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8LAVSBT  AND  THE  SLAVE  POWER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


The  influence  exercised  npon  each 
other  by  England  and  the  United 
States  is  akeadj  yery  great ;  and  as 
the  growing  intercourse  between  the 
two  conntries  enlarges,  this  inflaence 
will  proportionately  extend.  Man- 
ners, customs,  legislation,  policy,  and 
institutions  will  gradually  assimilate 
more  and  more.  The  theoretical 
good  of  such  assimilation  should  be, 
that  our  age  and  matured  caution 
should  restrain  their  youth  and  too 
hasty  inexperience ;  while  their  eager 
energy  should  push  forward  our  occa- 
sionally lagging  progress. 

But  there  is  a  danger,  as  things  are 
now  turning,  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  British  people  with  their  Transat- 
lantic connections  may  lead  them  to 
an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  yalue  of 
American  institutions,  and  thus  to  an 
imitation  of  that  which  is  really  faulty. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance,  therefore, 
to  us,  that  our  people  generally  should 
be  familiar  with  the  true  nature  and 
secret  working  especially  of  political 
institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Such  knowledge  will  not  only  enable 
us  to  plant  our  feet  more  safely,  but, 
we  are  satisfied,  will  make  us  all  de- 
sire to  plant  them  warily,  in  making 
those  constitutional  approximations 
which  are  sure  to  come. 


Of  the  institutions  not  professedly 
national  or  political,  that  which  most 
peculiarly  signalises  these  States 
among  so-called  civilised  nations  is  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  of  a  legal- 
ised internal  slave-trade.  The  moral, 
social,  and  religions  character  and  in- 
fluence of  this  institution  have  been 
often  discussed,  and  are  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  British  public ;  but  Its  influence 
upon  the  political  liberties  of  the 
American  people,  and  especially  the 
way  in  which  it  counterworks  their 
apparently  democratic  constitution, 
are  neither  generally  understood  nor 
adequately  appreciated  among  us. 
In  drawing  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  therefore,  to  this  subject, 
as  briefly  as  the  largeness  of  the 
field  will  permit,  we  shall  touch  more 
lightly  on  the  social  and  moral 
evils  which  spring  from  it,  and 
more  at  length  on  its  political  bear- 
ings. Indeed,  the  almost  universal 
circulation  of  the  admirable  work  of 
Mrs  Beecher  Stowe,  and  of  its  less 
attractive  follower.  The  White  Shtve^ 
renders  the  former  in  a  great  measure 
unnecessary ;  though  even  the  touch- 
ing pictures  of  these  books  will  derive 
new  weight  when  corroborated  by 
independent  testimony  from  a  new 
quarter. 


Five  Yeare  Progrttt  of  the  Slave  Power;  a  Chapter  of  Ameiican  Hhtory,    Bob- 
ton,1862.  ^ 
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The  states  in  which  slavery  at  pre- 
sent prevails  are  fifteen  in  number, 
and  ocenpj  the  sonthem  and  sonth- 
westem  part  of  the  Union.  With  the 
exception  of  Kentucky  and  Missonri, 
they  are  all  soath  of  the  parallel  of 
36°  30'  N.,  and  skirt  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gnlf  of  Mexico ;  or  (as 
13  the  case  with  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee)  lie  along 
the  great  rivers  which  traverse  the 
wide  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
free  population  of  those  fifteen  states 
is  6,393,758,  and  the  number  of 
slaves  they  contain  3,175J83. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  home  of  slave  labour  and 
of  permanent  slavery  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  determined  and  limited  by 
climatic,  physico-geographical,  and 
geological  conditions.  It  is  along  the 
immediate  coast-lines  of  the  Atlantic 
and  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  along  the 
banks  and  branches  of  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi, that  slavery  found  at  first,  and 
still  finds,  its  most  congenial  abode — 
we  had  almost  said  its  natural  dwell- 
ing-place. A  ftinge  of  rich  low- 
land, varying  in  breadth,  skirts  these 
seas  and  rivers,  and  yields  the  rice 
and  sugar  and  cotton  which  are  the 
staples  of  southern  culture.  Such  is 
the  tract  of  conntry  in  South  Carolina 
and  Greorgia,  which  produces  the 
famons  sea-island  cotton.  The  coast 
from  the  Santee  river  to  the  Savan- 
nah in  the  former  state,  and  south- 
ward into  Georgia,  consists  of 

'^  A  series  of  islands, — the  famous  sea- 
islands  of  the  cotton  markets.  The  main- 
land, which  is  separated  from  these 
islands  by  innumerable  narrow  and  wind- 
ing channels,  is  penetrated,  for  some  dis- 
tance inland,  by  a  vast  number  of  creeks 
and  inlets.  The  islands  present  a  bluff 
shore  and  a  fine  beach  towards  the  ocean, 
but  the  opposite  sides  are  often  low  and 
marshy.  They  were  originally  covered 
with  a  magnificent  growth  of  the  lire  or 
evergreen  oak,  one  of  the  finest  trees 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  The  soil  is  light, 
bat  it  possesses  a  fertility  never  yet  at- 
tained in  the  dead  and  barren  sands  of 
the  interior.  These  lands  are  protected 
by  embankments  from  the  tides  and  floods, 
and  the  fields  are  divided  and  drained  by 
frequent  dikes  and  ditches.  Such  of 
them  as  can  be  most  conveniently  irri- 
gated with  fi^sh  water  are  cultivated  as 
rice  fields ;  the  remainder  are  employed 


in  the  production  of  the  long  staple,  or 
sea- island  cotton— a  species  of  vegetable 
wool,  which  excels  every  other  in  the 
length  of  its  fibre,  and  almost  rivals  silk 
in  strength  and  softness." — White  Slave, 
p.  129. 

This  fringe  extends  inland  for 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  To  the  lower 
lands  the  negroes  repair  at  the  proper 
season  of  the  year,  and  put  in,  tend, 
or  reap  the  sea-island  cotton  and  rice, 
which  yield  great  returns.  The  white 
masters,  and  even  the  overseers,  visit 
them  as  rarely  as  possible,  the  climate 
in  the  hot  season  being  rife  with  fever, 
and  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  the 
white  man. 

Within  this  fringe  of  rich  low-land, 
to  which  the  black  skin  is  only  better 
suited  than  the  white,  lies  a  belt  of 
barren  sand,  generally  unfit  for  culti- 
vation, and  which,  for  hundreds  of 
miles  in  length,  girdles  in  the  fiat 
fertility  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Ex- 
tending inland  to  a  distance  of  eighty 
or  a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast, 
and  occupying  in  Sonth  Carolina,  for 
example,  one-half  of  the  surface  of 
the  state,  this  region  forms,  as  most 
American  travellers  have  seen, 

"  One  of  the  most  barren,  miserable,  un- 
inviting countries  in  the  universe.  Tn 
general,  the  soil  is  nothing  but  a  thirsty 
sand,  covered  for  miles  and  miles  with 
forests  of  the  long-leaved  pine.  These 
tracts  are  called,  in  the  expressive  phrase 
of  the  country,  pi»e  barrens.  For  a 
great  distance  inland,  these  barrens  pre- 
serve almost  a  perfect  level,  raised  but  a 
few  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea. 
The  tall,  straight,  branchless  trunks  of 
the  scattered  pines,  rise  like  slender 
columns,  and  are  crowned  with  a  tuft  of 
gnarly  limbs,  and  long  bristly  leaves, 
through  which  the  breezes  mtirmur  with 
a  monotonous  sound,  much  like  that  of 
falling  waters,  or  waves  breaking  on  a 
beach. 

"  Throughout  this  extent  of  country 
there  are  only  some  small  tracts,  princi- 
pally along  the  water-courses,  which  the 
costly  and  thriftless  system  of  slave 
labour  has  found  capable  of  improvement. 
All  the  rest  still  remains  a  primitive  wil- 
derness, with  scarcely  anything  to  inter- 
rupt its  desolate  and  dreary  monotony." 

Within  this  singular  sandy  zone- 
between  it  and  the  first  rise  towards 
the  AUeghanies— runs  another  belt  of 
land,  upon  which,  far  as  the  eye  can 
carry,  only  natural  grasses  exist,  nn- 
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less  where  settlements  hare  been 
made,  and  the  arts  of  hnsbandry  have 
introdnced  a  new  vegetation.  From 
the  endless  pine-forest  the  traveller 
escapes  into  a  treeless  prairie,  distin- 
guished by  a  soil  resting  on  chalk 
or  chalky  marl,  and,  like  the  soils  of 
oar  English  chalk  downs,  absorbent 
of  moisture,  and  natarally  dry. 

Of  these  three  belts  or  zones,  the 
low  alluvial  flat  is  widest  in  the  south- 
ern states,  and  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  the  pine  belt  probably  in 
Georgia;  and  the  chalk  marl  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas. 
Colonred  labourers  alone  can  culti- 
vate the  richest  parts  of  the  first; 
the  second  is  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  nature ;  the  third  produces 
Georgian  wheat,  and  other  crops,  if 
occasionally  watered,  but  is  naturally 
unfavourable  to  slave  labour.  But 
in  regions  where  slavery  prevails, 
and  field  labour  is  supposed  to  de- 
grade the  white  man,  the  institution  of 
slavery  spreads  wherever  slave  labour 
can  be  employed  without  actual  loss ; 
so  that  over  the  chalk  region  of  Ala- 
bama slave  plantations  are  spread,  and 
there  is  among  the  natural  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  countiy  a  circumstance 


which  greatly  f&vonrs  the  extension  of 
a  wealthy  planting  proprietary.  The 
country,  as  we  have  said,  is  naturally 
dry,  and,  as  in  onr  own  chalk  dis- 
tricts, water  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  sinking  through  the  chalk.  In 
1849  there  were  already  600  wells  in 
that  state,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  from 
400  to  600  feet,  one  being  generally 
sunk  on  each  plantation.  Petty 
farming,  and  a  minute  division  of  the 
land,  becomes,  under  such  conditions, 
in  a  new  country,  all  but  impossible. 
Hence  the  slave  culture  of  the  low 
sea>board  has  leaped  over  the  pine 
barrens  —  narrow  in  Alabama — and 
settled  Itself  where  free  labour  in 
another  century,  when  the  virgin 
freshness  of  the  soil  shall  have  gone, 
will  alone  be  found  remunerative. 

The  following  section  across  the 
country,  from  the  sea  to  the  moun- 
tains, represents  to  the  eye  the  sub- 
stance of  the  preceding  popular  descrip- 
tion, and  exhibits  at  the  same  time  the 
close  relation  which  exists  between 
the  geological  structure  of  the  whole, 
and  the  kinds  of  culture  and  of  human 
labour  which  appear  at  present  the 
best  adapted  to  each  of  its  several 
parts : — 


Bioe      Sugar         Pine  forests, 
and         and     Sandy  barrens  and 
cotton,  tobacco,     bo^  swamps. 

Coloured  labour.  Little  cultivation. 


Dry  chalk  downs. 
Treeless  prairies. 

Oeori^ian  wheat 
in  Alabama,  d:c. 

Coloured  labour. 


Broad-leaved  forests. 
GenoiU  husbandry. 
Wliite  laboiu-. 

(IB 


Post  tertiary, 
and  alluvial. 


Tertiary  sands. 


Seconda: 
chalk  marl 


7 
rls. 


Primary  metamorphic 
rocks  and  granite. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  letterpress 
beneath  this  section,  that  each  change 
in  the  agricultural  character  and  value 
of  the  surface  is  coincident  with  a 
sioiilar  change  in  the  geological  char- 
acter and  age  of  the  underlying  rocks; 
so  that  the  existence  of  slavery  and 
the  economy  of  slave  labour  appear 
to  be  determined  by  the  united  influ- 
ence of  physical  and  geological  influ- 
ences. It  was  not  without  a  show  of 
broad  natural  reason,  therefore,  that 
Daniel  Webster  declared  his  conviction 
that  California  and  New  Mexico  were 
unsuited  to  the  condition  of  slavery, 


so  that  he  would  not  take  the  trouble 
of  prohibiting  it.  "  I  would  not  take 
pains  uselessly  to  re-afiirm  an  ordi- 
nance of  nature,  nor  to  re-enact  the 
will  of  God."  Yet  all  experience, 
ancient  and  modem,  in  Europe  and 
America,  is  opposed  to  AVebster's 
doctrine.  Taking  itvS  rise  in  some 
more  favoured  region,  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  system  to  difi^ase  itself 
over  regions  in  which  it  is  healthy  for 
the  white  man  to  labour,  as  upon  the 
uplands  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and 
the  inland  states  of  Kentncky  and 
Tennessee.    And  no  one  will  deny 
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that  tho  lords  of  the  soil  in  California 
and  SoDora  might  as  profitably  employ 
slave  population  in  their  silver  mines 
and  gold-washings,  as  the  conqneriDg 
Spaniards  did  the  native  races  whom 
they  successively  subdued. 

So  much  on  the  physical  characters 
of  the  slave  region,  and  their  relation 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  But  a 
not  less  interesting  feature,  in  connec- 
tion with  these  states,  is  found  in 
the  classes  of  men  by  whom  they  are 
inhabited.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  only  of  the  slaves  and  the  free, 
as  the  main  divisions  of  society  in 
the  southern  states.  But  the  free 
form  two  classes — tho  rich  and  the 
poor — which  are  as  distinct  from  each 
'other  as  the  latter  are  from  the  slaves. 
Manual  labour  is  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  white  man,  so  that  if  he  is 
too  poor  to  buy  land  and  slaves,  only 
the  lowest  and  meanest  pursuits  of 
life  are  open  to  him ;  and  he  gradually 
sinks  into  a  misery  and  degradation, 
and  his  children  into  a  brutal  igno- 
rance, which  are  only  less  profound 
than  among  the  mass  of  the  slaves. 
To  this  fact  one  author  alludes  in  the 
following  terras : — 

''  In  Carolina,  as  in  Lower  Virginia, 
the  poor  whites  are  extremely  rude 
and  ignorant,  and  acquainted  with  but 
few  of  the  comforts  of  civilised  life. 
They  are  idle,  dissipated,  and  vicions,  and 
with  all  that  valgar  brutality  of  vice 
which  poverty  and  ignorance  render  so 
conspicuous  and  disgusting.  Without 
land,  or,  at  best,  possessing  some  little 
tract  of  barren  and  exhausted  soil,  which 
they  have  neither  skill  nor  industry  to 
render  productive ;  without  any  trade  or 
handicraft  art ;  and  looking  upon  all 
manual  labour  as  degrading  to  freemen, 
and  fit  only  for  a  state  of  servitude — 
these  poor  white  men  have  become  the 
jest  of  the  slaves,  and  are  at  once  feared 
and  hated  by  the  select  aristocracy  of 
rich  planters.  It  is  only  the  right  of 
BufifVage  which  they  possess  that  pre- 
serves them  the  show  of  consideration 
and  respect  with  which  they  are  yet 
treated 

"It  is  this  which  makes  the  chief 
difference  between  the  slaves  and  these 
poor  whites.  In  North  Carolina,  a  very 
great  number  of  them  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  nor  tell  their  own  age;  nor  are 
they,  in  any  intellectual  or  moral  respect, 
(except  that  consciousness  of  their  being 


their  own  masters — which  goes  so  far 
towards  making  a  man,)  superior  to  the 
generality  of  the  plantation  slaves.  The 
system  hangs  like  a  millstone  about  their 
neck,  since  it  makes  almost  every  kind  of 
manual  labour  disgraceful ;  and  apart 
from  manual  labour,  how  few  other 
ohances  have  the  poor  to  acquire  that 
capital  necessary  to  give  them  a  start  in 
the  world  !  And  yet,  with  all  these  im- 
pediments in  their  own  way,  it  is  still 
this  class  of  the  poor  free  whites  which 
forms  the  substratum  and  basis  of  our 
southern  civilisation,  such  as  it  is — which 
insists  most  strenuously  on  the  natural 
superiority  of  the  white  man,  and  is  most 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  allowing  freedom 
to  the '  niggert:  ''—The  WhiU  Slave. 

Another  writer  speaks  more  calmly 
thus — 

"  The  Southern  non-slaveholding  white 
has  not  money  to  buy  an  education,  and 
the  public  does  not  provide  it  for  him. 
Partly  from  the  policy  of  keeping  him 
ignorant  for  the  purposes  of  the  slave- 
holder, partly  fVom  the  essential  difficul- 
ties of  instituting  common  schools  in  a 
country  cut  up  into  large  tracts  for  plan- 
tations, the  common-school  system  does 
not  exist  in  the  slave  states.  The  non- 
slaveholding  white  grows  up  ignorant, 
and  continues  so  ;  and  with  ignorance 
come  its  natural  companions — shlftless- 
ness,  poverty,  love  of  low  vices,  want  of 
self-respect,  servility.  In  1840,  according 
to  the  census  of  that  year,  more  than  one 
free  person  in  nine  in  North  Carolina 
was  unable  so  much  as  to  read  and  write. 
In  1830,  Governor  Campbell  of  Virginia 
told  his  legislature,  that  of  4614  men, 
applicants  for  marriage-licences,  1047 
could  not  write  their  names."  —  Five 
Years*  Progi'et$  of  the  Slave  Potter,  p.  6. 

Struck  with  these  statements,  we 
naturally  ask  what  numerical  propor- 
tion the  poor  bear  to  the  rich,  or 
slaveholding  whites,  in  these  states ; 
and  the  answer  to  this  question  only 
adds  to  our  surprise.  No  general 
census  of  the  number  of  slaveholders 
in  the  states  has  ever  been  taken ; 
bnt  in  1848  such  a  census  was  taken 
in  the  state  of  Kentncky.  This  state 
possessed  then  192,470  slaves,  and 
only  8,743  slave-owners,  being  an 
average  of  more  than  twenty -two 
slaves  to  each  master.  From  this  and 
other  data,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  number  of  slaveholding  voters 
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does  not  exceed  100,000;  and,  allow- 
ing six  to  a  family,  that  not  more 
than  600,000  persons  are  directly  in- 
terested  in  and   supported  by   the 
labour  of  slayes.  Bat  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  slave  states  amounts  to  . 
6,169,387/  so  that  of  this  poor  and 
degraded  class  there  are  not  less  than 
5,569,387,  or  they  are  to  the  rich  and 
educated  as    9  to  1 1       Whatever 
temptations  the  free  states  may  pre- 
sent to  our   emigrating  popuUition, 
neither  the  charms  of  society,  nor  the 
love  of  knowledge,  nor  the  hope  of 
speedily  bettering  his  condition,  can 
lore  a  man  to  leave  his  paternal  home 
for  a  residence  in  the  southern  states. 
A  knowledge  of  this  condition  of 
things  explains  why  there  is  so  large 
a  number  of  restless  men  in  these 
southern  states  ready  for  every  emer- 
gency, and  panting  after  an  outlet,  just 
or  unjust,  for  the  exercise  of  their  fes- 
tering energies.  It  explains  also,  what 
at  first  sight  Is  very  inexplicable  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  whole  free 
population  of  the  slave  states  is  actu- 
ally decreasing  instead  of  increasing, 
as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  believing  to 
be  the  case  all  over  the  Union.  Thus, 
in  the  two  censuses  of  1840  and  1850, 
the  total  free  population  in  the  free 
and  slave  states  respectively  was  as 
follows : — 


Free  states. 
Slave  states, 


1840.  1850. 

9,654,865  .     13,533,828 
7,290,719  .      6,393,758t 


So  that,  while  in  the  last  ten  years 
the  population  of  the  free  states  has 
increased  by  nearly  four  millions,  that 
of  the  slave  states,  though  Texas  has 
been  added  to  them  in  the  interval, 
has  diminished  by  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand. And  if  the  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  whites  in  these  states  be 
really  such  as  we  have  above  repre- 
sented   it,  there   is    a  vast  useless 


redundancy  of  white  men.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  as  many  of 
the  poor  as  can  find  the  means  should 
wish  to  leave  the  slave  states,  and 
that  the  population  should,  in  con- 
sequence, rapidly  decrease.  * 

Leaving  now  the  seat  of  slavery  in 
North  America — its  physical  charac- 
teristics, and  the  classes  of  men  by 
whom  it  is  occupied — we  turn  to  the 
institution  itself;  and  the  first  thing 
in  regard  to  it  that  strikes  every  one 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is 
the  inconsistency  of  its  existence  with 
the  early  history  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  with  their  famous  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

On  the  4th  of  July  1776,  the  dele- 
gates of  thirteen  British  colonies  in 
North  America — the  immortal  fifty- 
six — were  solemnly  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, John  Hancock,  president,  in 
the  chair.  On  the  motion  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  one  of  their 
number,  seconded  by  John  Adams 
of  Massachusetts,  this  assembly  de- 
clared the  said  thirteen  colonies  to  be 
thenceforward  yrce,  sovereign^  and  in- 
dependent states-' that  the  political 
connection  with  Great  Britain  was  for 
ever  cut  asunder,  and  that  they  relied 
for  success  on  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  witli  a  strong  coi\fidence  in  the 
overruling  providence  of  God,  Every 
year  since  that  famous  Declaration, 
the  4th  of  July  has  been  held  in  all 
comers  of  the  United  States  as  a  great 
national  holiday.  Amid  universal 
rejoicings,  the  young  are  publicly 
catechised  on  the  events  of  177G, 
while  the  grown-up  are  harangued  in 
set  speeches  in  praise  of  political 
liberty,  in  natural  commendation  of 
the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  and  in 
equally  natural  exaggeration  of  the 
tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  and  her 
insufferable  oppression.^  In  the  pre- 
paration of  such  addresses,  the  genius 


*  Ded acting  from  the  total  free,  6,393,758,  the  number  of  free  coloured  in  these 
Biites,  which  is  224,429. 

t  American  Almanac  fin'  1852,  p.  199. 

X  We  quote  the  following  as  samples  of  the  catechetical  exercises  to  which  the 
jonth  of  the  United  States  were  subjected  on  the  4th  of  July  1842,  as  reported  by 
an  eyewitness.  The  writer  was  iuTited  to  dine  with  Squire  Smith,  of  the  yillage  of 
Virgil,  in  Peoria  county,  Illinois,  when,  among  other  proceedings — 

*  Jkfar  Smith  called  together  his  two  eldest  lads,  and  his  daughter,  Pluma  Adaliza, 
and  that  examined  them  : — 

Q.  When  was  Independence  declared  T 
A.  On  the  4th  of  July  1776. 
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of  tho  greatest  orators  of  the  coantry  slave  population  of  about  half  amilllon. 

has  exercised  itself;  and  it  is  only  And  at  the  very  moment  when  Jeffer- 

just  to  say,  that  among  them  are  to  son  penned,  and  Congress  issued  to  the 

be  found  many  bursts  of  brilliant  and  world,  the  above  sentence,  as  an  excuse 

stirring  eloquence.  for  breaking   their  allegiance,  thej 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  were  taking  measures  to  rivet  im- 

drawn  up  by  Jefferson  commenced  movably  the  chains  of  slavery  on  half 

with  these  memorable  words — ^^  We  a  million  of  their  own  countrymen, 

hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  whom  darker  skins  and  thicker  lips 

that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  rendered    unworthy    of    the   liberty 

they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  which  was  the  inalienable  birthright 

certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  of  the  white  race  1    Of  what  a  bundle 

these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  of  inconsistencies  are  we  made  up ! 

happiness."    At  the  time  of  the  De-  The  two  pictures,  the  ancient  and 

claration,  the  thirteen   confederated  the  modem,  how  strangely  do  they 

states  contained  a  free  population  of  contrast  with  each  other !   In  1776, 

about  two  and  a- half  millions,  and  a  the    Parliament    of   Great   Britain 


Q.  How  many  states  or  colonies  were  there  then ! 

A,  Thirteen. 

Q.  What  were  they  declared  to  be  t 

A.  Free,  soYereign,  and  independent  states. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  motion  made  and  seconded  ! 

A.  It  was  made  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  and  seconded  by  John  Adami 
of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Where  was  Ck)ngress  then  assembled  1 

A.  At  Philadelphia. 

Q,  Who  was  then  President  of  Congress ! 

A.  John  Hancock. 

Q.  In  what  were  the  Americans  deficient ! 

A,  In  almost  everything  necessary  for  carrying  on  a  war  ? 

Q.  On  what  did  they  rely  I 

A,  On  the  justice  of  their  cause — with  a  strong  confidence  in  the  OYerruling  pro- 
vidence of  Grod. 

These  answers  were  given  with  much  precision  ;  but  in  the  evening  another  class 
did  not  acquit  themselves  quite  so  satisfactorily.  Mr  Smith  had  driven  his  guests 
over  to  Babylon,  a  small  village  on  the  Spoon  river.  On  the  river-side  a  group  of 
boys,  of  from  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  collected  round  one  who  had  a  gun, 
which  he  was  firing  ofi"  now  and  then,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  party.  They  went 
up  to  the  boys  to  interrogate  them  about  the  4th  of  July. 

*  Well,  boys,  what  day  is  this  1 ' 
'  Independence,  sir. ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  Independence  !  * 

One  looked  to  another  for  an  answer.  At  last  the  gunner  replied, '  Wall,  I  reckon, 
sir,  it  was  on  the  4  th  the  Declaration  was  signed  by  John  Hancock  and  them  others. 
We've  got  it  up  to  our  house,  right  up  thar.' 

'  Name  some  of  the  others  ! ' 

'  Wall,  I  forget  now.  I  know  John  Hancock's  the  first,  (shaking  his  head  know- 
ingly ;)  his  name'a  written  right  big — bigger'n  any  o'  the  rest.  That's  what  makes  me 
min*.' 

True  enough.  The  brave  Hancock  was  the  first  to  inscribe  his  name  on  the  im- 
mortal document,  and  he  did  it  with  a  full  pen  and  a  feariess  heart. 

*  What  are  you  shooting  for  1  * 

*  For  fun.' 

'  Why  do  people  shoot  more  on  this  day  than  on  others  1 ' 
'  Because  it's  Independence.' 
'  Why  shoot  on  Independence  1' 

*  I  don't  know,  sir.'  'Because,'  said  another, '  they  feel  happy  for  whipping  the  British.' 

*  And  why  should  they  whip  the  British,  and  be  happy  for  it  1 ' 

None  of  them,  however,  could  answer  this.  Asoneof  themsaid/fA^Aad  never  thought 
dear  down  to  th(U.***^Emtgrantt*  Guide  to  the  Western  States  of  America,  by  Joh.x 
RSOAN.     P.  151. 
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attempted  to  impose  a  small  tax 
on  the  tea  consumed  by  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  people,  liying  npon  a 
territory  which  Great  Britain  had 
settled^fostered,  and  protected  for  cen- 
turies from  native  and  foreign  ene- 
mies. No  one  will  deny  that  to  this 
people  the  mother-conntry  had,  during 
this  long  period,  done  many  friendly 
and  good  offices;  yet,  for  attempting  to 
lay  upon  them  a  small  fraction  of  the 
peeoniary  burdens  which  overloaded 
the  home  population,  they  went  to  war 
with  her  under  a  firm  belief— which 
they  stUl  entertain,  and  inculcate  upon 
their  diiidren — that  the  struggle  was 
a  just  and  holy  one. 

We  recollect  once  having  been  con- 
ducted, by  a  learned  New-England 
professor,  well  known  in  Europe,  to 
see  the  pictures  in  the  Trumbull 
Gallery  of  Yale  College,  in  Connect!- 
cat,  when,  with  that  delicate  taste  and 
tact  which  other  Enfiflish  travellers 
have  admired  in  their  Yankee  cousins, 
he  drew  my  special  attention  to  such 
of  the  historical  pictures  as  repre- 
sented events  in  the  warof  the.Revolu- 
tioa  which  were  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able to  the  British  arms.  *^  Ay,  sir,*' 
lie  then  added,  in  condnding  his  de- 
scription, **  if  ever  there  was  a  holy 
war,  it  was  that  one  1" 

We  did  not  then,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  our  purpose  now,  to  dispute  an 
opinion,  based  upon  our  own  consti- 
tutional axiom,  that  no  one  should 
be  taxed  without  his  own  consent, 
actual  or  implied,  and  which  many 
English -bom  still  strenuously  hold. 
But  we  ask  our  readers  to  look  at 
another  picture,  and  to  judge  it  with 
equal  calmness  and  candour. 

In  1852,  the  descendants  of  the  two 
and  a  half  millions  who  revolted  in 
1776  hold  in  bondage  three  and  one- 
third  millions  of  native-bom  Americans, 
and  retain,  in  a  state  of  humiliating  so- 
cial and  political  inferiority,  nearly  half 
a  million  more  of  free  coloured  men. 
To  these  three  and  five- sixth  millions, 
to  whom  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  ought  to  be  an  inalien- 
able birthright,  the  United  States, 
as  a  community,  have  never  performed 
a  tithe  of  the  good  offices  which 
their  own  forefathers  had  received 
from  Great  Britain  previous  to  the 
Bevolution.  On  the  contrary,  not 
only  has  liberty  been  withheld  from 


them — the  pursuit  of  earthly  happi- 
ness in  their  own  way  forbidden — 
even  the  road  to  heaven  all  but  closed 
against  them — but  it  has  been  de- 
clared felony  in  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  help  on  his  way  an 
unhappy  ^'  fugitive  from  labour,"  who 
may  b«  risking  a  hazardous  flight  to 
a  land  of  freedom.  If  the  war  were 
holy  which  the  two  and  a  half  millions 
waged  in  1776,  to  avoid  the  imposition 
of  a  slight  tax  without  then:  own  con- 
sent, can  it  be  either  an  ^^  unnatural 
rebellion  against  just  rights,"  or  an 
interference  with  a  ^^wise  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,"  when,  in  1852, 
nearly  four  millions  of  men  in  the 
same  land  consult  about  raising  them- 
selves above  the  brate  beasts  ?  The 
American- bom  was  branded  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  who,  in  the  Re- 
volutionary War,  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  two  and  a  half  millions  in  their 
battle  for  independence  ;  and,  strange 
inconsistency  1  he  Is  equally  a  traitor 
in  1852,  who  does  sympathise  with 
the  four  millions  in  their  merely  morid 
and  intellectual  straggles  for  indivi- 
dual freedom.  And  while  France  was 
lauded  as  the  noblest  of  friends,  and 
worthy  of  eternal  gratitude,  when,  to 
serve  her  own  en(&,  she  sent  armed 
men  across  the  Atlantic  to  aid  in  the 
revolutionary  contest,  all  Europe  is 
now  proclaimed  the  enemy  of  America, 
and  the  fomenter  of  discord,  if  she  send 
across  the  same  ocean,  to  more  nu- 
merous millions,  the  merely  spiritual 
sympathy  of  hopes  and  wishes  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  lot !  Look  at 
this  picture,  candid  reader,  and  at 
that,  and  say  if  man  is  not  every- 
where and  at  all  times  equally  incon- 
sistent. Abstract  right  yields  to  cir- 
cumstances equally  in  the  most  ab- 
solute autocracy  and  in  the  so-called 
freest  democracy.  "Might  makes 
right"  was  pled  in  England  in  behalf 
of  the  doings  of  bloody  Mary — 
"Might  makes  right "  re-echoes,  three 
centuries  after,  from  the  democratic 
halls  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

It  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
inconsistency  in  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  that, 
though  so  many  persons  were  at  the 
moment  held  in  bondage,  the  word 
slave  is  not  once,  we  believe,  applied 
to  them  in  that  most  important  docu- 
ment.   They  attempted  by  this  omis- 
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sion   to  diBgnise,  or,  as  it  were,  to 
conceal  from  themselTes  and  the  world 
the  existence  of  a  sore,  which,  like  a 
gnawing  cancer,  was  destined  yet  to 
eat  into  their  very  vitals.    And  not 
only  did  they  exclade  all  reference  to 
slavery,  bat  idl  countenance  also  to 
the  idea  that  there  could  be  property 
in  man.    Thns,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  the  first  Congress,  by  the  delegates 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  to 
pass  an  enactment  that  ^^  no  freeman 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  but  by  the  law  of  the 
land,"  the  resolution  was  amended 
into  "  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law."     And  again,  when 
the  continuance   of  the  slave-trade 
was  discussed  in  the  Convention,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  until  1808  the  trade 
should  be  allowed  to  continue,  it  was 
added,  ^^  but  a  tax  or  duty  might  be 
imposed  on    such   importation,  not 
exceeding  two  dollars  on  eadtpersony 
Thns,  with  the  word  slave,  it  was 
attempted  to  exclude  from  the  federal 
resolutions  all  allusion  to  the  idea 
that,  amid  their  struggles  for  personal 
liberty,  so  many  of  the  Federation 
were  acting  on  the  idea  that  man 
could  be  held  as  mere  property  by  his 
fellow.     But  retribution  in  various 


forms  is  rapidly  overtaking  even  the 
noble-hearted  and  the  generous  among 
this  growing  and  gidlant  people.  *^The 
fathers  ate  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

I.  The  first,  and  what  may  ultimate^ 
ly  prove  the  most  fatal  form  of  retribu- 
tion, is  gradually  developing  itself  in 
the  growing  numbers,  strength,  and 
intelligence  of  the  coloured  races.  Al- 
ready that  slavery,  which,  by  the 
early  Confederation,  was  so  carefully 
covered  from  view,  has  so  forced  itself 
into  public  and  prominent  notice,  as 
to  have  become  the  great  American 
question  of  the  time— controlling  ca- 
binets, influencing  diplomacy,  and 
determining  the  public  choice  for  all 
the  great  ofSccs  of  state;  and  this 
because^  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the 
increase  of  the  coloured  population  of 
the  states  has  been  constant,  steady, 
and  tolerably  uniform.  It  has  not 
kept  pace,  it  is  true,  with  that  of  the 
whites,  but  this  chiefly  because  of  the 
extraordinary  immigration  of  white 
men  which  is  constantly  taking  place 
from  Europe.  Thus,  at  the  seven  de- 
cennial periods  since  1790,  when  the 
first  census  was  made,  their  numbers 
and  rate  of  increase,  compared  with 
that  of  the  free  inhabitants,  has  been 
as  follows : — 


1790 

1 

FREE  POPUTiATION.                        ! 

1 

SLAVE  POPULATION. 

Number. 

Rate  of  Increase. 

Number. 

Rate  of  Increase. 

3,924,544 

I' 

697,897 

•  •  • 

1800 

5,305,941 

85.1  per  cent.     *  \ 

892,406 

27.8  per  cent 

1810 

7,223,889 

36.1        ),            , 

1,190,930 

38.4        „ 

1820 

9,643,211 

33.4        „            1 

1,536,127 

28.9        „ 

1880 

12,867,511 

33.4        „            'i 

2,007,913 

30.7        „ 

1840 

17,064,688 

32.6        „ 

2,486,138 

23.8        „ 

1850 

23,351,207 

36.8        „ 

3,178,055 

29.4        „         1 

Supposing  the  increase  to  proceed 
in  the  same  ratio  during  the  next  ten 
years,  the  two  classes  will  number 
respectively,  in  1860 — 

Free.  Slave. 

32,000,000  4,180,000 

In  the  same  year,  1860,  there  will 
be  half  a  million  of  free  coloured  peo- 
ple; so  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  thirty- 
two  millions  of  free  white  men,  there 


will  be  nearly  five  millions  of  black 
and  coloured  people,  partiaJly  enlight- 
ened, and  having  the  "  best  blo^  of 
the  states'*  fiowing  in  their  veins — 
all  whose  interests,  hopes,  and  aspi- 
rations will  be  opposed  to  those  of  the 
white  population.  These  numbers,  it 
is  true,  are  too  disproportioned  to 
cause  any  fear  of  dangerons  or  diffi- 
cult rebellions,  were  it  not  that  the 
slaves  are  massed  together  in  large 
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bodies  in  particalar  states.*  With 
the  most  fayonrable  form  of  distribu- 
tion, they  would  be  a  source  of  inter- 
nal weakness — such  as  Poland  is  to 
Russia,  Hungary  to  Austria — or  as 
some  have  considered  Ireland  to  be 
to  Great  Britain,  with  this  momentous 
difference,  that  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  oppressed  condition 
of  the  slave. 

But  to  those  states  in  which,  as  we 
have  said,  the  coloured  people  are 
massed  together,  their  growing  num- 
bers must  every  year  become  a  source 
of  greater  anxiety,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  order  more  critical 
and  difficult.  This  will  very  clearly 
appear,  if  we  compare  the  relative  free 
and  slave  populations  in  some  of  these 
states,  even  at  the  present  time.  Thus 
the  following  states  contain  respec- 
tively : — 

Free  whites. 

254,271 
291,536 
426,515 
513,083 


Louismna,  . 
MifiriBtippi, 
Alabama,     . 
Georgia, 


South  Carolina,    274,775 


Slaves. 

230,807 
300,419 
342,894 
362,966 
384,925 


1,760,180        1,622,011 

With  a  slave  population  in  these 
five  states  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
the  free,  and  in  two  of  them.  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi,  actually  ex- 
ceeding the  free  in  number,  can  we 
wonder  that  anxiety  should  prevail, 


and  the  constant  fear  of  insurrection? 
or  that  cruelty,  the  child  of  suspicion, 
should  be  the  frequent  produce  of  such 
circumstances  ?  And  as  the  current 
of  slave  migration  is  continually  tend- 
ing towards  the  same  states,  this 
condition  of  uneasiness,  uncertainty, 
and  alarm,  can  ouly  augment  with 
lapse  of  time.  Were  these  states, 
therefore,  or  any  one  of  them,  to 
break  off  from  the  Union,  and  to  be- 
come independent,  the  existence  of 
internal  peace  would  become  emi- 
nently doubtful  and  hazardous.  It  is 
the  manifest  interest,  therefore,  of 
these  states  to  maintain  the  Union 
inviolate  ^  and,  notwithstanding  the 
threats  of  secession  which  some  of 
them  may  make,  we  cannot  believe 
they  will  ever  seriously  think  of  doing 
more  than  make  demonstrations. 

In  considering  the  results,  imme- 
diate and  remote,  of  this  increase 
and  massing  together  of  the  slave 
population,  our  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  two  circumstances,  in  which 
we  seem  to  perceive  the  finger  of 
Providence  manifestly  interfering  to 
maintain  for  the  present  and  extend 
this  melancholy  institution.  The  first 
we  find  in  the  following  quotation  : — 

"  On  the  very  day  of  the  cession  by  Vir- 
ginia of  her  north-western  territory  to 
the  Confederacy,  Tiz.,  March  1st,  1781, 
Mr  Jefferson,  a  delegate  from  that  state, 


*  The  change  of  location  by  which  this  massing  together  has  been  produced,  will 
appear  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  number  of  slaves 
In  each  of  the  seyeral  gronps  of  states  at  the  equal  successiTe  periods,  1790,  1820, 
and  1850  :— 


Number  of  Slaves  in — 


1850. 


1.  New  England  States.  17^0  1^20. 

Maine,  North  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
ohnsetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  3,886  145 

2.  Middle  Atlantic  Statei. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  PennsyWania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  ....         148,407        128,763 
(Of  these  Maryland  alone  conUined,         105,685        107,393 

3.  Southern  Atlantic  Statu. 

Virginia,  North   Carolina,    South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  ....        630,357      1,030,407 

4.  Southern  Cis-Missitsippian  Statte, 

Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,       15,247        231,532 

5.  Northern  Cit-Missisnppian  States. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minesota. 

6.  Ultra' Mississippi  Statei, 

Iowa,    (a  free   state,)    Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana, ...  80,903         382,956 

7.  Taras, ...  ...  62,00a 

8.  Pacific  States. 

North  Mexico,  Utah,  California,  Oregon. 


92,011 
89,204) 


1,636,647 
1,100,763 
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reported  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 


tioa  a  plan  for  the  goyemment  of '  all  the 
territory  ceded,  or  to  be  ceded,  by  the 
individual  states  to  the  United  States.' 
It  provided  that  it  should  be  ftom  time  to 
time  'formed  into  distinct  states,  and 
that,  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian 
era,  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor 
intoluntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  Mid 
states^  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment 
of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  per- 
sonally guilty.'  Had  this  plan  been 
adopted,  it  would  have  stopped  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  on  the  very  ridge  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  It  failed  by  one 
of  those  simjular  accitlents  which  some- 
times give  a  direction  to  events  for  gene- 
rations and  centuries.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  delegates  present  and  voting,  six- 
teen were  in  favour  of  the  proyiso,  and 
seven  against  it.  But  in  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  the  vote  was  taken  by 
states.  A  majority  of  the  thirteen  states 
was  necessary  to  carry  a  measure,  and  no 
state  could  vote  unless  represented  by 
two  delegates.  Six  states  voted  for  the 
proviso,  three  against  it.  One  vote  more 
was  wanted  to  carry  it.  Delaware  and 
Georgia  were  not  represented.  The  two 
delegates  from  Noc^  Carolina  neutral- 
ised each  other's  vote.  New  Jersey  had 
but  one  delegate  present.  He  voted  for 
the  plan,  but  his  colleague,  who  would 
have  voted  with  him,  and  carried  it,  was 
called  away  from  Congress  a  day  or  two 
before,  and  detained  a  day  or  two  after  the 
decision  of  £he  question,  and  so  that  most 
salutary  measure  failed.  It  was  revived 
by  Mr  Dane  of  Massachusetts  in  1787, 
and  carried,  but  then  in  a  more  limited 
form,  being  made  to  apply  only  to  the 
territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio." — Five 
Years*  Progress  of  the  Slave  Power,  p.  10. 

This  extract  adds  another  to  the 
many  illostratlons  which  history  pre- 
sents of  the  dependence  of  great 
events  upon  minute,  and  apparently 
accidentsd  circumstances.  A  tooth- 
ache, or  some  trivial  business,  keeps 
a  member  of  Ck)ngress  from  his  post 
on  a  particular  day,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  blight  of  slavery  spreads 
over  half  a  continent,  and  threatens 
to  convulse  the  world.  But  this  ex- 
tract teaches  us  also,  that  while  we 
express  our  sense  of  the  inconsistency 
of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Re- 
volution, in  retaining  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  their  own  people  in  bondage, 
while  they  proclaimed  so  loudly  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  and  for  a  com- 
paratively slight  cause,  went  to  war 


to  maintain  them ;  we  must  do  them 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  they  were 
themselves  sensible  of  this  inconsis- 
tency, and  that  a  majority  of  them 
not  only  wished  to  confine  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  within  its  existing 
limits,  but  hoped  also  to  see  a  ge- 
neral emancipation  speedily  brought 
about.  The  number  of  slaves  in  1 790, 
fourteen  years  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  about  700,000. 
Of  these,  Virginia  owned  293,000, 
and  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina together,  200,000  more;  and 
in  these  states,  as  well  as  in  Dela- 
ware, emancipation  was  desired  alike 
by  statesmen  and  by  people.  Only 
South  Carolina,  which  owned  107,000, 
and  Georgia,  with  her  29,000,  of  all  the 
states  manifested,  it  is  said,  a  desire 
to  prolong  and  maintain  ^'  the  odious 
condition  of  things.^^  How  changed 
are  the  sentiments  and  the  wishes, 
both  of  the  people  and  of  their  legis- 
lators, in  the  now  approaching  man- 
hood of  the  Republic ! 

The  second  circumstance  in  which 
we  recognise  the  hand  of  Providence, 
is  connected  with  this  change  in 
opinions  and  desires  among  the 
American  people.  Before  any  serious 
steps  were  taken  to  abolish  slavery, 
the  culture  of  cotton  was  introduced 
into  the  southern  states,  and  secured, 
we  may  say,  its  almost  indefinite 
extension  and  continuance.  In  the 
year  1789,  only  one  million  pounds 
of  cotton  were  grown  in  the  United 
States ;  now  the  produce  amounts  to 
about  1,500,000,000  of  pounds !  How 
great  a  stimulus  this  has  proved  to  the 
employment  of  slave  labour,  by  which 
it  b  raised,  and  to  the  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  the  slaves  themselves,  can 
easily  be  imagined.  The  influence  of 
the  potato  on  the  social,  moral,  and 
industrial  character  of  the  Irish  people 
has  been  long  recognised  among  us. 
But  the  history  of  the  cotton-plant 
shows  how  powerful  a  control  an 
obscure  plant  may  exercise,  not  only 
over  the  social  character  of  a  people, 
but  over  their  general  material  pro- 
sperity, their  external  political  power, 
and  their  relations  with  the  world 
at  large.  The  cotton  shrub,  which 
seventy  years  ago  was  grown  only  in 
gardens  as  a  curiosity,  yields  now  to 
the  United  States  an  amount  of  ex- 
portable produce  which,  in  the  year 
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ending  witk  Jane  1850,  amomited  to 
seventy-two  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  from  thirty  to  forty  millions 
were  clear  profit  to  the  ooantry. 
With  its  increased  growth  has  sprung 
op  that  mercantile  navy,  which  now 
waves  its  stripes  and  stars  over  every 
sea,  and  that  foreign  influence  whidb 
has  placed  the  internal  peace,  we 
may  say  the  subsistence  of  millions, 
in  every  manufacturing  country  in 
Europe,  within  the  power  of  an  oli- 
garchy of  planters. 

The  effect  of  this  new,  growing, 
and  profitable  outlet  for  slaye  labour 
was  not  only  to  strengthen  the  attach- 
ment of  South  CarolLia  and  Greorgia, 
and  of  the  new  states  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  to  the  **  peculiar  insti- 
tntion/*  but  materially  to  alter  also 
the  emancipation  views  of  North 
Carolina  and  Yirginia.  To  these 
states  the  sale  of  slaves  became  a 
sndden  source  of  certain  wealth,  com- 
ing in,  as  it  were,  providentially,  to 
eke  out  the  foiling  returns  of  their 
ill- managed  and  exhausted  soOs.  The 
new  and  growing  commerce  soon  gave 
birth,  likewise,  in  the  free  states  them- 
selves, to  a  large  mercantile,  manufac- 
turing, and  monied  party,  whom  self- 
interest  has  constantly  inclined  to 
support  the  views  and  policy  of  the 
southern  states. 

We  mention,  as  individually  impor- 
tant and  influential  circumstances, 
though  only  incidental  to  our  wider 
question,  the  discovery  of  the  cotton- 
gin  by  Whitney,  (in  1793,)  and 
among  ourselves  of  the  spinning- 
roller  by  Arkwright,  (in  1769,)  and  of 
the  power-loom  by  Cartwright,  (in 
1785.)  Each  of  these  machines  re- 
moved obstacles  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  increased  consumption  of 
cotton,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  a 
species  of  cultivation,  by  which  it  is 
intended  that  slaves  should  mean- 
while be  ranltiplled,  and  slavery  it- 
self extended  over  new  dominions. 
For  what  final  purpose,  with  a  view 
to  what  mysterious  end,  are  they 
thus  encouraged  and  multiplied  and 
massed  together?  Is  it  that  a 
more  sure  vengeance  may  at  last  be 
exacted — the  increasing  coloured  out- 
numbering the  decreasing  uncoloured 


population  ?  Is  another  Toussaint  to 
arise,  more  pale-faced  than  the  first, 
the  descendant  of  a  Washington,  or 
inheriting  in  his  mixed  blood  the 
spirit  of  a  Jefferson,  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  bis  race?  Or,  before  this 
arrives,  are  the  white  lords  of  the 
South  to  become  at  last  weary  of  the 
meddling  benevolence  and  interfering 
hmnanity  of  the  North,  and,  letting 
loose  their  hordes  of  desperate  and 
unemployed  poor,  to  overrun  and 
subdue  the  less  prepared  and  less 
unanimous,  if  not  less  brave  regions, 
from  which  slavery  is  excluded,  and 
beside  the  early  cradle  of  American 
liberty  to  trample  it  to  death  in  its 
early  manhood  ?  Into  what  form  or 
fashion  of  evil  is  the  final  contingency 
to  shape  itself?  And  by  what  gracious 
interference  has  Great  Britain  been 
disposed  to  shake  herself  wholly  free 
from  the  vile  contamination  ? 

II.  A  second  form  of  this  retribution 
is  seen  in  the  influence  which  slavery 
already  exercises  over  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  people.  It  is 
a  corrupter  of  morals,  both  national 
and  individual;  an  enemy  to  know- 
ledge ;  a  barrier  to  progress ;  a 
paralyser  of  industry  ;  a  perverter  of 
religion ;  a  despiser  of  the  restraints 
of  law ;  an  enemy  to  just  social  legis- 
lation ;  the  mother  and  nurse  of  un- 
just social  prejudice. 

Of  its  broader  influences  on  the 
moral  sense  of  a  professedly  Christian 
community,  history  does  not  present 
a  more  remarkable  example  than  that 
which  is  exhibited  by  the  so-called 
breeding  states  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina.  We  can- 
not pollute  our  pages  by  describing 
the  immoral  grossness  to  which  the 
system  is  said  to  give  rise  in  every 
plantation.*  The  following  extract 
in  reference  to  the  state  of  Virginia 
alludes  to  it  in  the  language  of  one  of 
the  representatives  to  Congress : — 

''  One  of  the  most  melancholy  results 
of  the  system  of  slavery  in  Virginia, 
especially  since  slave  labour  ceased  to  be 
profitable  within  the  state  itself,  is  the 
attention  which  proprietors  have  been 
induced  to  pay  to  the  breeding  and  rear- 
ing of  slaves,  and  to  the  regular  sale  of 
the    hnman    produce    to    the    southern 


*  For  abandant  pictures  of  it,  aee  Slavery  and  the  Internal  Slave  Trade  in  the 
United  8taU9.    London,  1841.     P.  33,  et  teq. 
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states,  9JB  a  means  of  adding  to  their 
ordinary  farming  produce — as  a  branch, 
in  fact,  of  common  rural  industry  !  One 
of  the  representatives  to  Congress  from 
Virginia,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  slayery 
question  recently  published,  says,  'Vir- 
ginia has  a  slaye  population  of  near  half 
a  million,  vhote  value  it  chirjly  dependent 
on  touthern  demand;  *  and  the  gentleman 
who  states  this  fact  is  a  defender  of  the 
system  !  *  In  plain  English,'  said  Mr 
Steyens,  one  of  the  members  for  Pennsyl- 
Tauia,when  commenting  on  this  statement 
before  the  House — 'in  plain  English,  what 
does  it  mean  ?  That  Virginia  is  now  fit 
to  be  the  breeder,  not  the  employer,  of 
slaves — that  her  present  chivalry  are 
compelled  to  turn  slaye-traders  for  a 
livelihood.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
renovate  the  soil,  and,  by  their  own 
honest  labour,  compelling  the  earth  to 
yield  her  abundance— instead  of  seeking 
for  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses 
to  feed  on  her  hills  and  valleys,  and 
fertilise  the  land,  the  sous  of  the  great 
states  must  devote  their  time  to  selecting 
and  grooming  the  most  lusty  sires  and 
the  most  fruitful  wenches  to  supply  the 
slave  barracoons  of  the  South ;  and  the 
learned  gentleman  pathetically  laments 
that  the  profits  of  this  great  trafiic  will 
be  vastly  lessened  by  the  circumscription 
of  slavery.  This  is  his  picture,  not 
mine.' "  —  Johnston's  Notet  on  North 
America,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

The  temptation  to  this  strange 
occnpatioD,  on  the  part  of  the  proad 
old  Virginian  planters,  is  thus  set 
forth  in  another  extract  from  the 
same  author : — 

^  It  seems  a  very  cool  thing  to  calculate 
the  actual  profit  of  such  a  branch  of 
husbandry,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so,  that  the  reader  may  see  the  nature  of 
the  hold  it  is  likely  to  take  on  the  plant- 
er's mind. 

**  The  highest  price  obtained  for  Indian 
com  by  the  grower  in  Virginia  may  be 
stated  at  half  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  the 
highest  allowance  of  food  to  a  grown 
slave  at  16  bushels  of  this  com  a-year.* 
Suppose  a  slave  to  be  reared  and  fed  for 
each  of  twenty  successive  years  with  this 
large  annual  allowance,t  when  full  grown. 


he  wonld  have  consumed  less  than  300 
bushels  of  com,  and  would  have  cost  for 
keeping  less  than  150  dollars.  Hislaboar, 
meanwhile,  would  far  more  than  pay  for 
the  little  clothing  he  obtains,  and  for 
other  small  expenses,  and  his  master 
would  sell  him  for  200  dollars  or  more. 
Thus  he  would  obtain  the  highest  price 
for  his  corn,  work  his  land  with  the  young 
slaves,  (that  is,  raise  the  com  itself  as 
well  as  his  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other 
produce,)  and  receive  besides  a  premium 
of  at  least  50  dollars  a-head,  as  interest 
upon  his  capital  invested.  Hence,  if 
there  be  a  ready  market  for  slaves,  this 
business  will  be  a  most  profitable  one  to 
the  individual  breeder." — Ibid,  ii.  p.  355. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  its  relations  to 
the  indlvidnal  slave-farmer  that  the 
system  has  an  enticing  aspect.  It 
appears  no  less  important  as  a  branch 
of  the  state  resources,  when  contem- 
plated as  a  whole  by  Virginian  legis- 
lators. Another  simple  calcnlation 
will  illustrate  this.  The  average 
annual  increase  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  nearly  3  per  cent  (correctly,  2.94 
per  cent)  in  the  whole  United  States. 
This  is  notwithstanding  the  fatal  cha- 
racter of  the  climate,  and  the  alleged 
oppressive  labour  of  the  southern 
states.  The  natural  annual  increase 
must  be  more  than  3  per  cent  in 
hesdthy  states  like  Virginia,  where 
the  slave  is  not  only  not  oppressed  by 
hard  labour,  but  is  tended  carefully^ 
and  nourished  with  a  view  to  the 
market.  Now,  during  the  last  twenty 
years  the  slave  population  of  Vir- 
ginia has  been  virtually  stationary^ 
the  numbers  being  in — 


1830, 

1850, 


470,000,  and  in 
474,000 


Taking  the  natural  and  real  increase 
at  only  3  per  cent  upon  470,000» 
this  state  has  annually  exported  a 
crop  of  slaves  numbering  14,100  at 
least.  A  healthy  male  or  female 
slave,  of  16  to  20  years,  sells  at  400 


*  **  The  legal  allowance  of  food  for  slaves  in  North  Carolina  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
law,  a  quart  of  corn  per  day.  In  Qeorgia  the  quantity  allowed  by  custom  is  a  peck 
of  com  a- week.  In  Florida,  the  usual  allowance  is  one  quart  of  com  a-day  to  a  full- 
task  hand,  with  a  modicum  of  salt.  Kind  masters  allow  a  peck  of  com  a-week — 
some  nUow  no  salt" — Slavery  and  the  Internal  Slave-Trade. 

t  A  peck  of  corn  a-week  is  only  15  bushels  a-year,  while  the  quotation  in  the  text 
allows  16  bushels  every  year  from  childhood  up  to  full  age.  This  too  liberal  allow- 
ance puts  the  case  too  unfavourably  for  the  planter,  as  does  also  the  low  price  of 
200  dollars,  at  which  the  young  slave  of  twenty  years  is  supposed  to  be  sold. 
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to  600   dollars;   bnt  reckoning  the 
average  price  of  the  crop  at  only 
320  dollars,  this  yearly  sale  will  bring 
in  to  the  state  of  Virginia  the  large 
sum  of  4,512,000  dollars.    Bat  Vir- 
ginia pn>daces  annually  50,000,000 
lb.  of   tobacco,    and    2,500,000  lb. 
of  cotton,  the  value  of  which,  at  an 
average  of  8^  cents  a  lb.,  is  4,375,000 
dollars.    That  is  to  say,  the  slave- 
rearing  husbandry  brings    in   more 
money  yearly  into  Virginia,  than  its 
main  agricultural  staples,  cotton  and 
tobacco,  do.    With  such  a  state  of 
things,  telling  directly  upon  the  pockets 
of  individuals,  and  upon  the  statistical 
calculations  of  the  state  financier,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  whole  population 
should  have  become  bUnded  and  in- 
sensible to  the  moral  atrocity  of  the 
system  by  which  they  are  sustained? 
But,  besides  being  a  corrupter  of 
morals,  slavery  is  an  enemy  to  know- 
ledge.     Its  existence,  indeed,  is  in- 
consistent with,  because  it  is  con- 
stantly endangered  by,  the  unrestricted 
diffosioii  of  knowledge.     We  have 
already  seen  how  true  this  is,  in  the 
description  we  have  given  of  the 
poorer  whites  in  the  slave  states,  and 
how  the  want  of  schools  renders  it 
impossible  that  their  children  of  the 
next  generation  should  be  wiser  or 
more   enlightened  than  themselves. 
Even  of  Virginia,  which  is  so  near 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  open,  as  one  might  suppose,  to 
all  the   civiHsing  influences  of  the 
age,  it  was  recently  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature— 

^^  That  while  in  the  primary  schools 
of  the  state  of  New  York  there  were 
600,000  pupils,^  in  those  of  Virginia 
there  were  only  35,000.  And  that 
while  of  persons  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  there  were  less  than 
70,000  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
there  were  upwards  of  500,000  in 
irginia.'^ 

^d  farther  south  the  restraints  on 
knowledge  are  increased.  The  pul- 
pit is  restrained,  the  press  is  gagged, 
the  book-shop  is  purged,  and  even 
the  Federal  post-ofllces   are  closed 


against  the  introduction  of  dangerous 
literature.  What  a  price  is  this  to 
pay  for  liberty  to  hold  a  fellow-man 
in  bondage  I 

But  it  is  o  barrier  to  progress.  In 
many  ways  might  this  be  illustrated. 
Compare  again  the  two  old  states  of 
Virginia  and  New  York,  as  to  popu- 
lation and  produce. 

First,  In  1790,  the  population  of 
Virginia  (748,000)  was  double  that 
of  New  York,  (340,000,)  while  in 
1850  the  population  of  New  York 
state  (3,000,000)  was  more  than 
double  that  of  Virginia.  Or,  stating 
it  otherwise,  the  population  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1800  was  in  the  proportion 
of  11.9,  and  in  New  York  of  11.7 
persons  per  square  mile;  while  in 
1850  there  were  in  the  latter  65i,  and 
in  the  former  only  20  persons  to  the 
square  mile. 

Second,  The  annual  products  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  in  1840,  amounted 
in  value  to  seventy-nine  dollars  for  each 
individual  of  the  population;  while,  in 
Virginia,  they  were  estimated  at  only 
sixty-two  dollars.  And  these  great 
differences  have  gradually  established 
themselves,  although  Virginia  enjoys 
a  fine  climate,  possesses  a  fertile  soil, 
is  rich  in  minerals  and  timber;  has 
magnificent  rivers  descending  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghanies 
eastward  to  the  Atlantic  and  west- 
ward to  the  Ohio;  has  hai'bonrs 
rivalling  the  safest  and  most  capacious 
in  the  world ;  and  boasts  an  extent 
of  territory  one- half  greater  than  that 
of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Bnt  new  states  also,  slave  and 
free,  even  such  as  closely  adjoin  each 
other,  present  similar  differences. 
Along  the  northern  banks  of  a  large 
river  lies  free  Ohio ;  along  the  south- 
em  banks  of  the  same  river  stretches 
slaveholding  Kentucky.  Both  are 
richly  favoured  in  soil,  in  climate,  and 
in  mineral  productions;  and  both 
have  very  nearly  the  same  area  in 
square  miles.f  Now,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  (in  1800,) 
Kentucky  had  already  a  population 
of  220,000,  while  Ohio  had  only 
45,000.     But  at  the  end  of  half  a 


*  In  1850  there  were  794,000  children  in  the  primary  schools  of  this  state,  of  whom 
735,000  were  between  five  and  fifteen  jeare  of  age. — See  American  Almanac  for 
1852,  p.  253. 

t  Kentncky  40^00  square  miles,  and  Ohio  89,964  square  miles. 
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century,  (in  1850,)  the  population  of 
Ohio  had  risen  to  1,981,000,  while 
that  of  Kentucky  was  only  993,000— 
including  211,000  slaves.  The  ordi* 
nary  revenue  of  the  former  amounted, 
in  1850,  to  2,500,000  of  dollars,  while 
that  of  the  latter  was  under  600,000. 
In  Ohio,  also,  there  were  in  the  same 
year421,000children  attending  12,000 
schools — the  average  attendance  be- 
ing 337,000  ;  while  in  Kentucky  only 
178,000  children  were  enrolled  in  the 
primary  schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  only  73,000.  To  account 
for  these  striking  differences  in  pro- 
gress between  New  York  and  Virgi- 
nia, and  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
there  is  only  one  available  cause — the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  one  pair  of 
states,  and  not  in  the  other.  And  in 
making  these  comparisons  we  have 
given  slavery  every  advantage,  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  being  decidedly 
the  most  forward  among  the  states 
which  possess  a  large  number  of  slaves 
— marks  of  laggardness,  we  might  al- 
most say  of  retrogression,  in  the  social 
scale,  multiplying  upon  us  as  we  pro- 
ceed towards  the  south  and  west. 

And  all  this  arises  from  the  opera- 
tion of  slavery  as  a  paralyser  of  in- 
dustry. At  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  slavery  still  existed  in 
the  state  of  New  York ;  it  was  not 
abolished  till  1825.  In  the  following 
picture,  by  an  eyewitness — a  friend 
of  our  own— of  the  habits  of  the  white 
farmers  on  the  Hudson  river  before 
the  abolition,  we  have  a  reproduction 
of  what  the  traveller  still  sees  as  he 
passes  through  the  slave  states  in 
1853:— 

^  Those  were  the  times  when  only  the 
blacks  laboured.  The  white  man  consi- 
dered himself  above  labour.  The  work 
of  the  slaves  had  to  support  the  white 
man  and  his  family,  besides  themselves 
and  their  own  families.  With  the  use- 
less months  to  feed,  and  useless  backs 
to  clothe,  he  was  considered  a  snecessftd 
farmer  who  could  make  both  ends  meet. 

'*  It  was  then  the  custom  for  the  white 
men,  both  old  and  yonng,  of  a  neighbour- 
hood, by  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  collect  at  the  nearest  public-houses. 
In  many  townships  there  were  scores  of 
them.  Kinderhoek  (on  the  Hudson  river) 
had  its  share.  There  they  remained 
talking  and  drinking  till  early  dinner- 
time, returned  again  by  five  in  the  after- 
noon, and  spent  the  evening,  till  probably 


midnight,  in  drinking,  gambling,  oook- 
ilghting,  horse-radng,  or  perhaps  fighting. 
Idleness  led  the  way  to  immorality,  ai^ 
to  frequent    min    on  the  part  of   the 

whites." 

Another  picture  from  the  same  pen 
shows  how  things  changed  when 
slavery  came  to  an  end. 

''But  when  the  abolition  of  slavery 
came,  '  Who  will  till  our  farms  !'  it  was 
asked.  '  We  shall  all  be  mined.'  Bnt 
gradually  good  sense  overcame  prejudieet. 
The  treed  blacks  were  at  first  hired  as 
labonrers,  but  white  labour  gradually 
took  its  place;  and  now,  'the  dignity  a( 
labour '  is  the  watchword  of  a  powerful 
party  in  the  confederation.  «The  sons  of 
the  farmer,  instead  of  spending  their  time 
in  idleness  and  dissipation,  from  a  kind 
of  necessity,  became,  first  producers,  and 
afterwards  intelligent  interested  impro- 
vers. Old  uncomfortable  houses  gave 
way  to  new  and  commodious  ones.  The 
outbuildings  were  enlarged,  improved, 
and  made  ornamental;  waste  land  has 
been  brought  into  cultivation ;  fences 
erected  that  will  secure  the  cr<^;  the 
stock  changed  into  objects  of  beauty  as 
well  as  profit;  roads,  bridges,  school- 
houses  and  churches  completed.  All 
these  things  are  creditable  to  us,  and 
we  are  now  an  industrious,  thriving,  in- 
telligent, moral,  and  religious  people. 
Such  I  have  seen  to  be  the  fruits  of  free 
labour ;  and  whereas,  in  those  days, 
money  to  borrow  could  scarcely  be  met 
with,  I  know  that  the  mral  population  of 
four  thousand,  now  living  round  this  place, 
have  at  least  a  million  of  dollars  lent, 
and  at  interest.**  —  Paper  by  Dr  Beck- 
man,  of  Kinderhoek  on  the  Hudton  River. 

These  two  pictures  show  distinctly 
the  paralysing  effect  of  slavery ;  how, 
instead  of  industry  it  produces  idle- 
ness, and  instead  of  economy,  thrift, 
and  tidiness,  overspreads  a  land  with 
wastefdlness,  dissipation,  ■  and  dis- 
comfort. 

But  slavery  is  also  a  perverier  of 
religion.  Among  the  actual  uphold- 
ers of  slavery,  there  are  thousands 
who  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  great 
evil,  and  long  for  some  available  way 
of  abolishing  it.  And  we  are  willing 
to  believe  that  there  are  also  among 
them  some  who  conscientiously  be- 
lieve in  the  abstract  lawfulness  of 
slavery,  and  uphold  it  as  not  incon- 
sistent with  any  divine  command. 
We  base  this  opinion  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance— one  peculiarly  monstrous 
and  abhorrent  to  our  British  ideas — 
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thai  among  tbe  holders  of  slaves  are 
to  be  fonod  many  churches  and  clergy, 
not  only  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  bat 
of  nearly  every  Protestant  denomina- 
tion. Daring  the  prevalence  of  cho- 
lera, a  Bishop  FoUl  was  mentioned  as 
having  lost  sixty-fonr  slaves.  Pro- 
testant chnrches  are  endowed  with 
property  in  slaves,  and  pay  the  sti- 
pends of  their  clergy  oat  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. And  we  have  before  as  a 
table,  pablished  in  1851  by  an  Ameri- 
can society,  which  professes  to  show 
that,  in  the  Union,  there  are  apwards 
of  16,000  Protestant  clergy  who,  with 
their  enrolled  church  members,  nam- 
bering  1^  millions,  are  concerned  in 
the  holding  of  not  less  than  660,000 
—more  than  one- fifth  of  the  whole 
slave  popnlation.  We  snppose  it  is 
upon  some  calcolation  like  this  that 
Mr  Hildreth  founds  his  statement 
that  ^^  at  least  half  of  those  who  call 
themselves  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
sednlonsly  inculcate  that  the  negroes 
are  in  nature  mere  animals,  intended 
to  be  used  as  horses,  to  be  kept  for 
ever  under  the  yoke,  and  not  capable 
of  being  anything  bat  slaves.**  And 
granting  this  to  be — ^what  we  hope 
and  believe  that  it  is — a  gross  exag- 
geration— still,  how  far  removed  from 
the  pure  benevolence  of  the  gospel 
must  their  preaching  be,  when  an 
author  can  venture  to  publish,  and  a 
wide  American  public  can  read  and 
approve  of,  such  statements  as  these. 
A  celebrated  North  American  diviue 
is  said  to  characterise  slavery  as  one 
of  what  he  calls  the  organic  sins  of 
the  community,  for  which  ^^  nobody 
is  individually  responsible.** 

Gnided  by  such  teachers,  we  can 
believe  that  many  of  the  slaveholders 
may  conscientiously  maintain  the  ab- 
stract lawfulness  of  the  system,  how- 
ever inconsistent  it  may  be  with 
democratic  equality.  But  are  the 
teachers  themselves  all  mere  advo- 
cates? Are  none  of  them  sincere  in 
what  they  teach  ?  What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  person  referred  to  in  the 
following  statement  published  by  the 
Rev.  John  D.  Chonles,  a  pastor  in 
Massachusetts  ? — 

**  While  attendiDg  the  Baptist  Conyen- 
tion  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  the  spring 
of  18S5,  as  a  delegate  from  Massachnsetts, 
I  had  a  conversation  on  slayery  with  an 
officer  of  the  Baptist  Charch  in  that  city, 
at  whose  house  I  was  a  guest.    I  asked 
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my  host  if  he  did  not  apprehend  that  the 
slaves  would  eventually  rise  and  exter- 
minate the  masters.  '  Why/  said  the 
gentleman,  '  I  used  to  apprehend  such  a 
catastrophe,  but  Qod  has  made  a  provi- 
dential opening — a  merciful  tafetyvahe 
— and  now  I  do  not  feel  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  what  is  coming.'  *  What 
do  yoQ  mean/  said  I,  'by  Providence 
opening  a  merciftil  safety-valve !  * 
'  Why,  I  vnll  tell  you.  The  slave- 
traders  come  from  the  cotton  and  sugar 
plantations  of  the  South,  and  are  willing 
to  buy  up  more  slaves  than  we  can  part 
with.  We  must  keep  a  stock  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  rearing  slaves,  but  we  part  with 
the  most  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  dangerous  ;  and  the  demand  is 
very  constant,  and  likely  to  be  so,  for 
when  they  go  to  these  southern  states,  the 
atercige  existence  is  only  fife  yean.'  '* — 
Slavery,  and  Internal  Slave  Trade,  p.  86. 

Is  this  the  cant  of  ignorance,  or  the 
cant  of  hypocrisy  ?  In  either  case  it 
illustrates  how  slavery  is  the  per- 
verter  of  religion. 

That  it  is  a  despiser  of  tJie  re- 
straints of  law  and  order ^  is  seen  in 
the  unsettled  condition  of  society  in 
the  newer  slave  states,  and  in  the 
occasional  ebullitions  of  individual  and 
popular  fury,  to  which  the  hatred  of 
abolitionists  and  the  dread  of  insur- 
rection at  Intervals  give  rise.  In 
all  the  old  slave  states  our  English 
ideas  of  obedience  to  the  law,  and  of 
the  possibility  of  the  slave  one  day 
becoming  a  free  man,  and  possibly 
even  a  respected  citizen,  have  been 
inherited  from  the  period  of  British 
rule,  and  influence  still  in  some  degree 
the  most  absolute  of  the  slave-owners. 
But  in  the  remote  regions  over  which 
the  new  slave  states  extend,  the 
rights  of  the  master  have  been  the 
leading  consideration  since  they  first 
began  to  be  peopled  by  broken-down 
planters  from  the  north  and  east,  so 
that  the  restraints  of  old  civilisation 
have  scarcely  found  as  yet  a  fixed 
home  in  this  unfavourable  soil.  It  is 
natural,  indeed,  that  the  farther  men 
are  removed  from  the  influences  of 
general  civilisation  and  a  really  free 
press,  the  more  should  the  animal  in 
their  constitution  predominate  over 
the  intellectual  and  the  moral. 

As  an  enemy  to  just  social  legisla- 
tion^ slavery  exhibits  herself  in  nearly 
every  legal  enactment  which  bears  on 
the  condition  of  the  coloured  race. 
The  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tic  is 
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denied  them,  the  schoolmaster  is  for- 
bidden to  teach  them,  even  the  mes- 
sages of  the  gospel  are  in  many  dis- 
tricts studiously  withheld  from  them. 
The  torture  or  murder  of  a  slave  is 
rarely  visited  with  punishment;  his 
testimony  against  his  master  is  inad- 
missible in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  as 
to  his  own  condition,  it  has  been 
decided  by  Chief-Justice  Sharpey,  of 
the  Supremo  Court  of  Mississippi, — 
*^  that,  once  a  slave,  he  is  a  slave  for 
ever ;  and  that,  whatever  the  hue  of 
the  chUd,  even  the  slave-owning 
fkthcr  has  in  that  state  no  power  to 
emancipate  his  own  off^^pring."  * 

And  that  slavery  fosters  unjust 
social  prejudices^  is  tcistified  by  the 
unhappy  position  of  tho  free  coloured 
people  in  the  free  as  well  as  in  the 
slave  states.  This  class  of  men, 
yearly  augmenting  in  numbers  and 
mcreasing  in  intelligence,  are  an 
additional  and  growing  source  of  un- 
easiness, especially  to  the  slave  states. 
Connected  with  the  slave  by  blood 
and  by  sympathy,  inheriting  the  same 
sense  of  wrong,  suffering  in  their 
social  position  from  the  same  white 
lords,  they  become  more  formidable 
as  their  knowledge  enlarges ;  and  the 
imagination  of  the  threatened  natur- 
ally magnifies  the  danger  manifold. 
The  number  of  this  class  of  the  popu- 
lation iu 

1790  was    59,4HG 

1R30  —   318,73:i 

1850  —   419,173 

— all  more  or  less  c<lucated  and  intel- 
ligent, and  inheriting  *^the  best  blood 
of  the  United  States.*'  Of  these  free 
coloured,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  contain  the  greatest 
numbers,  and  in  Virginia  especially 
they  have  become  a  source  of  much 
disfinictndc.  The  following  table  shows 
their  number  in  each  of  the  states 
which  contains  more  than  15,000 :  — 


Marylmo'l, 

74,000 

VirginiAf 

53,001 » 

Pennsjlrmnia, 

53,201 

New  York,     . 

47,448 

North  Carolina, 

27,271 

Ohio, 

25,.«)30 

New  Jersey,  . 

23.093 

Dtflaware, 

17,957 

Loni«iaiu, 

15,6fl5 

The  condition  of  these  free  coloured 
people  is  unhappy  in  the  extreme. 
As  objects  of  suspicion  in  the  slave 
states,  they  are  nmversally  denied  the 
privileges  of  free  citizenship,  and  the 
several  state  legislatures  occupy  them- 
selves upon  proviso  after  proviso,  with 
the  view  of  not  only  preventing  their 
increase,  but  of  expelling  them  Si  mass 
from  their  several  territories.  One 
would  think  the  surest  way  of  disarm- 
ing their  hostility  would  be  to  grant 
them  the  usual  privileges  of  free -bom 
American  citizens,  and  thus  to  sepa- 
rate them  in  suffering  and  in  interest 
from  the  slaves.  Disfranchised  and 
discontented  as  they  are,  thcv  repre- 
sent the  grievances  of  the  whole  co- 
loured race — their  mouthpiece  at  once, 
and  their  natural  advisers.  In  the 
free  states  their  position  is  little  less 
galling.  It  is  the  due  liberty  And 
right  of  every  British  or  American 
citizen  to  choose  his  own  associates, 
and  to  make  friends  of,  or  to  pass  by, 
whomsoever  he  may  choose,  and  so 
the  pure  white  may  not  be  compelled 
to  make  a  companion  of  the  man  of 
mixed  blood  iu  America.  But  this 
does  not  justify  the  withholding  of 
civil  rights  from  the  free  coloured  man, 
or  the  inflicting  upon  him  of  the  many 
social  indignities  to  which  the  Euro- 
pean traveller  is  astonished  to  see 
him  subjected,  in  cities  which  lx>ast  of 
the  intelligence  of  metropolitan  Bos- 
ton or  New  York. 

III.  But  our  space  reminds  us  that 
we  must  hasten  to  the  third  form  of 
retributive  justice,  by  which  the  United 
States  are  now  visited  for  the  incon- 
sistency of  their  paternal  legislation. 
Among  tho  bugbears  which  assailed 
the  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  was  the 
horror  of  an  aristocracy  such  as 
existed  In,  and,  according  to  their 
idea,  tyrannised  over  England  as  well 
as  the  other  states  of  Europe.  All 
their  new  institutions  were  framed 
with  the  design  of  for  ever  excluding 
such  a  dominant  body  from  the  States 
of  the  Confederation.  But  though  an 
aristocracv  of  hereditary  honours  has 
been  rendered  impossible,  and  the 
hills  of  public  distinction  are  by  the 
constitution  eciually  open  to  all  who 
choose  to  climb,  they  have  in  reality 


It  is  at  onc«  an  eTidenee  and  resolt  of  the  state  of  this  law  and  of  feeling  in 
lissippi,  Uiat,  though  it  contained  in  1850  upwards  of  800,000  slavfi,  it  numbered 
among  its  population  oaly  898  freo  coloured  people. 
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been  imable  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
a  political  power  in  the  States  more 
abeolate  than  that  of  any  European 
aristocracy — almost  as  nncontroUed  by 
public  sentiment  as  that  of  an  Asiatic 
potentate — and  in  the  hands  of  a  daas 
of  men,  the  idea  of  sabmission  to  whom 
is  most  abhorrent  to  British  feelings. 
To  this  roling  authority  the  name 
slace  power  has  been  applied,  and  the 
term  is  meant  to  express  **  that  con- 
trol in  and  over  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  which  is  exercised 
by  a  comparativelv  small  number  of 
persons,  distinguished  from  the  other 
twenty  millions  of  free  citizens,  and 
bound  together  by  a  common  interest, 
by  Mng  owners  of  staves^  As  the 
growth  and  actual  dominancy  of  this 
power  in  a  professedly  republican  and 
democratic  country,  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary actual  result  of  slavery,  the 
least  understood  in  this  country,  and 
yet  the  most  deserving  of  general  con- 
sideration, especiidly  by  the  mass  of 
the  British  people,  wo  shall  as  briefly 
as  possible  explain  its  nature,  its  basis, 
and  the  kind  of  control  it  exercises 
equally  over  the  affairs  of  the  separate 
states,  over  those  of  the  United  Con- 
federation, and  over  the  opinions  and 
proceedings  of  all  public  men. 

We  have  already  stated  some  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  has  been  con- 
cluded, that  although  the  number  of 
slaveholders,  including  men,  women, 
and  minors,  may  probably  exceed  a 
hundred  thousand,  yet  that  ^^  a  hun- 
dred thousand  for  the  slaveholding 
voters  is  unquestionably  a  large  esti- 
mate." But  there  are  in  all  three 
millions  of  other  free  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  are  entitled  to  vote. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  said,  or  by 
what  means  is  it  contrived,  that  the 
snudler  number  should  control  and 
direct  the  larger?  To  this  question 
it  is  not  difficult  to  give  an  answer. 
The  hundred  thousand  slaveholders, 
were  they  equally  divided  among 
the  fifteen  slave  states,  would  give 
an  average  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand to  each.  In  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  as  we  have  seen,  the  num- 
ber is  nearly  nine  thousand.  By  this 
small  body  the  property  of  the  state 
is  chiefly  owned.  They  are  the  land- 
holders in  the  slave  states  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  nobility  and  gentry 
are  the  owners   of  land   in  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland.  They  and  their 
families  are  also  the  best  instructed. 
They  alone  have  the  means  of  generally- 
educating  their  children— of  sending 
them  to  distant  schools,  and  of  main- 
taining them  till  their  education  is 
completed.  In  all  countries  the  pos- 
sessors of  property  and  knowledge  are 
the  most  influential.  The  slave- 
holders rule  the  slave  states. 

Besides,  the  slaveholders  have  votes 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
slaves.  By  the  Federal  Constitution, 
five  slaves,  in  the  apportionment 
of  representatives,  are  reckoned 
equal  to  three  free  white  persons. 
H^ce,  although  the  free  popula- 
tion of  the  slave  states  in  1850 
was  only  six  and  one- third  mil- 
lions, their  representative  population 
was  eight  and  one-third  millions ;  so 
that  they  send  to  Congress,  in  virtue 
of  their  slaves,  a  body  of  twenty  re- 
presentatives, in  addition  to  the  sixty- 
nine  to  which  their  white  population 
entitles  them.  Then  these  eighty- 
nine  men,  being  selected  by  the  slave- 
holders, are  all  understood  to  be  truo 
to  the  claims  and  supposed  interests 
of  the  slave  power.  If  not  all  actual 
slave-owners,  they  form  a  compact 
and  generally  unanimous  body,  who 
act  together  in  behalf  of  slavery,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  their  northern  friends, 
can  generally  determine  every  ques- 
tion which  concerns  the  interests  of 
the  slaveholding  states.  And  should 
they  fail,  then,  in  the  Upper  House  or 
Senate,  in  which  each  state  is  repre- 
sented by  two  senators,  they  count 
thirty  out  of  sixfy-two  votes,  and 
thus  determine,  with  almost  absolute 
certamty,  every  question,  whether  it 
originate  in  the  higher  body,  or  be 
sent  up  to  it  from  the  Lower  House. 

So  as  to  public  offices.  The  Presi- 
dent, for  example,  is  elected  by  a  col- 
lege of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
votes,  in  which  the  slave  states  pos- 
sess one  hundred  and  twenty  voices. 
Whatever  the  talents,  virtues,  and  ser- 
vices of  a  public  man,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  attain  the  last  object  of  hu- 
man ambition  in  the  United  States, 
unless  he  have  the  cordial  support 
of  this  united  and  formidable  body. 
They  always  have  given,  and  always 
will  give,  their  support  to  the  candidate 
whom  they  believe  they  can  most  rely 
upon  to  carry  out  their  peculiar  views 
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of  internal  and  international  policy. 
No  matter  what  conrt  the  risen  man 
may  pay  to  the  sonthem  goddess, 
when  be  begins  to  fancy  the  prize  of 
the  Presidency  not  unattainable  as  the 
end  of  his  intellectual  struggles — no 
matter  what  sacrifice  of  principle  he 
may  make  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  southern  lords,  what  efforts 
he  may  put  forth  in  their  behalf, 
measures  pass  in  favour  of  their 
▼lews,  declarations  falsify,  opinions 
recant,  or  old  friends  shake  off  and 
disgust — when  the  hour  of  nomina- 
tion comes,  they  will  prefer  before 
him  a  nameless  man,  whose  antece- 
dents bespeak  consistency  in  southern 
sentiment,  and  from  whose  talents  or 
conscientious  convictions  they  have 
nothing  to  apprehend.  Who  laboured 
longer  in  their  behalf  than  the  popular 
and  beloved  Clay?  who  sacrificed  more 
than  the  talented  and  broken-hearted 
Webster?  who  deserved  more  at  their 
hands  for  his  actual  doings  than  brave 
old  General  Scott?  Yet  a  Polk  or  a 
Pierce  were  lifted  at  once  from  com- 
parative obscurity,  and  without  a 
struggle  placed  in  the  high  position  to 
which  these  men  had  spent  their  lives 
in  endeavouring  to  attain.    Thus 

"  The  slaye  power  make  Presidentfl. 
The  President  and  senators,  by  mutnal 
concnrrence,  make  heads  of  departments  ; 
presidents,  heads  of  departments,  and 
senators,  make  collectors,  district  attor- 
neys, land  agents,  postmasters,  and  other 
salary-reeeivera.  These  make  all  sorts 
of  subordinates,  every  one  of  them  with 
a  palm  to  be  touched  from  the  public 
chest, '  through  all  the  classes  of  venality,' 
and  every  one  of  them,  from  high  to  low, 
with  a  noisy  voice  for  the  caucus,  and  a 
favour  or  a  rod  for  some  editor  of  a  news- 
paper in  town  or  village,  according  as 
he  loudly  cries  up  the  creators  or  creatures 
of  the  slave  power  as  patriots  and  sages, 
or  is  recusant  enough  to  keep  such  words 
to  something  like  their  old-fashioned 
sense.** — Stave  Povter,  p.  8. 

Of  course,  among  the  masses  this 
secret  influence  of  the  slave  power  is 
unseen  and  unfelt ;  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  votes,  and  of  a  purely  demo- 
cratic form  of  constitution,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  high  degree  of  universal 
freedom  is  believed  in,  boasted  of, 
and  taught  to  the  children  in  the 
catechisings  of  the  day  of  ^*  Independ- 
ence." And,  as  regards  state  offices, 
A  really  lit>erty-loving  and  inde- 
j       en t  man  may  attain  by  his  talents 


to  considerable  eminence.  He  may 
even,  like  Seward,  fill  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  .the  Em^nre  State :  but  here  he 
stops.  Let  him  enter  the  wider  arena  of 
Federal  ambition,  and  new  influences 
beset  him  to  whatever  walk  of  life  he 
may  belong.  Is  he  a  statesman  ? — then 
to  become  a  cabinet  minister,  or  head 
of  a  department,  he  must  sympathise 
with  the  governing  power.  Is  he  a 
diplomatist? — foreign  embassies  are 
only  open  to  their  creatures.  Is  he  a 
lawyer? — the  seats  on  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Conrt  are  reserved  for 
those  favourites  of  the  Senate  whose 
past  history  and  career  are,  in  a  Sonth- 
em sense,  irreproachable. 

The  system  requires  no  further  de* 
velopment.  It  is  paramount  in  the 
slave  states.  In  all  that  concerns 
Federal  legislation  and  governmental 
action,  tn  reference  to  tfie  slave  interest^ 
it  is  paramount  over  the  whole  Union. 
Directly  or  indirectly,  no  class — 
scarcely  even  an  individual — is  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  influence,  even  in  the 
northern  states.  New  York  and 
Boston  are  the  centres  of  a  mercan* 
tile  and  monied  aristocracy,  which 
bonds  of  mutual  interest  closely  con- 
nect with  the  landed  and  slave 
aristocracy  of  the  southern  states. 
From  these  centres  a  controlling  influ- 
ence radiates  through  New  England 
and  New  York,  which  leaves  no  body 
of  men  untouched.  The  pulpit,  as 
well  as  the  press,  is  either  converted 
or  silenced  by  its  management. 

''In  most  of  our  religious  societies,  a 
few  men  of  property  have  their  minister^ 
livelihood  very  much  in  their  power.  If 
they  choose  to  withdraw  their  pecuniary 
support,  the  burden  falls  too  heavy  on 
those  who  remain,  and  the  minister  must 
be  impoverished  or  dismissed.  Dismissal, 
besides  involving  the  chance  of  impover- 
ishment, is  to  a  parish  minister  a  great 
affliction  in  other  respects.  It  tears  him 
away  from  cherished  associations  of  place 
and  friendship,  and  compels  him  to  leave 
work,  on  which  he  has  expended  his  best 
efforts,  unfinished,  and  the  harvest  of  use- 
fulness, to  which  he  had  looked  with 
sanguine  hope,  unreaped.  Everybody 
understands  thai.  It  comes  upon  many 
ministers,  whenever  such  is  the  will  of 
the  wealthy  members  of  their  congrega- 
tion. And  it  comes  in  terrible  form.  To 
a  clergyman,  with  a  wife  and  children 
about  him,  accustomed  to  a  fair  share  of 
the  comforts,  not  to  say  of  the  proper  in- 
dulgences, of  life — with  no  means  of  pro- 
viding for  his  family,  except  by  the  exer- 
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cue  of  his  profeamoii  —  and  oommonly 
with  ao  edaoaiion,  tastes^  and  habits,  on 
his  own  part  and  on  theirs,  which  make 
it  more  distressing  for  them  than  for 
many  other  persons  to  struggle  with  the 
hardships  of  narrow  and  uncertain  means 
— the  threat  of  being  cast  upon  the  wide 
world,  if  he  stands  np  for  Right  and 
Hnmanitj,  has  a  fearful  power,  —-j^im' 
',  p.  72. 


NoCwilhsUnding  the  apparent  in- 
€rMae  of  power  gained  of  late  years 
by  the  free  states  in  the  Federal  re* 
presentation,  the  slave  power  was 
probably  never  more  influential  than 
at  the  present  time.  The  proportion 
of  members  sent  respectively  by  the 
free  and  slave  states  to  the  Honse  of 
Bepresentatives  in  Congress  was — 

18SS.  186S. 

Slave  States,        101  89 

Free  States,         142  148 


Difference, 


41 


59 


—being  a  gain  of  eighteen  votes  by 
the  free  states.  Yet  the  effect  has 
only  been  to  make  the  lessening  body 
more  united,  more  energetic,  and 
more  determined  in  their  exertions  to 
retain  their  influence,  and  if  possible 
to  regain  their  lost  numbers  in  the 
Honse  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate.  Every  passage  in  the  recent 
political  history  of  the  Confederation, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign,  manifests 
the  influence  of  this  energy  and  per- 
severing determination.  The  com- 
promise measures  at  home,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  the  war  with 
Mexico,  are  so  many  special  illustra- 
tions of  their  energetic  action. 

Two  reflections  will  occur  to  the 
readers  of  the  above  statements.  The 
fim  is,  how  erroneous  have  been  the 
opinions  generally  entertained  among 
OS,  and  the  statements  put  forth  as  to 
the  amount  of  actual  personal  freedom 
of  thought  and  action  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  power 
of  registering  a  vote  is  no  measure  of 
a  man's  actual  liberty.  If,  notwith- 
standing all  the  democratic  forms  of 
the  United  States  constitution,  and 
the  safeguards  with  which  the  fathers 
of  the  Revolution  hemmed  it  round, 
all  free  action  is  controlled  and  pre- 
vented by  a  secretly  influential  mas- 
ter-power, the  name  and  form  of  a 


Republic  avail  nothing ;  and  General 
Pierce,  the  puppet  of  &e  slaveholders, 
might  as  well  have  been  elected  life 
Emperor,  as  quadrennial  President, 
of  their  wide  dominions.  The  second 
reflection  springs  up  when  we  think 
of  the  character  of  the  governing 
body--on  wbatbasis  their  power  rests. 
^'  They  are  distinguished  from  their 
fellow- citizens  oniy  by  holding  pro- 
perty in  slaves,'*''  An  aristocracy  of 
talent,  an  aristocracy  of  buth,  even 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  may  be  to- 
lerated in  a  constitutional  country; 
but  an  aristocracy  of  slaveholders 
appears  to  us  the  least  desirable,  and 
in  sentiment  the  most  intolerable  form 
of  a  governing  power  to  which  a  civi- 
lised community  can  be  subjected. 
We  are  not  so  ignorant  of  physiology 
as  to  join  in  the  popular  cry  as  to  the 
necessary  inefficiency  of  a  hereditary 
aristocracy ;  bnt  granting  all  that  the 
most  extreme  British  Radical  can 
affirm  upon  this  point,  to  what  form 
of  power  would  not  even  he  rather 
submit,  than  to  one  which  has  its 
origin  only  in  the  possession  of  ab- 
solute property  in  man  ? 

None  of  our  British  parties  can 
really  sympathise  with  either  of  the 
leading  parties  in  the  United  States. 
The  Democracy  in  America  goes  for 
unrestrained  progress  in  thought  and 
action,  for  free  trade,  for  slavery,  for 
annexation.  *^  Buy  where  you  can 
cheapest,  and  sell  where  you  can 
dearest"  This  is  General  Cass*s  com- 
mercial motto.  His  Union-extension 
one  is,  *^  Swallow  Canada  and  Cuba.'* 
Others,  with  still  wider  swallow,  are 
prepared  to  gulp  down  Mexico  also, 
with  Central  America  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  in  the  mean  time 
Japan.  The  Whigs  take  as  their 
badge.  Things  as  they  are;  or,  cautions 
progress,  no  more  territory,  discou- 
ragement of  slavery  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  fostering  of  na- 
tive industry.  In  the  recent  elections 
in  the  United  States,  the  Democratic 
party  have  triumphed  to  an  extent 
unprecedented  in  any  previous  contest 
for  the  supreme  power,  (xeneral 
Pierce,  therefore,  will  enter  into  office 
with  an  amonnt  of  power  which  no 
President  since  the  days  of  General 
Jackson  has  been  able  to  boast.* 


*  Jaeksoo,  on  his  second  election  in  1832,  had  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College 
of  152.    Harrison,  who  died,  had  in  1840  a  majority  of  1 74.    Bat  Pierce  had  about  313. 
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The  present  demands  of  the  slave 
power  are,  /irst,  that  the  so-called 
compromise  measures,  carried  by  Clay 
and  Webster,  shall  be  considered  as 
final  settlements  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, a$far  as  they  (jo.  And  the  de- 
mocratic party,  in  their  conference 
at  Baltimore,  in  1852,  resolved  to 
"  resist  idl  attempts  at  renewing  in 
Congress,  or  ont  of  it,  the  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question,  under  what- 
ever shape  or  colour  the  attempt  may 
be  made.'*  In  this  demand,  therefore, 
they  arc  certain  of  the  support  of  the 
democratic  party,  as  well  as  of  the 
section  of  the  Whigs  known  as  the 
Union  party,  and  who  were  the  spe- 
cial supporters  of  the  late  Daniel 
Webster. 

Second^  The  addition  of  new  slave 
states  to  the  Union,  and  through  them 
the  restoration  of  their  supremacy  in 
the  Senate.  With  a  view  to  this,  it  is 
understood,  and  was  publicly  acceded 
to  by  Mr  Webster,  that  Texas  is  to 
be  divided,  and  at  least  four  new 
slave  states  carved  out  of  it.  This 
alone  would  give  them  eight  new 
votes  in  the  Senate.  Between  Texas 
and  Arkansas  lies  a  tract  of  territory 
comprising  no  less  than  70,000  square 
miles,  at  present  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Indians,  out  of  which  several  new 
slave  states  are  expected  to  be  formed. 
And  with  a  view  to  this,  the  slave 
party  arc  now  asserting  the  new  doc- 
trine, that  all  territory — instead  of 
being  free  till  its  population  is  large 
enough  to  form  a  constitution,  and 
pronounce  upon  the  admission  of 
slavery — being  the  property  of  all  the 
states  alike,  is  open  equally  to  all 
citizens  for  settlement  with  their  pro- 
perty of  every  description,  and  that 
the  government  is  bound  to  protect 
them.  This  doctrine,  if  received, 
would  virtually  annex  to  the  slave 
states  every  territory  in  which  slave- 
owners might  choose  to  settle.  It  is 
hoped,  also,  that  Xew  ^lexico  and 
Utah  will  be  admitted  only  as  slave 
states ;  that  Southern  California  will 
still  be  cut  off  by  the  line  SC  SO',  and 
converted  into  a  slave  state ;  and  that 
at  least  the  province  of  Sonora,  be- 
lieved to  be  rich  in  ffold  and  silver, 
mav  soon  be  detached  from  Mexico, 
and  added  to  the  States  of  the  Union. 
But  these  are  all  contingencies  de- 
pending, not  so  much  on  their  own 
acrupulosity,  as  upon  the  progress  of 


drcnmstances,  which  cannot  be  forced. 
Thus  the  state  of  Texas,  which  was 
inhabited  under  Mexican  rule,  was 
some  time  an  independent  country, 
and  has  already  been  upwards  of  ten 
years  in  the  Union,  has  still  only  a 
total  population  of  205,000.  Many 
years  must  elapse,  therefore,  before  it 
can  become  so  largely  and  so  gene- 
rally peopled  as  to  admit  of  being 
subdivided  into  new  States.  A  similar 
remark  applies  to  Southern  California, 
to  the  Indian  territory,  and  probably 
also  to  Sonora  and  New  Mexico. 
Hence  the  anxiety  with  which  the  eyes 
of  southern  politicians  turn  to  Cuba 
and  St  Domingo,  in  which  a  large 
population  already  exists,  and  which, 
therefore,  could  at  once  be  split  up 
into  states,  and  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Union.  On  a  review 
of  the  whole  matter,  therefore,  we 
may  reiterate  the  opinion  we  ex- 
pressed at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
article,  that  the  slavery  question  is 
not  settled.  It  is  neither  settled  as  a 
question  of  internal  policy  and  home 
quiet,  nor  as  a  question  affecting  fo- 
reign relations  and  external  peace. 

To  such  forms  of  actual  and  con- 
tingent retribution  has  the  first  Legis- 
ation  of  the  American  Confederation 
led ;— to  fear,  anxiety,  and  distrust  of 
a  growing  coloured  race ;  to  a  wide- 
spread lowering  of  the  moral  and 
social  character ;  and  to  an  apparently 
total  subversion  of  individual  poli- 
tical power  and  liberty.  The  more 
we  compare  our  own  condition  and 
institutions  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  the  more  reason  have  we  to 
rejoice  in  our  own  superior  political 
and  constitutional  advantages  —  the 
more  reason  to  hesitate  and  inquire, 
before  we  modify  our  own  constitu- 
tional forms  or  social  habits,  with  the 
view  of  squeezing  them  to  an  Ame- 
rican pattern. 

We  add  but  a  single  observation 
more.  In  treating  of  this  grave  sub- 
ject we  have  restrained  our  British 
feelings,  and  kept  under  the  expres- 
sion of  political  or  party  sympathies. 
In  discussing  a  peculiarly  American 
qnestion,  *we  have  wished  to  speak 
candidly,  equally  without  hard  words 
or  home  bias—Yor,  the  more  plainly 
the  institution  Is  seen,  and  the  more 
calmlv  considered,  the  more  influential 
will  the  study  be  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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BOOK   XII.   CONTINUED — CHAPTER  XXXI. 


''There  is  a  hitch,"  said  Dick 
pithily,  when  Randal  joined  him  in 
the  oak  copse  at  ten  o^clock.  ''  Life 
is  fall  of  hitches.** 

Randal. — "The  art  of  life  is  to 
smoothe  them  away.  What  hitch  is 
this,  my  dear  Avenel  ?  '* 

Dick. — ^*  Leonard  has  taken  haff 
at  certain  expressions  of  Lord  L'£s- 
trange's  at  the  nomination  to-day,  and 
talks  of  retiring  from  the  contest." 

Randal,  (with  secret  glee.) — ^**  Bat 
bis  resignation  wonld  smoothe  a  hitch 
— not  create  one.  The  votes  pro- 
mised to  him  woald  thus  be  freed, 
and  go  to — " 

Dick.— "The  Right  Honourable 
Red-Tapist !" 

Randal. — "  Are  you  serious  ?" 

Dick. — "  As  an  undertaker  I  The 
fact  is,  there  are  two  parties  among 
the  Yellows  as  there  are  in  the  Church 
— High  Yellow  and  Low  Yellow. 
Leonard  has  made  great  way  with  the 
High  Yellows,  and  has  more  influence 
with  them  than  I ;  and  the  High  Yel- 
lows infinitely  prefer  Egerton  to  your- 
self. They  say,  ^Politics  apart,  he 
would  be  an  honour  to  the  borough.* 
Leonard  is  of  the  same  opinion ;  and 
if  he  retires,  I  don*t  think  I  could 
coax  either  him  ^or  the  Highflyers  to 
make  you  any  the  better  by  bis  resig- 
nation.** 

Randal. — "But  surely  your  ne- 
phew's sense  of  gratitude  to  you  would 
induce  him  not  to  go  against  your 
wishes  ?.** 

Dick. — "  Unluckily  the  gratitude 
is  all  the  other  way.  It  is  I  who  am 
under  obligations  to  him — not  ho  to 
me.  As  for  Lord  L*£strange,  I  can't 
make  head  or  tail  of  his  real  inten- 
tions; and  why  he  should  have  at- 


tacked Leonard  in  that  way,  puzzles 
me  more  than  all,  for  he  wished  Leo- 
nard to  stand.  And  Levy  has  pri- 
vately informed  me  that,  in  spite  of 
my  lord's  friendship  for  the  Right 
Honourable,  you  are  the  man  he  de- 
sires to  secure.** 

Randal. — "  He  has  certainly  shown 
that  desire  throughout  the  whole  can- 
vass.** 

Dick. — "  I  suspect  that  the  borough- 
mongers  haye  got  a  seat  for  Egerton 
elsewhere ;  or,  perhaps,  should  his 
party  come  in  again,  he  is  to  be  pitch- 
forked into  the  Upper  House.** 

Randal,  (smiling.) — "Ah,  Ayenel, 
you  are  so  shrewd ;  you  see  through 
everything.  I  will  also  add,  that 
Egerton  wants  some  short  respite 
from  public  life  in  order  to  nurse  his 
health  and  attend  to  his  affairs,  other- 
wise I  could  not  even  contemplate  the 
chance  of  the  electors  preferring  me  to 
him,  without  a  pang." 

Dick. — "  Pang !— stuff" — consider- 
able. The  oak  trees  don't  hear  us  I 
You  want  to  come  into  Parliament, 
and  no  mistake.  If  I  am  the  man  to 
retire — as  I  always  proposed,  and  had 
got  Leonard  to  agree  to,  before  this 
confounded  speech  of  L*£strange*s — 
come  into  Parliament  you  will,  for  the 
Low  Yellows  I  can  twist  round  my 
finger,  provided  the  High  Yellows 
wiU  not  interfere; — in  short,  I  could 
transfer  to  you  votes  promised  to  me, 
but  I  can't  answer  for  those  promised 
to  Leonard.  Levy  tells  me  you  are 
to  marry  a  rich  girl,  and  will  have 
lots  of  money ;  so,  of  course,  you  will 
pay  my  expenses  if  you  come  in 
through  my  votes.** 

Randal. — "  My  dear  Avenel,  cer- 
tainly I  will.** 
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Dick. — "  And  I  have  two  private 
bills  I  want  to  smuggle  throngh  Par- 
liament.'' 

Randal. — "They  shall  be  smug- 
gled, rely  on  it.  Mr  Fairfield  being 
on  one  side  the  House,  and  I  on  the 
other,  we  two  could  prevent  all  un- 
pleasant opposition.  Private  bills  are 
easily  managed — with  that  tact  which 
I  flatter  myself  I  possess.'* 

Dick. — "And  when  the  bills  are 
throngh  the  House,  and  you  have  had 
time  to  look  about  you,  I  daresay  you 
will  see  that  no  man  can  go  against 
Public  Opinion,  unless  be  wants  to 
knock  his  own  head  against  a  stone 
wall ;  and  that  Public  Opinion  is  de- 
cidedly Yellow." 

Randal,  (with  candour.) — "  I  can- 
not deny  that  Public  Opinion  is  Yel- 
low ;  and,  at  my  age,  it  is  natural 
that  I  should  not  commit  myself  to 
the  policy  of  a  former  generation. 
Bl«e  is  fast  wearing  out.  But,  to  re- 
tnm  to  Mr  Fairfield— you  do  not 
Bjpeak  as  if  you  had  no  hope  of  keeping 
him  straight  to  what  I  understand 
to  be  his  agreement  with  your- 
self.   Surely  his  honour  is  engaged  to 

itr 

Dick. — **  I  don't  know  as  to  honour ; 
but  he  has  now  taken  a  fancy  to 
public  life ;  at  least  so  he  said  no  later 
than  this  morning  before  we  went  into 
the  hall ;  and  I  trust  that  matters  will 
oome  right.  Indeed,  I  left  him  with 
Parson  Dale,  who  promised  me  that 
be  would  use  all  his  best  exertions  to 
reconcile  Leonard  and  my  lord,  and 
that  Leonard  should  do  nothing 
hastily." 

Randal. — "But  why  should  Mr 
Fairfield  retire  because  Lord  L'£s- 
trange  wounds  his  feelings?  I  am 
sure  Mr  Fairfield  has  wounded  mine, 
but  that  does  not  make  me  think  of 
retiring." 

Dick. — "  Oh,  Leonard  is  a  poet, 
and  poets  are  quite  as  crotchety  as 
L'Estrange  said  they  were.  And  Leo- 
nard is  under  obligations  to  Lord 
L'Estrange,  and  thought  that  Lord 
L'Estrange  was  pleased  by  his  stand- 
ing ;  whereas  now— in  short,  it  is  all 
Greek  to  me,  except  that  Leonard 
has  mounted  his  high  horse,  and  if 
that  throws  him,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
throw  you.  But  still  I  have  great 
f  fidence  in  Parson  Dale — a  good 
>w,  who  has  much  influence  with 


Leonard.  And  though  I  thought  it 
right  to  be  above-board,  and  let  yon 
know  where  the  danger  lies,  yet  one 
thing  I  can  promise — if  I  resign,  yon 
shall  come  in  ;  so  shake  hands  on  it." 

Randal. — "  My  dear  Avenel  I  And 
your  wish  is  to  resign  ?" 

Dick. — "  Certainly.  I  should  do 
so  a  little  time  after  noon,  contriving 
to  be  below  Leonard  on  the  poll. 
Yon  know  Emanuel  Trout,  the  cap* 
tain  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  ^  waiters 
on  Providence,'  as  they  are  called?" 

Randal. — "To  be  sure  I  do." 

Dick. — "  When  Emanuel  Trout 
comes  into  the  booth,  you  will  know 
how  the  election  turns.  As  he  votes, 
all  the  Hundred  and  Fif^  will  vote. 
Now  I  must  go  back.  Good -night. 
You'll  not  forget  that  my  expenses 
are  to  be  paid.  Point  of  honour. 
Still,  if  they  are  not  paid,  the  elec- 
tion can  be  upset — petition  for  brib- 
ery and  corruption  ;  and  if  they  are 
paid,  why,  Lansmere  may  be  your 
seat  for  life." 

Randal. — "  Your  expenses  shall 
be  paid  the  moment  my  marriage 
gives  me  the  means  to  pay  them — 
and  that  must  be  very  soon.'* 

Dick. — "  So  Levy  says.  And  my 
little  jobs— the  private  bills?" 

Randal.  —  "  Consider  the  bills 
passed  and  the  jobs  done." 

Dick. — "  And  one  must  not  forget 
one's  country.  One  must  do  the  best 
one  can  for  one's  principles.  Egerton 
is  infernally  Blue.  You  allow  Public 
Opinion— is — " 

Randal. — "  Yellow.  Not  a  doubt 
of  it." 

Dick. — "  Good  night.  Ha — ^ha — 
humbug,  eh?" 

Randal. — "  Humbug  I  Between 
men  like  us — oh  no.  Good  night,  my 
dear  friend — I  rely  on  you." 

Dick.—"  Yes ;  but  mind,  I  pro- 
mise nothing  if  Leonard  Fairfield 
does  not  stand." 

Randal. — "  He  must  stand  ;  keep 
him  to  it.  Your  affairs— your  busi- 
ness—your mill — " 

Dick.  —  "  Very  true.  He  must 
stand.  I  have  great  faith  in  Parson 
Dale." 

Randal  glided  back  through  the 
park.  When  he  came  on  the  ter- 
race, he  suddenly  encountered  Lord 
L'Estrange.  "I  have  just  been  pri- 
vately into  the  town,  my  dear  lord. 
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and  beard  a  stnmge  mmoiir,  that  Mr 
Furfield  was  to  annoyed  by  some 
remarks  in  your  lordship^s  admirable 
speech,  that  he  talks  of  retiring  from 
the  contest.  That  would  giye  a  new 
feature  to  the  election,  and  perplex 
aU  om*  calculations.  And  I  fear,  in 
that  case,  there  might  be  some  secret 
coalition  between  Avenel^s  friends 
and  our  Committee,  whom,  I  am  told, 
I  displeased  by  the  moderate  speech 
which  yoor  loi^ship  so  eloquently  de- 
feBded--a  coalition,  by  which  Avenel 
would  come  in  with  Mr  Egerton; 
whoeas,  if  we  all  four  stand,  Mr 
£gerton,  I  presume,  wDl  be  quite 
safe;  and  I  certainly  think  I  have 
an  excellent  chance.*' 

Lord  L'EIstrakge. — *'  So  Mr  Fair- 
field would  reUre  in  consequence  of 
my  remarks!  I  am  going  into  the 
town,  and  I  intend  to  apologise  for 
those  remarks,  and  retract  them." 

Randal,  (joyously.)— "Noble I" 

Lord  L'Estrange  looked  at  Leslie's 
face,  upon  which  the  stars  gleamed 
palely.  "Mr  Egerton  has  thought 
more  of  your  success  than  of  his  own," 
said  he  gravely,  and  hurried  on. 

Randal  continued  on  the  terrace. 
Perhaps  Harley*s  last  words  gave  him 
a  twinge  of  compunction.  His  bead 
sank  musingly  on  his  breast,  and  he 
paced  to  and  fro  the  long  gravel 
walk,  summoning  up  all  his  intellect 
to  resist  eve^  temptation  to  what 
could  injure  his  self-interest. 

"  Skulking  knave ! "  muttered  Har- 
ley.  "  At  least  there  will  be  nothing 
to  repent,  if  I  can  do  justice  on  him. 
That  is  not  revenge.  Come,  that 
must  be  fair  retribution.  Besides, 
bow  else  can  I  deliver  Violante?" 
He  laughed  gaily,  his  heart  was  so 
light;  and  his  foot  bounded  on  as 
fleet  as  the  deer  that  he  startled 
amongst  the  fern. 

A  few  yards  from  the  turnstile,  he 
overtook  Richard  AveneL,  disguised 
in  a  rough  greatcoat  and  spectacles. 
Nevertheless,  Harley's  eye  detected 
the  Yellow  candidate  at  the  first 
glance.  He  caught  Dick  familiarly  by 
the  arm.  "  Well  met — I  was  going 
to  yon.  We  have  the  election  to 
settle." 

"  On  the  terms  I  mentioned  to  your 
lordship?"  said  Dick,  startled.  "I 
will  agree  to  return  one  of  your  can- 
didates; but  it  must  not  be  Audley 
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Egerton."    Harley  whispered  close  in 
Avenel^s  ear. 

Avenel  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
amazement.  The  two  gentlemen 
walked  on  rapidly,  and  conversing 
with  great  eagerness. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Avenel,  at  length 
stopping  short,  "  one  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  serve  a  family  connection — and 
a  connection  that  does  a  man  so  much 
credit ;  and  how  caix  one  go  against 
one*8  own  brother-in-law  ? — a  gentle* 
man  of  such  high  standing — pull  up 
the  whole  family !  How  pleased  Mrs 
Richard  Avenel  will  bel  Why  the 
devil  did  not  I  know  it  before  ?  And 
poor— dear — dear  Nora.  Ah  that  she 
were  living  I "   Dick^s  voice  trembled. 

"  Her  name  will  be  righted ;  and  I 
will  explain  why  it  was  my  fault  that 
Egerton  did  not  before  acknowledge 
his  marriage,  and  claim  you  as  a 
brother.  Come,  then,  it  is  all  fixed 
and  settled." 

"  No,  my  lord ;  I  am  pledged  the 
other  way.  I  don^t  see  how  I  can  get 
off  my  word — to  Randal  Leslie ; — f  m 
not  over  nice,  nor  what  is  called 
Quixotic,  but  still  my  word  is  given, 
that  if  I  retire  from  the  election,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  return  Leslie 
instead  of  Egerton." 

"  I  know  that  through  Baron  Levy. 
But  if  your  nephew  retires?" 

"  Oh,  that  would  solve  all  difficul- 
ties. But  the  poor  boy  has  now  a 
wish  to  come  into  Parliament;  and 
he  has  done  me  a  service  in  the  hour 
of  need." 

"  Leave  it  to  me.  And  as  to  Ran- 
dal Leslie,  he  shall  have  an  occasion 
himself  to  acquit  you  and  redeem 
himself;  and  happy,  indeed,  will  it 
be  for  him  if  he  has  yet  one  spark 
of  gratitude,  or  one  particle  of  hon- 
our." The  two  continued  to  con- 
verse for  a  few  moments  —  Dick 
seeming  to  forget  the  election  itself, 
and  ask  questions  of  more  interest  to 
his  heart,  which  Harley  answered  so, 
that  Dick  wrung  L'Estrange^s  hand 
with  great  emotion — and  muttered, 
"  My  poor  mother !  I  understand 
now  why  she  would  never  talk  to  me 
of  Nora  ?  When  may  I  tell  her  the 
truth  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  evening,  after  the  elec- 
tion, Egerton  shall  embrace  you  all." 

Dick  started,  and,  saying — **  See 
Leonard  as  soon  as  you  can  —  there 
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is  no  time  to  lose,"  plunged  into  a 
lane  that  led  towards  the  obscurer 
recesses  of  the  town.  Harley  con- 
tinued his  way  with  the  same  light 
elastic  tread  which  (lost  during  his 
abnegation  of  his  own  nature)  wiis 
now  restored  to  the  foot,  that  seemed 
loath  to  leave  a  print  upon  the  mire. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  High 
Street  he  encountered  Mr  Dale  and 
Fairfield,  walking  slowly,  arm  in 
arm. 

Harley. — "  Leonard,  I  was  com- 
ing to  you.  Give  me  your  hand. 
Forget  for  the  present  the  words  that 
justly  stung  and  offended  you.  I  will 
do  more  than  apologise — I  will  repair 
the  wrong.  Excuse  me,  Mr  Dale — 
I  have  one  word  to  say  in  private  to 
Leonard.'*    He  drew  Fairfield  aside. 

**  Avenel  tells  me  that  if  you  were 
to  retire  from  this  contest,  it  would 
be  a  sacrifice  of  inclination.   Is  it 

450?" 

"My  lord,  I  have  sorrows  that  I 
would  fain  forget ;  and,  though  I  at 
first  shrunk  from  the  strife  in  which  I 
have  been  since  engaged,  yet  now  a 
literary  career  seems  to  me  to  have 
lost  its  old  charm;  and  I  find  that, 
in  public  life,  there  is  a  distraction  to 
the  thoughts  which  embitter  solitude, 
that  books  fail  to  bestow.  There- 
fore, if  you  still  wish  me  to  continue 
this  contest,  though  I  know  not  your 
motive,  it  ^vill  not  be  as  it  was  to  be- 
gin it— a  reluctant  and  a  painful  obe- 
dience to  your  request." 

"  I  understand.  It  was  a  sacrifice  of 
inclination  to  begin  the  contest— it 
would  be  now  a  sacrifice  of  inclina- 
tion to  withdraw?" 

**  Honestly — yes,  my  lord." 

**  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  for  I  ask  that 
sacrifice;  a  sacrifice  which  you  will 
recall  hereafter  with  delight  and 
pride ;  a  sacrifice  sweeter,  if  I  read 
your  nature  aright — oh,  sweeter  far, 
than  all  which  commonplace  ambition 
could  bestow  1  And  when  you  learn 
why  I  make  this  demand,  you  will 
say,  *  This,  indeed,  is  reparation  for 
the  words  that  wounded  my  affec- 
tions, and  wronged  my  heart.'" 

"My  lord,  my  lord  I"  exclaimed 
Leonard,  "  the  injury  is  repaired  al- 
ready. You  give  me  back  your 
esteem,  when  you  so  well  anticipate 
my  answer.  Your  esteem!  — life 
«miles  again.     I  can  return  to  my 


more  legitimate  career  without  a  sigh. 
I  have  no  need  of  distraction  from 
thought  now.  Yon  will  believe  that, 
whatever  my  past  presumption,  I  can 
pray  sincerely  for  your  happiness." 

"Poet I — you  adorn  your  career; 
you  fulfil  your  mission,  even  at  this 
moment ;  yon  beautify  the  world ; 
you  give  to  the  harsh  form  of  Duty 
the  cestus  of  the  Graces,"  said  Har- 
ley,  trying  to  force  a  smUe  to  his 
quivering  lips.  "  But  we  must  hast- 
en  back  to  the  prose  of  existence. 
I  accept  your  sacrifice.  As  for  the 
time  and  mode  I  must  select,  in  order 
to  insure  its  result,  I  will  ask  you  to 
abide  by  such  instructions  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  convey  through  your 
uncle.  Till  then,  no  word  of  your 
intentions — not  even  to  Mr  Dale. 
Forgive  me  if  I  would  rather  secure 
Mr  Egerton's  election  than  yours. 
Let  that  explanation  suffice  for  the 
present.  What  think  you,  by  the 
way,  of  Audley  Egerton?" 

"  I  thought  when  I  heard  him 
speak,  and  when  he  closed  with  those 
touching  words — implying  that  he  left 
all  of  his  life  not  devoted  to  his 
country  —  *  to  the  charity  of  his 
friends' — how  proudly,  even  as  his 
opponent,  I  could  have  clasped  his 
hand ;  and  if  he  had  wronged  me  in 
private  life,  I  should  have  thought  it 
ingratitude  to  the  country  he  had  so 
served,  to  have  remembered  the  of- 
fence." 

Harley  turned  away  abruptly,  and 
joined  Mr  Dale. 

"  Leave  Leonard  to  go  home  by 
himself;  you  see  that  I  have  healed 
whatever  wounds  I  inflicted  on  him." 

Parson. — "  And  your  better  na- 
ture thus  awakened,  I  trust,  my  dear 
lord,  that  you  have  altogether  aban- 
doned the  idea  of — 

Harley. — "  Revenge — no.  And 
if  yon  do  not  approve  that  revenge 
to-morrow,  I  >vill  never  rest  till  I 
have  seen  you — a  bishop  1 " 

Mr  Dale,  (much  shocked.) — "  My 
lord,  for  shame!" 

Harley,  (seriously.) — "  My  levity 
is  but  lip-deep,  my  dear  Mr  Dale. 
But  sometimes  the  froth  on  the  wave 
shows  the  change  in  the  tide." 

The  Parson  looked  at  him  earnestly, 
and  then  seized  him  by  both  hands 
with  holy  gladness  and  affection. 

"Return  to  the  Park  now,"  said 
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fiariey,  smHing ;  "  and  tell  Yiolante, 
if  it  be  not  too  late  to  see  her,  that 
she  was  even  more  eloquent  than 

Lord  L*£strange  bounded  forward. 

Mr  Dale  walked  back  through  the 
park  to  Lansmere  House.  On  the 
terrace  he  found  Randal,  who  was 
still  pacing  to  and  fro,  sometimes  in 
the  starlight,  sometimes  in  the  sha- 
dow. 

Leslie  looked  np,  and  seeing^  Mr 
Dale,  the  dose  astuteness  of  his  as- 
pect returned;  and  stepping  out  of 
the  twilight  deep  into  the  shadow,  he 


*^I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr 
Fairfield  bad  been  so  hurt  by  Lord 
L*£8trange*s  severe  allusions.  Pity 
that  political  differences  should  inter- 
fere with  private  friendships ;  but  I 
hear  that  yon  have  been  to  Mr  Fair- 
field— and,  doubtless,  as  the  peace- 
maker. Perhaps  you  met  Lord 
L'Estrange  by  the  way  ?  He  promised 
me  that  he  would  apologise  and  re- 
tract.'' 

**  Grood  young  man,'*  said  the  un- 
easpecting  Parson,  '^  he  has  done  so." 

^^And  Mr  Leonard  Fairfield  will 
therefore,  I  presume,  continue  the 
contest?" 

^^ Contest  —  ah,  this  election!  I 
suppose  so,  of  course.  But  I  grieve 
that  he  should  stand  against  you,  who 
fieem  to  be  disposed  towards  him  so 
kindly." 

^^  Oh,"  said  Randal,  with  a  bene- 
volent smile,  '^  we  have  fought  be- 
fore, you  know,  and  I  beat  him  then. 
I  may  do  so  again  I " 

And  he  walked  iiito  the  house,  arm 
in  arm  with  the  Parson.  Mr  Dale 
sought  Violante — Leslie  retired  to  his 
own  room,  and  felt  his  election  was 
secured. 

Lord  L'Estrange  had  gained  the 
thick  of  the  streets — passing  groups 
of  roaring  enthusiasts — Bine  and  Yel- 
low— now  met  with  a  cheer — now 
followed  by  a  groan.  Just  by  a  pub- 
lic-bouse that  formed  the  angle  of  a 
lane  with  the  High  Street,  and  which 
was  all  a-blaze  with  light,  and  all 
alive  with  clamour,  he  beheld  the 
graceful  Baron  leaning  against  the 
threshold,  smoking  his  cigar,  too  re- 
fined to  associate  its  divine  vapour  with 
the  wreaths  of  shag  within,  and  chat- 
ting agreeably  with  a  knot  of  females. 
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who  were  either  attracted  by  the 
general  excitement,  or  waiting  to  see 
husband,  brother,  father,  or  son,  who 
were  now  joining  in  the  chorus  of 
"  Blue  for  ever  I"  that  rang  from  tap- 
room to  attic  of  the  illumined  hos- 
tehy .  Levy,  seeing  Lord  L'Estrange, 
withdrew  his  cigar  from  his  lips,  and 
hastened  to  join  him.  *^  All  the  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  are  in  there,"  said  the 
Baron,  with  a  backward  significant 
jerk  of  his  thumb  towards  the  inn. 
*^I  have  seen  them  all  privately,  in 
tens  at  a  time ;  and  I  have  been  tell- 
ing the  ladies  without,  that  it  will  be 
best  for  the  interest  of  their  families  to 
go  home,  and  let  us  lock  up  the  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  safe  from  the  Yellows, 
till  we  bring  them  to  the  poll.  But 
I  am  afraid,"  continued  Levy,  *'  that 
the  rascals  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon  unless  I  actually  pay  them  be- 
forehand ;  and  that  would  be  disre- 
putable, immoral — and,  what  is  more, 
it  would  upset  the  election.  Besides, 
if  they  are  paid  beforehand,  query,  is 
it  quite  sure  how  they  will  vote  after- 
wards ?" 

"  Mr  Avenel,  I  daresay,  can  man- 
age them,"  said  Harley.  "Pray  do 
nothing  immoral,  and  nothing  that 
will  upset  the  election.  I  think  you 
might  as  well  go  home." 

**  Home !  No,  pardon  me,  my  lord ; 
there  must  be  some  head  to  direct 
the  committee,  and  keep  our  captains 
at  their  posts  upon  the  doubtful  elec- 
tors. A  great  deal  of  mischief  may 
be  done  between  this  and  the  morrow ; 
and  I  would  sit  up  all  night — ay,  six 
nights  a-week  for  the  next  three 
months — to  prevent  any  awkward 
mistake  by  which  Audley  Egerton 
can  be  retuiiied." 

"His  return  would  really  grieve 
you  60  much  ?"  said  Harley. 

"  You  may  judge  of  that  by  the  zeal 
with  which  I  enter  into  all  your 
designs." 

Here  there  was  a  sudden  and  won- 
drously  loud  shout  from  another  inn 
— a  Yellow  inn,  far  down  the  lane,  not 
so  luminous  as  the  Blue  hostelry ;  on 
the  contrary,  looking  rather  dark  and 
sinister,  more  like  a  place  for  con- 
spirators or  felons  than  honest  inde- 
pendent electors — "  A  vend  for  ever ! 
— Avenel  and  the  Yellows  1" 

**  Excuse  me,  my  lord,  I  must  go 
back  and  watch  over  my  black  sheep. 
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if  I  would  have  them  Blue !  **  said 
Levy,  and  he  retreated  towards  the 
threshold.  Bat  at  that  ehoat  of 
"  Avenel  for  ever  !'*  as  if  at  a  signal, 
various  electors  of  the  redoubted  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  rushed  from  the  Blue 
hostehry,  sweepmg  past  Levy,  and 
harrying  down  the  lane  to  the  dark 
little  Yellow  inn,  followed  by  the 
female  stragglers,  as  small  birds  fol- 
low an  owL  It  was  not,  however, 
very  easy  to  get  into  that  Yellow 
inn.  Yellow  Reformers,  eminent  for 
their  zeal  on  behalf  of  purity  of  elec- 
tion, were  stationed  outside  the  door, 
and  only  strained  in  one  candidate 
for  admittance  at  a  time.  *^  After 
all,"  thought  the  Baron,  as  he  passed 
into  the  principal  room  of  the  Blue 
tavern,  and  proposed  the  nationid 
song  of  *  Rule  Britannia' — ^'  after  all, 
Avenel  hates  Egerton  as  much  as  I 
do,  and  both  sides  work  to  the  same 
end."  And  thrumming  on  the  table, 
he  joined,  with  a  fine  bass,  in  the 
fiimous  line, 

"  For  Britons  never  will  be  slaves  !'' 

In  the  interim,  Harley  had  disappeared 
within  the  *^  Lansmere  Arms,"  which 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Blue 
committee.  Not,  however,  mounting 
to  the  room  in  which  a  few  of  the  more 
indefatigable  were  continuing  their  la- 
bours, receiving  reports  from  scouts, 
giving  orders,  laying  wagers,  and 
very  muzzy  with  British  prindplee 
and  spirits,  Harley  called  aside  the 
landlord,  and  inquired  if  the  stranger, 
for  whom  rooms  had  been  prepared, 
was  yet  arrived.  An  affirmative  an- 
swer was  given,  and  Harley  followed 
the  host  up  a  private  stair,  to  a  part 
of  the  house  remote  from  the  rooms 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  elec- 
tion. He  remained  with  this  stranger 
about  half  an  hour,  and  then  walked 


into  the  committee-room^  got  rid  6f 
the  more  excited,  conferred  with  the 
more  sober,  issued  a  few  brief  diree- 
tions  to  such  of  the  leaders  as  he  Mt 
he  could  most  rely  upon,  and  retomed 
home  as  rapidly  as  he  had  quitted  It. 

Dawn  was  grey  in  the  skies  when 
Harley  sought  his  own  chamber.    To 
gain  it,  he  passed  by  the  door  of 
Violante's.    His  heart  saflfosed  with 
grateful    ineffable     tenderness,     he 
paused    and    kissed   the   threshold. 
When  he  stood  within  his  room,  (the 
same  that  he  had  occupied  in  his 
early  yonth,)  he  felt  as  if  the  load  of 
years  were  Ufted  from    his  bosom. 
The  joyous  divine  elastidty  of  spirit, 
that  in  the  morning  of  life  springs  to- 
wards the  Future  as  a  bird  soars  into 
heaven,  pervaded  his  whole  sense  of 
being.    A  Greek  poet  implies,  that 
the  height  of  bliss  is  the  sudden  re- 
lief of  pain  :  there  is  a  nobler  bliss  stQl 
— the  rapture  of  the  conscience  at  the 
sudden  release  from  a  guilty  thought. 
By  the  bedside  at  which  he  had  kndt 
in  boyhood,  Harley  paused  to  kneel 
once  more.    The  luxury  of  prayer, 
interrupted  since  he  had  nonri^ed 
schemes  of  which  his  passions  had 
blinded  him  to  the  sin,  but  whtdi, 
nevertheless,  he  dared  not  confess  to 
the  All-Merciful,  was  restored  to  him. 
And  yet,  as  he  bowed  his  knee,  the 
elation  of  spirits  he  had  before  felt  for- 
sook him.  The  sense  of  the  danger  his 
soul  had  escaped — the  full  knowledge 
of  the  gmlt  to  which  the  fiend  had 
tempted — came  dread  before  his  clear- 
ing vision  ;  he  shuddered  in  horror  of 
himself.    And  he  who  bat  a  few  hoars 
before  had  deemed  it  so  impossible  to 
pardon  his  fellow- man,  now  felt  as  if 
years  of  useful  and  beneficent  deeds 
could  alone  purify  his  own  repentant 
soul  from  the  memory  of  one  hatefnl 
passion. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 


But  while  Harley  had  thus  occupied 
the  hours  of  night  with  cares  for  the 
livmg,  Audley  Egerton  had  been  in 
commune  with  the  dead.  He  had 
taken  from  the  pile  of  papers  amidst 
which  it  had  fallen,  the  record  of 
Kora's  silenced  heart.  With  a  sad 
wonder  he  saw  how  he  had  once  been 
loved.     What   had  all  which  suc- 


cessful ambition  had  bestowed  on  the 
lonely  statesman  to  compensate  for 
the  glorious  empire  he  had  lost — such 
realms  of  lovely  fancy ;  such  worids 
of  exquisite  emotion  ;  that  infinite 
which  lies  within  the  divine  sphere 
that  unites  spiritual  genius  with 
human  love?  His  own  positive  and 
earthly  nature  attained,  for  the  first 
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time,  and  fts  if  for  its  own  panishment, 
tiie  compreheiiBion  of  that  loftier  and 
more  etli^real  viaitant  from  the  hea* 
Tens,  who  had  once  looked  with  a 
seraph's  smile  through  the  prison  bars 
of  his  iron  life ;— that  celestial  re- 
finement of  affection,  tiiat  exuberance 
of  feeling  which  warms  into  snch 
Tarieties  of  beantifid  idea,  under  the 
breath  of  the  earth-beantifier,  Imagi- 
nation ; — all  from  which,  when  it  was 
all  his  own,  he  had  turned  half  weary 
and  impatient,  and  termed  the  exag- 
gerations of  a  visionary  romance ; — 
now  that  the  world  had  lost  them 
evermore,  he  interpreted  aright  as 
tmths.  Tknths  they  were,  althon^ 
illusions.  £yen  as  the  pbik>soplMr 
tells  us  that  the  splendoor  of  colours 
which  deck  the  universe  is  not  on 
the  snrfisce  whereon  we  think  to  be- 
hold them,  but  in  our  own  vision ;  yet, 
take  the  colours  from  the  universe, 
and  what  philiosophy  can  assure  us 
that  the  universe  has  sustained  no 
loss? 

But  when  Audley  came  to  that 
passage  in  the  fragment  which, 
though  but  imperfectly,  explained  the 
tme  cause  of  Nora's  flight ; — when  he 
saw  how  Levy,  for  what  purpose  he  was 
vnable  to  conjecture,  had  suggested  to 
his  bride  the  doubts  that  had  offended 
him — asserted  the  marriage  to  be  a 
fraud— drawn  from  Audley 's  own  brief 
resentful  letten  to  Nora,  proof  of  the 
assertion  —  misled  so  naturally  the 
young  wife*sscantyexperienceof  actual 
life,  uid  maddened  one  so  sensitively 
pure  into  the  conviction  of  dishonour 
— his  brow  darkened,  and  his  hand 
denched.  He  rose  and  went  at  once  to 
Levy's  room.  He  found  it  deserted — 
inquired — learned  that  Levy  was  gone 
foftb,and  had  left  word  he  might  not  be 
at  home  for  tibe  night.  Fortunate,  per- 
haps, for  Audley — fortunate  for  the 
Baron — that  they  did  not  then  meet. 
Revenge,  in  spite  of  his  friend's  admo- 
nition, might  at  that  hour  have  been 
as  potent  an  influence  on  Egerton  as 
it  had  been  on  Harley,  and  not,  as 
with  the  latter,  to  be  turned  aside. 

Audley  came  back  to  his  room  and 
finished  the  tragic  record.  He  traced 
the  tremor  of  that  beloved  band 
through  the  last  tortures  of  doubt  and 
despair ; — he  saw  where  the  hot  tears 
had  fallen  ; — he  saw  where  the  band 
kadpaosed,  the  very  sentence  notcon- 
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dnded; — mentally  he  accompanied  bis 
fated  bride  in  the  dismal  journey  to  her 
maiden  home,  and  beheld  her  before 
him  as  he  had  last  seen,  more  beauti- 
ful even  in  death  than  the  face  of 
living  woman  had  ever  since  appeared 
to  him ; — and  as  he  bent  over  the 
last  words,  the  blank  that  they  left  on 
the  leaf,  stretching  pale  beyond  the 
quiver  of  the  characters  and  the  blister 
of  the  tears—pale  and  blank  as  the 
void  which  departed  love  leaves  behind 
it — he  felt  his  heart  suddenly  stand 
still,  its  course  arrested  as  the  record 
closed.  It  beat  again,  bat  feebly — so 
feebly  1  His  breath  became  labour  and 
pain,  bis  sight  grew  dizzy.  But  the 
constitutional  firmness  and  fortitude  <xf 
the  man  clung  to  him  in  the  stubborn 
mechanism  of  habit — his  will  yet 
fought  against  his  disease — life  rallied 
as  the  light  flickers  up  in  the  waning 
taper. 

The  next  morning,  when  Hariey 
came  into  his  friend's  room,  Egerton 
was  asleep.  But  the  sleep  seemed 
much  disturbed;  the  breathing  was 
hard  and  difficult;  the  bed-clothes 
were  partially  thrown  off,  as  if  in  the 
tossing  of  disturbed  direams;  the 
sinewy  strong  arm,  the  broad  athletic 
breast,  were  partly  bare.  Strange 
that  so  deadly  a  disease  within  should 
leave  the  frame  such  apparent  power 
that,  to  the  ordinary  eye,  the  sleeping 
sufferer  seemed  a  model  of  healthful 
vigour.  One  hand  was  thrust  with 
uneasy  straining  under  the  pillows — 
it  bad  its  bold  on  the  fatal  papers ; 
a  portion  of  the  leaves  was  visible ; 
and  where  the  characters  had  been 
blurred  by  Nora's  tears,  were  the 
traces,  yet  moist,  of  tears  perhaps 
more  bitter. 

Harley  felt  deeply  aflected;  and 
while  be  still  stood  by  the  bed,  Eger- 
ton sighed  heavily  and  woke.  He 
stared  round  him,  as  if  perplexed 
and  confused — till  his  eyes  resting  on 
Harley,  be  smiled  and  said — 

"  So  early  !  Ah — I  remember,  it  is 
the  day  for  our  great  boat-race.  We 
shall  have  the  current  against  us ; 
but  you  and  I  together — when  did 
we  ever  lose  ?  " 

Andley's  mind  was  wandering;  it 
had  gone  back  to  the  old  Eton  days. 
But  Harley  thought  that  he  spoke  in 
metaphorical  allusion  to  the  present 
more  important  contest. 
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"True,  my  Andley  —  yon  and  I 
together — when  did  we  ever  lose? 
Bat  will  yon  rise?  I  wish  yon 
wonld  be  at  the  polling-place  to 
shake  hands  with  yonr  voters  as  they 
come  up.  By  four  o^clock  you  will 
be  released,  and  the  election  won." 

**  The  election !  How  I  —  what  I " 
aaid  Egorton ,  recovering  himself.  ^ ^  I 
recollect  now.  Yes--I  accept  this 
last  kindness  from  you.  I  always 
said  I  woald  die  in  harness.  Public 
life — I  have  no  other.  Ah,  I  dream 
again!  Oh,  Harleyl— my  son— my 
aon!" 

'*  Yon  shall  see  him  after  four 
o'clock.  Yon  will  be  proud  of  each 
other.  But  make  haste  and  dress. 
Shall  I  ring  the  bell  for  yonr  ser- 
vant ?  " 

"Do,"  said  Ejrerton  briefly,  and 
sinking  back.  Harlcy  quitted  the 
room,  and  joined  Randal  and  some  of 
the  more  important  members  of  the 
Blue  Committee,  who  were  already 
harrying  over  their  breakfast. 

All  were  anxious  and  nervous  ex- 
cept Harley,  who  dipped  his  dry 
toast  into  his  coffee,  according  to  his 
ordinary  abstemious  Italian  habit, 
with  serene  composure.  Randal  in 
vain  tried  for  an  equal  tranquillity. 
Bat  though  sure  of  his  election,  there 
wonld  necessarily  follow  a  scene  try- 
ing to  the  nerve  of  his  hypocrisy. 
He  would  have  to  affect  profound 
chagrin  in  the  midst  of  vile  joy ;  have 
to  act  the  part  of  decorous  high-mind- 
ed sorrow,  that  by  some  untoward 
chance— some  nn accountable  cross- 
aplittinfT,  Randal  Leslie's  gain  should 
be  Audloy  Kgerton's  loss.  Besides, 
he  was  flurried  in  the  expectation  of 
seeing  the  Si^nire,  and  of  appropriat- 
ing the  money  which  was  to  secure  the 
dearest  object  of  his  ambition.  Break- 
fast was  soon  despatched.  The  com- 
mittee-men, bustling  for  their  hats, 
and  looking  at  their  watches,  gave 
the  signal  for  departure;  yet  no 
Squire  Hazeldean  had  made  his 
appearance.  Ilarley,  stepping  from 
the  window  upon  the  terrace,  beckon- 
ed to  Randal,  who  took  his  hat  and 
followed. 

'*  Mr  Ixjslie,"  said  Harley,  leaning 
against  the  balustrade,  and  carelesslv 
patting  Nero*s  rough,  honest  head, 
**  you  rememl>er  that  you  were  good 
enough  to  volunteer  to  me  the  expla- 


nation of  certain  circamstanoes  in 
connection  with  the  Count  di  Pes- 
chiera,  which  yon  gave  to  the  Duke 
di  Serrano ;  and  I  replied  that  my 
thoughts  were  at  present  engaged  on 
the  election,  but  as  soon  as  that  was 
over,  I  should  be  very  willing  to  listen 
to  any  commnnications  affecting  your- 
self and  my  old  friend  the  Duke  with 
which  you  might  be  pleased  to  favour 
me." 

This  address  took  Randal  by  sur- 
prise, and  did  not  tend  to  calm  his 
nerves.    However,  he  replied  readily. 

"Upon  that,  as  upon  any  other 
matter  that  may  influence  the  Judg- 
ment you  form  of  me,  I  shall  be  bnt 
too  eager  to  remove  a  single  doubt 
that,  in  yonr  eyes,  can  rest  upon 
my  honour." 

"  You  speak  exceedingly  well,  Mr 
Leslie;  no  man  can  express  himself 
more  handsomely ;  and  I  will  claim 
vour  promise  wit^  the  less  scruple, 
because  the  Duke  is  powerfully  affect- 
ed by  the  reluctance  of  his  daughter 
to  ratify  the  engagement  that  binds 
his  honour,  in  case  your  own  is  in- 
disputably cleared.  I  may  boast  of 
some  influence  over  the  young  lady, 
since  I  assisted  to  save  her  from  the 
Infamous  plot  of  Peschiera ;  and  the 
Duke  urges  me  to  receive  your  expla- 
nation, in  the  belief  that,  if  it  satisfy 
me,  as  it  has  satisfied  him,  I  may  con- 
ciliate his  child  in  favour  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  a  suitor  who  would  have 
hazarded  his  very  life  against  so  re- 
doubted a  duellist  as  Peschiera." 

"Lord  L^Estrange,"  replied  Ran- 
dal, bowing,  "  I  shall  indeed  owe  yoa 
much  if  you  can  remove  that  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  my  betrothed 
bride,  which  alone  clouds  my  hap- 
piness, and  which  would  at  once  put 
an  end  to  my  suit,  did  I  not  ascribe 
it  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  my- 
self, which  I  shall  devote  my  life 
to  improve  into  confidence  and  affec- 
tion." 

"No  man  can  speak  more  hand- 
somely," reiterated  Harlcy,  as  if  with 
profound  admiration  ;  and  indeed  he 
did  eye  Randal  as  we  eye  some  rare 
curiosity.  "I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  too,"  continued  L'Estrange,  "that 
if  your  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Serrano^s  daughter  take  place — " 

"  Jf! "  echoed  Randal. 

"1  beg   pardon  for    making   an 
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hypothesis  of  what  yoa  daim  the 
right  to  esteem  a  certainty — ^I  correct 
my  expression :  when  your  marriage 
with  that  yoong  lady  takes  place,  yoa 
will  at  least  escape  the  rock  oo  which 
many  yoong  men  of  ardent  affections 
hare  split  at  the  onset  of  the  gcand 
Toyage.  Yon  wUl  form  no  imprudent 
connection.  In  a  word,  I  received 
yesterday  a  despatch  from  Vienna, 
whidi  contains  the  fall  pardon  and 
formal  restoration  of  Alphonso  Dake 
di  Serrano.  And  I  may  add,  that 
the  Aostrian  govemment  (sometimes 
misunderstood  in  this  country)  is 
boond  by  the  laws  it  administers, 
and  can  in  no  way  dictate  to  the 
Dake,  once  restored,  as  to  the  choice 
of  his  son-in-law,  or  as  to  the  heritage 
that  may  devolve  on  his  child." 

*'And  does  the  Duke  yet  know 
of  his  recall? ''  exclaimed  Randal,  his 
cheek  flushed  and  his  eyes  sparkling. 

"No.  I  reserve  that  good  news, 
with  other  matters,  till  after  the  elec- 
tion is  over.  But  Egerton  keeps  us 
waiting  sadly.  Ah,  here  comes  his 
valet." 

Andley's  servant  approached.  '^Mr 
Egerton  feels  himself  rather  more 
poorly  than  usual,  my  lord ;  he  begs 
you  will  excuse  his  going  with  you 
into  the  town  at  present.  He  will 
come  later,  if  his  presence  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.'^ 

"  No.  Pray  tell  him  to  rest  and 
nurse  himself.  I  should  have  liked 
him  to  witness  his  own  triumph — that 
is  alL  Say  I  will  represent  him  at 
the  polling  place.  Gentlemen,  are 
you  ready?    We  will  go  on." 

The  polling  booth  was  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  market-place.  The 
voting  had  already  commenced  ;  and 
Mr  Avenel  and  Leonard  were  already 
at  their  posts,  in  order  to  salute  and 
thank  the  voters  in  their  cause  who 
passed  before  them.  Randal  and  ^Es- 
trange entered  the  booth  amidst  loud 
hurrahs,  and  to  the  national  air  of  "  See 
the  Conquering  Hero  comes."  The 
voters  defiled  in  quick  succession. 
Those  who  voted  entirely  according  to 
principle  or  colour  —  which  came  to 
much  the  same  thing — and  were  there- 
fore above  what  is  termed  "  manage- 
ment," flocked  in  first,  voting  straight- 
forwardly for  both  Blues  or  both  Yel- 
lows. At  the  end  of  the  first  half-hour, 
the  Yellows  were  about  ten  ahead  of 


the  Blues.  Then  sundry  split  votes 
began  to  perplex  conjecture  of  the  re- 
sult ;  and  Randal,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
hour,  had  fifteen  majority  over  Andley 
Egerton,  two  over  Dick  Avenel — 
Leonard  Fairfield  heading  the  poll  by 
five.  Randal  owed  his  place  in  the 
lists  to  the  voters  that  Harley^s  per- 
sonal efforts  had  procured  for  him; 
and  he  was  well  pleased  to  see  that 
Lord  L'Estrange  had  not  withdrawn 
from  him  a  single  promise  so  obtained. 
This  augured  well  for  Harley*s  ready 
belief  in  his  appointed  "  explana- 
tions." In  short,  the  whole  election 
seemed  going  just  as  he  had  calcu- 
lated. But  by  twelve  o'clock  there 
were  some  changes  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  candidates.  Dick 
Avenel  had  gradually  gained  ground 
— passing  Randal,  passing  even  Leo- 
nard. He  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  by  a  majority  of  ten.  Randal 
came  next.  Audley  was  twenty  be- 
hind Randal,  and  Leonard  four  behind 
Audley. 

More  than  half  the  constituency 
had  polled,  but  none  of  the  committee 
on  either  side,  nor  one  of  the  redoubt- 
ed corps  of  a  Hundred  and  Fifty. 

The  poll  now  slackened  sensibly. 
Randal,  looking  round,  and  longing 
for  an  opportunity  to  ask  Dick  whe- 
ther he  really  meant  to  stand  himself 
instead  of  his  nephew,  saw  that  Har- 
ley  had  disappeared ;  and  presently 
a  note  was  brought  to  him  requesting 
his  presence  in  the  Committee-Room. 
Thither  he  hastened. 

As  he  forced  his  way  through  the 
bystanders  in  the  lobby,  towards  the 
threshold  of  the  room.  Levy  caught 
hold  of  him,  and  whispered — **  They 
begin  to  fear  for  Egerton.  They 
want  a  compromise  in  order  to  secure 
him.  They  will  propose  to  you  to 
resign,  if  Avenel  will  withdraw  Leo- 
nard. Don't  be  entrapped.  L'Es- 
trange  may  put  the  question  to  you ; 
but — a  word  in  your  ear — he  would  ^ 
be  glad  enough  to  throw  over  Egerton. 
Rely  upon  this,  and  stand  firm." 

Randal  made  no  answer,  but,  the 
crowd  giving  way  for  him,  entered 
the  room.  Levy  followed.  The  doors 
were  instantly  closed.  All  the  Blue 
Committee  were  assembled.  They 
looked  heated,  anxious,  eager.  Lord 
L'Estrange,  alone  calm  and  cool,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  long  table.   Despite 
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his  composure,  Harlej^s  brow  was 
tboophtful.  ^^Yes,  I  will  give  this 
Toang  man,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^*  the 
fair  occasion  to  prove  gratitude  to  his 
benefactor;  and  if  he  here  acquit  him- 
self, I  will  spare  him  at  least  public 
exposure  of  his  deceit  to  others.  So 
vonng,  he  must  have  some  good  in 
bim~at  least  towards  the  man  to 
whom  he  owes  all.'* 

''  Mr  Leslie,"  said  L*Estrange, 
aloud,  ^*  jon  see  the  state  of  the 
poll.  Our  Committee  believe  that, 
if  yon  continue  to  stand,  Egerton 
must  be  beaten.  Thej  fear  that, 
Leonard  Fairfield  having  little  chance, 
the  Yellows  will  not  waste  their  se* 
cond  votes  on  him,  bnt  will  transfer 
them  to  jou,  in  order  to  keep  out 
Egerton.  If  jou  retire,  Egerton  will 
be  safe.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  Leonard  would,  in  that  case,  also 
be  withdrawn." 

**  You  can  hope  and  fear  nothing 
more  from  Egerton,"  whispered  Levj. 
*^  He  is  utterly  ruined ;  and^  if  he 
loee,  will  sleep  in  a  prison.  The 
bailiffs  are  waiting  for  him." 

Randal  was  still  silent,  and  at  that 
silence  an  indignant  murmur  ran 
through  the  more  influential  members 
of  the  Committee.  For,  though  Aud- 
ley  was  not  personally  very  popular, 
still  a  candidate  so  eminent  was  ne- 
cessarily their  first  object,  and  they 
would  seem  very  small  to  the  Yellows 
if  their  great  man  was  defeated  by 
the  very  candidate  introduced  to  aid 
him — A  youth  unknown.  Vanity  and 
patriotism  both  swelled  that  murmur. 
"  You  see,  young  sir,"  cried  a  rich 
blunt  matter- butcher,  ^Mhat  it  was 
an  honourable  understanding  that 
Mr  Egerton  was  to  be  safe.  Yon  had 
no  claim  on  us,  except  as  fighting 
second  to  him.  And  we  are  all  as- 
tonished that  you  don*t  say  at  once, 
*  Save  Kgerton,  of  course.''  Excuse 
my  freedom,  sir.  No  time  for  pala- 
ver." 

''  ljm\  L'Estrange,"  said  Randal, 
turning  mildly  from  the  butcher,  ^^  do 
you,  as  the  first  here  in  rank  and  in- 
iluenoe,  and  as  Mr  Egerton*s  e<tpecial 
friend,  call  upon  me  to  sacrifice  my 
election,  and  what  appear  to  be  the 
inclinations  of  the  majority  of  the 
constituents,  in  onler  to  obtain  what 
is,  after  all,  a  doubtful  chance  of  re- 
turning Mr  Egerton  in  my  room  ?  " 


**  I  do  not  call  upon  you,  Mr  Leslie. 
It  is  a  matter  of  feeling  or  of  honoar, 
which  a  gentleman  can  very  well  de- 
cide for  himself." 

*'  Was  any  such  compact  made  be- 
tween your  lordship  and  myself, 
when  yon  first  gave  me  your  interest 
and  canvassed  for  me  in  person?  " 

*^  Certainly  not.  Gentlemen,  be 
silent.  No  such  compact  was  men- 
tioned by  me." 

^^  Neither  was  it  by  Mr  Egerton. 
Whatever  might  be  the  understand- 
ing spoken  of  by  the  respected  elector 
who  addressed  roe,  I  was  no  party  to 
It.  I  am  persuaded  that  Mr  Egerton 
is  the  last  person  who  would  wish  to 
owe  his  election  to  a  trick  upon  the 
electors  In  the  midst  of  the  polling, 
and  to  what  the  world  would  consi- 
der a  very  unhandsome  treatment 
of  myself,  upon  whom  ail  the  toil  of 
the  canvass  has  devolved." 

Again  the  murmur  rose ;  but  Ran- 
dal had  an  air  so  determined,  that  it 
quelled  resentment,  and  obtained  a 
continued,  though  most  chilling  and 
half- contemptuous  hearing. 

*' Nevertheless,"  resumed  Randal, 
"  I  would  at  once  retire  were  I  not 
under  the  firm  persuasion  that  J  shall 
convince  all  present,  who  now  seem 
to  condemn  me,  that  I  act  precisely 
according  to  Mr  Egerton's  own  pri- 
vate inclinations.  That  gentleman, 
in  fact,  has  never  been  amongst  you 
— has  not  canvassed  in  person — has 
taken  no  trouble,  beyond  a  speech, 
that  was  evi<lently  meant  to  be  but 
a  general  defence  of  his  past  political 
career.  What  docs  this  mean  ?  Sim- 
ply that  his  standing  has  been  merely 
a  form,  to  comply  with  the  wish  of 
his  party,  against  his  own  desire." 

The  committee-men  looked  at  each 
other  amazed  and  doubtful.  Randal 
saw  he  had  gained  an  advantage ;  he 
pursued  it  with  a  tact  and  abilitr 
which  8bowe<l  that,  in  spite  of  his 
mere  oratorical  deficiencies,  he  had  in 
him  the  elements  of  a  dexterous  de- 
bater. *'  I  will  be  plain  with  yon, 
gentlemen.  My  character,  my  desire 
to  stand  well  inth  yon  all,  oblige  me 
to  be  so.  Mr  Egerton  does  not  wish 
to  come  into  Parliament  at  present. 
His  health  is  much  broken ;  his  pri- 
vate affairs  need  all  his  time  and  at- 
tention. I  am,  I  may  sar,  as  a  son 
to  him.    Ho  is  most  anxiooa  for  mj 
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sncoesB;  Lord  L'Estraoge  told  me 
but  last  night,  yerj  trnly,  ^more 
anxioiiB  for  my  raooess  than  his  own/ 
Nothing  coold  please  him  more  than 
to  think  I  were  serving  In  Parliament, 
however  humbly,  those  great  interests 
which  neitiier  health  nor  leisure  will, 
in  this  momentous  crisis,  allow  him- 
self to  defend  with  his  wonted  energy. 
Later,  indeed,  no  doubt  he  will  seek 
return  to  an  arena  in  which  he  is  so 
distinguished ;  and  when  the  popular 
excitement,  which  produces  the  po- 
pular injustice  of  the  day,  is  over, 
what  constituent  will  not  be  proud 
to  return  such  a  man?  In  support 
and  proof  of  what  I  have  thus  said,  I 
now  appeal  to  Mr  Egerton's  own 
agent — a  gentleman  who,  in  spite  of 
his  vast  fortune  and  the  rank  he  holds 
m  society,  has  consented  to  act  gra- 
tuitously on  behalf  of  that  great 
statesman.  I  ask  you,  then,  respect- 
folly.  Baron  Levy — Is  not  Mr  Eger- 
ton's  health  much  broken,  and  in  need 
of  rest?" 
*'  It  is,"  said  Levy. 
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didates  should  be  present ;  and  yon. 
Baron  Levy,  be  good  enough  to  go 
also,  and  return  thanks  to  those  who 
may  yet  vote  for  Mr  Egerton." 

Levy  bowed,  and  went  out  arm  in 
arm  with  Randal. 

^^  Capital,  capital,"  said  the  Baron. 
"  You  have  a  wonderful  bead." 

*•*•  I  did  not  like  L'Estrange's  look, 
nevertheless.  But  he  can't  hurt  me 
now ;  the  votes  he  got  for  me  instead 
of  for  Egerton  have  already  polled. 
The  Committee,  indeed,  may  refuse 
to  vote  for  me;  but  then  there  is 
Avenel's  body  of  reserve.  Yes,  the 
election  is  virtually  over.  When  we 
get  back,  Hazeldean  will  have  arrived 
with  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  my 
ancestral  property; — Dr  Riccabocca 
is  already  restored  to  the  estates  and 
titles  of  Serrano ; — what  do  I  care 
farther  for  Lord  UEstrange?  Still, 
I  did  not  like  his  look." 

**  Pooh,  yon  have  done  just  what 
he  wished.  I  am  forbidden  to  say 
more.  Here  we  are  at  the  booth.  A 
new  placard  since  we  left.    jHow  are 


**  And  do  not  his  affairs  necessitate  «  the  numbers  ?    Avenel  forty  ahead 


his  serious  and  undivided  attention?  " 

**They  do,  indeed,"  quoth  the 
Baron.  **  Grentlemen,  I  have  nothing 
to  urge  in  behalf  of  my  distinguished 
friend  as  against  the  statement  of  his 
adopted  son,  Mr  Leslie." 

♦*Then  all  I  can  say,"  cried  the 
butcher,  striking  his  huge  fist  on  the 
table,  ^'  is,  that  Mr  Egerton  has  be- 
haved d — ' — d  unhandsome  to  us,  and 
we  shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
borough." 

«*  Softly,  softly,"  said  Harley. 
*^  There  is  a  knock  at  the  door  behind. 
Excuse  me." 

Harley  quitted  the  room,  but  only 
for  a  minute  or  two.  On  his  return 
he  addressed  himself  to  Randal. 

^^Are  we  then  to  understand,  Mr 
Leslie,  that  your  intention  is  not  to 
rerign?" 

*'^  Unless  your  lordship  actually 
urge  me  to  the  contrary,  I  should  say, 
^  Let  the  election  go  on,  and  all  take 
our  chance.'  That  seems  to  me  the 
fair,  manly,  English  (great  emphasis 
on  the  last  adjective^  honourable 
course." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Harley ;  "  '  let 
all  take  their  chance.*  Mr  Leslie,  we 
will  DO  longer  detain  you.  Go  back 
to  the  polling  place-— one  of  the  can- 


of  you ;  you  thirty  above  Egerton ; 
and  Leonard  Fairfield  still  last  on  the 
poll.  But  where  are  Avenel  and 
Fairfield  ?  " 

Both  those  candidates  had  disap- 
peared, perhaps  gone  to  their  own 
Committee-Room. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  doors 
had  closed  on  Randal  and  the  Baron, 
in  the  midst  of  the  angry  hubbub  suc- 
ceeding to  their  departure.  Lord  L'Es- 
trange  sprang  upon  the  table.  The 
action  and  his  look  stilled  every 
sound. 

'*  Gentlemen,  it  is  in  our  hands  to 
return  one  of  our  candidates,  and  to 
make  our  own  choice  between  the 
two.  Yon  have  heard  Mr  Leslie  and 
Baron  Levy.  To  their  statement  I 
make  but  this  reply — Mr  Egerton  is 
needed  by  the  country  ;  and  whatever 
his  health  or  his  affairs,  he  is  ready 
to  respond  to  that  call.  If  he  has  not 
canvassed — if  he  does  not  appear  be- 
fore you  at  this  moment,  the  services 
of  more  than  twenty  years  plead  for 
him  in  his  stead.  Which,  then,  of  the 
two  candidates  do  you  choose  as  your 
member — a  renowned  statesman,  or 
a  beardless  boy  ?  Both  have  ambi- 
tion and  ability ; — ^the  one  has  identi- 
fied those  qualities  with  the  history 
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of  a  comitrj,  and  (as  it  is  now 
alleged  to  his  prejudice)  with  a  deyo- 
tion  that  has  broken  a  vigorous  frame 
and  injured  a  princely  fortune.  The 
other  evinces  his  ambition  by  inviting 
you  to  prefer  him  to  his  benefactor ; 
and  proves  his  ability  by  the  excuses 
he  makes  for  ingratitude.  Choose 
between  the  two — an  Egerton  or  a 
Leslie." 

"  Egerton  for  ever ! "  cried  all  the 
assembly,  as  'with  a  single  voice, 
followed  by  a  hiss  for  Leslie. 

^*  But,"  said  a  grave  and  prudent 
Committee-man,  *^  have  we  really  the 
choice? — does  not  that  rest  with  the 
Yellows?  Is  not  your  lordship  too 
sanguine  ?  " 

^^  Open  that  door  behind  ;  a  depu- 
tation from  our  opponents  waits  in  the 
room  on  the  other  side  the  passage. 
Admit  them." 

The  Committee  were  hushed  in 
breathless  silence  while  Harley's 
order  was  obeyed.  And  soon,  to 
their  great  surprise,  Leonard  Fair- 
field himself,  attended  by  six  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  Yellow 
party,  entered  the  room. 

Lord  L'Estrange. — "  You  have 
a  proposition  to  make  to  us,  Mr  Fair- 
field, on  behalf  of  yourself  and  Mr 
Avenel,  and  with  the  approval  of 
your  committee?  " 

Leonard,  (advancing  to  the  table.) 
— "  I  have.  We  are  convinced  that 
neither  party  can  carry  both  its 
candidates.  Mr  Avenel  is  safe.  The 
only  question  is,  which  of  the  two 
candidates  on  your  side  it  best  be- 
comes the  honour  of  this  constituency 
to  select.  My  resignation,  which  I 
am  about  to  tender,  will  free  suffi- 
cient votes  to  give  the  triumph  either 
to  Mr  Egerton  or  to  Mr  Leslie." 

"  Egerton  for  ever  1 "  cried  once 
more  the  excited  Blues. 

"  Yes — Egerton  for  ever  I "  said 
Leonard,  with  a  glow  upon  his  cheek. 
"  We  may  differ  from  his  politics, 
but  who  can  tell  us  those  of  Mr 
Leslie?  We  may  differ  from  the 
politician,  but  who  would  not  feel 
proud  of  the  senator?  A  great  and 
incalculable  advantage  is  bestowed 
on  that  constituency  which  returns 
to  Parliament  a  distinguished  man. 
His  distinction  ennobles  the  place  he 
represents — ^it  sustains  public  spirit — 
it  augments  the  manly  interest  in  all 


that  affects  the  nation.  Every  time 
his  voice  hushes  the  assembled  l^ar* 
liament,  it  reminds  us  of  onr  common 
country;  and  even  the  discussion 
amongst  his  constituents  which  his 
voice  provokes — clears  their  per- 
ceptions of  the  public  interest,  and 
enlightens  themselves,  from  the  intel- 
lect which  commands  their  interest 
and  compels  their  attention.  Egerton^ 
then,  for  ever!  If  our  party  must 
subscribe  to  the  return  of  one  oppo- 
nent, let  all  unite  to  select  the 
worthiest.  My  Lord  L^Estrange, 
when  I  quit  this  room,  it  will  be  to 
announce  my  resignation,  and  to 
solicit  those  who  have  promised  me 
their  votes  to  transfer  them  to  Mr 
Audley  Egerton." 

Amidst  Sie  uproarious  huzzas  which 
followed  this  speech,  Leonard  drew 
near  to  Harley :  *'  My  lord,  I  have 
obeyed  your  wishes,  as  conveyed  to 
mo  by  my  uncle,  who  b  engaged  at 
this  moment  elsewhere  in  carrying 
them  into  effect." 

"  Leonard,"  said  Harley,  in  the 
^  same  under- tone,  ^^  you  have  evinced 
to  Audley  Egerton  what  you  alone 
could  do — the  triumph  over  a  per- 
fidious dependent — the  continuance 
of  the  sole  career  in  which  he  has 
hitherto  found  the  solace  or  the  zest 
of  life.  He  must  thank  you  with  bis 
own  lips.  Come  to  the  Park  after 
the  close  of  the  poll.  There  and  then 
shall  the  explanations  yet  needful 
to  both  be  given  and  received." 

Here  Harley  bowed  to  the  assembly 
and  raised  his  voice :  "  Gentlemen, 
yesterday,  at  the  nomination  of  the 
candidates,  I  uttered  remarks  that 
have  jastly  pained  Mr  Fairfield.  In 
your  presence  I  wholly  retract  and 
frankly  apologise  for  them.  In  your 
presence  I  entreat  his  forgiveness, 
and  say,  that  if  he  will  accord  me  his 
friendship,  I  will  place  him  in  my 
esteem  and  affection  side  by  side 
with  the  statesman  whom  he  has 
given  to  his  country." 

Leonard  grasped  the  hand  ex- 
tended to  him  with  both  his  own, 
and  then,  overcome  by  his  emotions, 
hurried  from  the  room;  while  Blues 
and  Yellows  exchanged  greetings, 
rejoiced  in  the  compromise  that 
would  dispel  all  party  irritation, 
secure  the  peace  of  the  borough,  and 
allow  quiet  men,  who  had  detested 
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each  other  the  day  before,  and  rowed 
reciprocal  injories  to  trade  and 
cnstom,  the  indulgence  of  all  amiable 
and  fraternal  feelings — until  the  next 
general  election. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  polling  had 
gone  on  slowly  as  before,  still  to  the 
advantage  of  Bandal.  **  Not  two- 
thirds  of  the  constituency  will  poll," 
mnrmnred  Levy,  looking  at  his 
watch.  '^  The  thing  is  decided.  Aha, 
Andley  Egerton  I  yon  who  once  tor- 
tared  me  with  the  unspeakable  jea- 
lousy that  bequeathes  such  implacable 
hate — ^you  who  scorned  my  society 
and  called  me  *  scoundrel  * — disdain- 
fhl  of  the  very  power  your  folly  placed 
within  my  hands — aha,  your  time  is 
up  I — and  the  spirit  that  administered 
to  your  own  destruction  strides  within 
the  circle  to  seize  its  prey." 

"  You  shall  have  my  first  frank. 
Levy,"  said  Randal,  "  to  enclose 
your  letter  to  Mr  Thomhill's  solicitor. 
This  affair  of  the  election  is  over; 
we  must  now  look  to  what  else  rests 
on  our  hands." 

"  What  the  devil  is  that  placard  ?  " 
cried  Levy,  turning  pale. 

Bandal  looked,  and,  right  up  the 
market-place,  followed  by  an  im- 
mense throng,  moved,  high  over  the 
heads  of  all,  a  Yellow  Board,  that 
seemed  marching  through  the  air, 
comet-like : — 

Two  o^clock,  p,m. 
RESIGNATION  OF  FAIRFIELD ! 

YELLOWS! 

VOTE  FOR 

AVENEL    AND    EGERTON! 
(Signed)    TIMOTHY  ALLJACK. 
Yellotc  Committee- Room, 

"What  infernal  treachery  is  this?" 
cri^  Randal,  livid  with  honest  indig- 
nation. 

'*  Wait  a  moment ;  there  is 
Avenel  I  "  exclaimed  Levy ;  and  at 
the  head  of  another  procession  that 
emerged  from  the  obscurer  lanes 
of  the  town,  walked  with  grave 
majesty  the  surviving  Yellow  candi- 
date. Dick  disappeared  for  a  moment 
within  a  grocer's  shop  in  the  broadest 
part  of  the  place,  and  then  cul- 
minated, at  the  height  of  a  balcony 
on  the  first  story,  just  above  an 
enormoos  yellow  canister,  signifi- 
cant of  the  profession  and  the  politics 
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of  the  householder.  No  sooner  did 
Dick,  hat  in  hand,  appear  on  this 
rostrum,  than  the  two  processions 
halted  below,  bands  ceased,  flags 
drooped  round  their  staves,  crowds 
rushed  within  hearing,  and  even  the 

Soil-clerks  sprang  from  the  booth. 
Randal  and  Levy  themselves  pressed 
into  the  throng.  Dick  on  the  bal- 
cony was  the  Bern  ex  Machind. 

*'  Freemen  and  electors! "  said  Dick, 
with  his  most  sonorous  accents  — 
"  finding  that  the  public  opinion  of 
this  independent  and  enlightened 
constituency  is  so  evenly  divided, 
that  only  one  Yellow  candidate  can 
be  returned,  and  only  one  Blue  has 
a  chance,  it  was  my  intention  last 
night  to  retire  from  the  contest,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  all  bickerings  and 
ill  blood— (Hold  your  tongues  there, 
can't  you  I) — I  say  honestly,  I  should 
have  preferred  the  return  of  my 
distinguished  and  talented  young 
nephew — honourable  relation — to  my 
own ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it ; 
and  talked  all  our  Committee  into 
the  erroneous  but  high-minded  no- 
tion, that  the  town  would  cry  shame 
if  the  nephew  rode  into  Parliament 
by  breaking  the  back  of  the  uncle.'' 
(Loud  cheers  from  the  mob,  and 
partial  cries  of  "  We'll  have  you 
both  I ") 

*'  You'll  do  no  such  thing,  and  jou 
know  it;  hold  your  jaw,"  resumed 
Dick,  with  imperious  good -humour. 
"  Let  me  go  on,  can't  you? — time 
presses.  In  a  word,  my  nephew  re- 
solved to  retire,  if,  at  two  o'clock  this 
day,  there  was  no  chance  of  returning 
both  of  us ;  and  there  is  none.  Now, 
then,  the  next  thing  for  the  Yellows, 
who  have  not  yet  voted,  is  to  consider 
how  they  will  give  their  second  votes. 
If  I  had  been  the  man  to  retire,  why, 
for  certain  reasons,  I  should  have  re- 
commended them  to  split  with  Leslie 
— a  clever  chap,  and  pretty  consider-' 
able  sharD  " 

"  Hear,  hear,  hear  1 "  cried  the  Baron 
lustily. 

"  But  I'm  bound  to  say  that  my 
nephew  has  an  opinion  of  his  own — as 
an  independent  Britisher,  let  him  be 
twice  your  nephew,  ought  to  have; 
and  his  opinion  goes  the  other  way, 
and  so  does  that  of  our  Committee." 

*•  Sold  I"  cried  the  Baron,  and  some 
of  the  crowd  shook  their  heads,  and 
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looked  grave — especially  those  sus- 
pected of  a  wish  to  be  bought. 

"  Sold !— Pretty  fellow  you  with  the 
nosegay  in  year  button* hole  to  talk  of 
selling  I  You  who  wanted  to  sell  your 
own  client — and  you  know  it.  (Levy 
recoiled.)  Why,  gentlemen,  that^s 
Levy  the  Jew  who  talks  of  selling ! 
And  if  he  asperses  the  character  of 
this  constituency,  I  stand  here  to  de- 
^nd  it : — And  there  stands  the  parish 
pump,  with  a  handle  for  the  arm  of 
Honesty,  and  a  spout  for  the  lips  of 
Falsehood  I '' 

At  the  close  of  this  magniloquent 
X)eriod,  borrowed,  no  doubt,  from 
some  great  American  orator,  Baron 
Levy  involuntarily  retreated  towards 
the  shelter  of  the  polling  booth,  fol- 
lowed by  some  frowning  Yellows  with 
very  menacing  gestures. 

*^  But  the  calumniator  sneaks  away ; 
leave  him  to  the  reproach  of  his  con- 
science," resumed  Dick,  with  gene- 
rous magnanimity. 

"SoldI — (the  word  rang  through 
the  place  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet) 
— Sold  I  No,  believe  me,  not  a  man 
who  votes  for  Egerton  instead  of  Fair- 
field will,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  be 
a  penny  the  better — (chilling  silence) 
^-or  (with  a  scarce  perceivable  wink 
towards  the  anxious  faces  of  the  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  who  filled  the  baek- 
gronnd)  or  a  penny  the  worse.  (Loud 
dieers  from  the  Hundred  and  Fifty, 
and  cries  of  *  noble !  *)  I  don't  like  the 
politics  of  Mr  Egerton.  But  I  am  not 
only  a  politician — I  am  a  man  !  The 
arguments  of  our  respected  Commit- 
tee— persons  in  business,  tender  hus- 
bands, and  devoted  fathers  —  have 
weight  with  me.  I  myself  am  a  hus- 
band and  a  father.  If  a  needless  con- 
test be  prolonged  to  the  last,  with  all 
the  irritations  it  engenders,  who  suf- 
fer?— why,  the  tradesman  and  the 
operative.  Partiality,  loss  of  custom, 
t3rrannlcal  demands  for  house  rent, 
notices  to  quit  —  in  a  word,  the 
screw  1 " 

**  Hear,  hear ! "  and  "  Give  us  the 
Ballot  I " 

"The  Ballot— with  all  my  heart, 
if  I  had  it  about  me  I  And  if  we  had 
the  Ballot,  I  should  like  to  see  a  man 
dare  to  vote  Blue.  (Loud  cheers  from 
the  Yellows.)  But,  as  we  have  not 
got  it,  we  must  think  of  our  families. 
And  I  may  add,  that  though  Mr  Eger- 


ton may  come  again  into  office,  ytt 
(added  Dick,  solemnly)  I  will  do  my 
best  as  his  colleague  to  keep  him 
straight ;  and  your  own  enlighten- 
ment (for  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad) 
will  show  him  that  no  minister  can 
brave  public  opinion,  nor  quarrel  with 
his  own  bread  and  butter.  (Much 
cheering.)  In  these  times  the  aristo- 
cracy must  endear  themselves  to  the 
middle  and  working  class;  and  a 
member  in  office  has  much  to  give 
away  in  the  Stamps  and  Excise,  in 
the  Customfl,  the  Post  Office,  and 
other  State  departments  in  this  rotten 
old — I  mean  this  magnificent  em> 
pire — by  which  he  can  benefit  his 
constituents,  and  reconcile  the  prero- 
gatives of  aristocracy  with  the  claims 
of  the  people — more  especially  in  this 
case,  the  people  of  the  Borough  of 
Lansmere."    (Hear,  hear.) 

"And  therefore,  sacrificing  party  in- 
clinations (since  it  seems  that  I  can 
in  no  way  promote  them)  on  the  Altar 
of  General  Good  Feeling,  I  cannot  op- 
pose the  resignation  of  my  nephew — 
honourable  relation — ^nor  blind  my 
eyes  to  the  advantages  that  may  result 
to  a  borough  so  important  to  the  nation 
at  large,  if  the  electors  think  fit  to 
choose  my  right  honourable  broth — 
I  mean  the  right  honourable  Blue  can- 
didate— as  my  brother  coileagne.  Not 
that  I  presume  to  dictate,  or  express 
a  wish  one  way  or  the  other — only, 
as  a  Family  Man,  I  say  to  you.  Elec- 
tors and  Freeman,  having  served  your 
country  in  returning  me,  you  have 
nobly  won  the  right  to  think  of  the 
little  ones  at  home." 

Dick  put  his  hand  to  his  heart, 
bowed  gracefully,  and  retired  from 
the  balcony  amidst  unanimous  ap- 
plause. 

In  three  minutes  more,  Dick  had 
resumed  his  place  in  the  booth  in  his 
quality  of  candidate.  A  rush  of  Yel- 
low electors  poured  in,  hot  and  fast. 
Up  came  Emanuel  Trout,  and,  in  a 
firm  voice,  recorded  his  vote — "  Ave- 
nel  and  Egerton.''  Every  man  of  the 
Hundred  and  Fifty  so  polled.  To  each 
question,  "  Whom  do  you  vote  for?  '* 
"Avenel  and  Egerton"  knelled  on 
the  ears  of  Randsd  Leslie  with  "  dam- 
nable iteration."  The  young  man 
folded  his  arms  across  his  breast  in 
dogged  despair.  Levy  had  to  shake 
hands  for  Air  Egerton,  with  a  rapidity 
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that  took  aewjiy  hk  breath.  He  loDg- 
ed  to  siink  awaj-^longed  to  get  at 
L'Eetrange,  whom  he  supposed  would 
be  as  wroth  at  this  turn  in  the  wheel 
of  fortune  as  himself.  But  how,  as 
Egerton's  representative,  escape  from 
the  continuous  gripes  of  those  horny 
hands  ?  Besides,  there  stood  the  pa- 
rish pnmp,  right  in  face  of  the  booth, 
and  some  huge  tmculent-looking  Yel- 
lows loitered  round  it,  as  if  ready  to 
pounce  on  him  the  Instant  he  quitted 
his  present  sanctuary.  Suddenly  the 
crowd  round  the  booth  receded — Lord 
L'Estrange's  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
spot,  and  Harley,  stepping  from  it, 
assisted  out  of  the  vehicle  an  old  grey- 
baired,  paralytic  man.  The  old  man 
stared  round  him,  and  nodded  smil- 
ingly to  the  mob.  ^^I'm  here — Vm 
come ;  I*m  but  a  poor  creature,  but 
I*m  a  good  Blue  to  the  last ! " 

''  Old  John  Avenel— fine  old  John ! '' 
cried  many  a  voice. 

And  John  Avenel,  still  leaning  on 
Harley *s  arm,  tottered  into  the  booth, 
and  plumped  for  ^^  Egerton." 

*^  Shake  hands,  father,"  sud  IMck, 
bending  forward,  *^  though  you^U  not 
vote  for  me." 

*'I  was  a  Blue  before  you  were 
bora,"  answered  the  old  man,  tremu- 
lously. ^'  But  I  wish  you  success  all 
the  same,  and  God  bless  you,  my  boy." 

Even  the  poll -clerks  were  touched  ; 
and  when  Dick,  leaving  his  place,  was 
seen  by  the  crowd  assisting  Lord 
L*Estrange  to  place  poor  John  again 
in  the  carriage — that  picture  of  family 
love  in  the  midst  of  political  diffe- 
rence—of the  prosperous,  wealthy, 
energetic  son,  who,  as  a  boy,  had 
played  at  marbles  in  the  very  kennel, 
and  who  had  risen  in  life  by  his  own 
exertions,  and  was  now  virtually  M.P. 
for  his  native  town — tending  on  the 
broken-down  aged  father,  whom  even 
the  interests  of  a  son  he  was  so  proud 
of  could  not  win  from  the  colours 
which  he  associated  with  truth  and 


rectitnde-7-had  snch  an  effect  upon  the 
rudest  of  the  mob  there  present,  that 
you  mi^t  have  heard  a  pin  fall — ^till 
the  carnage  drove  away  back  to  John's 
humble  home,  and  then  there  rose 
such  a  tempest  of  huzzas  1  John  Ave- 
nel^s  vote  for  Egerton  gave  another 
turn  to  the  vicissitudes  of  that  memo- 
rable election.  As  yet  Avenel  was 
ahead  of  Andley ;  but  a  plumper  in 
favour  of  Egerton  from  AveneVs  own 
father,  set  an  example  and  gave  an 
excuse  to  many  a  Blue  who  had  not 
yet  voted,  and  could  not  prevail  on 
himself  to  split  his  vote  between  Dick 
and  Andley;  and,  therefore,  several 
leading  tradesmen,  who,  seeing  that 
Egerton  was  safe,  had  previously  re- 
solved not  to  vote  at  aU,  came  up  in 
the  last  hour,  plumped  for  Egerton, 
and  carried  him  to  the  head  of  the 
poll ;  so  that  poor  John,  whose  vote, 
involving  that  of  Mark  Fairfield,  had 
secured  the  first  opening  in  public  life 
to  the  young  ambition  of  the  unknown 
son-in-law,  still  contributed  to  con- 
nect with  success  and  triumph,  but 
also  with  sorrow,  and,  it  may  be,  with 
death,  the  names  of  the  high- born 
Egerton  and  the  humble  Avenel. 

The  great  town-clock  strikes  the 
hour  of  four ;  the  returning  officer  de- 
clares the  poll  closed ;  the  formal 
announcement  of  the  result  will  be 
made  later.  Bat  all  the  town  knows 
that  Andley  Egerton  and  Richard 
Avenel  are  the  members  for  Lans- 
mere.  And  flags  stream,  and  drums 
beat,  and  men  shake  each  other  by 
the  hand  heartily ;  and  there  is  talk 
of  the  chairing  to-morrow;  and  the 
public-houses  are  crowded ;  and  there 
is  an  indistinct  hubbub  in  street  and 
alley,  with  sadden  bursts  of  uproarious 
shouting ;  and  the  clouds  to  the  west 
look  red  and  lurid  round  the  sun, 
which  has  gone  down  behind  the 
church  tower — behind  the  yew  trees 
that  overshadow  the  quiet  grave  of 
Nora  Avenel. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


Amidst  the  darkening  shadows  of 
twilight,  Randal  Leslie  walked  throng^ 
Lansmere  Park  towards  the  house. 
He  had  slunk  away  before  the  poll 
was  closed— crept  through  by-lanes, 
and  plmiged  amidst  the  leafless  copses 


of  the  Earl's  stately  pasture-grounds. 
Amidst  the  bewilderment  of  his 
thoughts — at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how 
this  strange  mischance  had  befallen 
him — inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  Leo- 
nardos influence  over  Avenel  —  bat 
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saspecting  Harley,  and  half  doabtful 
of  BaronLevy,  he  sought  to  ascertain 
what  fault  of  judgment  he  himself  had 
committed — what  wile  he  had  forgot- 
ten—what thread  in  his  web  had  he 
left  ragged  and  incomplete.  He  could 
discover  none.  His  ability  seemed  to 
him  unimpeachable — totus^  teres^  at- 
que  rotundas.  And  then  there  came 
across  his  breast  a  sharp  pang- 
sharper  than  that  of  baffled  ambition 
— the  feeling  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived and  bubbled,  and  betrayed. 


best  with  the  Yellows  to  let  you  walk 
over  the  course  in  my  stead.  For  I 
don^t  think  Lieonard  will  want  to 
stand  again.  And  so  a  word  to  the 
wise — and  you  may  yet  be  member 
for  Lansmere. — R.  A." 

In  this  letter,  Randal,  despite  all 
his  acuteness,  could  not  detect  the 
honest  compunction  of  the  writer.  He 
could  at  first  only  look  at  the  worst 
side  of  human  nature,  and  fancy  that 
it  was  a  paltry  attempt  to  stifle  his 


For  so  vital  a  necessity  to  all  living    just  anger  and  insure  his  discretion. 


men  is  tbuth,  that  the  vilest  traitor 
feels  amazed  and  wronged— feels  the 
pillars  of  the  world  shaken,  when 
treason  recoils  on  himself.  ^'  That 
Richard  Avenel,  whom  I  trusted,  could 
so  deceive  mel'*  murmured  Randal, 
and  his  lip  quivered. 

He  was  still  in  the  midst  of  the 
park,  when  a  man  with  a  yellow 
cockade  in  his  hat,  and  running  fast 
from  the  direction  of  the  town,  over- 
took him  with  a  letter,  on  delivering 
which,  the  messenger,  waiting  for  no 
answer,  hastened  back  the  way  he 
had  come.  Randal  recognised  Avenel's 
hand  on  the  address — broke  the  seal, 
and  read  as  follows: — 

(**  Private  and  Confidential.) 
*'  Dear  Leslie, — Don^t  be  down- 
hearted— ^you  will  know  to-night  or 
to-morrow  why  I  have  had  cause  to 
alter  my  opinion  as  to  the  Right 
Honourable ;  and  you  will  see  that 
I  could  not,  as  a  Family  Man,  act 
otherwise  than  I  have  done.  Though 
I  have  not  broken  my  word  to  you — 
for  you  remember  that  all  the  help 
I  promii>ed  was  dependent  on  my 
own  rcsifnation,  and  would  go  for 
nothing  if  Leonard  resigned  instead — 


Bnt  on  second  thoughts,  it  struck  him 
that  Dick  might  very  naturally  be 
glad  to  be  released  to  his  mill,  and 
get  a  quid  pro  quo  out  of  Randal, 
under  the  comprehensive  title — "  re- 
payment of  expenses.*'  Perhaps  Dick 
was  not  sorry  to  wait  until  Randal's 
marriage  gave  him  the  means  to  make 
the  repayment.  Nay,  perhaps  Randal 
had  been  thrown  over  for  the  present, 
in  order  to  wring  from  him  better 
terms  in  a  single  election.  Thus  rea- 
soning, he  took  comfort  from  his 
belief  in  the  mercenary  motives  of 
another.  True,  it  might  be  but  a  short 
disappointment.  Before  the  next  Par- 
liament was  a  month  old,  he  might 
yet  take  his  seat  in  it  as  member  for 
Lansmere.  But  all  would  depend  on 
his  marriage  with  the  heiress ;  he 
must  hasten  that. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  necessary  to 
knit  and  gather  up  all  his  thought, 
courage,  and  presence  of  mind.  How 
he  shrunk  from  return  to  Lansmere 
House — from  facing  Egcrton,  Harley 
— all.  But  there  was  no  choice.  He 
would  have  to  make  it  up  with  the 
Blues— to  defend  the  course  he  had 
adopted  in  the  Committee-Room. 
There,  no  doubt,  was  Squire  Hazel* 


yet  I  feel  you  must  think  yourself    dean  awaiting  him  with  the  purchase- 


rather  bamboozled.  But  I  have  been 
obliged  to  sacrifice  you,  from  a  sense 
of  Family  Duty,  as  you  will  soon 
acknowledge.  My  own  nephew  is 
sacrificed  idso ;  and  1  have  sacrificed 
my  own  concerns,  which  require  the 
whole  man  of  me  for  the  next  year  or 
two  at  Screwstown.  So  we  are  all  in 
the  same  boat,  though  yon  may  think 


money  for  the  lands  of  Rood — there 
was  the  Duke  di  Serrano  restored  to 
wealth  and  honour  —  there  was  his 
promised  bride,  the  great  heiress,  on 
whom  depended  all  that  could  raise 
the  needy  gentleman  into  wealth  and 
position.  Gradually,  with  the  elastic 
temper  that  is  essential  to  a  systema- 
tic schemer,  Randal  Leslie  plucked 


yon  are  set  adrift  by  yourself.    But  I  ^himself  from  the  pain  of  brooding 

don*t  mean  to  stay  in  Pariiament.    I  *over  a  plot  that  was  defeated,  to  pre- 

shall  take    the  Chiltem   Hundreds,  pare  himself  for  consummating  those 

pretty  considerable  soon.   And  if  yon  that   yet   seemed   so  near  sncoess. 

keep  well  with  the  Blues,  Til  do  my  After  aU^  should  he  fail  in  regaining 
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Egerton^s  favour,  Egerton  was  of  use 
no  more.  He  might  rear  bis  head,  and 
face  oat  what  some  might  call  ^'  in- 
gratitade,'*  provided  he  conld  bat 
satisfy  the  Bloe  Committee.  Dall 
dogs,  how  could  he  fail  to  do  that ! 
He  could  easily  talk  over  the  Machia- 
vellian sage.  He  should  have  small 
difficulty  in  explaining  all  to  the  con- 
tent of  Audley's  distant  brother,  the 
Squire.  Harley  alone — but  Levy  had 
so  positively  assured  him  that  Harley 
was  not  sincerely  anxious  for  Egerton ; 
and  as  to  the  more  important  explan- 
ation relative  to  Peschiera,  surely 
what  had  satisfied  Yiolante^s  father, 
ought  to  satisfy  a  man  who  had  no 
peculiar  right  to  demand  explanations 
at  all ;  and  if  these  explanations  did 
not  satisfy,  the  onus  to  disprove 
them  must  rest  with  Harley;  and 
who  or  what  could  contradict  Ran- 
dal's plausible  assertions — assertions, 
in  support  of  which  he  himself  could 
summon  a  witness,  in  Baron  Levy  ? 
Thus  nerving  himself  to  all  that 
could  task  his  powers,  Randal  Leslie 
crossed  the  threshold  of  Lansmere 
House,  and  in  the  hall  he  found  the 
Baron  awaiting  him. 

Levy. — "  I  can't  account  for  what 
has  gone  so  cross  in  this  confounded 
election.  It  is  L'Estrange  that  puz- 
zles me ;  bnt  I  know  that  he  hates 
Egerton.  I  know  that  he  will  prove 
that  hate  by  one  mode  of  revenge,  if 
be  has  lost  it  in  another.  Bat  it  is 
well,  Randal,  that  you  are  secure  of 
Hazeldean's  money  and  the  rich 
heiress's  hand ;  otherwise — " 

'*  Otherwise,  what?" 

"  I  should  wash  my  hands  of  yoa, 
mon  cher ;  for  in  spite  of  all  your 
cleverness,  and  all  I  have  tried  to  do 
for  you,  somehow  or  other  I  begin 
to  suspect  that  your  talents  will  never 
secure  your  fortune.  A  carpenter's 
son  beats  you  in  public  speaking,  and 
a  vulgar  mill- owner  tricks  you  in  pri- 
vate negotiation.  Decidedly,  as  yet, 
Randal  Leslie,  you  are — a  failure. 
And,  as  you  so  admirably  said,  Va  man 
from  whom  we  have  nothing  to  hope 
or  fear,  we  must  blot  out  of  the  map 
of  the  future.' " 

Randal's  answer  was  cut  short  by 
the  appearance  of  the  groom  of  the 
chambers. 

^^  My  lord  is  in  the  saloon,  and 
requests  you  and  Mr  Leslie  will  do 


him  the  honour  to  join  him  there." 
The  two  gentlemen  followed-tbe  ser- 
vant up  the  broad  stairs. 

The  saloon  formed  the  centre  room 
of  the  suite  of  apartments.  From  its 
size,  it  was  rarely  used  save  on  state 
occasions.  It  had  the  chilly  and 
formal  aspect  of  rooms  reserved  for 
ceremony. 

Riccabocca,  Violante,  Helen,  Mr 
Dale,  Squire  Hazeldean,  and  Lord 
L'Estrange  were  grouped  together  by 
the  cold  Florentine  marble  table,  not 
littered  with  books  and  female  work, 
and  the  endearing  signs  of  habitation, 
that  give  a  living  smile  to  the  face  of 
home ;  nothing  thereon  save  a  great 
silver  candelabrum,  that  scarce  lighted 
the  spacious  room,  and  brought  out 
the  portraits  on  the  walls  as  a  part  of 
the  assembly,  looking,  as  portraits  do 
look,  with  searching  curious  eyes  upon 
every  eye  that  turns  to  them. 

But  as  soon  as  Randal  entered,  the 
Squire  detached  himself  from  the 
group,  aad,  coming  to  the  defeated 
candidate,  shook  hands  with  him 
heartily. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  boy,  'tis  no  shame 
to  be  beaten.  Lord  L'Estrange  says 
yon  did  your  best  to  win,  and  man 
can  do  no  more.  And  I'm  glad,  Les- 
lie, that  we  don't  meet  for  our  little 
business  till  the  election  is  over  ;  for 
after  annoyance,  something  pleasant 
is  twice  as  acceptable.  I've  the 
money  in  my  pocket.  Hush — and  I 
say,  my  dear,  dear  boy,  I  cannot  find 
out  where  Frank  is,  but  it  is  really  all 
off  with  that  foreign  woman — eh  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  I  hope  so.  I'll 
talk  to  you  about  it  when  we  can  be 
alone.  We  may  slip  away  presently, 
I  trust." 

**  I'll  tell  you  a  secret  scheme  of 
mine  and  Harry's,"  said  the  Squire, 
in  a  still  lower  whisper.  "  We  must 
drive  that  marchioness,  or  whatever 
she  is,  out  of  the  boy's  head,  and  put 
a  pretty  English  girl  into  it  instead. 
That  will  settle  him  in  life  too.  And  I 
must  try  and  swallow  that  bitter  pill 
of  the  post-obit,  Harry  makes  worse 
of  it  than  I  do,  and  is  so  hard  on  the 
poor  fellow,  that  I've  been  obliged  to 
take  his  part.  I've  no  idea  of  being 
under  petticoat  government — it  is  not 
the  way  with  the  Hazeldeans.  Well, 
but  to  come  back  to  the  point — whom 
do  youtbinki  mean  by  the  pretty  girl?" 
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"  Miss  Sticktorights ! " 

"  ZouBds,  no  I  —  jour  own  little 
sister,  Randal.  Sweet  pretty  face. 
Hany  liked  her  from  the  first,  and 
then  you'll  be  Frank's  brother,  and 
yonr  sound  head  and  good  heart  will 
keep  him  right.  And  as  you  are 
going  to  be  married  too,  (you  must 
tell  me  all  about  that  later,)  why,  we 
shall  have  two  marriages,  perhaps,  in 
the  family  in  the  same  day." 

Randal's  hand  grasped  the  Squire's, 
and  with  an  emotion  of  human  grati- 
tade — for  we  know  that,  hard  to  all 
else,  he  had  natural  feelings  for  his 
fallen  family ;  and  his  neglected  sis- 
ter was  the  one  being  on  earth  whom 
be  might  almost  be  said  to  love. 
With  all  his  intellectual  disdain  for 
honest  simple  Frank,  he  knew  no  one 
in  the  world  with  whom  his  youngsister 
could  be  more  secure  and  happy. 
Transferred  to  the  roof,  and  improved 
by  the  active  kindness,  of  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean — blest  in  the  manly  affection  of 
one  not  too  refined  to  censure  her  own 
deficiencies  of  education — what  more 
could  he  ask  for  his  sister,  as  he  pic- 
tured her  to  himself,  with  her  hair 
hanging  over  her  ears,  and  her  mind 
running  into  seed  over  some  trashy 
novel.  But  before  he  could  reply, 
Yiolante's  father  came  to  add  his 
own  philosophical  consolations  to  the 
Squire's  downright  comfortings. 

'*  Who  could  ever  count  on  popular 
caprice  ?  The  wise  of  all  ages  had  de- 
spised it.  In  that  respect,  Horace  and 
Machiavel  wereof  the  same  mind,"  &c. 
&c.  '^  But,"  said  the  Duke,  with  em- 
phatic kindness,  *^  perhaps  your  very 
misfortune  here  may  serve  you  else- 
where. The  female  heart  is  prone 
to  pity,  and  ever  eager  to  comfort. 
Besides,  if  I  am  recalled  to  Italy,  you 
will  have  leisure  to  come  with  us,  and 
see  the  land  where  of  all  others  am- 
iHtion  can  be  most  readily  forgotten, 
even  (added  the  Italian  with  a  sigh) 
even  by  her  own  sons !  " 

Thus  addressed  by  both  Hazeldean 
and  the  Duke,*  Randal  recovered  his 
spirits.  It  was  clear  that  Lord 
L'Estrange  had  not  conveyed  to  them 
any  unfavourable  impression  of  his 
conduct  in  the  Committee  -  Room. 
While  Randal  had  been  thus  engaged, 
Levy  had  made  his  way  to  Harley, 
who  retreated  with  the  Baron  into  the 
bay  of  the  great  window. 
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Well,  my  lord,  do  you  compre- 
hend this  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Richard  Avenel?  He  secure  Egerton's 
return  1— he!" 

*'  What  so  natural.  Baron  Levy — 
his  own  brother-in-law?  " 

The  Baron  started,  and  turned  very 
pale. 

^'But  how  did  he  know  that?  I 
never  told  him.    I  meant,  indeed — ^" 

*-^  Meant,  perhaps,  to  shame  Eger- 
ton's pride  at  the  last,  by  publicly 
declaring  his  marriage  with  a  shop- 
keeper's daughter.  A  very  good  re- 
venge still  left  to  you;  but  revenge 
for  what?  A  word  with  you,  now, 
Baron,  that  our  acquaintance  is  about 
to  close  for  ever.  You  know  why  I 
have  cause  for  resentment  against 
Egerton.  I  do  but  suspect  yours; 
will  you  make  it  clear  to  me  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  faltered  Baron 
Levy,  "  I  too  wooed  Nora  Avenel  as 
my  wife ;  I  too  had  a  happier  rival  in 
the  haughty  worldling  who  did  not 
appreciate  his  own  felicity ;  I  too — in 
a  word,  some  women  inspire  an  afiec- 
tion  that  mingles  with  the  entire 
being  of  a  man,  and  is  fused  with  all 
the  currents  of  his  life-blood.  Nora 
Avenel  was  one  of  those  women." 

Harley  was  startled.  This  burst  of 
emotion  from  a  man  so  corrupt  and 
cynical,  arrested  even  the  scorn  he 
felt  for  the  usurer.  Levy  soon  re- 
covered himself.  "  But  our  revenge 
is  not  baffled  yet.  Egerton,  if  not 
already  in  my  power,  is  still  in  yours. 
His  election  may  save  him  from  ar- 
rest, but  the  law  has  other  modes  of 
public  exposure  and  effectual  ruin." 

"  For  the  knave,  yes — as  I  intimated 
to  you  in  your  own  house— yon  who 
boast  of  your  love  to  Nora  Avenel, 
and  know  in  your  heart  that  yon 
were  her  destroyer — you  who  wit- 
nessed her  marriage,  and  yet  dared  to 
tell  her  that  she  was  dishonoured  I " 

"  My  lord — I — how  could  you 
know — I  mean,  how  think  that — 
that" — faltered  Levy,  aghast. 

**Nora  Avenel  has  spoken  from 
her  grave,"  replied  Harley,  solemnly. 
'^  L^um,  that  wherever  man  commits 
a  crime,  Heaven  finds  a  witness !" 

"It  is  on  me,  then,"  said  Levy, 
wrestling  against  a  superstitious  thnll 
at  his  heart — "  on  me  that  yon  now 
concentre  your  vengeance;  and  I 
must  meet  it  as  I  may.    But  I  have 
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iUfiUed  my  part  of  oar  compact.    I 
hare  obeyed  yon  implicitly — and — " 

'^  I  wiU  fiilfil  my  part  of  our  bond, 
and  leave  yon  midiatnrbed  in  yonr 
wealth." 

*^^I  knew  I  might  tmst  to  yonr 
Lordship's  honoar,"  exclaimed  the 
uaiirer,  ui  servile  glee. 

^^  And  this  vile  creature  nursed  the 
same  passions  as  myself;  and  bat 
yesterday  we  were  partners  in  the 
same  parpose,  and  inflaenced  by  the 
same  thoaght,*'  mattered  Harley  to 
himself.  ''  Yes,*'  he  said  aload,  ''  I 
dare  not,  Baron  Levy,  constitute  my- 
self your  judge.  Pursue  your  own 
psth — all  roads  meet  at  last  before 
the  common  tribunal.  Bat  you  are 
not  yet  released  from  our  compact; 
yoB  most  do  some  good  in  spite  of 
yovrself.  Look  yonder,  where  Ran- 
dal Leslie  stands,  smiling  secure,  be- 
tween the  two  dangers  be  has  raised 
op  for  himself.  And  as  Randal  Les- 
lie himself  has  invited  me  to  be  bis 
judge,  and  yon  are  aware  that  he 
cit^  yourself  this  very  day  as  his 
witness,  here  I  must  expose  the  guilty 
— ^for  here  the  innocent  still  li?e,  and 
need  defence." 

Harley  turned  away,  and  took  his 
place  by  the  table.  ^^I  have  wished," 
saiid  he,  raising  his  voice,  ^^  to  con- 
nect with  the  triumph  of  my  earliest 
and  dearest  friend  the  happiness  of 
others  in  whose  welfare  I  feel  an  in- 
terest. To  you,  Alphonso,  Duke  of 
Serrano,  I  now  give  this  despatch, 
received  last  evening  by  a  special 

messenger  from  the  Prince  Von , 

aanonncing  your  restoration  to  your 
lands  and  honours." 

The  Squire  stared  with  open  mouth. 
"  Rickeybockey  a  duke  ?  Why, 
Jemima's  a  duchess  1  Bless  me,  she 
U  actually  crying!"  And  his  good 
heart  prompted  him  to  run  to  his 
ooasin  and  cheer  her  up  a  bit. 

Viohuite  glanced  at  Harley,  and 
flong  herself  on  her  father's  breast. 
Randal  involuntarily  rose,  and  moved 
to  the  Duke's  chair. 

*^And  you,  Mr  Randal  Leslie," 
coatinned  Harley,  *^  though  you  have 
kxit  your  election,  see  before  you 
at  this  moment  such  prospects  of 
wealth  and  happiness,  that  I  shall 
only  have  to  otfer  you  congratulations 
to  which  those  that  greet  Mr  Audley 
EfertOB  would  appear  lukewarm  and 
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insipid,  provided  you  prove  that  yoa 
have  not  forfeited  the  right  to  daim 
that  promise  which  the  Duke  di 
Serrano  has  accorded  to  the-  suitor  of 
his  daughter's  hand.  Some  doabta 
resting  on  my  mind,  yoa  have  volon* 
teered  to  dispel  them.  I  have  the 
Duke's  permission  to  address  to  yon 
a  few  questions,  and  I  now  avail  my- 
self of  your  offer  to  reply  to  them." 

"  Now — and  here,  my  lord?"  said 
Randal,  glancing  round  the  room,  as  if 
deprecating  the  presence  of  so  many 
witnesses. 

**  Now — and  here.  Nor  are  those 
present  so  strange  to  your  explana- 
tions as  your  question  would  imply. 
Mr  Hazeldean,  it  so  happens  that 
much  of  what  I  shall  say  to  Mr  Les- 
lie concerns  your  son." 

Randal's  countenance  fell.  An  un- 
easy tremor  now  seized  him. 

"  My  son !— Frank  ?  Oh  then,  of 
coarse  Randal  will  speak  out.  Speak, 
my  boy  I" 

Randal  remained  silent.  The  Doke 
looked  at  his  working  face,  and  drew 
away  his  chair. 

"Young  man,  can  you  hesitate?" 
said  he.  ^^  A  doubt  is  expressed  which 
involves  yonr  honour." 

"S'deathl"  cried  the  Squire,  also 
gazing  on  Randal's  cowering  eye  and 
quivering  lip — "  What  are  you  afraid 
of?" 

"  Afraid  1"  said  Randal,  forced  into 
speech,  and  with  a  hollow  laugh — 
*' Afraid?—!?  What  of?  I  was 
only  wondering  what  Lord  L'Estrange 
could  mean." 

"  I  will  dispel  that  wonder  at  once. 
Mr  Hazeldean,  your  son  displeased 
you  first  by  his  proposals  of  marriage 
to  the  Marchesa  di  Negra  against 
your  consent;  secondly,  by  9i post- obit 
bond  granted  to  Baron  Levy.  Did 
you  understand  from  Mr  Randal  Les- 
lie that  he  had  opposed  or  favoured 
the  said  marriage — that  he  had  coun- 
tenanced or  blamed  the  said  post^ 
obitr 

"  Why,  of  course,"  cried  the  Squire, 
"  that  he  had  opposed  both  the  one 
and  the  other." 

"  Is  it  so,  Mr  Leslie  ?" 

"  My  lord — I — I— my  affection 
for  Frank,  and  my  esteem  for  his 
respected  fat  her — I — I — "  (He  nerved 
himself,  and  went  on  with  firm  voice.) 
^^  Of  course,  I  did  all  1  could  to  dis- 
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snade  Frank ;  and  as  to  the  post-obit, 
I  know  nothing  about  it/' 

"  So  mnch  at  present  for  this  mat- 
ter. I  pass  on  to  the  graver  one,  that 
affects  jonr  engagement  with  the 
Duke  di  Serrano's  daughter.  I  un- 
derstand from  you,  Duke,  that  to 
save  jour  daughter  from  the  snares  of 
Count  di  Peschiera,  and  in  the  belief 
that  Mr  Leslie  shared  in  your  dread  of 
the  Count's  designs,  you,  while  in 
exile  and  in  poverty,  promised  to  that 
gentleman  your  daughter's  hand? 
When  the  probabilities  of  restoration 
to  your  principalities  seemed  well- 
nigh  certain,  you  confirmed  that 
promise  on  learning  from  Mr  Leslie 
that  he  had,  however  ineffectively, 
struggled  to  preserve  your  heiress 
from  a  perfidious  snare.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

^*  Certainly,  had  I  succeeded  to  a 
throne,  I  could  not  recall  the  promise 
that  I  had  given  in  penury  and  banish- 
ment— I  could  not  refuse  to  him  who 
would  have  sacrificed  worldly  ambi- 
tion in  wedding  a  penniless  bride,  the 
reward  of  his  own  generosity.  My 
daughter  subscribes  to  my  views." 

Tlolante  trembled,  and  her  hands 
were  locked  together,  but  her  gaze 
was  fixed  on  Harley. 

Mr  Dale  wiped  his  eyes,  and 
thought  of  the  poor  refngee  feeding 
on  minnows,  and  preserving  himself 
from  debt  amongst  the  shades  of  the 
Casino. 

*'  Your  answer  becomes  you, 
Duke,"  resumed  Harley.  "But  should 
it  be  proved  that  Mr  Leslie,  instead 
of  wooing  the  Princess  for  herself, 
actually  calculated  on  the  receipt  of 
money  for  transferring  her  to  Count 
Peschiera — instead  of  saving  her  from 
the  dangers  you  dreaded,  actually  sug- 
gested the  snare  from  which  she  was 
delivered — would  you  still  deem  your 
honour  engaged  to — " 

"  Such  a  villain !  No,  surely  not  I" 
exclaimed  the  Duke.  *'  But  this  is  a 
groundless  hypothesis !  Speak,  Ran- 
dal." 

"  Lord  L'Estrange  cannot  insult 
me  by  deeming  it  otherwise  than  a 
groundless  hypothesis,"  said  Randal, 
striving  to  rear  his  head. 

"  I  understand,  then,  Mr  Leslie, 
that  you  scornfully  reject  such  a  sup- 
position ?" 
"Scomfolly— yes.  And,"  continued 


Randal,  advancing  a  step,  '*  since  the 
supposition  has  been  made,  I  demand 
from  Lord  L'Estrange,  as  his  equal, 
(for  all  gentlemen  are  equals  where 
honour  is  to  be  defended  at  the  cost 
of  life,)  either  instant  retractation  or 
instant  proof." 

*' That's  the  first  word  you  have 
spoken  like  a  man,"  cried  the  Squire. 
"  I  have  stood  my  ground  myself  for 
a  less  cause.  I  have  had  a  ball 
throngh  my  right  shoulder." 

"  Your  demand  is  just,"  said  Har- 
ley, unmoved.  "I  cannot  give  the 
retractation  —  I  will  produce  the 
proof." 

He  rose,  and  rang  the  bell ; — the 
servant  entered,  received  his  whis- 
pered order,  and  retired.  There  was 
a  pause  painful  to  all.  Randal,  how- 
ever, ran  over  in  his  fearful  mind 
what  evidence  could  be  bron^t 
against  him — and  foresaw  none.  The 
folding-doors  of  the  saloon  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced— 

The  Count  di  Peschiera. 

A  bombshell  descending  through 
the  roof  could  not  have  produced  a 
more  startling  sensation.  Erect,  bold, 
with  all  the  imposing  effect  of  his 
form  and  bearing,  the  Count  strode 
into  the  centre  of  the  ring ;  and,  after 
a  slight  bend  of  haughty  courtesy, 
which  comprehended  all  present^ 
reared  up  his  lofty  head,  and  looked 
round,  with  calm  in  his  eye  and  a 
curve  on  his  lip  —  the  self-assured, 
magnificent,  highbred  Daredevil. 

"  Monsieur  le  Due,"  said  the  Count 
in  English,  turning  towards  his  as- 
tounded kinsman,  and  in  a  voice  that, 
slow,  clear,  and  firm,  seemed  to  fill 
the  room,  '*  I  returned  to  England  on 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  my  Lord 
L'Estrange,  and  with  a  view,  it  is 
true,  of  claiming  at  his  hands  the 
satisfaction  which  men  of  our  birth 
accord  to  each  other,  where  afflront, 
firom  what  cause  soever,  has  been 
given  or  received.  Nay,  fair  kins- 
woman"— and  the  Count,  with  a  slight 
but  grave  smile,  bowed  to  Yiolante, 
who  had  uttered  a  faint  cry — "  that 
intention  is  abandoned.  If  I  have 
adopted  too  lightly  the  old  courtly 
maxim,  that  *  all  stratagems  are  fair 
in  love,'  I  am  bound  also  to  yield  to 
my   Lord   L'Estrange's   arguments, 
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thut  the  counter  stratagems  mast  be 
fair  also.  And,  after  all,  it  becomes 
me  better  to  langh  at  my  own  sorry 
figure  in  defeat,  than  to  confess  my- 
sdf  gravely  mortified  by  an  ingenaity 
more  snccessfhl  than  my  own."  The 
Count  paused,  and  his  eye  lightened 
with  sinister  fire,  which  ill  snited  the 
raillery  of  his  tone  and  the  polished 
ease  of  his  bearing.  *^  Mafoi  I "  be 
continned,  "it  is  permitted  me  to 
speak  thns,  since  at  least  I  have  given 
proofs  of  my  indifference  to  danger, 
and  my  good  fortune  when  exposed 
to  it.  Within  the  last  six  years,  I 
have  had  the  hononr  to  fight  nine 
duels,  and  the  regret  to  wound  five, 
and  dismiss  from  the  world  four,  as 
gallant  and  worthy  gentlemen  as  ever 
the  sun  shone  upon." 

"  Monster  I "  faltered  the  Parson. 

The  Squire  stared  aghast,  and  me- 
chanically rubbed  the  shoulder  which 
had  been  lacerated  by  Captain  Dash- 
more*s  bullet.  Randalls  pale  face  grew 
yet  more  pale,  and  the  eye  he  had  fixed 
upon  the  Count's  hardy  visage  quailed 
and  fell. 

"  But,"  resumed  the  Count,  with  a 
graceful  wave  of  the  hand,  "  I  have 
to  thank  my  Lord  L'Estrange  for  re- 
minding me  that  a  man  whose  courage 
is  above  suspicion  is  privileged  not 
only  to  apologise  if  he  has  injured 
another,  but  to  accompany  apology 
with  atonement.  Doke  of  Serrano, 
it  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  am  here. 
My  lord,  you  have  signified  your  wish 
to  ask  me  some  questions  of  serious 
import  as  regards  the  Duke  and  his 
daughter— I  will  answer  them  without 
reserve." 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Ilarley, 
*'  availing  myself  of  your  courtesy,  I 
presume  to  inquire  who  informed  you 
that  this  young  lady  was  a  guest  under 
my  father's  roof?" 

"My  informant  stands  yonder — Mr 
Randal  Leslie.  And  I  call  upon 
Baron  Levy  to  confirm  my  state- 
ment." 

**  It  is  true,"  said  the  Baron,  slow- 
ly, and  as  if  overmastered  by  the  tone 
and  mien  of  an  imperious  chieftain. 

There  came  a  low  sound  like  a  hiss 
from  Randal's  livid  lips. 

"And  was  Mr  Leslie  acquainted 
with  your  project  for  securing  the 
person  and  hand  of  your  young  kins- 
woman?" 


"  Certainly — and  Baron  Levy  knows 
it."  The  Baron  bowed  assent.  "Per- 
mit me  to  add — for  it  is  due  to  a  lady 
nearly  related  to  myself— that  it  was, 
as  I  have  since  learned,  certain  er- 
roneous representations  made  to  her 
by  Mr  Leslie,  which  alone  induced 
that  lady,  after  my  own  arguments 
had  failed,  to  lend  her  aid  to  a  pro- 
ject which  otherwise  she  would  have 
condemned  as  strongly  as,  Dnke  di 
Serrano,  I  now  with  unfeigned  sin- 
cerity do  myself  condemn  it." 

There  was  about  the  Count,  as  he 
thus  spoke,  so  much  of  that  person d 
dignity  which,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  Imposes  for  the  moment 
upon  human  judgment — a  dignity  so 
supported  by  the  singular  advantages 
of  his  superb  stature,  his  handsome 
countenance,  his  patrician  air,  that 
the  Dnke,  moved  by  his  good  heart, 
extended  his  hand  to  *the  perfidious 
kinsman,  and  forgot  all  the  Machia- 
vellian wisdom  which  should  have  told 
him  how  little  a  man  of  the  Count's 
hardened  profligacy  was  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  any  purer  motives, 
whether  to  frank  confession  or  to 
manly  repentance.  The  Count  took 
the  hand  thus  extended  to  hiro,  and 
bowed  his  face,  perhaps  to  conceal  the 
smile  which  would  have  betrayed  his 
secret  soul.  Randal  still  remained 
mute  and  pale  as  death.  His  tongue 
clove  to  his  mouth.  He  felt  that  all 
present  were  shrinking  from  his  side. 
At  last,  with  a  violent  efibrt,  he  fal- 
tered out,  in  broken  sentences — 

"  A  charge  so  sudden  may  well — 
may  well  confound  me.  But — but — 
who  can  credit  it  ?  Both  the  law  and 
common  sense  presuppose  some  motive 
for  a  criminal  action ;  what  could  be 
my  motive  here  ?  I  —  myself  the 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  Duke's 
daughter  —  /  betray  her  I  Absnrd — 
absurd.  Duke  —  Duke,  I  put  it  to 
your  own  knowledge  of  mankind— 
who  ever  goes  thus  against  his  own 
interest — and— and  his  own  heart  ?" 

This  appeal,  however  feebly  made, 
was  not  without  cflect  on  the  philo- 
sopher. "That  is  true,"  said  the 
Duke,  dropping  his  kinsman's  hand  ; 
"  I  see  no  motive." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Harley,  "Baron 
Levy  may  here  enlighten  us.  Do 
you  know  of  any  motive  of  self-inte- 
rest that   could  have  actuated  Mr 
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Leslie  in  assisting  the  Count's 
schemes  ?  " 

Lievy  hesitated.  The  Count  took 
np  the  word.  ''  Pardieu  I "  said  he, 
in  his  clear  tone  of  determination  and 
will — ^''Pardieu!  lean  have  no  doubt 
thrown  on  my  assertion,  least  of  all 
by  those  who  know  of  its  truth  ;  and 
I  call  upon  you.  Baron  Levy,  to  state 
whether,  in  case  of  my  marriage  with 
the  Duke's  daughter,  I  had  not  agreed 
to  present  my  sister  with  a  sum,  to 
which  she  alleged  some  ancient  claim, 
which  would  have  passed  through 
your  hands  ?  " 

'^  Certainly,  that  is  true,"  said  the 
Baron. 

^*  And  would  Mr  Leslie  have  bene- 
fited by  any  portion  of  that  sum  ?  " 

Levy  paused  again. 

'*  Speak,  sir,"  said  the  Count, 
frowning. 

''The  fact  is,"  said  the  Baron,  ''that 
Mr  Leslie  was  anxious  to  complete  a 
purchase  of  certain  estates  that  had 
once  belonged  to  his  family,  and  that 
the  Count's  marriage  with  the  Sig- 
nora,and  his  sister's  marriage  with 
Mr  Hazeldean,  would  have  enabled 
me  to  accommodate  Mr  Leslie  with  a 
l«an  to  effect  that  purchase." 

"  What  I  what ! "  exclaimed  the 
Squire^  hastily  buttoning  his  breast 
pocket  with  one  hand,  while  he  seized 
iUndal's  arm  with  the  other — "my 
son's  marriage!  You  lent  yourself 
to  that,  too?  Don't  look  so  like  a 
lashed  bound  I  Speak  out  like  a  man, 
if  man  you  be  I " 

"  Lent  himself  to  that,  my  good  sir  I " 
said  the  Count.  "  Do  you  suppose 
that  the  Marchesa  di  Negra  could 
have  condescended  to  an  all»nce  with 
a  Mr  Hazeldean — " 

"  Condescended ! — a  Hazeldean  of 
Hazeldean ! "  exclaimed  the  Squire, 
turning  fiercely,  and  half  choked  with 
indignation. 

"  Unless,"  continued  the  Count, 
imperturbably,  "  she  had  been  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  do  that 
said  Mr  Hazeldean  the  honour  to 
accept  a  pecuniary  accommodation, 
which  she  had  no  other  mode  to  dis- 
diarge.  And  here,  sir,  the  family  of 
Hazeldean,  I  am  bound  to  say,  owe 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr  Leslie ; 
for  it  was  he  who  most  forcibly  repre- 
sented to  her  the  necessity  for  this 
mtseUHance ;  and  it  was  he,  I  bcdieve, 


who  suggested  to  my  friend,  the 
Baron,  the  mode  by  which  Mr  Hazel- 
dean was  best  enabled  to  afford  the 
accommodation  my  sister  deigned  to 
accept." 

"Model— the  posi-obitr'  ejacu- 
lated the  Squire,  relinquishing  his 
hold  of  Bandal,  to  lay  his  gripe  upon 
Levy. 

The  Baron  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Any  friend  of  Mr  Frank  Hazeldean's 
would  have  recommended  the  same, 
as  the  most  economical  mode  of  rais- 
ing money." 

Parson  Dale,  who  had  at  first  been 
more  shocked  than  any  one  present 
at  these  gradual  revelations  of  Ran- 
dal's treachery,  now  turning  his  eyes 
towards  the  young  man,  was  so 
seized  with  commiseration  at  Kandal's 
face,  that  he  laid  his  hand  on  Harley's 
arm,  and  whispered  him — '^  Look, 
look  at  that  countenance  1 — and  one 
so  young  I    Spare  him,  spare  him ! " 

"  Mr  LesUe,"  said  Harley,  in  soft- 
ened  tones,  "  believe  me,  that  nothing 
short  of  justice  to  the  Duke  di  Serrano 
—justice  even  to  my  young  fnend, 
Mr  Hazeldean,  has  compelled  me  to 
this  painful  duty.  Here  let  all  in- 
quiry terminate." 

"  And,"  said  the  Count  with  ex- 
quisite blandness,  "  since  I  have  been 
informed  by  my  Lord  L'Estrange, 
that  Mr  Leslie  has  represented  as  a 
serious  act  on  his  part,  that  personal 
challenge  to  myself,  which  I  under- 
stood was  but  a  pleasant  and  amicable 
arrangement  in  a  part  of  our  baffled 
scheme— let  me  assure  Mr  Leslie, 
that  if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  the 
regret  that  I  now  express  for  the 
leading  share  I  have  taken  in  these 
disclosures,  I  am  wholly  at  Mr  Les- 
lie's service." 

"  Peace,  homicide, "  cried  the  Par- 
son, shuddering ;  and  be  glided  to  the 
side  of  the  detected  sinner,  from  whom 
ail  else  had  recoUed  in  loathing. 

Craft  against  craft,  talent  against 
talent,  treason  against  treason — in 
all  this  Kandal  Leslie  would  have 
risen  superior  to  Ginlio  di  Peschiera. 
But  what  now  crushed  him,  was  not 
the  superior  intellect — it  was  the  sheer 
brute  power  of  audacity  and  nerve. 
Here  stood  the  careless,  unblushing 
villain,  making  light  of  his  guilt,  car- 
rying it  away  from  disgust  itself,  with 
resolute  look,  and  front  erect.    There 
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stood  the  abler,  sabtler,  profbnnder 
criminal — cowering,  abject,  pitiful ; 
the  power  of  mere  intellectaal  know- 
ledge shivered  into  pieces  against 
the  brazen  metal  with  which  the 
accident  of  constitution  often  arms 
some  ignobler  nature. 

The  contrast  was  striking,  and  im- 
plied that  truth  so  universally  felt, 
yet  so  little  acknowledged  in  actual 
life,  that  men  with  superior  force  of 
character  can  subdue  and  paralyse 
those  far  superior  to  themselves  in 
ability  and  intelligence.  It  was  that 
force  which  made  Peschiera  Randal's 
master — nay,  the  very  physical  attri- 
butes of  the  Count,  his  very  voice 
and  form,  his  bold  front  and  unshrink- 
ing eye,  overpowered  the  acuter  mind 
of  the  refiuiog  schemer,  as  in  a  popu- 
lar assembly  some  burly  down  cows 
into  timorous  silence  every  dissen- 
tient sage.  But  Randal  turned  in 
sullen  impatience  from  the  Parson's 
whisper,  that  breathed  comfort  or 
ui^ed  repentance ;  and  at  length  sud, 
with  clearer  tones  than  he  had  yet 
mustered — 

^^  It  is  not  a  personal  conflict  with 
the  Count  di  Peschiera  that  can  vin- 
dicate my  honour ;  and  I  disdain  to 
defend  myself  against  the  accusations 
of  a  usurer,  and  of  a  man  who — " 

*^  Monsieur ! "  said  the  Count,  draw- 
ing himself  up. 

^^A  man  who,**  persisted  Randal, 
though  he  trembled  visibly,  ^^  by  his 
own  confession,  was  himself  guilty 
of  all  the  schemes  in  which  he  would 
represent  me  as  his  accomplice,  and 
who  now,  not  clearing  himself,  would 
yet  convict  another — ** 

"  Cher  petit  AIoMieurT*  said  the 
Count,  with  his  grand  air  of  disdain, 
*'^  when  men  like  me  make  use  of  men 
like  you,  we  reward  them  for  a  ser- 
vice if  rendered,  or  discard  them  if 
the  service  be  not  done;  and,  if  I 
condescend  to  confess  and  apologise 
for  any  act  1  have  committed,  surely 
Mr  Randal  Leslie  might  do  the  same 
without  disparagement  to  his  dignity. 
Bat  I  should  never,  sir,  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  appear  against  yon,  had 
yon  not,  as  I  learn,  pretended  to  the 
hand  of  the  lady  whom  I  had  hoped, 
with  less  presumption,  to  call  my 
bride;  and  in  this,  how  can  I  tell 
that  yon  have  not  tricked  and  be- 
trayed me  ?    Is  there  anything  in  our 


past  acquaintance  that  warrants  me 
to  believe  that,  instead  of  serving  me, 
you  sought  but  to  serve  yourself? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  had  but  one  mode 
of  repairing  to  the  head  of  my  house 
the  wrongs  I  have  done  -him—and 
that  was  by  saving  his  daughter  from 
a  derogatory  alliance  with  an  impos- 
tor who  had  abetted  my  schemes  for 
hire,  and  who  now  would  filch  for 
himself  their  fruit." 

^^  Duke  1"  exclaimed  Randal. 

The  Duke  tamed  his  back.  Randal 
extended  his  hands  to  the  Squire. 
^^  Mr  Hazeldean — what  ?  you,  too, 
condemn  me,  and  unheard  !'* 

"Unheard! — zounds,  no!  If  you 
have  anything  to  say,  speak  truth, 
and  shame  the  devil.*' 

"I  abet  Frank's  marriage! — I 
sanction  the  post-obit  I — Oh!"  cried 
Randal,  clinging  to  a  straw,  "if  Frank 
himself  were  but  here  I " 

Harley's  compassion  vanished  before 
this  sustained  hypocrisy.  "  Yon  wish 
for  the  presence  of  Frank  Hazeldean. 
It  is  just.  Mr  Dale,  you  may  now 
leave  that  young  man's  side,  and  ui 
your  stead  place  there  Frank  Hazel- 
dean  himself.  He  waits  in  the  next 
room — summon  bim." 

At  these  words,  the  Squire  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice  —  "  Frank  1 
Frank  1 — my  son  1  my  poor  son  1 " — 
and  rushed  from  the  apartment 
through  the  door  towards  which  Har- 
ley  had  pointed. 

This  cry  and  this  action  gave  a 
sadden  change  to  the  feelings  of  the 
audience,  and  for  a  moment  Randal 
himself  was  forgotten.  The  young 
man  seized  that  moment.  Reprieved, 
as  it  were,  from  the  glare  of  contemp- 
tuous, accusing  eyes — slowly  he  crept 
to  the  door,  blowly  and  noiselessly  as 
the  viper,  when  it  is  wounded,  drops 
its  crest  and  glides  writhing  through 
the  grass.  Levy  followed  him  to  the 
threshold,  and  whispered  in  his  ear — 

"I  could  not  help  it — you  would 
have  done  the  same  by  me.  You  see 
you  have  failed  in  everything;  and 
when  a  man  fails  completely,  we  both 
agreed  that  we  must  give  him  up 
altogether." 

Randal  said  not  a  word,  and  the 
Baron  marked  his  shadow  fall  on  the 
broad  stairs,  stealing  down,  down, 
step  after  step,  till  it  faded  from  the 
stones. 
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"  But  he  was  of  some  use,"  muttered 
Levy.  "  His  treachery  and  his  ex- 
posure will  gall  the  childless  Egertou. 
Some  little  revenge  still ! " 

The  Count  touched  the  arm  of  the 
musing  usurer — 

"  J^ai  Men  joue  man  role^  n'est  ce 
pas  f  " — (I  have  well  played  my  part, 
have  I  not  ?) 

"  Your  part  I  Ah  I  but,  my  dear 
Count,  I  do  not  quite  understand  it." 

^^Mafoi — you  are  passably  dull. 
I  had  just  been  landed  in  France, 
when  a  letter  from  L^Estrange  reached 
me.  It  was  couched  as  an  invitation, 
which  I  interpreted  to — the  duello. 
Such  invitations  I  never  refuse.  I 
replied.  I  came  hither — took  my  lodg- 
ings at  an  inn.  My  lord  seeks  me 
last  night.  I  begin  in  the  tone  you 
may  suppose.  Parrfi«i/ he  is  clever, 
milord  I  He.shows  me  a  letter  from  the 

Prince  Von  ,  Alphonso^s  recall, 

my  own  banishment.  He  places  be- 
fore me,  but  with  admirable  suavity, 
the  option  of  beggary  and  ruin,  or  an 
honourable  claim  on  Alphonso's  gra- 
titude. And  as  for  that  petit  Mon- 
sieur^ do  you  think  I  could  quietly 
contemplate  my  own  tool's  enjoyment 
of  all  I  had  lost  myself?  Nay,  more, 
if  that  young  Harpagon  were  Al- 
phonso's  son-in-law,  could  the  Duke 
have  a  whisperer  at  his  ear  more  fatal 
to  my  own  interests?  To  be  brief, 
I  saw  at  a  glance  my  best  course.  I 
have  adopted  it.  The  diflSculty  was— 
to  extricate  myself  as  became  a  man 
'  de  sang  et  defeu.^  If  I  have  done 
80,  congratulate  me.  Alphonso  has 
taken  ray  hand,  and  I  now  leave  it  to 
him — to  attend  to  my  fortunes,  and 
clear  up  my  repute." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  London,"  said 
Levy,  "  my  carriage,  ere  this,  must 
bo  at  the  door,  and  I  shall  be  proud 
to  offer  you  a  seat,  and  converse  with 
you  on  your  prospects.  But^pestel 
mon  cher,  your  fall  has  been  from  a 
great  height,  and  any  other  man 
would  have  broken  his  bones." 

"  Strength  is  ever  light,"  said  the 
Count,  smiling ;  '^  and  it  does  not  fall; 
it  leaps  down,  and  rebounds." 

Levy  looked  at  the  Count,  and 
blamed  himself  for  having  disparaged 
Peschiera  and  overrated  Bandal. 

While  this  conference  went  on, 
Barley  was  by  Violante's  side. 

**  I  have  kept  my  promise  to  you," 


said  he,  with  a  kind  of  tender 
humility.  "Are  you  still  so  severe 
on  me  ?  " 

"  Ah  I "  answered  Violante,  gazing 
on  his  noble  brow,  with  all  a  woman^s 
pride  in  her  eloquent,  admiring  eyes — 
"I  have  heard  from  Mr  Dale  that 
you  have  achieved  a  conquest  over 
yourself,  which  makes  me  ashamed 
to  think  that  I  presumed  to  doubt 
how  your  heart  would  speak  when  a 
moment  of  wrath  (though  of  wrath  so 
just)  had  passed  away." 

"  No,  Violante— do  not  acquit  me 
yet ;  witness  my  revenge,  (for  I  have 
not  forgone  it,)  and  then  let  my  heart 
speak,  and  breathe  its  prayer  that 
the  angel  voice,  which  it  now  beats 
to  hear,  may  still  be  its  guardian 
monitor." 

*'  What  is  this ! "  cried  an  amazed 
voice;  and  Harley,  turning  round, 
saw  that  the  Duke  was  by  his  side ; 
and,  glancing  with  ludicrous  surprise, 
now  to  Harley,  now  to  Violante, 
"  Am  I  to  understand  that  you " 

"  Have  freed  you  from  one  suitor 
for  this  dear  hand,  to  become,  myself, 
your  petitioner !  " 

"  Corpo  diBacco!^^  cried  the  sage, 
almost  embracing  Harley,  *'  this,  in- 
deed, is  joyful  news.  But  I  must  not 
again  make  a  rash  pledge— not  again 
force  my  child^s  inclinations.  And 
Violante,  you  see,  is  running  away."^ 
The  Duke  stretched  out  his  arm,  and 
detained  his  child.  He  drew  her  to 
his  breast,  and  whispered  in  her  ear. 
Violante  blushed  crimson,  and  rested 
her  head  on  his  shoulder.  Harley 
eagerly  pressed  forward. 

"There,"  said  the  Duke,  joining 
Harley's  hand  with  his  daughter's— 
"  I  don't  think  I  shall  hear  any  more 
of  the  convent ;  but  anything  of  this 
sort  I  never  suspected.  If  there  be  a 
language  in  the  world  for  which  there 
is  no  lexicon  or  grammar,  it  is  that 
which  a  woman  thinks  in,  but  never 
speaks." 

"  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  language 
spoken  in  Paradise,"  said  Harley. 

"  In  the  dialogue  between  Eve  and 
the  serpent — ^yes,"  quoth  the  incor- 
rigible sage.  "  But  who  comes  here  ? 
—our  friend  Leonard." 

Leonard  now  entered  the  room  ;. 
but  Harley  could  scarcely  greet  him, 
before  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
Count. 
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*'  Milordy^^  said  Peschiera,  beckon- 
iog  him  aside,  *^  I  have  fulfilled  my 
promise,  and  I  will  now  leave  yonr 
roof.  Baron  Levy  returns  to  London, 
and  offers  me  a  seat  in  his  carriage, 
which  is  already,  I  believe,  at  your 
door.  The  Duke  and  his  daughter 
will  readily  forgive  me,  if  I  do  not 
ceremoniously  bid  them  farewell.  In 
our  altered  positions,  it  does  not  be- 
come me  too  intrusively  to  claim  kin- 
dred ;  it  became  me  only  to  remove, 
as  I  trust  I  have  done,  a  barrier  against 
the  claim ;  if  you  approve  my  con- 
duct, you  will  state  your  own  opinion 
to  the  Duke.*'  With  a  profound  salu- 
tation  the  Count  turned  to  depart; 
nor  did  Harley  attempt  to  stay  him, 
but  attended  him  down  the  stairs 
with  polite  formality. 

**  Remember  only,  my  lord,  that  I 
solicit  nothing.  I  may  allow  myself 
to  accept.  Voila  toutJ'''  He  bowed 
again,  with  the  inimitable  grace  of  the 
old  regime,  and  stepped  into  the 
Baron's  travelling- carriage. 

Levy,  who  had  lingered  behind, 
paused  to  accost  L'Estrange. 

"  Your  lordship  will  explain  to  Mr 
Egerton  how  his  adopted  son  deserved 
his  esteem,  and  repaid  his  kindness. 
For  the  rest,  though  yon  have  bought 
up  the  more  pressing  and  immediate 
demands  on  Mr  Egerton,  I  fear  that 
even  your  fortune  will  not  enable  you 
to  clear  those  liabilities,  which  will 
leave  him  perhaps  a  pauper ! '' 

"  Baron  Levy,"  said  Harley  ab- 
ruptly, **  if  I  have  forgiven  Mr  Eger- 
ton, cannot  you  too  forgive  ?  Me  he 
has  wronged — you  have  wronged  him, 
and  more  foully." 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  cannot  forgive 
him.  You  he  has  never  humiliated 
— you  he  has  never  employed  for  his 
wants,  and  scorned  as  his  companion. 
You  have  never  known  what  it  is  to 
start  in  life  with  one  whose  fortunes 
were  equal  to  your  own,  whose  talents 
were  not  superior.  Look  yon,  Lord 
L'Estrange^in  spite  of  this  difference 
between  me  and  Egerton,  that  he  has 
squandered  the  wealth  that  he  gained 
without  effort,  while  I  have  converted 
the  follies  of  others  into  my  own 


ample  revenues,— the  spendthrift  in 
his  penury  has  the  respect  and  position 
which  millions  cannot  bestow  upon 
me.  You  would  say  that  I  am  an 
usurer,  and  he  is  a  statesman.  But 
do  yon  know  what  I  should  have  been, 
had  I  not  been  born  the  natural  son 
of  a  peer?  Can  you  guess  what  I 
should  have  been  if  Nora  Avenel  bad 
been  my  wife  ?  The  blot  on  my  birth, 
and  the  blight  on  my  youth — and  the 
knowledge  that  he  who  was  rising 
every  year  into  the  rapk  which  en- 
titled him  to  reject  me  as  a  guest  at  his 
table— he  whom  the  world  called  the 
model  of  gentlemen — was  a  coward 
and  a  liar  to  the  friend  of  his  youth  : 
all  this  made  me  look  on  the  world 
with  contempt ;  and,  despising  Aud- 
ley  Egerton,  I  yet  hated  him  and  en- 
vied. You,  whom  he  wronged,  stretch 
your  hand  as  before  to  the  great 
statesman ;  from  my  touch  you 
would  shrink  as  pollution.  My  lord, 
you  may  forgive  him  whom  you  love 
and  pity ;  I  cannot  forgive  him  whom 
I  scorn  and  envy.  Pardon  my  pro- 
lixity.   I  now  quit  your  house." 

The  Baron  moved  a  step — then, 
turning  back,  said  with  a  withering 
sneer — 

"  But  you  will  tell  Mr  Egerton  how 
I  helped  to  expose  the  son  he  adopt- 
ed!  I  thought  of  the  childless  man 
when  your  lordship  imagined  I  was 
but  in  fear  of  your  threats.  Ha !  ha ! 
— that  will  sting." 

The  Baron  gnashed  his  teeth  as, 
hastily  entering  the  carriage,  he  drew 
down  the  blinds.  The  post-boys 
cracked  their  whips,  and  the  wheels 
rolled  away. 

**  Who  can  judge,"  thought  Harley, 
*^  through  what  modes  retribution 
comes  home  to  the  breast  ?  That  man 
is  chastised  in  his  wealth  —  ever 
gnawed  by  desire  for  that  which  his 
wealth  cannot  buy  I "  He  roused  him- 
self, cleared  his  brow,  as  from  a 
thought  that  darkened  and  troubled ; 
and,  entering  the  saloon,  passed  his 
hand  upon  Leonard's  shoulder,  and 
looked,  rejoicing,  into  the  poet's  mild, 
honest,  lustrous  eyes.  "  Leonard,"  said 
he  gently,  "your  hour  is  come  at  last." 
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Andley  Egerton  was  alone  in  his 
apartment.  A  heavy  sleep  had  come 
over  him,  shortly  after  Harley  and 
Kandal  had  left  the  house  in  the  early 
morning ;  and  that  sleep  continned 
till  late  in  the  day.  All  the  while 
the  town  of  Lansmere  had  been  dis- 
tracted in  his  cause — all  the  while  so 
many  tnmultnons  passions  had  mn 
riot  in  the  contest  that  was  to  close 
or  reopen,  for  the  statesman's  ambi- 
tion, the  Janns  gates  of  political  war 
— the  object  of  so  many  fears  and 
hopes,  schemes  and  counter  schemes, 
had  slumbered  heavily  as  an  infant 
in  the  cradle.  He  woke  but  in  time 
to  receive  Harley's  despatch,  announ- 
cing the  success  of  his  election  ;  and 
adding,  ^^  Before  the  night  you  shall 
embrace  your  son.  Do  not  join  us 
below  when  I  return.  Keep  calm — 
we  will  come  to  you." 

In  fact,  though  not  aware  of  the 
dread  nature  of  Audley*8  complaint, 
with  its  warning  symptoms,  Lord 
L'Estrange  wished  to  spare  to  his 
friend  the  scene  of  Randal's  exposure. 

On  the  receipt  of  that  letter  Eger- 
ton rose.  At  the  prospect  of  seeing  his 
eon — Nora's  son — the  very  memory 
of  his  disease  vanished.  The  poor, 
weary,  over-laboured  heart  indeed 
beat  loud,  and  with  many  a  jerk  and 
spasm.  He  heeded  it  not.  The  victory, 
that  restored  him  to  the  sole  life  for 
which  he  had  hitherto  cared  to  live, 
was  clean  forgotten.  Nature  claimed 
her  own — claimed  it  in  scorn  of  death, 
and  in  oblivion  of  renown. 

There  sate  the  man,  dressed  with 
his  habitual  precision ;  the  black  coat, 
buttoned  across  the  broad  breast ;  his 
countenance,  so  mechanically  habitu- 
ated to  calm  self-control,  still  reveal- 
ing little  of  emotion,  though  the  sidcly 
flush  came  and  went  on  the  bronzed 
cheek,  and  the  eye  watched  the  hand 
of  the  clock,  and  the  ear  hungered 
for  a  foot- tread  along  the  corridor. 
At  length  the  sound  was  heard — 
steps — many  steps.  He  sprung  to  his 
feet — he  stood  on  the  hearth.  Was  the 
hearth  to  be  solitary  no  more  ?  Har- 
ley entered  first.  Egerton's  eyes  rest- 
ed on  him  eagerly  for  a  moment,  and 
strained  onward  across  the  threshold. 


Leonard  came  next — Leonard  Fair- 
field, whom  he  had  seen  as  his  oppo- 
nent! He  began  to  suspect— to  con- 
jecture— to  see  the  mother's  tender 
eyes  in  the  son's  manly  face.  Invo- 
luntarily he  opened  his  arms;  but, 
Leonard  remaining  still,  let  them  fall 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  fancied  himself 
deceived. 

"  Friend,"  said  Harley,  *'  I  give 
to  you  a  son  proved  in  adversity, 
and  who  has  fought  his  own  way 
to  fame.  Leonard,  in  the  man  to 
whom  I  prayed  you  to  sacrifice  your 
own  ambition — of  whom  you  have 
spoken  with  such  worthy  praise — 
whose  career  of  honour  you  have 
promoted — and  whose  life,  unsatisfied 
by  those  honours,  you  will  soothe  with 
your  filial  love — behold  the  husband 
ofNoraAvenel!  Kneel  to  your  father! 
O  Audley,  embrace  your  son ! " 

"  Here — here,"  exclaimed  Egerton, 
as  Leonard  bowed  his  knee — **  here 
to  my  heart !  Look  at  me  with  those 
eyes  1 — kindly,  forgivingly :  they  are 
your  mother's !  "  His  proud  head 
sunk  on  his  son's  shoulder. 

^^  But  this  is  not  enough,"  said  Har- 
ley, leading  Helen,  and  placing  her 
by  Leonard's  side.  *'  Yon  must  open 
your  heart  for  more.  Take  into  its  folds 
my  sweet  ward  and  daughter.  What  is 
a  home  without  the  smile  of  woman  ? 
They  have  loved  each  other  from 
children.  Audley,  yours  be  the  hand 
to  join — yours  be  the  lips  that  bless." 

Leonard  started  anxiously.  "  Oh, 
sir! — oh,  my  father! — this  generous 
sacrifice  may  not  be ;  for  he — he  who 
has  saved  me  for  this  surpassing  joy — 
he  too  loves  her!" 

*'  Nay,  Leonard,"  said  Harley, 
smiling,  ^^  I  am  not  so  neglectful  of 
myself.  Another  home  woos  you,  Aud- 
ley. He  whom  you  long  so  vainly 
sought  to  reconcile  to  life,  exchang- 
ing mournful  dreams  for  happy 
duties — he,  too,  presents  yon  to  his 
bride.  Love  her  for  my  sake — ^for 
your  own.  She  it  is,  not  I,  who  pre- 
sides over  this  hallowed  re- union. 
But  for  her,  I  should  have  been  a 
blinded,  vindictive,  guilty,  repentant 
man  ;  and — "  Violante's  soft  hand 
was  on  his  lips. 
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^  Hum,"  said  the  Parson,  with  mild 
solemnitj,  **  Man  finds  that  the  Sa- 
Tioor's  preeepts,  *  Let  not  the  snn  go 
down  upon  thy  wrath,*  and  ^Lore 
OBO  another,'  are  cloes  that  oondact 
«s  throagh  the  labyrinth  of  human 
liiia,  when  the  schemes  of  frand  and 
bate  snap  aaander,  and  leave  as  lost 
amidst  the  maae.*' 

Efertoo  reared  his  head,  as  if  to 
aaswer ;  and  all  present  were  stmck 
and  appalled  by  the  sndden  change 
that  had  come  over  his  conntenance. 
Tbere  was  a  film  npon  the  eye — a 
shadow  on  the  aspect;  the  words 
fiuled  his  llp6--he  sunk  on  the  seat 
beside  him.  The  lefb  hand  rested 
droopliigly  npon  the  piles  of  public 
papers  and  official  documents,  and  the 
fingers  played  with  them,  as  the  bed- 
ridden dying  sufferer  plays  with  the 
ooverlid  be  will  soon  exchange  for  the 
wiading- sheet.  But  his  right  hand 
■eeaied  to  feel,  as  through  the  dark, 
for  the  recovered  son;  and  having 
touched  what  it  sought,  feebly  drew 
Leonard  near  and  nearer.  Alas  I  that 
biissfol  PRIVATE  LIFE — that  close 
eentre  round  the  core  of  being  in  the 
individual  man — so  long  missed  and 
pined  for — slipped  from  him,  as  it 
were,  the  moment  it  reappeared ; 
bnrried  away,  as  the  circle  on  the 
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ocean,  which  is  scarce  seen  ere  it 
vanishes  amidst  infinity.  Suddenly 
both  hands  were  still ;  the  head  fell 
back.  Joy  had  burst  asunder  the 
last  ligaments,  so  fretted  away  in  nn- 
revealing  sorrow.  Afar,  their  sound 
borne  into  that  room,  tJie  joy  bells 
were  pealing  triumph ;  mobs  roaring 
out  huzzas;  the  weak  cry  of  John 
Avenel  might  be  blent  in  those 
shouts,  as  the  drunken  zealots  reeled 
by  his  cottage  door,  and  startled  the 
screaming  ravens  that  wheeled  round 
the  hollow  oak.  The  boom  which  is 
sent  from  the  waves  on  the  surface 
of  life,  while  the  deeps  are  so  noise- 
less in  their  march,  was  borne  on  the 
wintry  air  into  the  chamber  of  the 
statesman  it  honoured,  and  over  the 
grass  sighing  low  upon  Nora's  grave. 
But  there  was  one  in  the  chamber, 
as  in  the  grave,  for  whom  the  boom 
on  the  wave  had  no  sound,  and  the 
march  of  the  deep  had  no  tide.  Amidst 
promises  of  home,  and  union^  and 
peace,  and  fame.  Death  strode  into  the 
household  ring,  and,  seating  itself, 
calm  and  still,  looked  life-like  ;  warm 
hearts  throbbing  round  it ;  lofty  hopes 
fluttering  upward ;  Love  kneeling  at 
its  feet ;  Religion,  with  lifted  finger, 
standing  by  its  side. 


TWAL  CHAPTER 

Hall  m  the  Old  Tower  of  Captain  Roland  Caxton. 
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But  yon  have  not  done?''  said 
Angnatine  Caxton. 

PisisTRATus. — **  What  remains  to 
do?" 

Mr  Caxton.—"  What  I— why,  the 
Final  Chapter! — the  last  news  you 
can  give  us  of  those  whom  you  have 
introdaced  to  our  liking  or  dislike.'' 

P18ISTRATU8. — "  Surely  it  is  more 
dramatic  to  close  the  work  with  a 
scene  that  completes  the  main  design 
of  the  plot,  and  leave  it  to  the  pro- 
iriiietic  imagination  of  all  whose  flatter- 
ing cariosity  is  still  not  wholly  satis- 
ftA^  to  trace  the  streams  of  each 
several  existence,  when  they  branch 
off  again  from  the  lake  in  which  their 
waters  converge,  and  by  which  the 
•ibyl  has  confirmed  and  made  clear 
tbe  decree,  that '  Conduct  is  Fate.' " 

Mr  Caxton. — '^  More  dramatic,  I 


grant ;  but  you  have  not  written  a 
drama.  A  novelist  should  be  a  com- 
fortable, garrulous,  communicative, 
gossiping  fortune-teller  ;  not  a  grim, 
laconical,  oracular  sibyl.  I  like  a 
novel  that  adopts  all  the  old-fashioned 
customs  prescribed  to  its  art  by  the 
rules  of  the  Masters,  more  especially 
a  novel  which  you  style  '  My  Novel  * 
par  emphasis." 

Captain  Roland. — "  A  most  vague 
and  impracticable  title  *  My  Novel.' 
It  must  really  be  changed  before  the 
work  goes  in  due  form  to  the  public." 

Mr  Squiu^.— "  Certainly  the  pre- 
sent title  cannot  be  even  pronounced 
by  many  without  inflicting  a  shock 
upon  their  nervous  system.  Do  you 
think,  for  instance,  that  my  friend  Lady 
FriscUla  Graves — who  is  a  grea  t  novel- 
reader  indeed,  but  holds  all  female 
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writers  unfeminmo  deserters  to  the 
standard  of  man— conld  ever  come  out 
with, '  Pray,  sir,  have  you  had  time 
to  look  at — My  Novel?  *  She  would 
rather  die  first.  And  yet  to  be  silent  al- 
together on  the  latest  acquisition  to  the 
circulating  libraries,  would  bring  on 
a  functional  derangement  of  her  lady- 
ship^s  organs  of  speech.  Or  how  could 
pretty  Miss  Dulcet — all  sentiment,  it 
is  true,  but  all  bashful  timidity — 
appal  Captain  Smirke  fromj>roposing, 
with,  *  Did  not  you  think  the  Parson's 
sermon  a  little  too  dry  in  My  Novel? ' 
It  will  require  a  face  of  brass,  or  at 
least  a  long  course  of  citrate  of  iron, 
before  a  respectable  lady  or  unassum- 
ing young  gentleman,  with  a  proper 
dread  of  being  taken  for  scribblers, 
could  electrify  a  social  circle  with, 
'  The  reviewers  don't  do  justice  to  the 
excellent  things  in — My  Novel.' " 

Captain  Roland. — "  Awful  con- 
sequences, indeed,  may  arise  from  the 
mistakes  such  a  title  gives  rise  to. 
Counsellor  Digwell,  for  instance — a 
lawyer  of  literary  tastes,  but  whose 
career  at  the  bar  was  long  delayed  by 
an  unjust  suspicion  amongst  the 
attorneys  that  he  had  written  a  ^  Phi- 
losophical Essay' — imagine  such  a 
man  excusing  himself  for  being  late 
at  a  dinner  of  big- wigs,  with,  *I  could 
not  get  away  from — My  Novel.'  It 
would  be  his  professional  ruin  I  I  am 
not  fond  of  lawyers  in  general,  but 
still  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  taking 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  those 
with  a  family ;  and  Digwell  has 
children — the  tenth  an  innocent  baby 
In  arms." 

Mr  Caxton.  —  "  As  to  Digwell  in 
particular,  and  lawyers  in  general, 
they  are  too  accustomed  to  circumlo- 
cution, to  expose  themselves  to  the 
danger  your  kind  heart  apprehends  ; 
but  I  allow  that  a  shy  scholar  like  my- 
self, or  a  grave  college  tutor,  might  be  a 
little  put  to  the  blush  if  he  were  to 
blurt  forth  inadvertently  with,  *  Don't 
waste  your  time  over  trash  like — ^My 
Novel.'  And  that  thought  presents 
to  us  another  and  more  pleasing  view 
of  this  critical  question.  The  tide  yon 
condemn  places  the  work  under  uni- 
versal protection.  Lives  there  a  man 
or  a  woman,  so  dead  to  self-love  as  to 
say,  *  What  contemptible  stuff  is— My 
Novel  ? '  Would  he  or  she  not  rather 
be  impelled  by  that  strong  impulse  of 


an  honourable  and  virtuous  heart, 
which  moves  us  to  stand  as  well  as  we 
can  with  our  friends,  to  say — '  Allow 
that  there  is  really  a  good  thing  now 
and  then  in — My  Novel.'  More- 
over, as  a  novel  aspires  to  embrace 
most  of  the  interests  or  the  passions 
that  agitate  mankind — to  generalise, 
as  it  were,  the  details  of  life  that  come 
home  to  us  all — so,  in  reality,  the  title 
denotes  that  if  it  be  such  as  the  author 
may  not  unworthily  call  his  Novel,  it 
must  also  be  such  as  the  reader,  who- 
ever he  be,  may  appropriate  in  part  to 
himself— representing  his  own  ideas — 
expressing  his  own  expeiience — re- 
flecting, &  not  in  full,  at  least  in 
profile,  his  own  personal  identity. 
Thus,  when  we  glance  at  the  looking- 
glass  in  another  man's  room,  our 
Ukeness  for  the  moment  appropriates 
the  mirror;  and  according  to  the 
humour  in  which  we  are,  or  the  state 
of  our  spirits  and  health,  we  say  to 
ourselves,  *  Bilious  and  yellow! — I 
might  as  well  take  care  of  my  diet ! ' 
Or,  *  Well,  I've  half  a  mind  to  propose 
to  dear  Jane ;  I'm  not  such  an  ill- 
looking  dog  as  I  thought  for  I '  Still, 
whatever  result  from  that  glance  at  the 
mirror,  wo  never  doubt  that  'tis  our 
likeness  we  see ;  and  each  says  to  the 
phantom  reflection,  *  Thou  art  myself,' 
though  the  mere  article  of  furniture 
that  gives  the  reflection  belongs  to 
another.  It  is  my  likeness  if  it  be 
his  glass.  And  a  narrative  that  is 
true  to  the  Varieties  of  Life,  is  every 
Man's  Novel,  no  matter  from  what 
shores,  by  what  rivers,  by  what  bays, 
in  what  pits  were  extracted  the 
sands,  and  the  silex,  the  pearl-ash, 
the  nitre  and  quicksilver  which  form 
its  materials ;  no  matter  who  the 
craftsman  who  fashioned  its  form  ;  no 
matter  who  the  vendor  that  sold,  or 
the  customer  who  bought ;  still,  if  I 
but  recognise  some  trait  of  myself, 
'tis  my  iDceness  that  makes  it  *  My 
Novel.' " 

Mb  Squills,  (puzzled,  and  there- 
fore admiring.) — "Subtle,  sir — very 
subtle.  Fine  organ  of  comparison  in 
Mr  Caxton's  head,  and  much  called 
into  play  this  evening." 

MrCaxton,  (benignly.) — "Finally, 
the  author,  by  this  most  admirable 
and  much  signifying  title,  dispenses 
with  all  necessity  of  preface.  He 
need  insinuate  no  ments— he  need 
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extenuate  no  faults ;  for  by  calilng  his 
work  thus  curtly  *  My  Novel,'  he  doth 
delicately  imply  that  it  is  no  use 
wasting  talk  about  faults  or  merits.' '* 

PisisTRATus,  (amazed.) — "How  is 
that,  sir  ?  " 

Mb  Caxton. — "What  so  clear? 
Tou  imply  that,  though  a  better  novel 
may  be  written  by  others,  you  do  not 
expect  to  write  a  novel  to  which, 
taken  as  a  novel,  you  would  more  deci- 
sively and  unblushingly  prefix  that 
Toucher  of  personal  authorship  and 
identity  conveyed  in  the  monosyl- 
lable *  My.'  And  if  you  have  written 
your  best,  let  it  be  ever  so  bad,  what 
can  any  man  of  candour  and  integrity 
require  more  from  you  ?  Perhaps  you 
will  say  that,  if  you  had  lived  two 
thousand  years  ago,  you  might  have 
called  it  The  Novel,  or  the  Golden 
Novel,  as  Lucius  called  his  story  *The 
Ass;'  and  Apuleius,  to  distinguish  his 
own  more  elaborate  ass  from  all 
asses  preceding  it,  called  his  tale 
'  The  Golden  Ass.'  But  living  in  the 
present  day,  such  a  designation — im- 
plying a  merit  in  general,  not  the 
parti^  and  limited  merit  corresponding 
only  with  your  individual  abilities — 
would  be  presumptuous  and  offensive. 
True — I  here  anticipate  the  observa- 
tion I  see  Squills  is  about  to  make." 

Squills. — "  I,  sir ! " 

51ji  Caxton. — "  Yon  would  say 
that,  as  Scarron  called  his  work  of 
fiction  *  The  Comic  Novel,'  so  Pisis- 
tratos  might  have  called  his  '  The 
Serious  Novel,'  or  *  The  Tragic  Novel.' 
But,  Squills,  that  title  would  not  have 
been  inviting  nor  appropriate,  and 
would  have  been  exposed  to  com- 
parison with  Scarron,  who  being  dead 
is  inimitable.  Wherefore — to  put  the 
question  on  the  irrefragable  basis  of 
mathematics — wherefore,  as  A  B  'My 
Novel '  is  not  equal  to  B  C  » The 
Golden  Novel,'  nor  to  D  E  the  Serious 
or  Tragic  Novel,  it  follows,  that  A  B 
•  My  Novel '  is  equal  to  P  C  *  Pisis- 
tratus  Caxton,'  and  P  C  '  Pisistratus 
Caxton '  must  therefore  be  just  equal, 
neither  more  nor  less,  to  A  B  '  My 
Novel' — Which  was  to  be  demon- 
strated." My  father  looked  round  tri- 
umphantly, and  observing  that  Squills 
was  dumbfounded,  and  the  rest  of  his 
audience  posed,  he  added  mildly — 

**  And  so  now,  non  quieta  nunftre, 
proceed  with  the  Final  Chapter,  and 
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tell  us  first  what  became  of  that 
youthful  Giles  Overreach,  who  was 
himself  his  own  Marrall  ?  " 

"Ay  I"  said  the  Captain,  "what 
became  of  Randal  Leslie  ?  Did  he 
repent  and  reform  ?  " 

"Nay,"  quoth  my  father  with  a 
mournful  shake  of  the  head,  "you 
can  regulate  the  warm  tide  of  wild 
passion — you  can  light  into  virtue  the 
dark  errors  of  ignorance ;  but  where 
the  force  of  the  brain  does  but  clog 
the  free  action  of  the  heart — where 
you  have  to  deal,  not  with  ignor- 
ance misled,  but  intelligence  cor- 
rupted—small hope  of  reform  ;  for 
reform  here  will  need  reorganisation. 
I  have  somewhere  read  (perhaps  in 
Hebrew  tradition^  that  of  the  two 
orders  of  fallen  spirits — the  Angels  of 
Love,  and  the  Angels  of  Knowledge 
— the  first  missed  the  stars  they  had 
lost,  and  wandered  back  through  the 
darkness,  one  by  one  into  heaven ; 
but  the  last,  lighted  on  by  their  own 
lurid  splendours,  said,  *  Wherever 
we  go,  there  is  heaven  I '  And  deeper 
and  lower  descending,  lost  their  shape 
and  their  nature,  till,  deformed  and 
obscene,  the  bottomless  pit  closed 
around  them." 

Mr  Squills. — "  I  should  not  have 
thought,  Mr  Caxton,  that  a  book-man 
like  you  would  be  thus  severe  upon 
knowledge." 

Mr  Caxton,  (in  wrath.)—"  Severe 
upon  knowledge !  O  Squills— Squills 
—Squills  I  Knowledge  perverted,  is 
knowledge  no  longer.  Vinegar,  which, 
exposed  to  the  sun,  breeds  small  ser- 
pents, or  at  best  slimy  eels,  not  com- 
estible, once  was  wine.  If  I  say  to 
my  grandchildren,  *  Don't  drink  that 
sour  stuff,  which  the  sun  itself  fills 
with  reptiles ; '  does  that  prove  me  a 
foe  to  sound  sherry  ?  Squills,  if  you 
had  but  received  a  scholastic  edu- 
cation, you  would  know  the  wise 
maxim  that  saith,  *All  things  the 
worst  are  corraptions  from  things 
originally  designed  as  the  best.' 
Has  not  freedom  bred  anarchy,  and 
religion  fanaticism?  And  if  I  blame 
Marat  calling  for  blood,  or  Dominic 
racking  a  heretic,  am  I  severe  on  the 
religion  that  canonised  Francis  de 
Sales,  or  the  freedom  that  immor- 
talised Thrasybulus  ?  " 

Mr  Squills,  dreading  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  saints  in  the  Calendar,  and 
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an  epitome  of  Ancient  History,  ex- 
claimed eagerly  —  "Enough,  sir  —  I 
am  convinced ! " 

Mr  Caxton. — "  Moreover,  I  have 
thought  it  a  natural  stroke  of  art  in 
Fisistratos,  to  keep  Randal  Leslie,  in 
his  progress  towards  the  rot  of  the 
intellect  unwholesomely  refined,  free 
from  all  the  salutary  influences  that 
keep  ambition  from  settling  into  ego- 
tism. Neither  in  his  slovenly  home, 
nor  from  his  classic  tntor  at  his  prepa- 
ratory school,  does  he  seem  to  have 
learned  any  truths,  religious  or  moral, 
that  might  give  sap  to  fresh  shoots 
when  the  first  rank  growth  was  cut 
down  by  the  knife ;  and  I  especially 
noted,  as  illustrative  of  Egerton,  no 
less  than  of  Randal,  that  though  the 
statesman's  occasional  hints  of  ad- 
vice to  his  protege  are  worldly  wise  in 
their  way,  and  suggestive  of  honour 
as  befitting  the  creed  of  a  gentleman, 
they  are  not  such  as  much  influence  a 
shrewd  reasoncr  like  Randal,  whom 
the  example  of  the  playground  at 
Eton  had  not  served  to  correct  of 
the  arid  self-seeking,  which  looked  to 
knowledge  for  no  object  but  power. 
A  man  tempted  by  passions  like 
Audley,  or  seduced  into  fraud  by  a 
cold  subtle  spirit  like  Leslie,  will 
find  poor  defence  in  the  elegant  pre- 
cepts, ^  Remember  to  act  as  a  gentle- 
man/ Such  moral  embroidery  adds 
a  beautiful  scarf  to  one's  armour; 
but  it  is  not  the  armour  itself!    Ten 

o'clock as  I  live Push  on,  O 

Pisistratus !  and  finish  the  chapter." 

Mrs  Caxton,  (benevolently.)  — 
**  Don't  hurry.  Begin  with  that  odious 
Randal  Leslie,  to  oblige  your  father ; 
but  there  are  others  whom  Blanche 
and  I  care  much  more  to  hear  about." 

Pisistratus,  seeing  there  is  no  help 
for  it,  produces  a  supplementary 
manuscript,  which  proves  that,  what- 
ever his  doubt  as  to  the  artistic  efiect 
of  a  Final  Chapter,  be  had  foreseen 
that  his  audience  would  not  be  con- 
tented without  one. 


Randal  Leslie,  late  at  noon  the  day 
after  he  quitted  Lansmere  Park,  ar- 
rived on  foot  at  his  father's  house. 
He  had  walked  all  the  way,  and 
through  the  solitudes  of  the  winter 
night;  but  he  was  not  sensible  of 
fatj        till  the  dismal  home  closed 


round  him,  with  its  air  of  hopeless 
ignoble  poverty ;  and  then  he  sunk 
upon  the  floor,  feeling  himself  a  ruin 
amidst  the  ruins.  He  made  no  dis- 
closure of  what  had  passed  to  his 
relations.  Miserable  man,  there  was 
not  one  to  whom  he  could  confide,  or 
from  whom  he  might  hear  the  truths 
that  connect  repentance  with  conso- 
lation !  After  some  weeks  past  in 
sullen  and  almost  unbroken  silence, 
he  left  as  abruptly  as  he  had  appeared, 
and  returned  to  London.  The  sud- 
den death  of  a  man  like  Egerton  had 
even  in  those  excited  times  created 
intense,  though  brief  sensation.  The 
particulars  of  the  election,  that  had 
been  given  in  detail  in  the  provincial 
papers,  were  copied  into  the  London 
journals  ;  —  among  those  details, 
Randal  Leslie's  conduct  in  the 
Committee-Room,  with  many  an  in- 
dignant comment  on  selfishness  and 
ingratitude.  The  political  world  of 
all  parties  formed  one  of  those 
judgments  on  the  great  man's  poor 
dependant,  which  fix  a  stain  upon 
the  character,  and  place  a  barrier  in 
the  career,  of  ambitious  youth.  The 
important  personages  who  had  once 
noticed  Randal  for  Audley's  sake,  and 
who,  on  their  subsequent  and  not 
long  deferred  restoration  to  power, 
could  have  made  his  fortune,  passed 
him  in  the  streets  without  a  nod. 
He  did  not  venture  to  remind  Avcnel 
of  the  promise  to  aid  him  in  another 
election  for  Lansmere,  nor  dream  of 
filling  up  the  vacancy  which  Egerton's 
death  had  created.  He  was  too 
shrewd  not  to  see  that  all  hope  of 
that  borough  was  over ; — he  would 
have  been  hooted  in  the  streets  and 
pelted  from  the  hustings.  Forlorn  in 
the  vast  metropolis  as  Leonard  had 
once  been,  in  his  turn  he  loitered  on 
the  bridge,  and  gazed  on  the  remorse- 
less river.  He  had  neither  money 
nor  connections — nothing  save  talents 
and  knowledge  to  force  his  way  back 
into  the  lofty  world  in  which  all  had 
smiled  on  him  before;  and  talents 
and  knowledge,  that  had  been  exerted 
to  injure  a  benefactor,  made  him  but 
the  more  despised.  But  even  now, 
Fortune,  that  had  bestowed  on  the 
pauper  heir  of  Rood  advantages  so 
numerous  and  so  daEzling,  out  of  . 
which  he  had  cheated  himself,  gave 
him  a  ohaace,  at  least,  of  present  in- 
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.  The  widow,  Oliver,  and  Jaliet  re- 
moved to  a  provincial  town  in  another 
shire.  Juliet  married  an  ensign  in  a 
marching  regiment,  and  died  of  ne- 
glect after  childbirth.  Mrs  Leslie 
did  not  long  survive  her.  Oliver 
added  to  his  little  fortune  by  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  a  retail 
tradesman,  who  had  amassed  a  few 
thousand  pounds.  He  set  up  a  brew- 
ery, and  contrived  to  live  without 
debt,  though  a  large  family,  and  his 
own  constitutional  inertness,  extract- 
ed from  his  business  small  profits  and 
no  savings.  Nothing  of  Randal  had 
been  heard  of  for  years  after  the  sale 
of  Rood,  except  that  he  had  taken  np 
his  residence  either  in  Australia  or 
the  United  States ;  it  was  not  known 
which,  but  presumed  to  be  the  latter. 
Still,  Oliver  had  been  brought  up  with 
80  high  a  veneration  of  his  brother's 
talents,  that  he  cherished  the  sanguine 
belief  that  Randal  would  some  day 
appear,  wealthy  and  potent,  like  the 
uncle  in  a  comedy ;  lift  np  the  sunken 
family,  and  rear  into  graceful  ladies 
and  accomplished  gentlemen  the  clum- 
sy little  boys  and  the  vulgar  little 
girls  who  now  crowded  round  Oli- 
ver's dinner- table,  with  appetites  alto- 
gether disproportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  joints. 

One  winter  day,  when  from  the 
said  dinner-table  wife  and  children 
had  retired,  and  Oliver  sate  sipping 
his  half-pint  of  bad  port,  and  looking 
over  unsatisfactory  accounts,  a  thin 
terrier,  lying  on  the  threadbare  rug  by 
the  niggard  fire,  sprang  up  and  barked 
fiercely.  Oliver  lifted  his  dull  blue 
eyes,  and  saw  opposite  to  him,  at  the 
window,  a  human  face.  The  face 
was  pressed  close  to  the  panes,  and 
was  obscured  by  the  haze  which  the 
breath  of  its  lips  drew  forth  from  the 
frosty  rime  that  had  gathered  on  the 
glass. 

Oliver,  alarmed  and  indignant, 
supposing  this  intrusive  spectator  of 
his  privacy  to  be  some  bold  and  law- 
less tramper,  stepped  out  of  the 
room,  opened  the  front  door,  and 
bade  the  stranger  go  about  his  bnsi- 
ness ;  while  the  terrier  still  more  in- 
hospitably yelped  and  snapped  at 
the  stranger's  heels.  Then  a  hoarse 
voice  said,  "Don't  you  know  me, 
Oliver?  I  am  your  brother  Randal! 
Call  away  your  dog,  and  let  me  in." 


dependence,  by  which,  with  patient 
toil,  he  might  have  won,  if  not  to  the 
highest  places,  at  least  to  a  position 
in  which  he  could  have  forced  the 
world  to  listen  to  his  explanations, 
and  perhaps  receive  his  excuses.  The 
£5000  that  Audley  designed  for  him, 
and  which,  in  a  private  memorandum, 
the  statesman  had  intreated  Harley 
to  see  safely  rescued  from  the  fangs 
of  the  law,  was  made  over  to  Randal 
by  Lord  L'Estrange's  solicitor;  but 
this  sum  seemed  to  him  so  small  after 
the  loss  of  such  gorgeous  hopes,  and 
the  np-hill  path  seemed  so  slow  after 
sach  short  cuts  to  power,  that  Randal 
looked  upon  the  unexpected  bequest 
simply  as  an  apology  for  adopting  no 
profession.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
contrast  between  his  past  and  his  pre- 
sent place  in  the  English  worid,  he 
hastened  abroad.    There,  whether  in 
distraction  from  thought,  or  from  the 
cnriosity   of  a  restless   intellect   to 
explore  the  worth  of  things  yet  un- 
tried, Randal  Leslie,  who  had  hitherto 
been  so  dead  to  the  ordinary  amuse- 
ments of  youth,   plunged  into  the 
society  of  damaged  gamesters    and 
third-rate  roues.    In  this  companion- 
ship his  very  talents  gradually  dege- 
nerated, and  their  exercise  upon  low 
intrigues  and  miserable  projects  but 
abased  his  social  character,  till,  sink- 
ing step  after  step  as  his  funds  de- 
cayed, he  finally  vanished  out  of  the 
sphere  in  which  even  profligates  still 
retain  the  habits,  and  cling  to  the 
afsU,  of  gentlemen.    His  father  died ; 
the  neglected  property  of  Rood  de- 
volved  on   Randal,   but  out  of  its 
scanty  proceeds  he  had  to  pay  the 
pcrrtions  of  his  brother  and  sister,  and 
his    mother's  jointure  ;    the  surplus 
left  was  scarcely  visible  in  the  exe- 
cutors'  account.      The  hope  of  re- 
storing the  home  and  fortunes  of  his 
forefathers  had  long  ceased.    What 
wore  the  ruined  hall  and  its  bleak 
wastes,  without  that  hope  which  had 
once  dignified  the  wreck  and  the  de- 
sert ?    He  wrote  from  St  Petersburg 
ordering  the  sale  of  the  property.    No 
one  great  proprietor  was  a  candidate 
for  the  unpromismg  investment;    it 
was  sold  in  lots  among  small  freehold- 
ers and  retired  traders.    A  builder 
booghttbeHall  for  its  materials.  Hall, 
lands,  and  name  were  blotted  out  of 
tte  OH^  Mid  the  history  of  the  county. 
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Oliver  stared  aghast — ^be  conld  not 
believe  his  slow^  senses — he  could  not 
recognise  his  brother  in  the  gaunt 
grim  apparition  before  him.  Bat  at 
length  he  came  forward,  gazed  into 
Randal's  face,  and,  grasping  his  hand 
in  amazed  silence,  led  him  into  the 
little  parlour.  Not  a  trace  of  the 
well-bred  refinement  which  bad  once 
characterised  RandaFs  air  and  person 
was  visible.  His  dress  bespoke  the 
last  stage  of  that  terrible  decay  which 
is  significantly  called  the  "shabby 
genteel."  His  mien  was  that  of  the 
skulking,  timorous,  famished  vaga- 
bond. As  he  took  off  his  greasy  tat- 
tered hat,  he  exhibited,  though  still 
young  in  years,  the  signs  of  prema- 
ture old  age.  His  hair,  once  so  fine 
and  silken,  was  of  a  harsh  iron  grey, 
bald  in  ragged  patches ;  his  forehead 
and  visage  were  ploughed  into  far- 
rows ;  intelligence  was  still  in  the 
aspect,  but  an  intelligence  that  in- 
stinctively set  you  on  your  guard — 
sinister — gloomy — menacing. 

Randal  stopped  short  all  question- 
ing. He  seized  the  small  modicum  of 
wine  on  the  table,  and  drained  it  at  a 
draught.  **  Pooh,"  said  he, "  have  yon 
nothing  that  warms  a  man  better  than 
this  ?  "  Oliver,  who  felt  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  a  frightful  dream, 
went  to  a  cupboard  and  took  out  a 
bottle  of  brandy  three -parts  full. 
Randal  snatched  at  it  eagerly,  and 
pnt  his  lips  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
"  Ah,"  said  he,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  this  comforts ;  now,  give  me  food." 
Oliver  hastened  himself  to  serve  his 
brother ;  in  fact,  he  felt  ashamed  that 
even  the  slip-shod  maid-servant  should 
see  his  visitor.  When  he  returned 
with  snch  provisions  as  he  could 
extract  from  the  larder,  Randal  was 
seated  by  the  fire,  spreading  over  the 
embers  emaciated  bony  hands,  like 
the  talons  of  a  vulture. 

He  devoured  the  cold  meat  set 
before  him  with  terrible  voracity,  and 
nearly  finished  the  spirits  left  in  the 
bottle ;  but  the  last  had  no  effect  in 
dispersing  his  gloom.  Oliver  stared 
at  him  in  fear — the  terrier  continued 
to  ntter  a  low  suspicions  growl. 

"  You  would  know  my  history  ?  "  at 
length  said  Randal,  bluntly.  "  It  is 
short.  I  have  tried  for  fortune  and 
fidled — ^I  am  without  a  penny  and 
without  a  hope.    Yon  seem  poor— I 


suppose  yon  cannot  much  help  me. 
Let  me  at  least  stay  with  you  for  a 
time — I  know  not  where  else  to  look 
for  bread  and  for  shelter." 

Oliver  burst  into  tears,  and  cor- 
dially bade  his  brother  welcome. 
Randal  remained  some  weeks  at 
Oliver's  house,  never  stirring  out  of 
the  doors,  and  not  seeming  to  notice, 
though  he  did  not  scruple  to  use,  the 
new  habiliments  which  Oliver  pro- 
cured ready-made,  and  placed,  without 
remark,  iu  his  room.  But  bis  pre- 
sence soon  became  intolerable  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  oppressive 
even  to  its  master.  Randal,  who 
had  once  been  so  abstemious  that  he 
had  even  regarded  the  most  moderate 
use  of  wine  as  incompatible  with  clear 
judgment  and  vigilant  observation, 
had  contracted  the  habit  of  drinking 
spirits  at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  but 
though  they  sometimes  intoxicated 
him  into  stupor,  they  never  unlocked 
his  heart  nor  enlivened  his  sullen  mood. 
If  he  observed  less  acutely  than  of  old, 
he  could  still  conceal  just  as  closely. 
Mrs  Oliver  Leslie,  at  first  rather  awed 
and  taciturn,  grew  cold  and  repelling, 
then  pert  and  sarcastic,  at  last  undis- 
guisedly  and  vulgarly  rude.  Randal 
made  no  retort ;  but  his  sneer  was  so 
galling  that  the  wife  flew  at  once  to 
her  husband,  and  declared  that  either 
she  or  his  brother  must  leave  the 
house.  Oliver  tried  to  pacify  and 
compromise,  with  partial  success;  and, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  he  came  to 
Randal  and  said,  timidly,  "  You  se^, 
my  wife  brought  me  nearly  all  I  pos- 
sess, and  you  don't  condescend  to  make 
friends  with  her.  Your  residence  here 
must  be  as  painful  to  you  as  to  me. 
But  I  wish  to  see  you  provided  for; 
and  I  could  offer  you  something — 
only  it  seems,  at  first  glance,  so  be- 
neath— " 

"  Beneath  what?"  interrupted  Ran- 
dal, witheringly.  "  What  I  was— or 
what  I  am  ?    Speak  out  I " 

"  To  be  sure  you  are  a  scholar ;  and 
IVe  heard  yon  say  fine  things  about 
knowledge  and  so  forth ;  and  you'll 
have  plenty  of  books  at  your  disposal, 
no  doubt ;  and  yon  are  still  young, 
and  may  rise — and — " 

"  HeU  and  torments  1  Be  quick — 
say  the  worst  or  the  best  I"  cried 
Randal,  fiercely. 

*'Well,  then,"  said  poor  Oliver, 
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fitill  trying  to  soften  the  intended 
proposal,  *'  yon  mnst  know  that  onr 
sister^s  husband  was  nephew  to  Dr 
Felpem,  who  keeps  a  very  respectable 
school.  He  is  not  learned  himself, 
and  attends  chiefly  to  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping,  and  such  matters — but 
he  wants  an  nsher  to  teach  the 
classics ;  for  some  of  the  boys  go  to 
college.  And  I  have  written  to  him, 
just  to  sound — I  did  not  mention 
yoor  name  till  I  knew  if  yon  would 
like  it ;  but  he  will  take  my  recom- 
mendation. Board — lodging  -7  fifty 
pounds  a-year ;  in  short,  the  place  is 
yours  if  you  like  it." 

Bandal  shivered  from  head  to  foot, 
and  was  long  before  he  answered. 
**  Well,  be  it  so ;  I  have  come  to 
that.  Ha,  ha  I  yes,  knowledge  is 
power  I**  He  paused  a  few  mo- 
menta. ^*  So  the  old  Hall  is  rased  to 
the  ground,  and  you  are  a  tradesman 
in  a  small  country  town,  and  my 
sister  is  dead,  and  I  henceforth  am — 
John  Smith  1  You  say  that  you  did 
not  mention  my  name  to  the  school- 
master— still  keep  it  concealed;  forget 
that  I  once  was  a  Leslie.  Onr  tie  of 
brotherhood  ceases  when  I  go  from 
your  hearth.  Write,  then,  to  your 
head  master,  who  attends  to  arith- 
metic, and  secure  the  rank  of  his 
usher  in  Latin  and  Greek  for — John 
Smith." 

Not  many  days  afterwards,  the 
proUgi  of  Audley  Egerton  entered  on 
his  duties  as  nsher  in  one  of  those 
large,  cheap  schools,  which  comprise 
a  sprinkling  of  the  sons  of  gentry  and 
clergymen  designed  for  the  learned 
professions,  with  a  far  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  sons  of  traders,  intended, 
some  for  the  counting-house,  some  for 
the  shop  and  the  till.  There,  to  this 
day,  under  the  name  of  John  Smith, 
lives  Bandal  Leslie. 

It  is  probably  not  pride  alone 
that  induces  him  to  persist  in  that 
change  of  name,  and  makes  him  re- 
gard as  perpetual  the  abandonment 
of  the  one  that  he  took  from  his  fore- 
fathers, and  with  which  he  had  once 
identified  his  vaulting  ambition  ;  for 
shortly  after  he  had  quitted  his 
brother^s  house,  Oliver  read  in  the 
weekly  newspaper,  to  which  he  bound- 
ed his  lore  of  the  times  in  which  he 
Hved,  an  extract  from  an  American 
jonraal,   wherein    certain    mention 
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was  made  of  an  English  adventurer 
who,  amongst  other  aliases,  had  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Leslie— that  ex- 
tract caused  Oliver  to  start,  turn  pale, 
look  round,  and  thrust  the  paper  into 
the  fire.  From  that  time  he  never 
attempted  to  violate  the  condition 
Bandal  had  imposed  on  him — never 
sought  to  renew  their  intercourse,  nor 
to  claim  a  brother.  Doubtless,  if  the 
adventurer  thus  signalised  was  the 
man  Oliver  suspected,  whatever  might 
be  imputed  to  Bandal's  charge  that 
could  have  paled  a  brother^s  cheek,  it 
was  none  of  the  more  violent  crimes 
to  which  law  is  inexorable,  but  rather, 
(in  that  progress  made  by  ingrati- 
tude and  duplicity,  with  Need  and 
Necessity  urging  them  on,)  some  act 
of  dishonesty,  which  may  just  escape 
from  the  law,  to  sink,  without  redemp- 
tion, the  name.  However  this  be, 
there,  is  nothing  in  Randal's  present 
course  of  life  which  forebodes  any 
deeper  fall.  He  has  known  what  it 
is  to  want  bread,  and  his  former  rest- 
lessness subsides  into  cynic  apathy. 

He  lodges  in  the  town  near  the 
school,  and  thus  the  debasing  habit 
of  unsocial  besotment  is  not  brought 
under  the  eyes  of  his  superior.  The 
dram  is  his  sole  luxury — if  it  be  sus- 
pected, it  is  thought  to  be  his  sole 
vice.  He  goes  through  the  ordinary 
routine  of  tuition  with  average  credit ; 
his  spirit  of  intrigue  occasionally 
shows  itself  in  attempts  to  conciliato 
the  favour  of  the  boys  whoso  fathers 
are  wealthy — who  are  bom  to  higher 
rank  than  the  rest ;  and  he  lays  com- 
plicated schemes  to  be  asked  home 
for  the  holidays.  But  when  the 
schemes  succeed,  and  the  invitation 
comes,  he  recoils  and  shrinks  back — 
he  does  not  dare  to  show  himself  on 
the  borders  of  the  brighter  world  he 
once  hoped  to  sway  ;  he  fears  that  he 
may  be  discovered  to  be — a  Leslie ! 
On  such  days,  when  his  taskwork  is 
over,  he  shuts  himself  up  in  his  room, 
locks  the  door,  and  drugs  himself  into 
insensibility. 

Once  he  found  a  well-worn  volume 
iTinning  the  round  of  delighted  school- 
boys—took it  up,  and  recognised  Leo- 
nard's earliest  popular  work,  which 
had  once  seduced  himself  into  pleasant 
thoughts  and  gentle  emotions.  He 
carried  the  book  to  his  own  lodgings — 
read  it  again  ;  and  when  he  returned 
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it  to  its  young  owner,  some  of  the  That  society  became  his  curse.  The 
leaves  were  stained  with  tears.  Alas !  Baroness  was  an  accomplished  co- 
perhaps  but  the    maudlin   tears    of    quette ;  and  Levy— with  whom,  as  we 


broken  nerves,  not  of  the  awakened 
sonl  —  for  the  leaves  smelt  strongly 
of  whisky.  Yet,  after  that  reperusal, 
Randal  Leslie  turned  suddenly  to 
deeper  studies  than  his  habitual 
drudgeries  required.  He  revived  and 
increased  his  early  scholarship ;  he 
chalked  the  outline  of  a  work  of  great 
erudition,  in  which  the  subtlety  of  his 
intellect  found  field  in  learned  and 
acute  criticism.  But  he  has  never 
proceeded  far  in  this  work.  After 
each  irregular  and  spasmodic  effort, 
the  pen  drops  from  his  hand,  and  he 
mutters,  *^  But  to  what  end  ?  I  can 
never  now  raise  a  name.  Why  give 
reputation  to — John  Smith  ! " 
Thus  he  drags  on  his  life ;  and  per- 


have  seen,  jealousy  was  the  predomi- 
nant passion — was  stretched  on  an 
eternal  rack.  Ills  low  estimate  of 
human  nature — his  disbelief  in  the 
possibility  of  virtue— added  stren^'th 
to  the  agony  of  his  suspicions,  and 
provoked  the  very  dangers  he  dreaded. 
His  sole  self- torturing  task  was  that 
of  the  spy  upon  his  own  hearth,  Uis 
banquets  were  haunted  by  a  spectre ; 
the  attributes  of  his  wealth  were  ns 
the  goad  and  the  scourge  of  Nemej^i-^. 
His  gay  cynic  smile  changed  into  a 
sullen  scowl — his  hair  blanched  into 
white — his  eyes  were  hollow  with  one 
consuming  care.  Suddenly  he  left  his 
costly  house — left  London  ;  abjured 
all  the  society  which  it  had  been  tiie 


haps,  when  he  dies,  the  fragments  of    joy  of  his  wealth  to  purchase ;  buried 


his  learned  work  may  be  discovered  in 
the  desk  of  the  usher,  and  serve  as 
hints  to  some  crafty  student,  who 
may  filch  ideas  and  repute  from  the 
dead  Leslie,  as  Leslie  had  filched  them 
from  the  living  Burley. 

While  what  may  be  called  po- 
etical justice  has  thus  evolved  itself 
from  the  schemes  in  which  Randal 
Leslie  had  wasted  rare  intellect  in 
baffling  his  own  fortunes,  no  out- 
ward signs  of  adversity  evince  the 
punishment  of  Providence  on  the  head 
of  the  more  powerful  offender,  Baron 
Levy.  No  fall  in  the  Funds  has 
shaken  the  sumptuous  fabric,  built 
from  the  mined  houses  of  other  men. 
Baron  Levy  is  still  Baron  Levy  the 
millionaire;  but  I  doubt  if  at  heart 
he  be  not  more  acutely  miserable  than 
Randal  Leslie,  the  usher.  For  Levy 
Is  a  man  who  has  admitted  the  fiercer 
passions  into  his  philosophy  of  life ; 
he  has  not  the  pale  blood  and  torpid 
heart  which  allow  the  scotched  adder 
to  doze  away  its  sense  of  pain.  Just 
as  old  age  began  to  creep  upon  the 
fashionable  usurer,  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  young  opera-dancer,  whose  light 


himself  and  his  wife  iu  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  provinces ;  and  there  he 
still  lives.  He  seeks  in  vain  to  occupy 
his  days  with  niral  pursuits;  he  to 
whom  the  excitementsof  a  metropolis^ 
with  all  its  corruption  and  its  vico:^, 
were  the  sole  sources  of  the  turbid 
stream  that  he  called  'pleasure!* 
There,  too,  the  fiend  of  jealousy  still 
pursues  him;  he  prowls  round  his 
demesnes  with  the  haggard  eye  and 
furtive  step  of  a  thief;  he  guards  his 
wife  as  a  prisoner,  for  she  threatens 
every  day  to  escape.  The  life  of 
the  man  who  had  opened  the  pri- 
son to  so  many  is  the  life  of  a  jailer. 
His  wife  abhors  him,  and  does  not 
conceal  it ;  and  still  slavishly  he 
dotes  on  her.  Accustomed  to  the 
freest  liberty  —  demanding  applause 
and  admiration  as  her  rights  — 
wholly  uneducated,  vulgar  in  mind, 
coarse  in  language,  violent  in  tem- 
per —  the  beautiful  Fury  he  has 
brought  to  his  home,  makes  that  home 
a  hell.  Thus,  what  might  seem  to  tiie 
superficial  most  enviable,  is  to  their 
possessor  most  hateful.  He  dares  ndt 
ask  a  soul  to  see  how  he  spends  his 


heels  had  turned  the  lighter  heads  of  gold — he  has  shrunk  into  a  mean  and 

half  the  Hfgans  of  Paris  and  London,  niggardly  expenditure,  and  complains 

The  craft  of  the  dancer  was  proof  of  reverse  and  poverty,  in  order  to 

against  all  lesser  bribes  than  that  of  excuse  himself  to  his  wife  for  debar- 

marriage  ;    and    Levy  married   her.  ring  her  of  the  enjoyments  which  she 


From  that  moment  his  house,  Louis 
Qjainze^  was  more  crowded  than  ever 
by  the  high-bom  dandies  whose  so- 
ciety he  had  long  so  eagerly  courted. 


anticipated  from  the  Money-Bags  she 
had  married.  A  vague  consciousness 
of  retribution  has  awakened  remorr>o, 
to  add  to  his  other  stings.    And  the 
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remorse  coming  from  superstition,  not 
religion — sent  from  below,  not  de- 
scending from  above — brings  with  it 
none  of  the  consolations  of  a  genuine 
repentance.  He  never  seeks  to  atone 
— ^never  dreams  of  some  redeeming 
good  action.  His  riches  flow  around 
him,  spreading  wider  and  wider— out 
of  his  own  reach. 

The  Count  di  Peschiera  was  not 
deceived  in  the  calculations  which 
had  induced  him  to  affect  repentance, 
And  establish  a  claim  upon  his  kins- 
man. He  received  from  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Duke  di  Serrano  an 
annoitj  not  disproportioned  to  his 
rank,  and  no  order  from  his  court 
forbade  his  return  to  Vienna.  But, 
in  the  very  summer  that  followed  his 
visit  to  Lansmere,  his  career  came  to 
an  abrupt  dose.  At  Baden-Baden 
he  paid  court  to  a  wealthy  and  ac- 
complished Polish  widow ;  and  his 
fine  person  and  terrible  repute  awed 
away  all  rivals  save  a  young  French- 
man, as  daring  as  himself,  and  much 
more  in  love.  A  challenge  was  given 
and  accepted.  Peschiera  appeared  on 
the  fatal  ground,  with  lus  customary 
sang-froidt  humming  an  opera  air, 
and  looking  so  diabolically  gay  that 
the  Frenchman's  nerves  were  affected 
in  spite  of  his  courage.  And,  the 
trigger  going  off  before  ho  had  even 
taken  aim,  to  his  own  ineffable  asto- 
nishment, he  shot  the  Count  through 
the  heart,  dead. 

Beatrice  di  Negra  lived  for  some 
years  after  her  brother's  death  in 
strict  seclusion,  lodging  within  a 
convent — though  she  did  not  take 
the  veil,  as  she  at  first  proposed.  In 
fact,  the  more  she  saw  of  the  sister- 
hood, the  more  she  found  that  human 
regrets  and  human  passions  (save  in 
some  rarely  gifted  natures)  find  their 
way  through  the  barred  gates  and 
over  the  lofty  walls.  Finally,  she  took 
up  her  abode  in  Rome,  where  she  is 
esteemed  for  a  life  not  only  marked 
by  strict  propriety,  but  active  bene- 
volence. She  cannot  be  prevailed  on 
to  accept  from  the  Duke  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  annuity  that  had  been 
bestowed  on  her  brother ;  but  she  has 
few  wants,  save  those  of  charity  ;  and 
when  charity  is  really  active,  it  can 
do  so  much  with  so  little  gold  I  She 
is  not  known  in  the  gayer  circles 
iA  the  city ;  but  she  gathers  around 
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her  a  small  society,  composed  chiefly 
of  artists  and  scholars,  and  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  she  can  aid  some 
child  of  genius — more  especially  if  his 
country  be  England. 

The  Squire  and  his  wife  still  flour- 
ish at  Hazeldean,  where  Captain  Bar- 
nabas Higginbotbam  has  taken  up  his 
permanent  abode.  The  Captain  is 
a  confirmed  hypochondriac,  but  he 
brightens  up  now  and  then  when  he 
hears  of  any  illness  in  the  family  of 
Mr  Sharpe  Currie,  and  is  then  heard 
to  murmur,  '^  If  those  seven  sickly 
children  should  gooff,  I  might  still  have 
very  great — expectations."  For 
the  which  he  has  been  roundly  scolded 
by  the  Squire,  and  gravely  preached 
at  by  the  Parson.  Upon  both,  how- 
ever, he  takes  his  revenge  in  a  fair 
and  gentlemanlike  way  three  times 
a -week  at  the  whist -table,  the 
Parson  no  longer  having  the  Cap- 
tain as  his  constant  partner,  since  a 
fifth  now  generally  cuts  in  at  the 
table  —  in  the  person  of  that  old 
enemy  and  neighbour,  Mr  Stickto- 
riglits.  The  Parson,  thus  fighting  bis 
own  battles  unallied  to  the  Captain, 
observes  with  melancholy  surprise 
that  there  is  a  long  run  of  luck  against 
him,  and  that  he  does  not  win  so  much 
as  he  used  to  do.  Fortunately  that 
is  the  sole  trouble — except  Mrs  Dale's 
little  tempers,  to  the  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed— that  ever  disturbs  the  serene 
tenor  of  the  Parson's  life.  We  must 
now  explain  how  Mr  Sticktorights 
came  to  cut  in  at  the  Hazeldean  whist- 
table.  Frank  has  settled  at  the 
Casino  with  a  wife  who  suits  him  ex- 
actly, and  that  wife  was  Miss  Stickto- 
rights. It  was  two  years  before 
Frank  recovered  the  disappointment 
with  which  the  loss  of  Beatrice  sad- 
dened his  spirits,  but  sobered  his 
habits  and  awoke  his  reflection.  An 
affection,  however  misplaced  and  ill 
requited,  if  honestly  conceived  and 
deeply  felt,  rarely  fails  to  advance  the 
self-education  of  man.  Frank  became 
steady  and  serious ;  and,  on  a  visit 
to  Hazeldean,  met  ki  a  county  ball 
Miss  Sticktorights,  and  the  two  young 
persons  were  instantly  attracted  to- 
wards each  other,  perhaps  by  the  very 
feud  that  had  so  long  existed  between 
their  houses.  The  marriage  settle- 
ments were  nearly  abandoned,  at  the 
last  moment,  by  a  discussion  between 
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the  parents  as  to  the  Right  of  Way. 
But  the  dispute  was  happily  appeased 
by  Mr  Dale's  suggestion,  that  as  both 
properties  would  be  united  in  the 
children  of  the  proposed  marriage,  all 
cause  for  litigation  would  naturally 
cease,  since  no  man  would  go  to  law 
with  himself.  Mr  Sticktorights  and 
Mr  Hazeldean,  however,  agreed  in  the 
precaution  of  inserting  a  clause  in  the 
settlements,  (though  all  the  lawyers 
declared  that  it  could  not  be  of  any 
legal  avail,)  by  which  it  was  declared 
that  if,  in  default  of  heritable  issue  by 
the  said  marriage,  the  Sticktorights' 
estate  devolved  on  some  distant 
scion  of  thd  Sticktorights  family,  the 
right  of  way  from  the  wood  across 
the  waste  land  would  still  remain  in 
the  same  state  of  delectable  dispnto 
in  which  it  then  stood.  There  seems, 
however,  little  chance  of  a  lawsuit 
thus  providently  bequeathed  to  the 
misery  of  distant  generations— since 
two  sons  and  two  daughters  are  al- 
ready playing  at  hide-and-seek  on  the 
terrace  where  Jackeymo  once  watered 
the  orange- trees,  and  in  the  Belvidere 
where  Riccabocca  had  studied  his  Ma- 
chiavel. 

Riccabocca  was  long  before  he  re- 
•conciled  himself  to  the  pomp  of  his 
principalities  and  his  title  of  Duke. 
Jemima  accommodated  herself  much 
more  readily  to  greatness,  but  she  re- 
tained all  her  native  Hazeldean  sim- 
plicity at  heart,  and  is  adored  by  the 
villagers  around  her,  especially  by  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  whom  she  is 
always  ready  to  marry  and  to  por- 
tion ; — convinced,  long  ere  this,  of  the 
redeemable  qualities  of  the  male  sex 
by  her  reverence  for  the  Duke,  who 
continues  to  satirise  women  and 
wedlock,  and  deem  himself— thanks 
to  his  profound  experience  of  the  one, 
and  his  philosophical  endurance  of  the 
other — the  only  happy  husband  in  the 
world.  His  chief  amusement  of  late 
has  been  in  educating  the  son  with 
whom,  according  to  his  scientific  prog- 
nostics, Jemima  presented  him  short- 
ly after  his  return  to  his  native  land. 
The  sage  began  betimes  with  his 
Italian  proverbs  full  of  hard-hearted 
worldly  wisdom,  and  the  boy  was 
•scarce  out  of  the  hornbook  before  he 
was  introduced  to  Machiavel.  Bat 
somehow  or  other  the  simple  goodness 
<of  the  philosopher's  actual  life,  with 


bis  high-wrought  patrician  sentiments 
of  integrity  and  honour,  so  counteract 
the  theoretical  lessons,  that  the  Heir 
of  Serrano  is  little  likely  to  be  made 
more  wise  by  the  proverbs,  or  more 
wicked  by  the  Machiavel,  than  those 
studies  have  practically  made  the 
progenitor,  whose  opinions  his  coun- 
trymen still  shame  with  the  title  of 
"  Alphonso  the  Grood." 

The  Duke  long  cherished  a  strong 
curiosity  to  know  what  had  become 
of  Randal.  He  never  traced  the  ad- 
venturer to  his  closing  scene.  But 
once  (years  before  Randal  had  crept 
into  his  present  shelter)  in  a  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  hospital  at  Genoa, 
the  Duke,  with  his  peculiar  shrewdness 
of  observation  in  all  matters  except 
those  which  concerned  himself,  was 
remarking  to  the  officer  in  attendance, 
^^  that  for  one  dull  honest  man,  whom 
fortune  drove  to  the  hospital  or  the  jail, 
he  had  found,  on  investigation  of  their 
antecedents,  three  sharp-witted  knaves 
who  had  thereto  reduced  themselves'* 
— when  his  eye  fell  upon  a  man  asleep 
in  one  of  the  sick  wards,  and  recog- 
nising the  face,  not  then  so  changed  as 
Oliver  had  seen  it,  he  walked  straight 
up,  and  gazed  upon  Randal  Leslie. 

"An  Englishman,"  said  the  offi- 
cial. "  He  was  brought  hither  insensi- 
ble, from  a  severe  wound  on  the  head, 
inflicted,  as  we  discovered,  by  a  well- 
known  chevalier  cT industries  who  de- 
clared that  the  Englishman  had  out- 
witted and  cheated  him.  That  was  not 
very  likely,  for  a  few  crowns  were  all 
we  could  find  on  the  Englishman's  per- 
son, and  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
his  lodgings  for  debt.  He  is  recover- 
ing— but  there  is  fever  still." 

The  Duke  gazed  silently  on  the 
sleeper,  who  was  tossing  restlessly  on 
his  pallet,  and  muttering  to  himself ; 
then  he  placed  his  purse  in  the  offi- 
cial's hand.  "  Give  this  to  the  Eng- 
lishman," said  he ;  "  but  conceal  my 
name.  It  is  true — it  is  true— the 
proverb  is  very  true" — resumed  the 
Duke,  descending  the  stairs — "Pm 
pelli  di  volpi  che  di  asini  vanno  in 
Pdlicciaria:'  (Moi-e  hides  of  foxes 
than  of  asses  find  their  way  to  the 
tanner's.) 

Dr  Morgan  continnes  to  prescribe 
globules  for  grief,  and  to  minister 
mfinitedimally  to  a  mind  diseased. 
Practising  what   he  prescribes,  he 
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society ;  genteel  people  the  Pompleys! 
and  very  highly  *  connected/  " 

The  vacancy  created  in  the  borough 
of  Lansmere  by  Andley  Egerton's 
death,  was  filled  up  by  oar  old  ac- 
qaaintanco  Haveril  Dashmore,  who 
had  unsaccessfally  contested  that  seat 
on  Egerton's  first  election.  The  naval 
officer  was  now  an  admiral,  and  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  the  constitution, 
with  all  its  alloy  of  aristocracy. 

Dick  Avenel  did  not  retire  from 
Parliament  so  soon  as  ho  had  antici- 
pated. He  was  not  able  to  persuade 
Leonard,  whose  brief  fever  of  political 
ambition  was  now  quenched  in  the 
calm  fountain  of  the  Muse,  to  supply 
his  place  in  the  senate ;  and  he  felt 
that  the  house  of  Avenel  needed  one 
representative.  He  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  devote,  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  much  more  of  his  time  to  his 
interests  at  Screwstown  than  to  the 
affairs  of  his  country,  and  succeeded  in 
baffling  the  over-competition  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected,  by  taking  the 
competitor  into  partnership.  Having 
thus  secured  a  monopoly  at  Screws- 
town,  Dick,  of  course,  returned  with 
great  ardour  to  his  former  enlightened 
opinions  in  favour  of  free  trade.  He 
remained  some  years  in  Parliament ; 
and  though  far  too  shrewd  to  venture 
out  of  his  depth  as  an  orator,  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  by  his  expo- 
sure of  '^  humbug"  on  an  important 
Committee,  that  he  acquired  a  very 
high  reputation  as  a  man  of  business, 
and  gradually  became  so  in  request 
amongst  all  members  who  moved  for 
^*  Select  Committees,"  that  he  rose  into 
consequence ;  and  Mrs  Avenel,  court- 
ed for  his  sake,  more  than  her  own, 
obtained  the  wish  of  her  heart,  and 
was  received  as  an  acknowledged  ha- 
Utuie  into  the  circles  of  fashion. 
Amidst  these  circles,  however,  Dick 
found  that  his  home  entirely  vanished ; 
and  when  he  came  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  tired  to  death,  at  two  in 
the  morning,  disgusted  at  heai'ing  for 
ever  that  Sirs  Avenel  was  not  yet 
returned  from  some  fine  lady*s  ball, 
he  formed  a  sudden  resolution  of  cut- 
ting Parliament,  Fashion,  and  London 
altogether;  withdrew  his  capital,  now 
very  large,  from  his  business ;  bought 
the  remaining  estates  of  Squire  Thorn- 
hill  ;  and  his  chief  object  of  ambition 
is  in  endeavouring  to  coax  or  bally 


swallows  a  globule  of  *'  causHc^^  when- 
ever the  sight  of  a  distressed  fellow- 
creature  moves  him  to  compassion — a 
constitutional  tendency  which,  he  is  at 
last  convinced,  admits  of  no  radical 
cure.  For  the  rest,  his  range  of  pa- 
tients has  notably  expanded ;.  and 
under  his  sage  care  his  patients  un- 
questionably live  as  long — as  Provi- 
dence pleases.  No  allopathist  can  say 
more. 

The  death  of  poor  John  Burley 
found  due  place  in  the  obituary  of 
"  literary  men."  Admirers,  unknown 
before,  came  forward,  and  subscribed 
for  a  handsome  monument  to  his  me- 
mory in  Kensall  Green.  They  would 
have  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  his 
widow  and  children  if  he  had  left 
any.  Writers  in  magazines  thrived 
for  some  months  on  collections  of 
his  humorous  sayings,  anecdotes  of 
his  eccentricities,  and  specimens  of 
the  eloquence  that  had  lightened 
through  the  tobacco-reek  of  tavern 
and  dub-room.  Leonard  ultimately 
made  a  selection  from  his  scattered 
writings,  which  found  place  in  stand- 
ard libraries,  though  their  subjects 
were  either  of  too  fugitive  an  in- 
terest, or  treated  in  too  capricious  a 
manner,  to  do  more  than  indicate 
the  value  of  the  ore  had  it  been 
purified  from  its  dross  and  subjected 
to  the  art  of  the  mint.  These  spe- 
cimens could  not  maintain  their  cir- 
culation as  the  coined  money  of 
Thought,  but  they  were  hoarded  by 
collectors  as  rare  curiosities.  Alas, 
poor  Burley  I 

The  Pompleys  sustained  a  pecuniary 
loss  by  the  crash  of  a  railway  com- 
pany, in  which  the  Colonel  had  been 
mdnced  to  take  several  shares  by  one 
of  his  wife's  most  boasted  *^  con- 
nections," whose  estate  the  said  rail- 
way proposed  to  traverse,  on  paying 
£4rX)  an  acre,  in  that  golden  age 
when  railway  companies  respected  the 
rights  of  property.  The  Colonel  was 
no  longer  able,  in  his  own  country,  to 
make  both  ends  meet  at  Christmas. 
He  is  now  straining  hard  to  achieve 
that  feat  in  Boulogne,  and  has  in 
the  process  grown  so  red  in  the 
face,  that  those  who  meet  him  in 
his  morning  walk  on  the  pier,  bar- 
gaining for  fish,  shake  thehr  heads  and 
say,  **  Old  Pompley  will  go  off  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy ;  a  great  loss  to  our 
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out  of  their  holdings  all  the  small 
freeholders  rouud,  who  bad  subdivid- 
ed amongst  them,  into  poles  and  fur- 
longs, the  fated  inheritance  of  Ran- 
dal Leslie.  An  excellent  justice  of 
the  peace,  though  more  severe  than 
your  old  family  proprietors  generally 
are ; — a  spirited  landlord,  as  to  en- 
couraging and  making,  at  a  proper 
per-centage,  all  permanent  improve- 
ments on  the  soil,  but  formidable  to 
meet  if  the  rent  be  not  paid  to  the 
day,  or  the  least  breach  of  covenant 
be  heedlessly  incurred  on  a  farm  that 
he  could  let  for  more  money  ;^-em- 
ploying  a  great  many  hands  in  pro- 
ductive labour,  but  exacting  rigor- 
ously from  all  the  utmost  degree  of 
work  at  the  smallest  rate  of  wages 
which  competition  and  the  poor-rate 
permit ; — the  young  and  robust  in  his 
neighbourhood  never  stinted  in  work, 
and  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  lumber 
worn  out,  stowed  away  in  the  work- 
house ; — llichanl  Avenel  holds  himself 
an  example  to  the  old  race  of  laud- 
lords;  and,  taken  altogether,  is  no  very 
bad  specimen  of  the  rural  civillsers 
whom  the  application  of  spirit  and 
capital  raise  up  in  the  new. 

From  the  wrecks  of  Egerton's  for- 
tune, Uarley,  with  the  aid  of  bis  fa- 
ther's experience  in  business,  could 
not  succeed  in  saving,  for  the  states- 
man's sole  child  and  heir,  more  than 
a  few  thousand  pounds ;  and  but  for 
the  bonds  and  bills  which,  when  me- 
ditating revenge,  he  had  bought  from 
Levy,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
fire— paying  dear  for  that  detestable 
whistle — even  this  surplus  would  not 
have  been  forthcoming. 

Harley  privately  paid  out  of  his 
own  fortune  the  £5000  Egerton  had 
bequeathed  to  Leslie ;  perhaps  not 
sorry,  now  that  the  stem  duty  of 
exposing  the  false  wiles  uf  the  schemer 
was  fulfilled,  to  afford  some  compen- 
sation even  to  the  victim  who  had  so 
richly  deserved  his  fate ;  and  pleased, 
thongh  mournfully,  to  comply  with  the 
solemn  request  of  the  friend  whose 
offence  was  forgotten  in  the  remorseful 
memory  of  his  own  projects  of  revenge. 

Leonard's  birth  and  identity  were 
easily  proved,  and  no  one  appeared 
to  dispute  them.  The  balance  due  to 
him  as  his  father's  heir,  together  with 
the  sum  Aveucl  ultimately  paid  to 
him  for  the  patent  of  bis  invention, 


and  the  dowry  which  Harley  insisted 
upon  bestowing  on  Helen,  amounted 
to  that  happy  competence  which 
escapes  alike  the  anxieties  of  poverty 
and  (what  to  one  of  contemplative 
tastes  and  retired  habits  are  often 
more  irksome  to  bear)  the  show  and 
responsibilities  of  wealth.  His  fa- 
ther's death  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  Jjeonard's  mind ;  but  the  disco- 
very that  he  owed  his  birth  to  a 
statesman  of  so  great  a  repute,  and 
occupying  a  position  in  society  so 
conspicuous,  contributed  not  to  con- 
firm, but  to  still,  the  ambition  which 
had  for  a  short  time  diverted  him  from 
his  more  serene  aspirations.  He  had 
no  long<?r  to  win  a  rank  which  might 
equal  Helen's.  He  had  no  longer  a 
parent,  whose  affections  might  be 
best  won  through  pride.  The  memo- 
ries of  his  earlier  peasant-life,  and 
his  love  for  retirement — in  which 
habit  confirmed  the  constitutional 
tendency  —  made  him  shrink  from 
what  a  more  worldly  nature  would 
have  considered  the  enviable  advan- 
tages of  a-  name  that  secured  the 
entrance  into  the  loftiest  sphere  of 
our  social  world.  He  wanted  not 
that  name  to  assist  his  own  path  to 
a  rank  far  more  durable  than  that 
which  kings  can  confer.  And  still  he 
retained  in  the  works  he  had  pub- 
lished, and  still  he  proposed  to  bestow 
on  the  works  more  ambitious  that  he 
had,  in  leisure  and  competence,  the 
facilities  to  design  w^ith  care,  and 
complete  with  patience,  the  name  he 
had  himself  invented,  and  linked  with 
the  memory  of  the  low-born  mother. 
Therefore,  though  there  was  some 
wonder,  in  drawing-rooms  and  clubs, 
at  the  news  of  Egerton's  first  unac- 
knowledged marriage,  and  some  cu- 
riosity expressed  as  to  what  the  son 
of  that  marriage  might  do — and  great 
men  were  prepared  to  welcome,  and 
fine  ladies  to  invite  and  bring  out,  the 
heir  to  the  statesman's  grave  repute 
— yet  wonder  and  curiosity  soon  died 
away ;  the  repute  soon  passed  out  of 
date,  and  its  heir  was  soon  forgotten. 
Politicians  who  fall  short  of  the  high- 
est renown  are  like  actors;  no  applause 
is  so  vivid  while  they  are  on  the  stage 
— no  oblivion  so  complete  when  the 
cortain  falls  on  the  last  farewell. 

Leonard  saw  a  fair  tomb  rise  above 
Nora's  grave,  and  on  the  tomb  was 
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engraved  the  word  of  wifb,  which 
TiDdieated  her  beloved  memory.  He 
felt  the  warm  embrace  of  Nora^s 
mother,  no  longer  ashamed  to  own 
her  grandchild;  and  even  old  John 
waa  made  sensible  that  a  secret Veight 
of  sorrow  was  taken  from  his  wife^s 
stern  silent  heart.  Leaning  on  Leo- 
nard's arm,  the  old  man  gazed  wist- 
fhlly  on  Nora's  tomb,  and  muttering 
—  "  Egerton  !  Egerton  I  '  Leonora 
the  first  wife  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Andley  £gerton  1 '  Ha !  I  voted  for 
him.  She  married  the  right  colonr. 
Is  that  the  date?  Is  it  so  long  since 
she  died?  Well,  well  I  I  miss  her 
sadly.  But  wife  says  we  shall  both 
now  see  her  soon;  and  wife  once 
thought  we  should  never  see  her  again 
— never ;  but  I  always  knew  better. 
Thank  you,  sir.  I'm  a  poor  crea- 
tore,  but  these  tears  don't  pain  me — 
quite  otherwise.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  I'm  very  happy.  Where's  my 
old  woman  ?  She  does  not  mind  how 
much  I  talk  about  Nora  now.  Oh, 
there  she  is !  Thank  you,  sir,  hum- 
bly ;  but  Fd  rather  lean  on  my  old 
woman — I'm  more  used  to  it ;  and — 
wife,  when  shall  we  go  to  Nora  ?  " 

Leonard  had  brought  Mrs  Fairfield 
to  see  her  parents,  and  Mrs  Avenel 
welcomed  her  with  unlooked-for  kind- 
ness. The  name  inscribed  upon  Nora's 
tomb  softened  the  mother's  heart  to 
her  surviving  daughter.  As  poor  John 
had  said — ^  She  could  now  talk  about 
Nora ; '  and  in  that  talk,  she  and  the 
child  she  had  so  long  neglected  dis- 
covered how  much  they  had  in  com- 
mon. So  when,  shortly  after  his 
marriage  with  Helen,  Leonard  went 
abroad,  Jane  Fairfield  remained  with 
the  old  couple.  After  their  death, 
which  was  within  a  day  of  each  other, 
she  refused,  perhaps  from  pride,  to 
take  up  her  residence  with  Leonard, 
bat  she  settled  near  the  home  which 
he  subsequently  found  in  England. 
Leonard  remained  abroad  for  some 
years.  A  quiet  observer  of  the  various 
manners  and  intellectual  development 
of  living  races — a  rapt  and  musing 
student  of  the  monuments  that  revive 
the  dead — his  experience  of  mankind 
grew  large  in  silence,  and  his  percep- 
tions of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
brightened  into  tranquil  art  under 
their  native  skies. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  pur- 


chased a  small  house  amidst  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  of  Devonshire,  and 
there  patiently  commenced  a  work 
in  which  he  designed  to  bequeath  to 
his  country  his  noblest  thoughts  in 
their  fairest  forms.  Some  men  best 
develop  their  ideas  by  constant  exer- 
cise ;  their  thoughts  spring  from  their 
brain  ready- armed,  and  seek,  like  the 
fabled  goddess,  to  take  constant  part 
in  the  wars  of  men.  And  such  are, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  vigo- 
rous and  lofty  writers ;  but  Leonard 
did  not  belong  to  this  class.  Sweet- 
ness and  serenity  were  the  main 
characteristics  of  his  genius  ;  and 
these  were  deepened  by  his  profound 
sense  of  his  domestic  happiness.  To 
wander  alone  with  Helen  by  the 
banks  of  the  murmurous  river  —  to 
gaze  with  her  on  the  deep  still  sea — 
to  feel  that  his  thoughts,  even  when 
most  silent,  were  comprehended  by 
the  intuition  of  love,  and  reflected  on 
that  translucent  sympathy  so  yearned 
for  and  so  rarely  found  by  poets — 
these  were  the  Sabbaths  of  his  soul, 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  its  labours : 
for  the  Writer  has  this  advantage  over 
other  men,  that  his  repose  is  not  indo- 
lence. His  duties,  rightly  fulfilled, 
are  discharged  to  earth  and  men  in 
other  capacities  than  those  of  action. 
If  he  is  not  seen  among  those  who 
act,  be  is  all  the  while  maturing  some 
noiseless  influence,  which  will  guide  or 
illumine,  civilise  or  elevate,  the  rest- 
less men  whose  noblest  actions  are  but 
the  obedient  agencies  of  the  thoughts 
of  writers.  Call  not,  then,  the  Poet 
whom  we  place  amidst  the  Varieties  of 
Life,  the  sybarite  of  literary  ease,  if,  re- 
turning on  summer  eves,  with  Helen's 
light  footstep  by  his  musing  side,  he 
greets  his  sequestered  home,  with  its 
trellised  flowers  smiling  out  from 
amidst  the  lonely  clifis  in  which  it 
was  embedded  ; — while,  lovers  still, 
though  wedded  long,  they  turn  to 
each  other,  with  such  deep  joy  in 
their  speaking  eyes,  grateful  that  the 
world,  with  its  various  distractious 
and  noisy  conflicts,  lay  so  far  from 
then-  actual  existence— only  united  to 
them  by  the  happy  link  that  the 
writer  weaves  invisibly  with  the 
hearts  that  he  moves  and  the  souls 
that  he  inspires.  No !  Character 
and  circumstance  alike  unfitted  Leo- 
nard for  the  strife  of  the  thronged 
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literary  democracy ;  they  led  towards 
the  developmeut  of  the  gentler  and 
purer  portions  of  his  nature — to  the 
gradual  suppression  of  the  more  com- 
bative and  turbulent.  The  influence 
of  the  happy  light  under  which  his 
genius  so  silently  and  calmly  grew, 
was  seen  in  the  exquisite  harmony 
of  its  colours,  rather  than  the  gor- 
geous diversities  of  their  glow.  His 
contemplation,  intent  upon  objects 
of  peaceful  beauty,  and  undisturbed 
by  rude  anxieties  and  vehement  pas- 
sions, suggested  only  kindred  repro- 
ductions to  the  creative  faculty  by 
which  it  was  vivified ;  so  that  the 
whole  man  was  not  only  a  poet,  but, 
as  it  were,  a  poem — a  living  idyl, 
calling  into  pastoral  music  every  reed 
that  sighed  and  trembled  along  the 
stream  of  life.  And  Helen  was  so 
suited  to  a  nature  of  this  kind,  she  so 
guarded  the  ideal  existence  in  which 
it  breathes !  All  the  little  cares  and 
troubles  of  the  common  practical  life 


unite  the  creature  of  to-day  with  the 
generations  of  the  future.  The  work 
has  gone  through  the  press,  each  line 
lingered  over  with  the  elaborate  pa- 
tience of  the  artist,  loath  to  part  with 
the  thought  he  has  sculptured  in  to  form 
while  an  improving  touch  can  be  im- 
parted by  the  chisel.  He  has  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Norreys.  In  the  rest- 
less excitement,  (strange  to  him  since 
his  first  happy  maiden  effort,)  he  has 
gone  to  London.  Unrecognised  in  the 
huge  metropolis,  he  has  watched  to 
see  if  the  world  acknowledge  the  new 
tie  he  has  woven  between  its  busy 
life  and  his  secluded  toil.  And  the 
work  came  out  in  an  unpropitious 
hour;  other  things  were  occupying 
the  public;  the  world  was  not  at 
leisure  to  heed  him,  and  the  book  did 
not  penetrate  into  the  great  circle  of 
readers.  But  a  savage  critic  has 
seized  on  it,  and  mangled,  distorted, 
deformed  it,  confounding  together  de- 
fect and  beauty  in  one  mocking  ridi- 
she  appropriated  so  quietly  to  herself    cnle ;  and  the;;  beauties  have  not  yet 


— the  stronger  of  the  two,  as  should  be 
a  poet^s  wife,  in  the  necessary  house- 
hold virtues  of  prudence  and  fore- 
thought. Thus,  if  the  man's  genius 
made  the  home  a  temple,  the  woman's 
wisdom  gave  to  the  temple  the  security 
of  the  fortress.  They  have  only  one 
child  — a  girl;  they  call  her  Nora. 
She  has  the  father's  soul-lit  eyes,  and 
the  mother's  warm  human  smile. 
She  assists  Helen  in  the  morning's 
noiseless  domestic  duties ;  she  sits  in 
the  evening  at  Leonard's  feet,  while 
he^  reads  or  writes.  In  each  light 
grief  of  childhood  she  steals  to  the 
mother's  knee,  but  in  each  young  im- 
pulse of  delight,  or  each  brighter 
flash  of  progressive  reason,  she  springs 
to  the  father's  breast.  Sweet  Helen, 
thou  hast  taught  her  this,  taking  to 
thyself  the  shadows  even  of  thine  in- 
fant's life,  and  leaving  to  thy  partner's 
«yes  only  its  rosy  light  I 


found  an  exponent,  nor  the  defects  a 
defender ;  and  the  publisher  shakes  his 
head,  points  to  groaning  shelves,  and 
delicately  hints  that  the  work  which 
was  to  be  the  epitome  of  the  sacred 
life  within  life,  does  not  hit  the  taste 
of  the  day.  Leonard  thinks  over  the 
years  that  his  still  labour  has  cost  him, 
and  knows  that  he  has  exhausted  the 
richest  mines  of  his  intellect,  and 
that  long  years  will  elapse  before  he 
can  recruit  that  capital  of  ideas  which 
is  necessary  to  sink  new  shafts  and 
bring  to  light  fresh  ore ;  and  the  deep 
despondency  of  intellect,  frustrated 
in  its  highest  aims,  has  seized  him, 
and  all  he  has  before  done  is  involved 
in  failure  by  the  defeat  of  the  crown- 
ing effort.  Failure,  and  irrecoverable, 
seems  his  whole  ambition  as  writer ;  his 
whole  existence  in  the  fair  Ideal  seems 
to  have  been  a  profitless  dream,  and 
the  face  of  the  Ideal  itself  is  obscured. 


But  not  here  shall  this  picture  of    And   even  Norreys  frankly,  though 
Helen  close.    Even  the  Ideal  can  only    kindly,  intimates  that  the  life  of  a 


•complete  its  purpose  by  connection 
with  the  Real.  Even  in  solitude  the 
writer  must  depend  upon  Mankind. 

Leonard  at  last  has  completed  the 
work,  which  has  been  the  joy  and  the 
labour  of  so  many  years — the  work 


metropolis  is  essential  to  the  healthful 
intuition  of  a  writer  in  the  intellec- 
tual wants  of  his  age.  For  every 
great  writer  supplies  a  want  in  his 
own  generation,  for  some  feeling  to  be 
announced,  some  truth  to  be  revealed ; 


which  he  ^  regards  as  the  flower  of  and  as  this  maxim  is  generally  sound, 
all  his  spiritual  being,  and  to  which  as  most  great  writers  have  lived  in 
lie  has  committed  all  the  hopes  that    cities,  Leonard  dares  not  dwell  on  the 
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whether  at  his  bride's  persnasioDs,  or 
to  dissipate  the  shadow  with  which 
£gerton*s  death  still  cloaded  Ids 
wedded  felicity,  to  accept  a  temporaiy 
mission,  half  military,  half  civil,  to 
one  of  our  colonies.  On  this  mission 
he  had  evinced  so  mnch  ability,  and 
achieved  so  signal  a  success,  that  on 
his  return  to  England  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  while  his  father  yet 
lived  to  rejoice  that  the  son  who 
would  succeed  to  his  honours  had 
achieved  the  nobler  dignity  of  honours 
not  inherited,  but  won.  High  expec- 
tations were  formed  of  Harley's  par- 
liamentary success ;  but  he  saw  that 
such  success,  to  be  durable,  must  found 
itself  on  the  knowledge  of  wearisome 
details,  and  the  study  of  that  practical 
business,  which  jarred  on  his  tastes, 
though  it  suited  his  talents.  Harley 
had  been  indolent  for  so  many  years — 
and  there  is  so  much  to  make  indolence 
captivating  to  a  man  whose  rank  is  se- 
curedfWho  has  nothing  to  ask  from  for- 
tune, and  who  finds  at  his  home  no  cares 
from  which  he  seeks  a  distraction ; — so 
he  laughed  at  ambition  in  the  whim  of 
his  delightful  humours,  and  the  ex- 
pectations formed  ft'om  his  diplomatic 
triumph  died  away.  But  then  came 
one  of  those  political  crises,  in  which 
men  ordinarily  indifferent  to  politics 
rouse  themselves  to  the  recollection, 
that  the  experiment  of  legislation  is 
not  made  upon  dead  matter,  but  on  the 
living  form  of  a  noble  country.  And 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the 
strength  of  party  is  put  forth.  It  was 
a  lovely  day  in  spring,  and  Harley 
was  seated  by  the  window  of  his  old 
room  at  Knightsbridge — now  glancing 
to  the  lively  green  of  the  budding  trees 
— now  idling  with  Nero,  who,  though 
in  canine  old  age,  enjoys  the  sun  like 
his  master — now  repeating  to  himself, 
as  he  turns  over  the  leaves  of  his  fa- 
Yonrite  Horace,  some  of  those  lines 
that  make  the  shortness  of  life  the 
excuse  for  seizing  its  pleasures  and 
eluding  its  fatigues,  which  form  the 
staple  morality  of  the  polished  epi- 
curean—and Violante  (into  what 
glorious  beauty  her  maiden  bloom  has 
matured !)  comes  softly  into  the  room, 
seats  herself  on  a  low  stool  beside 
him,  leanmg  her  face  on  her  hands, 
and  looking  up  at  him  through  her 
dark,  clear,  spiritual  eyes;  and,  as 
she  continnes  to  speak,  gradually  a 


exceptions ;  it  b  only  success  that 
justifies  the  attempt  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  common  rule ;  and  with 
the  blunt  manhood  of  his  nature, 
which  is  not  a  poef  s,  Norreys  sums 
up  with  '*  What  then?  One  experiment 
has  failed ;  fit  your  life  to  your  genius, 
and  try  again."  Try  again !  Easy 
counsel  enough  to  the  man  of  ready 
resource  and  quick  combative  mind  ; 
but  to  Leonard,  how  hard  and  how 
harsh !  '*  Fit  his  life  to  his  genius  1" 
— renounce  Contemplation  and  Nature 
for  the  jostle  of  Oxford  Street! — would 
that  life  not  scare  away  the  genius 
for  ever  ?  Perplexed  and  despondent, 
though  still  struggling  for  fortitude, 
he  returns  to  his  home,  and  there 
at  his  hearth  awaits  the  Soother, 
and  there  is  the  voice  that  repeats  the 
passages  moat  beloved,  and  prophesies 
so  confidently  of  future  fame  ;  and 
gradually  all  around  smiles,  from  the 
smile  of  Helen.  And  the  profound 
conviction  that  Heaven  places  human 
happiness  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
world's  contempt  or  praise,  circu- 
lates through  his  system  and  restores 
its  serene  calm.  And  he  feels  that  the 
duty  of  the  intellect  is  to  accomplish 
and  perfect  itself— to  harmonise  its 
sounds  into  music  that  may  be  heard 
in  heaven,  though  it  wake  not  an  echo 
on  the  earth.  If  this  be  done,  as  with 
some  men,  best  amidst  the  din  and 
the  discord,  be  it  so  ;  if,  as  with  him, 
best  in  silence,  be  it  so  too.  And 
the  next  day  he  reclines  with  Helen 
by  the  sea-shore,  gazing  calmly  as 
before  on  the  measureless  sunlit  ocean ; 
and  Helen,  looking  into  his  face,  sees 
that  it  is  sunlit  as  the  deep.  His 
hand  steals  within  her  own,  in  the 
gratitude  that  endears  beyond  the 
power  of  passion,  and  he  murmurs 
gently,  **  Blessed  be  the  woman  who 
consoles." 

The  work  found  its  way  at  length 
into  fame,  and  the  fame  sent  its 
voices  loud  to  the  poet's  home.  But 
the  applause  of  the  world  had  not  a 
sound  so  sweet  to  his  ear,  as  when,  in 
doubt,  humiliation,  and  sadness,  the 
lips  of  his  Helen  had  whispered 
**  Hope  I  and  believe." 

Side  by  side  with  this  picture  of 
Woman  the  Consoler,  let  me  place 
the  companion  sketch.  Harley  L'Es- 
trange,  shortly  after  his  marriage 
with   violante,  had  been  indnced. 
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change  comes  over  Harley*s  aspect — 
gradually  the  brow  grows  thoughtful, 
and  the  lips  lose  their  playful  smile. 
There  is  no  hateful  assumption  of  the 
would-be  "  superior  woman" — no  for- 
mal remonstrance,  no  lecture,  no  homi- 
ly which  grates  upon  masculine  prido, 
lint  the  high  theme  and  the  eloquent 
words  elevate  unconsciously  of  them- 
selves, and  the  Horace  is  laid  aside — 
a  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  has  been, 
by  some  marvel  or  other,  conjured 
there  in  its  stead— and  Violante  now 
moves  away  as  softly  as  she  entered. 
Harley's  hand  detains  her. 

*'  Not  so.  Share  the  task,  or  I  quit 
it.  Here  is  an  extract  1  condemu  you 
to  copy.  Do  you  think  I  would  go 
through  this  labour  if  you  were  not  to 
halve  the  success  ? — halve  the  labour 
as  well  1" 

And  Violante,    oveijoyed,    kisses 
away  the  implied  rebuke,   and  sits 
down  to  work,   so    demure  and  so 
proud,  by  his  side.    I  do  not  know  if 
Harley  made  much  way  io  the  Blue 
Book   that    morning;    but    a   little 
time  after,  he  spoke  in  the  Lords,  and 
surpassed  all  that  the  most  sanguine 
had  hoped   from  his  talents.      The 
sweetness  of  fame  and  the  conscious- 
ness   of    utility  once    fully    tasted, 
Farley's  consummation  of  his  proper 
de-^tinies  was  secure.  A  year  later,  and 
his  voice  was  one  of  the  infiucnccs  of 
England.     His  boyish  love  of  glory 
revived  ;  no  longer  vague  and  dreamy, 
but  ennobled    into    patriotism,   and 
strengthened  into  purpose.    And  one 
eveninc:,  after  a  signal  triumph,  when 
his  father  returned  homo  with  him,  and 
Violante— who,  all  lovely,  all  brilliant 
thongh  she  was,  never  went  forth  in 
her  lord's  absence,  to  lower,  amongfops 
and  flatterers,  the  dignity  of  the  name 
she  so  aspired  to  raise — sprang  to  meet 
him.    Harley's  eldest  son — a  boy  yet 
in  the  nursery — had  been  kept  up  later 
than  usual ;  perhaps  Violante  had  an- 
ticipated her  husband's  triumph,  and 
wished  the  son  to  share  it.    The  old 
Earl  beckoned  the  child  to  him,  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  infant's  curly 
locks,  said,  with  nnusnal  seriousness — 
"My  boy,  you  may  see  troubled 
times  in  England  before  these  hairs 
are  as  grey  as  mine  ;  and  yonr  stake 
in  England's  honour  and  peace  will  be 
great.    Heed  this  hint  from  an  old 
man  who  had  no  talents  to  make  a 


noise  in  the  world,  but  who  yet  has 
been  of  some  use  in  his  generation. 
Neither  sounding  titles,nor  wide  lands, 
nor  fine  abilities  will  give  you  real 
joy,  unless  you  hold  yourself  respon- 
sible for  all  to  your  God  and  to  your 
country  ;  and  when  you  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  gifts  you  may  in- 
herit from  both  entail  no  duties,  or 
that  duties  are  at  war  with  true  plea- 
sure, remember  how  I  placed  you  in 
yonr  father's  arms,  and  said,  *  Let  him 
be  as  prond  of  you  some  day,  as  I  at 
thi.^  hour  am  of  him.' " 

The  boy  clung  to  his  father's  breast, 
and  said  manfully,  "  I  will  try !  " 
Hariey  bent  his  fair  smooth  brow  over 
the  young  earnest  face,  and  said 
softly,  "  Your  mother  speaks  in  you  I" 

Then  the  old  Countess,  who  had  re- 
mained silent  and  listening  on  her 
elbow  chair,  rose  and  kissed  the  Earl's 
hand  reverently.  Perhaps  in  that 
kiss  there  was  the  repentant  con- 
sciousness how  far  the  active  good- 
ness she  had  often  secretly  under- 
valued had  exceeded,  in  its  fruits, 
her  own  cold  unproductive  powers  of 
will  and  mind.  Then  passing  on  to 
Harley,  her  brow  grew  elate,  and  the 
pride  returned  to  her  eye. 

"  At  last,"  she  said,  laying  on  his 
shoulder  that  light  firm  hand,  from 
which  he  no  longer  shrunk — "  at  last, 
O  my  noble  son,  yon  have  fulfilled 
all  the  promise  of  your  youth  !" 

**  If  so,"  answered  Harley,  "  it  is 
because  I  have  found  what  I  then 
sought  in  vain."  He  drew  his  arm 
around  Violante,  and  added,  with 
half  tender,  half  solemn  smile— 
**  Blessed  is  the  woman  who  exalts !" 


So,  symbolled  forth  in  these  twin 
and  fair  flowers  which  Eve  saved  for 
Earth  out  of  Paradise,  each  with  the 
virtue  to  heal  or  to  strengthen,  stored 
under  the  leaves  that  give  sweets  to 
the  air;  —  here,  soothing  the  heart 
when  the  worid  brings  the  trouble — 
here  recruiting  the  soul  which  our 
sloth  or  our  senses  enervate,  leave  we 
Woman,  at  least,  in  the  place  Heaven 
assigns  to  her  amidst  the  multiform 
"  Varieties  of  Life." 

Farewell  to  thee,  gentle  Reader ; 
and  go  forth  to  the  world,  O  Mr 
Novel I 
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LETTER  TO  KUSSBIU8  ABOUT  BfANT  THINGS. 


My  dear  Eusebius, — I  was  sorry 
to  hear  of  yonr  accident,  and  should 
ere  this  have  been  with  yon,  had  not 
yoar  cheering  letter  been  pat  into  my 
hands  as  I  was  making  preparation  to 
reach  yon.  I  therefore  determined  to 
prosecate  my  prior  intention,  and 
keep  my  promise  to  onr  old  fViend, 
and  my  old  schoolfellow,  the  philoso- 
pher, by  visiting  him  at  his  ancestral 
residence  amid  the  autumnal  glories 
of  the  Quantock  Hills.  We  conversed 
of  yon,  and  I  need  not  say  how  affec- 
tionately ;  and  drew  such  a  picture  of 
you,  so  pleasant  that,  as  your  acci- 
dent gives  you  now  but  Uttle  pain, 
and  I  trust  only  confines  you  to  your 
house  for  a  week,  I  really  begin  to 
think  it  worth  while  that  yon  should 
be  as  yon  are — that  you  should  thus, 
as  it  were,  sit  for  your  portrait,  and 
depict  upon  the  retina  of  our  minds' 
eye  the  happy  scene,  shall  I  call  it, 
<^  yonr  sick-room,  the  busy  virtues 
of  yonr  household,  and  your  own 
patience.  There  you  are,  on  your  an- 
cient peacock-pattern  quilted  sofa,  the 
which  you  say  you  love  because  it  was 
the  stick- work  of  your  grandmother's 
fingers,  and  never  lie  on  it  but  under 
a  sense  that  her  hands  are  supporting 
you  ;  and  you  have  wondered  at  the 
lack  of  proper  mother  affection  in  the 
pride  of  the  expression  of  the  perma- 
nent rest,  that  men  "  sleep  with  their 
fathers."  The  second  infancy,  you 
would  say,  should  have  reminded 
them  of  their  mothers'  arms  and  bo- 
soms, and  thus  yon  have  scoffed  at 
furniture  fashions ;  and  however  he- 
terogeneous the  medley  may  have 
become,  when  modem  requirements 
and  inventions  battled  for  locality  with 
older  family  memorials,  your  mother's, 
yonr  grandmother's,  and  one  or  two  of 
yonr  old -maiden  aunts'  samplers  and 
filigree-work  have  pertinaciously  re- 
tained their  places.  So  scrupulously 
exact  were  we  in  taking  your  por- 
trait, Eusebius,  that  we  rubbed  out 
of  the  canvass  many  times  your  atti- 
tude, for  lack  of  materials  more  than 
of  skill.  As  there  may  be  a  scarcity 
of  piments,  so  is  there  often  of  words. 
Ndtho:  '*  reclined,"  nor  "  incum- 
beot,"  bor  •*  lying,"  would  in  any 


degree  represent  it.  Your  habitual 
pliancy  and  lithesomeness  of  limb  is 
totally  negligent  of  the  hints  sent  out 
from  your  sensorium,  that  you  are 
not  so  young  as  you  were  ;  and  age 
is  obliged  to  give  you  not  unfrequently 
a  sudden  check,  which  you  resist  like 
a  colt  who  had  first  felt  that  sharp 
curb,  and  your  attitudes  of  repose  are 
at  best  eccentric.  Yet,  somehow  or 
other,  they  have  an  awkward  grace 
that  makes  one  doubt  the  dogmas 
about  the  ^^  line  of  beauty." 

We  could  only  say,  therefore,  that 
we  saw  you  on  your  sofa,  and  you 
were  as  a  **  monarch  of  all  you  sur- 
vey," proudly  looking  round  at  your 
treasures,  and  borrowing  a  grave 
thought  from  one,  a  mirthful  one  from 
another,  and  a  benevolent  satire  from 
a  third,  something  fanciful  from  a 
fourth,  of  the  old  print-portraits  of 
the  wise  and  intellectual  of  other 
days.  Here  you  nod  your  head  to 
Jeremy  Taylor.  Here  you  take  a  pinch 
of  snuff  with  Sterne ;  there  you  smile 
familiarly  upon  the  large  smooth  fore- 
head of  Shakspeare,  whether  genuine 
or  not.  You  reason  with  Montaigne 
till  you  langh  ;  you  ruminate  with 
Locke  ;  you  wonder  with  Newton,  for 
you  look  as  if  you  would  not  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  his  speculations. 

There  is  your  collection  of  states- 
men's heads  under  one  frame,  as  if 
you  would  attempt  to  exhibit  a  happy 
family  of  dissentients.  But  there  is 
William  Pitt,  in  large,  over  your  tire- 
place,  separating  •  those  who  have 
tossed  about  and  jumbled  the  old  world 
by  their  politics,  from  those  captains, 
on  the  other  side  of  your  fireplace, 
who  have  navigated  unknown  seas, 
to  discover  new  worlds,  as  play- 
things for  statesmen  whom  you  have 
not  yet  framed.  Captain  Cook  occu- 
pies the  centre  station,  because  he 
was  most  humane.  With  these  before 
you,  you  "•  run  the  great  circuit,  and 
are  still  at  home,"  if  that  be  the  line  ; 
and  this  reminds  me  of  the  omission 
of  poor  Cowper's  face,  which  you  have 
put  by  in  a  more  obscure  comer,  by 
the  side  of  the  window,  because  yon 
only  like  to  look  at  him  in  certain 
mooda  of  melancholy  reflection.   Yoa 
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love  his  satire  rather  as  an  index  of 
his  amiability,  which  you  say  is  the 
property  of  all  true  satirists,  than  for 
its  tone,  and  the  impressions  it  leaves. 
Ton  have  bat  one  of  the  Caesars,  the 
great  Jnlins,  as  worth  all  the  rest, 
and  he  is  in  a  medallion ;  and,  strange 
association,  his  companion  is  Prince 
Le  Boo.  Why,  you  only  can  tell; 
and  over  them  is  Washington,  for 
whose  presence  yon  have  often  apo- 
logised, by  confessing  your  predilec- 
tion for  a  large  prominent  chin.  Yonr 
books  opposite  your  comfortable  fire 
ai'e  receiving  from  it  a  kindly  glow 
npon  their  russets,  for  you  have  no 
gay  bindings.  You  like  to  think 
your  books,  which  are  not  of  the  new- 
est, have  been  in  the  hands  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  are  still  living 
thoughts,  bound  up  in  death's  dust, 
whose  dry  antiquity  is  of  immortality, 
and  defies  corruption  —  embrowned, 
indeed,  but  preserved  by  their  own 
solid  sterling  substance  within.  You 
know  what  your  books  in  this  room 
are,  for  they  are  only  a  portion  of 
your  library.  They  are  as  charac- 
teristic of  yonr  taste  and  your  feelings, 
as  is  your  collection  of  portraits. 
Above  these,  you  look  along  the  range 
of  your  shelf,  which  also  runs  along 
the  other  side  of  your  room,  on  which 
are  casts,  of  a  reduced  size,  of  some 
of  the  finest  statues  of  antiquity. 

Nor  are  these  dead  humanities, 
that  you  never  think  to  be  dead,  all 
to  take  your  eye.  You  have  your 
interruptions  ;  there  is  your  old  faith- 
ful, unloqnacious  Thomas,  who  comes 
in  to  report  his  mission  of  charity  on 
which  you  have  sent  him,  or  on  which 
he  has  gone  on  his  own  accord,  be- 
cause he  knew  you  would  have  him 
do  so — this  original  Thomas,  whom, 
five  -  and  -  twenty  years  ago,  you 
brought  into  your  service  so  strangely. 
"  Well,  Mr  Thomas,"  you  said,  "  I 
will  inquire  into  your  character ;  and 
in  a  fortnight  you  may  come  again." 
— "  Very  well,"  replied  the  simple, 
truthful  man;  "very  well,  sir;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  I  will  inquire  into 
yours."  Doubtless  he  did  so;  and 
you  have  lived  together  ever  since, 
for  you  are  as  much  his  servant  as  he 
is  yours,  for  yon  both  think  more  of 
each  other*s  comforts  than  of  yonr 
own.  You  neither  of  yon  make  in- 
quiry now,  you  have  long  ago  under- 


stood each  other ;  but  I  doubt  if  you 
would  have  tsUcen  him  if  he  had  not 
so  tickled  you,  and  hit  your  own  hu- 
mour, by  inquiring  into  your  charac- 
ter. Then  there  is  sedulous  Susan, 
more  frequently  than  your  fire  needs 
her  service,  making  her  appearance, 
really  to  see  how  master  looks,  and  if 
he  is  better,  and  to  suggest  some  little 
thing  or  other  for  his  comfort.  There 
is  old  Don  still  wagging  his  tail  on 
yonr  hearth,  and  looking  up  in  yonr 
face,  as  much  as  to  tell  you,  you  have 
read  that  book  long  enough.  So  you 
obey,  lay  it  aside,  pat  his  honest  head, 
put  your  finger  on  the  reflecting  knob 
on  your  forehead,  and  think  awhile, 
and  then  your  Book  of  Thoughts  is 
before  you,  and  you  put  Wisdom  in 
her  black-and-white  livery ;  and  your 
pen  runs  the  vagaries  of  odd  fancies, 
to  be  worked  one  of  these  days  into 
good  tissue.  And  where  is  now  your 
animated  talk,  yonr  open  outburst  of 
indignant  eloquence?  for  you  are  a 
good  hater  of  characters  and  of  things, 
as  all  lovers  of  true  men  and  true 
things  are ;  you  are  shut  out,  in  tliis 
your  room,  from  conflicting  contact, 
and  you  have  no  controversial  con- 
versation with  amiably  provoking 
friend  to  draw  yon  out :  and  old 
Thomas  and  sedulous  Susan  don't 
quite  like  all  this  silent  patience,  and 
fear  it  portends  ill,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing what  the  doctor  says,  mas- 
ter is  not  80  well  as  he  should  be. 
We  can  see  that  Thomas  has  half  a 
mind  to  feel  the  pulse  of  your  dispo- 
sition, by  telling  you  something  a 
little  unpleasant — a  Uttle  anecdote  of 
hypocrisy  or  knavery.  He  is  hesi- 
tating, and,  after  all,  won't  vex  mas- 
ter, now  he's  ill.  Who  knows  what 
may  happen,  and  he  should  have  to 
repent  of  it?  Consider  now  how  much 
happiness  you  will  suck  out  of  this 
your  temporary  ailment.  You  are 
sensible  of  being  the  object  of  unceas- 
ing tenderness ;  the  pillow  is  shaken 
up,  and  laid  for  you  with  studied  at- 
tention to  your  ease.  Yon  think  with 
satisfiiction  of  the  petted  days  of  your 
earliest  childhood ;  you  feel  that  you 
are  not  the  nonentity  of  a  sage  among 
those  who  care  not  for  your  philoso- 
phy ;  there  is  an  additional  ounce  of 
domestic  affection  seasoning  yonr  por- 
ridge, and  it  is  sweetly  palatable,  and 
it  warms  yonr  heart.    I  should  not 
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Mi  aU  wonder  if  you  were  to  be  a  vo- 
lontary  experimentalist  in  these  sym- 
patliiefl,  and  protract  yonr  illness  a 
week  or  two  beyond  its  legitimate 
date.  Yon  will  coax  yonr  litUe  debi- 
lity into  yonr  imagination,  and  cheat 
yonrself  into  a  l^lief  that  yon  are 
weary  of  travel ;  yon  will  voyage 
with  Cook,  you  will  look  a  lion  in  the 
face  with  Mnngo  Park  in  Africa,  or 
yon  will  go  campaigning  with  Marl- 
borough, or  yonr  favourite  Prince 
Rupert.  Happy,  in  all  extremities, 
that  you  can  shift  yonr  scene  of  action 
to  any  quarter  of  the  globe  yon  please, 
and  when  yon  are  bodily  weary,  as 
yon  will  be  from  your  constrained 
position,  you  will  fancy  the  fatigue  of 
travel,  and  go  to  your  own  accustom- 
ed bed,  with  the  words  of  Catullus — 

•*  Vix  mi  ipse  credens,  Thjniam  atque  Bi- 
thjnos 
Liqaisse  campos     .... 
O  quid  solutis  eet  beatius  cnris  ? 
Quoin  mens  onus  reponit,  ac  peregrine 
Lahore  fessi  venimua  larom  ad  nostrum, 
Desideratoque  acquiescimus  lecto. 
Hoe  est  quod  unum  est  pro  laboribus  tan- 
tis.'' 

And  now,  Eusebius,  having  seen  you 
fairly  a-bed,  I  have  only  to  wish  you 
pleasant  dreams.  O  the  blessedness 
of  imagination !  it  keeps  up  life,  even 
nnder  that  image  of  death— sleep ;  it 
proves,  as  you  have  asserted,  that 
sleep  is  not  death,  or  that  death  itself 
is  a  more  perfect  living  sleep — mind 
independent  of  bodily  substance.  You 
are  right  in  your  tirades  against  those 
education-mongers,  in  whose  absurd 
system  imagination  is  to  be  quenched, 
and  all  their  arguments  upon  the  sub- 
ject are  false.  They  prate  of  realities, 
and  know  not  what  reality  is ;  and 
cannot  know,  if  they  leave  imagina- 
tion out  of  the  ingredient.  There  is 
more  of  the  ideal  in  ever}  thing  than 
snch  wot  of.  Let  them  build  ever  so 
thick  and  high  their  wall  of  reality, 
to  shut  out  images  of  beauty  and  vi- 
sions nnterrestrial,  the  mind  of  living 
men,  in  scorn  of  their  absurd  endea- 
vour, will  assume  wings,  and  fly  over 
it,  and  be  far  better  the  other  side 
of  it. 

Yon  would  say,  and  vehemently, 
that  it  is  an  irreligious  madness  to 
reject,  to  check  the  growth,  and  deny 
the  nae  of  onr  Creator*8  dft  imagina- 
lioD,  whence  arise,  or  at  least  whence 
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take  their  embellishment  and  vigour,, 
the  virtues  which  make  the  great  men 
of  all  ages  and  nations — statesmen, 
poets,  painters,  philosophers,  and 
even  that  class  of  highest  utilitarians^ 
our  inventors,  our  discoverers  in 
science.  Sentiment  is  a  portion  in  true 
reality ;  all  without  it  is  dross  and  a 
caput  mortuum.  Let  not  your  child, 
say  the  would-be  wise  educationists^ 
read  works  of  fiction  ;  they  enervate, 
they  unfit  them  for  lifers  realities. 
You  and  I,  Eusebius,  deny  it  in  toto.. 
They  fit  them  for  everything;  they 
feed  the  heai't  with  noble  sentiment ; 
they  show  that  there  are  things,  ideal 
or  not,  worth  all  patience,  SiX  forti- 
tude. They  thus  strengthen,  not 
enervate,  excepting  by  a  base  abuse ; 
and  a  high  responsibility  is  theirs 
who  have  the  commanding  gift  and 
do  abuse  it.  But  it  is  a  coward^s 
part  to  argue  from  the  abuse.  There 
is  nothing  more  degrading  to  our 
nature  than  a  low  utilitarianism. 
And  why  here  I  throw  out  my  indig- 
nation against  those  who  would  daub 
humanity  over  with  the  mud  of  their 
own  thoughts,  my  Eusebius,  will  be 
apparent  enough  when  I  give  yon 
some  account  of  my  excursion,  my 
conversation  with  our  poet- philoso- 
pher, amiably  vehement,  as  a  true, 
good,  prejudiced  man  should  be,  in 
all  things,  and  when  I  tell  you  of  my 
seeings  and  my  doings  after  I  left 
him.  A  prejudiced  man!  and  would 
you  admire  a  prejudiced  man  ?  will  be 
the  suggestion  of  the  first  common 
acquaintance  who  impertinently  looks 
over  your  shoulder,  Eusebius,  while 
you  read  this.  Yes,  sir,  I  more 
more  than  admire,  I  love  a  prejudiced 
man.  Eusebius  himself  is  a  very 
prejudiced  man ;  and  if  you  shun 
such  a  character,  pray  be  so  good  as 
to  find  the  way  to  the  door,  and  go 
out  into  the  streets,  and  through  the 
whole  village  proclaim  it,  and  vilify 
your  neighbour  at  the  next  township 
meeting ;  and  though  you  boast  your- 
self an  unprejudiced  man,  you  will 
never  show  half  so  bold  and  open  a 
forehead  as  my  friend  Eusebius. 

Now,  Eusebius,  you  see  you  have, 
as  I  told  you,  sat  for  yonr  portrait ; 
how  do  yon  like  the  features  and 
their  character  ?  We  will  be  shy,  my 
friend,  of  a  man  who  has  no  preju- 
dices.   Take  them  off  from  some  of 
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[Jan. 


us,  and  we  shall  be  naked  indeed. 
In  this  busy  world,  where  there  is  so 
much  to  learn,  and  so  little  time  to 
learn,  and  where  positive  truth  is 
every  moment  slipping  through  our 
fingers,  it  is  well  to  cherish  a  few 
prejudices,  especially  those  which  we 
have  drawn  in  with  our  mother^s 
milk,  or  inherited  from  wortliy  fa- 
thers. 

You  and  I  have  not  the  same  pre- 
judices as  our  friend  the  philosopher, 
my  delightful  host,  my  old  school- 
fellow ;  and  both  of  us  would  be  sorry 
indeed  to  uproot  his,  and  graft  our 
own  in  their  stead.  Prejudices  make 
up  identities.  Without  them  we 
should  be  like  only  pease  in  a  bag, 
and  like  them  only  fit  for  being  boiled, 
and  the  worst  of  us  thrown  to  fatten 
pigs.  What  are  called  "  strong- 
minded  women,"  and  men  without 
prejudices,  are  my  abhorrence;  and 
having  said  this  say,  I  look  over  my 
diary,  and  send  you  such  extracts  as 
may  serve  to  amuse  you.  You  are 
fairly  down  upon  your  haunches,  a 
ruminating  animal ;  take  the  nutri- 
tive grass  out  of  my  journal,  and 
chew  the  cud  at  your  leisure. 

Oct.  — ,  6  o'clock. — Just  come  in 
from  a  walk  with  the  philosopher  and 

our  mutual  friend ;  and  before 

I  dress  for  dinner,  sit  down  to  realise 
on  paper  this  place  and  its  improve- 
ments since  I  last  saw  it.  It  is  a 
situation  of  singular  retirement,  amid 
the  hills,  yet  at  the  head  of  a  valley 
lengthening  into  some  distance,  suffi- 
cient for  those  various  atmospheric 
perspectives  which  are  the  breath  of 
beauty.  Its  character  is  pastoral. 
There  is  nothing  dressed  here,  not  even 
immediately  about  the  house  ;  but 
there  are  beautiful  trees.  The  beeches 
prevail,  whose  silver  stems  so  grace- 
fully make  a  light  in  the  deep  wood- 
shades.  The  large  pond  above  the 
house  has  now  an  accessible  path, 
where  before  there  was  a  hedge ;  and 
as  you  ascend  to  it,  the  trees  look 
very  high,  and  their  large  stems  im- 
posing. This  is  an  improvement.  I 
could  wish  that  solitary  swan  had  a 
companion.  Poor  bird,  he  has  lost 
his  mate,  and  sails  now  gracefully 
up  to  greet  every  visitor.  Philoso- 
pher should  do  as  he  would  be  done 
by ;  he  is  happily  now  no  solitary 
bird;  blessed  be  his  nest.    As  we 


skirted  the  valley  by  the  upland,  the 
extent  opened  before  us.  The  long 
hill-sides,  heathery  and  of  wood,  not 
continuous,  but  with  outstretching 
and  receding  patches,  that  slightly 
broke  without  destroying  the  unity, 
give  a  great  air  of  a  wild  untouched 
freedom  to  the  whole  valley.  As  far 
as  I  have  seen,  these  Quantock  Hills 
have  no  large,  barren,  dreary  table- 
land, but  are  made  up  of  slopes  and 
dips ;  so  that,  the  moment  you  are  at 
the  top  of  one,  you  are  close  upon  the 
descent  into  another.  I  have  come 
to  this  conclusion,  that,  even  close  to 
a  house,  in  some  situations,  such  as 
this  well-shorn  grass  lawn  is  not  so 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  ground 
covered  with  heather  and  fern,  if 
beautiful  trees  grow  among  them ;  for 
how  graceful  is  the  fan-like  fern  !  and 
there  is  a  variety  which  the  smooth- 
shorn  lawn  does  not  present.  But  in 
such  a  case  there  must  be  nothing 
trim ;  and  I  think  also,  the  house 
should  be  large,  as  this  is,  and  by  its 
consequence  show  that  beauty,  not 
economy,  is  the  object.  Were  I  phi- 
losopher, I  should  be  tempted  to  let 
the  lawn  ground  be  wilder.  We  see 
at  this  time  of  year  the  advantage  of 
this ;  for  the  red  and  orange-colour 
leaves,  strewed  upon  the  ground, 
variegating  the  green,  assimilate  the 
ground  below  with  the  trees  above, 
and  take  off  the  abruptness  which  is 
too  visible  where  they  are  swept  off. 
Nature  loves  not  this  abruptness,  and 
strews  the  ground  for  a  purpose.  I 
have  often  heard  of  places  being  badly 
kept,  because  unswept ;  whereas,  to 
the  eye  of  the  painter,  they  are  better 
so;  for  the  colour  with  which  the 
ground  is  strewed  is  beautiful,  and 
certainly  is  in  accordance  with  the 
sentiment  to  which  autumn  gives  rise. 
It  was  a  right  pleasant  meeting  to- 
day, when  four  old  schoolfellows  sat 
down  to  dinner.  How  many  years 
have  passed  since  we  were  young  and 
jocund  in  the  same  play- ground,  and 
saddened  over  the  same  books !  Our 
master  was  a  good,  ripe  scholar,  and 
made  scholars.  I  must  pay  a  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  his  memory;  for, 
though  I  left  him  earlier  than  my 
companions  for  a  public  school,  he 
laid  such  a  foundation,  that  I  feel  sure 
I  have  to  thank  him  for  those  literary 
tastes  which  have  been  my  comfort 
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and  pleasure  daring  a  not  very  short 
life.  One  of  the  foor  I  have  not  often 
met,  bat  three  of  os  (and  many  of 
some  mark  from  the  same  school  I 
could  mention)  have  cultivated  litera- 
ture ardently,  and  the  Philosopher  the 
sciences  also.  Schools  in  our  days 
were  a  little  rongh,  it  must  be  owned 
— perhaps  in  the  end  not  the  worse ; 
some,  I  am  quite  sure,  are  too  fine, 
and  bring  up  boys  too  delicately.  I 
had  occasion  lately  to  put  a  boy  to 
school — he  was  required  to  bring  a 
^*  dressing-case.*'  A  youth  thus 
brought  up  in  the  cotton  and  perfume 
of  education,  will  hardly  pack  up  his 
all  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  rough  it 
over  the  world  where  fortune  may 
chance  to  call  him.  He  may  miss 
good  chances  in  life  by  this  early  ddi- 
cacy.  A  **  dressing-case !"  and  perhaps 
warm  water  to  wash  his  precious  face, 
and  honey-soap  for  his  hands.  For 
some  years  I  had  to  get  out  of  my 
warm  bed  on  winter  mornings  at  early 
dawn,  and  be  out  in  the  open  air  to 
wash  and  unfreeze  the  cock  of  the 
conduit  before  I  could  get  water,  and 
not  do  all  this  for  myself  only.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  hardship  was  so 
great,  and  I  often  think  I  am  the 
stronger  for  that  hardy  bringing-np. 
At  the  college  of  St  Mary,  at  Winton, 
we  had  a  stream  running  through  the 
plaj-ground.  I  fell  in  one  morning, 
in  trying  to  leap  across  it.  I  sent  to 
the  master,  requesting  the  key  of  my 
room,  and  permission  to  change  my 
dothes.  The  answer  was,  that  I 
might  mn  about  and  dry  them  on.  A 
"dressing-case"  schoolmaster  would 
have  sent  for  a  nurse  and  hot  blankets, 
and  perhaps  the  apothecary!  Even 
now,  pretty  well  advanced  in  years, 
I  astonish  people  by  walking  out  day 
or  night  without  a  hat.  It  is  only 
cnstom  makes  me  wear  one — early 
habit!  Eusebius  will  say  that  the 
peace  societies  will  do  little  good  at 
schools ;  he  used  to  abominate  good 
Dr  Watts  for  vilifying  the  canine 
race,  and  teaching  children  to  dislike 
them  for  their  fighting  propensities, 
which,  after  all,  they  learn  of  us. 
The  goody  children  of  Dr  Watts' 
maxims  are  not  a  whit  less  cruel,  for 
they  who  take  Dr  Watts  as  a  teacher, 
think  it  very  amiable  bringing-np  to 
teach  thdr  young  ones  to  abstain 
froB  bloody  noses,  but  send  them  out 
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upon  the  pious  mission  of  catching 
God's  innocent  creatures  in  their  plea- 
sant fields,  and  sticking  pins  through 
them,  on  the  pretence  that  they  are 
learning  entomology.  Some  years 
ago,  I  knew  a  piously-brought-up 
Methodist  child  caught  spinning  a 
cockchafer,  and  flipping  him  with  his 
finger  to  make  him  spin,  saying  at 
every  flip,  "  I'll  make  thee  preach 
the  gospel ! "  Some  people  say  that 
all  children  are  cruel.  I  doubt  the 
fact ;  but,  if  they  are  so  by  nature, 
how  is  it  they  grow  out  of  it?  The 
fighting  of  boys  is  not  cruel,  and,  in 
its  results,  it  settles  little  wrongs  that 
would,  if  totally  forbidden,  rankle 
within,  and  perhaps  to  the  permanent 
injury  of  the  disposition.  When  the 
combat  is  over,  they  shake  hands, 
and  are  very  good  Mends.  I  know 
not  if  I  ought  to  be  grateful  or  other- 
wise to  my  old  master's  memory  for 
one  lesson  I  learnt,  however  ill  learnt 
the  others  were.  Perhaps  it  was 
quite  necessary  that  I  should  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  injustice,  to  pre- 
pare me  for  the  world  in  which  I  was 
to  live.  A  petted  boy  will  not  learn 
it  at  his  own  hearth.  I  was  sent  to 
my  Orbitius  at  a  very  early  age ;  we 
slept  each  in  his  little  bed  in  a  long 
room  dignified  as  our  dormitory.  The 
bigger  boys  took  it  into  their  mis- 
chievous heads  to  toss  me  morning 
after  morning  in  a  blanket,  because 
they  said  I  resembled  Sancho  Panza 
in  the  print.  Prayers,  entreaties, 
bribes,  (for  I  bribed  them  with  all  my 
worldly  goods — I  believe  fourpence 
halfpenny,)  were  in  vain ;  they  took 
the  bribe,  but  nevertheless  tossed  me 
in  the  blanket.  Now,  did  I  not  here 
learn  also  a  lesson — the  inutility  of 
bribes?  One  morning  there  was  a 
great  noise  in  our  dormitory ;  most 
were,  as  they  termed  it,  bolstering ; 
weary  of  that,  they  resorted  to  the 
victimising  me  in  the  blanket.  I  had 
been  up  several  times,  and  tried  the 
hardness  of  the  celling,  but  was  des- 
tined also  to  feel  the  hardness  of  the 
floor.  The  noise  attracted  our  master. 
He  was  a  thin,  active  man,  and  could 
come  and  go  as  noiseless  as  a  cat. 
He  must  have  had  felt  shoes  for  the 
purpose.  As  I  was  midway  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  blanket,  he  rushed 
in.  Bather  short-sighted,  he  did  not 
see  my  unfortnnate  position.    All  the 
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other  boys  had  scrambled  into  bed — 
I  was  the  only  one  out,  and  a  hard 
bomp  I  had  on  the  floor;  and  my 
little  shirt  was  not,  with  all  this  agi- 
tation and  tossing,  quite  as  smoothed 
down  as  I  coald  have  wished  it.  I 
certainly,  therefore,  must  have  pre- 
sented a  very  tempting  mark,  and 
onr  Orbititts  was  not  one  ^^parcere 
subjectis.^^  He  was  armed  with  one 
of  those  thin,  pliant  canes,  somewhat 
less  in  thickness  than  one's  little 
finger.  There  was  no  escaping  it — it 
would  find  its  way  round  our  limbs 
like  an  eel.  It  was  with  this  he 
rushed  upon  me ;  for,  as  I  said,  I  was 
the  only  one  out  of  bed,  and  smarting 
from  my  fall.  The  cane  did  its  work, 
and  I  roust  have  had  full  as  many 
strokes  of  it  as  there  were  boys  in  the 
school,  and  a  few  over ;  the  punish- 
ment— that  is,  for  other's  doings — was 
most  severe.  I  was  in  a  sad  state.  This 
was  such  an  example  of  injustice,  that 
I  learnt  what  I  was  to  expect  in  the 
world.  I  was  prepared,  and  the  world 
kept  the  promise  of  the  lesson.  But 
Orbitius  was  a  good  master,  and  for 
the  bottom  of  sound  learning  he  laid 
in  me  I  freely  forgive  him.  I  knew 
him  intimately  in  after  life,  and  liked 
him  much.  He  is  gone ;  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
repent  of  his  little  hasty  injustice.  Vi- 
carious punishment  was,  however,  the 
rule  of  old-school  discipline;  for  when- 
ever the  head  was  in  fault,  the  other 
end  was  sure  to  suffer.  Hence,  per- 
haps, the  expression,  being  backward 
in  learning.  Corporal  punishments  are, 
however,  now  quite  out  of  date — ^I  am 
sorry  for  it.  There  was  many  a  man 
did  his  duty  at  Waterloo  that  had 
been  well  flogged  in  his  youth.  Flog- 
ging was  a  kind  of  smart-money,  de- 
posited as  surety  for  future  good 
behaviour.  We  four  that  met  to- 
gether to-day  had  had  Orbitius's  stamp 
upon  the  coin — we  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  interest  it  has  paid  us. 
I  had  a  delightful  walk  this  morn- 
ing with  the  Philosopher.  Something 
or  other  touched  a  string  that  indig- 
nantly vibrated ;  and  he  broke  forth 
in  a  strain  of  poetic  satire  that  quite 
fascinated  me.  He  must  have  re- 
peated hundreds  of  his  lines;  and 
then,  to  undo  the  work  of  wrath,  he 
went  off  into  continuous  volubility  of 
playful  rhymes,  then  again  to  strains 


of  tenderness.  I  did  not  think  he  had 
possessed  such  a  poetic  vein,  addicted, 
as  he  has  ever  been,  to  science.  He 
would  publish  them,  but  he  is  aware 
that  this  is  not  a  poetic  age.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this?  Is  it  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  realities  of  science 
is  a  great  and  overwhelming  poetry  ? 
The  probabilities  of  fabulous  tales  are 
left  far  behind.  Let  me  make  a  con- 
fession, rather  than  blame  the  age  for 
this.  Do  I  read  poetry  myself? — alas  I 
no — nor  attempt  to  write  it  now. 
Had  my  friend's  admirable  verses 
been  in  print,  it  is  a  great  chance  if  I 
should  have  read  them ;  and  yet, 
when  I  do  take  up  a  scrap  of  old 
poetry,  dipping  into  some  old  volume, 
I  am  so  delighted  that  I  vow  to  pur- 
sue that  kind  of  reading ;  but  I  do 
not.  Really  the  world,  with  all  its 
exciting  busy  doings,  is  too  much  for 
us.  There  is  no  leisure,  no  slow 
movement ;  it  is  all  railway  pace,  or, 
infinitely  more,  telegraphic.  With 
all  these  rapid  movements,  every  man 
that  had  anything  to  do  has  now 
double  work.  Trade  turns  its  capital 
thereby  over  and  over  again ;  and  is 
not  this  the  cause  of  the  increase  of 
our  and  of  all  other  countries'  pros- 
perity? For  ourselves  the  ratio  of 
progression  is  less  than  with  others. 

We  went  to-day  to  see  the  church, 
which  is  almost  within  the  grounds. 
It  is  quite  a  rural  church,  and  of  good 
architecture.  There  is  an  avenue  of 
limes  along  the  north  side,  and  on 
the  west  and  south  are  one  or  two 
very  ancient  yew  trees,  and  a  grace- 
ful old  cross.  The  dark  yews  throw 
a  solemn  shade  on  the  ground  and 
building,  just  admitting  the  flicker- 
ing sunlight  that  plays  about  the  walls 
and  the  tombs.  The  church  is  very 
old ;  I  am  not  architect  enough  to 
speak  of  its  age.  Like  other  churches, 
it  has  sadly  suffered.  There  is  a  plas- 
tered ceiling,  which  evidently  conceals 
an  elaborate  timber  roof,  for  the  cor- 
nice which  remains  is  highly  worked 
in  wood,  and  over  every  arch  is  a 
carved  angel.  Every  seat,  excepting 
some  modem  ones,  is  exquisitely 
carved— in  a  great  variety  of  patterns 
and  monograms.  The  carving  is 
quite  sharp  now,  excepting  where 
worn  by  the  hand  at  the  top.  I  have 
often  wondered  at  the  bad  taste, 
which  is  now  so  common,  of  varnish- 
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log  oak  carving ;  besides  that  by  the 
flickering  lights  which  this  practice 
prodoces,  really  injarions  to  the  sim- 
|iiicity  or  rather  unity  of  the  design, 
It  destroys  the  sentiment  of  venera- 
tion— that  ancient  dust-like  look,  that 
grey  and  dry  antiquity  which  old  oak 
acquires,  and  which  is  so  much  in 
keeping  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  building.  Generations  who 
have  occupied  those  seats  are  but 
dost;  and  the  dry  dust,  like  colour 
of  the  wood,  seems  given  by  hands 
that,  in  the  solitude  of  midnight,  have 
come  out  of  their  graves  and  gone 
fondly  over  the  monograms  and  devices 
of  their  race. 

I  left  yesterday  the  agreeable  hos- 
pitalities of  my  friend  the  Philoso- 
pher, to  pay  a  visit  to  the  beautiful 

place,  H e.  To-day  I  went  to  the 

neighbouring  church,  of  which   my 

worthy  friend  C is  the  recently 

appointed  vicar.  His  church  is  a 
beautiful  structure;  the  interior  is 
sadly  mutilated  ;  it  shows  what  it  has 
been.  Beligious  indifference  of  past 
times,  inoculated  with  bad  taste,  has 
left  its  scar  everywhere  upon  the  face 
of  the  beautiful.  The  heautifiers  have 
been  at  work  here.  The  worthy  vicar 
thought  (and  he  is  a  good  judge)  the 
carving  of  the  open  seats  the  best  he 
had  ever  seen;  but  he  had  not  seen  the 
other  church.  Here,  however,  the 
work  is  deteriorated  by  varnish.  I 
must  write  a  letter  to  builders  and 
architects  against  the  varnishing  oak. 
In  these  days  of  happier  taste,  and  of 
restoration,  it  is  well  to  turn  attention 
to  this  subject.    I  must  interest  my 

able  friend  N ,  or  the  architect 

who  has  so  much  zeal  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  so  much  knowledge.  I 
think  in  a  conversation  I  did  convince 
bim  that  the  dry  grey  look  which  old 
oak  acquires  is  the  perfection  of  the 
material.  I  must  see  this  church  again 
before  I  leave  the  neighbourhood. 

I  wrote  in  my  diary  yesterday  a  few 

lines  respecting K church;  to-day 

being  a  wet  day,  I  have  occupied  my- 
self not  unusefully.  I  have  been  over 
many  parts  of  the  mansion,  to  look 
out  old  family  portraits,  in  rooms  and 
galleries.  The  occupation  was  amu- 
fiDg;  for,  having  great  fondness  for 
the  art,  and  some  little  knowledge,  I 
was  able  to  restore  one  or  two,  which 
looked  in  worse  condition  than  they 
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actually  are.  I  mean  to  renew  my 
search.  I  had  au  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining closely  some  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  I  had  no  idea  he  was  so  good 
a  colourist  There  is  a  slight  portrait 
of  a  boy-child  by  him  that  is  perfectly 
fascinating,  so  pulpy,  so  flesh-like, 
and  so  soft  and  tender  the  expression. 
There  are  three  portraits  of  the  same 
person  in  the  house,  of  different  ages ; 
the  last,  not,  I  think,  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  has  a  look  as  if  it  was  taken 
after  death  :  the  youth,  the  only  son 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  Rochester,  died 
at  seventeen.  In  seeing  a  great  num- 
ber of  family  portraits  of  different 
periods,  every  eye  must  perceive  a 
great  change  in  the  style  of  the  more 
modern.  May  I  not  say  that  portrait- 
painting  has  democratised  ?  Even  Sir 
Joshua  has  lost  much  of  the  aristo- 
cratic air;  Gainsborough  still  more. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  change  in 
dress.  The  costume  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  even  to  the  flowing  wig, 
was  much  more  favourable  to  the 
painter.  In  a  family  mansion,  I  do 
not  dislike  those  feminines  with  crooks 
and  sheep,  an  Arcadian  background, 
and  a  fountain  with  dolphin  spouting 
out  water.  I  cannot  praise  them 
much  for  the  excellence  of  the  paint- 
ing; but  they  have  a  considerable 
degree  of  merit  in  that  respect,  and  I 
find  them  much  better  in  colour  than 
I  expected  to  find  them.  The  back- 
grounds, though  they  indicate  and 
affect  the  Arcs^ian,  are  but  subordi- 
nate, as  they  should  be,  and  have  a 
brownish- green,  yet  rather  cool  tone, 
that  is  pleasing.  In  most  of  these  the 
dress  is  objectionable,  and  the  style 
of  dressing  the  hair  very  tasteless, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  shape 
of  the  face.  The  men  of  that  period 
are  better.  I  know  not  who  were  the 
artists.  I  wish  some  one  would  write 
a  good  treatise — how  well  the  writer 
of  some  articles  in  the  Quarterly 
would  do  it  1— on  hahr- dressing.  How 
often  do  we  see  a  really  good  face 
made  quite  ugly  by  a  total  inattention 
to  lines.  Sometimes  the  hair  is  pushed 
into  the  cheeks,  and  squared  at  the 
forehead,  as  to  give  a  most  extraor- 
dinary pinched  shape  to  the  face.  Let 
the  oval,  where  it  exists,  be  always 

E reserved ;  where  it  does  not,  let  the 
air  be  so  humoured  that  the  defi- 
ciency shall  not  be  perceived.    No- 
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thing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a 
face,  which  is  somewhat  too  large 
below,  made  look  grossly  large  and 
coarse,  by  contracting  the  hair  on  the 
forehead  and  cheeks,  and  there  bring- 
ing it  to  an  abrapt  check;  whereas 
such  a  face  should  enlarge  the  fore- 
head and  the  cheek,  and  let  the  hair 
fedl  partially  over,  so  as  to  shade  and 
soften  off  the  lower  exuberance.  A 
good  treatise,  with  examples  in  out- 
line of  the  defects,  would  be  of  some 
value  upon  a  lady's  toilet,  who  would 
wish  to  preserve  her  great  privilege — 
the  supremacy  of  beauty.  Some  press 
the  hair  down  close  to  the  face,  which 
is  to  lose  the  very  characteristic  of 
hair  —  ease  and  freedom.  I^et  her 
locks,  says  Anacreon,  lie  ^*  Q)r  dcXsot,*^ 
as  they  like ;  the  Greek  gives  them 
life,  and  a  will.  Some  ladies  wear 
the  hair  like  blinkers ;  you  always 
suspect  they  will  shy  if  you  approach 
them.  A  lady*s  head-dress,  whether 
in  a  portrait  or  for  her  daily  wear, 
should,  as  in  old  portraits  by  Rem- 
brandt and  Titian,  go  off  into  shade, 
not  be  seen  too  clearly,  and  hard  all 
round ;  should  not,  in  fact,  be  isolated, 
as  if  out  of  sympathy  with  all  sur- 
rounding nature.  The  wigs  of  men  of 
Charles  II.^s  time  had  at  least  that 
one  merit  of  floating  into  the  back- 
ground, and  in  their  fall  softening  the 
sharpness  of  the  lines  of  the  dress 
about  them.  I  found  a  quaint  old 
picture  of  a  child,  well  painted,  and 
the  colour  quite  fresh  on  pannel,  which 
the  family  tradition  says  is  the  portrait 
of  Charles  I.  I  have  an  old  seal, 
which  is,  I  think,  the  very  face,  and 
the  dress  corresponds.  More  recent 
portrait-paintiog,  in  its  conventional 
backgrounds,  shows  great  poverty  of 
invention,  (I  am  not  alluding  to  any 
of  the  present  day.)  They  are  of  two 
kinds — either  too  conspicuous,  or  too 
monotonous  and  flat,  affecting  too 
much,  or  meaning  nothing— the  pillar, 
and  a  fleshy  sky  beyond  it,  and  a  red 
enrtain,  and  perhaps  a  gorgeous  chair 
—or  a  blank  drab  wall,  hard,  and  of 
one  solid  colour  throughout.  Portraits 
of  the  good  times  come  out  from  a 
mystery  of  shade,  and  combinations 
of  various  subdued  hues.  The  figure 
comes  forth  from  an  antiquity,  an 
obscure  space,  as  of  a  foregone  history. 
It  comes  out  of  the  depth  of  time,  as 
one  who  had  ancestry,  called  ont  of 


the  shadows  that  accompany  it ;  he  is 
not  isolated,  as  a  *'  terrcsjilius.^^ 

Taking  down  a  few  portraits  this 
morning  from  a  gallery  which  crosses 
the  great  hall,  I  found  compartments 
in  panel  underneath,  in  which  were 
family  coats-of-arms  in  marquetry 
work.  I  do  not  pretend  to  skill  in 
heraldry  ;  but  there  is  something  like 
pushing  aside  one's  reverence  for  our 
progenitors  in  neglecting  or  hiding 
these  memorials  of  them.  I  propose 
restoring  some  that  are  injured  ;  and 
I  hope  to  see  the  restoration  per- 
formed. 

The  parish  church  atK has  with- 
in it  memorials  of  this  family,  which 
indicate  that  it  was  built  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  owners  or  owner  of  this 
place.  There  is  a  large  monumental 
tomb,  in  ancient  Gothic  style,  quite 
by  itself,  in  the  south  aisle,  which  is 
probably  a  family  aisle  ;  it  bears 
marks  of  having  been  painted ;  it  has 
in  its  sides  Gothic  entablatures — I 
daresay  I  am  using  the  wrong  word — 
in  which  were  coats-of-arms  ;  but  they 
are  much  obliterated.  I  know  what 
they  were,  for  I  have  seen  a  copy  of 
them,  and  have  proposed  to  have  them 
restored.  I  must  find  out  a  good 
material  with  which  to  paint  them  in 
upon  the  stone.  In  the  east  window 
are  coats-of-arms,  rather  conspicuous ; 
they  were  taken,  I  learn,  from  a  family 
chapel  which  stood  in  front  of  this 
house,  and  was  pulled  down  more  than 
a  century  ago.  They  do  not  seem  quite 
to  belong  to  a  church.  Perhaps  the 
position  may  be  defended  in  such  a 
parish  as  this,  on  the  ground  that  they 
show  the  poorer  population  that 
greater  in  a  worldly  sense  than  them- 
selves, from  generation  to  generation, 
pay  this  homage  to  religion,  by  bring- 
ing their  heraldric  emblems  under  its 
protective  sanction.  1  believe  at  least 
such  would  be  the  feeling  among  those 
who  would  think  at  all  about  the 
matter. 

Often,  when  I  have  witnessed  the 
habitual  gloom  introduced  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  some  of  our  churches,  I  have 
thought  of  one  of  Addison's  papers  in 
the  Spectator^  wherein  he  describes 
the  examination  of  a  youth  at  our 
University  of  Oxford,  after  the  Puri- 
tan inroad.  The  examiners  were  all 
in  black;  the  room  was  lined  with 
black ;  the  youth  felt  his  soul  sink 
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within  him,  when  he  is  suddenly  asked 
by  the  principal  examiner  if  he  is 
prepared  for  death.  I  forget  if  he 
was  rejected,  or  if  he  fainted  ;  bat  I 
think  snch  a  youth  must  have  left 
such  an  assembly,  unless  helped  and 
guided  by  a  better  hand,  with  irreli- 
gious sentiments.  There  are  some 
certainly  who  seem  to  think  that  who- 
ever is  serious  must  be  doleful.  It  is 
Uie  propensity  of  an  atrabilious  na- 
ture ;  it  is  rather  of  an  insane  state 
than  of  health  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  it 
is  a  condition  that  may  be — nay,  this 
is — largely  propagated ;  and  it  has 
become  so  legitlmatised  by  practice, 
that  to  tell  this  truth  may  be  consi- 
dered profane.  Is  it  not  Fuller  who 
says,  ^*  Who  thinks  truth  is  a  lawful 
thing,  will  displease  the  cruel  tyrant 
Custom"?    .     .     . 

There  is  something  pleasant  in 
identifying  one's  self  with  celebrated 
events  of  past  history,  and  more  so  if 
the  events  be  of  our  own  country.  I 
took  down  and  examined  to-day  the 
sword  of  King  John  of  France,  ob- 
tained, when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  by  an  an- 
cestor of  this  family,  in  the  year  1356, 
Sept.  19.  The  French  King  and  his 
son,  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  Sir 
Jacques  de  Bombon,  the  Earls  of 
Ponthieu  and  Eue,  with  many  other 
noblemen,  were  then  captured.  The 
ancestor  of  this  family  was  one  of 
those  knights  who  challenged  the 
French  king  as  their  prisoner,  and 
had  a  crampette  of  that  monarches 
sword  assigned  him  for  his  share  in 
that  exploit;  and  it  was  afterwards 
borne  as  an  honourable  augmentation 
in  their  armorial  bearings. 

The  sword  has  I.  H.  S.  stamped  on 
the  blade,  with  the  cross.  The  blade 
measures  three  feet  four  inches  in 
length,  and  its  hilt  is  one  foot.  It  is 
two-edged ,  the  guard  and  hilt  are 
black.    It  bears  this  inscription : — 

EN  OLADIUM  IOHANNI8  GALLLE  R. 

There  are  utilitarian  people  who  affect 
to  despise  these  things,  and  pretend 
to  value  it  no  more  than  so  much  old 
iron ;  but  it  is  a  foolish  affectation. 
If  they  had  it,  and  handed  down  as 
this  is,  they  would  cherish  it,  if  they 
^ye — whichever  they  please  to  call 
tkem— human  failings  or  hnman  vir- 
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tues.  Men  cannot  positively,  and 
from  their  hearts,  deny  their  nature. 
The  feeling  is  so  common  in  favour  of 
ancestry,  that,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  it  is  affected  or  assumed,  or 
the  want  of  it  regretted,  sometimes 
with  a  vexation  that  originates  an 
enmity  to  aristocracy.  The  Radical 
Hunt  paid  homage  to  it  when  writing 
his  own  life ;  he  commences  with  say- 
ing that  his  ancestor  was  a  ^^ colonel! 
in  William  the  Conqueror's  army." 
For  my  own  part,  while  I  had  the 
veritable  sword  in  my  hand,  wielded 
by  King  John  of  France  at  the  battle 
of  Poictiers,  I  tried  to  picture  the 
combat ;  for  lack  of  antiquarian  know- 
ledge of  costume,  and  manner  of  bat- 
tling, the  picture  was  vague  enough ; 
but  by  degrees,  the  capture  coming 
within  the  range  of  canvass,  the  images 
became  more  distinct.  The  moment 
in  which  I  imagined  myself  a  specta- 
tor arrested  my  whole  mind ;  I  was  a 
living  being  of  Sept.  19,  1356.  I  re- 
ceived the  sword — there  could  be  no 
mistake ;  for  here  it  is.  Such  was  the 
momentary  antiquarian  dream.  The 
reflections  which  followed  were  these: 
— Let  people  say  what  they  will,  the 
mind  is  ever  colouring  past  things 
with  a  different  hue  from  that  in  which 
present  things  are  beheld.  Of  per- 
sonages, we  invariably  give  the  men 
more  manliness,  the  women  more 
beauty,  and  both  higher  characters. 
Viewing  them  as  individuals,  or  in 
masses,  they  walk  into  the  picture 
perfect  humanities ;  their  beggary, 
their  deformity  is  gone ;  there  is  an 
air  of  greater  responsibility  about 
them  than  we  now  see  walking  our 
streets.  True  is  the  saying — "  Igno- 
turn  pro  m%r\ficoy  Nor  is  this  feel- 
ing confined  to  our  imagination,  as 
it  affects  the  race  of  men  alone ;  it 
fastens  itself  upon  all  bygone  nature. 
The  trees,  the  hills,  the  rocks,  are  to 
the  mind's  eye  something  different 
from  what  we  now  see  them.  In  fact, 
every  son  of  Adam  is  more  or  less  a 
poet,  and  creates.  Where  is  the  ab- 
surd painter,  who  would  take  for  his 
subject  a  scene  of  ancient  fable — say 
Ovid*s  Metamorphoses — and  would  go 
out  into  the  fields,  half  a  mile  from 
his  own  door,  for  the  scene?  The 
great  painters  generalised,  because 
they  magnified  ;  they  saw  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  events  they  had  to 
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represent,  and  omitted  the  accidents 
as  not  wanted.  When  I  walk  through 
some  city,  and  see  the  fine  cathedral 
rising  above  the  houses,  and  then  en- 
ter, and  see  all  the  wonderful  gran- 
deur of  the  whole,  and  the  exquisite 
workmanship,  I  think  of  the  man  who 
conceived  the  great  idea,  who  built 
it,  and  of  them  who  lived  in  all  those 
times  ;  and  at  my  exit,  I  seem  to  be 
suddenly  thrust  out  of  the  regions  of 
men  of  magnitude  among  a  race  of 
pigmies.  I  believe  almost  every  living 
person  has  something  of  this  feeling. 
We  are  more  idealists  than  we  ac- 
knowledge. If  we  were  not  so,  a  man 
would  really  think  there  never  was 
any  other  man  better  than  himself, 
and  he  would  be  made  at  once  inferior, 
and  lower  himself  by  the  thought. 
Without  this  ideality  we  cannot  rise 
above  our  gross  nature  ;  but  all  have 
aspirations.  Now,  ancestry  is  one  of 
the  idealities  which  connects  with 
grandeur.  True,  indeed,  the  person- 
ages in  the  pedigree  may  have  been, 
probably  were,  very  ordinary — some 
ngly,  perhaps  mean ;  just  such  per- 
sons as  are  every  day  met  with  ;  but 
when  the  man  who  has  ancestry  thinks 
of  them,  he  pictures  them  to  his  mind 
far  other ;  he  is  the  flattering  painter, 
and  paints  con  amore,  because  he  is 
flattering  himself  also ;  not  that  any 
pride  is  the  cause  of  this,  but  that  in- 
nate propensity  to  idealise.  What  is 
any  constitution,  with  all  the  institn- 
tions  of  a  country — what  are  nobility, 
parliaments,  monarchy? — very  ideal 
things.  What  is  the  Great  Duke's 
pageant  funeral  but  an  idea?  and  ideas 
are  necessary  to  keep  men  from  gro- 
velling ;  without  them,  like  lands  run 
to  bush,  we  should  be  choked  up  with 
the  vegetation  of  ill  growth,  and  run 
back  to  barbarism. 

When  a  great  family  falls,  through 
/oily  or  imprudence,  I  always  think 
the  country  has  lost  an  **  idea,^'  and 
Is  80  much  the  poorer.  Kings  thought 
themselves  very  wise  when  they  de- 
pressed their  nobility,  and  that  it  was 
a  great  stroke  to  enable  them  to  sell 
their  estates ;  but  they  were  more 
canning  than  wise,  and  cunning  is  apt 
to  overshoot  its  mark  ;  it  is  like  the 
boomerang,  which,  unskilfnlly  thrown, 
comes  back  on  the  bead  of  the  thrower. 
Destroy  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
idea  of  an  aristocracy,  and  so  snrely 


does  the  contempt  go  beyond  —  it 
ascends  to  monarchy  itself.  For  that 
is  an  idea.  It  is  very  well  to  scoflf  at 
the  barbarities  of  feudal  times ;  but 
they  had  something  good  in  them ; 
and  those  countries,  among  us,  which 
yet  retaiu  something  of  the  feeling, 
have  not  the  worst  population.  It 
is  a  great  thing  for  our  amelioration 
in  manners  and  morals,  that  we 
should  have  in  our  sight  persons 
above  us ;  and  even  if  that  "  above 
us ''  is  a  mere  idea,  we  are  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  Is  not  the  general  feel- 
ing, howsoever  in  modern  times  dete- 
riorated, produced  by  England's  parks 
and  mansions,  and  refined  men  and 
women,  the  titled  and  the  gentry, 
a  blessing  bestowed  upon  the  people 
at  large  ?  These  things  are  not  of  our 
making ;  they  are  the  growth  of  time, 
by  the  gift  of  Providence.  What  does 
France  now  groan  for? — an  aristo- 
cracy. Whence  is  her  insecurity  ? — 
the  want  of  a  large  landed  proprietary. 
Once  gone,  how  hard  to  build  up 
again.  The  wild  fanaticism  of  demo- 
cracy in  France  demolished  that  fa- 
bric, and  divided  the  lands.  What 
remains  for  the  court  of  an  empire — 
what  field  for  the  noblest  arts — where, 
by  law,  a  man  is  compelled  to  divide 
his  property  equally  amongst  all  ? — 
Who  will  build  a  mansion,  and  orna- 
ment an  estate,  even  if  he  could  pur- 
chase the  land  for  a  perpetuity  ?  You 
travel  widely  in  France,  and  what  a 
contrast  to  England,  as  yet  possess- 
ing noble  residences  and  perpetuated 
families !  The  democratic  spirit  is  at 
work  to  destroy  them  here  ;  the  laws 
of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  have 
done  much  to  destroy  all  this,  our 
visible  greatness  bringing  with  it  other 
greatness.  Democracy  says,  pride  of 
ancestry  shall  become  extinct — fami- 
lies shall  sink — we  will  entirely  abro- 
gate primogenltore — we  have  virtually 
done  so,  by  enabling  tenants  in  pos- 
session and  tenants  in  tail  to  alienate. 
The  operation  is  going  on  sorely,  and 
let  monarchy  itself  look  to  it,  if  it  can 
stand  safe,  left  as  a  mark  upon  the 
naked  hill,  with  all  the  shelter  of  an- 
cestral trees  levelled  to  the  earth.  Is 
there  not  now  a  disinclination  to  esta- 
blish a  family?  The  man  of  wealth, 
who  would  gladly  do  so,  knows  he 
cannot  secnre  it  to  his  posterity  for 
two  generations.  Hence  expenditure, 
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which  might  be  makiug  a  permanent, 
I  beantifnl  reality,  will  be  thrown 
upon  mere  temporary  things  ;  it  will 
not  be  the  mansion  and  the  park,  bnt 
the  famitnre — all  those  things  which 
may  be  most  easily  divided,  or  tnmed 
into  ready  money,  be  chalked,  and 
nnmbered,  and  packed  off  to  the 
readiest  auction-room.  The  uphol- 
sterer will  supersede  the  architect.  It 
is  a  subject  well  worth  the  attention 
of  our  legislature  ;  some  check  should 
be  given  to  these  facilities  of  ruin  and 
of  injustice  to  posterities,  or  we  are 
running  too  fast  into  a  democracy 
from  which  there  is  no  return.  **  Shall 
I  sell  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  ?  ^' 
was  an  old  shame.  The  ruin  of  a 
house  affects  more  than  the  present 
possessors — it  affects  the  nation.  I 
venerate  the  feeling  of  the  author  of 
Korth*s  Livesy  (the  Hon.  Roger  North,) 
who,  in  his  preface  to  his  book,  thus 
forcibly  and  somewhat  quaintly  says — 

*^  And  if  there  be  any  persons  of 
such  upstart  principles,  that  with 
them  antiquity  of  family  is  rather 
matter  of  ridicule  than  of  honour,  let 
them  enjoy  their  Epicurean  prospect, 
and  see  their  posterity  run  riot  into 
destruction,  before  the  earth  covers 
the  corruptible  ingredients  of  tbeir 
(own)  corruption." 

I  have  given  an  example  of  the 
homage  paid  to  descent  in  the  instance 
of  the  Radical  Hunt ;  a  far  more  pre- 
sumptuous, and,  to  us  English,  not 
less  ridiculous  one,  occurs  in  the  Secret 
History  of  the  Court  of  St  Cloud. 
If  Louis  Buonaparte  should  be  so 
absurd  as  to  invade  England,  what 
will  the  non-resisting  peace  societies 
think  of  a  new  claim  which  he  may 
set  up,  without  any  other  casus  belli^^ 
no  less  than  a  claim,  by  genealogy, 
to  the  Crown  of  England !  I  Here  let 
me  pause  a  moment  to  admire  the 
quaint  wit  of  Lord  St  Vincent,  who 
osed  to  say,  in  other  days,  when  the 
invasion  was  talked  of—**  I  don't  say 
they  can't  come ;  I  only  say  they  can't 
come  by  sea."  But  to  this  genealo- 
gical claim.  Spaniceti,  an  Italian, 
and  Billerstein,  a  German,  two  au- 
thors who  were  paid  large  sums  by 
Buonaparte  (as  we  must  call  him)  the 
First,  pretended  to  prove  as  follows : 
That  the  Buonaparte  family,  before 
tbeir  emigration  from  Tuscany  to  Cor- 
sica, 400  years  and  more  ago,  were 
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allied  to  the  most  ancient  Tuscan 
families,  even  to  that  of  the  house  of 
the  Medici;  and  as  this  house  has 
given  two  queens  to  France,  the 
Buonapartes  are,  therefore,  relatives 
of  the  Bourbons ;  and  the  sceptre, 
therefore,  of  the  French  empire  is  still, 
under  Buonaparte  the  First,  in  the  same 
family,  though  in  timore  worthy  branch, 
Spaniceti  received  1000  Louis-d'orsin 
gold,  a  pension  of  6000  livres  for  life, 
and  the  place  of  Chef  de  Bureaux  in 
the  ministry  of  the  home  department 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  producing 
yearly  18,000  livres,  or  £750.  The 
Bourbons  would  surely  use  the  pro- 
verb, "  Call  me  cozen,  but  cozen  me 
not."  I  wonder  if  this  genealogy  will 
flourish  in  the  pageant  on  the  crown- 
ing the  Emperor.  But  here  is  the 
further  claim,  which  he  may,  when 
he  thinks  fit,  present  with  bis  com- 
pliments to  Queen  Victoria :  for 
Billerstein,  the  Bavarian  genealogist, 
proved  the  pedigree  of  the  Buona- 
partes as  far  back  as  the  first  Cru- 
sades, and  that  the  name  of  the  friend 
of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  was  not 
Blondel,  but  Buonaparte ;  that  he 
changed  the  latter  for  the  former 
only  to  marry  into  the  Flantagenet 
family,  the  last  branch  of  which  has 
since  been  extinguished  by  its  inter- 
marriage and  incorporation  with  the 
house  of  Stuart ;  and  that,  therefore, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  is  not  bnly  re- 
lated to  most  sovereign  princes  of 
Europe,  but  has  more  right  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  than  had 
George  the  Third,  then  reigning  when 
this  precious  genealogy  was  com- 
posed, being  descended  from  the  male 
branch  of  the  Stuarts,  while  Greorge 
the  Third  was  only  descended  from 
the  female  branch  of  the  same  royal 
house  1 1  This  is  going  it  pretty  strong, 
and  is  quite  fit  for  emblazoning,  by 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  on  the  coming 
day.  Billerstein  was  presented  with 
a  snuff-box,  with  Buonaparte's  por- 
trait, set  with  diamonds,  valued  at 
12,000  livres,  and  received  24,000 
livres  ready  money,  together  with  a 
pension  of  9000  livres,  or  £375  per 
annum,  till  he  should  be  better  pro- 
vided for.  He  was,  besides,  nomi- 
nated a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  de- 
nied that  Napoleon  rewarded  like  an 
emperor— a  great  encouragement  to 
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genealogists  to  try  the  liberality  of 
the  nephew.  By  this  genealogical 
arithmetic  we  may  learn  the  relative 
valne  of  the  two  crowns.  Of  that  of 
England,  there  is  scarcely  a  genealo- 
gist of  any  country,  we  should  think, 
out  of  France,  who  would  indorse  the 
table  with  "  I  wish  he  may  get  it." 
Well,  let  every  man  ride  his  own 
hobby,  and  take  care  that  his  foot  is 
firm  in  the  stirrup.  The  new  Emperor 
has  hired  his  mule,  but  dare  not  sleep 
under  its  shadow,  as  Demosthenes 
told  the  Athenians,  for  he  has  hired 
his  pace  but  not  his  shadow. 

I  send  you,  my  dear  Eusebius,  these 
extracts  from  my  diary,  finding  a 
ready  amanuensis  to  copy  them — a 
strange  medley,  enough  to  serve  you 
to  think  better  thoughts  than  any  yon 
will  find.  I  shall  now  return  ;  and  if 
I  do  not  hear  of  your  perfect  recovery, 
and  that  yon  are  able  to  come  to  me, 
I  shall  summon  resolution  to  leave  my 
home  again,  and  be  with  yon.  But 
you  know  how  I  love  to  stick  like  a 
limpet,  not  courting  locomotion.  This 
little  excursion  has  done  me  much 
good.  The  fircsh  air  and  exercise, 
and  converse  with  dear  old  school- 
fellows among  heathery  hills,  have 
dissipated  humours  gathering  about 
my  brain.  That  room  of  mine,  amid 
pictures  and  books,  is  too  great  an 
indulgence.  Not  that  I  am  yet  of  the 
opinion  of  the  old  King  of  Prussia, 
who  said  that,  having  seen  much  of 
men,  and  reflected  upon  them,  he 
thought  the  life  most  fitted  for  their 
health,  and  therefore  intended  for 
them,  was  that  of  a  post-boy.  I  sup- 
pose there  must  be  reason  in  it ;  for, 
whatever  be  the  age,  he  is  a  boy  all 
his  life.  Until  I  took  this  excursion, 
I  confess  I  was  breeding  fancies,  and 
did  not  sufficiently  know  what  the 
out-of-door  world  was,  till  I  took 
courage,  and  stepped  into  it.  And 
not  then  very  well  at  first ;  for  I  found 
people  acting  and  thinking  not  quite 
as  I  did.  They  who  live  too  much  to 
themselves,  and  within  their  own 
walls,  are  apt  to  generate  maggots  in 
their  brain,  which  will  not  hear  the 
air;  so,  when  they  go  beyond  their 
own  doors,  the  maggots  die,  and  the 
poor  hypochondriacs  are  sensible  of 
void  in  the  seat  of  their  intelligence, 
which  ought  to  have  been  filled  np 
with  better  stuff  than  the  worms  they 


have  themselves  engendered.  We 
should  always  take  in,  and  keep  up,  a 
fair  stock  of  the  outer  world^s  ideas. 
This  last  "  outing"  has,  however, 
brought  me  to  the  conviction  that  it 
was  well  said,  I  think  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley — *'  Air,  exercise,  and  com- 
pany, are  the  best  medicines;  and 
physic  and  retirement  good  for  no- 
thing but  to  break  hearts  and  destroy 
constitutions."  It  does  not  savour  of 
much  kindness  to  tell  you  of  a  good 
which  you  are  incapacitated  to  enjoy 
just  at  present;  but  I  foresee  you  will 
be  fascinated  with  the  comforts,  the 
attentions,  the  reveries,  and  dreams 
of  your  sickroom,  and  you  must  be 
driven  out  of  it :  a  self-indulgent  in- 
valid is  but  an  opium-eater  without 
the  drug.  You  will  laugh,  Eusebius, 
at  my  earnest  recommendation.  You 
know  the  zeal  of  converts.  In  your 
present  condition  you  may  do  what 
yon  please,  think  what  yon  please, 
without  the  burthen  of  the  least  re- 
sponsibility. You  may  revel  in  the 
freedom  of  your  fancies.  There  will 
be  no  rongh  el  bow -rub  in  your  sides 
to  waken  you  even  to  common  duties. 
You  are  an  invalid,  and  that  is  enough. 
It  is  as  much  as  to  say.  Monarch  of 
the  pillow  and  cushion,  and  must  not 
be  disturbed.  You  are  a  satrap,  and 
all  the  world  are  waiting  without, 
with  bowed  heads,  to  salute  you,  when 
you  shall  please  to  awaken  and  show 
yourself.  Say  as  you  will,  it  requires 
some  courage  to  give  up  this  absolu- 
tism. Yonr  nights  are  as  fantastical 
as  the  celebrated  Arabian  Nights, 
yet  you  make  yonr  visions  all  true. 
Now,  this  mention  of  those  excellent 
tales  puts  a  strange  thought  or  ques- 
tion into  my  head,  which  I  offer  to 
yon  as  a  riddle  to  solve— a  nut  to 
crack.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  how  per- 
fectly Eastern  they  are  ;  and  though 
perfectly  Eastern,  how  we  never  see 
their  improbabilities,  though  we  have 
nothing  in  our  own  habits  and  man- 
ners in  the  least  analogous  to  any- 
thing we  find  in  them  ?  They  could 
not  have  been  written  by  any  of  our 
Europeans,  and  most  certainly  not  in 
England.  Suppose  one  of  our  novelists 
should  venture  to  pick  up  a  poor  boy 
in  the  streets,  and  convert  him  into 
a  prince,  with  more  than  the  magic 
wealth  of  California  and  Australia ; 
should  make  him  build  another  and  far 
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finer  CryBtal  Palace,  and  leave  a  win- 
dow nnfinished,  and  politely  beg  Prince 
Albert  to  try  bis  band  at  it ;  that  bis 
Royal  mgbness  should  give  it  np  in 
despair ;  wake  one  morning,  and  look 
ont  of  Windsor  Tower,  and  see  the 
blazing  miracle  performed;  and  the 
npshot  of  the  whole  be  a  marriage 
with  the  Princess- Royal,  the  conquest 
of  France,  &c.  &c.  The  thing  would 
be  stnpid.  There  is  no  Aladdin  in 
"  Tom-all-alone*s."  Yet  the  poor  boy 
Aladdin  became  a  prince  and  a  gen- 
tleman, and  fills  the  station  with  a 
commanding  air,  as  if  he  was  bom  to 
it.  There  is  a  philosophy  in  this, 
Eusebius,  if  we  conld  but  gather  it. 
Ruminate  upon  it.  Are  certain  peo- 
ples and  nations  essentially  gentle- 
men, or  so  much  so  in  their  natures 
as  to  be  convertible  into  the  fine  cha- 
racter ?  And  are  other  nations  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  we  must 
call  vulgar,  and  only  arrive  at  that 
acme  of  humanity  by  extraordinary 
culture,  aristocratic  institutions,  clubs, 
Almacks,  and  perpetual  iev^  ?  In 
Eastern  countries,  a  cattle-driver  or 
water-carrier  may  become,  in  six 
months,  a  caliph — a  pasha.  In  six 
months?  Yes,  in  six  days.  Those 
nations  are,  in  fact,  naturally  polite 
considerate  gentlemen.  Not  all  the 
Manchester  School  that  ever  was,  or 
ever  will  be,  will  turn  out  a  Haroun 
Alraschid  I  I  fear  to  pronounce  my 
suspicion,  Easebius — you  are  bolder, 
and  perhaps  will  utter  it — that  there 
may  be  something  in  the  Saxon  or 
Anglo-Saxon  a  little  vulgar.  Tell  it 
not  in  the  Ascalon  of  Trade.  The  word 
wonld  be  an  inflammable  gas  that 
would  set  even  the  Thames  on  fire, 
bom  down  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  the 
golden  paraphernalia  of  a  thousand 
mayoralties.  I  am  afraid  this  our 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  boiling  and  ener- 
getic though  it  be,  does  want  a  little 
purifying.  We  swagger  and  boast  of 
some  of  its  good  qualities  with  rea- 
son, and  without  reason.  We  are 
proud  of  it,  and  think  we  do  other 
countries  the  greatest  favour  and 
kindness  when  we  export  to  them  a 
little  of  it.  But  it  is  not  purified  in 
the  passage ;  not  even  the  wide  At- 
lantic changes  it.  It  is  rich  and 
thick,  makes  strong  bone  and  muscle, 
and  tolerably  wholesome  counte- 
oances;  a  trifle,  perhaps,  too  self- 
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confident,  and  a  little  insolent,  with 
the  nose  turned  up  at  all  other  peo- 
ple's faces. 

Shall  I  speak  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
only,  and  except  the  other  of  our  good 
Queen's  subjects?  Well,  I  fear  it 
must  be  so.  The  Celts,  Milesians, 
or  whoever  they  were  and  are,  though 
inferior  as  a  race,  yet  somehow  or 
other  do  adorn  the  Emerald  Isle  with 
a  presence  of  a  better  grace.  True, 
we  have  a  suspicion  that  they  are 
very  false  and  ferocious  when  insti- 
gated; but  their  air,  their  manners, 
have  an  open  kindly  bearing — a  fami- 
liarity without  obsequiousness  —  an 
apparent  heartiness.  I  speak  of  the 
mass,  not  of  those  corrupted  into  de- 
magogues. They  will  break  yoor 
hea^  just  to  indulge  a  national  pro- 
pensity, but  that  done,  will  give  yon  a 
plaster  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I 
will  not  say  yon  will  pick  up  an 
Aladdin  in  the  worst  streets  in  Dublin, 
but  many  have  come  from  such  pur- 
lieus, and  cut  very  decent  figures  at 
our  watering-places,  and  wooed  and 
won  English  heiresses,  and  carried 
them  off  with  a  very  becoming  air  of 
defiance,  or  perhaps  sending  very 
complimentary  cards  to  their  slum- 
bering rivals.  You  have  often  heard 
me  speak,  Eusebius,  of  the  many 
hours  I  used  to  spend  beside  the  easel 
of  the  Royal  Academician  Bird,  years 
before  he  acquired  that  honourable 
distinction.  I  remember  once  a  very- 
off-hand  yet  sweet- mannered  Irish- 
man, with  rather  a  strong  brogue, 
calling  upon  him  in  his  painting- 
room.  I  was  there,  and  can  thus 
detail  the  interview,  but  I  cannot 
give  the  richness  of  the  accent.  '*  Sir," 
said  he,  ^^  you're  an  eminent  artist." 
The  modest  painter  bowed.  ^*  I  want 
you  to  make  a  picture ;  it  may  be  a 
drawing ;  it  will  do  as  well  as  one  of 
your  paintings  in  oil ;  it  is  more  con- 
venient, you  see,  a  picture  of  my  place 
in  Ireland."  "  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  my  best,"  replied  the  artist ;  **  will 
yon  be  so  good  as  to  show  me  what 
picture  you  wish  me  to  paint  it  from  ?" 
"  Ah,"  quoth  he,  "  that's  not  it  at  all 
at  all :  you  see  I've  no  picture,  but  I 
can  describe  it  exactly,  so  that,  with 
your  great  skill,  you  cannot  fail."  The 
artist  looked  surprised,  but  bowed. 
The  gentleman  continued.  "  Well, 
then,  sir,  you  see,  there  is,  on  a  rising 
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ground,  with  wood  and  all  that  be- 
hind it,  a  large  mansion — we  call  them 
castles  in  Ireland.  It  is,  you  see,  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  demesne — a  kind 
of  park — and  there  is  a  lake,  and  a 
river  at  the  end  of  it,  over  which  is 
an  elegant  bridge,  of  fine  stone,  and 

"    "  But  the  house  ?"  said  the 

painter.  **  Oh — ah !  the  house,  that 
is  the  mansion,  the  castle,  d*je  see? — 
it  is  very  handsome :  it  has  a  centre, 
with  a  large  impediment,  and  columns, 
and  a  couple  of  wings,  and  all  with  a 
great  many  windows.  Ah,  you  see 
the  sort  of  thing '' — and  he  then  num- 
bered the  visible  rooms  and  windows. 
'^  Now,  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  make 
me  a  picture  of  this  in  colour,  and 
make  it  look  handsome,  and  V\\  pay 
yon  your  price  down  when  I  get  it." 
The  artist  smiled,  but  assent^,  and 
the  gentleman  made  his  exit.  Within 
the  week  he  returned;  I  was  then  also 
present.  The  drawing  was  made  se- 
cundum artem,  ^^  Sir,"  said  he  with 
a  look  of  astonished  approbation,  *^if 
you  had  been  there,  and  taken  it  on 
the  spot,  you  could  not  have  made  it 
more  like."  Now,  Eusebius,  this  anec- 
dote, perfectly  true,  is  very  significant 


of  what  I  would  say.  This  man  was  a 
kind  of,  certainly  an  inferior,  Aladdin. 
By  tne  magic  of  his  mere  tongue,  with- 
out aid  of  any  black  African  magician, 
he  had  conjured  up  a  very  fair  palace, 
a  noble  mansion,  a  castle,  with  all  its 
windows,  and  not  one  unfinished,  and 
added  a  park,  and  a  demesne,  and  a 
lake,  and  a  bridge ;  and  I  will  leave  it 
to  you,  Eusebius,  to  say  if  it  was  not 
quite  as  substantial  as  Aladdin^s.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  could  not  have  done 
this.  There  is  not  one  of  our  race 
but  will  now  even  stupidly  stare,  and 
inquire  if  this  fine  property  is,  or 
is  likely  to  be  soon,  in  the  handLs  of 
the  *^  Commissioners  for  Encumbered 
Estates." 

I  am  sore,  Eusebius,  you  have  now 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  solve 
this  question.  It  will  lead  your  active 
fancy  into' a  maze  of  wonders,  which 
will  be  amusing  to  you  to  wonder, 
and  to  me  to  hear,  though  Tiiith 
should  never  come  out  of  them,  with 
a  ''  plomb"  to  execute  her  rude  ^*  pas- 
sed "  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  be- 
fore the  prosaic  intelligence  of  us 
Anglo-Saxons.  Vive  vakque.  Yours 
ever.  A,  Q.  S. 
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LADY   LEE^S  WIDOWHOOD. 


PART  I. — CHAPTER  I. 


One  of  the  most  charming  featares 
of  a  fairy  tale  is  the  Tagneness  of  the 
date  of  its  events  and  characters. 
There  is  a  magic  about  the  phrase 
^'  Once  upon  a  time,"  investing  subse- 
quent ogres,  genii,  fairies,  flying  cha- 
riots, moralising  mice,  and  booted  cats, 
with  a  delightful  harmony  and  proba- 
bility. For  this  reason  I  have  always 
considered  the  reign  of  Haroun  Al- 
raschid,  gorgeous  and  romantic  as  it 
is,  infinitely  less  interesting  than 
that  of  the  young  king  of  the  Black 
Isles,  whose  royal  body  was  half  of 
flesh,  half  of  marble ;  and  not  to  be 
compared  for  a  moment  with  the  his- 
tories of  those  other  misty  potentates 
Prince  Camaralzaman  and  King  Be- 
der ;  while  the  glory  of  Bang  Pippin 
faded  from  my  infant  mind,  like  the 
unsubstantial  pageant  of  a  vision,  the 
moment  he  was  discovered  to  have 
been  an  authentic  monarch  of  France. 

This  early  pi*edilection  for  what 
may  be  called  the  No-man's-Land,  or 
Tom  Tidler's  ground,  of  chronology, 
has  caused  me  to  regard  those  authors 
who  commence  their  narratives  with 
8nch  phrases  as  ^*  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,"  or  "  about  the 
middle  of  George  the  Second's  reign," 
as  acting  on  a  mistaken  principle. 
It  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  also 
Impolitic,  as  wilfully  depriving  the 
production  of  what  might  have  been 
its  solitary  charm.  It  is  as  if  a  re- 
juvinated  spinster  were  voluntarily 
to  pull  off  her  wiff,  spit  out  her  false 
teeth,  walk  out  of  her  crinoline,  and, 
standing  before  the  world,  bald,  tooth- 
less, and  shameless,  proclaim  herself 
fifty-five. 

Once  upon  a  time,  then,  (to  guard 
against  this  error,)  there  was  as- 
sembled in  a  room  at  the  Heronry, 
the  residence  of  Lady  Lee,  a  goodly 
company — goodly,  not  so  much  in 
point  of  numbers  as  in  personal  ap- 
pearance. Three  ladies  were  there, 
aU  young,  and  none  of  them  plain. 

Lady  Lee  was  a  young  i? idow,  the 
handsomest  since  bido.  Her  face 
was  pale  and  oval,  her  eyes  magnifi- 
cent, but  somewhat  languid.     Her 


hair  formed  a  splendid  framework  to 
her  face,  being  of  the  richest  and 
darkest  chestnut,  scattered  with 
1^(1^7)  golden  gleams,  dancing  on  its 
innumerable  ripples.  It  formed  a 
sort  of  natural  diadem,  but  was  now, 
unfortunately,  hidden  by  a  close- 
crimped  widow's  cap. 

Orelia  Payne  was  a  tall  dark 
beauty,  with  a  nose  strongly  arched, 
a  curved  and  somewhat  severe  mouth, 
a  cleft  chin,  and  straight  dark  eye- 
brows surmounting  black  sparkling 
eyes. 

Rosa  Young  was  a  plump  fair  little 
thing,  with  a  face  of  a  quaint  and 
somewhat  comic  cast.  Her  nose 
turned  up  sUghtly,  and  was  obse- 
quiously followed  by  her  upper  Up, 
thus  displaying  the  least  glimpse  in 
the  world  of  very  white  teeth.  Her 
complexion  was  very  fresh,  and  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  too  ruddy,  if  the 
red  had  not  been  of  such  a  delicious 
colour  that  you  decided,  at  a  glance, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  too  much  of 
such  a  good  thing ;  besides,  if  your  eye 
wanted  relief,  there  was  the  white  of 
her  neck  or  the  blue  of  her  eyes  to  turn 
to.  Her  hair  was  carried  off  above 
her  ears  and  dressed  plain,  or  at 
least  intended  to  be  so ;  but  stray 
tresses  were  perpetually  breaking 
out  of  bounds,  and  wandering  in 
libertine  curls  about  her  cheeks,  ears, 
and  neck,  requiring  to  be  caught  and 
pinned  up  in  a  supplementary  fashion, 
till  the  number  of  these  truants  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  the 
whole  structure  had  to  be  remodelled. 
Only  two  little  curls,  like  those  on  a 
drake's  tail,  were  authorised  to  ap- 
pear, one  on  each  cheek,  near  the 
ears. 

Orelia  was  standing  with  palette 
and  brush  before  an  easel.  She  had 
already  chalked  on  the  canvass  the 
proportions  of  Lady  Lee's  face  and 
figure.  Her  ladyship  sat  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  by  her  side  stood  her  little 
son,  Julius  Lee,  about  four  years  old. 

*^  I  am  puzzled  as  to  what  charac- 
ters to  draw  you  in,'*  said  Orelia. 
"Venus  and    Cupid  —  there's   that 
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plaguy  Rubens  and  Titian  have  used 
up  the  mythology ;  then,  for  a  Scrip- 
tural subject,  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
wouldn't  suit  you— you  are  too  Eng- 
lish, and  Juley's  too  fair." 

"Why  can't  you  paint  them  in 
their  own  characters?"  said  Rosa. 
"They're  not  such  bad  characters, 
are  they  ?  " 

"  It's  so  flat  and  prosaic,"  returned 
Orelia,  "  to  paint  things  just  as  they 
are.  No ;  we'll  have  something  classi- 
cal. What  do  you  thiuk  of  Virgilia 
and  the  young  Coriolanus?" 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  Rosa.  "  Vir- 
gilia in  a  widow's  cap  I  Why,  Cori- 
olanus was  all  alive,  wasn't  he  ?  We 
must  take  it  off,"  said  Rosa,  stealing 
behind  Lady  Lee  and  loosening  the 
strings,  "  and  I  wish  you'd  never  put 
it  on  again." 

"Yes;  pull  it  off,"  said  Orelia. 
"  A  horrid  thing  it  is.  She  would 
look  four  years  younger  without  i% — 
yes,  five.  It  gives  her  a  respectable 
look  that's  quite  frightful.  A  widow's 
cap,"  continued  the  grand  Orelia, 
sententiously, "  is  a  species  of  suttee." 

Lady  Lee,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  catch  the  cap  with  both 
hands  as  it  was  being  plucked  off, 
glanced  at  it  with  a  sigh. 

"  Poor  Sir  Joseph  I  '*  she  swd. 

"  Oh,  you  fright  I  '*  shrieked  Rosa, 
who,  having  put  the  cap  on  her  own 
head,  had  got  on  a  chair  to  look  at 
herself  in  a  mirror  over  the  mantel- 
piece. "O  you  ugly  little  thing  I" 
holding  up  both  her  hands  at  her  own 
reflection.  "I'll  die  a  maid,"  con- 
tinued Rosa,  descending  from  the 
chair ;  "  for  I  never  could  live  a 
widow — at  least,  not  with  this  thing 
on  my  head." 

"I'd  rather  have  *  sacred  to  the 
memoTy '  printed  on  my  forehead  in 
capital  letters,"  said  Orelia. 

"I'd  rather  be  married  again  in 
the  first  week  of  my  widowhood  than 
wear  it,"  said  Rosa,  positively. 

"  Madcap  versus  mobcap,"  said  her 
ladyship,  smiling  at  Rosa.  "  Come, 
give  it  me." 

"  Never  I "  cried  Rosa,  who,  hav- 
ing hung  the  cap  on  a  chandelier, 
was  now  performing  a  sort  of  Indian 
scalp-dance  round  it.  "She^s  got  a 
dozen  of  'em  in  a  box  up  stairs, 
Orelia,  but  we'll  bum  'em  all." 

'*  I  believe  I  should  be  more  com- 
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fortable  without  it,"  said  Lady  I^e, 
smoothing  her  hau* ;  "  but  what  would 
the  world  say  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  care  a  pin 
what  the  world  said,"  Rosa  replied. 
"  Aren't  you  always  boasting  of  youi* 
independence  ?  " 

"  True,"  said  her  ladyship;  "  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  care.  Well,  I'll 
think  about  leaving  off  the  cap." 

"  And  you  had  better  think  of 
leaving  off  some  other  things  at  the 
same  time,'*  said  Rosa.  "  For  in- 
stance, you  might  leave  off  shutting 
yourself  up  in  this  house,  like  an  old 
hermit  with  a  beard  and  a  hair  shirt ; 
and  you  might  leave  off  treating 
young  men  so  coldly,  who  want  to 
love  you,  and  to  come  and  visit  you — 
that  is,  you  may  do  so  when  Orelia 
and  I  are  not  here,  for  we  don't  want 
them;  and  we're  all  very  happy  at 
present,  aren't  we,  Reley?  and  it's 
only  for  your  good  I'm  speaking." 

"  You  ought  to  mix  in  society,  and 
to  travel^  and  see  the  world,"  said 
Orelia.  "  O  heavens!  if  I  were  as 
rich  as  you,'*  ("She's  as  rich  as  a 
Jew,"  muttered  Rosa,)  "  I'd  see 
everything  that  was  grand  and  excel- 
lent in  nature  and  art.  I'd  go,"  said 
Orelia,  flourishing  her  portcrayon, 
*^  to  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe ; 
I'd  make  studies  in  the  Vatican  and 
the  Pitti  Palace — I'd  sit  on  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs  and  read  '  Childe  Harold' — 
I'd  go  to  Constantinople  and  fall  in 
love  with  a  Giaour — I'd  see  Palestine 
— I'd  cross  the  Desert  on  a  drome- 
dary— I'd  visit  the  bright  East  and 
the  far  West — and,  when  these  were 
exhausted,  I'd  come  back  to  the 
Heronry  again,  to  sit  on  the  daisies 
and  think  of  all  I  had  seen." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Lady  Lee,  "  you 
remind  me,  my  dear,  of  fancies  of  my 
own  that  I  used  to  have  before  I  was 
married.  You  remember,  Orelia,  how 
romantic  I  was  in  my  maiden  days. 
I  used  to  sit  in  the  porch  of  that  old 
parsonage  reading  a  novel  or  a  play, 
and  every  now  and  then  dropping  the 
book  on  my  lap,  while  I  would  follow 
out  a  romance  of  my  own,  conjured 
up  by  some  passage  that  struck  me — 
visions  of  charming  friendships,  where 
I,  a  female  Damon,  underwent  nn- 
heard-of  sacrifices  for  a  Pythias  of 
my  own  sex— of  love,  too,  where  I 
was  wooed  by  an  infinity  of  loreis,  all 
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made  after  the  same  perfect  pattern, 
until  these  ended  in  Sir  Joseph  Lee." 

"  Sir  Joseph  wasnH  romantic,  was 
he?"  asked  Rosa.  ''At  least,  I 
should  think  not,  judging  from  his 
picture  in  the  library." 

''  He  was  better  than  romantic, 
Rosa,"  said  Lady  Lee,  gravely  ;  "  he 
bad  a  kind  heart.  Bat  no — you  are 
right,  my  dear ;  he  was  not  romantic. 
Ah,  heavens!  to  think  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ideal  and  the 
real !  Not  but  that  Sir  Joseph  was 
«n  excellent  and  kind  man,  but  it 
was  very  hard  to  learn  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  lover." 

"  How  did  you  manage  it?  "  asked 
Orelia. 

"  To  say  the  truth,  my  dear,"  said 
her  ladyship,  ''I  did  not  surrender 
my  cherished  visions  either  easily  or 
suddenly.  But  you,  Orelia,  know 
what  were  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  my  family  at  that  time, 
though  you  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
full  extent  of  our  trials ;  however,  a 
fond  father,  suffering  at  once  from 
disease  and  debt,  the  entreaties  of 
relatives,  and  the  promptings  of  gra- 
titude, (for  Sir  Joseph  had  assisted 
my  father  most  generously,) — these 
motives,  joined  to  a  due  sense  of  Sir 
Joseph^s  good  and  liberal  nature, 
will  perhaps  account  sufficiently  for 
my  marriage." 

Tears  of  pity  came  into  Rosa's 
eyes — she  was  a  very  sympathetic 
little  thing.  She  went  to  ^eat  herself 
on  the  sofa  by  Lady  Lee,  and  squeez- 
ed her  hand. 

"  But,  now,"  said  Rosa  presently — 
**  now  that  youVe  been  free  to  follow 
your  own  fancies  these  three  years, 
why  don't  you  do  so  ?  " 

Lady  Lee  laughed.  "I  have  not 
yet  met  with  my  ideal  hero,"  she 
said ;  "  and  if  I  did,  I  really  don't 
think  I  should  admire  him.  My  taste 
for  romance  is  dreadfully  impaired. 
A  Byronic  hero  at  my  feet  would 
excite  ridicule  rather  than  sympathy. 
And  so,  seeing  that  love  without 
romance  is  a  very  humdrum  affair, 
and  that  I  have  lost  my  capacity  for 
seeing  things  in  '  the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  shore,'  the  thought  of 
love  or  matrimony  never  enters  my 
bead." 

''  If  I  were  a  man,"  said  Orelia, 

I'd  make   you  love  me.     I'd  do 
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something  chivalrous  that  should  com- 
pel your  admiration  in  spite  of  your- 
self ;  and  then,  after  dragging  you  at 
my  chariot-wheels  for  a  while,  till  you 
were  completely  subdued,  I'd  run 
away  with  you." 

"  And  if  1  were  a  man,"  said  Rosa, 
"  I'd  beg  and  entreat  you  to  love  me. 
I'd  follow  you  about,  telling  you  how 
beautiful,  how  clever  you  were,  (for 
you  are,  and  you  know  it,)  and  how 
all  your  beauty  and  cleverness  is 
running  to  waste  from  mere  don't- 
careishness ;  and  how,  by  loving  me, 
they  would  both  of  them  suddenly 
bloom  and  brighten,  till  they  were  as 
bright  as— as  bright  as  anything," 
said  Rosa,  not  finding  any  more 
brilliant  or  exact  simile  after  her 
pause  ;  "  and  I'd  never  leave  telling 
you,  and  begging  you,  till  you  yielded, 
half  from  pity  for  me,  half  from  con- 
sideration to  yourself." 

«Lady  Lee  smiled,  and  called  her  a 
foolish  little  thing,  and  for  that  time 
the  conversation  dropped ;  but  it  was 
renewed  again  that  night  by  Orelia 
and  Rosa.  They  slept,  by  their  own 
desire,  in  the  same  room.  Orelia, 
who  used  rather  to  tyrannise  over  her 
companion  in  this  dormitory,  inha- 
bited a  large  square  four-poster,  with 
a  heavy  carved  tester,  and  curtains 
which  she  would  let  down  all  round 
her  at  night,  and  become  invisible  as 
the  man  in  a  Punch's  show;  while 
Rosa  occupied  a  little  French  bed 
that  fitted  into  an  alcove  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  and  was  covered  by  a 
chintz  curtain  hanging  from  a  pole 
that  stuck  out  of  the  wall,  in  which 
nest  she  would  chirp  herself  to  sleep 
like  any  wren. 

Rosa  had  been  delivering  some 
sentiments  respecting  Lady  Lee  simi- 
lar to  those  in  her  last  speech,  just 
recorded. 

"Bless  mel"  cried  Orelia,  "and 
how  did  you  get  so  learued  in  matters 
of  the  heart,  you  pert  absurdity? 
Has  anybody  been  teaching  you? 
Just  let  me  catch  you  having  a  lover 
without  letting  me  know." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Rosa,  blushing  in 
the  dark  like  her  namesake  of  Lan- 
caster ;  "I  haven't  got  one,  and  I 
don't  want  one.  I  couldn't  be  more 
brilliant  than  I  am." 

"  Oh,  quite  impossible !  '*  quoth  the 
sarcastic  Orelia. 
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^*  I  don^t  mean  that  I*m  particularly 
bright,  but  that  a  lover  wouldn't 
make  me  any  brighter.  But  there's 
Lady  Lee  withering  away  like — like 
anything,"  said  Rosa,  recurring  to 
her  favourite  simile  of  all- work,  "  and 
all  for  want  of  watering.  She  don't 
care  much  about  anything.  She's 
the  best-natnred  dear  creature  in  the 
world  when  her  good-nature's  woke 
up ;  but  it  goes  to  sleep  again  in  a 
minute.  So  does  her  cleverness, 
which  just  keeps  awake  long  enough 
to  show  us  what  it  could  do  if  it 
wasn't  such  a  sluggard.  It's  my  be- 
lief she  could  write  a  beautiful  novel 
or  poem  whenever  she  chose— just 
see  what  letters  and  charades  and 
songs  she  writes  —  but  she  don't 
choose.  She  could  have  any  clever 
man  at  her  feet  if  she  chose,  but  she 
don't  choose.  And  she'll  go  on  wasting 
herself,"  said  Rosa,  "  till  she's  a 
stupid  old  dowager,  and  then  nobody 
will  care  about  her." 

"  Don't  you  know  she  can't  marry, 
except  under  conditions  ?  "  said  Ore- 
lia.  **Just  listen,  and  as  I'm  not 
particularly  sleepy,  I'll  tell  you  about 
it." 

"Do,"  said  Rosa,  throwing  back 
the  curtain  over  the  head  of  her  bed 
for  the  convenience  of  hearing  better. 

"  You  must  know,  then,"  said 
Orclia,  "  that  the  late  Sir  Joseph, 
though  very  fond  of  his  wife,  was 
veiy  much  ruled  by  his  uncle.  Colonel 
Bagot  Lee,  who  is  expected  here  in 
a  day  or  two.  Sir  Joseph  was,  I 
believe,  a  good  sort  of  weak  man, 
and  easily  niled,  and  Colonel  Lee 
is  a  knowing,  and,  as  I've  heard,  some- 
what overbearing  man  of  the  world. 
He  was  a  great  oracle  with  Sir  Joseph 
on  all  points,  and  had  some  hand,  I 
fancy,  in  the  concoction  of  his  will, 
by  which  Lady  Lee  is  to  have  a  hand- 
some income  so  long  as  she  remains 
unmarried,  or,  afterwards,  if— if,  mmd 
you — she  marries  with  Colonel  Lee's 
consent.  If  she  marries  without  it, 
she  forfeits  most  of  her  income,  part 
of  which  goes  to  Julius,  part  to 
Bagot,  who  also,  in  that  case,  be- 
comes guardian  to  the  child." 

"Dear  me!"  said  Rosa,  "how 
stupid  of  Sir  Joseph !  What  did  he 
do  that  for  ?  " 

"  Partly,  I  believe,  because  of  the 
superlative  idea   he   entertained  of 
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Bagot's  judgment  and  discretion, 
which  he  thought  might  be  useful  to 
such  a  young  widow,  for  she  was  only 
twenty  when  he  died — partly,  per- 
haps, from  a  sort  of  posthumous 
jesdousy  of  his  successor." 

"  A  wretch  ! "  cried  Rosa ;  "I 
always  suspected  him  of  being  a 
stupid  useless  sort  of  creature,  and 
now  I  positively  hate  him." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Orelia,  yawning. 
"But  I'm  getting  sleepy  now.  By 
the  by,"  she  resumed,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  Rosa  was  pondering 
what  she  had  just  heard,  "you're 
quite  sure  nobody's  been  making  love 
to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  I "  said  Rosa,  hastily. 

"  And — you  don't  know — you  don't 
know  of  anybody  you  like  better  than 
the  rest?  "  said  Orelia,  sleepily. 

"Nobody,  upon  my  word,"  said 
Rosa  i  but  I  don't  think  Orelia  heard 
the  reply,  having  just  dropt  off  into  a 
slumber. 

And  here  we  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  a  few  general  particu- 
lars to  Orelia's  information. 

Lady  Lee  had  been,  when  Hester 
Broome,  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter, 
full,  as  she  described  herself,  of  feel- 
ings of  sentiment,  of  romance,  and  of 
bright  hopes  for  the  future ;  but  these 
did  not  make  up  her  character,  for 
her  dreams  were  dreamt  amidst  the 
realities  of  household  occupations, 
and  the  acquisition  of  various  accom- 
plishments, and  much  solid  informa- 
tion. Unfortunately  for  Hester,  she 
had  a  dash  of  genius  in  her  composi- 
tion— she  was  not  merely  imaginative, 
but  original  and  spirited  in  her  ima- 
ginations. A  talent  for  summoning 
up  charming  reveries  of  angels  with 
wings,  lovers  with  beautiful  black 
whiskers,  and  life  all  sunshine  and  no 
clouds,  is  very  abundant  in  boarding- 
schools,  watering-places,  and  else- 
where, ending,  sometimes  consistent- 
ly, in  Gretna  Green  and  the  divorce 
courts;  sometimes  inconsistently,  in 
corpulent  content  with  humdrum 
connnbiality.  But  Hester's  visions 
were  the  results  of  her  own  fancy, 
guided  only  by  her  own  tastes,  and  it 
was  proportionably  hard  to  abandon 
them. 

Sir  Joseph  Lee  was  a  baronet  of 
good  property — good-natured,  as  she 
said,  but  also,  as  she  did  not  say, 
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thongh  she  mast  often  have  thonght 
it,  a  very  weak  man.  He  was  so 
exceedingly  inane,  that  when,  daring 
his  coartship,  he  left  off  spectacles, 
and  took  to  an  eye- glass,  it  was 
positively  a  new  featare  in  his  cha- 
racter, and,  conjoined  with  his  aban- 
donment of  a  white  hat  and  gaiters, 
hitherto  his  constant  wear,  prodaced 
sach  a  change,  that  yon  woold  hardly 
have  known  him  for  the  same  man. 
His  family  seat,  his  property,  his 
baronetcy,  had  been  to  nim  what 
office  was  to  the  late  Whig  ministry — 
giving  him,  as  their  occapant,  a 
casaal  identity  and  reputation. 

Bagot  Lee,  his  ancle,  formerly  a 
lientenant-colonel  in  the  Gaards,  was 
aboateight-and-forty;  very  knowing, 
veiy  dissipated,  and  very  extravagant. 
He  had  impressed  his  nephew  with  a 
wonderfol  respect  for  him.  Sir  Joseph 
saw  him  planging  familiarly  into 
horse-racing,  chicken-hazard,  ac- 
qoaintance  with  opera-dancers,  and 
other  vortices,  floating  and  revelling 
there  as  if  he  enjoyed  it,  while  the 
baronet  shivered,  and  feebly  shouted 
on  the  brink.  He  saw  him,  when  he 
came  down  into  the  country,  treat 
the  magnates  of  the  county  with  a 
coolness  which  he  tried  in  vain  to 
imitate,  and  to  which  they  seemed 
obliged  to  submit.  He  had  seen  him 
whisper  before  the  race  to  the  jockey 
who  rode  the  winner  of  the  Derby. 
He  had  seen  him  terrify  a  steward  of 
whom  Sir  Joseph  stood  in  great  awe, 
and  cause  him  to  prove  himself  a 
cheat. 

In  fact^  Sir  Joseph's  estimate  of 
Bagot's  capacity  was  formed  on  a 
principle  that  half  the  world  uncon- 
scioasly  adopt.  Seeing  Bagot's  supe- 
riority in  matters  of  which  he  (the 
baronet)  was  capable  of  judging,  he 
gave  him  credit  for  the  same  superi- 
ority in  other  matters  of  which  he  was 
not  capable  of  judging.  How  could 
a  man  who  could  make  such  a  capital 
betting-book — who  was  so  skilful  a 
billiard -player — be  otherwise  than  a 
safe  guide  in  the  affairs  of  life — be 
surpassed  as  an  adviser  on  all  difficult 
points?  Bagot's  sharpness  seemed 
to  Sir  Joseph  to  include  all  excellence 
whatsoever.  He  would  not  have 
been  at  all  surprised  (though  many 
other  people  might)  had  Bagot  showed 
himself    a   great   general,    a   great 
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author,  or  a  great  statesman,  nor 
would  his  respect  for  him  have  been 
thereby  at  all  increased.  And  pray, 
sir,  do  you  never  judge  of  your  ac- 
quaintances in  this  way  ?  Nay, 
more — do  you  never  carry  the  prin- 
ciple farther,  and  conclude  that  all 
those,  with  whose  reported  merits  you 
cannot  sympathise,  must  necessarily 
be  impostors?  Ah,  heavens  1 — how 
often  does  one  see,  and  hear  of,  genius 
clipped  and  pared  and  shorn  down 
to  the  mental  standard  of  some  Pro- 
crustes with  an  inch  of  intellect — 
some  pert  or  solemn  owl,  who  thanks 
God  for  his  ignorance,  and,  as  the 
most  hard-hitting  of  doctors  said, 
"  has  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  • 
for." 

About  a  year  after  his  marriage, 
Sir  Joseph  found  himself  dying  of  a 
consumption.  Of  course,  he  could 
not  depart  comfortably  from  the 
world,  nor  make  his  final  arrange- 
ments, without  the  assistance  of 
Bagot. 

"  Bagot,",  said  the  sick  man,  "Fm 
off.  I  shan't  last  long.  Tve  done 
what  I  thought  you  would  like  about 
the — the  document,  you  know,  with 
regard  to  Lady  Lee  and  the  boy; 
take  care  of  him — take'  care  of  both 
of  *em,  Bagot ;  I've  put  you  down  for 
ten  thousand." 

"  You  were  always  a  good  feUow, 
Joe,"  said  Bagot,  "  and  if  you  were 
really  going  to  give  us  the  slip,  I 
should  be  confoundedly  grieved.  I 
should,  by  gad,"  (which  was  true 
enough,  for  the  baronet  was  a  com- 
fortable annuity  to  him.)  "But  I 
hope  to  see  you  at  Ascot  yet." 

"  No,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  "  no  more 
Ascot  for  me.  They've  as  good  as 
told  me  it's  all  up  with  me.  The 
rector's  been  over  here  praying  with 
me.  Do  you  think  it's  any  good, 
Bagot?" 

Bagot  was  rather  puzzled  at  being 
consulted  as  a  spiritual  adviser. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  putting  the  case, 
you  see,  that  a  fellow  was  really 
going  off  the  hooks— not  that  I  be- 
lieve it,  you  know,  for  you're  looking 
twice  the  man  you  did  yesterday— 
but  just  supposing  it,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  thing  might  be  decent 
and  comfortable.  If  I  found  myself 
the  easier  for  it,  of  course  I'd  do  it." 

*^  Hester  brought  him,"  said  Sir 
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Joseph.  "Poor  Hester  I  IVe  been 
very  fond  of  that  girl,  Bagot— fonder 
than  I  ever  was  of  anything,  I  think. 
She  was  too  good  for  me ;  but  I  think 
she  liked  me,  too.  Nobody  seems  so 
sorry  aboat  me  as  she  does." 

**  Have  you  put  any  restriction," 
said  Bagot,  ^^  on  her  marrying  again  ? 
I  mean  in  case  of  anything  happening, 
you  know  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Sir  Joseph;  "I  never 
thought  about  it.  I  have  left  her 
the  income  and  the  use  of  the  house 
unconditionally." 

"  Ah,"  said  Bagot,  musingly,  "she^s 
young — devilish  young — and  women 
take  strange  fancies  sometimes.  There 
will  be  no  end  of  fellows  after  her.  I 
shouldn't  like,  Joe,  my  boy,  to  see  her 
making  a  fool  of  herself  with  some 

infernal  nincompoop,  after  your 

in  case  of  anything  happening,  yon 
know." 

"Do  yon  think  it's  likely?"  said 
Sir  Joseph,  eagerly.     "  Do  you  know 

of  anybody   that? Bagot!  if   I 

thought  that,  Td— " 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Bagot ;  "  I  don't 
know  anything  of  the  sort.  I  was 
merely  talking  of  what  might  be.  It 
would  be  deuced  painful  to  me,  you 
know ;  and  its  a  sort  of  thing  I  might 
easily  stop,  if  I  was  authorised  ;  if 
not,  of  course  I  shouldn't  meddle." 

Bagot's  idea  was,  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  nephew's  melancholy  anticipa- 
tions being  fulfilled,  the  young  widow's 
next  choice  might  possibly  fall  on  one 
very  unlike  Sir  Joseph.  It  might  fall 
on  a  man  totally  averse  to  Bagot's  pur- 
suits— nay,  even  to  his  society  ;  and 
thus  (the  Colonel  reflected)  that  plea- 
sant retreat,  the  Heronry,  might  be 
closed  to  hii^  altogether,  or,  at  any 
rate,  rendered  a  much  less  eligible 
abode ;  and  these  contingencies  he 
now  exerted  himself  to  guard  against. 

Sir  Joseph's  was  a  mind  in  which, 
when  an  idea  did  enter,  it  got  plenty 
of  elbow-room,  and  was  in  no  danger 
of  being  jostled  by  other  ideas.  All 
that  night  he  beheld  nincompoop  suc- 
cessors ruling  at  the  Heronry,  and 
effacing  his  image  from  the  memory 
of  Lady  Lee.  The  next  morning  he 
again  spoke  to  Bagot  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"I've  been  considering  what  you 
said,"  Sir  Joseph  began.  "  But  don't 
yon  think  'twould  be  hard  to  tie  her 
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down  in  any  way?— she's  been  a 
good  wife  to  me.  Wouldn't  it  be 
fair  to  let  her  please  herself  next 
time  ?  Perhaps  she  didn't  last  time, 
when  she  married  me.  I've  some- 
times thought  so." 

" Do  as  you  like,"  said  Bagot ;  "I 
merely  advised  what  would  be  best, 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  interest  of  all 
parties.  'TIS  no  more  than  other 
husbands — fond  husbands,  too,  Joe — 
constantly  do;  and  its  natural,  too. 
I  can  only  say,  (as  a  bachelor,)  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  thought  of  my 
wife  talking  over  my  errors,  in  con- 
fidence with  another  fellow  who 
mightn*t  understand  me  the  least — 
ripping  up  my  peccadilloes — revealing 
little  nonsensical  connubial  secrets 
that  had  no  great  harm  in  'em,  per- 
haps, though  the  idea  of  anybody 
else  knowing  'em  makes  a  fellow  feel 
deucedly  foolish  —  like  having  your 
letters  read  to  the  court  in  a  breach - 
of-promise  case — by  gad,  Joe,  I  can 
only  say,  the  thought  of  it  would 
keep  me  walking  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment." 

"  Yes,  true — there's  a  good  deal  in 
that,"  said  Sir  Joseph.  "  It  would 
make  me  feel  more  comfortable  to 
know  that  was  prevented.  But  then 
it  seems  wrong,  Bagot,  that  I  should 
be  giving  myself  comfort  at  the  ex- 
pense, perhaps,  of  her  wishes." 

"  But  it  won't  be  at  her  expense," 
said  Bagot—"  how  the  deuce  will  it  ? 
She  would  be  much  happier  with  a 
proper  person — such  as  you  would 
yourself  approve  of — and  you'll  be 
happier  in  the  thought  of  it." 

"  Besides,"  pursued  Sir  Joseph,  "  I 
doubt  if  Hester,  in  case  of  her  taking 
a  fancy  to  anybody,  would  be  much 
influenced  in  her  attachment  by  money 
considerations.  Hester's  not  merce- 
nary,^ Bagot." 

"Try  another  dodge,  then,"  said 
Bagot,  (who  was  beginning  to  forget 
that  he  ought  to  appear  feeling,  and 
talked  as  coolly  as  if  Sir  Joseph  were 
a  third  person,  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  his  own 
decease.)  "  In  case  of  her  marrying 
without  my  approval,  make  over  the 
guardianship  of  Juley  to  somebody 
else." 

"  But  it  would  seem  so  distrustftil — 
80  cruel,"  urged  Sir  Joseph. 

"Cruel   only  to   be   kind,**  said 
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Bagot.  '*  It's  all  for  her  good.  But 
this  is  bnt  dismal  talk,  Joe.  I  shall 
live  to  see  yoa  bum  the  will  yet. 
Begad  1  joa  shall  bnm  it  on  the  day 
Jnley  comes  of  age." 

Sir  Joseph  shook  his  head.  Some 
feeling,  more  powerful  even  than  his 
confidence  in  Bagot,  thrust  aside  the 
hope  which  his  words  sought  to  con- 
vey. That  day  he  sent  for  his  man 
of  law,  and  sdtered  his  will,  which 
eventually  ordered  matters  in  accord- 
ance with  Bagot's  advice,  as  Orelia 
had  told  Rosa. 


Sir  Joseph  prophesied  truly  that 
there  was  to  be  no  more  Ascot  for 
him.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  died 
quite  calmly,  as  people  generally  do, 
notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  de- 
scriptive power  that  has  been  lavished 
on  death -bed  scenes.  As  Mrs  Quickly 
would  say,  ^^  ^A  made  a  fine  end,  and 
went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  chris- 
tom  child."  Holding  Bagot's  band, 
as  if  he  might  thus  keep  himself  en 
rapport  with  the  busy,  club- going, 
betting  world  in  which  he  had  lived, 
Sir  Joseph's  feeble  spark  went  out. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Rosa,  constitutionally  an  early  riser, 
used  to  be  always  up  before  Orelia  in 
the  morning,  until  the  latter  took  it 
into  her  head  to  have  a  shower-bath 
fitted  up  in  the  closet  that  opened 
from  their  room.  Into  this  she  would 
enter  every  morning  with  great  ma- 
jesty, and  pull  the  string  with  no 
more  hesitation  than  if  she  had  been 
ringing  the  bell  for  her  maid,  and 
would  subsequently  emerge,  all  calm 
and  fresh  and  shining.  Bnt  not  con- 
tent with  indulging  in  this  luxury 
herself,  she  would  also  insist  upon 
getting  it  filled  again  for  Rosa ;  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  Rosa,  who 
preferred  performing  her  ablutions  in 
a  less  terrible  manner,  began  to  be 
lazy  of  a  morning — pretending  to  be 
sleepy — to  be  interested  in  a  book — 
and  other  devices  to  wile  away  the 
time,  till  Orelia  would  come  and  pull 
her  out  of  bed.  Then  the  little  thing, 
all  shrinking  and  shivering,  with  her 
hair  drawn  into  a  tight  knot  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  would  be  driven,  in 
a  sort  of  tottering  run,  towards  the 
dreaded  deluge  by  her  imperious 
task-mistress — balancing  herself  on 
the  rim  of  the  bath  before  entering — 
and  then,  tremblingly,  would  stretch 
her  hand  towards  the  cord,  in  which 
one  might  suppose,  from  her  trepida- 
tion, she  had  been  ordered  to  hang 
herself.  Then  she  would  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  draw  the  curtains  of  the 
bath,  which  Orelia  would  by  no 
means  permit,  suspecting  she  might 
in  some  way  evade  the  ordeal, 
unless  strictly  watched.  Then  she 
would  pretend  to  recollect  something 
particalar  to  tell  Orelia,  who,  not  to 


be  baffled  in  that  way,  would  sternly 
order  her  to  tell  her  by  and  by,  and 
to  pull  the  string  without  further 
nonsense;  and  poor  Rosa,  thus  de- 
tected, would  get  up  a  little  shivering 
laugh,  broken  short  off  by  the  pros- 
pect of  her  impending  and  inevitable 
doom ;  and,  shutting  her  eyes  and 
mouth  so  tight  that  those  features 
became  mere  threads  in  her  comical 
little  face,  and  putting  her  plump 
little  shoulders  considerably  above 
her  ears,  she  would  hold  her  breath, 
and  fumble  blindly  for  the  string,  tiU 
Orelia,  out  of  all  patience,  would  give 
the  fatal  twitch,  when  a  strangled 
shriek  might  be  heard  in  the  descend- 
ing rush  Uke  that  of  a  caught  mouse, 
and  Rosa  would  emerge  all  pink  and 
palpitating,  and  glad  it  was  over. 

The  maid,  Kitty  Fillett,  who  came 
in  next  morning  to  assist  at  their 
toilet,  asked  if  they  had  any  objec- 
tion to  her  taking  a  holiday.  Dod- 
dington  Fair — a  fair  famous  through- 
out the  country — was  to  take  place 
that  day,  and  Harry  Noble  the  groom 
had  offered  to  drive  her  and  two  other 
fortunate  domestics  to  see  the  shows, 
and  to  eat  gingerbread.  Rosa  Young 
thought  she  would  like  to  go  too. 

"  What  low  tastes  you  have,  Rosa- 
linda," said  the  grand  Orelia.  (Rosa, 
by  the  by,  was  known  by  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  appellations — Rosa- 
munda,  Rosalia,  Rosetta — answering, 
in  fact,  to  almost  anything  beginning 
with  an  R.)  **  I  suppose  you  would 
like  to  play  thimble-rig  too,  and  to 
see  the  dwarf  and  giant,  and  follow 
Punch,  and  to  ride  in  the  round- 
about." 
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Kosa  confessed  a  desire  to  see  the 
giant  and  dwarf,  and  Punch  she 
acknowledged  to  be  quite  a  passion 
with  her. 

"And  there's  the  soldiers,  Miss 
Rosa,"  said  Fiilett,  "  with  the  beauti- 
fullest  regimentals! — gold  hats  with 
horse  tails,  handsomer  than  the  Fire 
Brigade's ;  and  coats — oh,  such  coats  1 
— they  say  the  oflScers'  cost  hundreds 
of  pounds ! "  Fillett  was  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  of  the  military. 

Hero  was  an  additional  inducement 
for  Rosa,  who  had  never  seen  dra- 
goons in  her  life ;  and  accordingly, 
in  spite  of  the  certainty  of  undergoing 
Orelia's  contempt,  she  resolved,  as 
she  left  the  apartment  on  her  way  to 
the  breakfast-room,  to  be  present  at 
the  fair,  if  she  could  possibly  manage 
it. 

Rosa  Young's  mode  of  perambu- 
lating the  house  and  grounds  was 
will-o'-the-wispish  —  eccentric  as  if 
in  pursuit  of  an  imaginary  butterfly 
— ^bringing  her  sometimes  into  con- 
tact with  staid  persons — butlers, 
housekeepers,  clergymen,  and  the 
like,  coming  composedly  and  unsus- 
pectingly round  corners,  from  whose 
bodies  she  would  rebound  violently ; 
and  she  had  been  carrying  about  with 
her,  for  some  days,  a  plain  impression 
of  a  heron  with  a  fish  in  his  claw  (the 
device  of  the  Lees)  on  her  left  tem- 
ple, in  consequence  of  rushing  with 
her  head  right  into  the  footman's 
waistcoat,  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
the  room  with  the  breakfast  things, 
sending  the  contents  of  the  sugar- 
basin  into  his  open  mouth,  and  those 
of  the  cream-jug  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  Also,  she  had  more  than 
once  in  the  garden,  when  appearing 
unexpectedly  and  swiftly  from  behind 
apple-trees,  knocked  the  gardener  into 
his  own  wheelbarrow. 

These  accidents  never  occurred  to 
Orelia,  whose  style  of  progression 
was  stately  and  imposing,  as  if  she 
had  two  pursuivants,  a  gold  stick  in 
waiting,  and  a  great  nobleman  carry- 
ing her  crown,  all  marching  in  pro- 
cession in  front  of  her ;  so  that,  though 
they  left  their  chamber  together,  Rosa 
danced  into  Lady  Lee's  presence  in 
the  breakfast-room  at  least  seven- 
teen seconds  and  a  half  before  Orelia 
-entered. 

Tl      room  was  one  of  the  prettiest 


breakfast-rooms  in  England,  so  that, 
besides  breakfasting,  one  would  have 
hadno  objection  to  lunch,  dine,  and  sap 
there  also.  It  was  octagonal,  being 
situated  in  one  of  the  turrets.  Three 
sides  of  the  octagon  were  occupied  by 
fresco  designs  of  a  comic  and  graceful 
character ; — fairies  fled  before  Bottom 
with  his  ass's  head,  danced  before 
Titania,  made  merry  with  Puck. 
This  latter  personage,  indeed,  was 
positively  ubiquitous,  flying  along  the 
wall  on  royal  errands,  popping  his 
quaint  ugly  face  out  from  behind  oak- 
leaves,  lurking  under  mushrooms,  and 
subsequently  performing  summersets 
on  the  ceiling.  Two  sides  were  occu- 
pied by  the  door  and  fireplace,  two 
by  a  double-faced  bow-window,  filled 
with  diamond  panes  of  glass  set  in 
stone.  Through  these  panes  you 
looked  on  a  landscape  outlined  by  a 
different  hand — Dame  Nature's  own, 
with  the  design  filled  up  by  some 
happy  touches  of  her  scholar  man. 
A  few  paces  from  the  house,  the 
ground  sloped  so  rapidly,  that  the 
descent  was  marked  only  by  the 
diminishing  tops  of  the  pine-trees 
which  clothed  it,  sinking  fast,  one 
below  another,  till  they  disappeared ; 
then  far  below — so  far  that  many 
a  broad  acre  intervened — a  grassy 
meadow  came  out  beyond  the  crest 
of  the  pine  wood,  the  cows  that 
grazed  there  looking  quite  small  in 
the  distance  as  they  lay  among  the 
daisies,  or  walked  out  into  the  clear 
brown  water  of  the  river,  which  ran 
there  in  a  semicircle,  dividing  this 
from  another  lawn,  where  stood  the 
old  country-house  of  Monkstone. 
Behind  this  house  ran  a  road  losing 
itself  among  trees,  but  whose  course 
was  marked  by  a  village  that  peeped 
shadily  from  amidst  openings  in  the 
foliage — the  parsonage-house  stand- 
ing prim  and  white  in  the  mid8t  of 
the  green  glebe,  with  a  quickset 
round  it,  like  a  duenna,  to  keep  the 
other  houses  from  being  too  familiar. 
By  this  time  the  eye  ceased  to  take 
in  any  more  details,  seeing  only 
gentle  slopes  flowing  upwards  from 
each  other,  till  the  sky  rose  blue 
behind. 

But  to  come  in-doors  again.  Lady 
Lee  was  generally  attired  in  some 
light-coloured  muslin  of  a  morning, 
and  accompanied,  while  she  arranged 
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the  bouquets  on  the  breakfast- table, 
by  Blanco,  a  white  pointer,  to  which 
she  had  taken  a  fancy  when  he  was 
a  pnp    in    Sir   Joseph's   time,  and 
by  Julius,  either  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair of  suitable  dimensions,  with  his 
cat  Pick  in  his  lap,  or  in  pnrsuit  of 
that  associate — for  the  boy  and  his 
cat  were  seldom  far  apart.      Pick, 
though  in  the  main  a  good-tempered 
animal,  would  sometimes  be  exas- 
perated out  of  all  bounds  by  being 
lugged  about  with  his  head  and  fore- 
paws  under  Julius's  arm,  and  his  tail 
dragging  on  the  ground,  till  he  was 
half-strangled  ;  and,  extricating  him- 
self with  a  violent  struggle,  would 
make  off,  waving  his  tail  in  a  wrath- 
ful and  majestic  manner  as  he  sat 
grimly  under   chairs,   sofas,    ladies' 
dresses,  and  other  places  of  retire- 
ment, into  which  Julius  would  follow 
on  all  fours,  and,  seizing  him  by  a 
leg,  ear,  or  any  other  prominent  part 
of  his  person  that  came  to  hand,  bear 
him  growling  away,  with  his  fur  and 
his  temper  alike  ruffled  and  rubbed 
against  the  grain. 

When  Orella  and  Rosa  appeared. 
Pick's  wrongs,  however,  were  pre- 
sently avenged.    They  would  make 
at  Julius,  and  hug  him  like  a  pair  of 
boa- constrictors  that  had  made  prey 
of  a  young  antelope.    Between  them, 
this  wretched  child  led  a  terrible  life 
of  it.    Besides  those  kisses  which  he 
was  bribed  to  give  with  sngar- plums, 
promises  of  having  fairy  tales  told  to 
him,  of  being  allowed  to  see  picture- 
books,  and  the  like  allurements,  he  was 
incessantly  snatched  from  the  ground, 
and  caressed  into  a  state  of  high 
floridity,    without     any    assignable 
cause  whatsoever.  The  ordinary  femi- 
nine propensity  to  lavish  endearments 
on  all  available  young  children  seemed 
to  flourish  greatly  in  the  bosoms  of 
these  young  ladies,  and  to  be  all  con- 
centrated on  Julius.    They  wouldn't 
have  dared  to  treat  one  of  their  size 
so.    It  was  really  enough  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  any  man,  with  a 
human    heart  in  his  breast,  to  see 
Rosa  fling  him  down  among  the  sofa 
cushions,  with  his  held  in  Orelia's  lap, 
and,  while  the  legs  of  the  little  victim 
kicked  convulsively  in  the  air,  and  his 
bands  polled  down  the  tresses  of  his 
tormentor,  so  as  to  screen  the  two 
Aicefl   beneath   it,    then  and  there, 


deliberately  proceed  to  bite  his  chin, 
pinch  his  ears  and  his  nose,  and 
practise  many  other  cruelties;  while 
Orelia,  by  insidious  ticklings,  would 
convert  his  shrieks  into  laughter.  I 
can  only  say^  I  wouldn't  have  been  in 
his  place  myself  on  any  account. 

Lady  Lee  kissed  Rosa,  and  asked 
her  how  she  had  slept ;  repeated  the 
greeting  to  Orelia,  and  they  sat 
down  to  breakfast. 

At  this  meal,  it  was  edifying  to 
see  the  accuracy  with  which  Miss 
Payne  would  cut  her  muffin  into  little 
squares,  salting  each  carefully  before 
putting  it  in  her  mouth ;  while  Rosa 
Young  fed  on  a  great  breakfast- cup- 
ful of  bread  and  milk  and  an  egg, 
giving  Julius  (who  was  supposed  to 
have  breakfasted  before)  alternate 
spoonsful  of  the  former,  and  after- 
wards administering  to  him  the  top 
of  her  egg,  which  he  always  expected 
as  his  lawful  perquisite.  Then  he 
would  post  himself  at  Orelia's  side, 
watching  till  she  had  finished;  for 
she  always  plastered  the  last  square 
of  muffin  thickly  with  jam,  as  if  it 
were  a  brick  which  she  was  going  to 
build  into  a  muffin  wall,  and,  bidding 
Julius  shut  his  eyes  and  open  his 
mouth,  which  he  did  with  blind  con- 
fidence, would  therewith  choke  him. 

Now,  this  morning  Julius's  imagina- 
tion had  been  greatly  excited  by  Kitty 
Fillett,  who  had  come  to  visit  Juley's 
personal  retainer  (an  elderly  person- 
age whom  he  called  Wifey)  while  he 
was  undergoing,  at  her  bands,  the 
operation  of  dressing,   and  had  de- 
livered a  glowing  and  exulting  ac- 
count of  the  delights  she  anticipated 
in  Harry  Noble's  society  at  the  fair. 
Julius's  ideas  of  fairs  were  picked  up 
from  the  illustrations  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  a  work  he  was  greatly  de- 
voted to  from  the  number  and  appal- 
ling character  of  the  prints  it  con- 
tained,  among  which  was    that  of 
Vanity   Fair.      He   had   no    doubt 
whatever  that  Christian  and  Hope- 
ful would  be  present  on  this  occasion 
in  person — together  with  Pickthank^ 
Mr  Facingbothways,  and  many  other 
personages  of  that  famous  allegory  \ 
nay,  he  was  by  no  means  free  from 
an  awful  misgiving  that  Giant  Des- 
paur,    and    even    Apollyon    himself 
might  be  lurking  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  festive 
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This  had,  at  first,  caused  him  to  beg 
Fillett,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
regard,  very  earnestly  not  to  go — 
and,  finally,  to  cry  so  pathetically 
at  the  idea  of  her  being  entrapped 
and  eaten  by  Pagan  and  Pope,  or 
shut  up  in  Doubting  Castle  by  the 
formidable  giant,  (both  which  fates 
have  of  late  befallen  many  more  noted 
persons  than  Kitty,)  that  she  was  at 
length  obliged  to  dispel  his  fears  by 
some  assurances  more  substantial  than 
such  generalities  as  ^^  No,  no.  Master 
Julius,  they  won't  eat  Kitty;"  and 
became,  in  pacifying  him,  so  minute 
in  her  description  of  the  shows,  cara- 
vans, and  other  charms  of  the  fair, 
that  Julius  was  now  as  anxious  to 
accompany  as  he  had  before  been  to 
prevent  her. 

Accordingly,  on  finding  that  his 
mamma,  to  whom  he  first  broached 
the  matter,  entirely  disapproved  of 
his  going,  he  began  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  Orelia  and  Rosa  on  the 
subject,  as  soon  as  those  young  ladles 
had  done  pulling  him  about. 

*^Mis3  Payne,"  said  he,  as  Lady 
Lee  was  pouring  out  the  tea,  ^*do 
you  know  any  giants  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Orelia;  "not  one." 

"Nor  dwarfs,  that  live  in  little 
wee  houses,  with  holes  to  ring  bells 
out  of?"  said  Julius. 

Miss  Payne  assured  him  that  no  such 
persons  were  among  her  acquaintance. 

"Nor  elephants  with  noses  ever 
so  long  that  they  can  pick  up  shil- 
lings with?  —  nor  lions  with  great 
teeth?  —  nor  blue  monkeys?  —  nor 
white  bears  that  live  in  snow  houses  ? 
— nor  Peruvian  nightingales?  —  nor 
flying  grifiins  ?  "  pursued  Julius,  add- 
ing his  own  fabulous  recollections  to 
Kitty's  catalogue  of  wonders  in  his 
eagerness  to  inspire  Orelia  with  de- 
sires similar  to  his  own. 

"None  of  these  were  entered  on 
her  list  of  friends,"  Orelia  said. 

"Ah,"  said  Julius,  nodding  his 
head,  "  but  you'd  like  to  know  'em, 
Miss  Payne ;  and  so  would  Eosa — 
wouldn't  you,  Rosa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  darling  emperor  Julius," 
said  Rosa  ;  "  Rosa  woald  like  to  see 
them  very  much,  and  she  would  like 
her  Juleypuley  to  see  them  too." 

"Don't  be  puttiug  nonsense  in 
the  child's  head,"  said  Lady  Lee: 
"  Julius  knows  he's  not  to  go." 


"  But  it's  not  nonsense,  mamma," 
said  Julius ;  "  and  all  Kitty's  cousins 
are  going;  and  there  are  beautiful 
spangled  jugglers,  and  yellow  cara- 
vans with  people  living  in  them,  and 
— and — please,  mamma,  I  do  so  want 
to  go,"  said  poor  Juley,  abandoning 
argument  for  entreaty  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  was  quite  pathetic.  But 
his  hard-hearted  parent  desired  him 
to  be  quiet,  threatening  him  at  the 
same  time  with  the  sugar-tongs  ;  and 
this  rebuflf,  combined  with  the  long- 
expected  instalment  of  mutfin  from 
Orelia,  stopt  his  mouth  for  that  time. 

However,  neither  he  nor  Rosa  had 
the  least  intention  of  so  patiently 
abandoning  their  point.  Rosa,  as 
before  said,  wished  to  go  on  her  own 
account ;  but,  even  if  she  had  not, 
the  sight  of  Julius's  anxiety  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  her  his 
warm  advocate.  Accordingly,  the 
two  spent  the  morning  in  practising 
a  number  of  devices  for  melting  Lady 
Lee's  heart.  For  Instance,  after  one 
or  two  rehearsals  in  the  lobby,  the 
door  was  flung  open,  and  Julius 
rushed,  or  rather  toddled,  with  dis- 
tracted aspect,  into  the  apartment. 
Taking  with  his  short  legs  such  strides 
that  it  was  a  wonder  he  didn't  split 
in  two,  and  rapping  his  palm  against 
his  jutting  forehead,  he  went  up  to 
where  his  mother  sat,  and,  clasping 
his  hands  and  kneeling  down,  said, 
"  Great  queen,  listen  to  my  prayer  1 " 
And  when  Lady  Lee,  calling  him  a 
plaguy  monkey,  asked  him  what  he 
wanted,  he  said  pathetically,  "  Take, 
oh,  take  me  to  the  fair !  "  after  which 
a  suppressed  laugh  from  the  inventor 
of  the  drama  was  heard  behind  the 
scenes.  Then  Rosa,  entering,  took 
him  on  her  lap  to  tell  him  a  story — 
how  there  was  once  a  little  bo3%  who 
was  a  ver}'  good  little  boy,  and  had 
a  young  female  friend  who  loved  him 
very  much,  and  how  they  lived  to- 
gether in  great  felicity — at  least  they 
would  have  lived  so,  only  the  little 
boy  had  a  cruel  mamma,  who  never 
let  them  do  anything  they  wanted ; 
and  how  they  gradually  pined  away 
and  died,  and  were  covered  with 
leaves  by  robin  red-breasts,  while 
the  cruel  mamma,  who  was  sorry  for 
her  conduct  when  it  was  too  late,  was 
borne  away  by  a  flying  dragon ;  and 
that  the  name  of  thisnnnatoritl  parent, 
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who  received  this  signal  panishment, 
was  Lee — at  which  interesting  point 
the  sublime  allegory  was  intermpted 
by  Lady  Lee  langbing  and  calling 
them  two  silly  creatures,  while  Orelia 
threw  a  magazine  she  was  trying  to 
read  at  Bosa,  and  asked  her  how  she 
could  be  so  absurd  ? 

The  confederates  ended,  as  they 
usually  did,  in  gaining  their  point. 
It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the 
party  should  attire  themselves  in  the 
very  worst  clothes  they  had,  in  order 
to  appear  as  little  conspicuous  as 
possible  in  a  scene  not  probably  re- 
markable for  refinement;  and  that 
they  should  call  upon  Dr  Blossom, 
the  chief  physician  of  Doddington, 
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either  to  escort  them  himself  into  the 
scene,  or  to  provide  a  substitute — as 
if  the  Doctor  had  been  a  militia- man ; 
and  to  Doddington  accordingiy  thej 
drove. 

Bosa,  in  a  straw  bonnet  and  blue 
muslin  frock,  looked  very  like  a  pretty 
villager  out  for  a  holiday ;  and  the 
character  was  further  sustained  by  a 
little  basket  intended  to  hold  fairings 
for  Julius.  But  Lady  Lee,  also  in  a 
straw  bonnet  and  plain  dove-coloured 
shawl,  looked  as  much  like  a  fine 
lady  as  ever;  while,  as  for  Orelia, 
the  only  difference  in  her  was  that 
you  would  now  have  taken  her  for  a 
potentate  in  disguise. 


CHAPTE&  III. 


They  had  a  pleasant  drive  to  Dod- 
dington. The  lower  part  of  the  quiet 
country  town  seemed  more  deserted 
than  ever,  as  they  walked  up  the 
street  accompanied  by  the  doctor. 
The  few  people  whose  business  tied 
them  down  to  their  shops  looked  as 
if  they  would  gladly  have  forsaken 
them  to  partake  the  pleasures  of  the 
fair ;  with  the  exception  of  a  Metho- 
dist draper,  who  stood  at  his  door 
with  his  arms  straight  down  his  sides 
and  his  nose  in  the  air,  revelling  in 
the  idea  that  he  was  not  as  other 
men  are,  fair-goers  and  sinners,  and 
occasionally  casting  a  stem  glance  up 
the  street  leading  to  the  busy  scene, 
as  if  he  considered  it  the  broad  way 
that  led  to  destruction.  The  sta- 
tioner^s  shop,  which  Julius  always 
entered  with  delighted  expectation, 
and  wandered  with  rapture  through 
the  treasures  of  toys  and  picture- 
books  it  contained,  seemed  a  dole- 
ful every -day  affair  to  him  com- 
pared with  the  delight  he  anticipated 
in  the  region  of  the  fair,  whither  he 
was  now  all  eagerness  to  arrive. 

This  was  a  broad  macadamised 
portion  of  the  main  street,  having 
houses  on  one  side  only,  the  other 
being  bordered  by  a  field  known  as 
Luxon^s  Meadow,  from  the  name  of 
the  proprietor  of  it,  who  kept  a  public- 
house  hard  by.  None — not  even  the 
oldest  inhabitant  —  could  possibly, 
without  having  previously  been  pre- 
aeat  at  a  Whitsun  Fau*  in  Doddington, 


have  recognised  the  street  and  mea- 
dow for  the  same.  Both  were  glori- 
fied. The  street  contained  withia 
itself  a  smaller  street  made  by  covered 
stalls,  whose  proprietors  invited  the 
attention  of  passengers  to  heaps  of 
toys,  confectionary^  and  the  like  con- 
genial wares,  intermingled  with  more 
utilitarian  stalls,  where  boots  and 
shoes  (for  the  manufacture  of  which 
Doddington  was  famous  all  over  the 
country)  were  sold,  hanging  in  strings 
like  onions,  and  so  numerous,  that  you 
would  have  fancied  the  people  of  that 
region  must  have  been  centipedes  at 
the  very  least.  Looking  through  the 
space  left  between  one  of  these  stalls, 
and  another  containing  an  inviting  dis- 
play of  sweetmeats,  Luxon^s  Meadow 
was  seen  —  no  longer  the  barren, 
somewhat  dismal-looking  field,  more 
remarkable  for  the  flourishing  crop 
of  dockleaves  and  nettles  it  exhibited 
than  for  anything  else ;  but  a  gorgeous 
pleasure-ground,  where,  amid  wheel« 
barrows  of  nuts,  families  of  jugglers, 
painted  swings,  and  yellow  peep- 
shows,  rose  proudly  a  travelling 
theatre,  known  as  PowelPs  Pavilion, 
where  the  actors,  after  appearing 
inside  in  melodramas  which  occu- 
pied about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  performance,  came  out  upon  the 
stage  in  front,  in  their  magnificent 
dresses,  and  dazzled  the  populace  by 
walking  about  there  in  pairs.  Julius 
beheld  with  great  wonder  a  drunken 
countryman,  who  had  stuck  fast  in 
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a  creTice  of  the  stage,  assisted  down 
the  ladder  to  terra  firma  by  a  cour- 
teous warrior  in  a  brass  scaly  surcoat 
of  proof  and  a  tin  helmet. 

In  the  street,  opposite  the  meadow, 
was  a  long  low  show  made  of  canvass, 
with  an  ornamental  front  and  stage, 
whereon  a  merryandrew  was  de- 
lighting the  populace.  This  merry- 
andrew was  the  very  Methnsaleh  of 
merryandrews :  he  was  so  old  that 
he  had  long  since  lost  his  teeth ;  and 
his  month,  having  fallen  in,  left  so 
little  space  between  bis  nose  and  chin 
for  the  painting  of  his  lips,  that  the 
lower  one  extended  some  little  dis- 
tance down  his  throat.  Notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  this  pa- 
triarch showed  some  considerable 
agility,  elevating  occasionally  in  the 
air  a  pair  of  legs  that  seemed  the 
very  abode  and  stronghold  of  rheu- 
matism, and  walking  on  his  hands. 
He  wore  a  ruff  round  his  neck,  and 
rosettes  in  his  shoes ;  and  one  might 
almost  have  fancied  that,  having 
adopted  these  articles  of  costume 
when  a  youth  in  Elizabeth*s  time,  he 
had  stuck  to  them  ever  since.  Be- 
sides being  a  green  old  age,  his  was 
also  a  motley  old  age,  for  he  wore  a 
particoloured  doublet  and  tight  hose, 
painted  in  squares,  so  that,  if  he  had 
been  put  in  a  mangle,  and  rolled  out 
flat,  you  might  have  played  chess  on 
his  thighs.  And  so,  with  many  quips, 
conjuring  tricks,  and  comical  grimaces, 
this  old  gentleman  was  literally  tum- 
bling into  his  grave.  On  this  stage 
extremes  seemed  to  meet,  for  a  child 
about  Juliuses  age  and  size,  dressed  in 
a  spangled  doublet  and  white  drawers, 
tumbled  thereon,  with  a  sad  and 
serious  aspect,  in  imitation  of  his 
aged  associate. 

Passing  through  these  enchanted 
regions,  a  hoarse  voice  saluted  the 
visitor  —  and  a  fat,  red-faced,  and 
red-whiskered  man  might  be  seen, 
standing  on  the  front  of  his  wooden 
van,  which,  turning  down  on  hinges 
and  resting  on  props,  formed  a  stage 
whereon  he  exhibited  hardwares  of 
every  description,  produced  from  the 
interior  of  the  vehicle,  which  was 
fitted  up  like  a  shop.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Cheap  John,  a  man  who, 
besides  his  character  for  brilliant 
imagination  and  wit — faculties  patent 
to  any  observer  who  diose  to  stand 
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within  hearing  of  his  jokes  for  a 
minute  —  enjoyed  a  shadowy  but 
vast  reputation  as  a  pugilist,  though 
it  was  evident,  from  his  corpulence, 
that  a  single  tap  on  the  stomach 
from  an  antagonist  must  have  caused 
him  to  burst  like  an  Qgg,  Like 
Orpheus,  he  charmed  the  very  clods. 
Bumpkins  who  merely  went  to  enjoy 
his  facetiousness,  found  themselves, 
on  departing,  hampered  with  various 
sorts  of  hardware,  which  they  didn't 
exactly  know  what  to  do  with,  and 
which  they  certainly  never  intended 
to  buy.  Few  were  proof  against  the 
magic  of  his  eloquence,  which  drew, 
if  not  golden,  yet  copper,  and  occa- 
sionally silver  opinions,  from  roost 
of  his  listeners. 

From  the  spot  occupied  by  this 
orator,  a  glimpse  might  be  caught  of 
the  greater  splendours  of  the  fair. 
Music  from  the  brass-band  of  the  wild 
beast  show  broke  upon  the  ear,  and 
the  fluttering  of  vast  pictures,  ele- 
vated, like  sails,  on  masts,  caught 
the  eye — indistinct,  yet  still  imposing 
in  the  distance,  and  revealing,  on 
closer  view,  wonders  that  presently 
deprived  the  spectator  of  all  hope  of 
peace  of  mind,  till  he  had  satiated  his 
curiosity  with  a  survey  of  the  internal 
marvels  of  which  they  were  the  out- 
ward sign.  In  these  works  of  art  the 
lion  Wallace  fought  the  six  dogs  at 
Warwick;  a  white  bear  devoured  a 
hapless  polar  navigator,  whose  tar- 
paulin hat  was  visible  between  the 
animaPs  stupendous  and  inexorable 
jaws;  the  authentic  portrait  of  the 
wonderful  Fat  Boy  smiled,  in  bland 
obesity,  on  that  of  the  French  Giant 
in  the  opposite  caravan,  who  was  re- 
presented as  looking  down  from  a 
great  altitude  on  a  wondering  gen- 
tleman in  a  blue  surtout  and  brass 
buttons,  whose  shirt  -  frill  reached 
about  the  giant's  knee,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  be  a  person  of  fashion 
who  had  paid  his  money  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  canvass  of  these  great 
pictures  in  the  breeze  imparted  to  the 
objects  painted  thereon  a  slow  and 
solemn  motion,  which,  giving  a  sort 
of  unearthly  life  to  their  grim  faces 
and  steadfast  attitudes,  made  them 
appear  to  Julius  very  awful. 

Everything  was  charming  to  Julius. 
If  the  fairies  he  was  so  fond  of  hear- 
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ing  aboat  had  carried  him  in  a 
winged  chariot  to  their  own  country, 
he  coald  scarcely  haye  been  more  de- 
lighted. ^  His  mend  Rosa  had  pro- 
Tided  him  with  an  immense  painted 
trumpet,  which  had  taken  his  fancy, 
and  had  also  held  him  up  to  look  in 
at  the  glass  of  a  peepshow.  This  had 
merely  whetted  his  appetite  for  sight- 
seeing ;  and  immediately  on  arriying 
in  front  of  the  rows  of  caravans  where 
the  wild  beasts  were  stationed,  he 
became  clamorous  for  a  sight  of 
them. 

They  did  not,  perhaps,  come  up  to 
his  ideal.  He  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  finding  the  lion  so  plac- 
able, for  he  merely  winked  at  them 
as  they  passed  in  front  of  his  den ; 
the  polar  bear  also  declined  showing 
any  more  than  the  rear  of  his  person; 
while  the  Femyian  nightingale  re- 
mained mythic  as  the  phoenix,  although 
Julius  applied  earnestly  to  a  keeper 
in  corduroy  shorts  and  ankle  boots  to 
help  him  to  a  sight  of  that  singular 
bird.  The  man  laughed,  and,  saying 
'*Look  here,  master  I"  pointed  to  a 
pelican;  but  Julius  knew  all  about 
pelicans,  and  not  only  convicted  the 
keeper  of  the  attempted  imposition, 
but  gave  him  a  short  digest  of  pelican 
history  from  Bnffon.  Here  we  will 
leave  him,  making  acquaintance  with 
the  monkeys,  charmed  at  recognising 
the  ostriches,  and  outrageous  at  not 
being  permitted  to  ride  on  the  zebra, 
while  we  look  after  other  characters 
of  our  history. 

Kitty  Fillett,  after  being  introduced 
by  Mr  Noble  to  all  the  shows,  was 
refreshing  herself,  in  that  gentleman's 
society,  in  a  neighbouring  booth.  Mr 
Noble,  after  having  been  very  agree- 
able and  attentive  all  the  day,  was 
now  in  a  most  unchristian  and  des- 
perate state  of  mind.  This  was 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  good- 
looking  corporal  of  dragoons,  who  had 
lounged  in,  after  frequently  passing 
and  repassing  before  them,  appa- 
rently thinking  much  more  of  the  too 
favourable  and  admiring  glances  which 
Kitty  cast  on  him,  than  of  the  ire  that 
was  flashed  to  wither  him  from  the 
eyes  of  Noble.  The  corporal  was  a 
tall,  slender  fellow,  of  a  somewhat 
rotti  and  dissipated  aspect;  his  forage- 
cap was  set  jauntUy  on  one  side  of 
his  wavy  black  hair,  his  mustache 


was  evidently  nurtured  like  some  rare 
exotic,  and  he  had  a  waist,  as  Kitty 
said,  like  an  hour-glass. 

Miss  Fillett*s  conduct  was  certainly 
aggravating.  She  had  begun  by 
whispering  to  Noble  remarks  on  the 
uniform  and  general  appearance  of 
the  object  of  his  wrath,  and,  totally 
regu*dless  of  the  gruff  and  short 
replies  vouchsafed,  had  taken  occa- 
sion to  enlarge  on  the  charms  of  mili- 
tary people  in  general  and  dragoons 
in  particular. 

"  There's  a  hair  about  thim,"  said 
Kitty,  mincing  her  words  to  suit  the 
subject — ^'  there's  a  hair  about  thim 
not  met  with  out  of  the  army.    Their 
manners  is  generally  ixquisite,  and 
their— oh,  did  you  ever  see  such  a 
white  hand,  now  he's  took  his  gloves 
off?" 
"  D — n  his  handl "  muttered  Noble. 
"  No  gentleman's  is  whiter,"  pur- 
sued Kitty;  *^  and  his  eyes— law,  how 
they  do  sparkle !— don't  they,  Harry?  " 
"  Do  they !  "  said  Harry,  shortly  \ 
then,  sotto  voce,  *^I  should  like  to 
bung  'em  up." 

"  And  isn't  his  jacket  beautiful  ?  " 
whispered  the  enthusiastic  Fillett. 
"  Look  at  the  lace  on  the  front." 

"  P'raps  you  may  see  it  laced  on 
the  back  presently,"  growled  Noble^ 
savagely  grasping  his  stick,  and  un- 
able longer  to  repress  his  displeasure. 
But  Kitty  pretended  to  think  he  was 
joking.  She  made  nonsensical  re- 
marks, and  then  laughed  loudly  at 
them,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Corporal,  and  establish  an  understand- 
ing with  him ;  while  he,  switching 
his  boot  with  his  cane,  glanced  at 
her  with  a  coolly  critical  air,  as  if  he 
was  used  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

How  long  Harry  Noble's  wrath 
might  have  taken  to  boil  over,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  doubtful.  Jast 
as  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  some 
plausible  reason  for  stepping  np  to 
the  Corporal,  and  inviting  him  into  the 
next  field  to  settle  their  claims.  Lady 
Lee's  party  came  in  front  of  the 
booth,  stopt  for  a  moment,  in  their 
way  down  the  street,  by  the  crowd 
gathered  round  a  huge  bumpkin,  who, 
incited  thereto  by  ale  and  approba- 
tion, was  performing  a  hornpipe  in 
hobnailed  shoes,  leaving  deep  impres- 
sions of  the  nails  in  the  road  at  every 
step. 
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This  disciple  of  Terpsichore,  find- 
iog  his  efforts  well  received,  haid  pro- 
cured a  partner  whom  he  had  danced 
into  breathless  exhaustion,  and  he 
was  now  looking  ronnd  for  a  suitable 
fair  one  to  supply  her  place.  In  his 
exalted  mood,  Orelia's  style  of  beauty 
appeared  to  him  most  likely  to  do 
him  credit,  and  he  accordingly 
pranced  up,  with  the  grace  and  vigour 
of  one  of  his  own  plough-horses,  and 
seized  her  hand.  Orelia  snatched  it 
away. 

"  Wretch  1 "  cried  she,  looking  at  him 
like  an  insulted  queen — "  Begone  I " 

*'  The  fellow's  mad  I "  cried  Doctor 
Blossom — ^^get  away,  sir  I  Call  a 
constable!'*  quoth  the  Doctor,  au- 
thoritatively, to  the  crowd  in  general, 
on  seeing  the  man  persist  in  his  de- 
sign. 

The  dragoon  Corporal,  leaving  his 
contemplation  of  Miss  Fillett,  had 
lounged  to  the  front  of  the  booth, 
where  he  stood  coolly  scanning  the 
ladies.  He  now  stept  forward,  and, 
interposing  between  the  flushed  and 
angry  Orelia  and  her  pertinacious 
assailant,  seized  the  man  by  the  col- 
lar, and  burled  him  violently  back. 

The  countryman  was  fully  three 
stone  heavier  than  the  trim  soldier, 
and,  recovering  himself,  rushed  at  him 
in  full  confidence  of  utterly  annihilat- 
ing him  with  one  swashing  blow  of 
his  great  fist.  His  brother  bumpkins, 
nnanimously  indulging  the  same  ex- 
pectation, encouraged  him  by  crying 
out,  "Gi'  ut  un,  Joe;  d — n  thee,  gi'  nt 
an  ! ''  and  were  proportionably  asto- 
nished when  the  Corporal  threw  him- 
self into  an  easy  attitude,  and,  by 
what  appeared  to  their  unscientific 
eyes  the  mere  straightening  of  his 
right  arm,  sent  his  big  antagonist  to 
the  earth  like  a  slaughtered  ox. 

A  tremendous  row  ensued.  Some 
comrades  of  the  Corporal's,  who  were 
near,  set  to  at  once  with  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  the  countryman's 
friends,  all  actuated  by  a  unanimous 
impulse.  Two  or  three  officers,  see- 
ing the  red  jackets  gleaming  fitfully 
amidst  overpowering  masses  of  cor- 
duroy and  fustian,  cast  themselves 
into  the  fray,  and  were  reinforced  by 
a  couple  of  Oxford  men  on  a  visit  to 
their  friends  in  the  town,  who,  ex- 
pecting to  be  ordained  shortly,  and 
to  be  debarred  from  the  comfort  of 
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combating  bargemen  in  future,  em- 
braced the  present  opportunity  with 
grateful  promptitude.  Amateurs  of 
Doddington  were  equally  ready  to 
exert  their  prowess — ^ahowmen  were 
affected  by  the  contagious  example- 
harlequins,  descending  from  theur 
stages,  ranged  themselves  against 
rival  Pantaloons,  while  Columbines 
screamed  after  them  in  vain ;  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  French  Giant  took 
the  opportunity  of  settling  a  private 
and  long-festering  grudge  with  the 
owner  of  the  Albino  Lady. 

The  Corporal  showed  himself  a 
paladin  in  courtesy  no  less  than  in 
valour.  He  carefully  interposed  his 
person  as  a  shield  to  the  ladies,  and 
the  fray  streamed  away  on  each  side 
as  from  a  rock.  Still,  they  might  have 
been  sadly  josUed,  had  not  the  vene- 
rable merryandrew  before  mentioned 
hurried  down  his  ladder,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  snapping  his  unfortunate 
old  legs,  and  handed  them  up  to  his 
stage,  out  of  harm's  way. 

Harry  Noble,  burning  to  avenge 
his  wrongs  on  the  dragoon,  was  mean- 
while forcing  his  way  through  the 
crowd  towards  that  redoubted  per- 
sonage, intendmg  forthwith  to  dis- 
figure permanently,  by  the  bunging-up 
of  eyes,  loss  of  fore-teeth,  and  flatten- 
ing of  nose,  the  face  that  Kitty  Fillett 
had  found  so  charming.  Whether 
these  fell  designs  would  have  been 
executed,  or  whether  Harry,  coming 
for  wool,  might  have  gone  home  shorn, 
is  not  known,  for  the  duel  did  not  take 
place.  Just  as  Harry's  furious  face, 
glaring  on  the  Corporal  within  a 
couple  of  yards,  met  the  eye  of  the 
latter,  and  admonished  him  to  look 
out  for  a  fresh  foe,  a  couple  of  horses' 
heads  came  between  them. 

^^  Hi  I  hi  1*'  shouted  the  corpulent 
coachman,  who  drove  the  Lightning 
royal  mail.  "By  your  leave  there! 
— make  a  lane,  wiU  ye?  Give  'em  a 
note,  Jim,"  (to  the  guard.) 

The  guard  sounded  his  horn,  and 
then  flourished  it,  shouting,  '^  Room 
for  the  mail! — make  way  there!" 
evidently  lost  in  wonder  at  the  effron- 
tery of  any  person  or  persons  daring 
to  delay  for  an  instant  his  Majesty's 
mail ;  while  a  passenger,  who  sat  on 
the  box-seat,  said,  "Drive  into  the 
infernal  scoundrels  1 " 

The  ooadunan  ww  by  nature  a 
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choleric  person,  and  his  choler  had 
been  fed  for  many  years  with  brandy 
and  water,  lilie  a  lamp.  He  conld  ill 
brook  hindrances  of  any  kind,  and 
was  scarcely  to  be  stopt  even  by  such 
decisive  impediments  as  loss  of  linch- 
pins, impassable  snow-drifts,  and  the 
like  dispensations  of  Providence.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  to  choose  between 
suppressing  his  wrath  (which  woold 
certainly,  by  inducing  apoplexy,  have 
caused  him  to  drop  off  his  perch  like 
an  over-fed  goldfinch)  and  venting  it 
forthwith,  he  chose  the  less  £atal  alter- 
native, and  touched  up  his  leaders. 
Those  noble  animals,  sidling  and  cur- 
vetting, with  the  traces  over  theur 
backs,  pushed  on,  and  did  great  exe- 
cution, terminating  several  pugilistic 
encounters  with  a  suddenness  that 
the  most  active  Middlesex  magistrate, 
assisted  by  the  rural  police,  might 
have  tried  in  vain  to  emulate.  The 
warrior  in  the  tin  helmet,  before 
alluded  to,  and  a  pugnacious  Harle- 
quin who  had  attacked  him,  were 
prostrated  in  opposite  directions. 
Harry  Noble  was  sent  reeling  into 
the  very  arms  of  Kitty  Fillett,  who 
was  shedding  tears  like  a  watering- 
pot  ;  and  other  less  eager  belligerents 
quietly  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, and  cleared  the  way  for  the  mail. 

The  Lightning  was  beginning  to 
exchange  its  slow  walk  throngh  the 
crowd  for  a  slow  trot,  and  the  coach- 
man^s  face  was  returning  from  deep 
ultra-marine  to  its  natural  lake  tint, 
when  Lady  Lee,  casting  her  eyes  npon 
the  coach,  called  aloud,  *'  Oh,  Colonel 
Lee !  Colonel  Lee ! '' 

The  passenger  on  the  coach-box 
turned,  and,  instantly  recognising  her 
ladyship  perched  on  a  stage  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  him,  in  company  with 
her  son,  two  young  ladies,  a  merry- 
andrew,  and  a  juvenile  tumbler,  he 
did  what  all  the  people  in  the  faur 
probably  couldn^t  have  done,  for,  by 
a  word  and  a  touch  on  the  arm,  he 
caused  the  coachman  to  pull  up  while 
he  descended ;  and,  further,  that  impe- 
tuous charioteer,  before  proceeding  on 
his  way,  respectfully  touched  his  hat 
to  him,  as  did  the  guard. 

Bagot*s  first  exclamation,  on  ascend- 
ing the  stage,  was  ^*  God  bless  my 
sonir*  Then,  shaking  Lady  Lee*s 
hand,  and  motioning  with  his  head 
towards  the  aged  menyaadrew,  be 


said,  ^^  You  haven't  joined  the  profes- 
sion, have  you,  Hester?" — for  Bagot 
was  a  man  who  could  be  pleasantly 
facetious  with  ladies. 

^*rm  so  glad  you're  come,"  said 
Lady  Lee ;  "  you  can  take  care  of  us 
as  far  as  the  hotel,  and  go  home  in 
the  carriage.  My  dears,  this  is  Co- 
lonel Lee;  and  these  are  my  friends, 
Miss  Payne  and  Rosa  Young." 

The  Colonel,  taking  off  his  white 
felt  hat,  made  a  bow — rather  a  slang 
bow — to  each,  and  then  shook  hands, 
first  with  Orelia,  who  gave  him  hers 
as  if  she  expected  him  to  go  down  on 
his  knees  and  kiss  it,  and  then  with 
Bosa.  He  diffused  round  him  a  pal- 
pable halo,  as  it  were,  of  brandy  and 
water.  He  was  dressed  in  the  white 
hat  just  mentioned,  a  green  neckcloth 
with  white  squares,  a  Newmarket 
cutaway,  with  a  white  greatcoat  over 
it,  and  trousers  buttoned  at  the  ankles 
over  drab  gaiters.  He  had  evidentlpr 
been  a  good-looking  man  before  his 
nose  grew  so  swollen,  his  forehead  so 
flushed,  his  eyes  so  open  and  watery, 
and  his  under  lip  so  protruding  and 
tremulous.  His  hair  was  somewhat 
long  at  the  sides  and  back,  and 
grizzled  to  iron  grey,  as  were  his 
voluminous  whiskers  and  the  tuft  on 
his  under  lip. 

The  Colonel,  having  shaken  hands 
with  them  as  aforesaid,  and  also  with 
Julius,  who  plucked  him  by  the  skirts, 
and  called  him  ^*  Uncle  Bag,"  said, 
^*  Suppose  we  imitate  Miss  O'Neil, 
and  retire  from  the  stage" — which 
they  accordingly  did,  after  acknow- 
ledging substantially  the  civility  of 
the  ancient  merryandrew,  who  stood 
bowing  before  them,  while  the  fixed  • 
smile  painted  on  his  spotted  face  en- 
tirely contradicted  his  deferential  atti- 
tude, and  gave  to  the  spectators  the 
idea  that  he  was  openly  making  fun 
of  the  whole  party. 

As  they  passed  down  the  street  to 
the  hotel,  Bagot  frequently  stopt  to 
shake  hands  with  people  of  all  classes 
who  came  up  to  greet  him — farmers* 
whose  grounds  he  sometimes  shot 
over,  held  out  their  horny  hands; 
Peter  Pearce,  a  drunken  shoemaker, 
left  his  stall,  and  danced  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  street  in  front  of  them, 
to  testify  his  satisfaction  at  the  Colo- 
nel's  arrival;  Tom  Jago,  a  wool- 
comber,  who  cared  more  for  fields 
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sports  than  for  his  trade,  came  np, 
tonching  his  hat,  to  tell  of  some 
trampers  having  lately  been  seen  net- 
ting the  river  for  salmon ;  and  Mrs 
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from  her  black  eyes  as  she  welcomed 
the  Colonel  back  to  Doddington — all 
of  whom  Bagot  treated  with  a  gra- 
cious and  jocular  familiarity,  that  fally 


Susan  Golightly,  the  bnxom  wife  of    maintained  for  him  his  position  in  the 
an  innkeeper,  cast  a  merry  glance    popular  esteem. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Bagot's  visits  to  the  Heronry  were, 
for  the  most  part,  regulated  by  sport- 
ing events.  He  was  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  all  great  race  meetings, 
and  spent  here  the  intervals,  espe- 
cially if  his  funds  were  low.  The 
state  of  these  funds  was  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  on  his  adroitness  or 
good  fortune  in  betting  or  at  play, 
for  Sir  Joseph's  legacy  had  dwindled 
do>vn  to  a  minute  fraction  on  the 
settling  day  of  the  very  first  Derby 
after  the  testator's  death. 

On  the  occasions  of  these  visits,  he 
and  Lady  Lee  had  always  been  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other.  He 
had  his  own  rooms,  where  he  enter- 
tained his  own  companions,  ordered 
his  own  meals,  and  led  a  free-and- 
easy  bachelor  life  of  it.  He  made 
himself  useful  by  regulating  the  stable 
economy,  and  bringing  the  steward  to 
book,  as  he  termed  it. 

On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  Bagot 
walked  over  to  Monkstone,  the  house 
already  described  as  standing  across 
the  river,  within  view  of  the  windows 
of  the  Heronry ;  and,  as  Bagot  was 
not  accustomed  to  pay  visits  of  cere- 
mony or  friendship,  we  may  state  at 
once  that  he  had  an  object  in  view. 

Monkstone  had  been  purchased  by 
an  old  gentleman,  who,  rising  from 
low  beginnings  to  considerable  wealth, 
had  conceived  a  wish,  in  his  old  age, 
to  become  the  founder  of  a  famUy. 
As  he  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  had 
no  intention  of  marrying,  he  cast  about 
among  his  relatives  for  a  suitable  heir. 
Having  selected  a  nephew,  he  took 
him  into  his  house,  and  brought  him 
up  to  consider  himself  the  future  suc- 
cessor to  Monkstone;  and,  dying  a 
few  years  after,  left  him  his  sole  heir. 

Mr  Jonathan  Dubbley,  this  fortu- 
nate inheritor,  had  been  considerably 
neglected  both  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion. He  was  far  from  bright  origi- 
nally, and  the  dull  surface  of  his  mind 
was  covered,  when  his  nncle  adopted 


him,  with  many  years'  rust.  At  his 
uncle's  death,  his  estate  and  income 
were  such  as  to  give  him  consideration 
in  the  county,  and  he  suddenly  found 
himself  a  prominent  character  in  scenes 
to  which  he  was  totally  unaccustomed. 
He  was  a  grand  juryman — he  was  a 
magistrate  and  J.  P.  His  tenantry 
made  him  a  man  of  consequence  at 
elections ;  and,  to  crown  his  greatness, 
he  had  this  year  been  chosen  High 
Sheriff. 

On  one  point  he  now  began  to  feel  his 
deficiency  more  strongly  than  all  the 
rest — he^wanted  a  well-bred  wife — he 
wanted  to  marry  a  woman  who  should 
possess  qualities  to  form  a  light  agree- 
able background  to  his  own  solid 
merits — one  who  should,  as  Mr  Tenny- 
son expresses  it,  set  herself  to  him 
"  as  perfect  music  unto  noble  words" 
— the  noble  words  being,  in  his  case, 
four  thousand  a-year.  After  casting 
about  among  the  eligible  spinsters  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  taking  counsel 
with  the  landlord  of  the  Dubbley 
Arms  and  his  own  gamekeeper,  he  at 
length  fixed  upon  Lady  Lee  as  the 
most  suitable  match  he  could  dis- 
cover. She  was  known  to  be  a  woman 
of  talent  and  striking  address ;  any- 
body who  had  eyes  could  see  she  was 
handsome ;  and,  moreover,  she  would 
be  by  no  means  a  dowerless  bnde,  a 
circumstance  that  weighed  powerfully 
in  the  calculations  of  Squire  Dubbley, 
who  had  been  taught  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  money,  and  who 
was  both  tolerably  acute  and  very 
obstinate  where  his  own  interests  were 
concerned.  The  grand  obstacle  to  a 
declaration  of  his  wishes  was  an  in- 
superable bashfnlness  with  which  the 
Squire  became  afflicted  when  in  the 
company  of  ladies  of  high  degree,  but 
which  did  not,  however,  affect  him  in 
his  interconrse  with  the  sex  generally. 

Sqnure  Dubbley  had  a  very  great 
respect  for  Colonel  Bagot  Lee  — 
greater,  perhaps,  than  for  any  other 
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person — not  altogether  because  Bagot 
was  a  sharp  fellow,  for  there  were 
fellows  sharper  than  Bagot,  of  whom 
the  Squire  thought  but  little.  In 
general,  Mr  Dubbley  disliked  people 
who  showed  any  superiority  to  him- 
self, which  had  the  effect  of  narrowing 
his  circle  of  esteemed  friends  consider- 
ably. When  men  shone,  in  his  com- 
pany, on  subjects  which  he  did  not 
understand,  he  would  abuse  them 
dreadfully  behind  their  backs — say  to 
bis  intimates  that  people  might  call 
such-a-one  clever,  but  he  was  a  cursed 
bad  shot — couldn't  hit  a  hay- stack; 
or  that  he  had  no  hand  on  a  horse, 
and  rode  like  a  tailor;  with  divers 
other  slanders.  But  Bagofs  sharp- 
ness evinced  itself  in  pursuits  congenial 
to  the  Squire's  tastes — in  field-sports, 
in  skill  on  the  turf,  and  in  knowledge 
of  the  dark  comers  of  London  life,  to 
which  he  had  last  year  introduced 
Dubbley,  piloting  him  into  various 
haunts,  where  the  inexperienced 
Squire  would  probably  have  fared  but 
ill  in  purse,  person,  and  reputation, 
but  for  the  protection  of  Bagot,  who 
walked  through  all  these  fiery  furnaces 
like  a  moral  salamander.  Bagot,  too, 
had  furnished  him  with  many  valu- 
able hints  for  his  conduct  in  his  new 
sphere,  and  for  the  management  of 
his  property.  These  merits,  added  to 
a  sort  of  jovial  overbearing  good- 
humour  of  Bagot's,  caused  the  Squu-e, 
as  before  said,  to  regard  him  with  a 
much  greater  respect  than  he  would 
have  felt  for  a  more  respectable  person. 

He  had  not  failed  to  hint  to  this 
potent  ally  (though  in  a  somewhat 
distant  and  sheepish  way)  his  admi- 
ration for  Lady  Lee.  Bagot  had  at 
first  laughed  at  him,  but,  finding  the 
Squire's  affections  to  be  more  seriously 
engaged  than  he  had  imagined,  he 
began  to  consider  in  his  own  mind 
how  he  could  best  turn  the  circum- 
stance to  account.  It  was  with  the 
view  of  executing  the  result  of  his 
meditations  that  he  now  visited  Monk- 
stone,  on  the  first  day  of  his  coming 
down  into  the  country. 

He  found  Mr  Dubbley,  just  returned 
from  rabbit- shooting,  xikmg  off  his 
half-boots  and  gaiters  in  the  hall.  He 
was  a  good-looking  man,  about  five- 
and-thirty,  rather  bald,  with  a  cunning 
eye  and  an  imbecile  half-smile.  On 
seeing  Bagot  come  up  the  steps,  tiie 
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Squire  ran  towards  him  in  his  worsted 
stockings,  with  the  knee-strings  of 
his  corduroy  breeches  dangling  about 
his  calves 

"  'Pon  my  life.  Colonel,"  said  Mr 
Dubbley,  *'I  never  was  so  glad  to 
see  anybody.  I  was  just  thinking 
how  the  devil  I  was  to  get  through 
the  evening.  Your  presence  quite 
survives  me."  The  Squire  meant  re- 
vives, but  his  language  was  sometimes 
even  less  clear  than  his  ideas. 

"  Dubbley,  my  boy,  how  goes  it?" 
said  Bagot.  ^^  Been  working  the  rab- 
bits, eh?  You  look  sound,  wind  and 
Umb." 

^*  Sound  as  a  bell,"  said  Squire 
Dubbley,  ^'  and  most  particular  hun- 
gry. Just  you  go  into  the  dining- 
room.  Colonel,  and  wait  while  I  wash 
my  hands.  I'll  order  another  plate 
to  be  laid." 

Bagot  accordingly  entered  the 
dining-room.  He  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mark several  alterations  in  the  apart- 
ment. Some  French  (very  French) 
prints  had  been  removed.  The  ex- 
tremely plain  furniture  of  old  Mr 
Dubbley's  time  was  replaced  by  the 
productions  of  a  London  upholsterer. 
Some  books,  too  —  rare  objects  at 
Monkstone — in  very  grand  bindings, 
lay  scattered  about.  Bagot  took  up 
one — it  was  an  illustrated  Life  of 
Napoleon.  Presently  the  Squire  en- 
tered at  another  door,  bearing  a  cob- 
webbed  bottle  in  each  hand,  and 
another  under  his  arm. 

*^  I  stick  to  my  old  rule,"  said  the 
Squire — *'  always  go  to  the  cellar 
myself.  Why,  a  tippling  butler  might 
knock  off  the  head  of  a  bottle,  and 
drink  it  up  any  time,  if  he  had  the 
keys.  Colonel ;  and  how  should  I  be 
the  wiser? — unless,"  added  the  Squire, 
thoughtfully,  *^  unless  I  was  counting 
the  bottles  all  day  long." 

"  You're  a  sharp  fellow,  Dubbley," 
said  Bagot,  who  wanted  to  put  him 
in  good  humour.  ^^'Twould  be  a 
clever  butler  that  could  do  you.'* 

The  Squire  chuckled.  "  Yes,"  said 
he,  "I'm  pretty  sharp.  Yes,  ves, 
sharp  enough,  by  George  1  I  get  done 
sometimes,  though.  Ah,  Colonel,  I 
wish  you  had  been  here  a  little  wh^^. 
ago.  'Pon  my  life,  I  never  wished  so 
much  for  anybody.  Do  you  remem- 
ber Sally  Perkins  ?  " 

"What— the  good-looking  house- 
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maidl"  said  Bagot  ''Yes— deaced 
fine  girl;  70a  rather  admired  her, 
didn't  you?" 

"I  gave  her  warning,"  said  Mr 
Dubbley,  "  because,  instead  of  mind- 
ing her  work,  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  going  about  to  fairs  and  merry- 
makings ;  and  I  told  her  I  should  only 
give  her  half  the  wages  we'd  agreed 
upon,  because  she'd  turned  out  so 
good-for-nothing.  What  do  yon  think 
she  said  to  that,  now?" 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Bagot.  "  What 
did  she  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  she  said,"  returned  the 
Squu-e,  "  that  if  I  didn't  pay  her 
double,  she'd  summon  me,  and  swear 
that  I  had  refused  her  her  money  out 
of  revenge  because  she  wouldn't  let 
me  make  love  to  her." 

*'  Oh  I "  said  Bagot,  drily. 

''  And  I  told  her  to  go  to  the  devil ; 
but  she  went  to  a  lawyer — " 

*'  Quite  a  different  course,"  said 
Bagot. 

'*  And,  by  George,"  said  the  Squire, 
''  she  made  him  believe  her  story.  I'd 
have  kicked  against  it — yes,  I'd  have 
gone  to  jail  first — for  the  jade  used 
to  skylark  with  half  the  parish, 
though  she'd  have  nothing  to  say  to 
me ;  but  I  wanted  to  keep  the  thing 
quiet,  and  I  gave  in.  Certain  people," 
said  the  Squire,  laying  his  finger  on 
his  nose,  and  winking  at  Bagot, 
''  might  hav«  heard  of  it." 

''  Certain  people  ?  "  said  Bagot,  in- 
terrogatively. 

**  Ah,"  said  the  Squire,  "  these 
things  sonnS  queer  to  ladies.  I  might 
have  felt  ashamed  before  somebody 
we  know  —  somebody  you  and  1 
know,"  said  the  Squire,  looking  idioti- 
cally wise. 

''  Where  did  these  books  come 
from?'*  inquired  Bagot,  pretending 
not  to  notice  the  Squire's  drift.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  you  ever  read  any- 
thing now.  What  made  yon  get  that 
Life  of  Napoleon  ?  " 

"Ah,"  said  Mr  Dubbley,  "great 
traveller.  Napoleon  1  Yes,  I've  l^gun 
to  read.  I  felt  my  deficience.  I've 
felt  it  a  good  while,  but  it  has  come 
jlainer  upon  me  lately.  Last  time  I 
\^  in  town  I  gave  a  bookseller  an 
order  to  fill  my  shelves." 

"  Who  selected  your  library  ? " 
asked  Bagot.  "  Had  the  gamekeeper 
anything  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
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"  I  left  it  to  the  bookseller,"  replied 
Dnbbley.  "I  gave  him  the  size  of 
the  shelves  to  an  inch,  and  you'll  find 
'em  quite  full.  They're  all  bound 
aJike,  too." 

"  Why,  it  must  have  been  rather 
expensive,"  said  Bagot,  looking  to- 
wfl^s  the  volume.  "All  bound  in 
Russia,  eh  ?  " 

"  Russia  I  No,  d — n  it,  no,"  said 
the  Squire,  "  they  were  all  bound  in 
London,  every  one  of  'em  ;  and  I  had 
to  come  down  for  'em  handsomely,  as 
you  say.  You  see,"  said  the  Squire, 
as  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  "  one 
must  read  to  have  something  to  say 
in  ladies'  society.  If  'twasn't  for  that, 
curse  me  if  I'd  ever  look  at  a  book." 

"  Which  are  you  reading  up  for  ?  " 
asked  Bagot — "  the  housemaid  or  the 
cook?  By  gad,  I  expect,  Dubbley, 
to  see  you  marry  the  scullery- maid 
yet  I " 

"  Eh  —  what  ?"  said  the  Squire, 
changing  colour,  (for  he  had  much 
more  confidence  in  Bagot's  opinion 
than  his  own,  even  on  such  a  point.) 
"  No,  hang  it,  don't  say  that !  Scul- 
lery-maid ! — no,  by  Greorgel  nor  dairy- 
maid neither,"  he  muttered.  "No, 
no,  I  thought  you  knew  my  mind 
better  than  that." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Dubbley, 
my  boy,"  said  the  Colonel,  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  looking 
at  him,  "  if  yon  don't  mind  what 
yon're  at,  some  sharp  woman  or  other 
will  take  you  in — some  pretty  servant- 
maid,  whose  sense  of  propriety  is 
proof  against  a  five-pound  note.  I'd 
engage  to  make  any  good-looking  girl 
iifthe  parish  marry  you  before  Christ- 
mas, if  she'd  only  follow  my  instruc- 
tions.'* 

"For  God's  sake  don't  talk  like  that  I 
— the  thing's  beyond  a  joke  I  Come, 
Colonel,  you  wouldn't  be  so  unfriend- 
ly ?  "  said  Mr  Dubbley,  pushing  away 
his  plate,  and  rubbing  his  bald  fore- 
head nervously  with  lus  napkin,  as  he 
thought  of  the  Colonel's  unbounded 
resources,  all  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  unfortunate  self. 

Bagot  laughed.  "  If  you're  such  a 
confounded  spoon  that  you  can't  trust 
yourself,  Dubbley,"  said  he,  "  why 
don't  you  put  yourself  out  of  harm's 
way?  Why  don't  you  marry  some 
respectable  woman  that  would  do  you 
credit  and  keep  you  out  of  scrapes  ?  " 
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The  yeiy  thing,"  said  Dabblej, 
«« the  very  thing  I  intend.  IVe  been 
thinking  of  it  this  long  while.  What 
d'je  think  now  of  a  certain  person — 
a  certain  person  not  very  far  off  ?  Any 
chance  for  me,  eh  ?  " 

^'The  very  thing,**  said  the  Colonel ; 
'*  nothing  could  be  better.  Hand- 
some, accomplished,  rich — what  could 
be  better?  But  there  go  two  words 
to  that  bargain.  Yon  know  that, 
don't  you  ?  " 

*^  What — mine  and  hers,  eh  ?  "  said 
the  Squire,  looking  wise. 

^*  Mine,  I  fancy,  is  more  important 
than  either,*'  said  Bagot,  gravely. 

"  Why,  I  know  you've  great  influ- 
ence with  her.  Colonel.  But,  then, 
I  always  thought  you  a  firiend  of 
mine." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  '*  you're 
not  a  bad  fellow,  Dubbley,  I  believe — 
though  you  did  refuse  to  lend  me  that 
two  hundred  I  wanted  the  last  time  I 
was  down." 

*'*'  Hadn't  got  it,  upon  my  soul — 
couldn't  have  raised  it  without  a 
mortgage,  I'll  take  my  solemn  oath," 
said  Mr  Dubbley,  with  great  warmth 
and  some  confusion ;  for  he  lied,  and 
Bagot  knew  it. 

**  Pooh,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I 
know,  to  a  penny,  the  amount  of  the 
rents  you  had  then  lying  in  Dodding- 
ton  bank.  But  never  mind  ;  you're 
right  to  be  sharp.  Every  man  for 
hunself,  and  God  for  us  all  I  Bat  I've 
something  more  to  say  to  her  lady- 
ship's marriage  than  my  mere  rela- 
tionship gives  me  a  right  to  say.  You 
know,  if  she  marries  without  my  con- 
sent, she  forfeits  her  income  and  the 
place." 

**  But  it  won't  do  you  any  good  to 
say  no,"  said  the  Squire. 

*^  Won't  it,  indeed  I  If  she  marries 
without  my  consent,  part  of  what  she 
forfeits  comes  to  me,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel. *^  And  you  don't  think  me  such 
a  confounded  fool  as  to  give  all  this 
away  to  a  man  who  looks  so  close 
after  his  own,  and  cares  so  little  about 
his  firiends,  as  you  I " 

The  Squire  looked  blank.  He  really 
didn't  know  what  argument  to  set 
against  these  forcible  ones.  Bagot 
helped  him  to  one. 

''  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there's 
this  to  be  said :  If  she  never  marries, 
I  shall  be  no  better  off  than  I  am. 


I  may  keep  her  single,  but  that  will 
do  me  no  good.  We  shall  be  dis- 
obliging each  other.'* 

^Lr  Dubbley,  after  a  minute's  in- 
tense thought,  got  into  this  new  posi- 
tion. 

"  And  therefore,**  Bagot  went  on, 
"  if  I  could  find  a  man  who  would 
make  it  worth  my  while  to  say  yes, 
why,  perhaps  yes  would  be  swd.'* 

**  What  do  you  call  worth  your 
while  ?  "  asked  the  Squire. 

"  Ah,"  said  Bagot,  "  that  would  be 
a  point  for  future  consideration.  There 
are  a  good  many  preliminaries  to  be 
gone  through  before  we  come  to  that. 
For  instance,  I  suppose  her  ladyship 
doesn't  dream  of  you  as  a  suitor 
yet.  What  d'ye  think,  now?— does 
she  ?  " 

"Why,  no,"  said  the  Squire,  "  no— 
that  is,  I  can't  say.  I  call  there  now 
and  then.  Fve  sent  her  a  good  deal 
of  game." 

"  You  won't  get  on  very  fast  with- 
out a  little  help,  I  suspect,**  said 
Bagot.  "  If  Lady  Lee  was  a  cham- 
bermaid, now — but  she's  a  devilish 
well-bred,  exclusive,  superior  sort  of 
person,  with  deuced  high  notions." 

"  Yes,  by  George  I "  said  the  Squire. 
"  I  know  that ;  I'm  as  moute  as  a 
muce — I  mean  as  mute  as  a  mouse — 
in  her  company.  But  I  should  get 
over  that.  However,  give  me  a  lift, 
and  —  and  we'll  see  about  the  two 
hundred.  Colonel,"  he  added. 
Bagot  shook  his  head. 
"Two  hundred  might  have  neen 
all  very  well  when  I  asked  you,"  daid 
he,  **  but  twice  two  hundred  wouldn't 
serve  me  now.  The  fact  is,  I'm 
infernally  dipped — let  in  at  that  cursed 
Spring  Meeting." 

The  Squire  fidgeted  in  his  chair, 
and  glanced  nervously  at  him.  Pre- 
sently he  rose,  and,  unlocking  his 
writing-desk,  took  out  some  slips  of 
paper — promissory  notes  of  Bagot's — 
and  began  to  enumerate  them. 

"  Fifty  last  December  twelvemonth,]* 
said  he  —  "a  hundred  more  in  April 
— a  hundred  and  seventy-five  more, 
up  to  last  Christmas— making,  with 
interest — *' 

"  Interest,  be  hanged ! "  roared 
Bagot.  "Put  up  your  paper  I  I  vow 
to  heaven,  you  look  like  some  infernal 
Jew  money-lender  preparing  to  fore- 
close.   As  to  the  other  five  hundred, 
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Dubblej,  I  woaldn't  trouble  yoa  on 
anj  accooDt.  Young  Crackentborpe 
of  Rosemead  will  lend  it  me  in  a 
minute.  He's  a  trump,  that  fellow, 
when  he  can  serve  a  friend.^' 

**  All,"  said  the  Squire,  packing  up 
his  bills,  much  relieved,  ^^  I*m  sure 
he  will,  with  pleasure.  He's  a  rich 
fellow,  Crackentborpe ;  and  if  he  says 
he  hasn't  the  money,  don't  you  believe 
him.  I  heard  him  bragging  the  other 
day  that  he  had  a  loose  thousand  or 
two  to  invest.'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Bagot,  "  a  regular 
trump  ;  a  devilish  creditable  sort  of 
fellow,  too,  to  be  connected  with.  I 
hear  he's  been  casting  his  eyes  in  a 
certain  direction  lately.  Her  lady- 
ship might  do  worse  than  take  a  fine 
gentlemanly  young  fellow  like  that, 
with  good  expectations." 

Verbum  sapietUilms  sufficiL  If  Mr 
Dubbley  had  been  the  wisest  of  men, 
a  word  could  not  have  better  sufficed 
him.  He  felt  that  Bagot  had  a  screw 
4)n  him,  and  was  turning  it. 

"By  the  by,"  he  stuttered,  "now 


I  think  of  it,  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to 
have  any  dealings  with  Crackentborpe. 
No,  no.  Colonel,  don't  go  to  him  for 
money  ;  they  say  he's  got  cursed 
stingy  lately  —  no  getting  a  sixpence 
out  of  him.  Why,  'pon  my  soul,  I'd 
rather  lend  yon  the  money  myself,  if 
I  possibly  coidd,  than  let  you  go  to 
the  fellow.  Just  wait  while  I  look  at 
my  banker's  book  "  —  which  he  pre- 
tended to  consult  accordingly. 

"  Good,  by  Jove  1 "  said  Bagot  to 
himself,  rolling  his  red  eye  after  him, 
with  an  inward  chuckle.  "  If  he  parts 
with  five  hundred  so  easily,  I  foresee 
he  will  be  a  very  pretty  annuity  to 
me.  Good,  indeed  1 — better  than  I 
expected." 

And  as  he  rode  homeward  that 
night,  slapping  the  pocket  that  con- 
tained Mr  Dubbley's  check  for  the 
five  hundred,  (in  exchange  for  which 
another  promissory  note  had  been 
added  to  the  little  roll  of  them  already 
in  the  Squire's  writing-desk,)  he  re- 
peated to  himself,  "Better  than  I 
expected." 
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Moore  was^  par  excellence^  the  poet 
of  Ireland.  His  conntry  had  already 
produced  poets  entitled  to  take  a  high 
rank  among  the  most  distingaished 
names  of  literature.  But  there  was 
no  '*poet  of  the  nation.''  Irish  by 
nature,  they  were  English  by  habit. 
Their  ideas,  imbibed  in  Ireland,  were 
shaped  by  the  feelings  of  another 
country.  Like  migratory  birds,  for- 
saking the  wintry  soil  where  they 
learned  their  original  notes,  they  came 
to  sunnier  climes  for  the  display  of 
their  plumage,  and  the  full  sweetness 
of  their  melody. 

But  Moore  never  forgot  Ireland; 
even  when  he  left  its  shore,  its  green 
hills  never  sank  on  his  horizon.  Her 
inexplicable  rights  and  imaginary 
wrongs,  her  daring  errors  and  her 
sportive  eccentricities — the  shot-sHk  of 
her  heart,  varying  at  every  light  that 
touched  it,  and  the  romance  of  her 
understanding,  had  an  irresistible 
charm  for  him  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
No  poet  of  any  country.  Burns  alone 
excepted,  exhibits  an  imagination  so 
deeply  dyed  with  the  colouring  of  his 
native  land.  This  was  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  Moore's  mind ;  and  this  was 
also  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  his  suc- 
cess. The  man  who  would  obtain  a  tri- 
umphant stand  in  literature,  must  be 
content  with  the  conquest  of  a  single 
kingdom.    In  the  phrase  of  Johnson, 

**  Extended  empire,  like  extended  gold, 
Ejcchasgei  foliditrengthfor  feeble  splendoor.** 

The  character  of  genius  is  enthusiasm, 
and  enthusiasm  knows  but  Vk  first  love. 
One  object  engrosses  all  its  passion ; 
and  that  passion  perishes  as  it  spreads. 
Great  talents  alwavs  despise,  or  have 
reason  to  repent,  the  ambition  of  uni- 
versality. Milton  himself,  in  his  Son- 
nets, b  Milton  no  more.  There  can 
be  no  division  of  poetic  power.  The 
two  pinnacles  of  Parnassus  lower  its 
sublimity.  Moore's  good  fortune 
prompted  him  to  make  one  subject 
ih»fimndaHon  of  hb  fame ;  and  while 
he  Uboored  to  restore  the  fallen  char- 
acter of  hb  country,  he  accomplished 


a  pedestal  for  the  perpetuity  of  his 
own  fame. 

The  perusal  of  these  volumes  has 
satbfied  us,  that  every  man  should 
write  hb  own  biography,  if  he  is  able 
to  write  anything.  He  owes  it  as  a 
tribute  to  the  experience  of  society ; 
for,  among  the  incidents  o/life,  there  b 
no  man  whose  successes  may  not  give 
encouragement,  or  whose  failures  may 
not  give  warning.  He  owes  it  to  hi» 
own  character;  for  there  is  no  man 
whose  character  may  not  be  mistaken 
by  ignorance,  or  dbtorted  by  malig- 
nity. He  owes  it  to  the  feelings  of 
his  family  and  friends,  to  protect  them 
against  those  shadowy  rumours,  or 
floating  calumnies,  of  the  dead,  which 
the  world  b  so  willing  to  receive. 

And  in  these  precautions  we  are 
not  limiting  the  use  of  the  protective 
pen  to  the  conspicuous  names  of  so- 
ciety. Gossip  b  on  the  perpetual 
wing,  and  it  flies  low  as  well  as  high. 
Every  man  who  had  anything  to  teU, 
or  to  be  told  of  him,  b  sure  to  be 
swooped  on.  The  indiscriminate  taste 
for  anecdote  pounces  on  the  humblest 
prey ;  there  b  a  jackal  ready  to  dig 
up  every  grave.  But  on  the  man  of 
literature  this  task  of  rescuing  hb 
own  reputation  b  especially  incum- 
bent. No  .other  man  makes  so  many 
unknoum  enemies :  his  unconscious 
sallies  are  regbtered  in  bosoms  of 
which  he  has  no  cognisance;  his 
simplest  pleasantries  sting  where  he 
had  no  thoughts  of  striking ;  his 
successes  excite  envy,  and  his  failures 
triumph,  —  equally  kept  in  silence 
until  the  period  when  they  can  find 
a  voice,  and  damour  with  impunity 
round  his  tomb. 

Whether  Moore  felt  the  prudence 
of  thb  provbion  from  the  experience 
of  others,  or  from  the  alarm  of  his  own 
sensibility,  he  has  stood  on  hb  defence 
in  a  remarkably  interesting  autobio- 
graphy, which,  though  interrupted 
after  he  had  reached  manhood,  he  has 
partially  continued  through  the  greater 
part  of  hb  career ; — a  statement  fhll 
of  nature  and  fondness,  full  of  affec- 
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tion  and  duty — of  love  to  his  parents 
and  value  for  his  friends  ;  the  wliole 
exhibiting  him  in  a  totally  different 
aspect  from  the  satirist  and  the  squib - 
writer,  the  contributor  of  epigrams 
to  the  Morning  Chronicle^  and  the 
Gnome  of  Holland  House ;  the  con- 
temptnous  assailant  of  Toryism,  and 
the  keen  partisan  of  Opposition. 

Thomas  Moore  was  bom  (May  28, 
1779)  in  Dublin,  the  son  of  a  Roman 
Catholic,  embarked  in  a  small  busi- 
ness as  a  kind  of  wine-merchant.  Both 
his  parents  seem  to  have  evidently 
Intelligent  and  kind  -  hearted.  His 
mother  appears  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  talent,  of  superior  views,  and  es- 
pecially of  til  at  lively  affection  which 
attached  all  her  family,  and  particu- 
larly her  son,  to  her  through  life. 

Moore  was  a  precocious  child,  and 
gives  us  a  proof  of  his  early  suscepti- 
bility— his  being  chosen  to  sit  with  *a 
small  barrel-organ  in  bis  lap,  under 
a  covered  table,  at  a  tea-party,  to 
burst  upon  the  room  with  invisible 
music  at  a  signal.  ^^  If,''  says  he,  in 
the  Memoir,  "  the  pleasure  of  the 
poet  lies  in  anticipating  his  own  power 
over  the  imaginations  of  others,  I 
had  as  much  of  the  poetical  feeling 
about  me,  while  lying  long  hid  under 
that  table,  as  ever  I  conld  boast  since.*' 

His  extremely  diminutive  form,  and 
the  eccentricity  of  his  manner  in  his 
boyhood,  seem  to  have  excited  atten- 
tion. A  Captain  Malony  jiscd  to  say 
that  he  was  sure  the  little  boy  parsed 
all  his  nights  with  the  "  little  people 
(the  fairies)  on  the  hills;"  and  at 
breakfast  he  would  often,  to  his  great 
amusement,  ask  him :  **  Well,  Tom, 
what  news  from  your  friends  on  the 
bills  ?  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night, 
and  I  know  yon  were  among  them.'* 

Several  circumstances  tended  to 
give  an  imaginative  turn  to  the  boy's 
mind.  He  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
a  man  remarkable  for  his  attention  to 
English  poetry  and  declamation—one 
Whyte,  memorable  for  having  been 
the  master  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, whom  (but  little  to  the  honour 
of  his  discernment)  he  pronounced 
^*an  incorrigible  dunce,"  a  sentence 
which  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  a 
clever  fellow,  and  well  received  in  the 
higher  society  of  Dublin  as  a  theatri- 
cal amatenr,  used  to  qnote  as  an 
instance  of  the  judgments  fcHrmed  of 


children.  Whyte  wrote  poems  of  no 
great  celebrity,  and  prologues  and 
epilogues  for  private  theatricals, 
which  were  then  the  rage  in  the 
higher  circles  of  the  lively  Irish 
metropolis.  He  also  had  private 
pupils  for  theatrical  declamation, 
among  whom  he  numbered  some  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  fashion- 
able women  of  Ireland.  It  may  give 
an  idea  at  once  of  the  fondness  for 
those  performances,  and  the  oddity  of 
Irish  habits  at  that  day,  that  the 
Beggcar's  Opera  was  performed  at  the 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the 
part  of  Lockit  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Dean  Marley,  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
.Waterford,)  who  added.'to  his  honours, 
in  this  singular  performance,  by  re- 
citing the  epilogue,  of  which  he  was 
also  the  author. 

The  Very  Reverend  Dean  was  kept 
in  countenance  by  names  of  note,  for 
the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  the  leader 
of  patriotism  in  the  Lords,  was  the 
Peachum.  In  the  performance  of 
Henry  IV.,  at  the  house  of  the  leader 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  the  pro- 
logue was  recited  by  Hussey  Burgh, 
at  that  time  the  first  lawyer  of  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  Chief  Baron  ; 
and  the  performance  of  Com  us  was 
concluded  by  an  epilogue,  recited  by 
the  first  orator  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, Grattan.  An  anecdote  is  given 
of  the  Great  Duke  which  may  well 
surprise  the  witnesses  of  his  latter 
career.  There  was  a  toy  brought 
from  France  called  a  "bandalore," 
and  in  English  a  quiz^  consisting  of 
two  circular  plates  of  wood  or  ivory, 
which  rolled  np  and  down  on  a  string 
fastened  between  them.  There  was  a 
juror  for  this  trifle.  It  was  in  every 
one's  hand;  people  played  it  out  of 
windows,  played  it  walking  in  the 
streets,  in  the  pnblic  gardens,  in  the 
drawing-rooms — in  short,  everywhere. 
LordPlnnket,  (afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,) referring  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  the  year  1790,  then  bnt 
Captain  Wesley,  and  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Lord-Lientenant  of  Ireland,  and 
a  member  of  Parliament,  said,  "  I  re- 
member being  on  a  committee  with 
him ;  and,  it  is  remarkable  enough, 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  also  one 
of  its  members.  The  Duke  was,  I  re- 
collect, playing  with  one  of  these  toys 
called  ^qaiizea*  the  whole  time  of 
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the  sitting  of  the  committee.'*  Mr  Lut- 
trel,  who  knew  all  the  Irish  fashion- 
ables of  that  day,  said,  that  in  look- 
ing at  ^^  Captain  Wesley's  vacant 
face,  he  often  thought  to  himself. 
Well,  let  who  will  get  on  in  this 
world,  you  will  not." 

The  story  of  the  qniz-playing  we 
can  understand.  The  young  officer 
was  a  man  of  fashion,  and  he  followed 
the  foshion,  thongh  its  introduction 
into  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
may  have  been  unusual.  But  the 
vacanqf  of  his  face  we  find  it  difficult 
to  conceive,  for  from  the  time  of  its 
being  seen  In  the  English  Senate,  it 
stmck  every  one  as  singularly  intel- 
lectual. The  high  forehead,  the  deep- 
set  eye,  the  finely-formed  profile,  and 
the  general  look  of  mental  superiority, 
formed  the  natural  exterior  of  one  of 
the  most  capacious,  clear,  and  vivid 
minds  that  ever  played  a  high  part  in 
the  affairs  of  man. 

The  portraits  of  Wellington,  in  his 
declining  years,  give  a  most  imperfect 
idea  of  his  noble  countenance  :   to 
make  him  look  sagacious,  they  make 
him  look  wily ;  sUl  the  grandeur  is 
gone.    The  sketches  published  since 
bis  death  are  an  insult  to  his  memory ; 
they  exhibit  nothing  but  an  exaggera- 
tion of  decrepitude,  totally  pervert 
the  physiognomy  of  the  statesman 
and  the  warrior,  and  offend  the  eye,  as 
much  as  they  vex  the  memory.    The 
best  likeness  of  Wellington,  the  man, 
is  the  portrait  by  Lawrence,  painted 
soon  after  his  return  from  Waterloo ; — 
a  fine,  animated,  and  intelligent  full  face; 
half-length,  the  dress  a  simple  cloak ; 
the  general  expression  equally  speak- 
ing the  man  of  high  life  and  the  hero.* 
Moore*s  early  life  appears  to  have 
been  a  pleasant  one;   and  it  may 
surprise    those  who   heard   nothing 
but   the   perpetual  wail  of  faction 
over  the  ^^  miseries  and  horrors"  of 
the  penal  laws,  to  be  told  of  the  ease 
and  the  pleasantness  with  which  a 
Papist  family,  of  small  means,  could 
]MM  their  yean  under  all  the  sup- 
posed  grimness   of  Protestant  au- 
thority, in  the  very  headquarters  of 
the  Eiiglish  Viceroy. 
DniiDg  the  summers,  the  young 


ones  of  the  trader^s  household  were 
sent  to  the  sea-side,  for  bathing  and 
fresh  air;  and  as  the  heads  of  the 
house  could  not  leave  their  business 
during  the  week,  they  came  on  Sun- 
days to  pass  the  day,  bringing  down 
with  them  generally  two  or  three 
friends,  *^  so  that  we  always  had  a 
merry  day  of  it."  At  this  watering- 
place,  as  the  children  grew  up,  they 
had  enjoyments  of  a  higher  order 
than  even  those  Sunday  socialities. 
Among  other  things,  they  got  up 
theatricals,  and  on  one  occasion  per- 
formed O'Keefe's  clever  farce  of  the 
"  Poor  Soldier, "  "  in  which  little 
Moore  played  the  part  of  Patrick, 
without  much  regard  to  costume,  his 
dress  belonging  to  a  bigger  boy,  and 
hanging  round  him  in  no  very  sol- 
dierly fashion."  On  this  occasion, 
which  was  a  few  days  before  the 
return  to  school,  Moore  recited  a 
farewell  epilogue,  to  the  farce  and 
the  holidays  together,  appropriately 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  mourning  I  the 
epilogue  being  from  his  own  pen,  and 
containing  these  smart  lines — 

"  Our  pantaloon,  that  did  so  aged  look, 
Mast  now  resume  his  youth,  his  task,  his 

book  ; 
Our  harlequin,  who  skipped,  leaped,  danced, 

and  died, 
Must  now  stand  taembling  by  his  tator^s 

side." 

With  the ytncUe— 

"  Whatever  the  course  we*re  destined  to  pur- 
sue, 
Be  sure  our  hearts  will  always  be  with 

YOU." 

All  very  promising  for  a  bard  only 
twelve  years  old. 

Even  the  return  to  school  was  not 
wholly  without  its  sunshine.  As  the 
other  children  remained  at  the  sea- 
side a  month  or  two  longer,  the 
schoolboy  joined  them  on  the  Satur- 
day evenings,  remaining  over  Sunday 
— ^he  riding  a  pony,  which  his  father 
kept  for  him ;  and  as  the  hour  of  his 
arrival  was  always  expected,  he  was 
generally  met  by  a  coterie  of  his  play- 
mates, who  walked  by  the  side  of  his 
pony  to  his  door.  We  presume  that 
the  little  poet  was  a  very  pleasant 
fellow  even  then,  for  boys  and  girls 


*  This  print,  whioh  alone  gives  the  eonntenanoe  of  the  Great  Dake,  at  the  time  of 
lUb  wlita  alone  any  ooontenanoe  €m^  to  be  painted  or  sculptured,  costs  but  it?vn 
thllHifi,  and  is  thus  wiiUn  the  pwdnse  of  everybody. 
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seldom  gi^e  their  popularity  for  no- 
thing; and  he  mnst  have  aoqnired 
also  a  larger  share  of  public  notice 
than  belonged  to  his  companionship  to 
give,  for  the  publisher  of  a  Magazine, 
who  gave  portraits  of  public  charac- 
ters, applied  for  leave  to  publish 
Moore's,  which,  however,  his  mother, 
to  the  joung  poet's  great  disappoint- 
ment, refused  to  give. 

His  mother's  care  seems  to  have 
never  slumbered  —  she  hearing  him 
all  his  dally  tasks,  and  evidently 
having  set  her  heart  upon  his  being 
above  the  common  herd  of  boys  and 
men.  Her  first  care  was  to  have  him 
taught  music— a  matter  which  may 
be  said  to  have  shaped  his  whole 
fortunes.  This  he  trifled  with  at 
first,  but  at  length  studied  sponta- 
neously—  and  found  it,  as  every 
one  may,  even  with  less  talent  for 
music  than  his,  a  delightful  amuse- 
ment when  nothing  else  can  amuse, 
and  a  gentle  soother  of  the  troubles 
of  life,  when  nothing  else,  or  at 
least  nothing  human,  can  console. 

At  this  time,  too,  Moore  got  his 
first  lessons  in  that  school  of  politics, 
from  the  phraseology  of  which  he 
never  could  extricate  himself,  though 
he  seems  to  have  pretty  well  got  rid 
of  its  prejudices.  His  father,  as  a 
Papist,  of  course  fell  into  the  verbiage 
of  party,  and  was  "  all  for  patriot- 
ism," which  patriotism,  in  more  vio- 
lent heads,  was  **  all  for  rebellion.'* 
Among  this  party,  known  by  the 
name  of  United  Irishmen,  were  the 
**  most  intimate  friends  "  of  his  family ; 
and  the  first  presence  of  Moore  at  a 
public  dinner  was  at  one  in  honour 
of  Napper  Tandy,  an  enormous 
patriot,  and  champion  of  '^  liberty  idl 
round  the  globe,"  and  who  subse- 
quently, like  the  rest  of  the  patriots, 
came  under  the  cognisance  of  Govern- 
ment At  this  meeting,  the  toasts, 
as  Moore  says,  ^^  made  an  indelible 
impression"  on  his  mind.  Among 
them  was,  ^*May  the  breezes  of  France 
blow  our  Irish  oak  into  verdure." 
Whether  the  poetry  or  the  politics  of 
this  daring  challenge  to  loyalty  im- 
pressed htm  most,  he  does  not  teU, 
but  the  Govemment*must  have  bc^n 
tardy  in  not  sending  the  toast-master 
to  jail,  with  a  detachment  of  its 
drinkers  to  accompany  him. 
The  penal  laws  having  undergone 


a  gradual  course  of  relaxation  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George 
lU.,  and  allowing  Popish  students 
to  be  entered  at  the  Protestant  College 
of  Dublin,  without  any  restriction  as 
to    their   religious    tenets,    Moore's 
mother,  who  had  determined  on  his 
being  a  Chief  Justice  or  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  some  such  lofty  and  uneasy 
thing,  resolved  to  have  him  educated 
for  the  bar;  and  the  private  tutor  at 
Wbyte's  school,  a  good  classic,  was 
employed  to  teach  him  the  secrets  of 
Greek  and  Latin.    But  most  unluckily 
this  tutor  was  a  furious  politician,  and 
infused  into  his  little  pupil  not  only  the 
mysteries  of  his  calling,  ^^  but  a  deep 
and  cordial  hatred  to  those  who  were 
thus  lording  over  and  trampling  down 
Ireland."    It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Irish  mind  that  it  worships  metaphor, 
and  that,  in  its  homage  for  this  fav- 
ourite figure,  it  totally  neglects  reality. 
Time  may  have  sobered  down  the 
passion  a  few  degrees  towards  com- 
mon sense,  but  in  those  days  nothing 
delighted  an  Irish  audience  so  much 
as  to  be  told  that  they  were  the 
**  most  miserable  of  human  beings :  " 
the  loudest- tongned  orator  proclaimed 
that  ^*  no  Irishman  could  dare  to  open 
his  lips,"  and,  in  the  midst  of  popular 
licence  of  the  broadest  kind,  the  shout 
was  for  the  man  who  pronounced  the 
whole  nation  slaves.    The  tardy  and 
timid  government  of   the  Viceroys 
was  pronounced  the  most  unsparing 
and  unprincipled  tyranny  on  earth;  and 
a  country  in  which  a  public  officer 
could  not  stir  a  step  without  a  threat 
of  impeachment,  was  declared  to  be 
incapacitated  from  moving  hand  or 
foot,  from   the  use  of   the  human 
tongue,  and  even  defrauded  of  the 
last  melancholy  privilege  of  ruin — 
the  right  to  curse. 

Absurd  as  all  this  was,  the  million 
believed  it  as  sincerely  as  their  own 
existence.  Their  children  were  taught 
to  lisp  treason,  theh:  schools  to  foster 
conspiracy,  theur  workshops  to  furnish 
recruits  for  rebellion,  and  their  chapels 
to  predict  the  glorious  times  when  the 
Englishman  should  no  longer  pollute 
the  sacred  soil  that  belonged  by  nature 
to  the  Papist,  and  a  triumphant  cru- 
sade, proceeding  from  the  shores  of 
France  and  Spam,  should  wash  away 
the  last  traces  of  Saxon  crime  in 
the  blood  of  the  criminals. 
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The  reality  was  of  another  order. 
The  peasanti^  were  a  dancing,  drink- 
ing, festive,  and  often  fighting  race. 
The  middle  order  were  a  remarkably 
self-enjoying,  social,  and  good-hnm- 
oured  class,  (in  everything  bat  poli- 
tics ;)  fond  of  dancing,  snppers,  and 
sociality  of  all  kinds;  some  of  re- 
markable accomplishment,  especially 
in  mnsic,  and  some  even  of  elegant 
scholarship.  The  highest  orders  had, 
of  coarse,  the  education  suitable  to 
their  rank ;  and  the  courts  of  the 
Viceroys  exhibited  as  many  showy 
and  court-like  personages — as  many 
handsome  women  and  high-bred  men 
—  as  perhaps  the  courts  of  the 
Georges.  They  even  went  occa- 
sionally a  little  beyond  St  James's  in 
the  character  of  their  festivity,  and 
rather  took  their  model  from  the 
Toileries,  in  the  days  of  the  showy 
Regent  and  his  dissolute  successor. 
This  was  the  country  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  orators,  nothing  but  a 
Rebellion  could  redeem,  and  nothing 
but  a  Revolution  restore  I 

At  length  the  orators,  to  their  own 
astonishment  and  terror,  saw  their 
speculation  shaped  into  life;  for  the 
real  wish  of  those  discoverers  of  abases 
never  went  farther  than  to  teaze  Go- 
vernment into  stopping  their  mouths 
with  place.  The  public  proclaimers 
of  revolt  were  instantly  silent;  but 
they  had  converts  who,  fatally  for 
themselves,  believed  them  with  full 
faith,  took  up  the  burthen  of  the  cause 
which  the  haranguers  had  flung  from 
their  own  shoulders,  and  expiated 
their  credulity  on  the  scaffold. 

We  have  alluded  to  this  dark  page 
of  the  national  story  merely  from  its 
connection  with  the  early  life  of 
Moore,  and  its  accounting  for  that  fan- 
tasy which  tinged  an  elegant,  sportive, 
ana  gentle  mind  with  grave  folly  on 
this  subject,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  cheerfulness  of  his  parents 
made  their  house  sociable ;  and  mu- 
sical professors — some  of  whom  at- 
tained celebrity  —  were  often  their 
guests.  The  **  petits  soupers  "  in  the 
humble  mansion  were,  for  gaiety  at 
least,  of  the  best.  The  front  and 
back  small  drawing-rooms,  as  well  as 
a  little  closet  attached  to  the  latter, 
were,  on  sach  occasions,  stretched  to 
their  utmost  capacity ;  and  the  sup- 
per-table in  the  small  closet,  where 


people  had  the  least  room,  was  accor- 
dingly "  always  the  most  merry." 
The  only  musical  instrument  in  the 
house  was  an  old  harpsichord;  bat 
the  musical  instruction  of  the  children 
had  begun  to  require  something  better 
— and  their  mother  longed  for  the 
purchase  of  a  pianor  The  prudence 
of  their  father  dreaded  this  formidable 
expense,  *^  but  my  mother  was  of  a 
far  more  sanguine  nature.  She  con- 
trived to  scrape  together,  in  the  course 
of  some  months,  a  small  sum,  which, 
together  with  what  my  father  gave 
for  the  parpose,  and  whatever  trifle 
was  allowed  in  exchange  for  the  old 
harpsichord,  made  np  the  price  of  the 
new  pianoforte  I " 

On  this  purchase  probably  tamed 
Moore's  whole  fate.  Tfie  new  instra- 
ment  had  charms  for  him  which  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  old.  He  had 
hitherto  thrown  away  his  teaching — 
he  now  adopted  the  study  of  himself ; 
and  to  this  we  may  owe,  not  merely 
the  delicious  music  of  the  composer, 
but  the  touching  strains  of  the  poet— 
for  he  always  attributed  his  poetic 
propensities  to  his  musical  passion; 
and  it  is  unquestionable  that  his  poetry 
owes  its  chief  spell  to  a  harmony 
which  always  reminds  us  of  the  witch- 
ery of  the  strings. 

These  incidents  are  not  trifling  ; 
the  history  of  a  mind  is  no  trifle ;  the 
narrative  of  the  means  by  which  society 
is  gathered  round  the  table  of  humble 
hospitality  is  not  a  trifle ;  the  inge- 
nuity by  which  mothers  and  children, 
and  relatives  and  friends,  in  the  ob- 
scure ranks  of  mankind,  may  be 
cheaply  made  as  happy  as  the  titled 
and  the  opulent,  is  no  trifle — they  are 
rather  the  finest  secrets  of  our  social 
nature.  The  simple  statement  in  the 
life  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  of  the 
family  circle,  the  dances,  the  little 
suppers,  and  the  conversation  in  the 
little  parlour  of  the  Swiss  watchmaker, 
seems  to  us  the  most  tonching,  or  even 
the  most  important,  portion  in  the 
l)iography  of  that  distinguished  man. 
Amid  all  the  honours  of  the  Senate 
and  the  bar,  he  evidently  looked  back 
to  those  hours  with  all  the  fondness 
that  remained  in  his  nature.  After 
the  wear  and  tear  of  public  life,  and 
in  his  spacious  mansion,  be  often 
reverted  to  the  "  little  parlour,"  and 
the  faces  of  those  whose  liveliness 
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made  a  sunshine  even  in  its  ob- 
Bcnritj. 

Moore,  not  content  with  his  songs, 
now  made  another  effort  for  distinc- 
tion. Grattan  had  inspired  all  the  Irish 
with  a  determination  to  climb  to  fame 
by  the  rather  slippery  ladder  of  pnblic 
oratory,  and  Moore,  emulons  in  all 
things,  coDStmcted  a  little  parliament 
of  his  own.  His  aadience,  however 
"  fit,  were  few,"  consisting  of  his  fa- 
ther's two  shopmen,  and  his  arena  con- 
sisting of  their  bed-chamber,  in  which 
they  discussed  the  wrongs  of  Ireland 
with  great  sincerity  and  success. 

Bnt  more  serious  concerns  pressed 
round  him.  As  a  Papist,  the  time  was 
come  for  his  attendance  at  the  confes- 
sional, and  his  mother,  who  thought 
that  the  priests  of  their  acquaintance 
would  not  be  sufficiently  strict,  sent 
the  boy  to  one  Halloran,  an  awful  per- 
sonage. We  give  Moore's  description 
of  this  matter,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  it  may  concern  in  the  diocese 
of  Exeter  and  elsewhere,  premising 
that  Moore  was  a  professed  Papist 
throughout  every  stage  of  his  life : — 

**  Notwithstanding  the  gentle  and 
parental  manner  of  the  old  confessor, 
his  position,  sitting  there  as  my  judge, 
rendered  him  awful  in  my  eyes ;  and 
the  necessity  of  raking  up  all  my  boy- 
ish peccadilloes,  my  erring  thoughts, 
my  aesires,  and  deeds,  before  a  person 
80  little  known  to  me,  was  both  pain- 
fnl  and  humiliating.  ...  So 
irksome  did  it  at  last  become  to  me, 
that  a  year  or  two  after  my  entrance 
into  College,  I  ventured  to  signify  to 
my  mother  a  wish  that  I  should  no 
longer  go  to  confession,  and,  after  a 
slight  remonstrance,  she  sensibly  ac- 
ceded to  my  wish." 

Now,  let  it  be  supposed  that,  in- 
stead of  a  smart  lad  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, on  the  one  hand,  and  a  decent 
old  man  on  the  other,  the  parties  had 
been  a  child  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  and 
a  young  fellow  of  five-and- twenty, 
privileged  to  ask  her  every  question  his 
licentiousness  chose  to  put,  how  na- 
turally would  disgust  be  excited  in 
every  one  who  heard  of  the  transac- 
tion 1  Yet  this  is  the  perpetual  prac- 
tice of  Rome ;  and  this  is  the  practice 
which  it  is  attempted  to  introduce 
into  the  Churches  of  Protestantism. 

No  matter  what  authorities  may  be 
found  for  this  performance  in    the 


custom  of  Popery,  or  what  amount  of 
patronage  and  protection  may  exist 
for  it  in  the  pro-Papist  abettors  of 
innovation ;  all  the  other  abuses  of 
superstition  do  not  equal  the  quantity 
of  evil,  misery,  and  corruption  arising 
from  the  confessionfd. 

The  year  1798,  a  period  memorable 
in  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland,  was  now 
at  hand.  Conspiracy  had  corroded 
every  rank  of  society  except  the 
highest ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  Moore,  a  Papist,  an  orator,  and 
mingling  with  all  the  elite  of  a  College 
already  infected  by  revolt,  should  not 
be  tempted  to  take  a  share  in  ita 
speculation.  His  peculiar  intimacy 
with  Robert  Emmett,  then  a  youth, 
but  already  alike  distinguished  by  his 
ability  and  his  republicanism,  added 
to  the  temptation.  A  celebrated 
journal  called  the  Press  had  been  set 
up  by  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
rebellion,  for  the  purpose  oi preparing 
the  country  for  the  outbreak.  Moore 
wrote  some  papers  for  the  journal, 
anonymously  of  course;  one  of 
those  he  read  (in  the  journal)  to  his 
parents,  who  admired  the  writing, 
but  pronounced  it  "  very  bold."  His 
mother  accidentally  discovered  the 
authorship,  and,  most  fortunately  for 
her  son,  her  entreaties  were  so  strong 
that  he  never  would  write  again  in 
so  dangerous  a  quarter,  that  he  gave 
her  his  pledge,  and  kept  it.  This  pro- 
mise may  have  saved  him  from  all 
the  subsequent  hazards  of  the  con- 
spirators. 

A  Visitation  was  held  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  College,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  revolutionary  clubs 
existing  among  the  students.  Moore 
was  examined  among  the  rest,  bnt 
his  answers  were  prompt,  ^*  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  any  club,  and 
knew  nothing  of  any  proceedings  of 
their  organisation."  He  was  of  course 
dismissed,  and  applauded  for  his  firm- 
ness by  his  fellow-students.  Some 
of  those  who  were  summoned  before 
the  visitors,  not  venturing  to  appear, 
were  expelled,  and  others  received 
different  awards  of  punishment ;  and 
the  whole  Visitation  ended  in  the 
gratifying  discovery  that  active  dis- 
affection was  confined  to  a  few  young 
men,  infatuated  with  classic  dreams 
of  republicanism. 

Moore's  music  was  now  beginning 
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to  be  of  use  to  him.  His  voice  was 
sweet,  his  mase  was  ready,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  a  poet,  singer,  and 
musician,  in  one — a  reproduction  of 
the  minstrel  of  the  olden  time — opened 
the  doors  of  every  house  to  him.  His 
manners  were  always  remarkaUy 
courteous,  and,  without  disturbing 
the  feelings  of  fathers  or  uncles,  he 
was  a  universal  favourite  of  the  fair 
sex.  Even  his  diminutive  figure 
added  to  his  easy  popularity.  Even 
in  manhood  he  had  the  form  of  a 
child ;  and  he  was  welcomed  as  the 
most  engaging,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  harinless  of  gifted  children. 
The  style  of  his  songs,  at  this  period, 
assisted  the  idea,  for  they  had  a 
babyism  equally  in  their  sportiveness 
and  their  tenderness  that  kept  up  the 
illusion  of  the  nursery ; — a  charm  at 
the  time,  which  grew  into  a  fault 
afterwards,  and  a  fault  from  which 
he  never  could  extricate  his  amatory 
songs. 

At  length,  in  1798,  Moore  took  his 
degree,  and  his  next  step  was  to  keep 
his  terms  in  London,  for  the  bar  was 
now  fixed  for  his  profession.  In 
college  he  had  gained  no  character 
for  fals  acquirements.  Like  Swift  and 
Burke,  he  would  have  passed  un- 
known, so  far  as  college  distinctions 
were  concerned.  Science  was  then 
the  great  object  of  the  examinations, 
and  Moore  had  no  taste  for  algebra 
or  geometry.  This  error  in  the 
course  of  study  has  since  been  can- 
celled, and  classics  and  general  know- 
ledge have  assumed  tbeir  due  honours, 
as  they  should  always  assume  in  a 
national  education ;  for  not  one  man 
in  a  million  ever  looks  into  Euclid, 
after  shaking  off  the  dust  of  his  feet 
against  the  gates  of  a  university, 
and  about  the  same  proportion  have 
any  especial  tcUent  for  mathematics ; 
and  without  that  talent,  all  is  ^  leather 
or  prunella." 

On  Moore's  arrival  in  London,  he 
commenced  his  style  of  living  on  the 
most  economical  rule;  he  took  a 
room  in  Marylebone,  up  two  pair  of 
stairs,  at  six  shillings  a-week,  and 
dined  at  a  restaurateur's  in  the  most 
moderate  possible  manner.  H€re  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  French  emi- 
grants. An  old  cur^  was  in  the  back- 
room of  the  same  floor,  ^^  the  head  of 
whose  bed  was  placed  teU-h-tite  with 


mine,  so  that  not  a  snore  of  his 
escaped  me."  An  emigrant  bishop 
occupied  the  floor  below  him,  and  as 
he  had  no  servant,  his  resource,  in 
order  to  save  trouble,  was  to  have  a 
board  hung  up  in  the  hall ;  on  one  side 
was  written,  in  large  characters,  **The 
bishop  is  at  home,"  and  on  the  other, 
*^  The  bishop  is  gone  out ;"  a  con- 
trivance which  we  recommend  to  all 
men  of  literature  troubled  with  gentle- 
men who  come  *^  merely  to  have  five 
minutes^  conversation  "  with  them  — 
if  it  were  not  advisable  to  extend  the 
notice  to  every  house  at  the  West 
End  of  the  metropolis — the  nuisance 
of  ^^  morning  calls  "  being  illegal  in 
the  City. 

In  London  he  made  a  few  Irish  ac- 
quaintances. His  translation  of  Ana* 
creon  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
publisher ;  and,  after  the  depression  of 
that  struggling  solitude  which  has 
been  experience  by  so  many  men  of 
ability  at  their  first  trial  of  London, 
he  flew  back  to  his  Irish  home,  to  en- 
joy feelings  like  those  of  his  own  old 

*'  When  mj  thiraty  tool  I  iteep. 
Every  sorrow*!  lulled  to  sleep. 
Talk  of  moiurchs,  1  am  then 
Richest,  happiest,  first  of  men  : 
Careless  o^er  my  cup  1  sing, 
Faucy  makes  me  more  than  king. 
On  my  velvet  couch  reclining, 
Ivy  leaves  my  brow  entwining, 
When  my  soul  expands  with  glee, 
What  are  kings  and  crowns  to  me  ?  ** 

We  hasten  to  the  pleasant,  curious, 
and  varied  correspondence  of  which 
these  volumes  give  the  foretaste.  The 
publication  of  a  poet's  correspondence 
by  a  leading  statesman  is  an  event  in 
modem  literature,  doing  honour  equal- 
ly to  the  author  and  his  editor ;  and 
the  name  of  Thomas  Moore  will  be 
justly  regarded  as  having  received  its 
last  tribute  from  the  pen  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  The  ofiice  of  collecting  his 
papers  was  the  result  of  a  request 
made  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  for 
the^  purpose  of  providing  a  support  for 
his  family  in  case  of  his  death  ;  and 
we  are  gratified  by  the  announce- 
ment that  this  purpose  has,  by  means 
of  the  Messrs  Longman,  and  a  small 
pension  from  the  Crown,  been  satis- 
factorily accomplished  for  his  widow, 
an  estimable  person,  the  rest  of  his 
family  having  unfortunately  died  be- 
fore him. 
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These  volames  consist  of  the  Memoir 
of  bis  early  jears,  a  Journal  sabse- 
quently  begun,  and  carried  on  at  in- 
tervals for  many  years,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Letters  to  and  from  his  corre- 
spondents of  all  classes — some  of  the 
fashionable  world,  some  of  literary 
name,  some  to  his  varions  acquaint- 
ances, some  to  his  publishers,  and  a 
large  number  to  his  mother,  for  whom, 
to  his  honour,  he  seems  to  have  borne 
a  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  regard 
at  all  times,  and  to  whom  he  ge- 
nerally wrote  twice  a-week. 

The  noble  editor  apologises  for  the 
insertion  of  so  many  letters  containing 
domestic  details.  But  some  letters  of 
this  order  would  be  valuable  in  every 
memoir  of  distinguished  men ;  for  no- 
thing adds  more  to  our  knowledge  of 
character  than  the  history  of  the  fire- 
side. Perhaps  some  of  the  letters  to 
his  family  may  be  omitted  in  future 
editions,  for  beyond  the  meritorious 
evidence  of  duty,  they  make  but  a 
feeble  figure  among  his  sparkling  com- 
mnnications  with  tbc  London  world. 

The  editor,  however,  had  a  severer 
difficulty  to  contend  with ;  for  Moore 
was  a  partisan  as  well  as  a  poet. 
Every  year  he  lived  two  or  three 
months  in  London ;  and  as  his  first 
introductions  were  among  Whigs,  and 
the  houses  of  the  Whig  nobility 
were  all  open  to  him,  he  heard  all  that 
was  fluttering  among  their  showy  and 
lively  circles.  It  may  excite  some  men 
fond  of  problems  to  start  the  inquiry, 
why  Toryism,  with  all  its  virtues, 
is  so  partial  to  dulness — never  opens 
its  friendships,  feelings,  or  services  to 
the  young  talents  which  it  ought  to 
honour,  and  is  satisfied  with  establish- 
ing a  sort  of  aristocratic  barrier  against 
all  the  rising  accomplishments  of  the 
age.  The  Whigs  have  always  been 
wiser  in  their  generation — have  always 
xemembered  that  exclusiveness  tends 
to  stupidity — that  a  circle  of  dowager 
lords  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
emblems  of  political  decrepitude ;  and 
that  Holland  House  brought  more  re- 
cruits of  talent  to  Whiggism,  than  all 
the  temptations,  even  of  the  Treasury, 
brought  to  its  rival  powers.  By  some 
fatality,  all  the  wits  of  London  have 
been  Whigs  for  the  last  hundred  years 
— all  the  showy  writers  have  dipped 
11  r  wiuffs  in  Whig  libations ;  even 
lliancy  of  fashion,  and  the 


grace  of  manners,  have  glittered  round 
the  mansions  of  Whiggism ;  while,  if 
a  man  of  talent,  destitute  of  the 
*^  fourteen  quarterings, "  has  been 
suffered  within  the  folding- doors  of 
Tory  ism,  it  is  quoted  as  a  condescension . 
As  to  the  Peel  dynasty,  there  was  no 
help  for  enduring  that  accession  from 
^  the  loom ;  paiiiamentary  workmen 
must  be  had,  at  whatever  price ;  but 
even  that  dynasity  rapidly  contrived 
to  adopt  the  old  Tory  style,  and  be  as 
solemn,  exalted,  and  exclusive,  as  if 
they  had  all  been  barons  dating  firom 
the  Conquest. 

The  occupation  of  Moore  in  London 
was  to  catch  the  ^^  Cynthia  of  the 
minute,"  and  carry  off  the  body  to 
his  cottage,  there  to  sketch  her 
beauties  in  quiet,  and  transfer  the 
impression  to  the  world.  He  became 
a  sort  of  whispering  gallery,  in  which 
every  accent  of  passing  pleasantry 
was  repeated  to  all  England  ;  a  poli- 
tical naturalist,  catching  every  gnat 
that  flitted  in  the  London  atmosphere, 
and  pinning  them  down  with  his  pen, 
for  study  or  for  sale ;— the  poet  hav- 
ing this  advantage  over  the  natu- 
ralist, that  all  his  gnats  kept  their 
stings  in  increased  activity,  and  exhi- 
bited themselves  duly  next  season,  in 
Twopenny -Post- Bags — Fudge  fami- 
lies. Tables  for  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
epistles  from  Tom  Crib  to  Big  Ben, 
(the  Prince-Regent.) 

One  of  those  squibs,  which  amused 
everybody  (but  its  subjects),  we  give 
as  a  specimen  of  the  poet^s  studies. 
At  the  election  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  one  of  the  candidates 
published  a  letter  to  his  opponents,  in 
which  he  proposed  that  for  the  purpose 
of  quiet,  <S:c.,  the  candidate  who  felt 
himself  the  vieaker  should  at  once  re- 
tire. This  unlucky  phraseology  could 
not  possibly  escape  Moore,  who  ac- 
cordingly pinned  it  down,  to  the 
*^  unextingnishable  laughter,"  as  Ho- 
mer expresses  it,  of  the  electors. 

'<  Ballad  for  thk  Cambridqx  Elxction'. 

B-nk-es  is  tttak^  and  O-lb-n  too, 

No  one  c*er  the  &et  denied. 
Which  ift  weakftt  of  the  two, 

Camhridge  can  alone  decide. 
Chooie  between  them,  Cambridge,  pray — 

Which  it  weakest,  Cambridge,  say. 

O-lb-n  of  the  pope  afraid  is, 
B-nk-«8  as  much  afraid  as  he. 
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Kercr  ret  did  two  old  ladiei 

On  toil  point  to  well  agree. 
Choose  between  them,  &c. 

Each  a  different  mode  pursues. 
Each  the  same  conclusion  reaches  ; 

B>nk-es  is  foolish  in  reviews, 
G-ld-n  foolish  in  his  speeches. 

Choose  between  them,  &c. 

Once,  we  know,  a  horse  *s  neigh 

Fixed  his  master  on  a  throne  ; 
So,  whichever  first  shall  brw. 

Choose  him,  Cambridge,  v>t  thine  own. 
Choose  him,  choose  him  bj  his  6ray ; 
Thus  elect  him,  Cambridge,  praj." 

Bat  those  barlesqaes  were  trifles  to 
the  shafts  which  Moore  levelled  at  the 
Perceval  Ministry,  when  the  Prince- 
Regent  pronounced  the  astounding 
declaration  that  he  had  broken  off 
with  the  Whigji.  The  fla^of  defiance 
instantly  waved  from  the  Whig  castle, 
and  Moore,  like  a  marksman,  was 
planted  in  a  loophole  to  take  especi^ 
aim  at  the  leaders  of  the  assault. 
His  first  aim  was  the  Regent.  Lord 
Castlereagh  having  said  in  the  Com- 
mons something  a^ut  the  multiplicity 
of  the  oflicial  papers  with  which  bis 
Royal  Highness  was  overwhelmed, 
the  shaft  was  shot  at  once : — 

*^  TuK  Insurrxction  op  thb  Papers. 

Last  night  I  tossed  and  turned  in  bed. 
But  could  not  Rleep,    At  length  I  said — 
*  111  tbiDk  of  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
And  of  his  speeches — tUat*s  the  way.* 
And  so  it  was  ;  for,  instantlj, 
I  slept  as  sound  as  sound  could  be. 

Methought  the  P ce,  in  whiskerM  state, 

Before  roe  at  his  breakfast  sate  ; 
On  one  side  laj  unread  petitions, 
On  toother,  hints  from  fivephjsicians ; 
Here,  tradesmen's  bills,  ofncial  papers. 
Notes  from  my  ladv,  drams  for  vapours  ; 
There,  plans  of  saddles,  tea  and  toast, 
Death-warrants,  and  the  Morning  Pott, 

And,  lo,  the  papers,  one  and  all, 

As  if  at  some  magician's  call. 

Began  to  flutter  of  themselves 

From  desk  and  table,  floor  and  shelves  ; 

And,  cutting  each  some  different  capers. 

Advanced,  on,  Jacobinic  papers  ! 

As  if  they  said,  Our  sole  design  is 

To  suffocate  his  Royal  Hishness  I 

The  leader  of  this  vile  seoition 

Was  a  huge  Catholic  peUtion. 

Then  common-hall  addresses  came. 

The  swagteriag  sheets,  and  took  their  aim 

Right  at  U»e  R— g— t's  well-dressed  head. 

As  if  lUiermimed  to  be  read  ; 

Kezt,  tradesmen's  bills  begin  to  fly — 

AjmI  tndeoDen'k  biUa,  we  know,  mount 
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Nay,  even  death-warrants  thought  they'd 

best 
Be  lively  too,  and  join  the  rest. 

But,  oh,  the  deepest  of  defections — 
This  letter  about  *  predilections  ! ' 
His  own  dear  letters,  void  of  grace. 
Now  flew  up  in  its  parent's  face. 
Shocked  with  this  breach  of  filial  duty. 
He  just  could  murmur  out, '  Tu  brute,'* 
Then  sank  subdued  upon  the  floor, 
At  Fox'b  bust,  to  rise  no  more. 
I  waked,  and  prayed  with  lifted  hand — 

Oh,  never  may  this  dream  prove  true ! 
Though  paper  overwhelms  the  land. 

Let  it  not  crush  the  Sovereign  too.** 

The  Regent  had  been  bred  a  Whig, 
lived  as  a  Whig,  feasted,  danced,  and 
dressed  as  a  Whig— all  things  per- 
fectly natural  to  a  yonng  man  of 
fashion,  without  profession,  pursuit, 
or  purpose  on  earth,  but  to  spend  bis 
time  pleasantly.  An  heir-apparent 
of  the  Throne  must  have  no  politics ; 
and  the  Prince's  attempt  to  have  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  imperfect  as  it  was, 
bad  already  deeply  offended  the  Ger- 
man etiquette,  which  always  regards 
the  heir  of  the  Throne  as  fulfilling  the 
whole  round  of  his  duties  in  drilling 
bis  regiment,  until  bis  time  is  come  to 
handle  the  sceptre.  Pitt  bad  no  money 
to  give  dinners,  and  no  time  to  eat 
them.  His  successors  were  as  poor  as 
himself.  Windsor  was  proverbial  for 
propriety,  and  the  absence  of  all  amuse- 
ment ;  the  circle  of  the  court  atten- 
dants was  all  decorum  and  decrepi- 
tude. While  Devonshire  House  was 
gathering  all  the  fashion,  beauty,  wit, 
and  dancing  of  the  world  round  the 
shrine  of  its  lively  and  elegant 
duchess,  a  circle  of  inferior  luminaries 
were  doing  the  same  in  their  respec- 
tive orbits.  Was  it  surprising  that 
the  Prince,  at  five-and-twenty,  should 
be  attracted  to  the  centre  of  this 
showy  system?  But  circumstances 
make  character  everywhere.  He  found 
himself  suddenly  called  on  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  a  Government  ex- 
tending to  the  borders  of  the  earth : 
no  longer  the  arbiter  of  a  ball-room, 
but  deciding  on  peace  and  war;  no 
longer  the  man  of  pleasantry,  langfa- 
ing  at  the  oddities  of  an  old-fashioned 
court,  but  a  monarch  called  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  one.  The  scene 
between  Henry  the  Fifth  and  FalsUff 
has  been  acted  in  every  court  of 
Europe,  where  the  acquaintance  be« 
gan  in  the  tayem.     A  letter  i 
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written  by  the  Prince  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  announcing  his 
reasons  for  abandoning  Whiggism; 
and  this  was  the  proclamation  of 
Whig  exile,  which  the  poet  turned 
as  best  he  might  into  ridicule : — 

**  Parody  op  a  cxlkbratid  Lsttbr. 

At  length,  dearest  Freddy,  the  moment  is 

nigh, 
When,  with  PeroeTal'i  leare,  I  may  throw 

my  chains  by; 
And  as  time  now  is  preeions,  the  first  thing 

I  do 
Is  to  sit  down  and  write  a  tcite  letter  to  you. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  was  called  on  at  once,  in  a  moment  of 
puzzle. 

To  cnoose  my  own  minister — just  as  they 
muzzle 

A  plajful  young  bear,  and  then  mock  his 
disaster. 

By  bidding  him  choose  out  his  own  dancing- 
master. 

•  •  a  •  . 

A  new  eca*B  arrived,  though  you*d  hardly 
believe  it, 

And  all  things,  of  course,  must  be  new  to  re- 
ceive it; 

New  villas,  new  fet*s,  (which  even  Worth- 
man  attends,) 

New  saddles,  new  helmets,  and — why  not  ? — 
new  friends, 

I  repeat  it,  new  friends,  for  I  cannot  describe 

What  delight  I  am  in  vrith  this  Perceval 
tribe: 

Snch  capering,  such  vapouring,  such  rigour, 
such  vifour. 

North,  South,  East,  and  West,  they  have  eat 
such  a  figure. 

That  soon  they  will  bring  the  whole  world 
round  our  ears. 

And  leave  us  no  friends  but  Old  Nick  and 
Algiers! 

•  •  •  •  . 

I  am  proud  to  declare  I  have  no  '  predile&- 

Uons  ;* 
My  heart  is  a  sieve,  where  some  scattered 

affections 
Are  just  danced  about  for  a  moment  or  two. 
And  the  finer  they  are,  the  more  sure  to  go 

through." 

Those  hits  are  felt  with  more  pun- 
ffency  in  high  places  than  in  low. 
The  man  of  rank,  accustomed  to 
smiles,  feels  especial  offence  at  a 
frown ;  and  princes,  who  have  never 
heard  a  donbt  of  their  superiority 
in  sense,  as  in  all  other  things,  feel 
the  touch  of  censure  like  a  wound. 
We  have  omitted  all  but  the  most 
harmless  of  these  points  in  the  Let- 
ters, which  excited  equal  amusement 
and  indignation. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  in 


nor  out  of  office  did  his  party  do 
anything  for  Moore,  except  the  Ber- 
muda Office,  which  was  almost  ruin, 
and  the  pension  in  his  last  years. 
We  cannot  comprehend  this  policy, 
nor  accede  to  its  vindication.  The 
noble  editor  observes — "  It  may  with 
truth  be  averred,  that  while  literary 
men  of  acknowledged  talent  have  a 
claim  on  the  Government  of  their 
country,  to  save  them  from  penury  or 
urgent  distress,  it  is  better  for  litera- 
ture that  eminent  authors  should  not 
look  to  political  patronage  for  their 
maintenance.  It  is  desirable  that 
they  who  are  the  heirs  of  fame  should 
preserve  an  independence  of  position, 
and  that  the  rewards  of  the  Crown 
should  not  bind  men  of  letters  in  ser- 
vile adherence.** 

Now,  this  language,  coming  from  a 
man  who  has  been  a  Minister,  and 
has  had  the  literary  patronage  of  the 
Crown  in  his  keeping,  gives  us  a 
rather  ominous  conception  of  the  rules 
of  government  arrangement  for  litera- 
ture. It  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to 
imply,  that  every  writer  who  receives 
an  income  from  his  country,  must  be 
a  slave  to  the  Minister  for  the  time 
being.  But  is  all  literature />o/t'/{V:a/.^ 
Is  there  no  volume  but  a  Bhte  Book  ? 
and  no  theatre  for  talent  but  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons? 
May  not  a  writer  of  talent  give  as 
large  a  contribution  to  the  fame  of  his 
country  as  any  man  within  its  borders? 
and  is  not  the  fame  of  a  country  one 
of  the  highest  sources  of  its  strength  ? 
and  is  not  that  contribution  entitled 
to  claim  its  public  return  ?  An  author 
of  the  highest  ability  may  be  disabled 
by  illness,  exhausted  by  labour,  dis- 
heartened by  misfortune,  plundered 
by  knavery — would  an  income,  not 
merely  from  the  bounty,  but  from  the 
justice  of  the  nation,  be  unsuitably 
bestowed  on  him?  Shall  the  com- 
monest and  lowest  labour,  the  poorest 
invention,  or  the  most  obscure  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding,  be  capable 
of  raising  an  individual  to  opulence  ? 
and  shall  the  noblest  exercise  of  the 
noblest  intellect  be  forbidden,  by  rule^ 
to  assert  any  claim  to  national  re- 
ward ?  A  man  invents  a  new  way  of 
cutting  needless- eyes,  and  instantly 
makes  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
A  blacksmith  makes  a  steel  pen,  and, 
on  the  sale,  purchases  half  a  county. 
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A  peasant,  working  at  a  loom,  founds 
a  famiij,  and  leayes  estates  to  all  his 
descendants;  but  if  a  Homer  or 
Shakspeare  were  to  descend  among 
ns  again,  thej  are  to  be  met  bj  the 
ruie  of  office,  declaring  that  it  is  better 
that  eminent  writers  should  receive 
nothing  from  their  country. 

Out  of  the  revenue  of  England, 
amounting  to  fifty-two  millions,  the 
whole  sum  annually  allotted  to  the 
whole  literature  of  the  Empire  is 
£12001  Among  the  profusion  of  titles 
lavished  on  the  ranks  of  Englishmen, 
there  is  but  one  title  for  literature,  and 
that  title  the  Laureateship,  sustained 
by  the  munificent  nationad  allowance 
of  £100  a-year— the  pay  of  a  porter 
at  the  door  of  a  public  office. 

The  life  of  Moore  is  the  practical 
evidence  of  the  unhappiness  which 
might  have  been  averted  from  the 
bead  and  heart  of  a  most  ingenious, 
industrious,  and  vivid  author,  by  a 
slight  competence  to  his  earfy  career. 
Moore,  while  he  was  the  flattered 
friend,  the  favourite  guest,  and  the 
glittering  ornament  of  the  highest 
aodety,  often  wanted  £5 1  Even 
when  his  works  were  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  pretended  to  taste,  we 
find  him  plagued  with  providing  for 
the  morrow,  weighed  down  with  old 
debts,  and  forced  to  throw  by  the 
works  on  which  be  counted  for  im- 
mortality, to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  passing  hour.  His  mind  was 
never  at  its  ease  till  the  tardy  justice 
of  the  Government  gave  him  an  in- 
come of  £300  a-year ;  and  that,  too, 
when  his  mind  was  on  the  verge  of 
exhaustion,  and  neither  liberality  nor 
neglect  could  affect  him  any  longer. 

rhis  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
country,  more  than  of  Moore.  Under 
his  pressures,  his  works  are  wonders ; 
but  three-fourths  of  them  are  ephe- 
meral. What  he  might  have  done, 
living  at  bis  ease  as  to  pecuniary 
matters,  unhurried  by  the  necessities 
of  the  day — unoompelled  to  undertake 
trivial  subjects  —  unforced  to  fling 
down  the  unfinished  manuscript  on 
which  bis  heart  was  set,  and  finish  a 
ballad  for  the  music -seller  or  a  squib 
for  the  journalist,  is  now  beyond  com- 
pating;  but  the  country  lost,  perhaps, 
thejlnest  fruits  of  an  original  mind. 

And  yet  we  are  convinced  that  the 
late  Minister  disclaims  in  practice. 


what  he  asserts  in  theory,  for  he  has 
done  generous  and  manly  things  in 
this  very  direction.  We  contend 
against  the  principle.  We  can  discover 
no  reason  why,  in  this  free  field,  where 
all  other  talents  have  their  course, 
and  are  entitled  to  their  reward,  a 
judge  or  a  commissioner  should  have 
his  thousands  a-year ;  while  a  man 
whose  name  is  spread  through  the 
living  world,  while  theirs  is  being 
circumscribed  within  the  walls  of  their 
courts — a  mind  which  transmits  to 
the  intellectual  treasury  of  the  land 
things  more  precious  than  all  the  gold 
of  the  mine — whose  labours  are  as 
imperishable  as  the  aspirations  and 
affections  of  the  heart  of  universal 
mankind — should  be  refused  a  pittance 
under  the  pretext  that  it  would  make 
him  a  slave !  The  impression  seems 
to  be  taken  from  the  tract-scribblers 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.  —  poor 
creatures,  with  as  little  ability  as  con- 
science ;  dealers  in  libel  for  bread ; 
livers  on  '*  dedications,"  and  hirelings 
to  everybody.  But  these  men  are 
not  entitled  to  be  representatives  of 
the  talent  of  our  day,  or  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  day.  If  Moore  had 
obtained,  at  his  Jirst  evidence  of  un- 
questionable ability,  the  pension  which 
was  awarded  to  him  only  through  the 
influence  of  his  friend,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
touching  the  fatal  ^^  threescore  and 
ten,"  he  would  have  been  no  more  a 
hireling  than  he  was  on  his  death- 
bed, and  infinitely  more  in  a  con- 
dition to  assert  the  liberty  of  genius 
by  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind  ;  at 
least,  he  would  never  have  been  com- 
pelled to  send  such  letters  as  these. 

He  writes  to  Power,  the  publisher* 
"  Could  you,  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  ten  days,  muster  me  up  a  few 
pounds— ^ve  or  six^  as  I  am  almost 
without  a  shilling."  He  writes  to  his 
mother — "  Just  now,  and  for  two  or 
three  months  to  come,  I  am  without 
an  extra  pound,  if,  indeed,  I  am  lucky 
enough  to  have  any  intra  ones."  On 
his  father's  losing  the  small  appoint- 
ment of  a  barrack- master  in  Ireland, 
he  says,  *^  We  instantly  made  up  our 
minds  to  the  reduction  and  economy 
that  would  be  necessary,  and  felt 
nothing  but  gratitude  to  Heaven  in 
being  able  to  do  so  well.  If  yon 
knew  the  hundreds  of  poor  clerks  that 
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have  been  laid  low  in  the  progress  of 
this  retrenchment,  and  who  have  no 
means  in  the  world  of  supporting 
their  families,  you  would  bless  our 
lot,  instead  of  yielding  to  such  sinfnl 
despondency  about  it.^* 

Yet  at  that  time  he  supposed  that 
his  father  would  not  get  the  half-pay  of 
his  office,  (£200  a-year),  and  that,  as 
he  was  determined  ^*  to  share  his  last 
crust  with  him,*'  as  he  dutifully  and 
manfully  expressed  it,  he  must  prepare 
for  poverty  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
From  deep  anxieties  like  those,  a  slight 
regular  income,  which  no  one  could 
deny  that  he  had  already  deserved, 
would  have  secured  him  for  ever. 

He  writes,  on  being  about  to  leave 
his  cottage,  *^  I  feel  a  little  afraid  of  a 
new  place,  on  account  of  the^nances  ; 
for  here,  whenever  I  have  not  the 
supplies,  I  have  at  least  credit^  which 
could  not  be  expected  in  a  new  resi- 
dence :  we  shall  see,  however." 

About  this  time  he  had  made  a 
most  advantageous  arrangement  with 
the  Messrs  Longman,  by  which  he 
was  eventually  to  have  a  large  sum 
for  a  work  yet  to  be  completed ;  and 
how  was  this  to  be  disposed  of?  He 
was  already  involved,  and  the  first 
x>ffice  of  his  literary  success  was  to 
be  his  relief  from  his  encumbrances. 
*^  I  am  to  draw  a  thousand  pounds  for 
the  discharge  of  my  debts;"  the  re- 
mainder was  to  rest  in  the  publishers* 
hands  for  a  period,  they  paying  the 
interest,  which  was  to  be  transferred 
to  his  father's  use,  to  whom,  out  of 
his  little,  he  generously  still  contribut- 
ed. Ho  never  had  a  regular  residence 
in  London ;  but  he  lived  even,  during 
the  years  of  his  popularity,  in  a 
cottage  at  Eigworth,  of  the  humble 
rent  of  £25  a-year ;  and,  even  when 
he  enlarged  his  style  of  living,  regard- 
ed himself  as  verging  on  extravagance 
when  he  took  a  furnished  cottage  at 
Sloperton,  at  the  moderate  expendi- 
ture of  £40  a-year,  including  taxes. 

It  is  pitiful  to  see,  in  the  midst  of 
those  difficulties,  which  might  have 
worn  down  the  heart  of  any  man  less 
buoyant  than  Moore,  men  of  the 
highest  rank  shaking  him  by  both 
hands,  and  saying,  ^^  Well  I  hope  you 
are  working  for  us,  now,"  without  the 
generosity  to  inquire  whether  he 
was  not  returning  to  a  snpperless 
chamber.     It  is  admitted  tnat   he 


made,  on  several  occasions,  large 
sums  by  his  works;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  always  anticipated.  He 
was  continually  paying  debts,  and  he 
left  nothing  behind  him,  as  is  shown 
by  his  widow's  dependency  on  a  pen- 
sion, and  the  sale  of  these  volumes. 
There  were  a  hundred  places  in  the 
Government  offices,  which,  without 
encumbering  the  finances  of  the  pub- 
lic, might  have  given  him  a  sufficient 
income,  secured  the  official  abilities 
of  a  very  intelligent  and  active  mind — 
for  Moore  would  probably  have  made 
as  active  a  public  servant  as  he  was 
an  industrious  writer — and  had  the 
higher  advantage  of  allowing  a  man 
of  talent  to  devote  his  evenings  to 
that  service  of  his  country,  which  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  regard  among  the 
highest — her  literary  honour.  Still  the 
"  laudatur  et  alget^^  was  the  motto  of 
his  life;  and  if  we  could  read  the 
characters  written  in  the  folds  of  his 
heart,  we  should  probably  read  a  his- 
tory of  as  much  scorn  and  vexation, 
as  much  distress,  and  as  much  disdain, 
as  any  record  of  disappointed  hopes 
and  ill-used  genius.  It  is  true  that, 
when  crushed  by  the  decision  of  Doc- 
tors' Commons,  for  the  fault  of  an- 
other, his  friends,  and  among  those 
(to  his  honour)  Jeffrey,  offered  him 
large  sums,  some  as  gifts,  others  on 
security,  to  save  him  from  &  prison. 
But  as  he  never  could  hope  to  repay 
£6000,  those  he  declined,  and  wisely 
preferred  exile.  The  point  of  the  fault 
which  we  find  with  his  public  patrons 
is,  that  no  man  appears  to  have 
inquired,  "  How  do  you  live  ?  whither 
do  you  shrink,  for  nine  months  iu 
every  year?  have  you  a  roof  over 
your  head,  and  fire  in  your  grate?" 
They  no  more  asked  his  condition, 
than  they  asked  what  became  of  the 
butterflies. 

That  he  must  have  felt  those  things 
is  evident,  from  his  intercourse  with 
Lord  Moira.  The  noble  earl  was  a 
fine  showy  gallant  personage,  willing 
to  do  a  service  to  Moore,  but,  though 
powerful  through  the  Prince-Regent, 
and  occasionfdly  in  the  Cabinet, 
snflfering  all  occasions  to  slip  away 
in  which  he  might  seriously  have 
served  his  protSgi,  At  length  Moore 
shivered  the  chain,  and  told  the  noble 

eatron  that  he  had  given   np   the 
abit  of  '^  living  in  expectancy,"   His 
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lordship  wrote  him  a  handsome  let- 
ter, and  sailed  as  Goremor-General 
of  India— thns  finishing  the  connec- 
tion of  years  with  a  bow  of  the  most 
accomplished  order.  The  world  was 
then  before  the  poet ;  he  abandoned 
the  region  of  drawing-rooms,  retured 
to  Slopperton — a  very  hnmble  cot- 
tage, at  the  side  of  Bowood,  the 
Marqnis  of  Lansdowne*s  mansion — 
and  devoted  himself  to  wit  and 
Whiggism.  The  Princess  repulse  of 
the  Whig  leader  rankled  in  the 
Opposition  bosom,  and  all  their 
circles  soon  rang  with  the  following 
pretty  verses,  in  which,  under  the 
semblance  of  an  injured  love,  Whig- 
gism upbraided  the  royal  defection: — 

"  When  first  I  met  Thkb. 

When  first  I  met  thee,  wann  and  joung, 

There  shone  snch  truth  ahont  thee, 
And  on  thy  lip  such  promise  hong, 

I  did  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 
I  saw  thee  change,  jet  still  relied — 
Still  clung  with  hope  the  fonder — 
And  thought,  though  false  to  all  beside, 
From  me  thou  couldst  not  -wander. 
But  go,  deceiver,  go ; 

The  heart  whose  hopes  could  make  it 
Trust  one  so  false,  so  low, 
DeservM  that  thou  shouldst  break  it.^* 

After  a  verse  of  pathetic  remon- 
strance, the  poet  strikes  a  fiercer  blow 
at  the  Prince's  well-known  passion  for 
"always  remaining  young"  —  a  hit 
probably  more  deeply  felt  than  any 
charge  on  his  partisanship.  The  verse 
is  less  impassioned  than  political. 

"  Even  now,  though  youth  its  bloom  has  shed, 

No  lights  of  age  adorn  thee  ; 
The  few  who  loved  thee  once  have  fled, 

And  thej  who  flatter,  scorn  thee. 
Thr  midniff ht  cup  is  pledged  to  slaves, 

No  gentle  ties  enwreath  it ; 
The  smiling  there,  like  light  on  naves, 

Has  rank  cold  hearts  beneath  it. 
Go.  go !  though  worlds  were  thine, 

1  would  not  now  surrender 
One  taintless  tear  of  mine 

For  all  thy  guilty  splendour.^* 

The  poem,  however,  recovers  its 
tone  of  passion,  and  thus  concludes : — 

'*  And  days  may  come,  thou  false  one,  yet. 

When  even  those  ties  shall  sever  ; 
When  thou  wilt  call,  with  vain  regret, 

On  her  thou*st  lost  for  ever — 
On  her  who,  in  thv  fortunt^s  &U, 

With  smiles  haa  still  received  thee  ; 
And  gladly  died  to  prove  thee  all 

Ucr  fimcy  first  believed  thee. 
Qo^go !  tis  vain  to  curse  ; 

*1li  weakness  to  upbraid  thee — 
Hate  euiBot  wish  thee  worse 

Than  guilt  and  ihamt  have  made  thee." 


Moore  had  two  formidable  means 
of  attack— the  press  and  the  piano : 
the  public  had  the  satire,  the  world 
of  fashion  had  the  song.  These  verses 
charmed  all  tastes — the  politicians, 
who  fancied  the  Prince  tortured  by 
those  mosquito  stings ;  and  the  fair 
sex,  who  imagined  them  the  musicsd 
sorrows  of  a  heart  in  despair,  llie 
song  was  copied  in  all  quarters,  popu- 
lar in  ail  boudoirs,  and  heard  every- 
where but  in  the  palace.  The  noble 
lords  gravely  approved  of  the  indig- 
nation, the  noble  ladies  were  enchanted 
with  the  sensibility,  until  the  charm 
was  worn  out,  and  Moore  took  his 
place  in  the  Wiltshire  stage,  and  over 
his  humble  fireside  had  time  to  medi- 
tate on  the  emptiness  of  popularity. 

But  the  Regent  was  not  the  only 
mark  for  his  flying  quill.  Quicguid 
agunt  homints — every  topic  that  flew 
across  the  public  mind  had  a  shot 
from  Moore ;  and  even  the  great  name 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  not  escape. 
Mr  Lockhart,  in  referring  to  the  com- 
parative ill-success  of  "  Rokeby," 
says, — ^^  It  is  fair  to  add,  that  among 
the  London  circles  at  least,  some  sar- 
castic flings,  in  Mr  Moore's  Twopenny  ^ 
Post  •  Bag,  must  have  had  an  unfa- 
vourable influence  on  this  occasion." 
The  verses  were — 

'*  Should  you  feel  any  touch  of  poetical  glow 
We've  "Yt  scheme  to  suggest;  Mr  Sc — tt,  you 

must  know, 
(Who,  we're  sorry  to  say  it,  now  works  for 

the  Row,) 
Having  quitted  the  Border  to  seek  new  re- 
nown, 
Is  coming  by  long  quarter- stages  to  town; 
And,  beginning  by  *  Rokeby,'  (the  job''8  sure 

to  pay.) 
Means  to  oo  all  the  gentlemen's  Seats  on  the 

way. 
Now  the  scheme  is,    (though  none  of  our 

hackneys  can  beat  him,) 
To  start  a  fresh  post  through  Highgate  to 

meet  him. 
Who,  by  means  of  quick  proofs,  no  reviscF, 

long  coaches, 
May  do  a  few  villas  before  Sc — tt  approaches. 
Inched,  if  our  Peffasus  be  not  curst  snabby, 
He'll  reach,  without    foundering,  at    least 

Wobum  Abbey." 

The  volumes  contain  a  miscellane- 
ous correspondence  from  persons  of  all 
kinds,  often  very  characteristic,  and 
sometimes  curious.  Among  the  rest 
are  several  letters  from  Jeffrey  rela- 
tive to  the  Edinburgh  Remew,  putting 
him  in  mind  of  his  promise  of  ^*  The 
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Fathers  "  abont  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. "  I  tremble  a  little  on  cast- 
ing np  the  n amber  of  attacks  on  the 
P.  R.  (Prince-Regent)  that  occur  in 
this  number.  However,  I  bespoke 
none  of  them ;  and,  if  testimonies 
come  from  the  East  and  the  West,  I 
cannot  well  help  inserting  them. 
However,  the  thing  may  be  over- 
done, I  fancy,  and  I  shall  admit  no 
more  for  a  while,  unless  they  are 
witty  and  good-humoured,  like  some 
that  I  wot  of. 

"Could  you  hunt  me  np  a  good 
smart  German  reviewer— one  who 
knows  that  literature  thoroughly, 
without  thinking  it  necessary  to  rave 
about  it? 

"Is  it  true  that  Lord  Byron  is 
about  to  be  married  ?  It  would  make 
him  happier,  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
probably  less  poetical ;  better  for  him, 
and  worse  for  us."  Then  follows  an 
appendix,  which,  like  ladies'  post- 
scripts, contains  the  marrow  of  the 
letter.  "I  enclose  a  shabby  little 
bin  on  said  number.  I  have  treated 
you  this  time  very  little  better  than 
an  ordinary  critic,  just  to  give  you  a 
notice  of  our  misery ^ 

In  another  letter  he  says,  "  I  have 
only  one  daughter  yet,  which,  I  think, 
is  almost  enough  when  you  consider 
that  I  was  married  only  last  October. 
But  I  earnestly  wish  all  the  children 
I  may  have  to  be  of  that  sex.  I  have 
something  of  a  natural  antipathy  to 


boys.*^  There  is  a  good  deal  more  of 
this  easy  intercourse  between  the  poet 
and  the  critic,  who  seems  to  have 
been  sometimes  sadly  in  want  of 
materials  for  his  Renew,  which  he 
was,  of  course,  compelled  to  supply 
by  bis  own  brain. 

The  Correspondence  is  followed  by 
a  "  Diary,"  much  the  most  amusing 
part  of  the  work.  A  saying  of  Lord 
Holland,  in  speaking  of  Dr  Parr,  is 
characteristic.  "  It  is  unfortunate 
that  a  man  so  full  of  learning  can- 
not communicate  his  knowledge  ;  for, 
when  he  speaks,  nobody  can  make 
out  what  he  says;  and  when  he  writes, 
nobody  can  read  his  handwriting." 
Pjirr  lisped  excessively ;  and  his  ma- 
nuscript was  so  bad  that  he  often 
could  not  read  it  himself.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  Parr  could  have  been  so 
often  talked  of  in  his  time.  All  that 
he  left  behind  him  is  bombast — a 
clumsy  imitation  of  Johnson,  and  a 
sort  of  worship  of  Whiggism.  The 
latter  was,  perhaps,  the  salt  that  pre- 
served him  from  dissolution  in  his  day. 
He  was  a  good  schoolmaster ;  but  in 
society  Porson  truly  called  him  "  the 
Brummagem  Doctor,"  (the  counterfeit 
of  Johnson.) 

We  close  these  volumes,  with  some 
expectancy  of  the  merit  of  their  suc- 
cessors. They  are  light,  lively,  and 
anecdotical,  and  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  poet,  and  to  the  friend- 
ship of  his  accomplished  editor. 
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DEFEAT  OF  THE  MINI8TRT. 


The  defeat  of  Lord  Derby's  Minis- 
try, by  an  adverse  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  disapproving  of  their 
financial  scheme,  is  suggestive  of  many 
important,  and  some  most  painfnl  re- 
flections. The  first  have  reference  to 
the  fatore  internal  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  the  national  taxes;  the 
second  relate  to  the  means  by  which 
the  Government  was  overthrown,  and 
to  the  men  who  accomplished  that 
deed.  Glad,  indeed,  should  we  be, 
did  our  duty  permit  us  to  avoid  alto- 
gether the  discussion  of  the  latter 
topic ;  but  this  is  not  an  age  in  which 
political  delinquency  can  be  passed 
over,  even  in  contemptuous  silence. 

Let  us  for  a  few  moments  advert 
to  the  position  of  the  Ministry  at  the 
time  when  the  Budget  was  produced. 
They  had  distinctly  and  unequivo- 
cally declared  that,  in  deference  to  the 
verdict  of  the  country,  as  given  at  last 
general  election,  they  would  not  at- 
tempt any  introduction  or  restoration 
of  the  protective  system,  but  would 
frame  all  their  measures  in  accordance 
with  the  accepted  policy  of  Free 
Trade.  Notwithstanding  that  express 
announcement,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  to  carry 
certain  resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which,  whilst  they  did  not 
afford  any  additional  security  for  the 
future,  were  purposely  intended  to  be 
offensive  to  the  Ministry  and  to  the 
great  body  of  their  supporters.  That 
they  were  conceived  in  a  hostile  spirit 
is  not  wonderful ;  but  that  hostility 
was  combined  with  so  much  unfairness 
and  malignity  that  the  majority  of  the 
House  refused  to  concur  in  a  vote, 
which  was  not  only  useless  in  itself, 
but  disgraceful  to  the  men  who  pro- 
posed it.  That  trial  of  strength  over, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pro- 
ceeded to  open  his  Budget,  and  to 
make  the  disclosure  of  the  financiid 
projects  of  the  Ministry  for  the  en- 
suing year ;  or,  we  ought  rather  to 
say,  their  immediate  financial  pro- 
posals. 

The  details  of  this  eventful  debate 
are  yet  80  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  politics, 
that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the 
trooMe  of  minate  recapitulation.   Suf- 


fice it  to  say,  that  not  even  the  most 
jealous  eye  could  detect,  in  Mr  Dis- 
raeli^s  financial  exposition,  any  lean- 
ing or  undue  favour  towards  the  in- 
terests or  classes  who  had  suffered 
most  in  consequence  of  the  compara- 
tively recent  change  in  our  commercial 
system.  Neither  the  agricultural,  nor 
the  shipping,  nor  the  colonial  interests, 
were  dealt  with  as  objects  of  com- 
miseration; and  what  alleviations  he 
proposed  to  make  on  burdens  which 
affected  these,  were  so  moderate  and 
perfectly  just,  that  they  were  hardly 
once  challenged  by  any  speaker  of 
note  in  the  subsequent  debate.  The 
leading  points  of  his  Budget  may  be 
shortly  stated  as  follows :— (1st,)  The 
repeal  of  one-half  of  the  malt-tax,  of 
one-half  of  the  hop  duties,  and  a  large 
though  gradual  diminution  of  the  cus- 
toms duties  upon  tea.  As  these  re- 
ductions, especially  the  first,  would 
entail  a  very  considerable  loss  of 
revenue,  he  proposed  (2d)  an  exten- 
sion of  the  house-tax  to  all  tenements 
rated  at  £10;  (3d,)  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  present  rate  of  the  house- 
tax  ;  (4th,)  an  extension  of  the  income 
and  property  tax,  from  £150— the 
present  minimum — to  persons  pos- 
sessing incomes  of  £100  and  upwards, 
or  of  £50  derived  from  property  ;  and 
its  application  to  persons  di*awing 
salaries  or  dividends  from  the  funds 
in  Ireland.  He  proposed,  also,  that 
professional  and  precarious  incomes 
should  be  taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than 
those  derived  from  realised  property. 
We  believe  that  we  have  here  stated 
fairly,  and  in  a  few  words,  the  nature 
of  the  Budget,  in  so  far  as  its  prin- 
ciples and  leading  features  are  con- 
cerned. The  question,  therefore,  came 
to  be — first.  Whether  the  proposed 
reductions  were  salutary  and  proper  ? 
and,  secondly.  Whether  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  resorted  to 
a  wise  method  of  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  revenue  ? 

We  shall  endeavour  to  discuss  those 
points  in  a  perfectly  impartial  spirit. 
Upon  questions  of  finance  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  must  always  pre- 
vail. Probably  there  are  no  two 
men  in  the  kingdom,  however  much 
they  have  studied  the  subject,  and 
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however  close  may  be  their  political 
affinity,  who  would,  if  asked  separate- 
ly to  draw  oat  a  financial  scheme, 
entirely  agree  with  each  other.  We 
are,  all  of  ns,  ready  enough  to  claim 
exemption  on  the  slightest  possible 
pretext ;  and  those  npon  whom  new 
taxation  mast  fall,  are  naturally  most 
clamorous  against  its  imposition. 
That  class  which  heretofore,  for  ten 
long  years,  has  been  saddled  with 
income-tax  through  a  trick — because 
all  the  rhetoric  and  Jesuitry  of  the 
Feelites  cannot  disguise  the  hollow- 
ness  of  that  unprincipled  transaction 
— has  received  a  wholesome  warning 
against  the  apnroaches  of  sweet- 
tongued  plausibihty,  and  the  wooings 
of  statesmen  whose  thoughts  are  not 
in  accordance  with  their  words  ;  and 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  others 
have  taken  the  alarm,  and,  remem- 
bering the  monstrous  fraud,  are  fear- 
ful of  becoming  victims.  But  the 
income-tax — which  at  first  was  re> 
presented  to  be  a  merely  temporary 
impost,  to  the  acceptance  of  which 
the  rated  classes  were  rather  coaxed 
than  coerced — has  now  become  a 
regular  source  of  revenue,  and  one 
which  cannot  now  be  spared,  owing 
to  the  huge  reductions  of  indirect 
taxation  which  have  been  made  under 
its  cover.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  now  entitled  to  calculate 
upon  it,  just  as  he  may  calculate  upon 
any  other  item  of  permanent  revenue. 
And,  as  it  is  to  be  permanent,  he  is 
bound  to  see  that  its  operation  is  just 
and  equal.  Because,  before  all  things, 
equity  in  taxation  is  to  be  observed 
by  those  who  govern.  A  tax  may  be 
heavy,  and  grievous  to  be  borne ;  but 
so  long  as  sAl  are  equally  exposed  to 
it,  no  man  has  more  right  than  another 
to  grumble.  The  right  of  grumbling, 
and  the  pretext  for  resistance,  com- 
mence when  taxation  is  unequally 
distributed — when  one  class  or  section 
of  the  community  can  justly  complain 
of  fetters  which  are  not  imposed  upon 
another. 

In  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  is  al- 
most, nay,  wholly  impossible,  to  deal 
with  the  topics  in  regular  order.  For 
example,  we  consider  that  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  income-tax  was 
imperatively  required,  on  the  prin- 
cu>le8  of  justice,  altogether  irrespective 
of  any  defalcation  of  the  revenue, 
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caused  by  the  remission  of  indirect 
taxation.  We  say  that  the  man,  with 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  income, 
had  a  right  to  demand  the  reason  why 
his  acquaintance,  who  was  receiving 
a  hundred  pounds,  should  go  free. 
The  millionaire  may  pooh-pooh  such 
matters;  but  the  question  between 
these  two  classes  of  men  is  a  very 
serious  one  indeed.  The  **  sense  of 
injustice,"  once  so  pointedly  referred 
to  by  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  the  memo- 
rable debate  upon  the  corn-laws,  is 
as  acute  as  instinct;  and  no  wise 
statesman  will  dare  to  trifle  with  it. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
hardsliip  of  taxing  men  of  limited 
means ; — all  we  can  say  is,  that,  if 
none  were  to  be  taxed  save  men  of 
unlimited  means,  the  Treasury  would 
soon  be  empty.  Taxation  is  always 
a  hardship ;  but,  like  other  hardships, 
it  has  its  uses.  It  is  a  practical  warn- 
ing against  profligate  expenditure, 
whether  public  or  private ;  and  it  is 
the  main  cause  of  that  jealous  scrutiny 
to  which  all  the  acts  of^  their  rulers 
are  subjected  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  Besides  this,  we  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  no  man  who  is  ex- 
empted from  direct  taxation,  under  a 
system  which  proposes  to  draw  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  revenue  from 
that  source,  ought  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  franchise.  For  these,  and  many 
other  reasons  which  we  need  not  now 
recapitulate,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
extension  of  the  income-tax  and  the 
house-tax,  at  least  to  the  limits  of  the 
franchise,  is  a  proposition  founded 
upon  justice,  and  supported  by  consi- 
derations of  great  moment  to  the  pub- 
lic safety;  and  that  Lord  Derby's 
Grovernment  acted  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  their  duty  by  making  this 
B  part  of  their  financial  scheme.  It 
may  even  be  argued,  not  only  plausi- 
bly, but  most  powerfully,  that  the 
only  proper  limit  of  exemption  from 
direct  taxation  is  the  point  where  the 
cost  of  collection  becomes  equal  to  the 
receipts.  That  there  were  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  such 
an  adjustment  perfectly  equitable,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny;  but  the 

grinciple  is  one  thing,  and  the  detail 
(  another ;  and  it  was  upon  principle 
alone  that  the  House  of  Cfommons  was 
asked  to  decide. 
This  point,  then,  of  readjustment  of 
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direct  taxation,  we   hold    to   stand     urged  against  the  extension  of  the 
apart  altogether  from  the  question  of    direct  taxes,  is  that  of  hardship— a 
A      A_j  .._x  -^  .u-x     plea  of  which  justice  can  take  no  cog- 


amount.  And  yet  it  was  upon  that 
ground  that  the  battle  was  principally 
fought.  One  after  another,  the  former 
champions  and  promoters  of  the  Free 
Trade  policy — the  veiy  men  who, 
some  three  years  ago,  prescribed  emi- 
gration as  the  best  remedy  for  the  suf- 
fering agriculturists,  telling  them  that 
the  period  of  exemptions  had  passed 
away  for  ever — those  men,  we  say, 
rose  in  their  places,  and,  with  such 
pathos  as  was  at  their  command, 
proceeded  to  enforce  the  right  of  the 


nisance.  But  the  ten-pounders,  and 
those  rated  between  ten  arid  twenty, 
were  determined  not  to  resign  their 
quota  of  protection  without  a  struggle ; 
and  straightway  there  arose  a  howl  of 
universal  reprobation  from  the  en- 
lightened and  self-sacrificing  patriots  of 
Marylebone,  StPancras,  and  Lambeth. 
In  glancing  over  the  reports  of 
these  new  Protectionist  meetings,  we 
observe  that  the  speakers  were  pecu- 
liarly eloquent  upon  the  inadequacy 


urban  electors,  occupying  houses  of    of  what  they  called  the  ^uzVf  pro  ^t/o; 
less   value  than  twenty  pounds    of    that  is,  the  diminution  of  the  malt- 


yearly  rent,    and    the  ten-pounders 

fenerally,  to  Protection!  Yes,  to 
Protection  in  its  most  naked  shape 
— to  the  exemption  of  one  class,  or 
rather  one  section  of  a  class,  from 
direct  burdens  which  have  hitherto 
been  borne  by  another!  We  might 
characterise  this,  without  any  circum- 
locution, as  profligacy;  but  perhaps 
it  is  as  well  to  abstain  from  hard 
terms — therefore  let  us  denominate  it, 
inconsistency. 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the 
ten  and  twenty  pounders  should  ex- 
hibit a  strong  reluctance  to  being 
taxed.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  meet  the 
peremptory  call  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
and  to  be  forced  to  surrender  from 
hard-won  earnings  a  certain  periodi- 
cal sum.  But  that  is  just  the 
process  to  which  all  the  rest  of  us 
have  been  submitted  for  the  last  ten 
years;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
ten-ponuders  have  had  the  benefit  of 
exemption  from  the  income-tax, 
and  of  greater  cheapness  in  conse- 
quence of  the  redaction  of  indirect 
taxation.  All  the  casuistry  in  the 
world  will  fail  to  prove  that  they  have 
any  right  to  complain.  The  distressed 
derk,  whose  picture  has  been  so 
yividly  drava,  is  no  more  entitled  to 
exemption  ^an  his  selilor,  whose 
superior  skill  secures  him  sixty  pounds 
of  additional  salary.  The  income-tax 
as  a  whole  may  be  a  bad  and  pernicious 
method  of  taxation,  still,  so  long  as  it 
is  there,  it  is  most  necessary  that  it 
should  be  levied  upon  equitable  prin- 
ciples; and  such  exemptions  as  are 
now  demanded  are  utterly  contrary 
to  equity.  Lideed,  that  is  universally 
admitted.  The  only  plea  which  can  be 
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tax.  They  argued  that,  for  so  small 
a  boon  as  that,  it  was  highly  impro- 
per to  subject  them  to  direct  taxation. 
Such  gentlemen,  whether  intentionally 
or  not,  entirely  misunderstood  the 
question.  They  were  not  brought 
within  the  area  of  direct  taxation 
solely  to  enable  the  Government  to 
make  any  reduction  of  duties.  They 
were  included  simply  because  their 
exemption  hitherto  had  been  unjust ; 
and  because  it  was  not  only  advisable, 
bat  necessary,  to  make  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  scale.  Therefore,  that 
part  of  their  opposition  proceeded 
upon  selfish  grounds,  and  was,  in 
fact,  an  opposition  to  equity.  We 
freely  admit  the  right  of  any  man  to 
question  the  propriety  of  aagmenting 
the  rate  of  the  house-tax,  in  order  to 
give  a  benefit  to  the  consumers  of 
beer  and  tea.  But  that  is  a  matter 
wholly  apart  ft*om  the  extension  of 
direct  taxation,  against  which  pro- 
posed measure  no  good  argument  has 
been,  or  could  be  offered. 

However,  as  we  said  before,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  people  out  of 
doors  should  resist  taxation  in  any 
shape.  At  that  we  do  not  wonder ; 
but  we  wonder  at  the  effrontery  of 
the  men  who  have  ventured  to  main- 
tain such  views  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. "  You  say,"  said  Sir  James 
Graham,  "  that  there  is  every  reason 
why  those  exemptions,  marde  with 
respect  to  the  income-tax  and  the 
house-tax,  should  be  reduced.  I 
venture  confidently  to  entertain  a 
very  different  opinion.  I  think  there 
are  very  good  reasons  why  those  ex- 
emptions should  be  maintained.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  that  class  of  per- 
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sons  having  incomes  between  £100 
and  £150  a-year,  in  this  country, 
constitutes  exactly  that  class  of  per- 
sons who  feel  the  greatest  trouble  in 
maintaining  their  position.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  point  where  skilled  labour 
ends — where,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, the  fustian  jacket  ceases  to  be 
worn,  and  broadcloth  becomes  the 
clothing  of  the  people."  And  what 
has  all  that  to  do  with  the  question  ? 
Nothing  whatever.  It  is  simply  a 
little  bit  of  indifferent  rhetoric,  in- 
tended, as  such  flourishes  usually  are, 
to  pass  current  instead  of  an  argu- 
ment. If  Sir  James  Graham's  views 
are  correct,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
submit  to  this  anomaly,  that  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  will  depend  upon 
the  rotes  of  a  class  whose  obvious 
interest  it  is  to  augment  the  rate  of 
direct  taxation,  without  increasing  its 
area.  The  way  to  be  popular  with 
them  (and  it  is  a  very  easy  one,  though 
atterly  disgraceful  in  itself,  and  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  countr>')  is  to  re- 
duce indirect  taxation  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit,  and  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency by  laying  more  burdens  upon 
the  industrious,  the  enterprising,  and 
the  successful.  Sir  James  Graham 
has  made  in  his  day  several  mis- 
chievous speeches,  but  we  doubt 
whether  he  has  ever  uttered  a  senti- 
ment more  dangerous  and  constitu- 
tionally subversive,  could  it  only  be 
realised,  than  this. 

These  were  the  views  expressed 
by  the  modem  Proteus,  in  his  present 
character  of  a  champion  of  Free  Trade, 
and  a  vindicator  of  equal  burdens  I 
We  could  have  excused  them  from 
the  month  of  a  metropolitan  member, 
whose  seat  depends  upon  his  entire 
compliance  with  the  will  of  some  thou- 
sands of  bawling  Pharisees.  But  that 
a  former  statesman,  and  a  man  of 
great  experience,  should  have  so  far 
committed  himself,  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted.  But  we  cannot 
waste  our  time  in  lamentations  upon 
his  conduct.  We  beg  our  readers  to 
remark  that  it  was  upon  this  point — 
the  proposal  to  extend  the  area  of 
direct  taxation — that  Lord  Derby's 
Ministry  was  defleated.  Attempts  will 
no  doobt  be  made  hereafter  to  give  a 
different  colonr  to  that  transaction. 
Weshall  be  told  thatthe  whole  Budget 
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was  under  consideration ;  that  some 
men  voted  against  Ministers  because 
they  were  opposed  to  an  increase  of 
the  rate  of  the  house- tax,  and  others 
because  they  did  not  consider  the  re- 
duction of  the  malt-duty  necessary. 
It  is  of  immense  importance  now, 
that  the  real  state  of  the  case  should 
be  thoroughly  understood ;  that  we 
should  know  by  head-mark  who  the 
men  are  who  have  declared  that  the 
occupants  of  houses  under  the  yearly 
value  of  twenty  pounds,  shall  form  a 
privileged  and  protected  class,  exempt 
from  direct  taxation,  or  any  corres- 
ponding service,  and  yet  be  entitled 
by  their  votes  to  direct  the  taxation 
of  the  country.  We  therefore  consider 
it  necessary  to  transfer  from  the  votes 
of  the  House  the  following  entry : — 

"  Houte  o/Commont,  Thursday,  Dec.  16. 

**  Ways  and  Means — considered  in  com- 
mittee : — Motion  made,  and  question  put 
— That,  towards  raising  the  supply 
granted  to  her  Majesty,  from  and  after 
the  5th  day  of  April  1853,  the  duties 
granted  and  made  payable  by  the  Act  14 
and  15  Vic.  c.  36,  upon  inhabited  dwell- 
ing-houses  in  Great  Britain,  according  to 
the  annual  value  thereof,  shall  cease  and 
determine,  and  in  lieu  thereof  there  shall 
be  granted  and  made  payable  upon  all 
such  dwelling-houses  the  following  duties 
(that  is  to  say) — 

**  For  every  Inhabited  Dwelling  House 
which,  with  the  household  and  other 
offices,  yards,  and  gardens  therewith 
occupied  and  charged,  is  or  shall  be 
worth  the  rent  of  £10  or  upwards  by 
the  year  —  where  any  such  Dwelling 
House  shall  be  occupied  by  any  person 
in  trade,  who  shall  expose  to  sale  and 
sell  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  in 
any  shop  or  warehouse,  being  part  of 
the  same  Dwelling  House,  and  in  the 
front,  and  on  the  ground  or  basement 
story  thereof — and  also  where  any  such 
Dwelling  House  shall  be  occupied  by 
any  person  who  shall  be  duly  licensed  by 
the  laws  in  force  to  sell  therein  by  retail 
beer,  ale,  wine,  or  other  liquors,  although 
the  room  or  rooms  thereof  in  which  any 
snch  liquors  shall  be  exposed  to  sale, 
sold,  drunk,  or  consumed,  shall  not  be 
snch  shop  or  warehouse  as  aforesaid  ;  and 
also  where  any  such  Dwelling  House  shall 
be  a  farm-housey  occupied  by  a  tenant  or 
fiurm  servant,  and  bona  fide  used  for  the 
purposes  of  husbandry  only,  there  shall 
be  charged  for  every  208.  of  such  annual 
value  of  any  snoh  Dwelling  Honsey  the 
Bum  of  Is. 
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"  And  where  any  such  Dwelling  Honse 
■hall  not  be  ocoapied  and  used  for  any 
fueh  purpose,  and  in  manner  aforesaid, 
there  shall  be  charged  for  every  208.  of 
fuch  annual  value  thereof,  the  sum  of 
la.  6d.  :— 

**  The  Committee  divided  ;  ayes  286, 
noes  305." 
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As  many  people,  even  of  consider- 
Able  experience,  are  puzzled  by  Par- 
liamentary forms,  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
plain, that  this  resolution  did  not  bind 
those  who  voted  for  it  to  the  specific 
rates  therein  set  down.  After  the 
resolution  was  passed,  it  would  not 
have  been  competent,  indeed,  to  have 
increased  the  rates,  but  they  might 
have  been  decreased  indefinitely.  A 
resolution,  though  passed,  is  not  law. 
It  can  only  receive  effect  through  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  per- 
fectly competent  to  any  member — a 
fact  which  was  distinctly  explained 
in  the  House — to  move  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  present  rates  of  6d.  and 
9d.  in  room  of  those  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  resolution.  By  voting  for 
H,  no  member  did  more  than  affirm  the 
principle  that  the  house-tax  should  be 
extended  to  tenements  of  £10  yearly 
value,  instead  of  beginning  with  those 
of  £20,  as  before. 

No  man  can  say  that  it  was  a  vote 
Bpon  the  Budget  generally.  If  it 
w«re  so,  then  all  the  dissentients  must 
be  held  as  objecting  not  only  to  the 
diminution  of  the  malt  duties,  but  to 
that  levied  on  tea,  and  to  the  differen- 
tial rate  laid  down  between  precarious 
incomes  and  those  derived  from  pro- 
perty. It  was  a  specific  vote,  upon 
OM  point  alone — the  increase  of  the 
trea  of  taxation  as  regarded  the 
boose- tax. 

Now,  irrespective  of  what  we  have 
already  said  regarding  the  equity  of 
extending  direct  taxation  as  far  as 
possible.  It  is  worth  while  inquiring 
what  the  former  practice  has  been — 
because  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
Btme  or  a  corresponding  tax  has  here- 
tofore been  borne,  a  great  part  of  the 
obfection  disappears.  The  matter 
ftaads  thus :— By  the  act  48  Geo.  III. 
e.  56,  all  booses  In  England,  if  of 
te  nmoal  valoe  of  £5,  were  assessed 
for  window-lights  according  to  the 
Ibltowiiig  scale  :•— 6  windows,  8s. ;  7 
wiiHlowB,  £1 ;  8  windows,  £1,  13s. ; 
f  wiadowB,  £f,  SB.;  10  wMows, 


£2,  16s.;  11  windows,  £3,  12s.  6d.; 
and  so  on.  And,  by  the  same  act,  a 
small  tax  was  levied  upon  all  dwell- 
ing-houses in  Great  Britain,  begin- 
ning at  a  rent  of  £5.  The  latter  duty 
was.  long  ago  repealed.  Not  so  the 
former,  which,  though  modified  in 
rate  by  acts  passed  in  the  years  1823 
and  1833,  continued  in  force  down  to 
July  1851,  when  the  Whigs,  then 
tottering  to  their  fall,  repealed  it — 
rather,  as  is  generally  believed,  for 
the  purpose  of  impeding  the  move- 
ments of  their  successors,  than  out  of 
any  regard  to  the  public  interest— and 
substituted  instead  of  it  the  present 
House-tax,  at  an  enormous  loss  to  the 
revenue.  The  act  3  and  4  Will,  IV. 
c.  39,  expressly  provides  for  the  duty 
to  be  levied  from  houses  of  the  yearly 
value  of  from  £10  to  £18,  thus  vin- 
dicating the  principle  of  rating  down 
to  a  low  point.  Indeed,  until  now, 
or  at  all  events  until  1851,  the  prin- 
ciple was  not  impugned.  We  beg  that 
we  may  not  be  understood  as  com- 
plaining of  the  repeal  of  the  window- 
duty,  which  was  certainly  a  most 
obnoxious  tax,  and,  from  its  shape 
and  effects,  a  bad  one.  What  we 
complain  of  is,  that  the  Whigs  did, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when 
their  party  was  in  articulo  mortis^ 
establish  an  exemption  for  houses 
nnder  £20  of  rent,  which  was  hitherto 
unknown,  and  that  they  and  their 
friends  now  attempt  to  persuade  the 
public  that,  under  circumstances  of 
greater  cheapness,  the  occupants  of 
such  houses  are  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion which  the  great  majority  of 
them  did  not  possess  previous  to 
1 851 !  It  is  necessary  to  be  explicit  in 
these  details,  because  we  have  now  to 
contend  with  casuistry.  An  exemption 
has  been  claimed,  which,  if  admitted, 
must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  absolute 
confiiscation ;  for  it  would  be  ridicnloos 
to  suppose  that  the  numerous  body 
of  electors  occupying  houses  of  £20 
yearly  value,  and  downwards,  are  not 
astote  enongfa  to  perceive  the  enor- 
mous advantage  they  most  derive 
from  the  reduction  of  indirect,  and  the 
accumulation  of  direct  taxation  upon 
a  higher  class.  What  is  more,  % 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  virtually  sanctioned  soch  exemp- 
tion. 
Ylewed  imptrtiAliy,  Hds  Tote   It 
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perhaps  the  most  preposterous  that 
was  ever  made.  For  what  must  it 
be  held  to  imply?  This  much  at 
least,  that  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  have  expressed  their 
opinion  that,  in  spite  of  Free  Trade, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  reductions  of 
indirect  taxation  which  have  been 
made  since  the  peace,  and  especially 
during  the  last  ten  years,  the  infe- 
rior class  of  householders  are  so 
much  less  able  to  pay  direct  taxation 
than  before,  that  they  must  be  ex- 
empted altogether!  That  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  meaning 
of  the  vote  which  was  taken  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  December  last. 
It  will  bear  no  other  interpretation. 
It  is  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  therefore  to  be  treated  with  re- 
spect, as  we  believe  Mr  Hume  once 
remarked  when  volunteering  to  de- 
clare that  black  was  white.  It  has 
unseated  a  Ministry,  and  therefore  it 
is  of  unusual  public  importance.  It 
may  subject  us,  ere  long,  to  another 
general  election,  and  therefore  none 
of  us,  who  are  not  publicans,  can  look 
upon  it  as  a  trivial  matter.  But  it  is 
a  renegade  vote  in  so  far  as  the  Free- 
Traders  are  concerned :  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  their  own  principles  and 
their  own  resolutions;  and  it  sanc- 
tions the  worst  kind  of  exemption 
which  can  be  proposed  in  a  highly- 
taxed  country  which  possesses  a  libe- 
ral franchise. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  vote, 
and  the  specific  form  of  the  resolu- 
tions, we  should  be  perfectly  justified 
in  abstaining  from  comment  upon  any 
other  part  of  Mr  Disraeli's  financial 
scheme.  It  is  true  that  objections  to 
Beveral  portions  of  it  were  started  by 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  Mr  Goulbum,  and 
others,  who,  naturally  enough,  wished 
to  damage  in  detail  a  scheme  which, 
at  all  events,  was  a  brilliant  contrast 
to  their  meagre  financial  perfor- 
mances. Never,  perhaps,  was  there 
exhibited  in  the  House  of  Commons 
B  more  ludicrous  display  of  pompous 
arrogance  and  serene  incapacity  than 
in  the  harangue  which  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  the  notorious  father  of  so 
many  stillborn  Budgets,  was  pleased 
to  pronounce  for  the  edification  of 
his  inexperienced  successor.  It  was 
just  such  a  lecture  as  General  Mack 
might  be  supposed  to  deliver  upon 
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the  science  of  war  and  military  stra- 
tegy. But  no  vote  was  taken  upon 
any  other  part  of  the  Budget  than 
that  which  referred  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  area  of  the  house-tax; 
and,  as  we  have  already  shown,  that 
proposition  fell  to  be  considered  upon 
grounds  totally  apart  from  any  ques- 
tion of  remission  of  taxation.  We 
have,  however,  no  wish  to  avoid 
notice  of  other  parts  of  the  Budget ; 
and  we  shall  do  so  as  briefly  as  may 
be.  AVe  approach  this  division  of 
the  subject,  less  with  the  view  of 
vindicating  the  sagacity  of  the  late 
Ministry,  than  of  exposing  the  utter 
inconsistency  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  antagonists. 

Of  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
tea-duties,  we  need  hardly  speak. 
That  contemplated  measure  seemed 
to  be  received  with  general  acquies- 
cence, even  by  those  who,  long  ago, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  have  granted 
so  great  a  boon  to  the  labouriug 
classes,  but  who,  somehow  or  other, 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  The  reduction  of  the 
hop-duty  appears  to  us  to  be  a  good 
proposal,  though,  considering  the  vex- 
atious nature  of  the  collection,  and 
the  small  amount  of  revenue  brought 
into  the  exchequer,  we  should  have 
preferred  an  entire  repeal.  That, 
however,  is  a  minor  matter.  The  de- 
batable point  in  this  department  of 
the  Budget,  was  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  one-half  of  the  malt-duty. 

This  question  was  very  fully  argued 
in  all  its  bearings ;  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Opposition  being  strained  to  the 
utmost  to  refute  their  own  system, 
and,  in  some  cases,  their  own  words. 
They  were  bound,  in  justification  of 
their  conduct,  to  show  that  in  this 
case  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  did 
not  apply  ;  but  not  one  of  them  could 
frame  an  answer  to  the  clear  and  mas- 
terly speech  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton, 
who  vindicated  the  right  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  demand  this  act  of  justice 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  de- 
monstrated the  benefit  that  it  would 
confer  on  the  consumer.  Mr  Walpole 
proved  by  incontestible  figures  that 
the  consumption  of  malt  depended 
greatly  upon  the  amount  of  the  duties ; 
and  he  showed,  by  analogy,  that  the 
necessary  and  immediate  consequence 
of  the  remission  of  duty  would  be  a 
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large  increased  consumption.  If  so, 
the  English  farmer  is  placed  jast  now 
in  precisely  the  same  position  in 
which  the  calico-mannfactarers  stood, 
before  the  duty  was  taken  off  their 
produce.  It  is  worth  while  attend- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  late  Home 
S^retary. 

"The  hon.  member  for  the  West 
Biding,  arguing  this  question  with 
perfect  fairness,  made  for  us  an  im- 
mense admission,  which  wns,  that  by 
remitting  the  duties  on  malt — if  we 
could  remit  them  altogether  —  we 
should  do  no  more  for  the  agricul- 
turists than  had  already  been  done  for 
the  calico-manufacturers,  in  taking  off 
the  3^d.  per  square  yard  that  was 
Uken  off  in  1830.  That  point  was 
alluded  to  by  my  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Herefordshire,  the  other 
evening.  Now,  mark  the  effect  of 
that  reduction,  and  apply  it  to  the 
analagous  case  of  malt.  In  1829, 
twelve  months  previous  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  calicoes,  the  total 
exports  were  89,862,433  yards.  In 
ten  years — that  is,  in  1845— the  ex- 
port of  printed  calicoes  only  had 
amounted  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  329,240,892  yards,  of  which  the 
declared  value  was  £7,732,735.  If 
we  could  take  off  the  whole  duty  on 
malt,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why 
that  would  not  lighten  the  springs  of 
industry,  as  applied  to  the  soil,  in  the 
same  way  that  you  lighten  the  springs 
of  industry,  as  applied  to  calico,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1830? 
Unquestionably  it  would  have  the 
same  effect — unquestionably  it  would 
be  consistent  with  yonr  late  system 
of  legislation  —  unquestionably  it 
wonld  benefit  both  the  consumer  and 
the  producer.  But  then  it  is  said,  if 
we  cannot  take  off  the  whole  duty,  we 
had  better  not  take  off  the  half  of  it, 
because  so  we  shall  have  all  the 
odinm,  and  all  the  inconvenience  of 
the  Excise.  Now,  that  argument  is 
the  old  story ;  if  yon  can*t  do  every- 
thing, do  nothing.  I  appeal  to  the 
hoo.  member  for  the  West  Riding, 
and  to  his  own  illiutration ;  I  ask  him 
what  he  would  say,  supposing  there 
was  a  £5,000,000  dnty  on  cotton,  and 
we  coald  not  take  off  the  whole  be- 
cause the  re? enne  conld  not  afford  it : 
would  be  not  sar  that  it  was  reason- 
able to  give  an  mataUnent— to  get  as 


much  as  one  could  now,  with  the  view, 
in  the  end,  of  getting  rid  of  the  whole? 
No  one  could  urge  such  an  argument 
more  forcibly  and  pointedly  than  the 
hon.  member,  and  I  call  on  him — for 
it  is  consistent  with  his  own  principles 
— to  apply  that  argument  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture,  and,  as  he  wonld 
not  sanction  avoidable  restrictions  on 
his  own  business,  to  remove  avoidable 
restrictions  on  the  business  of  other 
classes." 

But  all  was  in  vain.  To  have 
admitted  the  propriety  of  this  remis- 
sion would  have  defeated  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Opposition  were  band- 
ed together,  and  the  interests  of 
producer  and  consumer  were  alike 
thrown  to  the  winds.  Never  before, 
perhaps,  has  a  parallel  case  of  ab- 
negation of  principle  been  known. 
The  Free-Traders  do  not  deny  that 
the  claim  for  remission  is  a  just  one. 
Mr  Villiers,  Mr  Cobden,  and  Sir 
James  Graham  have  all  admitted 
that ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons  was  a  resolntion 
calling  upon  Ministers  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade.  AVell,  they 
have  done  so.  They  point  to  this 
instance  of  the  malt-tax  as  the  most 
glaring  inconsistency  in  our  financial 
code,  and  they  ask  for  the  remission 
of  duties.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 
Just  as,  by  a  wave  of  Harlequin^s  lac- 
quered lathe,  the  clown  reverses  his 
position  and  obstinately  stands  npon 
his  head  ;  so,  at  the  bare  proposal  of 
the  application  of  their  fundamental 
principles  to  anything  savouring.  o£ 
agriculture,  the  Free-Traders  exe- 
cute, not  a  demi-volte,  but  an  ab- 
solute wheel.  Unrestricted  com- 
petition, free  labour,  removal  of  bur- 
dens upon  industry,  all  that  they  have 
been  shouting  for  and  about,  these 
many  years,  fade  suddenly  from  their 
recollection.  They  can't  afford  to  do 
justice  1  What  a  pity  it  is  they  did 
not  make  that  discovery  a  fortnight 
earlier !  Had  they  done  so,  we  might 
have  been  spared  avast  quantity  of  trash 
about  principles,  which,  as  it  appears 
now,  are  no  principles  at  all.  Cobden 
and  Graham  are  no  more  Free-Traders 
than  is  Mr  Paul  Foskett.  Principle 
is  all  very  well  when  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  pocket ;  but  when  it 
does,  principle  must  even  go  to  the  wall. 
It  has  absolutely  come  to  this,  that 
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the  Free-Trade  party  are  in  oppoai- 
tion  to  Free  Trade — to  a  measure,  the 
equity  of  which  they  canuot  pretend 
to  deny,  and  which  is  in  peifect  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  those  reso- 
lutions which,  in  tlieir  ardour  and 
seal  for  the  cause,  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  tender,  but  a  few  days 
ago,  to  tlie  Ministry !  AVe  have  heard 
something  lately  of  recantations,  but 
this  is  the  most  amazing  one  of  ail.  If 
we  are  to  suppose  that  the  vote 
against  the  extension  of  the  house-tax 
had  direct  reference  to  this  remission 
of  the  malt-duties,  the  advocates  of 
the  ten-pounders  have  placed  their 
constituents  in  a  remarkably  odious 
light.  Because  we  must  then  regard 
the  controversy  not  as  between  the 
occupants  of  houses  which  are  pre- 
sently rated,  and  the  occupants  of 
others  not  taxed,  though  affording 
the  parliamentary  franchise ;  but  be- 
tween the  latter  as  a  class,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  working- classes, 
who  are  the  consumers.  The  public 
might  have  had  cheap  beer,  if  the 
ten-pounders  would  have  submitted 
to  assessment,  but  this  they  refused 
to  do.  And  it  is  only  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  have  abandoned 
Free  Trade,  that  ingenuity  can  famish 
them  with  an  excuse. 

Nor  can  our  opponents  consistently 
maintain  that  this  is  an  excep- 
tional case.  They  have  admitted 
no  exceptions  in  the  working  of 
Free  Trade  —  at  least  none  until 
now,  when  unfortunately  interest 
begins  to  clash  with  theory.  They 
announced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  and  even  before  it,  at 
their  public  gatherings,  that  they 
wonld  hold  Ministers  rigidly  boand 
to  follow  out  the  Free-Trade  system, 
and  it  is  against  that  very  Une  of 
conduct  that  they  now  rebel  Let 
them  not,  were  it  but  for  very  shame, 
accuse  Mr  Disraeli  of  having  act^ 
rashly.  The  repeal  of  the  malt-tax 
la  a  necessary  part  of  their  boasted 
policy,  if  the  policy  is  to  be  made 
entire  ;  indeed,  they  have  long  ago 
admitted  that,  through  their  leaders, 
in  perfectly  nueqnivocal  language. 
They  have  now  unseated  the  Minis- 
try, not  for  maintaining  Protective 
principles,  but  for  acting  on  those 
of  Free  Trade ;  and  it  is  for  them  to 
reconcile  the  inconsistency  to  theur 
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own  consciences,  and  to  explain  to 
the  working-classes,  as  well  as  to  the 
agriculturists,  with  whom  they  dealt 
so  harshly,  the  reason  why,  in  this 
case,  such  benefits  as  Free  Trade  can 
bestow,  should  be  withheld. 

The  proposed  increase  on  the  rati» 
of  the  house-tax  was  a  subsidiary 
question,  depending  mainly  upon  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency  created.    It 
was  conditional  also — at  least  so  we 
hold  it — on  the  extension  of  the  area 
on  which  it  was  to  be  levied  ;  for 
it  is  plain  that,  in  self  defence,  the 
wealthier  classes,  whose  property  is 
the  fruit  of  their  own  industry,  cannot 
allow  themselves  to  be  taxed  inde- 
finitely, at  the  pleasure  of  the  lowest, 
least  intelligent,  and  worst  educated 
class  of  the  electors.    That  part  of 
the  Budget  which  gave  the  most  gene- 
ral satisfaction  was  the  distinction 
proposed  to  be  drawn  between  preca- 
rious incomes,  and  those  derived  firom 
realised  property.     We  venture  to  say 
that  no  Ministry  which  does  not  adopt 
this  part  of  Mr  Disraeli's  financial 
scheme,  including  the  extension  of  the 
area  of  the  income-tax,  can  hope  to 
maintain  its  ground.    It  may  suit  Mr 
Gladstone   or  Mr   Goulbum,  when 
fighting  for  the  recovery  of  office,  and 
pithily  or  prosily  enouncing  objections 
to  a  scheme  which  it  would  have 
baffled  their  ingenuity  to  invent,  to 
set  themselves  in  opposition  to  any 
readjustment  of  the  income-tax ;  but, 
should  they  or  either  of  them  accede 
to  power,  they  must,  under  pain  of 
immediate  ejection,  act  in  this  matter 
as  Mr  Disraeli  proposed  to  do.    In- 
deed, we  are  astonished  at  the  number 
of  points  upon  which  the  aspirants  to 
office  unnecessarily  and  stupidly  com- 
mitted themselves.    Mr  Gladstone  is 
said  to  have  been  the  favourite  politi- 
cal pnpil  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
but  in  the  quality  of  discretion,  at  least, 
he  has  not  shown  himself  to  have  pro- 
fited much  by  the  tuition.    Whatever 
unanimity  they  may  have  displayed 
in  voting  against  Ministers,  there  was 
very  little  community  of  sentiment 
among  the  members  of  the  opposition 
who  essayed  to  criticise  the  Budget. 
What  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
one,  was  objected  to  strenuously  by 
another.     One   honourable  member 
thought  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  gone  too   fitf^  and 
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another  opined  that  he  did  not  go  far 
enoagh.  Hamc  was  for  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  income-tax ;  Wood,  of 
course,  opposed  it.  Bat  the  most 
corions  feature  of  the  whole  debate 
upon  the  Budget  is  this,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  proposal  made  by 
Mr  Disraeli,  which  was  not  approved 
of  by  some  of  the  opposition  speakers. 
If  faith  can  be  put  in  words,  both 
Mr  Hume  and  Mr  Cobden  would  have 
voted  for  an  entire  repeal  of  the  malt- 
tax,  had  such  a  proposition  been 
made ;  and  Mr  Gladstone,  though  he 
voted  against  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  house-tax,  distinctly 
declared  that  he  did  not  concur  with 
those  who  expressed  themselves  un- 
friendly to  that  principle ! 

Have  we  then  succeeded  or  failed 
in  establishing  the  inconsistency  of 
the  Opposition  ?  We  submit  that  we 
have  entirely  succeeded.  It  is  they, 
and  not  the  Ministry,  who  have  flung 

Srinciple  aside.  No  charge  can  be 
lid  against  the  Ministry  of  having 
paltered  with  the  system  they  adopt- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  declared 
will  of  the  country.  Their  crime  con- 
sisted in  an  honest  and  energetic 
effort  to  carry  out  that  system.  Their 
defeat  arose,  not  from  any  laggard- 
neas  in  the  equitable  adjustment  of 
taxation — they  were  defeated  because 
their  proposed  adjustment  was  only 
too  equitable.  Their  antagonists  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  employ 
justice  as  a  cant  term,  that  when  real 
justice  was  presented  to  their  view, 
they  failed  or  refused  to  recognise  it. 
No ;  we  are  wrong.  They  did  recog- 
nise it,  bat  they  refused  to  adopt  it ; 
and  that  upon  such  paltry  grounds  as 
reflect  anything  but  credit  on  the 
character  of  the  British  legislature. 

We  now  approach  what  is  by  far 
the  moet  painful  portion  of  our  task — 
and  that  is,  the  consideration  of  the 
ODDduct  of  the  men  who  combined  to 
defeat  the  Ministry.  At  such  a  time 
as  this,  we  are  most  anxious  to  avoid 
anything  like  unnecessary  reproach, 
er  the  indulgence  of  angry  feeling. 
We  can  say,  conscientiously,  that  we 
have  endeivoured  to  restrain  those 
party  sympathies  which  enlist  every 
pobUc  writer  on  one  or  other  side  of 
political  opinion  ;  and  we  do  not  wish 
to  pass  a  harsh  judgment  upon  the 
eondnct  <tf  our  antagonists.    Bat  the 


overthrow  of  a  Ministry  which  owed 
its  formation  to  an  imperious  pnbUc 
necessity — which  accepted  a  great 
national  duty  when  no  other  was 
ready  to  attempt  it — is  an  event  of  so 
much  importance  in  our  annals,  that 
the  causes  which  led  to  it  must  be 
thoroughly  sifted  and  investigated. 
The  effects  of  such  a  change  do  not 
pass  away  with  the  men  who  made  it. 
They  will  be  felt  in  the  constitotion 
of  Britain,  long  after  the  change  itself 
is  chronicled  in  history ;  for  these 
rapid  alternations  of  Ministers  and 
policy,  are  to  the  body  of  the  State, 
what  fevers  and  other  similar  disor- 
ders are  to  the  human  frame.  We 
may,  indeed,  look  for  recovery,  but, 
even  after  convalescence,  there  is 
always  an  abatement  of  strength. 
Therefore  it  is  fitting  that  whenever 
there  is  a  change,  there  should  also 
be  a  strict  inquiry  into  its  cause.  The 
old  elements  of  ambition,  emulation, 
rancour,  and  cupidity  still  exist  in  the 
human  mind ;  and  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  know  whether  a  movement 
of  great  public  interest  can  be  traced  to 
the  operation  of  one  or  other  of  these 
motives,  or  whether  it  had  its  origin 
in  feelings  of  the  purest  patriotism. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the 
position  of  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  resulting  from  the  late 
general  election.  The  strongest  and 
most  compact  body  was  that  of  the 
Conservative  Ministerialists,  which 
numbered  rather  more  than  800. 
Next  in  amount  were  the  Whigs, 
Liberals,  and  Radicals — ^bodies  whidi 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate'  separately, 
but  which,  in  aggregate  number,  were 
greatly  inferior  to  Uie  Conservatives. 
Third,  there  was  the  Papist  Irish 
Brigade,  whose  declared  principle  was 
and  is  to  oppose  every  Ministry  that 
will  not  consent  to  the  demolition  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland. 
And,  fourth,  the  Peelites,  now  a  re- 
duced body — for  the  election  thinned 
them  sorely — but  still  boasting  of  a 
few  respectable,  and  one  or  two  dis- 
tinguished names.  Of  the  whole 
House,  the  Ministers  did  not  command 
a  majority.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  then  no  cohesion  among 
the  different  sections  of  the  Opposition 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  brought  to 
combine  in  an  adverse  vote,  but  comd 
not  otherwise   be  expected   to   act 
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together.    But,  thongh  not  absolutely 
commanding  a    majority,    Ministers 
were  entitled  to  assume  that  they 
would  have  the  general  support  of  one 
section  of  the  Opposition,  should  they 
decide  upon  the  adoption  of  a  certain 
line  of  policy.    It  was  broadly  de- 
clared, and  generally  understood,  even 
before  the  last  election,  that  the  sole 
barrier  between  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Ministerialists  and  the  Peelites, 
was  the  adhesion  of  the  former  to  the 
Protective  policy ;  that,  if  this  could 
be   removed,    the    latter    would  be 
bound,   in  honour,   and   from    con- 
viction,   to  support  a  Conservative 
Ministry ;  and  that  they  deeply  de- 
plored the  separation  from  those  with 
whose  general  principles— one  point 
alone  excepted — they  agreed.     The 
result  of  the  election  was,  as  we  have 
already  said,  disastrous  to  the  Peelites. 
It  would  have  been  far  more  so,  had 
the  Conservatives  not  trusted — too 
weakly,  as  it  now  appears — to  the 
express  declarations  of  some  of  them. 
Four,  if  not  five  seats  in  Scotland 
alone,  were  ceded  to  members  of  the 
Peel  section,  without  opposition,  on 
the  express  nnderstanding  that  they 
would  support  Lord  Derby's  Admini- 
stration, provided  there  was  no  return 
to  the  protective  policy.    In  England 
the  number  was  greatly  larger.    Mr 
Sidney  Herbert,  for  example,  and  Mr 
Gladstone,    owed    their    respective 
elections  to  that  understanding.    We 
do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
in  their    instances    there    was    any 
absolute  pledge  to  that  effect,  or  any 
consequent    violation    of  faith — be- 
cause no  man  has  a  right  prospec- 
tively   to  exclude    his    exercise   of 
private  judgment  upon  undeveloped 
points ;  but  we  appeal  confidently  to 
the  electors   of  Wiltshire    and  the 
University  of  Oxford,  whether  their 
understanding,  in  respect  of  which 
they  gave  their  votes,  was  not  that 
the  two  gentlemen  already  mentioned 
-were  willing  to  accord  their  general 
support  to  the  Derby  Ministry,  in  the 
event  that  the  latter  should  cease  from 
their  advocacy  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem.   Undoubtedly  there  was  no  bar- 
ffain,  which  on  either  side,  that  of  can- 
didates or  of  electors,  would  have  been 
dishonourable.     Bat  this  we  know, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Peelites  who 
were  returned,  owed  their  return  to 
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the  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  electors, 
that  they  were  still  members  of  the 
great  Conservative  body — that  they 
regretted  and  deplored  the  schism 
which  had  taken  place — and  that  they 
were  anxious  for  a  reunion  with  their 
former  friends  when  that  could  be 
effected  with  honour. 

Parliament  met :  and  the  first  act 
of  Ministers,  through  their  chief,  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  was  to  state  that, 
henceforward,  in  acquiescence   with 
the  verdict  of  the  country,  their  com- 
mercial and  financial  measures  would 
be  framed  in  accordance  with  the  Free- 
Trade  policy.    It  has  been  said  that 
a  British  Prime  Minister  had  no  right 
to  take  such  a  verdict,  but  that  ho 
was  bound  to  act  absolutely  according 
to  his  own  convictions.    AVe  need  not 
argue  that  point  now.    If  such  an 
objection  were  tenable,  it  ought  to 
have  been  raised  and  discussed  last 
summer  in  the  late  Parliament  when 
Lord  Derby  made  his  announcement. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  Mr 
Villiers'  resolution,  it  became  appa- 
rent, from  the  tone  assumed  by  the 
Peelites,  that,  as  yet,  no  reconciliation 
had  been  effected.  They  were  evident- 
ly playing  a  game  of  their  own,  under 
the  direction  of  an  eminent  member 
of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 
Our  readers  may  recollect  that  the 
name  of  Lord  Aberdeen  was  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  proposed 
amendment — a   circumstance  which, 
at  the  time,  excited  no  great  atten- 
tion, but  which  has   now  acquired 
significancy.      In    that    debate    the 
members  of  the  Peel   party  spoke 
against   Ministers,  but   voted   with 
them ;  and  the  offensive  resolutions 
were    negatived   by  a   considerable 
majority.     This  preliminary  battle, 
however,  afforded  an  occasion  of  test- 
ing the  relative  strength  of  parties  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons,  which 
contained  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  untried  men ;  and  it  was  de- 
monstrated that  the  Ministry  could 
not  command  an  absolute  majority. 
In  any  case,  therefore,  of  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  Conservatives 
on  one  side,  and  the  united  forces  of 
Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Papists  on  the 
other,  the  Peelites  could  regulate  the 
issue  of  the  contest.    It  has  seldom 
happened  that  so  small  a  party  has 
been  able  to  exercise  so  great  a  power ; 
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and  the  possession  of  it  certainly  en- 
tailed upon  them  a  donble  degree  of 
responsibility. 

By  the  entire  Conservative  party 
out  of  doors,  it  was  most  ardently 
hoped  that  all  previons  differences 
might  cease,  and  the  former  nnity  be 
restored.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Lord  Derby,  when  summoned  to  form 
a  Grovemment,  made  overtures  to  that 
effect  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  These  were 
rejected,  on  the  ground  that,  until  the 
commercial  policy  which  has  been 
established  by  the  Legislature  was 
formally  recognised  and  adopted  by 
the  Ministry,  and  an  assurance  given 
that  no  reversal  of  it  would  be  at- 
tempted, the  followers  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  bound  to  act  inde- 
pendently. We  do  not  question  the 
propriety  of  the  rejection,  but  we  cite 
the  overture  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  Lord  Derby  had  anything 
but  a  wish  to  exclude  the  Peelites 
from  participation  in  power.  As, 
however,  they  did  not  accede,  the 
Ministry  was  constructed  without 
them ;  and  certainly  it  was  expected 
that,  when  the  barrier  of  division 
was  removed,  they  would  gladly  sup- 
port the  Government.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  general  expectation ;  but  in 
that,  we  are  bound  to  say,  we  never 
shared.  After  seven  years  of  political 
estrangement,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
re-establish  a  union.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  break  up  a  party,  but 
nearly  impossible  to  reunite  one. 
During  the  intervening  period  men 
who  formerly  were  friends  have  met 
and  contended  as  adversaries.  Much 
has  been  said,  and  written,  and  done 
on  both  sides,  which  cannot  easily  be 
forgotten — new  alliances  have  been 
made,  new  methods  of  thought  have 
been  formed — the  influence  of  the  old 
chiefs  has  gone,  for  their  authority 
has  been  repeatedly  denied.  The  once 
accepted  doctrines  have  lost  their 
weight,  for  the  disciple  has  been  tread- 
ing in  the  steps  of  another  master. 

Farther,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Peel  party,  since  the  death  of  its 
great  leaaer,  has  had  no  recognised 
liead,  at  least  in  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons. The  few  able  men  who  have 
rescned  it  from  insignificance,  are  as 
oearty  as  possible,  in  point  of  intellect, 
oo  a  par  with  each  other.  We  ex- 
clnde  Sir  James  Graham  from  this 


estimate,  as  a  daring  and  determined 
adventurer,  who  fights  for  his  own 
hand.  But  between  Goulbum,  Glad- 
stone, and  Herbert  there  is  a  strong 
affinity.  The  first  has  the  least 
originality,  and  the  least  ability  of  the 
three;  but  he  has  had  the  longest 
training,  and  the  most  extensive 
Parliamentary  experience.  Gladstone 
is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  mark,  but 
his  talents  have  been  enormously 
overrated.  Ho  has  not,  and  he  never 
had,  a  single  spark  of  genius.  He 
can  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  inven- 
tion, though  in  fault-finding  he  dis- 
plays considerable  ingenuity ;  and  he 
is  not  capable  of  appreciating  high 
qualities  of  mind  in  another,  because 
he  never  yet  has  known  his  own. 
He  has  moulded  himself  on  the  model 
of  Machiavelli,  but  his  intellect  is 
muddy  compared  with  that  of  the 
subtle  Florentine.  Mr  Sidney  Her- 
bert is  more  impulsive,  and  the  occa- 
sional warmth  of  his  speeches  con- 
trasts agreeably  with  the  frigidity 
and  obscurity  of  his  friends  ;  but  he 
has  neither  depth,  nor  power,  nor 
steadfastness  of  purpose  sufficient  to 
raise  him  above  the  rank  of  a  good 
debater.  The  three,  however,  are 
notables  in  an  age  when  notabilities 
are  rare ;  and,  being  subjected  to 
no  control,  they  allow  themselves 
considerable  license.  All  of  them 
were  bred  to  office,  and  consider  it, 
in  a  measure,  as  their  heritage. 
Such  being  the  case,  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  look  with  compla- 
cency on  the  Treasury  benches,  filled 
as  they  were  with  men  to  whom  the 
mysteries  of  red-tape  were  com- 
paratively new,  and  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  colours  in  the 
disastrous  hour,  when  they  lent  their 
aid  in  rending  the  Conservative  party 
asunder.  We  have  no  title  to  enter 
into  any  hypothetical  analysis  of  their 
feelings.  Their  conduct  alone  is  be- 
fore us,  and  that  demonstrates  their 
obdurate  and  unappeasable  bitterness 
towards  their  former  friends.  Nor 
need  we  seek  for  proofs  of  that  bitter- 
ness only  in  their  Pariiamentary 
speeches.  The  attacks  which  have 
been  made,  day  after  day,  and  month 
after  month,  in  that  journal  which  la 
known  peculiarly  to  reflect  their 
opinions,  exhibit,  in  regard  to  one 
distinguished   member   of  the   late 
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Ministry,  a  degree  of  ferocity  and 
rancour  that  is   disgraceful  to    the 
British  press.     Mr  Disraeli  may  not, 
indeed,    have    smarted    under    the 
shower  of  these  ignoble  weapons; 
but  it  is  not  creditable  that    they 
should  have  been  so  recklessly  used. 
And  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
one  word  in  reference  to  Mr  Disraeli. 
We  have  never  been  amongst  the  num- 
ber of  his  most  ardent  panegyrists; 
nor  have  we  ever,  during  the  long- 
protracted  struggle  in  which  he  bore 
80  conspicuous  a  part,  done  more  than 
acknowledge,  perhaps  inadequately, 
his  intrepidity  and  his  power.     To 
his  genius  we  have  never  been  blind ; 
to  h^  judgment  we  may  not  have  done 
justice.    We  feel  therefore  as  if,  in 
regard  to  him,  we  had  still  a  debt  to 
discharge;  and  this  much  we  shall 
say,  and  we  say  it  in  the  most  per- 
fect sincerity,  that  during  his  short 
tenure  of  office,  he   has   exhibited 
many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
statesman,  and  that,  in  the  hour  of 
defeat,    he  stands   greatly  superior, 
both  in  genius,  intellect,  and  capa- 
city, to  any  one  of  those  by  whose 
ooniederation  he  has  been  defeated. 
That  he  has  not  been  successful  in 
carrying  his  measures  into  effect,  is 
no  fault  of  his.     We   may   here- 
after have  national  deficiencies  glibly 
snpplied  by  additional  per-centages 
upon  incomes  already  too  severely 
taxed,  and  catchpenny  budgets  pro- 
posed for  public  consideration,  only 
to  be  withdrawn  and  amended.    But 
this  credit  belongs  to  Mr  Disraeli 
as   a   financier,    that,    strictly   ob- 
serving the  tenor  of  the  resolutions 
laid  down  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  proposed  a  scheme  which, 
in  equity,  is  unchallengeable ;  which, 
if    carried    into   effect,    would   not 
only  have  relieved  an  interest  nn- 
dnly  fettered,  but  have  conferred  an 
immense  boon  apon  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  country ;  and  that  he 
conld  not  have  been  defeated,  but  for 
the  fact,  that  the  adverse  majority,  in 
defeating   him,    abjured   their   own 
paramount  principle.      In  defeat  he 
IS  triumphant.      We   may  be   told 
about  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  and — 
as  an  excuse  for  the  late  vote — the  pro- 
priety of  restoring  a  more  measured 
tone  to  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
CiHnmons.   Who  hold  such  langoage? 
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The  gladiators  themselves,  or  those 
who  are  their  accredited  representa- 
tives.     Why,     for    nearly    twelve 
months,  there  is  no  kind  of  known 
abuse — invective,  taunt,  insin nation, 
parody,  or  libel — which  has  not  been 
heaped  upon  Mr  Disraeli.      To  the 
discredit  of  the  profession  of  letters 
we  must  say  it,  that  the  foremost  in 
these  attempts  to  hunt  down  their 
more   successful   brother,  were   the 
very   literary   men    whose  common 
complaint  is,  that  their  status  is  not 
sufficiently  recognised.    By  the  force 
of  his  own  genius,  talents,  and  perse- 
verance, Mr  Disraeli,  a  literary  man, 
won  for  himself  a  high  position  in  the 
State ;  and  in  doing  so,  refuted  the 
mean  idea    that  genius    should    be 
excluded    from   power.      Had   this 
occurred  in  France,  not  a  single  lite- 
rary man  but  would  have  been  proud 
of  such  a  representative  of  his  order. 
But  in  England — we  regret  that  we 
must  say  it — there  is  a  very  different 
feeling.      To   be   successful   entails 
envy — in  many  cases,  absolute  hatred. 
Among  writers,  as  among  politicians, 
a  vast  deal  of  the  meanest  jealousy 
prevails;  and  Mr  Disraeli  has  been 
made  a  victim  to  the  worst  passions 
of    either   denomination.       Viewed 
simply  as  a  literary  man,  he  was  of 
course  obnoxious  to  remark  or  sar- 
casm, just  as  we  are  all  in  the  habit 
of  dealing    impartially   with    each 
other.     But  his  elevation — for  elev»- 
ti(m  it  was  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
w<Mrd,  not  proceeding  from  extrane- 
ous infiuenoe,  but  rising  firom  his  own 
energy-— ought   not,    tor   their  own 
Bakes,  if  literary  men  were  wise,  to 
have  been  made  the  sabject  of  invidi- 
ous comment.  Not  a  word  which  was 
uttered  against  him,  that   did  not 
recoil  upon  thmnselves.    In  malign- 
ing him,  they  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  make  the  literary  character  iH>pear 
contemptible ;  and  they  have  so  far 
succeeded,  as,  through   their  efforts, 
to  show  that  English  journalism  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  point  of  per- 
fection and  purity,    when    we    can 
safely  claim  for  it  a  recognition  in 
any  of  the  departments  of  State.     A 
literary  man  in  Fnmce  may  rise  to 
the  highest  preferment ;  but  in  Eng- 
land, a  similar  aspirant  is  assaulted 
by  his  own  fraternity. 
The  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  that 
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the  Peelites  were  determined,  at  all 
liasards,  to  withhold  their  sapport  from 
Government  so  long  as  Mi*  Disraeli 
was  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
What  other  ^^ private  griefs"  they 
may  have  had,  we  know  not,  but  it  is 
not  onimportant  to  remark,  that  several 
of  them  were  candidates  for  office  in 
the  event  of  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Ministry.  To  that  resolve  we  owe 
the  combination  which  has  ousted 
the  late  Ministry.  The  Doke  of 
Newcastle,  we  observe,  indignantly 
deoiea  that  any  combination  was 
*^  formed  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  txpiaimng  their  measures,^^  That 
doiial,  it  will  be  observed,  has  refer- 
ence only  to  the  preliminary  debate 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Budget. 
We  perfectly  believe  that  at  that  time 
DO  distinct  arrangements  for  a  com- 
mon line  of  action  had  been  made  by 
the  several  chieis  of  the  Opposition. 
They  were  then  only  approaching  one 
another,  and  had  not  yet  entered  into 
conjunction.  We  hold  that  fact  to 
be  established  by  the  state  of  the 
TOte;  for,  as  we  have  akeady  said, 
the  Feelitee,  though  they  spoke  against 
Ministers,  thereby  indicating  their 
tendency,  did  not  divide  against  them. 
Bat  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  not 
ventored  to  say  that  there  has  been 
BO  oombiBatioA  since.  That  state- 
meat  he  cannot  make ;  for,  notwith- 
standing all  the  secresy  which  was 
enforced,  it  was  well  known,  before 
the  debate  on  the  Budget  closed, 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  Peelites 
was  to  be  exerted  for  the  defeat 
of  Ministers.  And  we  shall  not 
do  those  gentlttnen  the  injustice 
to  believe,  that  Uiey  woold  have 
resorted  to  so  desperate  a  measure, 
withont  weighing,  considering,  and 
even  settling  the  consequences.  It 
may  be  of  little  importance  to  the 
country  to  know,  when,  where,  and 
by  whom  the  coalition  was  made; 
h«t,  if  we  are  to  nnderstand  that  there 
was  no  coalition,  and  that  no  provi- 
ttOQ  or  arrangement  was  made  with  a 
view  to  carrying  on  the  government  of 
the  country,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Conservatives  on  a  point  of  express 
principle,  the  Peelites  can  hardly  vin- 
dicate themselves  from  the  charge  of 
httving  acted  on  the  impntoes  of  fac- 
tkNi.  On  that  point  we  are  able  to 
an  aathorityi  which  they  surely 


cannot  disregard — that  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  PeeL  Our  readers  may 
remember  that,  when  the  Whigs,  on 
their  advent  to  power,  proposed  the 
reduction  of  the  sugar-duties,  that 
measure  was  gravely  disapproved  of 
by  the  Ex-Minister.  But  he  refrained 
from  making  it  a  point  of  principle,  or 
pushing  his  opposition  to  the  farthest, 
on  the  ground  that,  if  it  was  success- 
ful, no  other  party  was  prepared.to 
carry  on  the  government.  We  re- 
commend that  passage  in  his  political 
life  to  the  especial  attention  of  his 
friends. 

Had  Mr  Gladstone,  who  on  this 
last  occasion  must  be  considered  as 
the  mouth -piece  and  prime  represen- 
tative of  his  party,  been  really  anxious 
that  the  Budget  should  be  amended, 
and  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  objec- 
tionable parts  of  it  withdrawn  — 
had  bis  desire  been  to  aid  a  Con- 
servative Government,  not  to  over- 
throw it,  he  would  have  pursued  a 
different  course.  He  might  have  in- 
timated, on  the  part  of  himself  and 
his  friends,  a  determination  to  oppose, 
at  a  future  stage,  certain  portions  of 
the  scheme,  if  these  were  not  recon- 
sidered; and  in  this  way  he  might 
have  preserved  his  consistency,  even 
while  giving  a  vote  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  the  general  measures, 
with  a  view  to  their  correction.  Such 
would  have  been  the  course  adopted 
by  a  man  who  really  wished  to  support 
a  Conservative  Government,  while 
disseuting  from  some  of  its  proposals. 
It  would  have  laid  him  open  to  no 
misconstruction ;  it  would  not  have 
prevented  him  from  opposing  such 
parts  of  the  Budget  as  he  bought 
objectionable  or  precipitate;  and  it 
would  very  greatly  have  raised  him, 
and  his  party,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  But  Mr  Gladstone  had  no 
wish  to  support  the  Ministry;  his 
desire  was  to  defeat  it ;  and  we  can 
only  hold  him  excusable,  if  be  can  be 
excused  at  all,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  tlie  strongest  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  formation  of  another 
Cabinet,  including  himself  and  his 
friends,  was  matter  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty. He  may  not  have  been 
directly  cognisant  of  the  details  of  the 
negotiation,  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  complexion  of  the  affair. 

What  judgment  the  public,  when 
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these  late  passages  of  history  are  ma- 
taroly  considered,  may  pass  upon  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  friends,  we  shall 
not  venture  to  anticipate.  If  the 
coalition  took  place,  as  we  fear  it  did, 
before  the  opening  of  the  Budget,  then, 
unless  faction  is  a  word  of  no  mean- 
ing at  all,  they  stand  convicted  upon 
that  charge :  because,  in  that  case, 
they  must  have  entered  into  a  combi- 
nation to  defeat  Minister,  altogether 
irrespective  of  their  measures.  If  it 
took  place  after  the  opening  of  the 
Budget,  they  are  simply  answerable 
for  the  dereliction  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples ;  but  they  have  forfeited  for 
ever  all  claim  to  the  name  of  Conser- 
vatives, and  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Conservative  party.  "  I,  my  Lords," 
said  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  announcing 
the  resignation  of  Ministers,  *^  remem- 
ber, and  probably  your  Lordships  will 
remember,  that  the  noble  earl  (Aber- 
deen) has,  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, declared  in  this  House  that,  the 
question  of  Free  Trade  excepted,  he 
knew  of  none  upon  which  there  was 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  him- 
self and  the  present  Government." 
The  opinions  of  Lord  Aberdeen  are 
known  to  be  those  of  the  Peelites ; 
and  yet  the  whole  of  that  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  concurred  in  a 
vote  which  they  are  forced,  in  order 
to  maintain  a  semblance  of  consis- 
tency, to  represent  as  being  one  of 
want  of  confidence  in  Ministry  I 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  share 
which  the  Whigs  have  taken  in  the 
late  political  transactions.  They  con- 
stituted the  regular  Opposition,  and 
were  entitled,  if  they  so  pleased,  to 
vote  against  Ministers.  That  they 
have  recanted  their  favourite  IVee- 
Trade  policy,  nay,  voted  directly  in 
opposition  to  it,  is  no  concern  of  ours. 
I^vided  that  Lord  John  Russell  was 
assured  that  a  Grovemment  could  bo 
formed,  and  carried  on,  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  late  one,  no  charge  can  be 
made  against  him  for  co-operating 
towards  the  latter  object.  Nor  would 
it  be  fair  to  say,  that  he  ought  to  have 
abstained  from  a  direct  combination 
with  the  Peelites.  No  man  blames 
Tatios  for  having  availed  himself  of 
the  mean  treachery  of  Tarpeia;  but 
Tatios  did  not  marry  Tarpeia  after- 
wards: on  the  contrary,  he  caused 
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her  to  be  smothered.  Lord  John  has 
this  further  apology  for  combination, 
that  he  and  his  party  were  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone.  AVhether  the 
ultimate  destinies  of  the  Whigs  will 
be  improved  by  such  a  fusion,  is  alto- 
gether another  question.  Certainly  it 
is  a  great  decline  for  that  once  all- 
powerful  Reform  party,  to  lapse  into 
a  secondary  rank,  and  for  its  chief  to 
accept  a  subordinate  situation.  But 
the  Whigs  are  probably  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain ;  and  if  they 
are  reconciled  to  it,  no  one  else  has 
any  reason  to  object.  Indeed,  this 
union  of  the  Peelites  with  the  Whigs 
seems  to  have  been  long  in  contem- 
plation. It  is,  we  believe,  the  custom 
at  Cremome,  and  other  aeronautic 
starting- places,  to  send  up  a  pilot- 
balloon,  ballasted  by  a  kitten,  lurcher, 
or  some  other  light  weight,  byway  of 
testing  how  the  wind  blows,  before 
the  more  valuable  cargo  is  finally 
committed  to  the  clouds.  Such  a 
pilot-balloon,  ballasted  by  Mr  Fre- 
derick Peel,  was  let  off  some  time 
ago  by  his  anxious  friends ;  and  no 
sooner  did  they  perceive  him  career- 
ing in  the  heaven  of  Whiggery,  than 
they  made  up  their  minds,  on  the  first 
convenient  opportunity,  to  follow  his 
example.  2'erras  Astrtea  reiinquit — 
the  Peelites  have  gone  away  from  us, 
and  we  are  exceedingly  gratified  at 
their  departure. 

So  much  for  the  past ;  and  now  let 
us  regard  the  future.  At  the  moment 
at  which  we  write,  the  new  Ministe- 
rial arrangements  have  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  Parliament.  All  that 
we  know  positively  is,  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  has  accepted  the  task  of 
forming  an  Administration ;  and  that 
the  Peelites  and  Whigs  are  to  divide 
the  offices  between  them.  We  can 
readily  understand  that  many  unfore- 
seen difficulties  may  arise  in  the  way 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  leading 
articles  of  the  coalition.  The  par- 
tition of  spoils  is  always  a  ticklish 
matter,  because  it  is  sure  to  make 
malcontents;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
the  Peelites  seem  determined  to  ap- 
propriate the  lion*s  share  to  them- 
selves. However,  the  step  has  been 
taken ;  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  arrange  matters  on  the  easiest 
footing.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  before  this  Number  of  the  Maga- 
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ziDe  leaves  tho  press,  the  Ministiy 
will  be  completely  formed. 

It  is  certainly  too  soon  to  indulge 
in  speculation;  bat  we  cannot  help 
hazarding  a  few  remarks  on  the  sin- 
gular position  which  parties  will  pre- 
sent on  the  reassembling  of  Parliament 
after  the  Christmas  recess.    In  the 
first  place,  there  are  more  than  800 
Conservatives    who    belong   to  the 
Derby  party.     Of  these,  it  is  possible 
that  some  may  give  a  cautious,  and 
others  a  ready  support  to  an  Aber- 
deen Ministry,  but  we  apprehend  that 
the  number  of  the  latter  will  be  few, 
oonsidering  the  general  indignation  at 
the  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  Peel- 
Ites.    The  Conservatives,  therefore, 
will  constitute  the  main  body  of  the 
Opposition.    Then  we  are  informed 
that  the  Radicals,  amounting  to  some 
130  members,  will  scarcely  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Ministry.    If  that  is  the 
case,  they  too  will  most  probably  re- 
main in  opposition,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  will  not  deal  leniently 
with  the  men  who   have  neglected 
them  in  this  opportunity.    It  is  a 
great  mistake  to   suppose  that  the 
Radicals  have  no   ambition.    They 
dislike  the  Whigs,    and  detest  the 
Peelites  for  their  calm  assumption  of 
aristocratic  superiority  ;  and  they  will 
smite  and  spare  not  until  ttieir  party 
claims  are  recognised.    We  have  a 
strong  impression  that  the  Irish  Pa- 
pists will  be  more  amenable.    Here, 
for  the  first  time,  they  have  a  Pusey- 
ite  Government  in  power ;  and,  in  re- 
ligious matters,  some  of  its  members 
are  not  likely  to  regard  them  with 
disfavour.    Lord  John  Russell's  Pro- 
testantism is  not  of  a  very  rampant 
kind ;  and,  when  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Premiership,  he 
is  not  likely  to  display  himself  as  a 
second  Luther.    The  name  of  Glad- 
stone is  favourably  known  at  the  Va- 
tican ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  priesthood  may  repose  some  con- 
fidence in  the  coming  Government. 
Therefore  we  shaU  not  reckon  the 
Brigade,  in  [the  mean  time,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition. 

Bat  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Peelites,  Whigs  proper,  and  Irish  Bri- 
gtde,  amount  in  the  aggregate  only 
to  208.  Give  them  a  hnndred  more, 
abstracted  from  the  probable  oppo- 
lAtiOD,    and  they  are  not  equal  in 
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strength  to  the  defeated  Conservative 
party.  Observe — we  give  them  every 
advantage — we  give  them  the  whole 
of  the  Ii-ish  Brigade,  and  we  give 
them,  in  addition,  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, whom  we  shall  suppose  to  be 
desirous  of  supporting  any  existing 
Government.  We  apprehend  that  our 
liberality  will  not  be  questioned— in- 
deed, it  is  almost  extravagant — but 
supposing  that  it  were  so,  the  new 
Ministry  could  only  reckon  on  808 
supporters,  whereas  Lord  Derby  had 
at  least  813.  And  this  is  the  stable 
Government  which  is  announced  with 
such  a  superlative  flourish  of  trum- 
pets! 

We  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the 
coming   Ministry.      We   feel    most 
deeply  the  importance  of  the  crisis, 
for  these  are  not  the  times  to  indnlge 
in  party  emulation.     That  we  have 
said,  over  and  over  again ;  but  of 
course  with  no  effect,  because  a  party 
resolved,  as  the  Peelites  have  been, 
upon  a  coup-de^main^  invariably  lose 
sight  of  the  public  interest,  when  it 
happens  to  be  discordant  with  their 
own.     But  the  worst  of  these  party 
contests  is,  that  they  leave  wounds 
not  easily  to  be  healed.    We  cannot, 
in   accordance  with  our  conviction, 
look  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Peelites, 
on  this  late  occasion,   as  otherwise 
than  ignominious.      They   have  no 
claims    upon    our    sympathy — none 
even  upon  our  forbearance.    Like  the 
Earl  of  Carrick,  who  sat  down  to 
meat  with  his  hands  stained  by  the 
blood  of  countrymen,  they  must  ex- 
pect to  bear  taunts  even  from  their 
new  allies.     And  how  can  we  be  ex- 
pected to  welcome  them?   They  have 
overthrown,  very  basely,  the  strong- 
est Conservative  Government  which 
we  have  seen  for  years,  and  one  far 
stronger  than  any  they  are  likely  to 
form — a  Government,  too,  with  which, 
save  on  personal  grounds,  they  could 
have  no  manner  of  quarrel ;  and  one 
which  was  ready,  by  every  means  in 
its  power,  to  obliterate  past  differen- 
ces, and  to  promote  social  progress. 
They  have  left  their  natural  allies, 
and  gone  over  to  court  the  enemy  ; 
and  can  they,  under  such  curcumstan- 
ces,  venture  to  calculate  on  Conser- 
vative support? 

We  believe  that  they  will  receive 
more  support  than  they  actually  de- 
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serve.  At  all  events,  they  will  not 
encounter  what  they  have  given — a 
grossly  factious  opposition.  They  are 
now,  or  will  be  shortly,  the  Qaeen's 
ministers  ;  and  if  it  is  in  their  nature 
to  pursue  a  straightforward,  consti- 
tutional, and  patriotic  coarse,  they 
will  not  be  impeded,  at  least  by  the 
gi*eat  Conservative  body.  But  they 
cannot  calculate  on  any  nearer  degree 
of  confidence.  Apart  altogether  from 
secular  politics,  there  is  a  peculiarity 
about  the  men  who  have  just  acceded 
to  power,  which  renders  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  strong  watching  Opposition 
most  necessary  for  the  spiritual  inde- 
pendence of  the  country,  and  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
Peelites  constitute  the  sole  party  in 
the  state  which  has  vindicated  Papal 
aggression,  or,  at  all  events,  denied  the 
propriety  of  offering  a  firm  resistance. 
We  are  aware  that  the  answer  is  cut 
and  dry.  We  shall  immediately  be 
told  that  Mr  Gladstone  has  written 
letters  against  the  Naples  system  of 
imprisonment;  and  this  will  be  pa- 
raded as  a  proof  of  his  very  liberal 
tendencies.  It  proves  nothing  of  the 
kind,  in  so  far  as  Catholicism  is  con- 
ceraed.  He  is  dealing  with  the  laity, 
not  with  the  spiritual  power ;  and  his 
Neapolitan  letters  have  as  much  refer- 
ence to  the  Papacy,  as  they  have  to 
the  high- priest  of  Timbuctoo.  The 
broad  fact  remains,  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen, Sir  James  Graham,  Mr  Glad- 
stone, and  others — all  of  whom  will  be 
members  of  this  Cabinet — were  op- 
posed-to  any  legislation  against  the  in- 
snliing  pretensions  of  Rome.  Mr  Glad- 
stone is  at  the  head  of  a  party  which, 
even  now,  meditates  the  severance  of 
the  Church  of  England,  which  we  may 
ftill,  with  perfect  propriety,  denomi- 
nate the  main  bulwark  of  Protestant- 
ism. If  wrong,  we  shall  be  glad 
indeed  to  be  authoritatively  contra- 
dicted. But  there  have  been  para- 
graphs and  articles  in  certain  ecclesi- 
astical journals,  which,  if  nnanthorisc^i 
or  contrary  to  the  fact,  have  placed 
the  member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  a  very  improper  lig^t.  He 
has  been  represented  as  meditating  a 
secession  from  the  Church  of  England, 
jnst  as  the  old  non-jurors  did,  and  the 
creation  of  a  huge  schism  in  that 
Tenerable  establishment.  All  this  may 
hATB  been  exaggerated;  but  the  ex- 
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istence  of  such  reports  go  far  to 
engender  the  belief  that  they  rest 
on  some  foundation  ;  and  if  the  para- 
graphs to  which  we  have  alluded  are 
false,  we  are  greatly  surprised  that 
Mr  Gladstone  has  not  taken  the 
pains  to  contradict  or  refute  them. 
But,  apart  from  this,  his  extreme 
views  upon  Church  polity  are  well 
known;  and  so  are  those  of  Liord 
Aberdeen:  and  in  a  time  like  this, 
when  the  Romanising  tendency  is  so 
rife,  that  scarcely  any  journal  does  not 
contain  the  account  of  some  new  per- 
version to  Popery  among  the  aristo- 
cracy and  gentry  of  England,  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  that  the 
proceedings  of  a  Cabinet,  over  which 
a  deep  shade  of  suspicion  rests,  should 
be  scrutinised  with  a  most  watchful 
eye.  If  there  was  no  other  difference 
between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Derby,  save  that  which  arose  from  the 
protective  question,  why  should  the 
one  have  countenanced  the  displace- 
ment of  the  other,  when  the  ground  of 
difference  was  removed?  The  Earl 
of  Derby  did  not  forget,  but  he  was 
too  magnanimous  to  allude,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  the  strong  ecclesias- 
tical differences. 

Our  view  therefore  is,  that  the 
Opposition  have  a  great  duty  to  per- 
form, and  that  not  one  of  party  but  of 
principle.  The  new  Ministry  may 
be  able  to  produce  a  tolerable  Budget : 
if  so,  let  it  be  accepted  by  all  means. 
But  if  it  is  framed  upon  principles 
contrary  to  their  own  profession,  and 
manifestly  unjust  in  detail,  no  consi- 
deration should  induce  a  true  Conser- 
vative to  abstain  from  voting  against 
it.  Factious  opposition  will  not  be 
made  by  any  sincere  lover  of  his 
country;  but  we  cannot,  as  parties 
stand,  be  justified  in  withholding 
opposition,  when  opposition  is  really 
due.  At  aU  events,  upon  any  matter 
bearing  upon  eodesiastical  policy, 
there  can  be  no  retinence.  Lord 
John  Russell,  after  having  profited 
by  the  lessons  of  Mr  Bennett,  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  sufficient  repre- 
sentative of  the  Protestant  interest 
in  a  Cabinet  which,  unfortunately, 
is  sure  to  contain  more  than  one 
disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  We 
must  be  on  the  watch  for  what  may 
occor^— more  especially  if ,  as  we  are 
led  to  believe,  the  Popish  brigade  is 
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to  be  conciliated  by  certain  jadicions 
appointments.  If  this  shonld  prove 
to  be  the  case,  it  ia  neither  more  nor 
less  than  direct  enconragement  to 
Romish  aggression.  If  the  members 
of  the  Brigade  are  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  new  Grovemment,  and 
if  their  co-operation  shonld  be  found, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in- 
dispensable for  its  maintenance,  it 
behoves  every  Protestant  in  the 
ooontry  to  be  npon  the  alert  —  for 
we  neither  can  have  faith  in  the 
guides,  nor  dependance  upon  the 
integrity  of  those  who  follow  them. 
Above  all  things,  we  must  guard  the 
Cborcb,  or  rather  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  we  cannot  help  fear- 
ing may  be  placed  in  peril,  from  the 
■otorions  tendencies  of  the  men  who 
are  now  her  Majesty's  advisers. 

For  that  reason  alone,  it  is  irapos- 
able  that  the  Conservative  party  can 
give  their  zealous  support  to  an  Aber- 
deen Ministry,  though  they  will  not 
factioosly  oppose  it.     But  there  are 
many  other  considerations  worthy  of 
grave  attention.    Lord  John  Bussell 
stands  pledged  to  the  introduction  of 
a  new  Reform  bill,  and  in  order  to 
secore  the  Radical  support^  it  must  be 
more  democratic  than  the  last.    We 
cannot  venture  to  predict  the  length 
to  which  the  Peelites  may  be  inclined 
to  go  in  that  direction  ;  but,  judging 
from  their  nnscrupulous  conduct  in 
tiie  pnrsnit  of  office,  we  are  entitled 
to  assnme  that  they  will  make  large 
concessions  rather  than  relinquish  it. 
We  do  not  mean  concessions  of  prin- 
ciple, because  we  cannot  discover  that 
the  Peelites  have  any ;  we  mean  con- 
cessions of  the  public  interest  to  gra- 
tify the  urban  rabble.     Wo   must 
remember  that  the  Peelites  now  have 
lot  a  shadow  of  a  title  to  the  name 
of  Conservative.    Indeed,  we   have 
itrennonsly  maintained  that  view  for 
several  vears,  pointing  ont  the  danger 
of  allowmgtbem  to  keep  the  Conserva- 
tive name,  whilst  they  were  notoriously 
acting  in  dose  concert  with  our  ad- 
verMries.     Who   has  forgotten  Sir 
Jamea  Graham's  remarks,  so  enthu- 
siastically cheered   by    his   friends, 
about  the  necessity  of  closing  up  the 
Liberal  ranks,  and  opposing  a  firm 
froot  to  the  movements  of  the  other 
party?   Was  Graham  a  Conservative 
when  he  ottered  that  apeeeh?    Not 


he.  Aud  now,  when  amalgamated 
with  the  Liberals,  what  remnant  of 
their  pristine  tenets  is  left?  What  is 
it  that  those  men  really  do  profess,  be- 
yond views  which  at  least  must  be  con- 
sidered as  dangerous  to  the  Protestant 
Church  ?  They  called  themselves  Free- 
Traders  besides;  and  now  we  find 
them,  like  the  rest  of  theFree-Traders, 
voting  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
development  of  their  favourite  policy. 
They  are  for  progress  also,  it  would 
appear.  Well ;  that  is  an  exceedingly 
general  term,  but  we  are  not  yet  told 
in  what  direction  they  intend  to  pro- 
gress. There  are  many  roads  along 
which  a  man  may  walk,  but  only  one 
which  can  lead  him  to  his  proper  des- 
tination. And  certainly,  if  the  end 
proposed  be  equity,  they  are  already 
receding  from  it  as  fast  as  possible. 

To  watch,  therefore,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  new  Ministry,  whatever 
may  be  its  complexion,  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly wary  eye,  is  the  duty  of 
every  true  Conservative.  No  doubt, 
a  vast  deal  of  cajolery  will  be  attempt- 
ed, and  warm  assertions  be  made 
that  the  Ministry  are  still  Conserva- 
tive at  heart.  No  man  can  believe 
them.  After  all  that  we  have  heard 
and  seen,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  repose  in  them  the  smallest 
degree  of  trust.  There  are  too  many 
previous  convictions  against  them,  to 
admit  of  our  accepting  now  even  their 
most  solemn  protestations.  They 
must  be  watched,  and  watched  close- 
ly ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  services 
of  a  strong  Opposition  are  required. 
Let  ns  mark  well  the  words  of  Lord 
Derby,  addressed  to  his  supporters 
after  his  resignation. 

"  He  conceived  that,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Ministry,  Lord  Aberdeen 
reckoned  on  a  forbearance  of  that 
party  to  whom  the  gentlemen  who 
were  to  compose  his  Government  had 
not  shown  any ;  and  he  hoped  that, 
nninflnenced  by  piqne  or  resentment, 
if  the  new  Government  brought  for- 
ward truly  Conservative  measures,  it 
would  receive,  if  he  could  not  say  the 
cordial,  at  least  the  sincere  support  of 
his  party.  But  if  the  Government 
about  to  be  formed  should  not  brinff 
forward  Conservative  measures — if, 
influenced  by  the  men  with  whom  they 
were  now  associated,  they  brought 
forwaid   democratic   measnreei    the 
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great  Conservative  party  should  re- 
member that,  even  out  of  oflSce,  they 
had  immense  influence  in  the  country, 
and  that  they  should  use  that  influence 
to  stop  the  downward  course  the 
Government  would  be  urged  to  pur- 
sue. They  should  confide  in  their 
leaders,  and  in  one  another,  and  pre- 
serve that  unanimity  which  would  be 
wanting  to  their  opponents,  composed 
as  they  must  be  of  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials. Thus  they  would  be  enabled 
successfully  to  defend  and  preserve  the 
institutions  of  this  great  country." 

Such,  Indeed,  is  the  only  course 
which  can  be  pursued  with  safety 
and  honour ;  and  if  it  is  pursued,  it 
will  merit  and  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  country.  The 
Peelites,  we  know,  reckon  confidently 
on  the  high  feeling  of  the  Conser- 
vatives not  to  embarrass  them  in 
their  present  position.  They  are  quite 
conscious  that  they  have  no  just  claim 
to  any  forbearance ;  but  they  calcu- 
late on  the  chivalrous  scruples  of 
those  whom  they  have  betrayed,  for 
a  large  limit  of  indulgence.  To  that 
they  are  not  entitled.  The  utmost 
length  to  which  the  Conservative 
party  can  go,  is  impartially  to  con- 
sider their  measures.  For  to  allow 
them  to  carry  bad  ones,  and  to  stifle 
opposition  by  a  cry  that  the  Qneen^s 
government  is  in  danger,  would  be 
a  clear  dereliction  of  principle.  If  the 
Conservatives  remain  united  in  op- 
position, as  we  contend  they  are  bound 
to  remain,  they  never  can  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  course  they  ought  to 
adopt  in  reference  to  any  measure. 
Lord  Derby,  though  not  Premier,  is 
still  their  leader ;  and  all  of  us  repose 
the  most  implicit  trust  in  his  high  in- 
tegrity and  honour.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  public  matters,  unity  is  in- 
dispensable. Henceforward  we  are 
rid  of  traitors — let  them  never  return 
among  us. 

Deeply  regretting,  as  we  most  do, 
that  the  country  is  deprived  of  the 
services  of  the  late  Cabinet,  we  do 
not  feel  by  any  means  disheartened 
by  the  fntore  prospect.     This  storm 
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cannot  fail  to  effect  a  clearance  in 
the  political  atmosphere.  It  is  a 
great  relief  to  know  that  we  have 
finally  parted  from  men  who,  while 
professing  to  entertain  our  princi- 
ples, were  secretly  plotting  against 
us ;  and  the  lists  of  the  late  divi- 
sion fortunately  enable  us  to  ascertain 
precisely  who  these  men  are.  Many 
of  them  were  returned  at  the  late 
general  election  as  Conservatives  ;  an 
error  which,  most  assuredly,  will  not 
be  repeated  again.  They  now  belong 
to  the  Whigs,  but  that  union  must 
infallibly  cause  dissension  elsewhere. 
The  first  feature  of  it  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  Whig  family  compact. 
If  report  says  true,  the  Greys  are  to 
be  excluded,  and  there  will  be  few 
offices  for  the  Elliot  clan.  This  of 
itself  will  give  enormous  offence,  for 
hitherto  the  Whig  arrangements  have 
been  peculiarly  exclusive  to  all  save 
their  own  coterie,  and  that  coterie  is 
now  dissolved.  It  remains  yet  to  be 
seen  if  the  majority  of  the  Whig 
potentates,  or  even  of  the  Whig  re- 
presentatives, will  go  along  with  Lord 
John  Russell.  If  this  is  to  be  a 
fusion,  then  the  Whig  pai'ty  is  broken 
up,  and  we  shall  also  hear  no  more 
of  that  figment  which  was  denomi- 
nated ''  The  Liberal  interest."  Well 
may  it,  indeed,  be  said  that  England 
does  not  love  coalitions,  for  here  we 
have  one  so  monstrous  and  disjointed 
that  even  its  framers  are  unable  to 
give  it  an  intelligible  name. 

The  duty  of  the  Conservatives  is 
clear.  That  power  which  they  have — 
and  it  is  an  immense  and  increasing 
one — they  must  ei^ercise,  with  single- 
heartedness  and  honesty,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country — in  opposition  as 
in  office.  We  are  proud  of  our  leaders, 
and  our  leaders  are  true  to  us ;  and 
while  that  is  the  case,  it  cannot  be 
that  this  is  more  than  a  temporary 
defeat.  But,  were  it  otherwise,  we 
are  still  bound  to  do  battle  for  the 
institntions  of  oar  country ;  and  we 
shall  not  allow  them  to  be  endangered 
by  the  machmations  either  of  the 
demagogue  or  the  Jesuit. 


Primitd  h  William  Blackwood  ^  Soiti,  EdwAur^ 
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hood,  and  the  sncceeding  period  of 
immature  manhood,  with  their  tamnl- 
tnary  passions  and  noisj  pleasures, 
show  themselves  alien  to  the  tranqoil 
delights  of  the  garden.  But  ^'  years 
that  bring  the  philosophic  mind,"  and 
that  chasten  humanity  with  their 
mildening  influence,  conduct  the  be- 
lated pilgrim  back  to  the  garden,  and 
teach  him  there  to  find  pleasures 
serene  and  unalloyed.  The  Grentile 
imagination  placed  the  future  home 
of  renovated  man  in  the  Elysian  fields 
— gardens  of  the  picturesque  type. 
It  might  almost  seem  that  the  poor 
worshipper  of  nature  had  gathered, 
from  some  faint. tradition  or  deep  in- 
stinct of  the  soul,  tidings  of  the  Para- 
dise whence  man  had  sprung,  and 
whither  it  was  meant  he  should  be 
translated. 

Cowley — "  the  melancholy  "  Cow- 
ley, as  he  called  himself,  a  descrip- 
tion which  his  derisive  contemporaries 
did  not  allow  him  to  forget — longed 
*^  for  a  small  house  and  a  large  gar- 
den." Presumptuous  poet  I  might  not 
a  small  garden  have  furnish^  food 
for  thy  fancy,  and  scope  for  thy  hor- 
ticultural taste  ?  A  large  garden  is  a 
large  expense,  and  it  were  a  sad  des- 
tiny if  only  there  the  culture  of  flowers 
and  the  study  of  nature  could  be  in- 
dulged. Not  in  spacious  garden- 
grounds  has  Flora  been  most  ardently 
wooed,  and  not  there  has  she  been 
wont  to  show  her  choicest  diarms. 
In  pleasant  arborescent  nooks  the 
lover  has  pressed  his  suit  most  suc- 
cessfully ;  and  there  the  goddess  has 
revealed  her  deepest  secrets,  although, 
sooth  to  say,  oftentimes  ^^  with  sweet 
reluctant  amorous  delay."  Large 
gardens  are  bewildering  to  the  enthu- 
siastic student.  They  demand  too 
much  time  for  the  study  of  their  trea- 
sures—if treasures  they  possess ;  for 
we  have  often  seen  them  filled  with 
trash.  A  small  garden  can  be  en- 
compassed, and  it  may  afford  ample 
scope  for  the  experiments  and  specu- 
lations of  the  largest  mind.  And 
why  not  ? — 

**  Bees  that  sotr  for  bloom 
Hkh  u  the  highest  peak  of  Pamoes  Fells, 
Wfll  mnnnnr  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells/* 

Cowley  and  Shenstone  both  sighed 
for  the  country,  and  for  a  garden,  and 
both  had  their  wishes  gratified — and 


both  were  miserable.  Cowley  had 
lived  at  court,  and  had  been  spoiled 
by  the  artificialities  of  city  life.  Na- 
ture turns  away  from  the  addresses  of 
those  who  have  wasted  their  affections 
on  meaner  objects,  and  refuses  to  re- 
spond to  the  suit  of  those  who  have 
long  and  scomihlly  absented  them- 
selves from  her  shrine. 

It  was  only  last  summer  that  a  friend 
from  the  city,  affecting  for  the  moment 
a  taste  for  horticulture,  sought  admis- 
sion to  our  little  garden.  We  took  him 
thither,  and  he  rushed  through  it  as 
if  a  railway  whistle  had  pierced  the 
tympanum  of  his  ear,  or  as  if  he  had 
been  bent  on  ^^  proving  by  his  heels 
the  prowess  of  his  head."  We  waited 
at  the  door  until  his  return,  and  had 
not  long  to  wait,  when,  taking  the 
adjoining  border  as  our  text,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  descant  upon  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  first  was  a  Peruvian 
novelty,  which  had  never  flowered 
benorth  the  Tay,  and  for  whose  in- 
florescence we  were  waiting  in  high 
expectancy.  The  second  was  a  hybrid 
Veronica^  the  gift  of  an  early-cherished 
friend,  and  most  accomplished  flori- 
culturist— a  child  from  a  marriage  of 
his  own  making ;  for  our  friend's 
voice  is  highly  potential  in  command- 
ing parties  to  join  hands — in  manipu- 
lating those  quaint  clandestine  mar- 
riages for  which  nature  does  not 
provide — in  tying  those  m3r8tic  bjrme- 
neal  knots  amongst  Flora's  children, 
the  progeny  whereof  does  oftentimes 
give  a  pleasant  surprise  at  once  to 
the  parents  and  the  priest.  The 
third  was  a  rose — the  Geani  de  Bat- 
taiUes — a  gift  from  another  friend,  who 
varies  his  exercitations  in  the  gloomy 
province  of  crimimd  law  by  frequent 
recreations  amongst  the  innocent  and 
lovely  denizens  of  his  exquisite  Rosa- 
rium, We  were  making  slow  pro- 
gress in  our  descriptive  narrative — 
for,  indeed,  to  us  a  flower-border  is 
not  a  mere  border  of  flowers,  but  an 
unrolled  volume  of  many-coloured 
history.  Each  plant  has  its  pedi- 
gree and  its  parentage — its  pecu- 
liarities of  habit  and  education — its 
biography.  One  brings  to  our  recol- 
lection a  dear  friend  in  a  distant  land ; 
another  transports  us  to  its  native 
home  among  the  snowy  Himalayas. 
Every  plant  forms  a  nucleus  of  kindly 
association,  and  *^  on  every  bough  we 
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have  learned  to  hang  gentle  thoughts 
and  pleasant  memories.*'  To  namber 
three  in  the  borderwe  had  only  reached, 
when,  accidentally  looking  into  the 
face  of  onr  friend  from  the  city,  we 
saw  depicted  there  blank  ignorance, 
and  a  cold  negation  of  all  sympathy 
with  onr  floricnltnral  enthusiasm.  It 
was  enough  :  we  were  throwing  words 
away.  We  conducted  Mr  Urban  out  of 
the  garden;  but  not  before  he  had 
cropped,  with  most  rash  and  profane 
fingers,  the  flower  of  an  antir-rhinum 
of  such  perfect  symmetry,  and  of  such 
dean  and  brilliant  stripes,  that  we 
had  severed  it  from  its  compeers  for 
the  purpose  of  seeding !  iBmothering 
our  indignation,  we  led  the  gentleman 
back  to  our  parlour,  and  put  into  his 
hands  an  Edinburgh  newspaper  I  We 
have  made  up  our  mind  on  the  subject. 
A  man  that  can  walk  rapidly  through 
a  garden  is  an  undoubted  barbarian. 
He  ought  to  keep  to  the  highway^r 
the  boards  of  the  Parliament  House  ; 
or,  if  he  must  enter  a  garden,  let  it 
be  a  large  one,  where  he  may  take 
an  airing,  and  pedestrianisc  at  his 
pleasure. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of 
sundry  dty  Groths,  we  believe  that, 
when  the  poet  longed  to  be  the  owner 
of  a  garden,  he  but  spoke  the  universal 
wish  of  the  human  heart.  The  aspi- 
ration is  one  of  the  last  to  relinquish 
the  breast ;  and  it  is  marvellous  un- 
der what  adverse  circumstances  it 
continues  to  survive.  The  man  of 
the  counter,  whose  talk  is  of  calico 
and  long  lawn,  clings  fondly  to  the  hope 
that  his  books  some  day  will  show 
such  a  balance  at  his  bankers  as  will 
enable  him  to  retire  to  a  suburban 
villa,  and  to  inhale  the  'Mncense- 
breathing  mom,"  while  tending  the 
flowery  treasures  of  his  own  parterre. 
The  smirched  artificer,  in  city  pent, 
after  long  absence,  loves  the  country 
still.  Through  the  loop-hole  of  his 
aerie  where  he  toils,  a  small  patch  of 
the  firmament  is  all  of  the  outward 
world  that  regales  his  sight.  But  he 
feels  '*  the  witchery  of  the  soft  blue 
sky,"  and  his  heart  is  yet  responsive 
to  nature's  call.  He  dreams  of  end- 
ing his  days  in  a  cottage  festooned 
with  honeysuckles  and  sweet  jasmine, 
and  of  growing  the  simple  flowers 
which  pleased  his  boyhood.  How 
many  hearts  are  sustained  amid  the 


weary  drudgeries  of  life  by  the  love 
of  nature,  and  by  the  hope  of  culti- 
vating theur  own  garden — and  how 
many  men  are  kept  sweet  and  pure 
amid  the  toils  and  temptations  of  life, 
by  the  calm  enjoyment  of  these  horti- 
cultural pleasures,  which  thousands 
can  never  share  in,  save  as  pleasures  of 
hope! 

But  while  the  love  of  flowers  and 
the  yearning  for  a  garden  are  so  pre- 
valent, we  have  been  long  of  opinion 
that  some    men  are  bom  horticul- 
turists.    In  certain  eases  it  is  the 
mling  passion,  and  not  to  be  restrained 
by  any  disadvantages  of  position.    It 
will  make  the  opportunity  which  it 
cannot  find,  overwhelming  all  opposi- 
tion, and  compelliug  circumstances  the 
most  adverse  to  minister  to  its  gratifi- 
cation.  We  once  knew  a  poor  weaver, 
who  had  attached  to  his  cot  a  little 
fragment  of  ground,  and  who  in  that 
diminutive  spot  practised  horticulture 
in  no  contemptible  fashion.   He  graft- 
ed, and  budded,  and  hybridised,  and 
experimented.    It  was  curious  to  see 
him  relinquishing  his  loom  in  a  sni^ny 
moment  to  watch  the  expansion  of 
a  seedling  pink,  or  to  shade  a  newly 
inserted  bud  from  the  scorching  heat. 
His  education  and  drcumstances  were 
entirely  hostile  to  the  growth  of  the 
passion,  but,  nevertheless,  it  sprang 
up  spontaneously  and  irresistibly.    By 
one  of  those  happy  providences  which 
seldom  occur,  the  poor  man  received 
a  legacy  of  several  hundred  ponnds. 
He  bought  a  cottage  and  a  large  gar- 
den,—and  now,  in  a  pleasant  spot  over 
which  Pomona  and  Flora  jointly  pre- 
side, he  literally  riots  amid  horticul- 
tural   delights.      We    are    satisfied, 
that,  with  the  true  horticulturist,  as 
well  as  the  trae  poet,  it  may  be  said 
with  equal  truth,  nascitur  non  fit.    It 
is  remarkable,   likewise,  to  observe 
how  triumphantly  one  of  these  hor- 
ticulturists  of   commanding    genius 
can  give  the  turn  and  fashion  to  the 
floriculture  of  his  district.     We  have 
a  friend  of  this  kind  in  Falkirk.     He 
gave  himself  up  to  the  culture  of  pan - 
sies,  and  incontinently  the  fuliginous 
town  was  smitten  with  the  pansy-ma- 
nia.    Having  slaked  his  thirst  in  that 
department,  he  flxed  his  affections  on 
the  ^^  queen  of  the  flowers,"  and  his 
garden  of  roses  turned  the  floral  tide, 
and  the  town  awoke  one  morning  and 
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found  itself  rose-mtd.  These  are  the 
best  friends  <^  the  norseiTmen  and 
propagators.  They  do  more  to  en- 
ooorage  and  extend  the  science  and 
the  love  of  horticoltore  than  all  our 
Gardeners*  Chronicles  and  Horticnl- 
tnral  Journals.  Each  of  them  is  a 
centre  of  contagion,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  come  within  the  range  of 
their  inflaence  without  being  smitten 
with  the  sweet  passion.  The  trade 
onght  to  cherish  these  sentlemen ; 
and  here,  as  in  evenr  other  branch 
of  cnltare,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
that  the  golden  mle  of  bestowing  a 
liberal  treatment  will  be  fonnd  the 
best. 

This  is  an  age  of  progress— so  the 
newspapers  tell  ns — and  the  qaestion 
mnst  be  asked,  whether  horticnltnre 
has  advanced  in  an  eqnal  ratio  with 
the  science  of  agricaltore  and  the 
other  indnstrial  arts.  It  is  evident 
that  in  many  most  important  pro- 
vinces the  science  of  agricnltnre  cannot 
be  improved  withoat  the  sister  science 
of  horticaltnre  sharing  in  the  benefit. 
If  by  a  right  svstem  of  arterial 
drainage,  and  of  arainage  in  detail, 
the  climate  of  a  district  has  been 
ameliorated,  and  blights  and  mildew 
banished  from  its  bounds,  then  plainly 
the  garden  participates  in  the  general 
boon.  Bat,  in  fact,  since  just  views 
have  l)een  expounded  and  practised 
reganling  the  necessity  of  withdraw- 
ing all  superfluous  moisture  from  the 
soil,  before  its  productive  powers  can 
be  fully  developed,  how  many  gardens 
have  been  drained,  and  with  inesti- 
mable advantage !  The  introduction, 
too,  of  the  new  and  condensed  manures 
has  supplied  the  horticulturist  with 
convenient  and  potent  stimulants. 
The  horticulturist  must  be  ungrateful, 
if  he  forgets  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  he  owes  to  the  agricultural  im- 
provement and  enterprise  of  modem 
times.  But,  in  hortimltwre  projter, 
the  most  casual  observer  must  have 
marked  the  marvellous  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  general  physi- 
ognomv  ot  our  gardens  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  During  that  period, 
how  many  interesting  and  lovelv 
varieties  have  been  introduced ;  and, 
imder  skilful  culture,  how  many  old 
acquaintances  have  assumed  such  per- 
fection of  symmetry,  and  such  brilii- 
jmcy  of  colour,  as  to  shame  their 


origin  and  belie  their  parentage.  One 
who  had  not  watched  the  progress 
of  their  transformation  could  little 
fancy  from  how  poor  a  source  the 
consunmiate  flower  had  sprung.  What 
gorgeous  additions  to  the  garden  and 
shmbbery  have  we  found  m  the  pre- 
sent Improved  varieties  of  the  danlla 
and  hollyhock  and  in  the  new  hybrid 
roses.  And  how  infinitely  has  the 
modem  flower-bed  been  embellished 
by  the  bedding-plants,  as  the^  are 
called.  An  old  gardener  finds  himself 
in  a  new  world:  the  old  familiar 
flowers  which  his  youthful  affection 
tended  and  nursed,  are  supplanted  by 
neophytes  of  more  delicate  habit  and 
gayer  colours.  The  process  of  im- 
provement and  importation  goes  on 
with  unabated  zeal.  New  plants  are 
continually  being  introduced  from 
foreign  lands — some  to  take  their  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  green-house, 
and  some,  after  they  have  enjoyed 
those  rites  of  hospitality  due  to 
strangers,  and  have  had  some  care  be- 
stowed upon  their  acclimatisation,  to 
seek  the  society  of  the  hardy  border- 
ers. Nor  is  it  from  among  the  her- 
baceous and  bulbous  tribes  alone  that 
immigration  is  setting  in  upon  us.  If 
the  Sikkim  rhododendra  are  flnally 
found  to  be  hardy,  and  to  flourish  sub 
die,  the  shmbbery  will  be  revolution- 
ised. According  to  the  description  of 
Dr  Hooker,  the  Rhododendron  fulgens^ 
with  its  dazzling  brilliancy,  or  its 
scarcely  less  gorgeous  convener,  R. 
Thomeoniiy  will  outstrip  all  compe- 
titors. Amid  this  tide  of  innovation, 
we  sometimes  think  that  old  fa- 
Toorites  are  less  attended  to  tlian 
they  should  be,  and  that  some  highly 
prized  friends  of  our  youth  are  ra- 
pidly disappcMuring  from  cultivation. 
we  fancy  that  we  never  see  now  such 
polyanthuses  and  auriculas  as  we  did 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  we  fear  the 
carnation  is  degenerating,  at  least  in 
Scotland.  It  receives  less  care  with 
ns  than  it  was  wont  to  do.  It 
would  be  dismal  were  it  to  die  out 
of  neglect;  for  where  will  yon  And 
such  a  combination  of  floral  elegance 
as  in  the  camation  ?  But  of  this  there 
is  no  fear.  We  know  that  it  has  vet 
some  fast  friends,  who  are  devoted  to 
its  care.  But  the  old  doable  white 
rocket,  whither  has  it  flown  ?  We 
never  see  it  now,  at  least  as  we  were 
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wont  to  see  it,  with  a  dense  spike  of 
milk-white  flowers,  twenty  inches 
long,  and  proliferons  spikelets  of  ap- 
propriate length  shooting  out  from  the 
base  of  the  main  flower  stem.  Any- 
thing more  magnificent,  in  point  of 
structure,  fragrance,  and  colour,  can- 
not well  be  conceived;  and  what 
novelty  from  Peru  or  the  Himalayas 
can  be  compared  with  it?  The  rage 
for  forei^  novelties,  the  incessant 
introduction  of  new  seedliuffs,  loudly 
lauded  in  the  catalogue,  ana,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  utterly  worthless  in 
reality,  and  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  the  objects  of  his  care,  have  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  practical 
florist,  and  diverted  it  from  some 
prime  old  favourites,  which  have  lost 
their  place  in  the  parterre  to  make 
room  for  the  upstart  parvenus  of 
vaunting  propagators.  We  would 
not  arrest  the  flow  of  immigration, 
but  we  should  like  very  well  to  see  a 
slight  reactionary  agitation  in  favour 
of  old  friends — ^the  dearly  cherished 
objects  of  our  first  floral  love.  The 
tide  of  floricultural  improvement  ex- 
tends itself  rapidly.  We  have  been 
often  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  in 
the  gardens  of  the  poor,  and  la  remote 
sub-alpine  districts,  plants  which  a 
very  few  years  ago  we  could  only 
have  expected  to  find  in  gardens  of 
some  pretension.  The  poor  man's 
little  plot  is  oftentimes  now  adorned 
with  showy  dahlias,  and  the  walls  of 
his  cottage  beautified  with  the  pendu- 
lous panicles  of  the  hardier  varieties 
of  the  fuchsia.  The  time  was  when 
pungent  peppermint  and  aromatic 
southernwood  (Artemisia — Scottice, 
Appleringie)  could  only  have  been 
gathered  there.  These,  with  the  rib- 
band-grass, (Pkaluris  arundinacea — 
Scottice,  Gardener's  Gai-ters,)  were 
grown,  and  duly  culled  to  compose 
the  Sunday  nosegay,  and  were  carried 
to  church,  not  for  ornament  but  use, 
and  mainly  as  a  stimulant  to  atten- 
tion and  a  preventive  of  somnolency. 
But  it  is  not  merely  that  we  can 
cull  a  more  various  and  brilliant 
bouquet  than  the  flower-gardens  of 
our  forefathers  fornished.  Pomona 
has  showered  her  favours  on  us  as 
well  as  Flora,  and  has  contributed 
some  invaluable  additions  to  our  des- 
sert. The  new  varieties  of  pears  and 
strawberries  deserve  gracious  men- 


tion, not  only  as  being  most  admir- 
able in  themselves,  but  as  having  the 
further  merit  of  prolonging  the  season 
of  two  of  our  very  choicest  fruits.  It 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  expatiating 
on  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the 
vegetable  tribes  that  are  being  con- 
stantly introduced  to  notice.  Not  a 
season  passes  vrithout  producing  its 
melon,  or  its  wonderful  pea,  or  its 
cabbage  of  nnprecedented  precocity 
and  flavour.  Horticultural  green- 
horns bite  greedily  at  such  baits,  and 
only  after  repeated  disappointments 
do  they  begin  to  suspect  the  impudent 
puffery  of  advertisers.  But  there  is 
one  plant  that  has,  in  our  memory, 
so  changed  its  character  and  risen  in 
its  claims  as  to  demand  a  passing 
notice.  The  qfficinal  we  refer  to  per- 
forms now  a  twofold  function,  and  in 
neither  is  it  a  sinecurist.  By  the 
happy  discovery  of  some  culinary 
genius,  it  was  found  to  be  food  aa 
well  as  physic,  and  in  both  excellent. 
Its  root  retains  its  old  place  of  honour 
in  the  pharmacopceia,  and  its  stems 
are  now  claimed  by  the  ^^  Cook's 
Oracle,"  who  proclaims  their  pruses 
with  no  delphic  ambiguity.  We  refer 
of  course  to  the  rhubarb.  The  time 
was  when  a  solitary  specimen  of  the 
plant  might  be  found  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  comer  of  the  garden.  It  was 
contemplated  with  awe  by  the  young 
people,  in  whose  minds  it  raised 
unpleasant  memories.  John  the 
gardener  extracted  bits  of  the  ra- 
dicles in  autumn,  and  having  sub- 
jected them  to  a  process  of  skilful 
desiccation,  he  administered  the  same 
to  his  dyspeptic  friends  in  the  vil- 
lage. John's  fame  as  an  herbalist 
grew  thereby,  and  John's  rhubarb 
was  pronounced  better  than  the 
apothecary's,  as  certainly  it  was 
cheaper.  The  rhubarb  tart  has  alter- 
ed all  this.  We  have  now  no  wry 
mouths  in  the  nursery  when  its  name 
is  pronounced.  The  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion has  even  become  more  amiable. 
The  juveniles  watch  its  growth  ad- 
miringly, and  are  prompt  to  certiorate 
mamma  when  the  footstalks  are  tall 
enough  for  tartlets.  John,  instead 
of  the  subterranean  treasure,  carries 
the  stems  to  the  sickly  villagers,  (if 
need  be,  mamma  sees  to  the  sugar,) 
and  John's  popularity  as  an  herbalist 
is  manifestly  on  the  increase.    The 
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elevation  of  our  old  medicinal  friend 
to  the  dinner- table  was  not  achieved 
without  some   attendant  marks   of 
hnmUiation.     People    with    ^^  fine 
feelings^'  and  coarse  minds  scrupled 
to  pronounce  the  name;   and  some 
intolerable    ninny,    for    their  relief, 
dubbed    the  rhubarb  tart    ^*  spring 
apples,'*  under  which  degrading  cUias 
it  was  doomed  for  a  while  to  take  its 
place.    Once,  and  only  once,  do  we 
remember  a  too  literal  reference  to 
its  medicinal  virtues  being  dicited  at 
the   dinner-table.     Diuing   on    one 
occasion  with  a  clerical  Mend  who 
happened  to  be  entertaining  the  paro- 
chial eldership,  one  of  the  presbyters 
was  asked  to  partake  of  the  rhubarb 
tart,  which,  with  thanks,  he  declined, 
but  with  the  unnecessary  and  gro- 
tesque  explanation,   that  *^  he  was 
not  needing  it."    The  sage's  response 
was  suggested  by  the  rhubarb  of  his 
boyhood ;  and  although  the  informa- 
tion  regarding  his  animal  economy 
was  uncalled  for,  it   was  infinitely 
better  than  the  elaborate  nausea  of 
"  spring  apples."    By  all  manner  of 
means,  let  the  plant  have  its  Chris- 
tian name,  and  let  every  fine  lady 
know  that,  in  horticulture,  a  spade 
is  not  more  certainly  a  spade  than 
rhubarb  is  rhubarb.    If  he  is  to  be 
reckoned  a  benefactor  of  his    race 
who  makes  two  ears  of  com  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,  muUo 
majus  is  the  man  who  has  taught  us 
to  convert  the  once  worthless  stems 
of  the  rhubarb  into  a  delectable  article 
of  diet.    It  is  a  pleasant  spectacle  to 
behold  caitloads  of  "  MyaWs  Superb " 
wending  their   way  to    the    green- 
market — pleasant,  because  we  know 
that  the  dispersion  of  the  succulent 
stems  is  impartial  and  general,  and 
that,  after  some   simple  process  of 
cookery,  they  reach  many  a  frugal 
board,  as  well  as  the  groaning  tables 
of  the  rich.    Pretty,  and  entertain- 
ing withal,  are  the  fancies  of  the 
poets  of  heathendom  when  they  tell 
us   of  the  beautiful   youth  Crocus 
pining  away  into  a  flower,  because 
the  lovely  Smilax  returned  not  his 
passion ;  or  of  the  fair  Hyacinthus, 
unhappily  beloved  at  one  time  by 
Zephyrus    and    Apollo,    whom    the 
former  slew  in  revenge  that  his  rival 
was   preferred,    but  out   of  whose 
blood   Latona's   son    produced    the 


flower  since  called  Hyacinth,  whose 
purple  petals  prove  the  history  and 
bespeak  their  sanguinary  origin.  But 
dietetic  truth  is  better  than  the 
finest  fiction,  and  although  uncele- 
brated yet  in  song,  we  hope  that 
we  may  have  thrown  out  hints  that 
may  be  useful  to  the  future  Ovid 
who  shall  rehearse,  not  the  metamor- 
phosis, but  the  metempsychosis  of 
the  Rheum  palmatum  from  tincture  to 
tart — from  powder  to  pastry.  This 
is  the  veritable  apotheosis  of  vegetable 
life! 

In  exotic  culture,  the  prominent 
feature  of  novelty  consists  in  the 
prevailing  taste  for,  and  extensive 
cultivation  of,  orchids  and  aquatics. 
Of  the  former  interesting  and  curious 
family,  above  two  thousand  species 
may  be  found  now  in  the  orchid- 
houses  of  Britain.  Not  many  years 
ago,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  found  as  many  dozens;  and 
then  their  management  and  culture 
were  thought  difficult  and  precarious, 
but  only  because  our  horticulturists 
were  ignorant  of  the  habits  and  pre- 
dilections of  orchidaceous  plants. 
The  introduction  of  the  Victoria 
regia  has  given  a  stimulus  to  the 
cultivation  of  aquatics;  but  why 
should  our  practical  men  have  waited 
the  debarkation  of  this  gigantic  and^ 
gorgeous  foreigner?  Who  has  not* 
been  charmed  by  the  lovely  appari- 
tion of  the  Nympheea  alba^  floating  in 
silvery  light  on  the  calm  bosom  of  an 
inland  lake?  Our  own  water-nymph, 
whether  curtseying  softly  on  the 
rippling  wavelets,  or  glassing  her 
virgin  purity  in  the  motionless  mirror 
of  the  deep,  is  *'  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly." Thy  bright  chalice,  fair  lady ! 
begemming  the  waters,  has  set  many 
a  poet  raving ;  but,  unmoved  by  thy 
charms,  the  pampered  horticulturist 
took  no  hint  of  an  aquarium  from 
thee,  but  waited  the  arrival  of  thy 
Amazonian  sister  from  abroad — a 
nymph  of  such  portly  dimensions  that 
she  requires  a  house  for  herself  to 
display  her  solitary  grandeur  in,  and 
a  lake  of  tepid,  water  in  which  she 
may  disport.  Perhaps,  however,  in  no 
department  of  horticulture  has  more 
remarkable  progress  been  made  than 
in  the  erection  of  horticultural  build- 
ings, and  in  the  modes  of  heating  and 
ventilating  these.    The  reduced  price 
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of  the  materialfl— of  glass,  brick,  and 
timber^-bas  no  doubt  encouraged  the 
taste  of  the  amateur,  and  quickened 
the  myention  of  the  artist.  The 
triumphs  of  the  Crystal  Palace  have 
eoBsecrated  the  taste,  and  lighted  the 
way  to  improyement;  and  amongst 
its  results  we  may  anticipate  the 
multiplication  of  conservatories  and 
greenhouses,  and  an  increased  culture 
of  tender  exotics.  And  this  reminds 
us,  that  while  we  have  been  indulging 
in  a  somewhat  fond  aud  garrulous 
excmrnu,  *'  TTie  Book  of  the  Garden'' 
has  all  the  while  been  lying  before  us 
courting  review. 

The  Book  of  the  Garden! — that, 
Mr  Mcintosh,  is  an  ambitious  title. 
The  name  raises  our  highest  expecta- 
tions. In  a  work  having  such  a  title, 
we  shall  expect  precise  and  ample 
information  on  all  matters  horticul- 
tural, on  the  mere  elements  of  the 
sdeoce  as  well  as  on  its  deeper  arcana. 
It  must  tell  us  how  to  grow  onions 
and  pipe-pinks,  as  well  as  how  to 
cultivate  vines  and  hybridise  pelar- 
goniums. It  must  be  simple  enough 
to  teach  the  tyro,  and  profound 
enough  to  engage  the  attention  and 
to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  the 
erudite.  It  must  answer  all  car 
reasonable  inquiries,  and  it  must 
solve  all  our  horticultural  difficulties 
that  admit  of  solution.  And,  above 
all,  its  instruction  must  be  1  acidly 
and  naturally  arranged,  and  made 
easy  of  consultation.  The  Book  of 
the  Garden  involuntarily  carries  our 
thoughts  to  The  Book  of  tlie  Farm^ 
and  challenges  comparison  with  that 
work.  The  Book  of  the  Farm  is  the 
most  perfect  institute  of  agriculture 
in  the  world.  It  is  daily  growing 
in  estimation  both  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies ;  and  all  the  high-farming 
freaks  with  which  of  late  the  world 
has  been  amused,  have  onlv  demon- 
strated  the  sobriety,  solidity,  and 
completeness  of  its  information.  We 
can  wish  Mr  M'Intosh  no  higher 
success  in  his  great  undertaking,  and 
no  more  enduring  fame,  than  that  his 
Book  of  the  Garden^  as  it  seems  to 
ask,  so  it  may  deserve,  a  place  in  our 
libraries  beside  Mr  Stephens'  Book  of 
the  Farm, 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  apply 
such  tests  as  have  been  stated,  in 
dslennining  the  merits  of  Mr  M'ln- 


tosh's  work.  The  Book  cf  the  Garden 
is  only  in  course  of  publication,  and 
the  first  great  division  of  it  is  not  yet 
completed.  The  ex  pede  Hercuiem 
principle  of  judgment  is  dangerous  to 
the  critic  that  adopts  it,  and  certainly 
not  just  to  the  criticised.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  nine  numbers  of  the 
work  before  us  are  devoted  to  the 
exposition  and  development  of  those 
branches  of  the  horticultural  art  in 
which  we  are  free  to  confess  that  wo 
feel  less  at  home.  They  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  unfolding  the  theory 
and  design  of  horticultural  erections — 
of  hothouses  and  conservatories,  and 
the  kindred  structures— and  of  flower- 
gardens,  geometrical  and  picturesque, 
with  their  appropriate  embellishments 
from  the  fields  of  nature  and  of  art. 
These  form  the  consummations  of 
horticulture,  and,  as  expounded  by  our 
author,  they  are  the  exquisite  results 
of  the  highest  art,  accomplished  by 
pecuniary  appliances  on  the  highest 
scale.  The  very  latest  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  the  erection, 
heating,  and  ventilation  of  horticultu- 
ral buildings  are  treated  of  by  the 
author.  With  the  exception  of  Sur 
Joseph  Paxton,  there  is  perhaps  no 
man  living  so  competent  to  write  on 
this  subject  as  Mr  M'Intosh  ;  and,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  he  has 
admirably  succeeded.  If  we  were  to 
decide  from  the  sample  produced,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  prognosticate 
that  the  most  perfect  success  awaits 
the  completion  of  the  work.  It  shotdd 
be  understood,  that  in  the  matter  of 
horticultural  erections,  and  conse- 
quently of  exotic  culture,  a  new  era 
has  commenced.  In  this  province, 
remarkable  improvements  have  of  late 
years  been  made.  Partial  notices  of 
those  lie  scattered  through  the  co- 
lumns of  our  horticultural  journals; 
but  the  whole  subject  required  to  be 
discussed  and  systematised  by  some 
competent  writer.  This  is  what  Mr 
M'Intosh  has  done ;  and  any  practi- 
cal horticulturist,  who  wishes  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  improved 
modes  of  constructing  and  managing 
horticultural  buildings,  and  cultivating 
exotics,  must  instantly  possess  those 
parts  of  the  Book  of  (he  Garden  which 
treat  of  these  topics.  Nowhere  else, 
that  we  know  of,  will  he  find  the  same 
information  ;   and  without  them  he 
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will  infallibly  be  found  lagging  in  the 
rear  of  his  profession,  and  insuffi- 
ciently instructed  in  one  interesting 
field  of  his  labour.  Among  a  great 
variety  of  things  descanted  on  by  oor 
author,  and  which,  as  far  as  our  gar- 
den literature  qualifies  us  to  judge, 
are  wholly  new,  and  which  had  been 
marked  for  commendation,  we  can 
only  mention  in  passing  a  new  style  of 
ffiM^7i«t'on-roq/'for  conservatories,  (see 
p.  882  et  seq.j)  and  the  new  glass 
erections  at  Trentham,  a  description 
of  which  will  be  found  at  p.  853,  now 
published  for  the  first  time.  The  new 
garden  at  Poltalloch  is  Mr  M'Intosh's 
own  creation,  and  palpably  his  pet 
child.  It  has  passed  the  ordeal  of 
many  critics,  and  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced faultless. 

Having  no  disposition  to  abdicate 
one  critical  function,  Mr  Mcintosh 
must  forgive  us  for  saying  that  we 
entertain  very  grave  doubts  whether 
he  has  not  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of 
his  subject.  The  cultivation  of  exotics, 
and  the  construction  of  horticultural 
houses,  are  the  highest  results  of  the 
art,  and  the  luxurious  refinements  in 
which  the  opulent  only  can  indulge. 
In  the  Book  of  the  Garden^  would  it 
not  have  been  more  natural  to  have 
commenced  with  the  elementary 
branches  of  horticulture^  and  to  have 
conducted  the  pupil,  by  easy  and 
gradual  steps,  to  the  more  difficult, 
r^cherche^  and  expensive  provinces  of 
the  art?  We  can  well  understand 
how  Mr  M*Intosh*s  position  —  his 
tastes — his  eminence  as  a  horticultural 
artist  —  should  have  influenced  him 
to  select  that  mode  of  treating  his 
subject  which  he  has  adopted,  more 
especially  as,  in  the  advanced  field 
with  which  he  has  commenced,  there 
was  a  louder  call  for  recording  the 
novelties  and  improvements  which 
have  been  lately  discoveriKl.  It  may 
seem  most  natural  for  an  author  to 
choose,  for  the  earliest  discussion, 
that  portion  of  his  theme  on  which 
he  feels  he  has  perhaps  the  largest 
amount  of  original  information  to 
communicate.  But  in  a  work  such  as 
the  Book  of  the  Garden^  which  is  to 
form  a  complete  manual  of  instruction 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  it  is 
not  natural  for  the  student  to  be 
carried  without  preparation  to  the 
highest  stage  of  study  in  the  horti- 


cultural curriculum.  On  this  subject, 
we  know  that  disappointment  has 
been  experienced,  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
in  consequence  of  the  title  of  the 
work ;  and  although,  from  the  plan  of 
treatment  adopted,  the  author  may 
have  secured  a  more  select  class  of 
admirers,  and  by  him  a  more  highly 
prized  species  of  praise,  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  he  has  not  thereby 
curcumscribed,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
number  of  his  readers,  and  limited 
the  extent  of  his  reputation,  if  he  has 
improved  its  quali^.  He  can  wait, 
no  doubt,  for  the  coming  applause  of 
the  popular  horticultural  throng ;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  conceive  that  not 
only  in  point  of  policy,  but  in  respect 
of  the  natural  position  which  arrange- 
ment demanded,  the  first  portion  of 
the  Book  of  the  Garden  should  have 
formed  the  second  and  fijial  division 
of  the  work.  We  know  too  that  some 
of  our  friends,  whose  judgment  in 
matters  horticultural  we  greatly  value, 
are  disposed  to  complain  that  Mr 
Mcintosh's  erections  and  garden -plans 
are  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence  too 
palatial,  and  that  they  presuppose 
the  possession  of  a  ducal  purse. 
But,  in  reality,  the  designs  and  plans 
in  this  work  are  given  with  such 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  detail,  that 
nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  reduce 
them  to  any  scale  that  may  suit  the 
taste  and  the  circumstances.  It  is 
very  true,  however,  that  extravagance 
in  design  and  in  outlay  has  too 
much  characterised  the  lucubrations 
of  our  horticultural  writers,  and,  by 
alienating  and  frightening  cultivators 
of  limited  means,  has  paralysed  and 
arrested  the  spirit  of  improvement. 
We  have,  for  instance,  many  works 
on  cottage- gardening^  but  we  know 
not  one  that  does  not  plainly  unply 
that  the  cottager  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  an  annual  income  of  £500 !  The 
highest  view,  surely,  that  the  horti- 
culturist can  form  of  his  favourite 
science  is  that  which  makes  hor- 
ticulture the  handmaid  of  virtue,  the 
sphere  of  healthftd  recreation,  and 
the  source  of  innocent,  refined,  and 
exquisite  pleasure.  The  moral  as- 
pects of  the  garden  are  by  far  the 
most  precious,  and  the  horticulturist 
who  undervalues  them  is  not  alive  to 
the  true  nobility  of  his  calling.  It 
ought  to  be  his  first  aim,  and  chlefest 
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ambition,  to  cherish  and  extend  a 
horticnltoral  taste  throughont  the 
Tarions  classes  of  society.  We  woidd 
a  thousand  times  rather  see  a  taste 
for  simple  floral  beauty,  and  for 
garden  coltiyation,  increasing  amongst 
the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  the 
nation,  than  we  would  the  erection 
of  a  hundred  Faztonian  Palaces  of 
blazing  crystal,  although  filled  with 
the  marvels  of  a  tropical  vegetation, 
and  glowinff  with  fruits  of  every 
flavour,  and  flowers  of  every  dye. 
We  fear,  indeed,  M  that  we  could 
scarcely  assign  so  high  a  place  to  the 
conservatory  in  the  science  of  horti- 
culture as  our  author  seems  disposed 
to  do.  The  conservatory  is,  indeed, 
a  delightful  retreat  during  the  ^^  dead 
months"  of  the  year;  and  houses 
warmed  with  artificial  heat  are,  of 
course,  indispensable  for  the  culture 
of  exotic  fruits  and  flowers.  But  the 
pleasure  is  small  compared  to  the 
expenditure  lavished  on  the  necessary 
appliances.  One  cannot  linger  in 
voluble  admiration  amid  the  fioral 
rarities  of  these  heated  temples,  llie 
steamy,  stifling,  scented  atmosphere 
is  not  salubrious,  and  we  hurry  out 
to  admire  the  coral  berries  of  the 
native  holly,  or  the  simple  snow- 
drop bespriukling  with  pearls  the  early 
bank.  The  cheapness  of  the  requi- 
site materials  should  encourage  the 
erection  of  winter-gardens  in  our  great 
cities.  Why  not  envelop  in  glass  the 
whole  of  our  Princes  Street  Garden  on 
the  West?  It  would  be  a  spacious 
orangery.  Pleasant  would  it  be  to 
our  ulasgowegian  neighbours  to  find 
themselves,  as  the  train  slowed,  mean- 
dering through  an  orange  grove,  and 
most  pleasant  to  the  st<^r  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  and  cool  his  parched 
throat  with  the  golden  fruitage.  The 
approach  might  seem  to  be  appro- 
priate to  the  *'*'  Modem  Athens."  If 
the  atmospheric  concussion  caused  by 
the  holiday  salute  from  the  hoary 
rock  above,  should  endanger  the  brit- 
tle materials,  the  western  battery 
might  only  be  discharged,  until  that 
reign  of  peace  promised  by  the  Man- 
chester seers  shall  commence,  when 
the  great  guns  of  the  nation  shall  be 
universally  spiked.  Such  erections 
may  be  tried— but  we  must  contend 
that  horticulture  is  not  fflaziery— and 
thai,  if  it  is  to  be  identified  with  con- 


servatories and  hothouses,  it  will  de- 
generate into  an  esoteric  science, 
accessible  only  to  the  wealthy  and 
great. 

In  his  introductory  chapter,  ^^  on 
the  origin,  progress,  and  present 
state"  of  gardening,  Mr  Muntosh, 
with  much  elegance  and  concinnity, 
has  condensed  within  compact  limits 
the  materials  which  hitherto  have 
been  woven  into  long  and  wearisome 
articles  in  sundry  of  our  Encyclope- 
dias. An  absurd  fuss  has  been  made 
about  the  horticulture  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  garden  of  Aldnous,  which 
horticulturists  who  dabble  in  classical 
literature  have  expatiated  on  so 
grandiosely,  when  divested  of  the 
mellifluous  Greek  of  the  Odyssey,  and 
of  the  glowing  radiance  in  which  the 
poet's  imagination  has  bathed  it, 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  shabby 
affiur.  It  contained  four  acres,  sur- 
rounded with  a  quickset  hedge !  Ac- 
cording to  Miller,  a  handsome  garden 
should  consist  of  thirty  or  forty  acres ; 
and  at  Drumlanrig  the  flower- garden 
alone  contains  twenty- two  acres.  The 
Lucullan  gardens  are  the  only  Roman 
ones  of  any  note,  and,  from  Plutarch's 
description,  the  expenditure  lavished 
upon  them  seems  chiefly  to  have  been 
in  the  way  of  architectural  ornament. 
The  hints  we  have  of  the  gardening 
of  Solomon,  in  the  sacred  writings,  are 
infinitely  more  interesting  and  more 
minute.  The  royal  philosopher  is 
quite  a  horticulturist  to  our  taste: 
*^  He  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar- 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall." 
The  lowly  hyssop  finding  its  home  in 
the  crevice  of  the  wall,  and  for  the 
shelter  afforded  scenting  the  gale 
with  its  aromatic  fragrance,  could 
awaken  his  botanical  enthusiasm,  as 
well  as  the  lofty  cedar  anchored  on 
the  shaggy  clefts  of  the  snowy  Liba- 
nus.  Sach  an  impartial  and  generon& 
admiration  of  nature  is  excellent  in 
all;  but  in  the  kingly  bosom,  it  marked 
that  the  liberality  of  his  tastes  and 
his  love  of  science  were  unspoiled 
by  the  conventional  luxuries  of 
royalty. 

The  pre-requisite  elements  neces- 
sary to  originate  and  cherish  a  love 
of  the  horticultural  art  may,  perhaps, 
be  stated  to  consist  in  the  possession 
of  some  measure  of  wealth  and  of 
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leisure,  in  inteUectnal  colture  and 
refinement  of  taste  and  feeling,  in  a 
moderately  bad  climate,  and  a  toler- 
ably sterile  soil.  The  two  last  ele- 
ments we  enjoy  in  Scotland  in  very 
considerable  perfection,  and  hence  the 
high  character  of  Scotch  gardeners. 
The  versatilities  of  our  northern  sky 
make  them  vigilant,  alert,  provident, 
and  inventive.  In  sunny  Italy,  boon 
nature  with  liberal  hand  threw  into 
the  lap  of  every  gatherer  the  choicest 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  old  Ro- 
mans had  few  incentives  to  study  the 
resources  of  the  horticultural  art. 
Roman  horticulture,  obedient  to  the 
suggestions  of  a  southern  clime, 
chiefly  displayed  itself  in  cool  grot- 
toes, and  irriguous  fountains,  and 
umbrageous  widks  shaded  by  the  tall 
cypress  and  the  sweet-scented  bay. 
In  America  they  may  have  the 
wealth,  but  apparently  not  the 

*'  Retired  leiaore, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure.** 

Their  pursuit  of  the  ^^  all- mighty 
dollar  **  is  too  passionate  and  intense 
to  admit  of  interruption  from  the 
recreations  of  horticulture.  A  fever- 
ish and  absorbing  worldliness  can 
find  no  pleasure  in  the  tranquil 
delights  of  a  garden.  Our  cousins 
across  the  wave  seem  scarcely  to 
have  reached  that  state  of  intellectual 
culture  and  repose  that  must  appa- 
rently precede  the  refinements  of  hor- 
ticulture. In  America  the  apples  are 
excellent,  and  that  best  of  all  apples, 
the  Newtown  Pippin^  will  not  thrive 
out  of  it,  but  there  the  apple  grows 
all  but  spontaneously.  Horticulture, 
however,  is  making  progress  in  the 
United  States,  of  which,  perhaps, 
the  best  evidence  is  the  existence 
of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject and  published  in  Boston,  and 
the  somewhat  curious  fact  that  the 
kalmias  and  rhododendrons  origi- 
nally imported  into  Britain  from 
America,  and  improved  by  culture, 
are  at  this  moment  undergoing  a 
second  transportation  from  our  nur- 
series to  the  land  of  their  nativity. 
Their  denization  in  Britain  ought  to 
invigorate  their  constitutions.  And 
yet,  having  breathed  the  air  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  possible  that  their  lungs 
may  repel  the  atmosphere  where  sla- 
very reigns,  and  that  at  the  sad  sight 
they  may  sicken  and  die  1 


We  read  with  avidity  Mr  Mcin- 
tosh's section  on  "Situation."  We 
know  no  part  of  the  science  on  which 
horticultural  writers  have  favoured  us 
with  so  little  useful  or  valuable  infor- 
mation, or  where,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  so  deficient  or  so  entirely  at 
fault;  and  in  no  department  have 
more  grievous  practical  blunders  been 
made.  Mr  Loudon,  indeed,  descants 
very  sensibly  on  the  situation  of  a 
garden,  "considered  artificially  or 
relatively  to  the  other  parts  of  a  resi- 
dence.*' But,  with  submission  to 
such  high  authority,  we  think  this  a 
very  small  matter;  at  all  events,  it  is 
one  which  a  very  limited  measure  of 
good  sense  and  taste  can  determine. 
Aji  ill-placed  ^u*den  is,  of  course,  an 
impertinency  like  everything  out  of 
place.  The  books  are  copious,  too, 
on  what  they  call  "  aspect ; "  but  a 
good  aspect  in  one  country  may  be 
a  bad  in  another.  The  momentous 
and  vital  question  is,  the  situation  of 
the  garden  considered  relatively  to 
the  fruits  and  flowers  intended  and 
expected  to  be  grown  in  it ;  or,  given 
the  situation,  what  are  the  fruits  and 
plants  that  may  be  successfully  culti- 
vated? By  situation  we  mean  the 
latitude,  longitude,  and  elevation 
above  the  sea-level,  of  the  garden,  its 
soil  and  subsoil,  and  the  climatic 
peculiarities  of  the  contiguous  dis- 
trict. It  is  very  true,  you  can  exca- 
vate and  transport  the  soil  of  a 
garden,  and  replace  it  with  mould  of 
any  degree  of  richness ;  but  there  is 
yet  the  subsoil  and  underlying  rock, 
which  vitally  influence  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  superincumbent  vege- 
tation. Nor  is  this  all.  Place  your 
garden  of  made  soil  in  the  midst  of 
leagues  of  surrounding  swamp  covered 
with  dense  woods  hoary  with  lichens, 
and  do  you  fancy  that  your  garden 
walls  will  form  a  cordon  sanitaire, 
within  whose  charmed  circle  the  pes- 
tilential exhalations  of  the  adjoining 
morass  dare  not  alight?  You  will 
find  gardeners  continually  complain- 
ing that  they  are  infested  with  blights 
and  other  plagues;  and  they  assure 
you  that  their  garden  is  thoroughly 
drained,  and  that  the  aspect  and  sub- 
soil are  unexceptionable,  and  they 
marvel  what  can  be  the  cause.  A 
glance  at  the  surronndiog  district 
solves  the  mystery  in  a  moment.  But 
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even  this  is  not  the  most  common 
scarce  of  mistake.  The  latitudinal 
and  regional  situation  of  the  garden 
is  all-important,  and  yet  this  subject 
has  been  scarcely  thought  worth  no- 
ticing. Ton  will  find  people  planting 
the  fmagnum  banum  plum  as  a  stan- 
dard, where  it  should  have  had  the 
best  place  on  the  wall;  and  others 
placing  it  on  the  wall,  where  the 
MaydJke  cherry  should  have  been  the 
summit  of  their  ambition.  These 
gentlemen  are  not  without  their  books 
on  horticulture,  but  not  one  of  them 
condescends  to  tell  them  at  what 
degree  of  latitude  and  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  the  plum  in  ques- 
tion may  be  successfully  grown  as  a 
standard,  where  it  requires  a  wall, 
and  where  it  will  prove  a  fruitless 
struggle  to  attempt  it  at  all.  And 
the  same  provoking  taciturnity  is 
preserved  regarding  every  tree  and 
flower  that  we  cultivate  in  our  gar- 
dens. A  friend  lately  complained  to 
as  that  his  roses  had  proved  a  miser- 
able failure.  They  were  of  the  lie  de 
Bourbon  and  tea- scented  type,  and 
budded  on  tall  standards,  which  they 
ought  not  to  have  been.  He  said 
that  the  nurseryman  had  assure  him 
they  were  hardy  as  **  bricks,"  and 
be  added  that  the  kindest  treatment 
had  been  given  them.  His  garden 
was  some  600  or  700  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  subject^  to 
climatic  dii^advantages  even  more  fatal 
than  this  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood 
and  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  In  such 
a  locality  he  ought  to  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  hardier  hybrid  varieties. 
A  reference  to  some  of  the  physical 
laws  that  determine  temperature  will 
show  the  importance  which  should  be 
attached  to  the  latitudinal  and  re- 
gional situation  of  the  garden.  North- 
wards of  the  67th  degree,  2°  of  lati- 
tude effect  a  diminution  of  1^°  in  tem- 
perature. Again,  80  yards  of  ascent 
cause  a  decrease  of  1°  of  tempera- 
ture ;  and  generally  in  our  climate  a 
degree  of  latitude  affects  the  mean  tem- 
perature nearly  in  the  proportion  of  180 
or  200  yards  of  ascent.  The  tempera- 
tore  tVi  (he  earth  within  Britain  di- 
minishes 1°  for  every  125  yards  of 
ascent.  These  are  but  approxima- 
tions, but  thev  must  vitally  influence 
the  distribution  of  vegetable  life. 
li  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in 


which  the  plant  is  rooted,  and  that  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  breathes, 
are  at  once  lowered,  it  is  plain  that 
its  habit  and  physiological  struc- 
ture must  be  seriously  affected.  The 
actual  phenomena  of  vegetation  abun- 
dantly demonstrate  the  influential  re- 
sults of  the  physical  laws  above  in- 
dicated. The  flowering  of  wild  spring 
plants  is  earlier  at  Barnstaple  in 
Devonshire  than  in  Nairnshure  by 
twelve  days,  and  earlier  than  at 
Strathpeffer  by  thirty  days.  At  a 
mean  height  of  2000  feet  on  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  the  flowering 
of  vernal  plants  is  about  two  months 
later  than  near  the  sea- level  in  Devon- 
shire. That  pretty  gem  of  our  gar- 
dens, the  Saxifraga  oppoiiiifoliay 
which  blooms  in  Edinburgh  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  requires  the  solar 
heat  of  June  to  expand  its  petals  in 
its  native  habttat  on  the  mountains  of 
Glen- dole.  The  oak  ascends  1500 
feet  in  Durham;  but  in  no  part  of 
Scotland  does  it  reach  such  an  alti- 
tude. Good  crops  of  turnip  are  raised 
in  Perthshire  at  the  height  of  1200 
feet ;  but  on  the  Wicklow  mountains 
in  Ireland,  they  thrive  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1600  feet.  Wheat  succeeds 
at  1000  feet  in  the  north  of  England, 
but  in  the  middle  and  northern  coun- 
ties of  Scotland  it  is  a  precarious  crop 
at  600  or  700  feet.  Exceptions,  but 
admitting  of  easy  explanation,  to  such 
general  laws,  will  of  course  be  found 
to  occur.  Thus,  for  instance,  wheat 
is  ripened  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Loch  Ness  at  a  height  of  800  feet ; 
and  in  one  or  two  localities  in  Nairn- 
shire, at  nearly  1000  feet.  The  influ- 
ence of  elevation  in  changing  the 
character  of  a  plant,  and  tinsdly  in 
extinguishing  it^  may  be  noticed  in 
many  of  our  common  weeds.  Take 
as  an  instance  the  Leontodon  taraxi- 
cum.  Around  the  base  of  Ben  Law- 
ers  or  Ben  Nevis  the  common  dande- 
lion flowers  profusely.  Ascend  the 
mountain  2000  feet,  and  it  has  passed 
into  the  L,  pakutre—t^t  3000  feet  it 
has  ceased  to  produce  flowers— 4ind 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  it  has 
disappeared.  The  botanical  aspect 
of  the  island  has  been  marked  out 
into  successive  ascending  aones  by 
peculiarities  of  vegetation  sufllciently 
distinct.  In  a  word,  we  know  in- 
finitely more  about  the  geographical 
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distribntion  of  our  indigenons  flora — 
the  weeds  of  the  country — than  we 
do  about  the  trees  and  plants  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens.  This  undoubted 
fact  speaks  volumes,  and  is  surely 
highly  discreditable  to  the  science  of 
horticulture.  We  know  when  the 
oak  disappears,  and  when  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Pyrus  aucuparia  may  be 
expected.  We  know  when  the  RtUms 
chanuemorus — the  cloud-berry — will 
show  itself,  and  the  height  to  which 
the  Vaccinium  myrtillus  will  ascend, 
and  the  point  at  which  it  will  cease 
to  produce  flowers  and  fruit.  But 
with  regard  to  the  limits  of  latitude 
and  elevation  at  which  we  can  suc- 
cessfully cultivate  the  Greengage  plum, 
or  the  Ribston  pippin,  or  the  goose- 
berry, we  absolutely  learn  nothing 
from  books.  The  grazier  does  not 
attempt  to  grow  ^^  Leicesters  *'  or 
"  Short-horns "  at  the  Spittal  of 
Glenshee  ;  and  the  farmer  who  should 
try  to  raise  mangold-wurzel  or  wheat 
on  some  bit  of  fertile  table-land  on 
the  top  of  the  Ochils,  would  be  con- 
sidered a  high  farmer  and  a  fool  by 
his  neighbours,  and  would  be  referred 
for  information  to  the  Book  of  the 
Farm.  Practical  gardeners  are  in- 
cessantly perpetrating  blunders,  in 
their  vocation,  of  an  analogous  kind. 
Ask  a  nurseryman  to  stock  your  gar- 
den, and  his  selection  will  evidence 
the  most  flagrant  ignorance  of  the 
physical  laws  which  regulate  vege- 
table existence.  The  intimations  of 
nature  cannot  be  neglected,  nor  her 
laws  violated  with  impunity.  One- 
half  of  the  nurseryman's  selection 
will  probably  be  found  to  consist  of 
unsuitable  varieties.  They  will  either 
die,  or  drag  out  a  miserable  and  un- 
fruitful life.  The  owner  of  the  gar- 
den gets  disgusted.  The  nurseryman 
pays  the  penalty  of  his  ignorance  by 
receiving  no  more  orders,  as  he  richly 
deserved ;  and  the  pleasure  from  hor- 
ticultural pursuits,  and  the  cause  of 
horticultural  extension,  are  grievously 
damaged.  We  write  these  things  in 
a  tolerably  accurate  recollection  of 
the  information  contained  in  that 
very  dense  volume  the  Enofdopcedia 
of  Gardening.  Mr  Loudon's  chapter 
on  "Vegetable  Geography  "  is  botani- 
cal, not  horticultural ;  and  for  the  in- 
formation which  it  contains  he  has 
been  Indebted  to  the  disciples  of  Lin- 


naeus and  Humboldt,  and  not  to  hor- 
ticultural authors.  Mr  Loudon's 
Kalendarxal  Index  is  interesting,  but 
it  is  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
London ;  and  making  even  the  allow- 
ance on  latitude  suggested  by  Mr 
Loudon,  it  would,  to  most  Scotch 
gardeners,  prove  rather  a  seductive 
snare  than  a  useful  guide.  Long  ere 
now,  every  county,  or  rather  every 
district  in  every  county  in  Scotland, 
ought  to  have  had  its  kalendarial 
index.  We  respectfully  submit  it 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Council 
of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, whether  it  would  not  be  worthy 
of  their  position  to  attempt  to  do  for 
the  plants  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
what  botanists  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  for  the  weeds  of  our  country — 
namely,  to  attempt  to  define  the 
limits  within  which  they  may  be 
successfully  grown,  to  map  out 
the  kingdom  into  zones  of  horticul- 
tural vegetation,  as  it  has  been  into 
zones  botanical.  The  opportunities 
for  minute  and  accurate  observa- 
tion regarding  the  progress  and  limits 
of  horticultural  plants,  transcend  in- 
finitely those  enjoyed  by  the  botanical 
student.  Horticultural  societies  are 
scattered  all  ^over  the  countiy.  A 
skilfully  framed  schedule  of  inquiry 
addressed  to  these  societies  would, 
after  a  time,  elicit  invaluable  horti- 
cultural information — such  informa- 
tion as  we  do  not  possess  at  present, 
and  in  absence  of  which  we  go  on 
blundering,  and  reaping  from  time  to 
time  a  harvest  of  disappointment — 
information,  nevertheless,  which  is 
indispensable,  as  the  only  rational 
basis  of  2M  successful  culture.  In 
Mr  M^Ldtosh's  second  volume,  where 
the  lists  of  plants  will  naturally  be 
given,  we  hope  to  find  this  subject 
amply  treated. 

We  extract  the  following  excerpt 
as  a  sample  of  our  author's  style  and 
manner,  and  for  another  reason : — 

^  A  departure  from  the  rich  and  artis- 
tic Italian  style,  which  had  arrived  at 
great  perfection  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  forced  on  this- 
country,  strange  enough  to  say,  soon  after- 
wards, by  a  set  of  political,  poetical,  and 
self-interested  agitators,  who,,  although 
vain  enough  to  become  partisans  in  the- 
general  demolition,  had  not  sufficient 
talent  of  themselves  to  construct  a  sub- 
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Btitute,  bnt  borrowed  the  ideas  of  their 
false  eonoeptions  from,  the  Chinese.  A 
loTe  of  gardening,  as  an  art  of  design  and 
taste,  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb  about 
this  period  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  difference  in  the  expense  of  construct- 
ing an  Italian  garden,  and  that  of  one  in 
what  has  been  called  the  modem,  or  Eng- 
lish style,  might  haye  had  its  share  in  this 
crusade,  because  it  suited  the  poYorty 
and  declining  taste  of  the  times. 

"  Some,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  we  even  had  not  the  merit  of 
either  borrowing  or  iuTenting  it  Mala- 
came,  an  Italian  author  of  credit,  claims 
the  invention  of  what  is  now  called  an 
English  garden  for  Charles  Imanuel,  first 
Duke  of  SaYoy,  about  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Warton  and  Eustace  are 
of  opinion  that  the  duke's  English  garden 
at  Padua  gave  an  idea  of  an  English  gar- 
den prior  to  that  contained  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Paradise  by  Milton  the  poet,  who, 
by  the  way,  has  also  been  brought  for- 
ward as  a  claimant  of  this  invention. 
Gabriel  Thouin,  a  name  well  known  in 
horticultural  literature,  says  that  the 
artist  Dufresnoy  gave  a  model  of  a  gar- 
den in  the  natural  style  so  early  as  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century.  Boet- 
tinger  even  carries  us  back  for  the  original 
idea  to  the  description  of  the  grotto  of 
Calypso  by  Homer,  the  vale  of  Tempo  by 
^lian,  and  that  of  Vauoluse  by  Petrarch. 

'*  In  discussing,  however,  this  subject, 
we  may  remark  that  the  advocates,  both 
for  the  modem,  or  English,  and  for  the 
picturesque  style,  do  not  confine  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  grounds  in  proxim- 
ity with  the  mansion,  but  include  within 
their  range  of  fancy  the  whole  domain, 
and  much  of  the  surrounding  country  ; 
so  far,  indeed,  particularly  in  the  latter 
style,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  their 
garden  begins,  or  where  it  terminates. 
Sir  Uvedale  Price,  in  Essays  on  the  Pic- 
turesque, remarks — 'What  appears  to  me 
the  great  defect  of  modem  gardening,  in 
the  confined  sense,  is  exactly  what  has 
given  them  their  greatest  reputation — 
an  affectation  of  simplicity,  of  mere  {na- 
ture— a  desire  of  banishing  all  embellish- 
ments of  art,  where  art  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  even  in  some  degree  display- 
ed.' Taking  gardening,  therefore,  in 
the  confined  sense  above  alluded  to,  we 
can  see  no  real  association  between  a  fine 
mansion,  and  even  the  best  imitations  of 
nature  artificially  created  around  its  very 
walls.  Wherever  architecture,  even  of 
the  simplest  kind,  is  employed  in  the 
dwellings  of  man,  art  must  be  manifest ; 
and  all  artificial  objects  may  certainly 
admit,  and  in  many  instances  require,  the 
accompaniments  of  art.    The  more  mag- 


nificent the  mansion,  and  the  richer  it  is 
in  architectural  details,  the  more  sym- 
metrical and  highly  adorned  with  works 
of  art  the  garden  around  it  should  be." 

This  is  well,  and,  we  may  add, 
conrageoosly  said.  There  have  been 
two  prevailUig  and  recognised  styles  of 
gardening,  each  having  its  modifica- 
tions, and  each  retaining  its  admirers 
and  advocates,  who,  in  times  past, 
were  ready  to  do  battle  in  behalf  of 
their  theory.  One  of  them  is  called 
landscape-gardening,  and  the  other  has 
been  popularly,  bat  ignorantly,  deno- 
minated the  Datch  style.  What  is 
meant  by  landscape-gardening  we 
really  do  not  know,  for  we  never  saw 
a  landscape  garden.  The  fact  is  that 
the  title  is  a  delusive  misnomer ;  and 
the  moment  you  begin  to  read  on 
landscape-gardening,  you  find  that 
the  writers  are  not  discoarsing  on 
the  garden  proper,  bnt  on  the  laying 
ont  of  the  lawn  or  pleasure- grounds 
— the  whole  demesne — the  gestatio  of 
the  old  Romans.  That  which  is 
called  the  Dutch  style,  characterised 
by  symmetrical  arrangement  and 
artificial  formality,  is  truly  classical. 
It  prevailed  in  Greece  and  ancient 
Italy,  along  with  the  topiary  art,  and 
it  has  flourished  at  dififerent  periods 
in  every  country  in  Europe.  It  seems 
traceable  as  the  Chinese  style,  even 
to  the  modelling  of  evergreens  by 
tonsile  appliances  into  architectural 
and  animal  similitudes,  {Fortune^a 
Wanderings^  p.  94.)  If  this  style  is 
unnatural,  it  has  at  least  been  uni- 
versal. In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Le  Notre  introduced  it  from  France 
into  England,  where  it  degenerated 
into  poor  and  meagre  formality.  Addi- 
son exposed  its  frigid  artifice  in  the 
Spectator ;  a  well-known  paper  in  the 
Guardian^  No.  173,  inflicted  a  fatal 
wound  on  its  fame ;  and  Pope,  by  ten 
terse  Hexameters  in  his  Fourth  Epis- 
tle, covered  it  with  inextingaisbable 
ridicule.  Are  these  "the  political, 
poetical,  and  self-interested  agita- 
tors" to  whom  our  author  refers? 
If  they  be,  it  is  but  right  to  add,  that 
Pope  at  least  acted  what  he  wrote. 
His  garden  at  Twickenham  was  uni- 
versally allowed  to  display  a  beautiful 
combination  of  taste  and  of  art.  It 
was  a  pleasant  affectation  of  the  poet 
to  say,  as  recorded  by  Walpole,  **  that 
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of  all  his  works  he  was  most  prond  of 
his  garden."  Kent^  who  had  the  chief 
hand  in  introdncing  what  is  called  the 
English  or  natural  style,  was  in- 
structed by  Pope,  and  borrowed  his 
design  of  the  garden  at  Carleton 
House  from  the  poet's  at  Twicken- 
ham. In  reforming  the  prevailing 
taste,  and  banishing  the  stiff  for- 
mality of  straight  lines,  Kent  rushed 
into  the  other  extreme.  Nothing 
was  beautiful  with  him  that  was  not 
crooked;  and,  by  slavish  imitation, 
he  burlesqued  nature,  of  which  a 
memorable  instance  is  given  in  his 
sticking  dead  trees  into  the  garden 
at  Kensington.  But  who  in  our  time 
has  done  most  to  arrest  this  childish 
affectation  of  simplicity  and  of  nature  ? 
Undoubtedly,  one  of  our  greatest 
poets — viz.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  (see 
particularly  a  very  genial  paper  on 
landscape-gardening  in  the  Quaiterly 
Review^  vol.  38.)  We  entirely  ac- 
quiesce in  the  manly  expression  of 
sound  opinion  conveyed  in  the  pre- 
ceding passage  from  the  Book  of  the 
Garden^  but  we  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  Mr  Mcintosh  the  impru- 
dence of  irritating  the  literary  frater- 
nity. The  poets,  blessings  on  them  ! 
have  done  more  to  awaken  a  love  of 
nature  and  of  flowers,  and  to  cherish 
a  taste  for  floriculture,  than  all  the 
professional  horticulturists.  And  what 
ails  our  friend  at  the  literary  corps  ? 
If  a  gowned  gentleman  in  our  Parlia- 
ment House  is  believed  to  dabble  in 
literature,  we  know  that  in  that  grim 
region  he  is  counted  to  have  been 
guilty  of  one  of  the  deadly  sins— but 
never  let  the  grammataphobia,  as 
Warburton  termed  it,  be  found  invad- 
ing Flora's  airy  and  liberal  domain. 
Her  prelections  truly  pertain  to  the 
Liter <B  humaniores.  We  are  the  rather 
induced  to  throw  out  this  hint,  be- 
cause Mr  Mcintosh  may  possibly  not 
be  aware  that  he  has  incnrred  the 
high  indignation  of  another  fraternity 
—the  Royal  Caledonian  Curling  Club, 
a  body  1 1,000  strong.  Mr  M'Intosh 
devotes  a  section  to  ice-houses,  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject  that  we  know  of,  but 
which  might  properly  have  appeared 
in  the  Appendix;  for  although  the 
management  of  the  ice-honse  is 
usually  committed  to  the  gardener, 
and  althoogh  London  discusses  the 


subject,  ice  has  certainly  no  amicable 
relation  to  horticulture.  Mr  Mcintosh, 
however,  having  exposed  the  very 
absurd  proposition  of  some  writer  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  who  sug- 
gests that  the  ice-house  should  be 
near  the  bowling-green,  which,  being 
filled  with  water  in  winter,  would 
conveniently  supply  the  said  ice- 
house, most  unhappily  adds  —  "  Do 
away  with  the  term  bowling-green, 
and  substitute  curling  or  skating 
pond,  and  our  objection  is  removed." 
The  curler  asks,  with  dilated  nostril, 
what  becomes  of  the  curling  if  the 
ice  is  removed.  Mr  M'Intosh  is  mani- 
festly no  curler.  We  are  sorry  for  it. 
But  a  man  cannot  be  expected  to 
possess  every  excellence  Let  him^ 
however,  in  his  second  edition,  delete 
the  sdecism.  The  knights  of  the 
besom  are  stalwart  men,  they  are  not 
given  to  indulge  in  nivatcB  potiones ; — 
and  in  the  mean  time,  let  him  not  be 
surprised  if  a  company  of  Caledonian 
curlers  shall  appear  in  uniform  some 
morning  in  the  Dalkeith  gardens, 
prepared  to  supply  themselves  with 
besoms  by  the  amputation  of  Mr 
M^Intosh^s  Irish  yews.  The  great 
match  on  the  Royal  pond  approaches, 
and  broom  is  getting  scarce  before 
the  march  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment. 

We  fancy  that  our  taste  for  garden- 
ing is  somewhat  more  catholic  than 
Mr  M^Intosh^s.  We  like  all  sorts  of 
gardens,  provided  only  they  are  "trim" 
and  tidy.  We  don't  despise  the  ten- 
sile style,  with  its  venerable  yews 
transformed  into  the  verdant  battle- 
ments of  a  Gothic  castle,  with  knight- 
errants  in  green  keeping  guard  before 
it.  As  in  the  picture-gallery  we  have 
more  than  one  school  of  painting,  we 
know  not  why  in  a  large  "  place  "  we 
should  only  have  one  style  of  garden- 
ing. We  love  old  gardens  with  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  with  their  old  walls 
covered  with  old  apricot- trees,  pro- 
ducing fruit  of  the  highest  flavour. 
We  like  ever  to  linger  in  a  garden  of 
"simples,"  filled  with  all  rare  and 
virtuous  herbs,  from  "  the  insane  root 
that  takes  the  reason  prisoner,"  to 
the  tonic  chamomile.  That  is  a  plea- 
sant fancy  of  our  Scottish  peasantry 
which  supposes  that  for  every  disease 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  there  is  an  appro- 
priate herb  of  soyereign  efficacy.    The 
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most  learned  Fnschias  (who  has  giren 
a  name  to  that  graceful  ornament  of 
oar  green-honses  which  our  Tillage 
maidens  call  ^'the  ear-ring  plant") 
accoaed  the  herbalists  of  his  day  (h 
an  unreasonable  preference  of  foreign 
simples.  He  says  of  them,  as  trans- 
lated by  Democritus  junior,  **that 
they  think  they  doe  nothing  except 
they  rake  over  all  India,  Arabia, 
jSthJopia,  for  remedies,  and  fetch  their 
physic  from  the  three  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  from  beyond  the  Gara- 
mantes.  Many  an  old  wife  or  country- 
woman doth  often  more  good,  with 
a  few  known  and  common  garden 
herbs,  than  our  bumbast  physicians 
with  all  their  prodigious,  sumptuous, 
far-fetched,  rare,  conjecturall  medi- 
cines ; "  and  accordingly  it  is  related 
of  the  judicious  leech,  ^^  that  when  he 
came  into  a  Tillage,  he  considered 
always  what  herbs  did  grow  most 
frequently  about  it,  and  these  he  dis- 
tilled in  a  silver  limbeck,  making  use 
of  others  amongst  them  as  occasion 
served."  When  will  the  faculty  allow 
the  halcyon  days  of  heroallsm  to  re- 
vive? 

We  like,  too,  to  see  a  taste  for 
simple,  modest  flowers.  We  have  a 
dear  friend  who  has  set  his  affection 
on  the  cowslip.  He  has  long  borders 
verged  with  it,  and  sloping  banks 
covered  with  it.  How  the  pets  do 
sport  with  one  another!  and  what 
pretty  freaks  they  play — of  which 
they  seem  half-conscious — in  timidly 
turning  aside,  from  your  ardent  gaze, 
their  bright  umbells  of  primrose,  pink, 
and  purple  1  It  is  curious  we  never 
saw  any  cowslip  wine  at  the  table  of 
our  friend ;  but  only  stout  old  Jamai- 
ca, with  the  attendant  lemon,  and 
the  jar  of  tamarinds.  Doubtless  he 
considers  it  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to 
convert  his  cowslips  into  the  weak 
liquor  which  our  notable  grandmo- 
thers used  to  distil. 

We  hope  that  the  love  of  flowers 
and  a  taste  for  gardening  are  growing 
among  the  people,  but  we  are  by  no 
means  sure.  We  are  often  asked  in 
the  months  of  February  and  March, 
by  gentlemen  who  should  be  educated, 
to  eat  cauliflower  with  our  mutton. 
They  do  not  seem  to  know  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  broccoli  and  cauliflower. 
And  yet,  were  they  to  state  that  Ice- 
land lay  alongside  of  Sicily,    they 


could  not  more  conclusively  prove 
their  ignorance  of  geography,  than 
the  question  at  the  dinner-table 
proved  their  ignorance  of  horticul- 
ture. Some  persons,  too,  of  the 
gentler  sex  are  given  to  extreme 
generalisation  in  the  classification  of 
Bowers,  by  reducing  into  two  the 
twenty-three  classes  of  the  Linnaean 
system,  and  by  one  bold  deletion  rid 
themselves  of  that  unspeakable  terror 
of  tyros,  the  sesquipedalian  nomen- 
clature of  botanical  science.  With 
them,  every  flower  above  a  certain 
diameter  of  corolla  is  a  rose,  and  aU 
below  that  are  pinks. 


"  The  well-diiected  sight 
Brings,  in  each  flower,  an  universe  to  light. 


»» 


But  we  do  not  ask  that,  in  the  breast 
of  such  parties,  *^  the  meanest  flower 
that  blows  "  should  awaken  thoughts 
"  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears ;  " 
although  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  their  knowledge  of  flowers  should 
reach  that  of  "  the  Wild  Rover  once 
through  heath  and  glen,"  of  whom 
the  poet  sings  that — 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more.** 

On  the  Continent,  flowers  are  more 
popular  than  with  us.  We  have  no 
flower- giris,  bouquetieresj  at  our  rail- 
way stations,  or  on  our  streets,  offer- 
ing nosegays,  fresh  cut  from  the  gar- 
den. In  lack  of  these,  indeed,  a 
floral  fop  may  be  seen  on  a  sunny 
day  pacing  Prince's  Street  with  a 
Lily  of  the  Valley  or  a  verbena 
(Robinson's  defiance  1)  in  his  button- 
hole, "  whom  it  doth  adorn,  and  is 
adorned  of  t7;"  or  some  lady  gay,  with 
a  fragrant  posy  in  her  zone,  sailing 
sublimely  along,  while, 

"  From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs."' 

All  this  is  tolerable  enough  ;  but  it 
is  beyond  mortal  endurance  to  be 
told,  as  we  are  continually  told, 
by  certain  sapient  economists,  that 
they  do  not  care  for  a  garden,  and 
do  not  possess  one,  because  they 
find  it  cheaper  to  buy  their  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Who  doubts  it?  The 
pleasures  of  gardening  depend  not 
upon  economic  considerations.  The 
fascination  is  in  the  very  arts  of  culti- 
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yation — in  the  very  growing  of  your 
own  fmit  and  flowers.  Is  there  no 
pleasure  in  tending  flowers,  and 
watching  their  opening  blossoms — in 
nursing  the  sickly,  and  rejoicing  over 
the  strong — in  culling  a  well-chosen 
bouquet  for  the  adornment  bf  your  cara 
sposa  f  Is  there  no  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  send  well-ripened  grapes  or 
peaches  to  a  sick  neighbour  who  has 
them  not — in  bestowing  a  capful  of 
rosy-cheeked  apples  on  a  rosy-cheeked 
boy — in  inviting  the  children  of  the 
Tillage  to  partake  of  your  gooseberries 
— in  sending,  at  the  close  of  a  seyere 
winter,  a  hundred  cauliflower  plants 
to  the  minister  of  the  pai'ish?  Is 
there  no  pleasure  in  exchanging  rare 
flowers — in  getting  and  giving  floral 
gifts  ?  Does  your  heart  not  leap  up 
when  the  first  snowdrop  —  bold 
diider  of  lingering  winter,  and  adven- 
turous invader  of  his  icy  r^ign — shows 
its  welcome  face  on  the  green  ?  Is 
there  no  transport  when  the  seedling 
holyhock  bursts  on  your  astonishea 
vision  in  unexpected  beauty  ?  Thou- 
sands there  are  who  are  doomed  by 
dire  necessity  never  to  have  a  garden 
of  their  own ;  but  those  who  can  and 
ought,  and  yet  have  not,  for  the  sake 
of  cheapness  and  from  motives  of  a 
mean  economy,  ought  to  be  banished 
to  some  desert  wilderness,  where  the 
green  earth  and  nature's  flowers  may 
not  waste  their  sweetness  on  them. 
It  may,  however,  move  such  parties 
more  to  tell  them,  that  market  veget- 
ables are  almost  invariably  insipid 
or  coarse-tasted,  although  ^od 
enough,  we  dare  say,  for  theii*  cuisine. 
But  we  are  getting  garrulous  again, 
or  worse,  and  would  better  pause. 

Notwithstanding  the  merit  of  his 
work,  and  the  exquisiteness  of  its 


typography,  and  the  profusion  of  its 
embellishments,  which  are  in  the 
highest  style  of  art,  Mr  Mcintosh  will 
see  that  we  have  administered  praise 
with  a  discriminating  hand.  Had  we 
not  believed  that  the  Bw^  of  the  Gar- 
den is  destined  to  live  as  a  standard 
work  on  horticulture,  we  should  have 
allowed  another  to  perform  its  obse- 
quies. A  most  arduous  portion  of 
his  work,  that  ^^  On  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,'*  remains  yet 
to  be  published.  In  this,  the  con- 
cluding division  of  his  labours,  the 
author  will  have  more  critics  to  en- 
counter, and  better  qualified  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  merits,  than  on  the 
portion  already  given  to  the  world. 
We  will  wait  the  issue  of  the  succeed- 
ing parts  with  some  anxiety.  Mr 
Mcintosh's  own  reputation,  and  the 
fame  of  Scottish  horticulture,  are 
alike  at  stake.  Large  portions  of 
Mr  Loudon's  j&/2£ycZo^£/ta  are  not 
properly  horticultural— not  a  little 
of  it  is  unsuitable  for  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  some- 
what repulsive  from  the  insignifi- 
cance of  its  type,  and  inaccessible 
from  its  very  voluminousness  and 
the  overflowing  redundancy  of  its 
matter.  We  conceive  th^t  there 
was  a  call  for  a  new  work  on  garden- 
ing ;  and  we  hope  that  Mr  Mcintosh's 
Book  of  the  Garden  may  meet  the 
wants  of  modem  horticidture.  When 
the  second  division  of  the  work  is  fin- 
ished, we  may  haply  resume  our  pen, 
and,  if  so,  shall  continue  to  hold  the 
scales  with  impartial  hand.  Our 
critical  integrity  we  believe  to  be  of  a 
kind  so  stoical  that  it  would  defy  the 
charms  of  a  hamper  of  flowers  even 
from  Dalkeith.  And  yet  that  might 
prove  a  horrid  temptation. 
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The  next  morniDg,  Bagot,  who  was, 
when  in  the  country,  a  tolerably  early 
riser,  issued  forth  from  the  honse 
before  breakfast,  on  his  way  to  the 
stables. 

The  sun  had  been  up  two  hours 
before,  and  was  now  looking  warmly 
over  some  tall  drooping  ash- trees  on 
to  the  southern  entrance.  Bagot  stood 
and  basked  for  a  minute  there. 

It  was  a  fresh  still  morning.  There 
had  been  a  shower  in  the  night,  and 
a  rustling  might  be  heard  amid  the 
grass  of  the  lawn,  as  of  drops  pene- 
trating. Thrushes  were  piping  busily 
in  the  shrubbery,  May-flies  were  on 
the  wing  amid  the  grass,  butterflies 
hovered  above  the  old  -  fashioned 
flowers,  heart's- ease,  stocks,  lilacs,  and 
gillyflowers,  whose  mingled  fragrance 
came  fresh  and  cool  upon  the  sense. 
Bagot  contributed  his  mite  to  the 
general  perfume  by  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  exhaling  with  the  smoke  an  odour 
of  brandy ;  for  he  was  very  shaky  in 
the  morning  until  he  got  his  dram, 
and  would  sometimes  cut  his  chin 
dreadfully  in  shaving. 

The  beauty  of  the  morning  was  in 
great  measure  thrown  away  upon 
Bagot.  He  knew  no  more  about  the 
witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky  than 
Peter  Bell.  The  verdure  that  gave 
him  most  pleasure,  next  to  that  of  the 
race-course,  was  the  green  cloth  of 
the  billiard-table.  The  voice  of  the 
marker  calling,  "Red  plays  on  yellow," 
was  more  musical  to  him  than  the 
carol  of  all  the  thrushes  that  ever 
piped.  He  stood  there  in  the  sunlight 
like  a  nightlamp  that  had  been  left 
imextinguished,  murky  and  red,  in 
the  eye  of  the  golden  and  scented 
morning. 

He  glanced  around  him  as  he  stood 
smoking,  with  his  hands  in  his  flapped 
skirt-pockets — ^looked  upward  at  the 
brick  front  of  the  honse,  with  its  pro- 
jecting turrets,  its  deep  diamond- 
paned,  stone -framed  windows,  and 
balustraded  parapet  —  looked  around 
at  the  thick  shrubbery,  where  the 
uppermost  laurel-leaves  glanced  yel- 
low amid  their  dark -green,  glossy 
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brethren,  as  the  morning  light  slanted 
in— and  followed  some  outward-bound 
rooks  in  their  flight  over  the  lawn, 
and  across  the  river,  where  a  solitary 
fly-fisher  was  wading  to  his  middle, 
till  they  reached  the  village,  where 
other  rooks  of  congenial  temperament 
came  out  from  the  trees  and  joined 
them.  And,  having  looked  thus  with 
his  outward  eyes,  without  seeing  much 
of  it  with  his  inner — for  his  busy  head 
was  now,  as  generally,  occupied  with 
other  matters — he  walked  along  two 
sides  of  the  house,  and  through  the 
shimbbery,  to  the  stables. 

Harry  Noble  and  a  boy  were  busy 
here  about  the  horses;  and  Kitty 
Fillett  had  stolen  away  from  her  mis- 
tress to  try  and  soften  Mr  Noble, 
whom  she  had  found  steeled  against 
all  her  wiles  and  attempts  at  mollifi- 
cation on  the  previous  evening. 

Bagot  caught  Kitty  by  the  chin,  as 
she  started  at  his  footstep,  and  at- 
tempted to  make  off;  and,  holding 
the  chin  between  his  finger  and  thumbs 
he  stood  looking  at  her  simpering  face, 
not  saying  anything  to  her  at  first,  by 
reason  of  his  continuing  to  retain  his 
cigar  between  his  teeth,  while  his  lips 
separated  in  an  approving  smile. 

"  Baggage  I  "  quoth  the  Colonel, 
presently,  taking  his  left  hand  from 
his  coat-pocket,  and  removing  the 
obstructive  cigar  without  relinquishing 
his  hold  of  the  chin  with  the  right — 
'*  how  the  deuce  d'ye  think  men  are 
to  do  their  work  with  that  handsome 
saucy  face  of  yours  looking  at  them  ? 
Can't  you  let  the  fellows  alone  for  five 
minutes  together  ? — ha,  slut  1 " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  want  no  fel- 
lows," said  Miss  Fillett,  primly ;  **  I 
merely  kim  to  look  at  the  horses." 

"Horses!"  roared  Bagot,  with  a 
laugh  ;  "  you  never  looked  at  a  horse 
in  your  life  if  he  hadn't  a  man  on  his 
back — ^you  know  you  didn't.  By  the 
bye,  I  saw  you  yesterday  at  the  fair, 
Kitty — here's  a  fairing  for  you — 
something  to  buy  ribbons  with." 

Kitty  dropt  a  curtsey  as  she  pock- 
eted the  brace  of  half-crowns. 

"  How  does  your  mistress  pass  the 
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time  now?"  asked  Bagot.  "What's 
the  new  dodge  ?  Is  she  chemical,  or 
botanical,  or  geological,  or  what  ?" 

"  WeVe  been  a  little  astromical 
lately,"  said  Miss  Fillett.  "  But  my 
lady's  a  deal  more  lively  now  since 
the  two  young  ladies  kim.  They're 
always  together." 

"  Always  together !"  thought  Bagot ; 
"  that  won't  do.  How  am  I  ever  to 
get  in  a  word  if  she  always  has  these 
others  at  her  elbow  to  back  her  up  ? 
That  won't  do  at  all ;"  (then  aloud,) 
"  What  are  the  young  ladies  like, 
Kitty?" 

"  Very  nice  young  ladies,"  said 
Kitty.  "Miss  Payne  gave  me  a 
beautiful  silk  dress  last  week,  as  good 
as  new ;  and,  o'  Wednesday,  Miss 
Rosa—" 

"Hang  your  dresses  I"  quoth  Bagot ; 
*'  I  didn't  ask  what  they'd  given  you, 
but  what  they  were  like.  Have  they 
got  any  fun  in  'em  ?  " 

"Indeed  they  have  plenty,"  said 
Miss  Fillett,  nodding  her  head  four 
distinct  times.  "  They're  as  lively  as 
kittens,  and  that's  the  truth." 

"Does  yonr  mistress  ride  now?" 
asked  Bagot. 

"  Not  since  the  young  ladies  have 
been  here,  sir.  They  don't  ride,  and 
my  lady  stays  with  'em  for  company." 

"  I  must  look  to  this,"  said  Bagot 
to  himself,  as,  resuming  his  cigar,  and 
releasing  Miss  Fillett,  he  entered  the 
stable.  "  And,  oh  I"  (calling  after 
Kitty,)  "  tell  her  ladyship  that,  with 
her  permission,  I'll  have  the  honour  of 
brecdtfasting  with  her." 

The  stable  was  not  so  well  filled 
now  as  it  had  been  in  Sir  Joseph's 
days.  Bagot  cared  little  for  hunting. 
Stalls  labelled  "VaUant,"  "Cover- 
ley,"  "  Bob,"  and  "  Bullfrog,"  were 
vacant,  and  the  place  of  those  hunters 
knew  them  no  more.  But  the  brown 
carriage- horses,  Duke  and  Dandy, 
still  stood  side  by  side;  Lady  Lee's 
grey  thoroughbred,  Diana,  turned  her 
broad  front  and  taper  muzzle  to  look 
at  the  comer,  and  several  others  were 
ranged  beyond. 

Noble  was  polishing  some  harness, 
and  a  boy  near  was  removing  a  bucket 
from  a  stall,  where  he  had  been  wash- 
ing the  feet  of  a  brown  cob. 

"Who's  that?"  inquired  Bagot  of 
Noble,  pointuig  at  the  boy. 

"The   gardener's   son,  sir,"  said 


Noble,  pausing  in  his  occupation  to 
touch  his  cap  j  "  he's  been  here  these 
three  weeks." 

"  Lift  that  near  hind-leg,  boy,"  said 
Bagot,  pointing  at  the  cob.  The  boy 
obeyed. 

"D'ye  caU  that  dry?"  said  the 
Colonel.  "  Don't  you  know  it's  enough 
to  give  greasy  heels  to  a  horse  to 
leave  him  in  that  way,  yon  careless 
young  villain?  Now  look  yon,"  pur- 
sued the  Colonel  sternly,  but  quite 
calmly,  "I'm  a  good  deal  about  the 
stables,  and  if  ever  I  see  you  leave  a 
horse  that  way  again,  I'll  lick  your  life 
out.  How's  her  ladyship's  mare. 
Noble?" 

"  She's  a  little  sore  in  the  mouth, 
from  the  boy  taking  her  out  with  a 
twisted  snaffle,"  said  Noble,  "but 
she'll  be  all  right  to-morrow.  The 
boy's  getting  on — he'll  do  better  soon, 
sir,"  said  Noble,  good-naturedly,  see- 
ing the  Colonel's  eye  fixed  fiercely  on 
the  boy. 

"He'd  better,"  said  the  Colonel, 
grimly.  "  I'll  put  a  twisted  snaffle  in 
his  mouth."  And  here  I  may  remark 
that  Bagot,  in  his  care  and  afiection 
for  that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  re- 
garded stable-boys  generally  as  a  race 
of  Yahoos,  upon  whom  any  neglect 
towards  the  superior  creature  they 
tended  was  to  be  instantly  visited 
with  unsparing  severity.  Accordingly, 
this  morning  saw  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  precepts,  threats,  and 
veterinary  aphorisms,  which  continued 
during  Bagot's  stay,  and  nearly  drove 
the  unfortunate  boy  out  of  his  senses, 
but  which,  it  is  justice  to  add,  had 
the  effect  of  improving  the  economy  of 
the  stable  wonderfully. 

"And  this  is  the  filly,  eh?"  said 
Bagot,  strolling  up  to  a  loose-box, 
and  looking  at  a  well-bred,  handsome, 
somewhat  leggy  bay,  that  stood 
therein.    "  How  does  she  go  ?" 

"Rather  hot  and  fidgetty,"  said 
Noble,  "  but  her  paces  first-rate,  sir. 
Canters  like  an  arm-chair,  and  walks 
fast,  when  yon  can  get  her  to  walk." 

"Wants  a  Kght  hand,  eh?"  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Noble,  "  I  should 
say  she'd  go  well  with  a  lady." 

"  Put  the  saddle  on  her  and  bring 
her  out,"  said  Bagot,  casting  away  the 
end  of  his  cigar.  "  Pil  try  her  now. 
It  wants  half  an  hour  to  breakfast." 
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Lady  Lee  and  her  friends  assembled 
at  the  usual  hour  in  the  breakfast- 
room. 

"  We  must  wait  for  Colonel  Lee," 
said  her  ladyship;  *^he  is  going  to 
join  us  this  morning." 

*'  Why  wasn't  he  at  dinner,  yester- 
day ?"  inquired  Rosa. 

"  You  mustn't  expect  to  see  much 
of  him,"  said  Lady  Lee ;  *'  that  is, 
unless  you  are  anxious  for  gentle- 
men's society,  and  tell  him  so." 

*'  And  if  we  are,"  said  Orelia,  putting 
out  her  lip,  "  what  would  he  be  among 
so  many  ?" 

"  His  coming  down  to  the  Heronry 
never  makes  much  difference  to  me," 
said  Lady  Lee.  "  The  Colonel  cares 
as  little  for  flowers  and  literature  as 
I  do  for  race-horses  and  Cuba  cigars, 
80  that  we  haven't  much  in  common. 
But  here  he  comes." 

Bagot  entered  with  his  usual 
swaggering  bow  and  betting-ring 
courtesy. 

"  Ladies,  I  salute  you,"  said  Bagot, 
putting  his  fingers  to  his  lips  and 
waving  them  in  the  air,  as  a  saluta- 
tion general.  Bagot  tinselled  over 
his  natural  groundwork  of  coarse 
humour  with  scraps  of  theatrical 
politeness,  when  in  ladies'  society. 
*'  Gad,"  he  continued,  as  he  drew  a 
chair  to  the  breakfast- table,  "  I'm  re- 
minded at  this  moment  of  a  nunnery 
I  once  visited  in  Spain ;  the  lady 
abbess  was  young,  and  not  unlike 
Hester — but,  by  Jove,  the  nous 
couldn't  boast  so  much  beauty  among 
the  whole  sisterhood  as  I  see  before 
me,"  (bowing  to  Orelia  and  Rosa, 
with  his  hand  on  his  left  waistcoat- 
pocket.)  "  Luckily,  I  miss  here,  too, 
the  dolefulness  of  aspect  that  charac- 
terised the  poor  things." 

*^  Dear  me !"  said  the  sympathetic 
Rosa,  '*  why  did  they  look  unhappy  ?" 

"  Probably  for  the  love  of  heaven," 
said  Orelia,  sarcastically. 

**  Yes,  the  elderly  ones,  my  dear 
Miss  Payne;  but  the  young  ones, 
probably,  for  the  love  of  man,"  re- 
turned Bagot,  with  a  nod  and  a 
chuckle.  **  Ah,  young  ladies,  'Us  the 
same  at!  the  world  over;  yon  may 
shut  yourselves  up  in  convents  or  in 
coontry  houses,  but  vou  can*t  keep 
<ml  tbe  small  boy  with  wings — he^s 
about  somewhere  at  this  moment, 
Fve  no  doubt,"  lifting  the  lid  of  tbe 


mustard-pot,  as  if  he  expected  to  find 
a  cupid  hidden  there,  but  it  was  only 
to  make  his  devilled  bone  a  little 
hotter. 

"You'll  hardly  believe  us,"  said 
Lady  Lee,  "when  «?e  tell  you  that 
the  subject  of  love  has  scarcely  once 
been  mentioned  among  us." 

"  Grod  bless  me  I— how  silent  yon 
must  have  been!"  said  the  facetious 
Colonel.  "But  that's  wrong;  you 
should  always  tell  one  another  your 
love  secrets;  bottled  affection  is  apt 
to  turn  sour." 

"  Now  what  can  you  know  of  the 
tender  passion.  Colonel  ? "  said  Lady 
Lee  ;  "  and  yet,  my  dears,  you  hear 
how  he  philosophises  about  it,  as  if 
he  were  really  acquainted  with  the 
sentiment." 

Bagot  reddened.  He  always  sus- 
pected her  ladyship  of  feeling  for  him 
a  disdain  which  she  did  not  care  to 
conceal,  and  which,  perhaps,  really 
did  exist,  though  the  display  of  it 
was  unintentional.  It  oozed  out  so 
unconsciously  to  herself,  that,  in  a 
less  clever  person  than  her  ladyship, 
he  would  probably  have  failed  to 
notice  it ;  but  believing  that  she  pos- 
sessed satirical  power,  and  feeling  that 
there  was  no  great  congeniality  be- 
tween them,  he  frequently  detected  a 
latent  disparagement  in  speeches 
which,  coming  from  any  one  else,  he 
would  have  taken  either  in  a  playfhl 
or  a  literal  sense.  So,  after  a  minute's 
silence,  during  which  he  was  strug- 
gling with  choler,  which  he  felt  it 
would  be  unprofitable  to  exhibit,  he 
changed  the  subject. 

"I'm  sorry  to  find  you've  left  off 
riding  lately,  Hester,"  said  he. 
"  Diana  is  getting  as  fat  as  a  Smith- 
field  prize  pig,  and  I  wonder  yon're 
not  just  the  same.  What  exercise  do 
you  take?" 

"  We  walk,"  said  Lady  Lee,  "  and 
drive." 

"  Walk  and  drive !"  quoth  Bagot 
"  Women  crawl  like  spavined  snails 
along  the  terrace,  and  get  into  a  car- 
riage that  goes  as  easy  as  an  arm- 
chair, and  call  that  exercise.  Riding 
is  the  only  thing  to  keep  ladies  in 
health  and  condition.  Besides,  there 
are  lots  of  places  worth  seeinf^  aroond 
here  too  far  to  walk  to,  and  maoces- 
sible  to  a  carriage ;  but  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  to  ride  there  !"* 
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"  But  Orelia  and  Rosa  have  never 
ridden  in  their  lives,"  said  Lady  Lee. 

**  Time  they  should  begin,"  an- 
swered Bagot.  "IVe  been  trying 
the  bay  filly  this  morning,  and  Vm 
convinced  she  would  carry  Miss 
Payne  (who,  Vm  sure,  has  capital 
nerve)  to  admiration.  Vm  going  over 
to  Doddington  to-day  to  see  Tindal, 
the  major  of  the  dragoons  there,  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  and  Til  ask  him  to 


let  his  rough-rider  come  over  and  give 
your  young  friends  a  lesson.  What 
d'ye  say  to  that,  young  ladles  ?" 

Both  Rosa  and  Orelia  were  charmed 
at  the  prospect,  and  began  to  think 
Colonel  Lee  a  very  pleasant  person. 
So  it  was  agreed  they  should  all  drive 
over  to  Doddington,  where  the  ladies 
had  some  shopping  to  do,  and  tliat 
the  Colonel  should  then  arrange  with 
the  Major  about  their  riding  lessons. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  detachment  of  dragoons  sta- 
tioned in  Doddington  was  assembled 
at  a  dismounted  parade  that  morning, 
to  listen  to  an  oration  from  the  com- 
manding officer.  Major  Tindal. 

Other  people  were  assembled  there 
besides  the  troops.  The  yard  of  the 
principal  hotel,  where  the  parade  was 
held,  was  thronged  with  admiring 
spectators.  A  week's  familiarity  with 
the  cavalry  had  by  no  means  bred 
contempt  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Doddington.  Their  hearts 
still  thrilled  to  the  sound  of  the  stable- 
tmmpet ;  at  the  march  of  the  squad- 
ron through  the  streets,  on  its  way  to 
exercise,  customers  were  neglected 
and  business  at  a  stand- still,  until  the 
last  horsetail  had  disappeared  round 
the  comer  of  the  Butter-market ;  and 
soldiers,  appearing  siugly  in  the  town, 
became  each  the  nucleus  of  a  small 
reverential  crowd,  swelling  in  magni- 
tude like  a  snowball  as  it  advanced. 
Their  spurs,  their  mustaches,  the 
stripes  of  their  trousers,  were  objects 
with  the  sight  of  which  the  populace 
found  it  impossible  to  satiate  itself. 

Accordingly,  the  troops  were  now 
the  centre  of  a  large  circle,  formed  by 
apprentices  who  had  deserted  their 
trades ;  master- workmen,  who,  coming 
to  look  for  them  with  fell  intent,  had 
forgotten  their  wrath,  and  ^Hhose 
who  came  to  scold  remained  to  see ;" 
servant  maids,  who,  running  out  on 
errands,  with  injunctions  to  be  quick, 
had  heard  the  trumpet,  and  been 
drawn  as  by  magical  power  within  its 
influence ;  ostlers  and  waiters,  utterly 
reckless  of  their  duty  towards  their 
neighbour ;  truant  schoolboys  in  cor- 
duroys, with  Latin  grammars,  geo- 
graphies, and  books  of  arithmetic 
slung   at  their   backs,   and  whose 


pockets  bulged  with  tops  and  gi*een 
apples ;  young  milliners,  all  curls  and 
titter  and  blush ;  and  paupers  re- 
ceiving out- door  relief,  who,  quitting 
the  spots  where  they  usually  basked 
away  their  time,  like  lazzaroni,  came 
up,  some  with  crutches,  some  without, 
and  having  a  blind  man  in  their  com- 
pany, to  satisfy  their  military  ardour. 

The  Major  came  slowly  on  parade, 
h)s  hands  crossed  behind  him,  his 
spurs  and  scabbard  clanking,  his  face 
stem.  The  crowd  made  a  larger 
circle,  and  some  little  boys  fled  from 
his  path — one  or  two,  who  stumbled 
in  their  haste,  not  pausing  to  rise 
again,  but  grovelling  out  of  reach  upon 
their  hands  and  knees,  expecting  no- 
thing else  than  to  be  immediately  de- 
capitated or  mn  through  the  body. 
The  spectators  were  prepared  for  any- 
thing of  a  martial  iiato:^  and  when 
he  called  the  parade  bifi  Abort  sharp 
voice  to  "  Attention,"  tliey  half  ex- 
pected to  see  him'drawhis  sword,  and 
go  through  the  cuts  and  guards — a 
proceeding  which,  far  from  appearing 
singular  to  them,  would  greatly  have 
enhanced  their  respect.  However, 
the  Major  didn't  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  Standing  in  front  of  the  line, 
with  his  left  hand  on  his  sword-hilt,  he 
commenced  his  address,  which  may 
be  considered  a  pretty  fair  specimen 
of  military  oratory. 

'^  Men,"  said  he,  (and  as  he  spoke 
you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop,) 
"you — that  is,  some  of  you — have 
been  acting  disgracefully.  You  were 
sent  here  to  preserve  order,  and  you 
have  been  the  first  to  set  an  example 
of  disorder.  Yon  have  abused  my 
indulgence  in  allowing  yon  to  partake 
of  the  amusements  of  yesterday,  and 
yon  have  brought  infernal  discredit  on 
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the  King^s  service  iu  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitants.  If  I  can  discover  who 
began  the  affray  .yesterday,  in  the 
fair,  let  them  look  out  I — m  make  an 
example  of  them  I  If  I  can^t  discover 
them,  1*11  punish  the  whole  detach- 
ment— I  will,  by  G—d !" 

There  was  a  momentary  panse,  and 
the  Major  was  about  to  recommence, 
when  the  Corporal,  of  whom  we  have 
made  mention,  stept  to  the  front. 

*^I  was  the  man,  sir,"  said  the 
Corporal,  with  military  brevity. 

'*  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,  Corporal 
Onslow.  You  are  under  an  arrest — 
fall  in,  sir.  Officers,"  said  the  Major, 
touching  his  cap,  and  the  officers, 
touching  theirs,  fell  out; — ^^  Sergeant- 
major,  dismiss  the  parade." 

The  Corporal  saluted,  and  fell  back. 
A  whisper  passed  about  among  the 
populace — they  were  about  as  well 
informed  as  civilians  generally  are  on 
points  of  military  justice ;  and  if  the 
Corporal  had  been  forthwith  blind- 
folded with  a  handkerchief,  caused  to 
go  on  his  knees,  and  then  and  there 
shot,  it  would  perhaps  have  excited 
more  awe  than  surprise. 

During  this  scene,  the  party  from 
the  Heronry  had  been  looking  on 
from  the  balcony  of  the  inn  ;  and 
Bagot  Lee,  seeing  the  parade  was 
over,  chose  this  time  to  go  up  and 
greet  his  friend  the  Major. 

Rosa  Young  had  recognised  the 
Corporal  immediately  as  Orelia's  de- 
fender, and  heard  the  Major's  words 
with  horror.  Orelia,  however,  was 
much  too  magnificent  a  personage  to 
recognise  a  man  in  the  Corporal's 
station  of  life,  however  good-looking 
he  might  chance  to  be. 

*'  Orelia,  did  you  hear — did  you 
hear  ?  "  cried  Rosa ;  "  you're  not 
going  to  allow  them  to  punish  him, 
are  you,  Orelia  ?  " 

"  What  did  he  say  ?"  asked  Orelia, 
who  had  been  surveying  the  scene 
with  a  superb  air,  as  if  all  the  soldiers 
were  hers,  and  brought  there  to  be 
reviewed  by  her,  l^fore  marching 
away  to  die  in  her  cause. 

"  Why,  they're  going  to  punish 
him  because  he  beat  the  man  who 
wanted  to  dance  with  you  yesterday, 
in  the  fair  —  oh,  if  vou  don't  stop 
them,  I  shall  go  myself,"  cried  Rosa, 
preparing  to  rush  down  into  the 
yard. 


"  Stop  I "  cried  Orelia,  "  this 
mustn't  be  —  I'll  go  myself.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  explained  and 
stopt,"  and  she  marched  off. 

Rosa  watched  her  as  she  walked 
across  the  yard,  and  noticed  the  look 
of  surprise  on  the  Major's  face,  as  his 
conversation  with  Bagot  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  the  stately 
young  lady.  He  listened  courteously 
to  her  for  a  minute,  and  then  call^ 
out,  "  Corporal  Onslow  ! " 

The  Corporal  came  up  with  the 
same  unconcerned  air  as  before,  and 
saluted. 

"  I'm  glad,"  said  the  Major,  «» to 
find  that  your  good  character,  far 
from  being  forfeited,  is  rather  height- 
ened, by  the  circumstance  that  took 
place :  the  lady  you  protected  desires 
to  thank  you—you  are  released,  of 
course." 

*^  And,  with  my  thanks,  may  I  beg 
you  to  accept  tliis  ? "  said  Orelia, 
holding  out  a  hand  in  which  gold 
was  heard  to  chink. 

The  Corporal  bowed  low  over  the 
hand,  but  did  not  offer  to  touch  it. 
^^  It  was  enough  reward  for  him,"  he 
said,  ^*  to  have  been  of  the  slightest 
service." 

Orelia  pressed  it  on  him  without 
effect.  **I  must  study  how  to  re- 
ward you  in  some  other  way,"  she 
said  at  length. 

**  It  would  be  easy,"  the  gallant 
Corporal  replied  ;    ^^  a  single  word 

"  ;  and  then,  as  if  remembering 

the  Major's  presence,  he  drew  himseu 
up,  saluted  and  walked  off,  leaving 
his  reply  unfinished. 

*^A  strange  sort  of  fellow  that," 
said  the  Major  as  he  departed ;  "  we 
can  make  nothing  of  him.  A  capital 
soldier,  and  the  best  rider,  by  far,  in 
the  regiment — but  queer,  very  queer. 
He  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  rest  of 
the  men,  when  off  duty — never  had  a 
comrade — and  the  feUow's  language 
and  manners  are  really  deuced  good, 
and  quite  above  his  station.'* 

'^  Rides  well,  does  he  ?"  said  Bagot; 
*^  perhaps  he  would  suit  my  book.  I 
was  ^oing  to  presume  on  our  old 
acquaintance  to  prefer  a  request,  in 
behalf  of  this  and  another  fair  young 
lady,  for  one  of  your  men  to  give 
them  a  little  instruction  in  ridins.** 

'^  The  very  man,"  said  the  \  ior : 
"  and  he*ll  be  glad  enough  of  tuo 
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ployraent,**  he  added,  in  a  low  tone, 
to  Bagot ;  ^^  for,  between  jon  and 
me,  I  believe  the  fellow  is  some  wild 
slip  of  good  family,  and  he'll  be  de- 
lighted to  get  away  from  the  barrack- 
yard,  which  doesn't  sait  him  at  all.'' 

^^  That  sort  of  thing  is  more  fre- 
qnent  than  people  fancy,"  returned 
Bagot.  ^*  I  remember,  when  I  was  in 
the  Guards,  we  enlisted  a  sprig  of  no- 
bility once ;  but  our  honourable  friend 
turned  out  a  shocking  vagabond,  and 
we  were  under  the  painful  necessity 
^flogging  him.  Your  Corporal  is  cer- 
tainly rather  astriking-looking  fellow." 

^  I  saw  him  just  after  he  was  en- 
listed," said  the  Major.  '*  He  looked 
uncommonly  gentlemanlike,  and  wore 
denced  well-made  clothes,  though,  I 
fiuicy,  there  wasn't  much  in  the 
pockets  of  them.  He  shall  attend 
the  ladies  whenever  you  think  proper. 
And,  upon  my  honour,"  added  the 
gallant  Major,  turning  to  OreUa,  ^^  I 
envy  the  fellow  his  employment.  I 
wish  I  was  a  rough-rider  myself, 
Lee  " — ^whereat  Bagot  chuckled. 

These  few  words  of  the  Major's 
aerved  to  invest  the  Corporal  with  a 
sodden  romantic  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  Orelia.  The  service  he  had  done 
her  the  day  before,  little  thought  of 
when  supposed  to  have  been  ren- 
dered by  an  inferior,  and  capable  of 
being  rewarded  by  money,  appeared 
in  a  new  and  graceful  light  as  the  act 
of  an  unfortunate  gentleman.  And 
the  difficulty  of  expressing  her  grati- 
tnde,  in  a  manner  suitable  either  to 
his  apparent  or  his  supposed  quality, 
made  her  rate  the  favour  above  its 
value,  and  caused  her  thoughts  fre- 
quently to  recur  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  dragoon  officers 
looked  on,  envying  Tindal,  who,  in 
this  infernal  stupid  hole  of  a  country 
quarter,  bad  made  the  acquaintance 
m  such  a  splendid-looking  girl.  They 
ftdlowed  her  with  their  eyes  as  she 
walked  away,  and  watched  her  as  she 
came  out  on  the  balcony  and  rejoined 
Boea  and  Lady  Lee  there ;  and,  while 
they  stroked  their  mustaches,  they 
uttered  opinions  on  the  party  much 
wanner  and  more  favourable  than  the 
customary  nonchalance  and  poco-cur- 
antism  of  military  criticism  would 
have  sanctioned. 

"  Magnificent  girl,  certainly,"  said 
Captain  Sloperton,  a  handsome  exqui- 


site ;  *^  but  I  prefer  that  pale  one,  with 
the  chestnut  hair— so  deuced  thorough- 
bred, you  know." 

"  Oh  I  deuced  thoroughbred  1 " 
echoed  Comet  Suckling,  who,  in  bis 
eagerness  to  propitiate,  would  agree 
with  anybody. 

"  Fine  points  about  them,  nodoubt," 
said  Lieutenant  Wylde  Oates,  *^  but 
they're  in  too  grand  a  style  for  me. 
Hang  me  if  I  should  know  what  to  say 
to  either  of  'em.  Give  me  that  plump, 
little,  rosy  beauty,  for  my  taste." 

"  Right,  old  fellow,"  said  Harry 
Bruce,  Mr  Oates'  particular  associate ; 
^^  she's  a  charming  little  thing — but 
there,  they're  going — you  may  put 
away  your  eye-glass,  Sloperton.  Bj 
Jove  I  I  feel  as  if  the  drop-scene  had 
fallen  at  the  opera." 

Though  the  parade  had  broken  up, 
the  crowd  still  lingered.  Some  san- 
guine spirits,  perhaps,  were  yet  of 
opinion  that  justice  was  about  to  be 
done  on  the  offending  Corporal. 
Some  were  unable  to  tear  themselves 
away  firom  the  contemplation  of  the 
officers,  as  they  remained  chatting  in 
a  group.  Nobody  thought  of  leaving, 
so  long  as  a  vestige  of  gold  lace  or  a 
single  spur  was  to  be  seen.  The 
royal  mail  had  driven  up  to  the 
hotel,  and  stopt  to  change  horses, 
but  the  ostlers  had  decamped  to  look 
at  the  military,  and  the  guard  was 
obliged  to  harness  the  abandoned 
team  with  his  own  august  hands  ; 
while  the  stout  coachman,  instead 
of  finding  an  obsequious  stable-boy 
ready  to  catch  the  reins,  and  an 
admiring  mob  of  idlers  waiting  on 
each  oracular  word  that  fell  from  his 
inspired  mouth,  stood  actually  alone, 
in  his  top-boots  and  broad- brimmed 
hat,  in  the  porch  of  the  hotel,  bursting 
with  suppressed  wrath.  During  the 
next  stage  he  touched  up  a  lazy 
wheeler  with  the  double  thong  so 
effectually,  that  the  astonished  animal 
took  the  whole  draught  of  the  coach 
upon  itself  for  a  league  or  two ;  but 
he  never  uttered  a  word  for  five-and- 
forty  miles.  At  the  end  of  that  space, 
being  then  nearly  through  the  next 
connty,  he  turned  his  head  half  round, 
and  said  to  the  guard — 

"  Here's  a  pretty  go,  Jim  I — what 
the  blazes  shall  we  come  to  next  ?  " 
after  which,  he  uttered  a  short  deri- 
sive laugh ;  and  the  guard,  who,  from 
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long  travelling  that  road,  was  better 
acquainted  with  his  character  and 
trains  of  thought  than  most  people, 
knew  that  he  was  referring  to  the 


desertion  of  the  ostlers  and  loungers 
at  Doddington,  and  expressing  his 
contempt  for  their  military  enthu- 
siasm, and  pity  for  their  vulgar  taste. 


CHAPTER   YII. 


Before  noon  on  the  day  of  the  first 
riding  lesson,  Bagot  came  into  the 
drawing-room  and  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  Corporal.  In  expecta- 
tion of  him,  Rosa  and  Orelia  were 
already  equipped  for  the  saddle. 

"  By  Jove  I "  said  Bagot,  "  either 
that  riding-habit,  Miss  Payne,  or 
the  hat  and  plume,  or  both,  are 
amazingly  becoming  to  you.  Stick 
to  the  costuroCf  Miss  Payne,  stick  to 
it  by  all  means,  whenever  yon  are 
bent  on  conquest.*' 

Hie  opinion  was  just.  Orelia  cer- 
tainly looked  magnificent  as  she  de- 
scended the  oak  staircase,  holding  her 
whip  and  the  folds  of  her  gathered 
skirt  in  her  left  hand.  The  hat  and 
plume  suited  well  the  style  of  her 
fkce,  and  made  her  look  like  a  grace- 
fhl  brilliant  cavalier. 

The  steeds  were  ready  in  front  of 
the  house,  the  bay  filly  fretting  a 
little,  and  impatient  of  the  bit.  The 
Corporal  had  dismounted,  and  was 
holding  his  troop-horse  by  the  bridle. 
As  the  ladies  appeared,  he  took  ofi"  his 
forage-cap  and  bowed  with  a  great 
deal  of  grace. 

"  Now  then.  Miss  Payne,"  said 
Bagot,  going  up  to  the  filly  and  pat- 
ting her,  "  don't  be  frightened." 

Frightened ! — frightened  indeed  I  as 
if  she  ever  could  be  frightened !  Such 
was  the  meaning  conveyed  in  the 
scornful  look  that  Bagot  got  in  reply 
to  his  speech  of  intended  encourage- 
ment. She  placed  her  foot  in  Bagot's 
right  palm,  as  if  she  had  been  tread- 
ing on  the  neck  of  her  man  Friday. 
The  filly  snorted,  backed,  trod  on 
Noble's  toe,  but  Orelia,  with  a  spring 
and  a  lift,  was  in  the  saddle  ; 
and  the  filly,  her  nose  compressed 
by  Noble's  hand,  stood  fast  while 
the  stirrup  was  being  adjusted, — an 
operation  that  aflbrded  desultory 
glimpses  to  the  lower  world  of  a 
perfectly  enchanting  leg,  and  gave 
Bagot  such  satisfaction  that  he  need- 
lessly prolonged  it,  (not  the  leg,  nor 
the  stirrup,  but  the  operation.) 
Rosa   bad   mounted  Lady  Lee's 


favourite,  Diana,  without  difficulty, 
though  the  little  lady  was  somewhat 
nervous.  Then  the  Corporal  was 
about  to  vault  on  his  trooper,  when 
Bagot  called  out  to  stay  him.  "  We'll 
find  you  a  better  horse  than  that, 
Corporal,"  said  he ;  then  whispering 
Orelia — "  'tis  just  as  well,  before  in- 
trusting him  with  so  valuable  a 
charge,  to  find  out  if  he's  qualified  to 
take  care  of  it.  Fetch  out  the  Doctor, 
boy.  Did  you  put  the  curb  on  him  ?  ^ 
said  he  to  Noble. 

**  All  right,  sir,"  said  Noble ;  "  you 
couldn't  posh  a  straw  under  it,  'tis  so 
tight.  He'll  be  a  good  un,  sir,  if  he 
sits  him,"  said  Noble,  grinning  some- 
what maliciously  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  his  rival  unhorsed. 

The  Doctor,  a  somewhat  cross-made 
but  powerfril  chestnut,  made  hia  ap- 
pearance from  the  stables  at  a  smart 
trot,  lifting  the  boy,  who  ran  beside 
him  hanging  at  the  reins,  neariy  oflT 
his  legs,  and  switching  his  tail  and 
snorting. 

*^Now  then,  Corporal!"  said  the 
Colonel. 

The  Corporal  glanced  at  the  curb, 
which  he  saw  the  horse  wouldn't 
endure,  and  put  his  finger  on  it. 

**  Up  with  you !  "  cried  Bagot,  with 
an  impatient  jerk  of  the  head. 

Without  a  word,  the  Corporal  was 
in  the  saddle — not  through  the  medium 
of  the  stirrup,  but  by  a  light  vault 
that  placed  him  at  once  in  his  seat : 
the  stirrups  had  purposely  been  left 
too  short. 

^^  Quit  hia  head,  boy  I "  said 
Bagot. 

The  boy  let  go,  and  swiftly  retreat- 
ed several  paces,  for  he  anticipated 
miechief.  The  Doctor  had  such  a  no- 
torious prejudice  against  a  curb,  that 
nobody  at  all  acquainted  with  him 
ever  thought  of  even  showing  him 
any  other  bridle  than  a  snaffle.  In  a 
moment  he  was  in  the  air,  execnUng 
a  great  variety  of  feats,  of  a  nature 
much  more  curious  to  a  spectator  tiian 
gratifying  to  riders  in  general ;  Imt  the 
dragoon  waa  ^*  demi-corpaed**  with 
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his  steed,  and  sat  him,  though  without 
stirrups,  as  if  on  parade. 

Presently  the  brute  paused,  with 
his  fore-legs  out  and  his  ears  back ; 
then,  without  warning,  he  rose  in  the 
air,  on  his  hind-legs.  For  a  moment 
he  stood  poised,  perpendicularly ;  and 
Ihe  Corporal  employed  that  critical 
moment  to  slip  his  left  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  and  to  throw  back  his  right 
leg  over  the  saddle,  thus  standing 
upright,  side  by  side,  with  the  horse 
in  the  air,  holding  by  the  cheek  of  the 
bridle.  For  a  moment  it  was  doubt- 
ful which  way  they  would  fall.  Rosa 
shrieked,  and  even  Orelia  turned  a 
little  pale ;  while  a  shrill  scream  was 
emitted  by  Miss  Fillett,  who  was 
looking  on,  privily,  from  behind  a 
window-curtain :  then,  after  a  paw  or 
two,  the  Doctor  sunk  forward  on  his 
fore- legs,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  Corporal,  recrossing  his  saddle, 
was  in  his  seat  before  the  animal^s 
feet  touched  the  ground. 

"  HeUl  do ! "  cried  Bagot.  "  Off 
with  the  curb,  boy." 

The  boy  sprang  forward,  and  un- 
hooked the  links  of  the  offending 
chain.  In  a  moment  the  Doctor  stood 
like  a  lamb. 

In  his  excitement  at  the  scene. 
Noble  had  quitted  the  bay  filly ;  and 
-the  filly,  in  emulation  of  the  Doctor's 
proceedings,  became  unruly.  Bagot 
jumped  to  catch  her  head;  but  she 
bounded  out  of  his  reach,  and,  feeling 
no  check  from  the  loose  reins,  made 
off  at  half- speed  down  the  lawn. 

Orelia  did  not  scream  in  this,  to 
•her,  novel  predicament,  nor  lose  her 
own  head,  though  she  had  lost  the 
filly's.  She  sat  far  steadier  than  could 
have  been  expected,  and  even  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  her  reins.  But  the 
filly  was  away ;  and  in  front  was  a 
ha-ha  —  a  broad  ditch  faced  with 
brick,  dividing  the  shrubbery  firom  the 
lawn— and  for  this  she  made. 

*^  Curse  the  brute  I "  cried  Bagot, 
making  two  frantic  steps  after  the 
runaway ;  and  then,  stopping  short  in 
despair,  "  She'U  fall— she'll  fall,  as 
sure  as  fate !  "—a  prophecy  that  was 
dismally  echoed  by  a  shriek  from 
Bosa. 

But  a  potent  auxiliary  was  at  hand. 
The  Corporal,  gathering  up  his  reins, 
had  struck  his  long-rowelled  dragoon 
spars  into  the  Doctor,  and  gone  off  at 


speed.  Orelia  was  close  by  the  ditch 
when  he  reached  her ;  he  had  hoped 
to  catch  her  rein,  and  turn  her  steed 
from  the  dangerous  obstacle — but  it 
was  too  late.  The  filly  spruug,  and 
cleared  the  ditch,  but  the  shock  un- 
seated her  inexperienced  rider,  who, 
thrown  on  her  horse's  neck,  must 
evidently,  at  the  next  stride,  have 
come  violently  to  the  ground.  But 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Corporal  was, 
at  that  critical  moment,  passed  round 
her  waist,  and  restored  her  to  her 
seat.  He  had  cleared  the  ditch  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  as  herself; 
and,  now,  catching  the  filly's  rein, 
before  she  had  recovered  from  her 
own  astonishment  at  performing  such 
a  feat,  he  checked  her  pace  to  a  walk. 

" Bravo ! " roared  Bagot :  "the fel- 
low's a  Centaur.  Tip- top  riding,  by 
Jove!  Boy,  open  the  gate,  and  let 
*em  back.  One  jump  of  that  sort's 
enough." 

Orelia  was  a  little  pale  when  they 
rode  back,  but  kept  her  nerve  un- 
shaken. 

"  Dear  Reley,"  said  the  trembling 
Rosa,  "  you  mustn't  ride  that  creature 
— oh,  you  mustn't.  Get  off,  my  dear- 
est Reley.'* 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  said  Orelia,  cold- 
ly. **  Come,  sir,"  (to  the  Corporal,) 
"  shall  we  begin  our  ride  ?  " 

'*  Game,  by  gad  1 "  said  the  admir- 
ing Bagot.  "  Game  to  the  backbone. 
Yes,  yes,  go  on — we  can  trust  you 
with  him.  Take  up  the  martingale 
rein — so! — show  her  how.  Corporal. 
A  pleasant  ride  to  you."  And  Bagot 
flourished  his  white  hat  after  them, 
as  they  all  three  went  down  the  road, 
and  then  returned  to  the  house,  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  Lady  Lee. 

She  was  seated  at  the  piano,  play- 
ing and  singing  a  song  of  her  own 
writing  and  composition.  Bagot  had 
not  much  ear  for  music,  nor  was  his 
soul  tuned  particularly  to  harmony ; 
but  he  felt  a  sort  of  pleasure,  at  first, 
in  hearing  her  magnificent  voice  pour 
forth  the  melody,  and  considerately 
waited  near  till  it  was  finished  ;  not 
very  patiently,  however,  for  he  cleared 
his  throat  several  times  loudly,  and 
shuffled  with  his  feet  impatiently  on 
the  hearthrug. 

Having  finished  her  song.  Lady  Lee 
did  not  sing  any  more,  but  went  on 
playing.     This  sort  of  unconscious 
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disregard  of  bim  (^^  treating  him,  be- 
gad,'' as  he  said,  ^^  as  if  he  was  do* 
body")  had  freqncDtly  annoyed  Ba- 
got,  and  the  irritation  he  felt  gave  his 
thoughts  a  somewhat  bilious  hue. 

In  the  conyersation  which  he  pre- 
sently opened,  he  had  two  objects  in 
▼iew,  both  suggested  by  his  late  suc- 
cessful interview  with  Mr  Dnbbley. 

He  wanted  to  induce  Lady  Lee  to 
receive  that  gentleman's  visits,  with 
so  much  toleration  as  should  suffice 
to  impress  the  Squire  with  a  belief 
that  he  might  eventually  succeed  in 
his  suit.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  wish  her  to  give  Mr  Dnbbley 
enough  encouragement  to  elicit  a  pro- 
posal from  him,  as  it  would  certsunly 
be  followed  by  a  refusal,  and  conse- 
quent loosening  of  Bagot's  influence 
with  that  gentleman,  when  thus  re- 
duced to  despair. 

Secondly,  Bagot  considered  that 
Dnbbley  was  not  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  might  be  inclined  to  give 
value  for  his  countenance  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  ne- 
cessary, as  a  preliminary  to  the  form- 
ing  of  such  lucrative  acquaintances, 
to  induce  her  ladyship  to  go  into  so- 
ciety. Lovers  would,  no  doubt,  ap- 
pear— would  be  given  to  understand 
that  Bagot's  consent  was  necessary, 
and  would,  of  course,  as  men  of  the 
world,  see  the  necessity  of  propitiat- 
ing him.  If  she  should  take  a  fancy 
to  a  man  who  was  not  disposed  to  be 
liberal,  Bagot  might  always  withhold 
his  consent,  and  thus,  in  the  event  of 
her  marriage,  richly  indemnify  him- 
self. 

This  may  seem  to  many  persons 
who  are  unused  to  the  society  of  know- 
ing men,  trained  to  sharpness  in  the 
same  school  as  Bagot,  a  somewhat 
heartless  calculation.  But  Bagot  was 
so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  p.  p.  bets 
and  Jockey  Club  rules,  that,  though 
far  from  an  ill-natured  man,  he  looked 
on  all  matters  in  which  he  had  any 
interest  in  a  sort  of  turf  and  billiard- 
room  light.  If  he  held  honours,  why 
shouldn't  he  count  them  ?  If  his  ad- 
versaries played  badly,  or  didn't  know 
the  game,  that  was  their  look-out. 
His  business  was  to  win  if  he  could. 

Soch  certainly  was,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, the  substance  of  the  thoughts 
that  influenced  him.  But  nolK>dy 
thinkfl  in  plain  language,  and  hence 


comes  half  the  error  and  misconduct 
in  the  world.  If  we  could  but  think 
in  words,  how  many  a  shadowy  plau- 
sibility would  fade  to  nothing — how 
many  a  veiled  iniquity  take  shape 
repulsive  and  shameful !  Bagot,  ac- 
customed to  look  straight  at  his  own 
interest,  which  he  could  always  see  a 
long  way  off,  dropt  out  of  sight  the 
dirty  roads  that  led  to  it. 

"  You  look  paler,  Hester,"  said  he, 
"  than  when  I  was  down  last.  You 
shut  yourself  up  too  much.  How  do 
you  pass  your  time  ?— pleasantly  ?  " 

"Oh,  very  pleasantly,"  said  Lady 
Lee,  in  a  half-absent  way,  as  was 
natural  to  her  of  late,  when  not  con- 
versing on  topics,  or  with  people,  that 
much  interested  her.  "  Tliat  is," 
(waking  up,)  "  jnst  as  usual." 

"  And  when  is  this  seclusion  to 
end  ?  As  I  said,  you  shut  yourself  up 
too  much.  To  be  sure,  I'm  not  a 
woman — thank  goodness,  no,"  [&oUo 
voce ;)  "  but  I  can  only  say,  a  month 
of  this  sort  of  life  would  play  the  very 
deuce  with  me.  Suppose,  now,  you 
were  to  begin  to  see  a  little  company. 
What  d'ye  say  to  a  ball— or  a  fite  in 
the  grounds — or  some  way  of  collect- 
ing  your  friends  about  you  ?  " 

Lady  Lee  elevated  her  shoulders 
wearily,  and  put  out  her  lip  at  the 
idea. 

"  You  really  ought,"  said  Bagot, 
"  to  make  an  effort  to  break  through 
these  quiet  habits.  Hang  me,  if  yon 
mightn't  as  well  be  a  fly,  and  stick  to 
the  ceiling,  as  live  in  this  way.  What's 
the  use  of  your  accomplishments,  if 
nobody  knows  them  ?  What's  the  use 
of  your  reading,  if  yon  bottle  it  all 
up?  Besides,  there  are  those  two 
young  friends  of  yours  dying,  I  dare- 
say, poor  things,  for  a  little  society 
and  amusement.  Ton  my  soul,  I 
really  don't  think  it  hospitable  to 
keep  the  unfortunate  girls  here,  and 
allow  them  no  diversion." 

"  I  am  much  mistaken,"  said  Lady 
Lee,  "  if  more  society  would  make 
them  any  happier  here,  or  if  the  wish 
for  it  ever  enters  their  heads.  Yon 
have  no  idea  how  pleasantly  the  time 
passes  with  us.  I  only  wish  I  had 
half  their  faculties  of  enjoyment,  and 
freshness  of  feeling." 

"  Extraordinary  ! "  said  Bagot. 
*^  As  I  said  before,  I'm  not  a  woman ; 
bat,  *pon  my  life,  what  yon  can  find 
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to  do  here— -what  earthly  excitement 
there  is  for  you,  is  beyond  my  con- 
ception." 

^^  Tiresome  man ! "  thought  Lady 
Lee,  executing  a  difficult  run  on  the 
keys ;  "  how  can  I  stop  him  ?  " — 
"  Would  you  have  us  excite  our- 
selves," said  she,  ^*  with  betting,  and 
with  brandy  and  water  and  cigars  ?  " 

"  Oh,  curse  your  sneers,"  thought 
Bagot,  an  additional  flush  stealing 
over  his  nose ;  then  aloud,  ^^  Women 
have  their  excitements,  I  suppose,  as 
well  as  men.  They  can  try,  at  least, 
to  be  sociable,  and  so  give  more  plea- 
sure to  themselves  and  their  friends." 

"  They  can,"  said  Lady  Lee,  leaving 
the  piano  and  coming  up  to  him  — 
**  they  can  be  sociable  in  congenial 
society,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  it. 
People's  tastes  differ  so,  and  then 
some  are  so  hard  to  please.  You,  I 
fancy.  Colonel,  are  not  fastidious. 
Ton  should  be  more  indulgent  to 
those  who  are." 

Again  Bagot  reddened,  suspecting 
sarcasm,  though  Lady  Lee  did  not 
intend  just  then  to  be  sarcastic,  but 
was  only  expressing  her  thoughts. 

**  I  choose  my  society,  as  Tve  a 
right  to  do,  according  to  my  own 
pleasure,"  said  Bagot;  ^^and  'gad, 
madam,  though  it  mayn't  suit  your 
high  notions,  I  think  it  better  than 
moping." 

^*I  didn't  mean  to  offend,"  said 
Lady  Lee,  laying  her  finger  on 
Bagot's  arm,  but  immediately  remov- 
ing it,  afraid  of  a  tobacco  taint. 
**  Fastidiousness,  far  from  being  a 
merit,  or  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  is  a 
positive  curse.  I  would  give  the 
world  to  be  able  to  take  people  for 
what  they  are  worth,  and  to  be  blind 
to  spots,  which  catch  my  eye  sooner, 
unfortunately,  than  merits.  Insight, 
believe  me,  may  mislead  one  more 
than  dulness." 

Bagot  didn't  understand  her  in  the 
least,  for  he  was  by  no  means  of  a 
metaphysical  turn. 

'*  I  know  some  clever  women," 
said  the  still  unmoUified  Colonel,  '*'  as 
clever,  perhaps,  as  any  of  my  acquain- 
tance—  yes,  any  —  but  who  don't 
think  themselves  above  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  show  their  clever- 
ness in  surpassing  their  friends,  not 
in  shunning  them." 

Lady  Lee  looked  qoietly  up  at  him. 


^^  Excellent,"  said  she ;  ^^  a  good 
thought  well  expressed.  You  im- 
prove. Colonel." 

^^  Yes,"  said  Bagot,  exhilarated  by 
this  unaccustomed  applause,  ^^  women 
who  have  head  enough  for  prime- 
ministers,  and  yet  have  some  life  in 
'em,  madam.  Why,  the  wife  of  a 
friend  of  mine  carried  an  election  last 
year  by  her  canvassing.  Never  was 
snch  a  popular  woman ;  and  I've  seen 
her  make  points  at  whist  that  'twould 
puzzle  Talleyrand  or  Major  A.  to 
beat.  That's  what  I  call  a  clever 
woman,  now,"  said  Bagot,  looking 
triumphantly  at  Lady  Lee,  as  he 
finished  this  clinching  illustration, 
and  rather  surprised  that  she  didn't 
seem  to  appreciate  it.  ^*  And  besides 
the  advantage  to  yourself,"  Bagot 
went  on,  ^*  don't  yon  think  it  might 
be  as  well  for  me  to  have  some  little 
civility  shown  to  my  friends? — for 
I've  got  friends  here,  though  you 
mayn't  have  any.  But  you  never 
think  of  that,"  he  added  bitterly. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Colonel,  I  really 
must  be  pardoned  for  not  knowing 
that  we  had  any  friends  in  com- 
mon." ("Ah,  another  fling,  madam!" 
thought  Bagot.)  "  But  you  are  right, 
and  I  have  been  very  wrong  not  to 
think  of  that.  Are  there  any  in  par- 
ticular with  whom  my  mediation 
might  be  of  service?  I  can  hardly 
think  so." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  returned 
Bagot;  "  why  should  you  hardly  think 
so?  My  interests  may  be  different 
from  yours — you  don't  seem  to  have 
any,  for  that  matter.  The  family 
interests,  too,  are  all  going  to  the 
deuce;  and  when  the  boy  comes  of 
age,  he'll  find  himself,  at  this  rate,  a 
stranger,  begad,  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers."  And  Bagot  paused  for  a 
moment,  to  let  the  pathos  of  this 
image  take  effect.  "There's  Dub- 
bley,  now,  over  at  Monkstone,  (a 
good  fellow  as  ever  breathed,  and  one 
that  I'm  under  obligations  to;)  a  little 
attention  to  him  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  me,  and  useful  too. 
But  no!  you'd  see  me  at  Jericho 
first  I    I  know  that— I  know  that ! " 

"Oh,  heavens!"  said  Lady  Lee, 
"you  know  the  man's  a  hopeless 
noodle,  positively  silly.  You  wouldn't 
ask  me,  surely,  to  encourage  his  visits. 
Consider  the  tax  it  would  be  on  any 
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radonal  creature.  Besides,  the  poor 
man  always  seems  so  confused  and 
bashfal  whonoTer  I  meet  him,  that  he 
would  certainlj  rather  be  let  alone.'* 
"No,  he  wouldn't,"  said  Bagot. 
^  ^  He  mayn't  be  very  bright,  perhaps, 
but  he's  fond  of  ladies'  society.  Why, 
for  all  you  know,  he  might  take  a 
fancy  to  Miss  Payne  or  the  other  one; 
and  he's  rich  enough  to  be  a  good 
match ;  you  can't  deny  that."  Lady 
Lee   smUed  at  the   thought  of  Mr 
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Dnbbley's  chance  of  success  with 
either  of  them.  "  At  any  rate,  as  I 
said,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  be 
civil  to  him  when  he  comes." 

Lady  Lee  was  anxious  to  atone  to 
Bagot  for  the  unintentional  offence 
she  had  given  him,  and  from  which 
his  manner  showed  him  to  be  still 
smarting.  So  she  at  once  promised 
to  tolerate  Mr  Dubbley,  and  to  be  as 
agreeable  to  him  as  she  possibly  could, 
whenever  he  came  to  the  Heronry. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 


Meanwhile,  the  riding  party  had 
passed  through  the  lodge-gates  out 
into  the  lane  that  ran  in  front  of 
them.  The  Corporal  rode  between 
the  two  ladies,  initiating  them  into 
the  minor  mysteries  of  the  minage, 

"  Little  finger  dividing  the  reins, 
if  you  please,  Miss  Payne.  Feel  the 
filly's  mouth  gently.  Sit  a  little 
more  upright.  Miss  Young,  but  not 
stifily ;  you  lean  forward  rather  too 
much ;  and  pray  don't  touch  the  reins 
with  your  right  hand." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Rosa,  "  how 
very  stupid  of  me ;  you  told  me  that 
twice  before.  I'm  afraid  you  find  me 
very  troublesome,  Mr  Corporal." 

"  Impossible  I "  said  the  gallant 
rough-rider ;  **  I  wish  to  heaven  my 
other  duties  were  half  as  much  to  my 
mind." 

"I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  them," 
said  Rosa,  "but  I  had  always  ima- 
gined—(you'll  excuse  me,  Blr  Cor- 
poral, for  I'm  quite  ignorant  of 
military  matters,  and  the  idea  was 
certainly  ridiculous)— I  had  always 
imagined  that  corporals  were  taken 
from  among  the  common  soldiers." 

**  So  they  are,"  said  Onslow. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,"  said 
Orelia,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him  with 
surprise,  "  that  you  were  once  a  com- 
mon soldier?" 

"  I  feel  honoured  by  your  doubting 
it,"  said  the  Corporal,  bowing,  with  a 
smile ;  "  but  I  certainly  was." 

"  Dear  me,"  thought  Orelia,  "  the 
oflScers  in  this  regiment  must  be 
princes  of  the  blood  at  the  very  least! " 

"  But  the  common  soldiers  in  the 
cavalry  are  not  all  gentlemen,  are 
they  ?  "  asked  Rosa. 

**  Gentlemen  I — no,"  said  the  Cor- 
poral, '*  nothing  of  the  kind.    Have 


the  goodness  to  slacken  your  off  rein 
a  little— you  are  pulling  your  horse 
round." 

For  some  little  time  they  rode  on 
in  silence.  How  were  they  to  treat 
this  gentlemanly  Corporal?  Both 
glanc^  at  him-^Rosa  shyly,  Orelia 
steadily.  There  was  as  little  of  the 
trooper  in  his  face  as  in  his  nuumers. 
A  handsome  aquiline  nose,  short 
upper  lip,  round  chin,  wavy  black 
hair,  and  somewhat  dissipated  4ook, 
(as  before  mentioned,)  were  the  com- 
ponents of  a  very  thoroughbred  coun- 
tenance. But  whatever  embarrass- 
ment they  might  have  experienced, 
he  certainly  felt  none,  but  wore  pre- 
cisely the  air  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
company  of  his  equals;  and  such 
Orelia  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  him 
to  be.  Nay,  not  content  with  coming 
to  that  conclusion,  she  mentally  de- 
cided that  he  was  a  much  finer  gentle- 
man than  any  of  her  acquaintance; 
and  how  far  she  may  have  been  influ- 
enced in  this  opinion  by  his  good 
looks,  his  prowess,  and  the  danger 
from  which  he  had  so  gallantly  rescued 
her,  I  leave  my  lady  readers  to  deter- 
mine. 

Presently  the  strangeness  of  the 
situation  wore  off,  and,  forgetting  his 
uniform  and  the  stripes  on  his  arm, 
they  found  it  very  agreeable  to  have  a 
companion  in  their  riding  -  master. 
They  observed  that  he  never  volun- 
teered a  remark  or  opinion,  avoiding 
all  appearance  of  presuming  on  his 
position  with  them ;  but  whenever  he 
was  appealed  to  on  any  subject,  be 
replied  with  perfect  ease,  good  breed- 
ing, and  correctness  of  expression. 
And  so  they  rode  on,  the  two  young 
ladies  chatting  unreservedly,  and  the 
dragoon  occasionally  joming  in  the 
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cooversation,  till  he  began  to  forget 
his  character  of  instructor,  and,  not 
troubling  them  with  many  hints  or 
equestrian  precepts,  seemed  to  enjoj 
the  ride  as  much  as  thej. 

Not  far  from  the  park  gates,  on 
their  return  homeward,  they  overtook 
a  yellow  caravan,  travelling  from 
Doddington  fair  to  some  other  scene 
of  festivity.  On  nearing  it,  Rosa 
recognised  in  the  driver,  who  walked 
beside  it,  the  venerable  merry-an- 
drew  who  had  invited  them  up  to  hb 
stage  out  of  the  tumult.  It  struck 
Rosa  that  she  might  at  once  requite 
his  civility,  and  afford  the  highest 
pleasure  to  her  firiend  Julius,  by  in- 
viting the  old  gentleman  to  favour 
them  with  a  private  performance  at 
the  Heronry,  and  she  resolved  to 
accost  him  accordingly. 

Mr  Holmes  (that  was  the  merry- 
andrew*s  name)  appeared  to  entertain 
some  delusive  conceits  respecting  the 
appearance  of  his  legs ;  for,  not  con- 
tent with  exhibiting  them  to  the 
public  in  the  tight-fitting  hose  already 
spoken  of,  (which  might  have  been 
justified  on  professional  grounds,)  he 
wore  in  private  life  black  velveteen 
breeches  and  worsted  stockings,  with 
laced  half-boots.  He  had  also  a  calf- 
skin waistcoat,  with  long  flaps,  worn 
rather  bald  in  some  parts,  and  fastened 
with  a  row  of  blue  glass  buttons ;  a 
green  shooting-jacket,  with  brass 
buttons;  and  a  hat,  with  the  nar- 
rowest brim  ever  seen  on  human 
head,  except  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  represented  in  the 
authentic  portraits  of  Mr  Punch. 
The  venerable  man  walked  beside  his 
horse  with  all  the  alacrity  that  might 
be  expected  from  so  experienced  a 
tumbler,  while  his  family  travelled 
inside  the  yellow  caravan. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,"  said 
Rosa,  as  they  passed  him.  *^Are 
you  going  far?" 

Mr  Holmes  turned  round,  and  see- 
ing the  young  ladies,  he  stopped, 
brought  his  stockings  together,  till 
they  formed  but  one  perpendicular 
line,  with  the  half-boots  diverging  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  taking  off  his  narrow- brimmed 
hat,  he  made  a  very  flexible  and 
elastic  bow,  without  much  apparent 
effort,  though  Orelia  afterwards  de- 
clared she  heard  his  spine  creak. 


*^  Young  ladies,  your  most  obe- 
dient," said  Mr  Holmes,  in  a  thin, 
reedy  voice,  cracked  partly  with  age, 
partly  with  continual  playing  Punch. 
"  We  are  going,  Deo  voiente^  to 
Brixham,  which  is  seven  miles  off." 

"And  are  you  in  a  great  hurry? " 
asked  Rosa. 

"  Now,  what  earthly  business  can 
that  be  of  yours,  you  little  gossip?  " 
said  the  austere  Orelia.  "  Can't  you 
let  the  good  man  alone  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  might  come  and  perform 
to  us,  now  he's  so  close,"  whispered 
Rosa,  "and  Juley  would  like  it  so 
much.  Don't  you  think,  Mr  Show- 
man, yon  could  stop  at  this  house  you 
see  between  the  trees  here,  and  favour 
us  with  a  performance?  and  we'll 
endeavour  to  repay  your  trouble." 

"Time,"  said  the  gallant  though 
aged  comedian,  "  is  only  valuable  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  the 
ladies." 

^^And  you  are  sure  it  won't  put 
you  out  of  your  way  ?  "  asked  Rosa. 

" Not  at  aU,"  said  Mr  Holmes;  " I 
am  accustomed  to  perform  to  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  I  always  prefer  a  discri- 
minating audience.  I  shall  attend 
you  with  pleasure,  ladies." 

"There  now,  Reley,"  said  Rosa, 
triumphantly ;  "  you  see  I'm  not 
always  wrong.  Please  to  follow  us, 
Mr  Showman." 

"  I  expect  to  see  you  a  columbine 
yet,"  said  Orelia,  as  they  rode  on. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Lady  Lee, 
looking  out  of  her  window  to  see 
them  arrive,  beheld  with  surprise 
the  yellow  caravan  with  the  green 
door,  and  Mr  Holmes  marching  with 
a  feeble  stateliness  of  gait  beside  it, 
approaching  her  residence,  and  asked 
Mr  Dubbley — who,  encouraged  by  his 
conversation  with  Bagot,  had  taken 
an  early  opportunity  of  coming  to 
call — what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
it?  The  Squire,  thus  appealed  to, 
left  his  seat  in  the  background,  and 
came  to  the  window  with  such  ner- 
vous haste,  that  her  ladyship  expected 
to  see  him  go  head  foremost  through 
the  panes  into  a  laurustinus  bush  on 
the  lawn ;  but  he  was  unable,  though 
he  rubbed  his  bald  forehead  till  it 
shone  again,  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon, otherwise  than  by  considering 
it  to  be  a  piece  of  most  particular 
impudence  on  the  part  of  the  tramp- 
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crs,  entitling  them  to  pains  and 
penalties,  which  he,  as  a  magistrate, 
was  ready,  in  his  ardour  to  oblige 
Lady  Lee,  forthwith  to  inflict.  Bnt 
Rosa^s  entrance  cnt  short  these  hos- 
tile designs,  for,  at  her  explanation, 
Ladj  Lee  confided  Mr  Holmes  and 
his  family  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
bonsekeeper,  and  decided  that  the 
performance  should  take  place  im- 
mediately after  lanch,  which  was  now 
waiting  for  the  eqnestrians. 

While  the  two  girls  were  slipping  off 
their  riding-dresses,  they  had  a  debate, 
principally  conducted  by  Rosa,  on  the 
subject  of  the  puzzling,  mysterious, 
gentlemanly  Corporal.  Rosa  was  of 
opinion  that  he  could  be  nothing  short 
of  a  disguised  nobleman,  though  she 
did  not  settle  his  precise  rank  in  the 
peerage.  Orelia  said  little,  but,  like 
the  silent  parrot,  perhaps  she  thought 
the  more. 

Mr  Dnbbley  was  attired  in  his 
choicest  raiment  for  the  visit,  and 
smiled  incessantly,  frequently  begin- 
ning sentences,  and  then  leaving  off 
in  the  middle,  thus  destroying  any 
small  chance  his  hearers  might  other- 
wise have  had  of  divining  his  mean- 
ing, and  hurriedly  nibbing  the  bald 
part  of  his  head,  as  if  he  were  very 
hot,  which  indeed  he  seemed  to  be. 
But  after  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  he 
became  more  confident  and  coherent. 

^*  Fine  day  for  riding,"  said  he  to 
Orelia;  '*  uncommon  fine — never  saw 
a  finer.  Southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy 
sky.  They  say,  you  know,  that  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  south,  it  blows  the 
bait  into  the  fishes  mouth." 

^^And,  therefore.  His  a  favourable 
day  for  riding,  eh,  Dubbley  ?  "  quoth 
Bagot,  smiling  on  the  ladies.  *^  My 
friend  Dnbbley^s  allusions  are,  per- 
haps, a  little  obscure  sometimes." 

The  Squire,  though  he  didn't  un- 
derstand Bagot's  speech,  perceived 
the  intention  to  make  fun  of  him,  and 
rubbed  his  forehead  with  a  yellow 
silk  pocket-handkerchief,  till,  between 
friction  and  the  moisture  produced 
by  nervous  agitation,  it  attained  a 
very  high  degree  of  polish. 

"  How  can  people  say  Mr  Dub- 
bley*8  not  bright?"  whispered  Orelia 
to  Lady  Lee.  ^^  I  can  see  my  own 
reflection  in  his  forehead  as  plainly 
as  in  that  dish-cover  before  him." 

**  Are  yon  going  on  with  yonr  im- 


provements at  Monkstone,  Mr  Dub- 
bley?" asked  Lady  Lee. 

Mr  Dubbley,  at  the  moment  the 
question  was  put,  happened  to  be 
drinking  some  bottled  ale,  and,  in  his 
hurry  to  make  reply,  the  fluid  went 
the  wrong  way,  and  ran  out  again, 
partially  through  his  nose. 

"  Going  on  capital  well,  my  lady," 
answered  the  Squire,  as  soon  as  he 
had  done  choking.  '^  There's  one 
thing  I  think  you'd  like  most  parti- 
cular— a  summer-house  on  the  plan 
of  a  Grecian  pagoda,  with  a  tur- 
pentine walk  leading  up  to  it,  that 
takes  you  all  round  by  the  cabbage- 
beds,  and  along  by  the  back  of  the 
stables." 

^^  Are  all  your  improvements  con- 
fined to  the  exterior  of  Monkstone," 
asked  Lady  Lee. 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  the 
Squu*e ;  ^^  some  of  them  are  going  on 
in  the  shrubbery.  Your  ladyship's 
no  conception  what  money  I've  spent 
on  plants  and  bushes  lately.  I  got 
a  good  many  hints  from  Dixon,  Sir 
Christopher's  head- gardener.  There's 
no  better  agriculturist  than  Dixon; 
and  if  ever  he  leaves  Sir  Christopher, 
I'll  get  him  to  come  to  me.  I'm  no 
great  hand  myself  at  fancy  gardening, 
though  I'll  grow  marrowfat  peas  and 
early  cabbages  against  any  man  for  a 
ten-pound  note." 

ti  ^YeVe  going  to  have  a  little  con- 
juring presently,  Mr  Dubbley,"  said 
Rosa.  ^^  Are  yon  fond  of  that  kind 
of  amusement?" 

^'  Mr  Dubbley  can't  do  any  juggling, 
I  know,"  said  Julius,  who  was  perched 
on  a  chair  by  his  friend  Rosa,  with 
his  eyebrows  on  a  level  with  his 
plate. 

'^  How  do  yon  know  that?"  asked 
the  Squire,  smiling  on  him. 

'^Because  I  heard  Uncle  Bag  say 
yesterday  that  you  were  no  con- 
juror," said  Julius. 

^^  Silence,  you  villain  1"  said  Bagot, 
shaking  his  fist  at  him.  ^*  Little  boys 
should  be  seen,  and  not  heard."  Bnt 
Mr  Dubbley  took  the  insinuation 
quite  literally. 

"  Very  true,"  said  he,  **  I've  no  turn 
for  that  sort  of  thing ;  I'm  all  plain 
and  above-board.  But  I  don't  mind 
seeing  ingglers,  though  some  of  their 
tricks  do  make  one  think  that  they've 
sold  themselves  to  the^to  the  old 
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gentleman,"  said  the  Sqoire,  adopting 
the  most  elegant  periphrasis  he  conld 
think  of  for  the  unmentionable  word 
he  had  blundered  on. 

"  Come,"  said  Rosa,  "  as  weVe  all 
finished,  we'll  go  to  see  the  perfor- 
mance." 

Accordingly,  they  adjourned  to  an- 
other room,  having  a  curtain  drawn 
across  one  end,  which  being  lifted, 
revealed  the  venerable  conjuror  at- 
tired in  the  same  magical  costume  he 
was  accustomed  to  appear  in  at  fairs. 
Before  him  stood  a  box  covered  with 
a  cloth,  and,  the  audience  being  seated, 
Mr  Holmes  proceeded  to  execute  sun- 
dry feats  of  legerdemain.  But  first 
he  made  a  speech,  cautioning  them 
by  no  means  to  allow  their  attention 
to  be  withdrawn  by  any  conversation 
he  might  address  to  them  while  exe- 
cuting his  sleight-of-hand,  as  his 
remarks  would  be  all  made  with  a 
view  of  more  easily  deceiving  their 
eyes,  while  their  minds  were  thus 
distracted  by  his  eloquence.  This 
charming  candour  had  a  great  effect 
on  the  audience,  impressing  them 
with  a  profound  idea  of  the  magician's 
perfect  good  faith,  and  disposing  them 
to  be  alert  for  the  detection  of  his 
tricks,  while  they  were  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  their  alertness 
must  be  baffled. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  new, 
or  especially  marvellous,  in  the  per- 
formance, the  feats  being  the  same 
that  Mr  Holmes  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  exhibiting  for  the  last  half-century ; 
nevertheless,  seldom  had  he  performed 
to  a  more  attentive  or  interested 
audience.  The  only  people  inclined 
to  make  any  disturbance  were  Julius, 
who,  seated  in  Rosa's  lap,  broke  out 
into  shouts  of  delight,  and  struggled  to 
rush  behind  the  curtain  after  each  feat 
that  took  his  fancy  ;  and  Miss  Fillett, 
who,  being  nervous  and  somewhat 
superstitious,  occasionally  shrieked,  as 
she  stood  behind  among  the  other  ser- 
vants, and  then  giggled  hysterically. 

Among  other  feats,  he  borrowed  a 
shilling  from  Mr  Dubbley,  and  also 
his  hat,  which  the  Squire  surrendered 
not  without  misgivings ;  and,  putting 
the  shilling  under  the  hat,  requested 
that  gentleman  to  remove  the  hat^ 
"when  a  guinea-pig  appeared,  to  his 
great  surprise  and  pleasure.  Then 
the  conjuror  pretended  not  to  know 
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what  had  become  of  the  shilling,  till, 
perceiving  that  Mr  Dubbley  was  get- 
ting uneasy  at  the  non-appearance  of 
the  coin,  he  directed  him  to  look  in 
the  heel  of  his  shoe,  where  it  was 
found.  "  Ton  my  life,"  said  Mr 
Dubbley,  **•  'tis  quite  incredulous  1  I 
couldn't  have  believed  it  if  I  hadn't 
seen  it." 

Afterwards  he  drew  a  circle  on  the 
floor  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  requested 
Mr  Dubbley — whom  he  appeared  to 
consider  a  suitable  neophyte — to  place 
himself  within  it.  But  the  Squire 
stood  secretly  in  great  awe  of  witch- 
craft, and  had  once  seen  Der  Frey- 
schntz  at  the  London  opera ;  conse- 
quently, he  hung  back,  dimly  expect- 
ing that,  in  the  event  of  his  compliance, 
the  room  might  suddenly  be  darkened, 
and  himself  surrounded  by  evil  genii, 
summoning  him  to  surrender  his  soul 
to  the  enemy  of  mankind. 

"  No,  hang  it,  no !"  said  the  Squire, 
wiping  his  forehead,  and  affecting  to 
laugh  knowingly,  as  the  magician 
solemnly  beckoned  to  him;  ^'  no,  no, 
none  of  those  tricks — one  never  knows 
what  those  fellows  may  be  at."  But 
looking  round,  and  seeing  a  half  smile 
on  Lady  Lee's  face,  while  Julius  at 
the  same  time  nearly  struggled  him- 
self out  of  Rosa's  arms,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  be  subjected  to  the  magical 
influence,  the  Squire,  saying  "  Eh ! 
well,  never  mind;  but  are  you  sure 
'tis  all  right? — no  humbug,  you  know," 
advanced  lingeringly,  and  took  up 
the  position  assigned  him,  with  one 
foot  at  a  time,  amidst  a  suppressed 
chuckle  from  the  servants ;  while 
Orelia,  with  her  under  lip  a  little  pro- 
truded, and  her  mouth  and  nostril 
curved,  looked  at  him  with  superb 
scorn.  The  only  person  who  seemed 
to  sympathise  with  him  was  Miss 
Fillett,  who  uttered  two  little  shrieks 
as  he  entered  the  magic  ring.  Then 
the  necromancer  desired  him  to  drink 
some  wine-and- water  from  a  charmed 
goblet,  which  he  at  first  declined  to 
do,  till  Mr  Holmes  himself  sipped  a 
little  of  it,  assuring  him  'twas  veri- 
table wine-and-water,  such  as  he  had 
drunk  at  lunch,  when  he  was  per- 
suaded to  take  it;  and  muttering, 
^^  No  tricks!  damme,  Fm  a  justice  of 
the  peace,"  swallowed  the  contents. 
Then  Mr  Holmes  took  a  bit  of  wood 
like  a  ruler,  which  he  handed  round 
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for  Inspection.  *'No  deception,  la- 
dies/^ said  he;  and,  applying  it  to 
various  parts  of  the  Squire's  person, 
proceeded  to  draw  ft-om  his  ear,  his 
elbow,  and  the  bald  part  of  his  head, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  barrel,  the  wine- 
and- water  they  had  just  seen  him 
drink,  receiving  it  in  the  goblet,  and 
subsequently  offering  it  to  any  person 
inclined  to  be  scepticaL  He  was  pro- 
ceeding with  some  more  tricks  when 
Mr  Dubbley  darted  out  of  the  circle, 
feeling  his  ear,  and  looking  at  the  el- 
bow of  his  coat,  while  exclaiming — 
^'No,  hang  it,  *tis  somebody  else's 
turn  now — one  of  yon  try  1 " 

After  some  more  feats,  Mr  Holmes 
set  np  Punch's  theatre,  and  performed 
the  drama  of  that  personage's  life, 
with  some  variations  invented  by 
himself.  The  dog  Toby,  a  small 
grizzled  cur  with  a  white  face,  mis- 
behaved on  this  occasion,  attacking 
Pick,  Julius's  cat,  who  had  followed 
his  master  into  the  room ;  but  the 
valiant  Pick,  accustomed  to  lord  it 
supreme  over  all  the  dogs  of  the 
household,  received  him  with  such 
a  scientific  one,  two,  on  the  nose 
and  eyes,  that  the  dog  Toby  re- 
treated howling,  but  presently  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  notwithstanding 
the  formidable  appearance  of  his  an- 
tagonist, who  suddenly  swelled,  tail 
and  all,  to  double  his  ordinary  size ; 
whereupon  Julius,  slipping  out  of 
Rosa's  arms,  rushed  to  the  rescue, 
and  administered  a  kick  that  caused 
Toby  to  relinquish  his  hostile  intent 
of  reprisal. 

The  last  part  of  the  performance 
was  the  introduction  of  Mr  Holmes's 
little  grandchild,  about  Julius's  age, 
who  was  brought  in  by  his  mother, 
a  slatternly  resigned-looking  woman. 
The  child,  who  was  of  a  pale  and 
serious  aspect,  was  dressed  in  short 
drawers,  pink  hose,  rosettes  in  his 
shoes,  and  a  spangled  doublet  and 
girdle.  He  commenced  by  letting 
his  legs  slide  out  under  him  till  they 
formcHd  bat  one  horizontal  line,  touch- 
ing the  floor;  next,  resting  on  his 
heels  and  hands,  ho  bent  backwards, 
and  picked  up  pins  with  his  eyelids ; 
shouldered  one  leg  like  a  musket, 
and,  tnining  both  over  his  back, 
bomied  on  his  hands  like  a  frog  —  all 
with  mnch  sadness  and  solemnity. 
Jtiliiu  was  enchanted,  and  whispered 
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to  Rosa  that  he  should  like  to  be  able 
to  do  that,  and  to  wear  a  spangled 
coat;  but  Rosa  said  she  thought  he 
had  better  stick  to  his  own  line,  which 
was  the  legitimate  drama ;  for  Julius 
could  repeat,  "  My  name  is  Nerval," 
"  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  and  "  Is  it  a 
dagger?"  with  good  emphasis  and 
discretion,  and  with  appropriate  ges- 
tures— accomplishments  which  Rosa 
seized  the  opportunity  to  cause  him  at 
once  to  exhibit,  while  Mr  Holmes 
looked  on  with  a  patronising  air. 
Then  Lady  Lee,  calling  Julius  to  her, 
desired  him  to  fetch  some  of  his  play- 
things, which,  together  with  a  large 
plum -cake,  he  was  to  bestow  on  the 
little  boy — the  poor  little  boy  who 
had  nobody  to  give  him  playthings ; 
and  Julius  forthwith  endowed  his 
young  friend  with  the  same,  who  re- 
ceived them  without  a  smile,  and 
handed  them  to  his  mother,  who 
placed  them  under  her  shawl,  and  told 
him  to  thank  the  little  gentleman. 

**  I  suppose  that's  your  daughter?" 
said  Lady  Lee  to  Mr  Holmes. 

"My  daughter-in-law,"  said  Mr 
Holmes,  bowing. 

"  Does  she  perform  in  any  way  ?  " 
inquired  Lady  Lee. 

Mr  Holmes  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  grim- 
ace. "  No  talent,"  said  he ;  "  we  tried 
her  as  a  columbine  at  one  time ;  but 
the  dress — 'tisn't  every  one  that  can 
dress  in  tights,"  (looking  down  with 
great  pride  on  his  own  drumsticks,) 
and  then  added  in  a  whisper,  laying 
his  finger  on  his  nose,  "  Thick,  beefy, 
clumsy  1 " 

"  And  the  poor  little  boy  ?  "  said 
Lady  Lee;  "he  looks  sickly.  Isn't 
he  well?" 

"  Not  strong  enough  for  the  profes- 
sion, I'm  afraid,"  said  Mr  Holmes; 
"  talent,  but  no  stamina."  The  pale 
mother  sighed,  and  pressed  the  boy's 
hand.    R^sa  noticed  the  action. 

"Why  do  you  allow  him  to  do 
these  tricks  if  he  is  not  able?"  said 
Rosa  to  the  mother ;  "  it  seems  quite 
cruel."  But  the  woman  gave  her  to 
understand  it  was  quite  against  her 
wishes  and  prayers  that  the  despotic 
Mr  Holmes  persisted  in  training  the 
boy,  notwithstanding  a  child  of  hers 
had  previously  died  under  the  discip- 
line. 

"Dear,  how  dreadful  I— and  such 
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an  old  man  too  I  How  old  are  you  ?  "- 
asked  Rosa  aload  of  Mr  Holmes.  The 
woman  hastily  whispered  to  her  that 
he  didn't  like  io  be  reminded  of  his 
age ;  and  Mr  Holmes  afifccting  not 
to  hear  the  qaestion,  the  subject 
dropped. 

Mr  Holmes,  having  now  been  re- 
warded so  liberally  as  to  call  forth 
his  very  finest  bow,  and  thanks  in  a 
set  speech,  prepared  to  depart.  But 
first  he  was  taken  aside  by  the  Squire, 
who  had  conceived  the  idea  that  some 
insight  into  the  art  of  conjuring  might 
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the  Squii'e;  *'  but  you'd  do  it  cheaper 
in  the  country,  wouldn't  you  ?  Hang 
it,  no.  m  give  up  the  idea,"  he 
thought — "  too  expensive." 

Bagot  stept  out,  when  the  perform- 
ance was  over,  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  Miss  Fillett,  whose  co-operation 
he  was  anxious  to  secure  in  his  de- 
sign upon  Mr  Dubbley. 

"  Come  here,  Kitty,"  quoth  Bagot, 
beckoning  her  into  the  breakfast- 
room  ;  "  you  can  be  a  sharp  girl,  if 
you  like— deuced  sharp.  Now,  if 
youMl  just  follow  my  advice,  and  say 


raise  him  greatly  in  the  estimation  of    nothing  about  it  to  any  of  your  gos- 


society  in  general,  and  particularly 
in  that  of  Lady  Lee. 

*' Is  it  pretty  easy,  now?"  said  the 
Squire,  taking  Mr  Holmes  confiden- 
tially by  the  lapel  of  his  coat — "  Is  it 
pretty  easy,  now,  to  learn  those  tricks 
of  yours?" 

*'That,"  returned  Mr  Holmes, 
'*  depends  very  much  on  the  natural 
capacity  of  the  pupil." 

"  Oh  I "  said  the  Squire,  who  was 
somewhat  doubtful  of  his  own  talents 
for  acquiring  anything  not  of  a  sport- 
ing nature ;  "  and  did  you  ever  teach 
anybody?" 

"  Did  I  ever  teach  anybody?  "  re- 
peated Mr  Holmes,  gravely.  "  You 
are  not  then  aware,  sir,  that  legerde- 
main is  an  extremely  fashionable  pur- 
suit ?  " 

*'  Never  heard  of  it  before,"  said 
the  Squire,  baffled  by  the  long  word. 
"  I'm  talking  of  those  tricks  you've 
been  showing  us." 

^*  That  Is  legerdemain,"  said  Mr 
Holmes,  loftily.  "  I  have  had  the 
honour,  sir,  of  instructing  some  of  the 
first  noblemen  in  the  land  in  the  art." 

"  God  bless  me !  "  cried  the  Squire; 
^^  who  would  have  thought  It  ?  And 
are  your  terms  pretty  reasonable  ?  '* 

Mr  Holmes  rubbed  his  chin  thought- 
fully, and  his  nose  also,  for  he  could 
not  easily  rub  one  without  the  other. 
**  Lord  Thoronghpin"  (a  nobleman 
well-known  in  sporting  and  fashion- 
able circles)  *^  was  my  last  pupil,  and 
he  paid  me  two  guineas  a  lesson," 
said  he. 

^^  And  did  he  learn  it  all  in  one 
lesson  ?  "  asked  the  Squire. 

**  In  three  lessons,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  private  practice,  he  mastered 
one  trick,"  answered  the  showman. 

**  Six  guineas  for  one  trick  I"  cried 


sips  (the  tongue,  by  Jove,  Is  a  devilish 
deal  the  worst  part  about  you  womeu,) 
— if  you'll  be  mum,  and  do  as  you're 
told,  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while. 
This  shall  be  the  first  instalment, 
Kitty,"  displaying  a  five-pound  note. 
Kitty  stood  before  him  primly,  with 
her  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  apron. 
**  I  wish  to  ast  one  question,  if 
you  please.  Colonel  Lee,"  said  Miss 
Fillett.  ^^  Is  it  anything  that's  not 
proper  for  a  respectable  young  female 
to  do  ?  " 

"  Bother!"  said  Bagot;  "  yon 
know  Mr  Dubbley  of  Monks  tone, 
who's  upstairs  now  ?  " 

^*  I  should  think  I  did,"  said  Miss 
Fillett,  **  and  a  saucy  gentleman  ho 
is.  I  shall  tell  him  a  piece  of  my 
mind,  the  next  time  he  winks  his  eye 
upon  me." 

"  No,  don't  mind  him,"  said  the 
Colonel,  grinning;  *^  he  don't  mean 
any  harm :  he  comes  here  to  make 
love  to  your  mistress." 

"  Ho,  ho  I"  said  Kitty,  scornfully 
tossing  up  her  head  ;  **  what'll  he 
take  for  his  chance,  I  wonder?  Dub- 
bley, indeed!  Ho,  ho! — the  idea's  per- 
pisterous.  Colonel." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  returned  the  Co- 
lonel ;  "  but  I  don't  want  him  to  know 
that.  For  certain  reasons  of  my  own, 
which  don't  matter  to  you—pcrhaps 
I've  got  a  bet  about  it,  perhaps  I 
haven't — but,  for  reasons  of  my  own, 
I  want  him  to  think  he's  got  a  chance ; 
and  he'll  never  think  so  if  you  don't 
put  it  in  his  head.  Yon  can  do  that 
if  yon  like." 

Kitty  nodded.    ^*  I  conld  persuade 

him  any  think,"  said  she ;  *^  why,  he 

ain't  got  the  wit  of  a  child  in  some 

things." 

**  Of  coarse  you  could,"  said  Bagot. 
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'^  Well,  just  yoa  put  it  in  bis  bead, 
every  now  and  then,  that  his  court- 
ship is  going  on  swimmingly." 

*^  Hexcellent ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Fil- 
lett ;  ^^  I'll  engage  to  pnff  up  his  con- 
ceit so,  that  he*ll  make  a  hoffer  in  a 
week,  if  necessary." 

^^  Ah,  but  it's  not  necessary,"  said 
Bagot ;  ^*  don't  you  see,  he'd  get  such 
a  reply  as  would  prevent  him  from 
trying  his  luck  here  any  more,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  business. 
No;  you  must  tell  him  to  wait  for 
your  instructions,  Kitty,  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  doing  that.  Flay 
with  him,  Kitty.  Tell  him  of  remarks 
her  ladyship  has  passed  upon  him, 
and  make  them  warm  or  cold,  as  re- 
quired ;  and  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  yon 


don't  make  something  handsome  out 
of  him,  besides  what  I  shall  give  you; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
You  love  a  little  bit  of  mischief, 
Kitty,  eh  ?  " 

Ikuss  Fillett  did  not  disown  the  soft 
impeachment,  bnt  rather  confirmed  it 
b^  at  once  entering  into  Bagot's 
views,  and  accepting  the  bank-note 
as  a  retaining-fee,  promising  herself 
diversion  as  well  as  profit  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr  Holmes  having  resumed  the 
costume  of  ordinary  life,  and  packed 
his  stage-property  into  his  caravan, 
together  with  his  relations,  now  left 
the  grounds,  to  disappear  for  some 
time  both  ft-om  the  neighbourhood  and 
from  our  story. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Bagot  having,  as  he  considered, 
done  penance  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  ladles'  society,  resolved  to  in- 
demnify himself  by  a  snug  dinner  in 
his  own  quarters. 

These  were  situated  at  the  back  of 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  house,  and 
were  fitted  up  in  conformity  wilh  the 
taste  of  the  inhabitant.  The  furniture 
was  comfortable,  and  adapted  for 
lounging ;  no  infernal  humbug  about 
it,  Bagot  said.  You  might  throw  your 
leg  over  the  um  of  the  chair,  when 
you  chose  to'  adopt  that  position, 
without  fear  of  a  crash ;  and  the  legs 
of  the  table  were  not  likely  to  give 
way  if  any  one  sat  on  it,  or  even  if  a 
convivial  gentleman  performed  a  war- 
dance  thereon  after  dinner,  as  had 
happened  once  or  twice  during  Ba- 
got's  occupancy.  Some  wine-glasses 
and  tumblers  stood  on  a  shelf  against 
the  wall,  together  with  a  case  of  bot- 
tles, so  that  there  was  no  necessity 
to  summon  a  servant  whenever  he 
wanted  a  dram,  which  was  fortunate 
for  the  servant.  There  were  some 
pictures  on  the  wall,  recording  various 
racing  events,  on  one  of  which  Bagot 
had  made  what  he  called  a  ^^  pot  of 
money."  Whips  and  spurs  were  plen- 
tifully scattered  about,  with  here  and 
there  a  stray  running-rein,  bit,  or 
martingale.  For  literature,  there  were 
a  sporting  newspaper  and  a  scurrilous 
one,  and  two  or  three  volumes,  one  of 
which  contained  the  memoirs  of  an 
iUnstrions  woman,  who  has  confided 
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her  love  affairs  to  the  public,  and 
who,  though  never  included  in  the  list 
of  popular  authoresses,  may  justly  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  num- 
ber. Bagot  had  known  this  Messa- 
lina  in  his  youth,  and  used  to  hint 
that  he  considered  himself  deuced 
lucky  in  not  having  his  name  stuck 
in  the  memoirs,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  that  could  have  affected 
his  character. 

To  this  retreat  Bagot  had  directed 
a  snug  dinner  to  be  conveyed — mulla- 
gatawny  soup,  grilled  turkey,  and  a 
saddle  of  mutton — intending  to  get 
through  the  evening  as  well  as  he 
could  in  his  own  society,  which  was 
to  him,  of  an  evening,  a  dreadful 
affliction.  He  used  to  say  that,  though 
Bagot  Lee  was  a  deuced  good  fel- 
low, be  didn't  know  a  more  infernal 
bore  to  be  alone  with  after  dinner. 
On  opening  the  door  he  was,  there- 
fore, pleased  as  well  as  surprised  to 
see  a  figure  seated  in  an  easy  attitude 
before  the  fire. 

This  unexpected  visitor  was  a  thin, 
wiry,  rather  tall  man ;  he  had  hollow 
cheeks,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  bronze 
complexion.  His  eye  was  greenish 
in  colour,  small,  and  open,  so  that 
you  saw  the  full  circle — and  was  un- 
softened  by  eyelashes,  for  he  had 
none.  The  thin  lips,  being  habitually 
drawn  back,  had  created  in  his  checks 
two  rigid  lines,  reaching  from  bis 
nostrils  to  below  bis  mouth,  and  more 
strongly  chiselled  than  his  age,  which 
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was  about  thirty,  warranted.  He  had 
a  thin  crop  of  hair,  and  a  prominent 
aknli-like  forehead.  The  expression 
was  one  of  indomitable  assurance, 
self-confidence,  and  recklessness,  giv- 
ing one  the  idea  that  he  was  excel- 
lently well-pleased  with  himself,  with- 
out having  any  great  reason  to  be  so. 
Mr  Seager — that  was  his  name — 
was  a  fast  man ;  so  fast,  that  he  had 
long  ago  ontrun  the  constable,  that 
functionary  having  for  many  years 
toiled  after  him  in  vain.  He  betted  a 
good  deal,  and  generally  won  ;  but  his 
winnings,  like  the  winnings  of  most 
knowing  men,  never  seemed  to  enrich 
him.  He  lived  altogether  in  public — 
mt  clubs,  billiard-tables,  and  race- 
meetings — and  thus  possessed  an  enor- 
mous circle  of  acquaintance,  at  least 
two- thirds  of  whom  were  rather  shy 
of  him.  But  this  state  of  social  diffi- 
culty, where  he  had,  as  it  were,  to 
hold  on  to  the  edge  of  society  with 
both  hands  to  keep  himself  in  posi- 
tion, gave  him  far  more  pleasure,  by 
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public  opinion,  which  is  perhaps,  with 
the  majority,  its  not  inefficient  sub- 
stitute. Seager  was  careless  of  the 
good  opinion  of  his  associates,  and 
only  required  their  toleration,  thns 
widening  considerably  his  field  of  ac- 
tion ;  for  there  are  numerous  acts  on 
which  the  world,  whether  the  sport- 
ing, the  fashionable,  or  any  other 
world  belonging  to  our  social  system, 
may  see  fit  to  express  a  negative  dis- 
approbation, without  passing  positive 
sentence  on  the  offender.  Bagot would 
sometimes  lend  money  to  a  needy 
acquaintance  who  applied  to  him,  not 
so  much  because  he  was  really  good- 
natured,  as  because  he  wish^  to 
possess  the  reputation  of  being  so. 
Nobody  ever  dete^^  Seager  in  the 
commission  of  any  such  error.  In  fact, 
Bagot,  in  all  his  transactions  and  habits, 
was  under  an  inflaence  that  Seager, 
going  among  his  fellow-men  antagon- 
istically, as  a  spy  enters  an  enemy^s 
camp,  did  not  acknowledge ;  and  so  it 
was  that  the  latter,  strong  in  his  con- 
employing  his  prevailing'  qualities  of  centrated  selfishness,  seldom  met  with 
impudence    and   vigilance,  than  he    his  match  in  his  own  peculiar  walk. 


could  possibly  have  found  in  a  life  of 
ease  and  popularity. 

However,  there  were  some  who 
considered  him  not  a  bad  fellow  in 
general,  and,  moreover,  to  be  re- 
spected for  his  knowing  qualities. 
''  Cool  hand,  that  fellow  1 "  «'  Devilish 
hard  to  get  over  him," — ^such  was 
the  style  of  encomium  passed  on  him 
by  his  panegyrists,  of  whom  Bagot 
was  one,  though  without  any  great 
reason;  for  if,  among  the  numerous 
mischievous  spuits  that  accompanied 
poor  Bagot  in  his  career  through  life, 
any  one  was  especially  entitled  to  be 
called  bis  evil  genius,  that  one  was 
Mr  Seager. 

Bagot  looked  up  to  Seager  for  the 
same  reason  that  Dubbley  looked  np 
to  Bagot — on  account  of  bis  superior 
sagacity  in  sporting  matters.  Not  but 
that  Bagot^s  intellect  was  iust  as  acute 
as  Seager's,  but  he  had  drawbacks 
which  Seager  had  not.  For  instance, 
Bagot  was  fond  of  the  society  he  fre- 
quented, for  its  own  sake.  He  was 
rather  popular  in  it,  and  would  have 
been  sorry  to  risk  his  popularity  by 
any  act  likebr  to  lower  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  he  lived  in. 
In  fact,  though  he  had  no  very  strong 
s         of  honour,  he  had  the  fear  of 


Hillo !  where  did  you  come  from, 
old  chap?  What  the  deuce  brought 
you  here?"  was  Bagot^s  greeting. 

**  I  thought  I  should  astonish  your 
weak  mind,"  said  Mr  Seager,  hold- 
ing out  his  left  hand,  without  rising. 
'*  'Tis  rather  a  good  joke,  my  coming 
to  a  place  like  this.  Sit  down  and 
m  tell  you  all  about  it.  Don't  give 
yourself  any  trouble.  I  told  them  to 
lay  the  table  for  two.*' 

"  Well,  never  mind  telling  me  what 
brought  you  here  now,"  said  Bagot ; 
*'  keep  it  till  after  dinner.  I  hate 
any  bother  just  before  dinner ;  here 
you  are,  and  that's  enough.  Gad, 
Seager,  I  thought  I  was  in  for  a  soli- 
tary evening." 

Mr  Seager  laughed  a  little  hard, 
grim  laugh,  and  after  a  pause  re- 
peated it. 

^^  Excuse  me,  Lee,  but  I  was 
thinking  what  you  would  do  if  you 
ever  had  the  misfortune  to  be  clapt 
into  jail  at  any  time — (and  not  so 
very  unlikely,  you  know.)  Four  bare 
waUs,  a  bed,  and  your  own  society. 
Damme,  Lee,  you'd  go  stark  star- 
ing mad  in  a  fortnight's  solitair.  TU 
take  you  seven  to  four  you'd  be  a 
lunatic  in  thirteen  days." 

'^  Stop  that  1 "  said  Bagot,  from  the 
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inner  room,  where  he  had  gone  to 
wash  his  hands ;  *^  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  yon  to  find  something  pleasant  to 
tfdk  aboQt;"  and  he  growled  ont 
something  not  very  flattering  to  Mr 
Seager^s  tact  in  his  choice  of  topics  in 
general,  but  which  was  lost  m  the 
noise  he  made  in  the  washing-basin. 
**  What  sort  of  a  book  have  yon  made 
for  the  next  event?" 

**  Capital ! "  said  Seager,  with  an- 
other little  hard  laugh.  *^  I  may 
win  seven  thousand,  and  I  can*t  lose 
more  than  a  pony,  let  things  go  as 
bad  as  they  like.  Grood  men,  too ; — 
Bronghton  gave  me  fifty  to  one  in 
twenties  against  Titbnry  when  he  was 
an  outsider." 

*^  Lucky  beggar  1 "  said  Bagot,  ar- 
ranging his  coat  and  sitting  down,  as 
the  dinner  was  placed  on  the  table. 
^^  If  I  could  afford  it,  Td  give  you  a 
thousand  a-year  to  make  my  book 
for  me — and  I  don't  consider  myself 
a  bad  hand,  either.  And  how  about 
the  match  with  my  lord? " 

*^  Beat  him,  of  course,"  said  Seager; 
^^  ^twas  the  best  of  eleven  games,  you 
know.  Now,  I  think,  ont  of  the  ele- 
ven I  could  have  won  nine  if  I  chose, 
but  I  let  him  run  away  with  five, 
and  only  won  the  matdi  by  a  run 
of  thirteen  off  the  balls ;  consequence 
is,  he's  all  anxietv  for  another  trial." 

**  In  which,  oi  course,  you  won't 
gratify  him,  on  any  account,"  said 
Bagot,  chuckling. 

"  I'm  affecting  shy  at  present," 
said  Seager.  ^^  Told  him  'twas  all 
luck,  and  he  could  give  me  points.  I 
really  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  got  odds 
from  him  in  the  end.  His  conceit  of 
his  own  play  is  ridiculous,  yon  know." 

**  If  you  don't  take  that  ont  of  him, 
he's  incurable,"  said  Bagot.  ^^  Did 
you  make  a  pretty  good  thing  of  it  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,"  returned  Seager. 
^*  He  paid  up  like  a  trump,  and  not 
before  'twas  wanted,  I  can  tell  you, 
for  I  was  precious  hard  up.  By  the 
by,  Lee,  I'm  afraid  I  must  dun  you 
for  that  hundred  and  fifty." 

^'  Can't  you  be  quiet  till  after  din- 
ner?" growled  Bagot,  laying  down 
bis  knife  and  fork,  highly  disgusted. 
'^  I  vow  to  gad  'tis  enough  to  convert 
one's  victuals  into  poison,  to  be  re- 
minded of  such  infernal  matters  just 
when  one  is  beginning  to  feel  a  bttle 
comfortable." 


**  Quite  right,  old  Miow — ^I  apolo- 
gise. We  will,  as  you  say,  postpone 
the  subject,  especiidly  as  that  wasn't 
the  only  cause  of  my  coming.  Ton 
must  know  I  was  considering  the 
other  night,  at  the  club,  what  part 
of  the  country  I  should  favour  with 
my  presence  for  a  few  weeks;  for, 
owing  to  certain  reasons,  town  was 
getting  too  hot  for  me ;  and,  happen- 
ing to  take  up  the  paper,  I  stumbled 
on  a  paragraph  stating  that  the  — th 
dragoons  were  coming  to  Doddington. 
Now,  I  knew  the  regiment  some  years 
back,  when  they  u»dd  to  shake  their 
elbows  a  little,"  (imitating  the  motion 
of  rattling  a  dice-box,)  *^  and  it  struck 
me  I  might  live  at  free  quarters  with 
you,  and  perhaps  do  a  little  business 
with  the  bones  "  {Anglice^  dice)  "  at 
the  same  time.  So  here  I  am  for  a 
day  or  two,  at  any  rate — and  to-mor- 
row we'll  knock  up  those  fellows* 
quarters." 

*^  A  deuced  good  move,"  said  Ba- 
got, **  and  one  I  was  intending  to 
make  myself.  I  dine  with  them  to- 
morrow, and  so  shiall  yon.  Take 
some  sherry,  my  boy  I " 

When  dinner  was  removed,  both 
drew  their  chairs  up  to  the  fire,  and 
helped  themselves  to  a  few  glasses  of 
wine,  by  way  of  formality,  before 
setting  into  serious  drinking.  Both 
lit  their  cigars ;  but  first  Bagot  rose, 
and,  unlocking  a  drawer,  came  back 
with  a  bundle  of  notes,  some  of  which 
he  selected,  and  handed  them  across 
to  his  companion,  saying — "  There's 
your  money ;  now  let's  have  no  more 
cursed  dtmning." 

Mr  Seager  was  pleasantly  surprised, 
for  he  had  not  expected  such  prompt 
and  satisfactory  payment.  His  in- 
quiries drew  from  Bagot  (who  was 
rather  proud  of  bis  own  shrewdness, 
and  anxious  for  the  approbation  of  so 
good  a  judge  as  Seager)  an  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  he  had  obtained 
the  supply. 

Seager  sat  for  a  little  while  silent, 
smoking  vigorously.  Bagot  had  pre- 
sented him  with  a  congenial  subject 
for  thought.  Presently  he  asked — 
"  Is  this  the  only  time  you've  tried 
the  dodge  ?  " 

"Why,  'tis  the  only  chance  I've 
had,"  answered  Bagot.  "  One  doesn't 
meet  with  rich  greenhorns  like  Dub- 
bley  every  day.'* 
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'^  You  most  trot  her  ladyship  oat  a 
little,"  quoth  Soager.  "By  Jove, 
old  fellow,  with  such  cards  in  joar 
hand,  yon  ought  to  make  a  good  thing 
of  it ;  but  you'll  want  a  friend  to  help 
you.  A  man  like  Dubbley  may  be 
managed  single-handed,  but  two  will 
be  better  another  time.  Vm  your 
man.  In  the  first  place,  there  must 
be  a  little  puffing — rich  widow,  great 
beauty,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in 
the  Gfeorge  Robins  style— which  you 
couldn't  do  yourself  with  decency. 
As  I  said,  Tm  your  man,  and  you 
must  do  as  much  for  me  another  time. 
When  I  want  a  man  to  pull  the  strings 
and  set  the  machinery  going,  I  shsdl 
look  to  you." 

Bagot  made  no  direct  reply,  not 
caring  to  entertain  the  subject,  which 
though  Seager's  suggestions  harmo- 
nised exactly  with  bis  own  ideas  on 
it)  wore,  certainly,  rather  a  dirty 
aspect,  when  deliberately  discussed. 
However,  he  thought  there  was,  after 
all,  no  greater  harm  in  borrowing 
money  on  these  grounds  than  on  any 
other ;  for  Bagot — like  all  men  living 
beyond  their  means,  who  are  not 
downright  swindlers— in  all  his  bor- 
rowings and  extravagance,  had  some 
dim  hazy  notion  of  a  grand  settling 
day,  when  everything  was  to  be  made 
square,  though  he  never  succeeded  in 
realising  very  distinctly  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  to  be  done. 

"  What  sort  of  a  woman  is  this 
Lady  Lee  ?  "  asked  Seager,  presently. 

"  Why,  between  you  and  me,  as 
friends,"  returned  Bagot,  "  I  may  say 
that  I  dislike  her  confoundedly — I 
always  did.  I  think  I  should  have 
disliked  most  women  in  her  place, 
but  I've  special  objections  to  her." 

"  Why  should  you  dislike  any 
woman  in  her  place  ?  "  asked  Seager. 

"  Why  ?  "  almost  shouted  Bagot— 
"  why  ?  Because  when  my  poor 
nephew,  Joe,  married,  he  cut  me  out 
of  the  chance  of  the  estate.  If  he 
hadn't  married,  he  couldn't  have  had 
an  heir." 

"  Decidedly  not,"  said  Seager,  with 
a  grin.  "  So  there's  a  boy,  is  there  ? 
Good  constitution,  eh?" 

"Strong  as  a  lion,"  said  Bagot; 
"  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  He's  a  good 
little  chap,  and  I  don't  wish  him  any 
harm;  but  you  must  admit  'twas 
enough  to  try  a  fellow's  temper  to 


find  one's-self  cut  out  for  the  sake  of 
a  mewling  soft-faced  thing  in  petti- 
coats. 'Twas  done  while  I  was  in 
France,  or  I  should  have  tried  to  stop 
it.  However,  Joe  was  so  much 
younger  than  me,  that  I  never  ex- 
pected to  outlive  him.  'Tis  since  the 
poor  fellow's  death  that  I've  been 
most  vexed  by  the  thought  of  what 
I've  been  done  out  of." 

"  Gad ! "  said  Seager,  "  after  that, 
you  needn't  trouble  yourself  to  state 
your  special  objections  to  her.  If 
she  was  the  finest  woman  that  ever 
stept,  I  consider  it  your  duty  to  hate 
her  like  the  devil." 

"Besides,"  said  Bagot,  "she's  as 
proud  as  Lucifer,  and  deuced  sarcas- 
tic. You've  no  idea  what  I've  got  to 
put  up  with  from  her.  If  I  wasn't  a 
good-tempered  fellow,  I  should  tell 
her  my  mind  pretty  plainly.  As  it 
is,  I  can  hardly  help  flaring  up  some- 
times." 

"  Don't  do  anything  of  the  sort," 
said  Seager ;  "  you  can  do  much  bet- 
ter by  keeping  on  good  terms  with 
her.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  now, 
every  time  she  offended  me  I'd  put 
it  in  my  pocket,  and  console  myself 
with  the  thought  of  paying  her  ofi*  in 
a  more  profitable  fashion  than  quar- 
relling. However,  I'm  glad  to  find 
that  you'll  be  quite  justified  in  consi- 
dering your  own  interest  only  in  con- 
nection with  her.  Damme,  Lee,  if  I 
think  she*s  entitled  to  the  smallest 
consideration." 

Bagot  shook  his  bead  revengefully, 
and  breathed  hard.  Between  ^ger's 
speeches  and  his  own  potations,  he 
saw  his  wrongs  through  a  more  in- 
flammatory medium  than  usual.  His 
wrath  seemed  to  make  him  thirsty, 
too,  for  his  tumbler  now  began  to  be 
refilled  with  great  frequency.  Pre- 
sently Seager  proposed  a  hand  at 
dcarte  —  and  they  accordingly  com- 
menced playing. 

Bagot,  when  his  head  was  quite 
clear — which  it  seldom  was  at  this 
hour  of  the  evening — played  very 
well ;  but  be  was  never  a  match  for 
Seager,  all  whose  soul,  or  instincts 
rather,  were  absorbed  in  the  game. 
There  was  something  feluie  in  the 
expression  of  his  hard  unwinking  eye, 
80  round  and  bare  of  eyelashes,  as  it 
darted  from  his  own  cards  to  those 
which  bis  adversary  played  out  on 
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the  table;  while  his  moatb  was  re- 
tracted, and  fixed  in  a  grim  half-smile. 
Winning  or  losing,  his  face  wore  the 
same  watchful  look — whereas  Bagat^s 
frown  would  deepen  to  a  scowl  over 
a  bad  hand ;  and,  when  fortune  fa- 
voured him,  he  would  rap  down  a 
succeasion  of  winning  cards  with 
somewhat  boisterous  exultation. 

At  length  Bagot's  potations,  which, 
were  not  in  the  least  interrupted  by 
the  game,  rendered  the  cards  some- 
what mistj  and  obscure  to  his  sight. 
After  having  twice  discarded  his  best 
trumps,  and  forgotten  to  mark  the 
king,  he  threw  down  his  hand,  and 
pushed  his  chair  away  from  the  table. 

^^  Come,  one  game  more  I "  said 
Seager. 

"  No,  sir  I "  said  Bagot,  sternly ; 
"  no,  sir !   I've  had  enough  of  it,  sir  1 " 

Seager  perceived  that  Bagot  had 
reached  the  turning-point  in  his  drink, 
and  was  passing  into  the  ferocious 
and  quarrelsome  stage,  as  he  was 
always  pretty  sure  to  do  after  losing. 

^^  Well,  leave  it  alone,  then ! "  said 
Seager. 

*^  I  shall  leave  it  alone,  sir,  or  I 
shall  not  leave  it  alone,''  said  Bagot, 
thickly,  and  with  increased  sternness 
and  dignity.  ^^  I  shall  do  exactly 
what  I  see  fit,  sir.  Understand  that 
I  shall  exercise  my  own  discretion  on 
that  point,  sir !  and  on  every  other, 
sir — every  other,  sir ! " 

"Well,  don't  be  savage,  old  fel- 
low," said  Seager. 

"  I  shall  be  savage,  sir,  or  I  shall 
not  be  savage,  as  I  shall  consider 
best  I "  returned  the  uncompromising 
Bagot,  letting  his  voice  slip  into 
falsetto  at  every  other  syllable. 
"  You've  won  your  money,  sir,  and 
that's  enough  for  you !    Never  mind, 
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sir: 

"  You're  a  pleasant  old  boy,"  said 
Seager,  settling  himself  comfortably 
in  his  arm-chair.  "  I  think  I'll  smoke 
a  cigar." 

Bagot  mixed  another  tumbler  of 
grog,  breathing  hard  all  the  time. 
Seager  was  accustomed  to  his  little 
irregularities  of  temper  about  this 
hour  of  the  night,  and  didn't  take 
much  notice  of  him.  Presently  Bagot 
commenced  again. 

"  Old  boy  1 "  repeated  Bagot,  slow- 
ly, and  with  atterance  not  the  most 


fluent ;  "  will  you  have  the  goodness, 
sir,  to  inform  me  who  you  called  old 
boy?  Might  I  request  information 
on  that  point,  sir?"  The  dignity 
with  which  this  question  was  put  waa 
not  to  be  surpassed. 

"  Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  said 
Seager,  puffing  away  at  his  cigar, 
"  you  shall  be  as  young  as  you  like." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Bagot,  rappmg 
slowly  on  the  table  with  his  knuckles, 
and  glaring  at  the  stopper  of  the  de- 
canter before  him  as  if  it  were  the 
offending  party.  "  No,  sir — excuse 
roe — I  shall  not  be  as  young  as  I  like  f 
I  shall  be  no  younger  than  I  am,  sir, 
at  your  bidding,  nor  at  any  other  per- 
son's— ^not  an  hour,  sir ! — not  an  hour, 
sir  I "  repeated  Bagot,  in  every  sen- 
tence remaining  longer  in  the  treble 
before  descending  to  the  bass,  and 
slowly  bringing  his  gaze  round  till  it 
rested  grimly  on  his  guest.  "Your 
conversation,  sir,  is  unpleasant,  and 
your  manner  is  quarrelsome.  I  regret, 
sir,  to  be  compelled  to  leave  you ;  '* 
and  poor  Bagot  rose  with  difficulty, 
and  made  unsteadily  towards  the  door 
of  his  bedroom.  Having  with  some 
difficulty  opened  it,  he  paused  a  mo- 
ment on  the  threshold,  and,  glaring 
on  Seager,  said — "  You  shall  hear 
from  me,  sir,  through  a  friend,  in  the 
morning"  —  after  which  he  disap- 
peared, and  was  presently  heard 
snoring  heavily. 

"  Shocking  old  fool  when  he's 
screwed,"  said  Seager,  throwing  hia 
cigar  into  the  fire,  and  going  off  to 
his  bedroom,  where  he  slept  comfor- 
tably and  quietly ;  while  poor  Bagot, 
the  victim  of  a  troop  of  nightmares, 
pufifed  and  gasped  the  livelong  night, 
through  his  hot,  parched,  open  month, 
in  a  slumber  that  looked  not  very 
unlike  strangulation. 

The  next  morning  Bagot  submitted 
rather  sulkily  to  Mr  Seager's  not  very 
refined  badinage  on  the  subject  of  his 
intemperance  on  the  previous  night* 
They  went  over  the  stables  together 
— afterwards  rode  out;  and,  on  re- 
turning, played  billiards,  and  drank 
cold  brandy-and-water  till  it  was  time 
to  dress  and  proceed  to  Doddin^on, 
to  dine  with  the  dragoons — whither 
they  went  in  a  dog- cart,  and  enjoyed 
themselves  as  will  appear  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  TBI  JVQQLKK  FmOPOSIO    TO    LOWSm    THB    TSN-BAR    OATS  |    AKO    HOW    HH    GOT    miO   Or 

FROTOOOL. 


The  old  proverb  says,  that  it  is 
easier  to  make  a  fortane  than  to  keep 
one.    What  trath  there  may  be  in 
this  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  never 
been  able  to  realise  the  experiment ; 
bnt  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  Jug- 
gler, who  was,  as  yon  may  remem- 
ber, some  time  head^steward  of  Sqaire 
Ball's  hoosehold,  contrived  to   lose 
his  place  in  a  very  foolish  manner. 
For  a  considerable  time  everything 
had  been  qaiet  on  the  estate;   and 
even  on  the  farm  that  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pond,  there  was 
less  disturbance    than    nsual.     Not 
that  Donnybrook  or  ShiUelah  loved 
Sqaire  Bull  one  whit  more  than  for- 
merly, for  they  still  carsed  and  abased 
him  over  their  usquebaugh  with  the 
ferocity  of   tiger  -  oats ;    bat  recent 
events  had    inspired    them  with    a 
wholesome  awe  of  the  police,  whose 
tmncheons  were  found  to  be  the  most 
weighty  and  powerful  expounders  of 
the  dignity  of  the  law.    Dick  Devils- 
dust,  who  had*all  the  will  to  be  a 
mischievoos  creature,  had  lost  credit 
even  in  the  villages,  on  account  of  his 
absurd  and  dla^lical  proposition  to 
poison  poor  Dragon  the  house-dog, 
and    to  do  away  with   the   police, 
watchmen,  and  gamekeepers.    £ven 
the  more  rascally  and  lewd  of  the 
villagers  who  used    to  whoop    and 
hollo  in  the  tail  of  Dick,  now  began 
to  think  that  the  police,  after  all, 
might  be  of  some  sort  of  service. 
For  there  had  been  strange  doings  on 
Baboon's  estate,  where  young  Nap, 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  was 
cairying  matters  with  a  higher  hand 
than  any  squire  in  Christendom.   For 
example,  he  had  clapped  an  embargo 
on  all  newspapers  except  one  of  his 
own,  which  of  course  contained  no- 
thing   but  laudations  of  his  glory, 
invariably  giving   him  the   title  of 
Esquire,  to  which  he  had  no  more 
pretensions  than  to  that  of  the  Cham 
of  Tartary.     Then  he  laid  hold  of 


some  of  the  moveables  which  poor 
old  Philip  Baboon  had  left  behind 
him  in  his  hurry  to  escape ;  and 
these  Master  Nap  attempted  quietly 
to  appropriate,  alleging  them  to 
be  steward's  perquisite.  And  when 
some  of  the  servants  looked  glum  at 
these  doings,  and  hinted  that  he  was 
rather  exceeding  the  limits  of  his 
commission,  what  should  Nap  do  but 
have  them  seized  in  their  beds,  and 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  watch- 
house!  A  few  of  the  tenants  who 
ventured  to  remonstrate  against  this 
violent  conduct,  were  incontinently 
knocked  on  the  head ;  and  at  length 
throughont  the  whole  Baboonery,  no 
man  durst  call  his  life  his  own,  except 
by  the  permission  of  Nap. 

Now,  although  the  old  law-suit 
between  Squire  Bull  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Baboonery  had  long  ago 
been  settled,  Master  Nap  did  not 
hesitate  to  state,  over  his  cups,  that 
he  would  take  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity that  presented  itself,  of  picking 
a  hole  in  the  judgment.  ^^  Look  ye, 
Mounseers  1 "  he  would  say  to  his 
pot-companions,  ^^  Mum's  the  word 
at  present ;  but  if  ever  I  am  put  into 
full  possession  of  the  Baboonery — and 
who  has  so  good  a  title  to  it?— we 
shall  see  if  there  are  not  some  matters 
of  accounting  still  between  us  and 
Squire  Bull.  Personally,  I  don't  owe 
him  any  grudge,  for  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon has  always  been  civil  to  roe ; 
but  I  can't  forget  my  poor  uncle  1 
After  all,  Mounseers,  that  was  the 
man  for  the  Baboonery  I  What  fun 
there  was  in  those  days,  when  he  used 
to  pop  over  the  bounding  marches, 
without  as  much  as  a  word  of  notice, 
break  open  the  house  of  any  of  the 
neighbouring  squires,  help  himself  to 
the  best  in  the  cellar,  and  carry  off 
the  plate  and  pictures !  Ah,  well ! 
we  may  live  to  see  such  times  again. 
Just  yon  get  the  tenantry  to  acknow- 
ledge me  as  Squire,  and  I'll  show  yon 
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a  trick  or  two  worth  seeing.  What 
coald  be  easier  than  to  cross  the  canal 
one  of  those  fine  nights,  and  have  a 
rommage  over  Boliockshatch  ?  No 
want  there  of  silver- tankards  and  snch 
like  gear,  I  can  tell  yoa  !  I  wouldn't 
wish  better  sport  between  this  and 
Epiphany,  than  the  sacking  of  one 
of  Ball's  villages !  And  it  would  not 
be  so  dlfficalt  neither — ^for  there  are 
not  many  boats  on  the  canal,  and 
some  of  bis  servants,  I  hear,  are 
mighty  angry  at  the  number  of  game- 
keepers he  maintains.  Number,  in- 
deed I  I,  simple  as  I  sit  here,  would 
be  ashamed  if  I  could  not  count  ten 
for  one  of  his.  But  let  them  go  on, 
my  lads  I  Devilsdust  is  an  excellent 
feUow,  and  is  playing  our  game 
famously.  If  he  gets  bis  own  way, 
Bullockshatch  will  soon  be  as  open  as 
a  common;  and  then,  hey,  for  a 
moonlight  visit  1 "  At  this  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  rogues  his  comrades 
— and  they  were  as  disreputable  a  set 
as  evar  crossed  the  threshold  of  a 
spnnging-honse — shouted  like  demo- 
niacs, and  emptied  their  pitchers  to 
the  health  of  "  Squire  Nap,  and  long 
life  to  him,  and  may  we  see  him  soon 
in  Bullockshatch  1 " 

Now  these  things  were  not  so  pri- 
vately done,  but  that  some  rumour  of 
them  got  across  the  canal,  and  spread 
among  John  BulPs  tenantry,  who, 
very  wisely,  thought  the  hint  too  valu- 
able to  be  disregarded.  So  that  when 
Dick  Devilsdust  got  up  one  fine  fore- 
noon upon  a  herrings  barrel  to  hold 
forth,  as  usual,  against  the  police,  and 
volunteer,  as  he  oftendid,  to  undertake 
the  whole  defence  of  Bullockshatch, 
he  was  saluted  with  such  a  volley  of 
groans  that  his  face  became  the  colour 
of  putty.  "  Do  you  want  to  see  us 
all  murdered  ?  "  cried  one.  **  Does 
he  think  we  have  no  regard  for  our 
wives  ?  "  cried  another.  ''  Fling  him 
over!"  shouted  a  third.  "To  the 
pump  with  him ! "  roared  a  fourth. 
And  if  Dick  had  not,  with  marvellous 
celerity,  absconded,  the  odds  are,  that 
he  would  have  acquired  some  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  a  horse- pond.  After  this  hap- 
pened, a  considerable  change  became 
apparent  in  his  conduct.     He  did  not 

fo  about  the  villages  haranguing  as 
eretofore,  but  confined  himself  very 
much  to  the  onder-servants'  room,  a 
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comer  of  which  he  and  his  friend  Ben- 
digo,  the  fighting  Quaker,  had  ma- 
naged to  appropriate  to  themselves. 

Now,  although  a  large  number  of 
the  most  respectable  members  of  the 
household  had  very  little  confidence 
in  the  Juggler,  they  were  contented  to 
let  him  remain  as  steward,  without 
molestation,  so  long  as  he  conducted 
himself  discreetly.  HippopotamoSv 
who,  as  you  know,  was  the  bearer  of 
Peter's  fiimous  map,  had  received  a 
hint  to  take  care  what  he  was  about ; 
and  accordingly,  that  mysterious  in- 
dividual was  seldom  seen  by  daylight) 
preferring  to  take  the  air  in  company 
with  the  bats  and  the  owls.  So  that 
one  would  have  supposed  the  Juggler's 
berth  to  be  a  very  easy  one — his  sole 
duties  being  to  keep  the  account-books, 
to  draw  the  rents,  and  to  see  that  the 
servants  did  their  duty.  But  the 
latter  item  was,  in  reality,  far  more 
difficult  thau  it  appeared. 

The  Juggler  had  some  good  points 
in  his  composition,  and  amongst  the 
best  of  these  was  his  exceeding  at- 
tachment to  his  own  finends  and  re- 
latives, which  he  invariably  exhibited 
by  promoting  them  to  the  best-paid 
offices  in  the  household.  In  this  way 
he  had  quartered  no  end  of  his  imme- 
diate kindred  upon  Squire  Bull,  as 
also  every  harpy  connected  with  Mat- 
o'-the-Mlnt.  They  had,  indeed,  the 
very  pick  of  the  liveries,  and  swag- 
gered through  the  servants'-hall,  and 
in  the  court-yard,  like  so  many  popin- 
jays, to  the  intense  disgust  of  those 
who  had  better  claims  upon  the  Squire. 
Gray,  however,  who  was  an  obstinate 
fellow,  and  held  a  high  place  in  the 
household,  gave  the  Juggler  to  under- 
stand that  there  must  be  limits  to  this 
kind  of  appropriation;  and  that  he 
and  his  friends,  being  fairly  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  patronage,  would 
ride  rusty  unless  it  was  equitably 
divided.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  Jug, 
my  boy,"  quoth  Gray,  "  I've  no  objec- 
tions to  your  looking  after  your  friends 
— that's  all  right,  proper,  and  natural — 
but  you'll  excuse  me  if  I  do  the  same. 
Mind  this,  I  don't  want  to  see  any  of 
those  low  fellows  promoted,  and  very 
sorry  should  I  be  to  sit  as  trencher- 
fellow  with  Devilsdust  or  Hum — I 
don't  think  it  would  be  for  the  credit 
of  our  worshipful  master.  Squire  Bull 
— ^though  that  is  a  minor  considera- 
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lion — to  let  them  ha^e  charge  of  any 
of  the  books ;  and  I  am  quite  ready 
to  join  you  in  keeping  them  oat.  Bat 
as  somebody  or  other  must  be  in,  yon 
can't  blame  me  if  I  look  to  the  balance 
of  power,  as  oar  friend  Protocol  says, 
and  insist  on  having,  at  all  events,  a 
right  to  one-half  of  the  nest."  Upon 
these  terms  the  bargain  was  strnck ; 
and  so  rigoroosly  was  it  adhered  to, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  Protocol 
was  almost  the  only  man  of  the  set 
who  was  not  nearly  related  either  to 
the  Juggler  or  to  Gray. 

Of  coarse  this  caased  most  hide- 
ous dissatisfaction  in  the  household, 
especisdly  amongst  that  division 
of  the  servants  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  supporting  the  Juggler 
whenever  any  domestic  discussion 
arose.  Devilsdust,  Bendigo,  and 
Hum,  in  particular,  were  absolutely 
frantic.  They  had  been  the  first 
to  recommend  the  removal  of  the 
tolls  on  the  outskirts  of  the  estate — 
a  scheme  which  the  Juggler  only 
adopted  as  a  means  of  gaming  the 
stewardship — and  they  thought  it 
monstrously  hard  that,  in  matters  of 
emolument,  they  should  be  passed 
over  for  the  sake  of  a  parcel  of  fel- 
lows who  had  no  earthly  claim,  on  the 
score  of  intellect,  to  consideration. 
So,  after  divers  meetings  at  a  secret 

gothouse  of  their  own,  where  they 
eld  a  sort  of  masonic  club,  they 
determined  to  let  the  Juggler  know 
that  they  would  stand  this  sort  of 
nonsense  no  longer ;  and  that,  if  they 
were  not  advanced  to  some  offices  of 
trust,  he  might  whistle  in  vain,  on 
the  next  occasion  of  emergency,  for 
their  support.  Nay,  they  went  fur- 
ther than  this ;  for,  as  the  more  re- 
spectable body  of  the  servants,  who 
had  the  Squire's  interest  really  at 
heart,  seemed  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
Juggler  so  long  as  he  abstained  from 
committing  any  extraordinary  Indis- 
cretion— these  pestilent  fellows  were 
bent  upon  making  him  do  something 
which  would  cause  an  uproar  in  the 
household,  and  possibly  accelerate  his 
ruin.  It  must  be  confessed  that  their 
plan  of  action  was  rather  cleverly 
devised.  They  began  to  grumble- 
not  together,  but  separately — about 
the  ten-bar  gate,  which,  twenty  years 
before,  the  Juggler  had  got  erected  in 
the  Squire's  avenue.    Some  said  that 


it  was  too  high — others  that  it  was 
too  narrow.  One  fellow  hinted  that 
a  number  of  private  keys  had  been 
issued  by  which  it  might  be  unlocked ; 
another  complained  that  the  lock  was 
entirely  rusty.  In  short,  every  kind 
of  objection  was  taken  to  that  unfor- 
tunate gate,  which  the  Juggler  had 
over  and  over  again  declared  to  be 
the  consummation  of  human  ability 
and  design. 

If  anything  less  than  the  steward- 
ship had  been  at  stake,  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  Juggler  mi^ht  have 
asserted  the  infallibUity  of  his  handi- 
work. But  his  fears  overcame  his 
judgment.  So,  putting  on  his  spec- 
tacles, he,  one  day,  in  sight  of  the 
whole  household,  walked  down  to  the 
gate,  and  commenced  a  close  inspec- 
tion. ''Hum — hal"  quoth  he,  after 
having  poked  about  the  ironwork  for 
a  while,  '*  there  may  possibly  be  some 
defects  here.  When  we  put  up  the 
ten-bars,  I  remember  we  meant  them 
to  be  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  activity. 
Here — ^you,  sir!"  cried  he  to  a  sca- 
venger who  was  sweeping  the  avenue 
without — "do  you  think  you  could 
vault  over  these  ten-bars  ?  "  "  Blow- 
ed  if  I  could  I"  replied  the  scavenger, 
but  I  knows  I  could  kiver  h\Q.^^ 
"What  intelligence!  what  patriot- 
ism!" remarked  the  Juggler,  turning 
to  his  friend  Gray,  who,  to  say  the 
truth,  showed  no  symptoms  of  frater- 
nisation with  the  sweeper  on  the  other 
side  —  "why  should  this  splendid 
specimen  of  humanity  be  debarred 
from  having  a  pluck  at  the  Squire's 
acacias?  Is  he  not  a  man  and  a 
brother?  I  say,  my  man — do  you  not 
feel  an  earnest  desire,  an  aspiration, 
a  longing  for  the  noblest  privilege  of 
a  freeman — the  right  of  walking  in 
the  lawn?"  "Rot  the  lawn!"  re- 
plied the  excluded  operative,  "  I 
wants  cheap  'baccy,  and  cheap  beer, 
and  no  taxes ;  and  I  wants  to  have 
the  salaries  of  them  buffers  of  servants 
reduced ! "  And  he  strode  away  with 
his  broom. 

The  Juggler  gave  a  sigh,  and  fum- 
bled in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  hid 
peas.  "There  is  something  wrong 
here,"  he  remarked  to  Gray,  "  and  1 
doubt  very  much  whether  Uiat  lad  ia 
entitled,  as  yet,  to  be  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  civilisation.  His  ideas,  if 
earned  into  effect,  would  play  the- 
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devil  with  the  Squire's  revenue,  and, 
what  is  worse,  with  our  perquisites ; 
and  the  mischief  of  it  is,  that  he  has 
some  show  of  reason  in  what  he  says, 
since  we  consented  to  a  relaxation  of 
the  toll- duties  on  the  limits  of  the 
estate.  But  never  mind.  We  can't 
defend  the  gate  now — that's  clear. 
Devilsdust  is  bent  upon  having  it 
down,  so  the  next  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  propose  a  kind  of  turnstile. 
Mayhap  the  upper  servants  may  make 
a  row  about  it,  but  in  the  long-run  w» 
shall  carry  the  day."  "  Master  Jug- 
gler," replied  Gray,  sourly,  "  you  may 
do  as  you  like,  but  you  are  on  the 
wrong  tack.  You  and  my  father 
settled  that  matter  of  the  ten-bar  gate 
between  yourselves,  and  if  you  choose 
to  throw  it  down,  I  am  not  answer- 
able for  the  consequences.  Only  ob- 
serve this  as  warning — you  shall  not 
play  Mordecai  if  I  am  selected  as 
Haman!"  And,  with  these  agree- 
able remarks,  the  fellow- servants 
parted 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Juggler 
called  the  servants  together,  and 
addressed  them  as  follows : — ^*  My 
lads — I  hear  that  some  of  yon  have 
been  making  considerable  complaints 
about  the  ten-bar  gate,  down  yonder 
in  the  avenue,  and  I  don't  wonder  at 
it.  You  see  it  has  stood  there  now 
for  a  matter  of  some  twenty  years, 
and  has  suffered  damage  from  the 
weather.  Timber  here,  who  knows 
something  about  these  matters,  says 
that,  in  his  judgment,  one*  half  of  it 
is  rotten ;  so,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you, 
I  shall  just  give  orders  to  the  house- 
carpenter  to  remove  five  of  the  bars, 
which  will  be  a  great  improvement, 
and  leave  after  all  a  tidy  little  gate 
which  a  child  might  leap  over  on  a 
donkey."  No  sooner  were  the  words 
out  of  his  mouth,  than  there  arose  an 
awful  hubbub ;  some  of  the  servants 
protesting  that  a  five-barred  gate 
would  not  keep  out  the  gipsies,  and 
others  maintaining  that  it  would  be 
far  better  to  do  away  with  the  gate 
altogether.  As  for  the  tenantry  on 
the  estate,  or  even  the  villagers,  they 
took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  ques- 
tion; for  the  ten -bar  gate  was  no 
obstacle  to  any  person  of  respecta- 
bility, and  most  of  those  who  had 
the  entry  were  of  opinion  that  the 
state  of  the  Sqaire's  pleasure-grounds 
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would    not   be    improved    by   the 
change. 

In  short,  the  Juggler  very  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  had  made  an  infernal 
blunder ;  but  being  a  pigheaded  crea- 
ture, he  could  not  be  brought  to  con- 
fess it.  So  he  went  on  taking  esti- 
mates for  the  work,  just  as  if  he  really 
believed  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
execute  it.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  say  that,  about  this  time,  his 
temper  became  horribly  soured.  He 
never  had  been  very  agreeable  in  the 
servants'  hall,  but  now  he  was  snap- 
pish and  morose,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  get  from  him  a  polite  answer 
to  a  civU  question.  Also  he  became 
woundlly  jealous  of  the  other  servants, 
havingsomehowor  other  got  a  crotchet 
into  bis  head  that  they  were  hatching 
a  conspiracy  against  him.  His  sus- 
picions lighted  principally  upon  Gray 
and  Claretson,  who  he  thought  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  him,  and,  for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  he  may  have 
been  right  enough  in  his  conjecture. 
For  this  much  is  certain,  that,  for  his 
own  sake,  nobody  wished  to  see  him 
continued  in  the  stewardship ;  and  the 
only  follows  who  backed  him  zealous- 
ly, were  some  pitiful  rogues  who  knew 
very  well  that  no  other  steward  would 
give  them  wages  or  employment.  But 
as  he  durst  not  quarrel  with  Gray, 
he  resolved  to  vent  his  spleen  upon 
somebody  else,  and,  to  his  own  infinite 
misfortune,  selected  Protocol  as  the 
victim. 

Barring  his  eccentricities.  Protocol 
was  bj  far  the  cleverest  fellow  in  the 
household.  He  bad  charge  of  the 
Sqaire's  correspondence  with  the 
neighbouring  proprietors ;  and  al- 
though, as  we  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  young  Otho,  he  sometimes  be- 
haved very  badly,  yet  he  bad  a 
facility  of  skipping  out  of  scrapes 
which  was  truly  remarkable.  In  the 
servants'  hall  he  was  a  great  favourite ; 
for  he  could  crack  a  joke  or  empty  a 
bottle  with  the  best  of  them ;  and 
though  he  was  as  selfish  as  an  oyster, 
you  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
funny  way  in  which  he  confessed  his 
villanies.  Proto,  who  knew  more 
about  Squire  Bull's  stewards  than  any 
other  man  living — for  he  had  taken 
wages  under  them  all — regarded  the 
Juggler  with  intense  contempt.  He 
even  made  no  scruple  in  expressing 
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his  opinion  that  he  was  an  incapable 
little  jackanapes,  who  could  not  torn 
to  any  proper  pnrpose  the  small  allow- 
ance of  brains  with  which  he  had  been 
gifted  by  natnre.  He  even  went 
farther  than  this,  for,  in  clear  yiolation 
of  the  roles  of  the  honsehold,  he 
asserted  his  right  to  keep  his  corre- 
spondence, thongh  aboat  Squire  Ball's 
matters,  to  himself ;  and  woald  not 
even  show  it  to  the  steward. 

All  this  was  reported  to  the  Juggler 
by  two  or  three  dirty  rogues  who  had 
an  especial  spite  at  Protocol  because 
he  was  so  much  cleverer  than  them- 
selves. Still,  he  pretended  to  take  no 
notice ;  until  one  afternoon,  Protocol, 
who  was  then  a  little  excited,  made  an 
unfortunate  speech,  in  answer  to  an 
address  presented  to  him  by  some 
tatterdemalions  on  the  subject  of 
Scjuire  Ferdinando's  affairs,  which  the 
Juggler  instantly  fixed  on  as  an  act  of 
domestic  treason.  So,  without  one 
minute's  delay,  he  rushed  to  the  study 
where  Squire  Bull  was  sitting,  and 
stated,  in  a  most  resolute  manner,  that 
either  Protocol  or  he  must  leave  the 
house. 

^'IVe  submitted  to  his  insolence 
long,''  said  the  Juggler,  affecting  to 
wipe  away  a  tear ;  '*  and  had  he  only 
affironted  me,  I  am  sure  I  would  rather 
have  gone  down  to  my  grave  in  silence 
than  have  vexed  my  honoured  mas- 
ter!  But  how  can  I  hold  my  peace 
when  I  behold  him  making  mischief 
between  your  noble  self  and  your 
oldest  and  surest  friends?  He  has 
absolutely  gone  the  length  of  insult- 
ing the  excellent  Esquire  North. 
Ferdinando  declares  that  he  will  not 
call  again  at  Bullockshatch  so  long  as 
that  varlet  is  in  your  service.  Nick 
Frog  hates  him  like  poison ;  and  be- 
tween ourselves" — here  the  Juggler 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper — **  I 
have  more  than  a  suspicion  that  he 
has  been  privately  trafficking  with 
Peter!" 

'^  Bless  my  soul,  that's  serious  in- 
deed!" cried  the  Squire,  who  never 
heard  the  name  of  Peter  mentioned 
without  experiencing  a  spasm  in  his 
midriff.  "  But  I  can't  take  your  bare 
word  in  a  matter  of  this  kind — have 
you  any  proof  to  show  ?" 

"Ay,  there's  the  rub!"  quoth  the 
Jnggler.  "  He  has  the  impudence  to 
declare  that  he  won*t  allow  me,  who 


am  your  honour's  steward — I  may  al- 
most say  your  vicegerent  —  to  look 
over  his  letter-books,  or  to  know  any- 
thing that  he  is  doing.  For  all  I  can 
tell,  he  may  have  mortally  offended 
half  the  squires  in  the  county,  and 
got  your  honour  involved  in  a  dozen 
lawsuits;  but  if  it  is  your  honour's 
will—" 

*'  My  will,  puppy  ?"  roared  John. 
"  I  should  think  I  have  paid  too  much 
already  for  these  accursed  lawsuits  to 
be  ready  to  provoke  another !  Ho 
there — ^you  fellow,  Timber,  or  what- 
ever your  name  is—just  tumble  up- 
stairs, will  you,  and  desire  Mr  Proto- 
col to  come  here  immediately  with  his 
letter-book.  Tell  him  that  the  steward 
is  with  me." 

Presently  Protocol  entered,  with  a 
countenance  as  meek  as  a  nun's. 

"  Was  it  your  pleasure,  sir,  to  re- 
quire my  presence  ?  " 

"  Yes,  surely,"  said  the  Squire. 
"  What  the  mischief  is  this  you  have 
been  doing,  Protocol  ?  The  Juggler 
here  says  that  you  have  taken  it  upon 
yourself  to  write  threatening  letters 
to  my  neighbours  without  consulting 
him — Pm  sure  I  never  heard  a  word 
of  it — and  that  you  have  been  col- 
leaguing  with  that  horrid  old  knave, 
Peter.    How's  this,  eh  ?  " 

"As  for  intriguing  with  Peter," 
said  Protocol,  quite  quietly,  "  I  pray 
your  worship  to  remember  that  it  was 
not  /  who  advised  that  Mat-o'-the- 
Mint  should  be  sent  on  a  visit  to  Ma- 
caroni, which,  as  I  take  it,  was  the 
commencement  of  that  unlucky  busi- 
ness. Neither  was  I  favoured  with 
an  inspection  of  that  accurate  map  of 
your  worship's  estate,  marked  with 
certain  crosses,  which  Master  Matthew 
is  said  to  have  approved  of.  It  rather 
strikes  me  that,  if  you  wish  for  infor- 
mation on  those  subjects,  Mr  Jnggler 
is  capable  of  enlightening  you." 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
Juggler's  face  when  he  received  this 
home-thrust.  He  actually  chattered 
with  rage  and  apprehension. 

"  As  to  my  correspondence  with 
your  friends  and  neighbours,"  conti- 
nued Protocol,  with  a  graceful  bow, 
"  that  is,  and  ever  has  been,  open  to 
your  worship's  inspection.  If,  in  the 
course  of  negotiation,  some  matters 
of  a  peculiarly  delicate  nature  have 
not  been  sidbmitted  to  the  considera- 
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tion  of  yoar  steward,  that  dream- 
stance,  80  far  from  being  constroed 
into  an  act  of  disrespect  to  the  wor- 
shipful Sqnire  Ball,  onght  rather  to 
be  viewed  as  arising  from  the  deep 
responsibility  I  feel  in  everything  re- 
lating to  his  honour.  The  letters,  to 
which,  as  I  presume,  the  respectable 
Mr  Juggler  has  alluded  in  his  con- 
versation with  yonr  worship  previous 
to  my  being  honoured  with  a  sum- 
mons, were  certainly  not  laid  before 
him—" 

"  Your  worship  hears  that  ?  He 
confesses  it  I "  cried  the  Juggler. 

'^  And  for  this  reason,"  continued 
Protocol,  calmly,  ^^  that  they  are 
written  in  the  lUyrian,  Croatian, 
Bessarabian,  and  Morlachian  lan- 
guages, with  none  of  which,  in  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  my  learned  firiend  ac- 
quainted. But  in  case  I  should  be 
erroneously  informed  upon  that  point, 
I  now  take  the  liberty  of  handing  him 
an  exact  transcript  of  the  documents 
in  question ;"  and  so  saying,  he  ten- 
dered a  huge  packet  of  papers  to  the 
Juggler. 

*'  Come,  that  sounds  fair  enough," 
said  the  Squire.  ^*  Read  them  aloud, 
Johnny,  and  let  us  hear  what  they 
are  all  about." 

He  might  as  well  have  asked  the 
Juggler  to  try  his  hand  at  a  version 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Of  all  the  infernal 
pothooks  that  ever  were  seen,  these 
seemed  the  most  crabbed.  He  could 
not  even  make  out  a  single  letter. 

"I  seel"  said  the  l^uire,  good- 
naturedly,  *^  the  little  man  is  a  good 
deal  bothered.    Take  them  to  your 


office.  Juggler,  and  let  somebody  help 
yon  to  a  translation.  And  now,  that 
all  is  explained,  do,  for  any  sake,  let 
us  have  peace  in  the  household." 

**  In  order,  sir,  that  that  desirable 
object  may  be  attained,"  said  Proto- 
col, with  the  dignity  of  a  bashaw,  "  I 
am  about  to  make  a  vast  sacrifice. 
Forty  years  have  wellnigh  elapsed 
since  I  first  had  the  honour  of  serving 
yon,  and  forty  more,  were  I  to  live  so 
long,  could  not  obliterate  my  sense  of 
gratitude.  Something  I  have  done, 
however  imperfectly;  but  of  that  it 
becomes  me  not  to  speak.  Had  it 
been  left  to  myself,  dear  and  honoured 
master,  I  would  willingly  have  died 
in  your  service.  But  honour  is  a 
fiower  too  tender  to  brook  even  the 
breath  of  calumny.  I  have  enemies 
— well,  I  yield  to  them.  I  now  re- 
sign my  office ;  and  whatever  may  be 
my  future  fate,  believe  me  that  my 
last  prayer  shall  be  that  yonr  chair 
may  be  surrounded  by  none  less  faith- 
ful and  tme  than  the  undersigned." 

And  with  a  deep  reverence  Protocol 
left  the  room. 

*'*'  Resigned ! "  ejaculated  the  petri- 
fied Juggler.  ^^  Well,  that  is  a  stun- 
ner I " 

"  You  may  go  down  stairs,  sir  I " 
said  Squire  BuU,  sternly ;  *^  yon  see 
what  you  have  done." 

The  Juggler  obeyed.  On  descend- 
ing, he  found  Protocol  standing  in  the 
lobby. 

"  Just  see  where  you  will  be,  a 
month  from  the  present  time,  my  fine 
fellow  I"  remarked  Protocol.  The 
Juggler  burst  into  a  cold  sweat. 


OBlfTER  IL 
HOW  PROTOCOL  OOT  RID  OF  THS  JUOOJURR ;    A!fD  HOW  MA-NLRY   WAS  MADE  STEWARD. 


Protocol,  however, — though  he  had 
certainly,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  resigned  his  office, — by  no  means 
left  the  house.  On  the  contrary,  he 
appeared  in  servants'-hall  as  usual, 
took  his  commons  with  them,  and 
appeared  as  merry  as  a  grig.  Had 
you  seen  him  there,  you  would  have 
thought  him  to  be  the  blandest,  most 
benevolent,  and  kind -hearted  crea- 
ture in  the  world.  Neither  by  look, 
sign,  nor  word,  did  he  betray  any 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction;  nay, 
when  the  Juggler  got  up  after  dinner 
to  make  a  speech,  as  was  the  osoal 


custom,  Protocol  was  observed  to 
cheer  him  with  great  cordiality;  in 
so  much  that  a  few  simple  souls  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  mightily  edi- 
fied by  his  Christian  forbearance,  and 
thought  that  the  Juggler  had  com- 
mitt^  a  vast  blunder  in  parting  with 
so  estimable  a  colleague.  Devilsdust, 
Bendigo,  and  the  rest  of  that  gang, 
were  not  altogether  imposed  on  by 
appearances ;  but,  concluding  that 
Protocol  must  inwardly  cherish  feel- 
ings of  intense  revenge  against  the 
Juggler,  they  delicately  insinuated 
that,  if  he  were  so  pleased,  they  would 
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have  no  objections  to  put  themselves 
nader  his  gaidance,  and  make  a  grand 
attack  upon  the  steward,  who,  they 
said,  had  used  him  most  scarvily. 
Protocol,  however,  declined  their 
advances  with  the  serene  smile  of 
a  martyr,  protesting  that  his  sole 
anxiety  was  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
estate ;  and  that,  in  reality,  the  ab- 
dication of  office  was  a  vast  relief  to 
his  mind.  He  might  jast  as  well 
have  said  that  a  dram-drinker  of  forty 
years'  standing  was  anxious  to  become 
atee-totaller;  but  Protocol  was  never 
80  great  as  when  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  paradox. 

It  so  happened  that,  at  that  time, 
the  principal  subject  for  discussion  in 
servants'- hall,  was  a  proposal  for 
swearing  in  a  number  of  the  young 
lads  on  the  estate  as  special  con- 
stables. The  recent  proceedings  in 
the  Baboonery  had  left  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  sane  man,  that  com- 
mon prudence  required  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  watchmen  and 
gamekeepers  on  Bullockshatch ;  and 
even  Devilsdust,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  compelled  to  hold  his  tongue. 
But  there  was  some  difficulty  about 
the  details.  The  Juggler,  whose 
mental  optics  had  a  decided  squint, 
somehow  or  another  took  up  the  idea 
that  no  special  constable  ought  to  be 
required  to  do  more  than  guard  his 
own  house — an  office  which  any  man 
would  be  likely  to  perform  whether 
he  was  a  constable  or  not.  It  was 
demonstrated  to  him,  but  in  vain, 
that  the  only  use  of  having  these 
special  constables  at  all,  was  to  make 
them,  in  case  of  necessity,  perform 
the  duty  of  the  regular  watchmen  in 
case  these  latter  might  be  summoned 
elsewhere;  and  that  a  constable 
should  be  empowered  to  act,  not  only 
in  his  own  township,  but  over  the 
whole  of  Bullockshatch.  However, 
you  might  as  well  attempt  to  cart 
away  the  Goodwin  Sands  as  to  rea- 
son the  Juggler  out  of  one  of  bis 
crotchets.  The  better  class  of  the 
servants  did  what  they  could  to  per- 
suade him ;  but  all  was  of  no  use. 
He  even  declared  that,  if  his  views 
were  not  adopted,  he  would  wash  his 
hands  of  the  whole  matter,  and  let 
the  people  of  Bullockshatch  defend 
themselves  in  any  way  they  pleased, 
in  case  Nap,  in  one  of  his  drunken 
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frolics,  should  venture  to  cross  the 
canal. 

This  was  by  far  too  serious  a  busi- 
ness to  admit  of  paltering.  The  Juggler 
was  told,  over  and  over  again,  that 
the  safety  of  the  estate  was  a  consi- 
deration of  the  first  importance,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  allowed  to 
supersede  it.  Such  was  by  no  means 
his  view.  Now  that  Protocol  was  his 
enemy,  he  thought  that  he  durst  not 
take  a  single  step  without  the  con- 
carrence  of  Devilsdust  and  his  allies, 
forgetting  altogether  that  those  very 
fellows  owed  him  a  most  bitter  grudge, 
for  having  excluded  them  from  parti- 
cipation in  any  of  the  offices  or  per- 
quisites of  the  household.  Had  he 
chosen  to  take  the  advice  of  the  more 
respectable  servants,  who  were  ready, 
though  disagreeing  with  him  on  many 
points  of  domestic  economy,  to  have 
backed  him  to  the  utmost  in  any 
measure  for  the  security  of  Bullocks- 
hatch, he  might  have  snapped  his 
fingers,  not  only  at  Devilsdust,  but 
at  the  whole  of  creation.  However, 
his  conceit  was  such,  that  he  hated 
advice  worse  than  colchicum  ;  in  fact, 
he  was  like  the  Irish  pig,  which  will 
only  go  forward  when  you  pull  it 
vehemently  by  the  tail. 

When  the  discussion  first  came  on 
in  servants'-hall,  Protocol  was  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse.  Nobody  could 
form  the  least  idea  of  the  real  nature 
of  his  sentiments.  He  nodded  blandly 
in  acquiescence  to  every  argument 
that  was  brought  forward,  but  it  was 
'especially  remarked  that  he  never 
committed  himself  by  a  single  cheer ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  Juggler,  who  had 
drunk  three  or  four  glasses  of  bad 
Cape  wine,  by  way  of  fortifying  him- 
self for  the  task,  had  announced,  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  that  if  any 
change  in  the  disposition  of  the  spe- 
cial constables  should  be  resolved 
upon,  he  would  that  instant  throw  up 
his  stewardship,  that  a  peculiar  gleam 
of  satisfaction  was  seen  to  animate 
the  eye  of  Protocol.  He  knew  then 
that  the  bird  was  beneath  his  net. 
So,  with  a  great  appearance  of  bland - 
ness  and  self-sacrifice,  he  rose.  He 
regretted  extremely,  he  said,  that  his 
beloved  friend  the  steward,  had,  upon 
this  one  most  important  point  of  the 
general  safety  of  the  estate,  com- 
mitted a  most  grievous  error.    His 
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heart  wept  tears  of  blood  at  the  an- 
noancement — about  which  there  could 
be  no  mistake — that,  if  this  point  of 
the  scheme  were  not  carried,  Squire 
Boil  must  be  prepared  to  look  out  for 
another  steward.  Nothing,  since  his 
infancy,  had  affected  him  so  much 
as  this  declaration — which  was  so 
nneqniyocal,  that  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  retracted.  He  would  have 
^ne  down  on  his  bended  knees 
to  implore  the  Juggler  not  thus  to 
.  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  house- 
hold ;  but,  unfortunately^  he  was  too 
late.  The  fiat  had  gone  out.  It  was 
now  impossible  to  recall  it ;  and  their 
only  choice  lay  between  the  safety  of 
BuUockshatcb,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  Juggler  as  steward.  He  loved 
the  Juggler  much,  but  he  loved  Squire 
Bull  more.  There  were  old  associa- 
tions connected  with  his  honourable 
friend  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  forget.  He  recollected  him 
when  he  was  a  baby,  and  very  beau- 
tiful it  was  to  behold  the  indomitable 
manner  in  which  he  constantly  spurred 
against  bis  nurse.  But  those  sweet 
scenes  of  old  recollection  must  not  be 
allowed  to  sway  his  opinion  on  this 
all-important  topic.  He  denied  every 
word,  and  controverted  every  argu- 
ment which  the  learned  steward  had 
uttered.  It  was  agonising,  no  doubt, 
for  him  to  oppose  an  early  friend; 
but  this  ho  must  say,  that  if  the 
Juggler  had  been  in  the  pay  of  Nap, 
he  could  not  have  managed  matters 
more  adroitly  to  provoke  a  visit, 
than  was  exhibited  by  the  present 
proposal. 

And  so,  when  the  vote  was  called, 
the  Juggler  was  left  in  a  miuority  I 

I  don*t  think  he  slept  much  that 
night ;  however,  on  the  next  morning, 
he  had  no  help  for  it  but  to  wait  on 
Squire  Bull  and  give  up  his  place. 

"Tis  your  own  fault,"  said  the 
Squire,  after  he  had  heard  him  to  an 
end.  ^^  You  will  always  be  so  con- 
foundedly pig-headed  1  However,  the 
thing  is  done  now,  and  it  is  useless  to 
make  reflections.  I  suppose  you 
don*t  want  me  to  send  for  Gray,  or 
Claretson,  or  any  of  that  set?  Of 
coarse  not.  Well  then,  what  do  ^ou 
say  to  Manley  ?  lle'a  a  fine  spirited 
fellow,  and  I  know  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  servants  would  prefer  him 
to  any  one  else.    What  say  yoo  ?  " 
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*^  Ahem  ! "  quoth  the  Juggler, 
^'  your  worship  sees  that  I  have  a 
delicacy,  as  it  were ;  and  the  fact  is, 
that — but  I  keep  your  honour  wait- 
ing. Manley  is  a  most  excellent  in- 
dividual— a  little  hasty  perhaps,  but 
no  man  can  say  that  he  has  not  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  him.  How- 
somd'ever,  as  it  were — " 

"Cut  short  your  hawking,  sir  I" 
said  the  Squire,  "  and  let  me  under- 
stand precisely  what  you  mean.  You 
think,  then,  that  I  ought  not  to  send 
for  Manley  ?  " 

"Quito  the  reverse  I"  ejaculated 
the  Juggler.  "  I  was  iust  going  to 
remark  that  he  was  perhaps  the  very 
best  man  for  your  honour^s  service. 
I  doubt  not  that  he  will  keep  the 
books,  after  a  time,  to  satisfaction, 
though  mayhap  he  may  not  be  skilled 
in  the  matter  of  double  entry,  as  a 
certain  person  —  but  of  that  more 
anon.  Yes,  your  worship,  I  would 
certainly  venture  to  suggest  that 
Manley  should  be  called  in — ^indeed 
it  was  for  that  purpose  that  I  have 
waited  upon  you  so  early." 

"So  be  it  then,"  said  the  Squire, 
"and  now  you  may  go  about  your 
business." 

The  Juggler  accordingly  descended 
to  his  closet,  and  betook  himself  to 
the  thimble  and  peas,  as  was  his 
habit  whenever  he  felt  embarrassed. 

"  I  could  almost  wish,"  quoth  he, 
after  having  cheated  himself  several 
times  runnmg,  "that  I  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Baltic!  It's  not  so 
much  the  loss  of  my  place,  though 
that  is  no  laughing  matter,  that  I 
care  for — what  vexes  me  is  the  tri- 
umph of  the  doublefaced  old  rascal, 
Protocol  1  This  will  be  a  lesson  to 
me  hereafter,  if  I  ever  got  another 
chance,  to  take  care  how  I  talk  about 
resignation  before  I  am  sure  of  my 
game.  'Adzooks!  I  could  tear  my 
hair  when  I  think  what  a  simpleton  I 
have  been.  And  so  Bull  has  deter- 
mined to  call  in  Manley  I  Well—I'm 
glad  of  it.  If  Claretson  had  been  the 
man,  I  might  have  shut  up  shop  for 
ever.  Let's  see  how  things  look. 
Manley  stands  well  with  the  tenantry, 
but  he  won't  go  down  with  the  vil- 
lagers ;  for  he  opposed  the  removal  of 
the  tolls  on  the  boundary  of  the 
estate.  I  wonder  whether  he  will  try 
to  put  them  up  again?    All's  one  for 
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that;  we  must  make  the  vHla^rs 
believe  that  he  intends  to  do  it,  and 
nobody  can  bamboozle  them  half  so 
well  as  DevUsdost.  I  most  tiy  to 
get  him  to  help  us  in  this  pinch. 
Then,  if  the  tolls  are  not  pat  np  again, 
we  most  endeavonr  to  persuade  the 
tenantry  that  Manley  has  cheated 
them.  It  is  ten  thousand  pities  that 
he  has  declared  himself  so  strongly 
against  Peter  1  Old  Martin  will  stick 
to  him  like  a  leech,  and,  mayhap,  Jack 
idso.  Howover,  we  are  tolerably  sure 
of  Obadiah  and  Moses.  And  if  he 
should  happen  to  take  young  Glossin, 
who  is  the  especial  confidant  of  that 
ninny-hammer  Augustine,  into  the 
household,  we  may  charge  him  with 
Peterism  at  once.  I  wonder  what 
Glossin,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
Grime,  Ghoul,  and  the  rest  of  that 
lot,  will  do?  They  have  been  at 
loggerheads  with  him  for  the  last  six 
years,  about  that  business  of  the  tolls, 
but  they  might  shake  hands  and  be 
friends  now,  unless  they  are  playing 
some  deep  game  of  their  own  which  I 
cannot  fathom.  At  all  events,  my 
course  is  clear:  the  sooner  I  see 
Devllsdust  the  better.'* 

We  are  sorry  to  record  it,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  Juggler,  immediately 
after  having  advised  Squire  Bull  to 
intrust  the  regulation  of  his  house- 
hold and  the  management  of  his 
estate  to  Manley,  posted  off  to  Devils- 
dust,  and  took  sweet  counsel  with  that 
well  -  disposed  individual  as  to  the 
most  effective  method  of  throwing 
obstacles  in  his  way.  Nay,  he  even 
called  a  meeting  in  his  own  private 
room,  to  which  Devilsdust,  Bendigo, 
and  Hum  were  summoned,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  how  they  might 
compass  the  dismissal  of  Manley,  even 
before  he  had  taken  his  seat  at  his 
desk  I  It  would  have  been  more  pru- 
dent had  the  Juggler  abstained  from 
this  step,  for  several  of  the  servants 
who  attended  bore  him  no  especial 
love,  and  Hum  in  particular  took  the 
opportunity  of  reaiding  him  a  sound 
lecture  on  his  past  misbehaviour. 
Not  that  Hum  was  by  any  means  a 
straight-laced  moralist,  nor  inspired 
with  any  virtuous  zeal  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  household.  He  said 
nothing  about  faults  of  administra- 
tion, jobs,  petty  larcenies,  or  other 
similar  pcKScieidilloes — he  complained 
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only  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
Juggler  in  giving  all  the  best  places 
in  the  household  to  his  own  rela- 
tives. 

*•*  And  I  shall  make  free  to  say  this 
much  to  the  honourable  Juggler,'* 
quoth  Hum,  *^  that  if  we  are  to  act 
together  for  the  future,  it  can  only  be 
on  the  understanding  that,  in  case  he 
recovers  the  stewardship,  I  and  mine 
are  to  be  allowed  a  pluck  at  the  public 
pigeon.  These  old  hands  have  never 
been  permitted  to  finger  a  feather, 
and  I  won't  stand  such  injustice 
longer.  Therefore,  if  anything  is  to 
be  done,  we  must  have  a  distinct  as- 
surance that,  from  this  time  forward, 
there  shall  be  an  end  of  family  alli- 
ances, and  that  every  servant  who 
backs  the  Juggler  shall  be  entitled  to 
his  fair  share  of  perquisites." 

This  speech  of  Hum's,  who  was 
now  a  very  antiquated  raven,  met 
with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  brood ;  and 
the  Juggler  was  forced  to  promise, 
without  however  pledging  himself  to 
details,  that,  at  the  next  partition  of 
spoils,  matters  would  be  placed  on  a 
broader  basis.  This  did  him  no  good 
with  his  former  confederates ;  but  he 
could  not  help  himself.  Had  he 
maintained  silence  upon  that  point, 
neither  Devilsdust  nor  any  one  else 
would  have  bestirred  himself.  This  in- 
terview, however,  seemed  to  suggest 
to  him  a  new  train  of  ideas.  He  shut 
himself  up  in  his  room  for  several 
days  together  with  nothing  but  his 
favourite  implements,  no  doubt  for 
the  purpose  of  working  out  some 
vastly  mgenious  problem.  When  be 
emer|;ed,  there  was  an  evident  altera- 
tion m  his  countenance,  habits,  and 
demeanour.  He  bowed  coolly,  though 
civilly,  to  Gray,  and  was  polite,  but 
nothing  more,  to  Devilsdust ;  but  he 
left  his  card  for  Augustine,  smiled 
benignantly  on  Glossin,  poked  Grime 
occasiomdly  on  the  ribs,  and  even 
listened,  for  two  stricken  hours,  with 
an  appearance  of  intense  interest,  to 
the  awful  narratives  of  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  who  was  probably  the 
most  consummate  proser  on  the  face 
of  the  terraqueous  globe.  Why  the 
Juggler  did  all  this,  we  shall  possibly 
learn  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  time,  Manley  obeyed 
the  Squire's  summons,  and — though 
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he  did  not  covet  the  post,  for  he  had 
a  good  independence  of  his  own,  and 
was  as  fond  of  his  ease  as  any  man — 
agreed,  in  this  pinch,  to  assume  the 
office  of  steward. 

"  Lookye,  Squire,"  said  he,  "  there 
are  no  donbt  great  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  it  would  be  absurd  in  me  to 
underrate  them.  I  don't  wish  to  make 
any  reflections  on  the  conduct  of 
former  stewards,  but  this  much  is 
dear,  that,  by  their  methods,  they 
have  so  divided  the  servants  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  carry  on  your  busi- 
ness. We  must  go  back  to  the 
tenantry  and  villagers,  and  get  a  new 
set.  ]Now,  you  know  my  opinion  is 
that,  in  the  matter  of  the  tolls,  the 
tenantry  were  ill-used.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that,  since  that  time,  the  mines 
have  not  made  a  difference ;  but  ill- 
nsed  they  were,  and  I  never  can  main- 
tain the  contrary.  However,  the  tolls 
have  been  taken  off,  and  if  the  people 
on  your  estate  don't  wish  to  have 
them  reimposed,  I  certainly  shall  not 
insist  upon  it ;  so  the  best  way  will 
be  to  take  the  opinion  of  Bullocks- 
hatch  upon  that  matter.  As  to  other 
things,  I  see  no  great  difficulty.  We 
shall  do  our  duty  at  Quarters*  Ses- 
sions, and  suppress  pettifogging — take 
care  that  there  is  an  efficient  staff  of 
watchmen  and  constables — maintain 
a  proper  patrol  on  the  canal — examine 
the  household  books,  and  put  an  end 
to  filching — keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
Peter,  and  upon  that  absurd  c.*eature 
Augustine — and  cultivate  to  the  ut- 
most a  friendly  understanding  with 
the  neighbouring  squires." 

"Bravo,  Manleyl  You  are  the 
man  for  my  money,"  said  Squire 
Bull,  with  a  hearty  gripe  of  his  fist. 
^*  It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  such 
good,  old,  sound  BuUockshatch  doc- 
trine I  Why,  between  you  and  me, 
every  one  of  the  stewards  I  have  had 
for  the  last  twenty  years  —  except, 
perhaps,  poor  Sheepface,  who  was  not 
a  bad  sort  of  fellow — have  attempted 
to  humbug  me  from  the  beginning. 
I  never  knew  what  they  might  do  the 
week  after  I  gave  them  their  appoint- 
ments. Lord!  what  a  comfort  it  is 
to  deal  with  a  plain-spoken  man. 
That  Juggler  nearly  drove  me  out  of 
my  senses ;  and  no  wonder,  with  his 
confounded  peas  and  thimble  1  So, 
settle    the   matter   as    you    please. 
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Manley— only,  take  care  of  that  lad 
Gloesin.  I  don't  like  civet,  but  I  de- 
test frankincense;  and  it  strikes  me 
he  has  a  curious  perfume.  Sir  An- 
drew Aguecheek  too,  who  is  said  to 
adhere  to  Jack,  is  an  odd  kind  of  cus- 
tomer. I  doubt  whether  Jack  knows 
exactly  what  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes;  but  it  does  strike  me  that 
flannel  is  more  convenient  worn  next 
the  skin  than  haircloth.  However, 
tastes  may  disagree.  I  merely  men- 
tion these  matters  by  way  of  hint. 
Keep  your  eyes  open.  Some  of  these 
fellows  bear  you  a  grudge ;  and  if  you 
don't  think  it  right  to  offer  them  places, 
they  will  do  all  they  can  to  trip  up  your 
heels  on  the  first  opportunity." 

Now  yon  must  know  that  Glossin, 
Aguecheek,  Grime,  and  Ghoul,  had  all 
filled  departments  in  the  household 
under  former  stewards,  and  as  they 
were  really  capable  of  doing  their 
work  decently,  under  proper  superin- 
tendence, Manley  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  replaced  some  of 
them  in  the  establishment.  But  they 
would  not  forgive  Manley  for  having 
stuck  tightly  to  the  cause  of  the  ten- 
antry, whom  they  had  wronged  in  the 
matter  of  the  toll-duties;  and  they 
bore  too  proud  a  stomach  to  act  under 
his  orders.  Besides  this,  they  had  a 
mortal  hatred  and  aversion  to  young 
Alroy,  a  very  clever  fellow  who  had 
shown  them  up  more  than  once  in 
servants'-hall,  and  who,  in  fact, 
could  make  mincemeat  of  them  when- 
ever he  pleased.  One  day,  at  a 
wrestling-bout,  Alroy  undertook  to 
throw  any  three  of  them,  one  after 
another;  and  he  did  it,  too,  in  so  satis- 
factory a  manner  that  they  did  not 
venture  to  offer  themselves  again. 
To  account  for  their  defeat,  they  be- 
gan to  talk  about  foul  play,  gladiators, 
and  so  forth,  which  simply  meant 
that  they  feared  as  well  as  hated 
Alroy ;  and  as  Manley  was  sure  to 
promote  him  in  the  Squire's  service, 
they  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
they  would  not  act  with  such  an  asso- 
ciate. There  were  some  long-headed 
fellows  among  them,  as  you  will 
readily  admit  when  you  hear  how 
they  cozened  the  Juggler. 

Manley,  being  thus  left  to  himself, 
made  the  best  arrangements  he  could 
for  the  regulation  of  the  household ; 
and  it  was  universally  admitted  that 
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the  new  hands  showed  a  great  deal 
more  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  daties  than  had  been 
exhibited  by  the  old  ones,  thongh  the 
latter  bragged  of  their  experience. 
Bat  you  are  not  to  snppose  that  all 
this  was  done  without  some  show  of 
opposition.  In  obedience  to  the  hint 
they  had  received  from  the  Juggler, 
Devilsdust  and  Bendigo  went  down  to 
the  Tillages,  posted  enormous  placards 
tosummon  meetings,  and  declared  that 
Manlcy  was  about  to  raise  the  tolls 
and  double  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf.  That,  of  course,  was  a  mere 
invention  of  theirs,  but  they  stated 
it  as  a  positive  fact,  and  called  upon 
.the  villagers  to  resist  any  such  act  of 
infamous  oppression.  However,  they 
had  gulled  the  poor  people  so  often, 
that  their  attempts,  this  time,  proved 
perfectly  unavailing.  Very  few  came 
to  their  meetings ;  and  even  those  who 
did  so,  refused  flatly  to  contribute  a 
single  halfpenny  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  room. 

Shortly  after,  Manley  took  occasion, 
in  the  upper  servants'-hall,  to  give  a 
distinct  outline  of  the  course  which,  as 
steward,  he  intended  to  pursue.  The 
main  substance  of  it  has  been  given 
already  in  his  conversation  with  the 
Squire,  but  with  regard  to  the  matter 
of  toll- duties,  he  added  a  few  words. 

"Ye  know,  gentlemen,**  said  he, 
"  that  for  the  last  six  years  this  ques- 
tion hath  been  a  bone  of  contention 
over  the  whole  estate,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  it  should  now  be  put  at 
rest  for  ever.  To  which  end,  I  think 
the  decision  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
tenantry  and  viUagers,  who,  according 
to  the  immemorial  usage  of  the 
Manor,  must  return  a  new  set  of  un- 
der servants  to  the  house.  I  have 
all  along  said  that  this  matter  of  the 
tolls  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to 
them ;  and  whatever  view  they  take, 
I  shall  act  accordingly.  You  see  this  is 
a  point  which  materially  affects  the 
Squire's  rental,  and  I  want  to  keep 
everything  square."  No  objection 
was  made  to  this  proposal ;  and  the 


rest  of  Manley's  statement  was  so 
straightforward  and  satisfactory,  that 
even  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  approved 
of  it.  "  Except  in  that  matter  of  the 
toll- duties,"  said  he,  "  I  am  ready  to 
give  my  support  to  Mr  Manley,  as  no 
difference  of  opinion  exists  between  us 
upon  any  other  point."  This,  you 
will  admit,  was  distinct  enough  ;  and 
Aguecheek's  speech,  having  somehow 
or  other  found  its  way  into  the  news- 
papers, gave  vast  pleasure  to  the 
tenantry,  who  were  now  weary  of  the 
dissensions  in  the  household,  and 
wished  to  see  the  more  respectable 
portion  of  the  servants  acting  cordially 
together.  They  thought,  very  justly, 
that  it  was  a  great  pity  there  should 
be  any  wrangHng,  while  matters  were 
in  so  ticklish  a  position  on  the  other 
side  of  the  canal ;  and  they  desired, 
above  all  things,  to  be  finally  quit 
of  the  Juggler,  whose  notorious  in- 
competence and  fantastic  tricks  had 
brought  the  estate  into  discredit. 
Therefore  they  were  delighted  to  hear 
from  Sir  Andrew,  that,  when  the  mat- 
ter of  the  toll-duties  was  set  at  rest, 
he  would  give  his  support  to  Manley, 
and  they  angured  the  same  thing  of 
Glossin,  Ghoul,  and  several  others, 
who  took  care  not  to  contradict  the 
impression.  Grime,  however,  who 
was  a  violent  imperious  fellow,  made 
no  pretences  of  the  kind,  but  went 
about  abusing  Alroy  like  a  pickpocket. 
Indeed,  his  language  was  so  virulent 
that  many  people  suspected  he  had 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 

How  far  Aguecheek  kept  his  word, 
you  shall  presently  hear.  The  term- 
time  was  now  drawing  nigh ;  so,  as 
soon  as  Manley  had  put  the  house  in 
order.  Squire  Bull  assembled  the 
household  in  the  upper  servants'-hall, 
thanked  them  for  what  they  had  done, 
(which,  in  reality,  was  notmnch,)  and 
gave  them  a  formal  dismissal.  "  And 
most  devoutly  do  I  trust,"  said  the 
Squire,  as  the  last  of  them  left  the 
house,  "  that  I  may  never  set  eyes 
upon  some  of  their  scurvy  faces 
again ! " 


CHAPTEK  III. 


now  THS  NSW  8KRVANT9  WKRS  CHOSKJT,  AND  BOW  MANLSY  RSSIOWSD  THS  8TSWARA8HIP  ; 

AX.80  TOUCHINO  GLOSSIN  AND  THJB  JUOOLKR. 

There  was,  as  you  may  suppose,     about  the  time  when  the  new  servants 
considerable  excitement  on  the  estate    were  to  be  chosen.    A  vast  number 
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of  hands  were  looking  oat  for  situa- 
tions, and  I  daresay  there  were  at 
least   three    applications   for   every 
place  that  was  yacant.    Formerly  it 
was  the  cnstom  to  retam  none  to  the 
household  but  such  persons  as  were 
the  most  likely  to  serve  Squire  Bull 
faithfully,  and  to  look  after  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  estate ;  but  those 
days  were  long  gone  by.  Now,  when 
a  fellow  came  forward  as   a   can- 
didate, there  were  no  perquisitions 
made  regarding  his  capability  or  pre- 
vious character.    He  was  simply  re- 
quired to  say  whether  he  would  sup- 
port  Manley,    or   the   Juggler,    or 
Devilsdust,  or  mayhap  Peter;  and, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  reply, 
he  was  sent  in  or  kept  out,  according 
as  the  majority  ruled.  This  produced 
endless  confusion  —  the  Devilsdusts 
voting  against  the  Jugglers,  and  the 
Manleyites  in  the  teeth  of  the  Glos- 
sins—so  that,  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  the  whole  estate  was  in  great 
commotion.    Some  men  made  narrow 
escapes.    The  Juggler  himself,  who 
was  forced  to  take  his  chance  like 
others,  was  reappointed  through  the 
interest  of  Moses.    Glossin  and  seve- 
ral of  his  friends  were  permitted  to 
go  back  to  the   household  on    the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  sup- 
port Manley.    Peter,  as  usual,  was 
as  active  as  the  devil  in  a  gale  of 
wind;  but,  as  he  did  not  judge  it 
prudent  to  show  himself  at  this  junc- 
ture in  Bullockshatch,  he  made  the 
farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond 
the  scene  of  bis  operations,  and  ac- 
tually procured   the    nomination  of 
some  fifty  fellows,  to  whom  he  ad- 
ministered an  oath  on  the  holy  poker 
that  they  would  do  their  utmost  to 
turn  out  every  one  of  Squire  Bull's 
stewards  in  succession,  until  Patrick 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Peter,  who  proposed  to 
dap  him  into  the  Inquisition,  and  to 
confiscate  every  acre  of  his  land !    I 
need  hardly  tell  you  that  to  Donny- 
brook  and  Shillelah  a  large  share  of 
the  credit  of  having   selected  such 
trustworthy  servants  was  due.    In- 
deed, during  the  whole  time  that  this 
business  was  going  on,  no  respectable 
man  who  detested  Peter  could  be 
sure  of  his  life  if  he  ventured  six 
yards  beyond  his  own  threshold. 
But  the  longest  day  has  an  end; 
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and  at  length  all  the  servants  were 
returned.  Just  before  they  met, 
however,  a  melancholy  event  occur- 
red. Old  Arthur,  of  whom  honour- 
able mention  has  been  made  in  pre- 
vious chapters  of  this  history,  died 
full  of  years  and  honours ;  and  the 
last  word  that  he  uttered  was  a  fer- 
vent exhortation  to  the  people  of 
Bullockshatch  to  reconcile  their  dif- 
ferences and  to  watch  over  the  safety 
of  the  estate.  The  Squire  felt  that 
in  Arthur  he  had  lost  his  best  friend 
and  trustiest  counsellor;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  on  any  former  occa- 
sion was  there  such  general  mourning 
and  lamentation.  It  was  agreed  that 
no  household  business  should  be  trans- 
acted until  his  funeral  was  over ;  and 
almost  all  of  the  neighbouring  squires 
sent  some  of  their  people  to  assist  at 
the  sad  ceremony. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  that  over, 
than  a  very  sharp  skirmish  com- 
menced in  servants' -hall.  Manley 
had  taken  the  very  first  opportunity 
of  announcing  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  do  anything  in  the  matter  of  the 
tolls,  as  it  appeared  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Bullockshatch  were 
opposed  to  any  alteration.  One  would 
have  thought  that  such  an  announce- 
ment could  not  fail  to  be  satisfactory 
to  Devilsdust  and  the  others,  since 
it  was  the  very  thing  that  they 
had  all  along  been  contending  for. 
But  no.  They  declared  that  nothing 
would  content  them  short  of  a  vote 
of  the  servants  to  the  efiect  that  the 
removal  of  the  tolls  was  a  wise  and 
beneficial  measure  for  the  whole  of 
Bullockshatch,  and  that  immense 
prosperity  had  been  caused  thereby. 
Now,  considering  that  some  four  years 
after  the  lowering  of  these  toll-duties, 
Devilsdust  and  Bendigo  had  been 
almost  brought  to  a  stand -still,  and 
that  half  the  shopkeepers  and  retail 
dealers  in  the  villages  had  been 
shouting  that  they  were  ruined  for 
want  of  custom,  it  did  require  a  con- 
siderable share  of  impudence  to  make 
any  such  proposal.  The  fact  was, 
and  they  knew  it,  that  but  for  the 
lucky  discovery  of  some  new  mines, 
Squire  Bull's  affaks  would  have  been 
in  a  wretched  state,  and  that  the 
lowering  of  the  tolls  had  done  him  no 
good  whatever,  but  the  reverse.  The 
vote,  moreover,  if  carried,  could  have 
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been  of  no  manner  of  use ;  bat  what 
Deyilsdast,  and  also  the  Jailer 
wanted,  was  to  force  an  obnoxions 
proposition  down  the  throat  of  Manley, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  so  dis- 
gusted by  their  conduct  as  to  throw 
np  the  books  at  once. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  such  a 
vote  might  have  been  carried ;  for 
Glossin,  now  that  he  found  himself 
safe  in  servants^-hall,  began  to  mani- 
fest anything  but  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion to  those  who  stood  by  the 
steward  ;  and  so,  for  that  matter,  did 
Grime,  and  others  of  his  kidney.  But, 
to  the  amazement  of  everybody, 
when  the  discussion  had  gone  a  cer- 
tain length.  Protocol  got  np,  and 
spoke  as  follows : — 

"  Lookye,  my  lads  I  some  of  you 
are  new  hands  to  the  service,  and  it 
may  be  as  well  for  you  to  listen  to  a 
word  or  two  from  an  old  stager.    I 
can't  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  dirty 
business.    Te  know,  all  of  ye,  that  I 
was  for  the  reduction  of  the  tolls  ; 
and  by  that  opinion  I  stick.    But 
berets  Alroy,  and  English,  and  a  lot 
more,   who  thought  differently;  and 
now  that  they  are  giving  up— as  I 
think  very  handsomely — their  views  in 
deference  to  yours,  is  it  reasonable  to 
ask  them  to  say  that  they  have  been 
wrong  all  this  while  ?    If  yon  gained 
a  suit  at  law,  would  vou  not  be  con- 
tented with   the  judgment  and  the 
money  ?    Well — that's  just  the  case 
here.    My  dear  friend,  the  Juggler, 
whom  I  honour  as  my  own  life,  wants 
you  to  vote  that  it  was  right  to  take 
off  the  tolls  six  years  ago.    Was  that 
not  voted  at  the  time  ?    You  might 
as  well  be  asked  to  vote  that  it  was 
right  and  proper  that  he  should  have 
drawn  his  salary  as  steward  for  I 
don't  know  how  many  years  back. 
These  things  are  not  your  business. 
Take  my  advice,  and  stick  to  what  is 
actually  before  you.     Mr   Manley, 
the  steward,  tells  you  that  be  does 
not  intend  to  raise  the  tolls.    Well, 
then ;  why  can't  you  approve  of  that, 
without    referring  to  bygones  ?      I 
really  am  sorry  that  this  matter  has 
been  mooted;   and  I  must  tell  my 
friend,  Jug,  there,  that  he  is  going 
rather  too  fkst,     *  Le  gentil-homme  eat 
Umjours  gtntiUhomme^^ — a   proverb 
which  I  need  not  translate  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr  Devilsdost,  as  he  oonld 


not  possibly  appreciate  it ;  but  I 
warn  you  all,  once  again,  not  to 
sacrifice  the  credit  of  the  household." 

Protocol  was,  no  doubt,  the  most 
slippery  advocate  going ;  and  it  was 
always  a  queer  sign  when  he  appeared 
to  take  your  side.  However,  in  this 
instance,  there  was  no  gainsaying  his 
words  ;  and  the  result  of  it  was  that 
Devilsdust  and  the  Juggler  were  beat 
by  a  large  majority.  Notwithstand- 
ing, on  counting  heads,  some  things 
looked  ominous  for  the  future.  Glos- 
sin  and  his  gang,  though  they  voted 
for  the  steward,  spoke  against  him  ; 
and  it  was  evident  that,  in  any  pitched 
battle,  they  could  tnm  the  scale  as 
they  pleased. 

It  was  among  the  nsages  of  Bnl- 
lockshatch,  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  term,  the  under-ste- 
ward  should  read  to  the  servants  in 
commons'- hall  his  scheme  for  raising 
the  Squire's  rental  for  the  ensuing 
year.  A  great  deal  of  this  was  arbi- 
trary— that  is,  it  might  be  done  one 
way  or  another.  For  a  number  of 
years  every  man  on  the  estate,  above 
the  rank  of  a  labourer,  had  been 
obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  per- 
centage of  his  income  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  establishment ;  and  that 
assessment  had  been  laid  on  very 
unfairly.  Then  there  were  some 
abominable  exactions.  For  example, 
the  honest  tenants  were  prevented 
from  making  malt  of  their  own  bar- 
ley, and  brewing  beer — a  restriction 
which  might  have  passed  in  the  old 
days  of  the  tolls,  but  which  was 
now  indefensible,  and,  indeed,  had 
been  denounced  most  ferociously  both 
by  Grime  and  Devilsdust.  Also, 
Timber,  who  was  the  Juggler's  under- 
steward,  had  contrived  most  iniqui- 
tonsly,  just  before  he  was  kicked  out 
of  office,  to  exempt  the  holders  of 
twenty-pound  houses  in  the  villages 
firom  certain  taxes  to  which  they  had 
been  liable  from  time  immemorial ; 
and,  when  twitted  with  this  shameful 
disregard  for  the  interests  of  Squire 
Bull,  what  should  our  friend  do,  but 
cast  up  his  eyes,  snuffle  through  his 
nose,  and  quote,  as  a  precedent  and 
justification,  the  Scriptural  case  of  the 
nnjust  steward  I  This  was  an  amaz- 
ing stroke  of  policy  for  Timber,  for  a 
duller  creature  never  existed ;  and  I 
can't  help  thinking  that  he  owed  his 
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inspiration  and  his  hypocrisy  to  some 
source  with  which  we  are  yet  unac- 
quainted. 

Now  Alroy,  who  was  under- stew- 
ard, was  determined  to  put  an  end, 
if  possible,  to  these  inequalities.    His 
doctrine  was  this,  that  every  man  on 
the  estate  who  had  a  voice  in  the 
choosing  of  the  servants,  was  bound 
lo  contribute  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  establishment  according  to  his 
means  and  substance.    ^^For,*'  said 
he,  ^^  even  setting  all  other  considera- 
tions aside,  it  is  as  clear  to  me  as 
daylight,  that  this  system  of  Timber's 
is  no  better  than  an  audacious  rob- 
bery of  one  class  for  the  benefit  of 
another.    No  doubt  Squire  Bull  has 
the  right  to  put  on  taxes  as  he  pleases, 
but  he  ought  to  do  it  justly  and 
equally ;  and  I  can't,  for  the  life  of 
me,  understand  why  Figs  the  grocer, 
and  Fairntosh  the  spirit-dealer,  who 
live  in  nineteen-pound  houses,   and 
are  known  to  make  a  mint  of  money, 
should  not  be  taxed  as  well  as  Pinch- 
ley,  the  half-pay  captain,  who  rents 
one  of  five-and-twenty.    Then  there's 
another  thing  that  ought  to  be  amend- 
ed.   Pinchley  has  a  wife  and  three 
children,  and  his  whole  income,  which 
dies  with   him,   is  only   £150.     At 
present  you  make  him  pay  £4,  10s. ; 
whereas  you  demand  no  more  from 
Swag,  the  retired  pawnbroker,  whose 
yearly  dividend  from   the    funds  is 
£150,   but  who,  when  he  dies,  will 
leave  behind  him  no  less  than  £5000. 
D'ye  call  that  fair?    I,  for  one,  hold 
it  to  be  a  crying  sin  and  iniquity,  and 
the  sooner  that  matter  is  remedied 
the  better.    Then  as  to  beer — now 
that  the  tolls  are  removed,  I  main- 
tain that  you  are  bound  to  allow  the 
farmers  on  the  estate  to  grow  any 
kind  of  crop  they  please^  free  of  all 
restrictions.      That    will    have    the 
effect,  moreover,  of  cheapening  the 
price  of  beer;  and  I  can't  see  why 
a  poor  fellow  should  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  a  pot.    Bat  in  case  any 
of  you  gentlemen  should  be  teeto- 
tallers— though  you  don't  look  like  it 
— it  may  be  gratifying  to  you  also  to 
learn,  that  we  propose  to  let  the  old 
women  have  their  tea  cheap.    This 
will  no  doubt  make  a  hole  in  the 
Sqnhre's  revenae ;  and  to  remedy  that, 
I  propose  to  levy  an  additional  six- 
peooe  on  every  house  on  the  estate,  in 
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respect  of  which  the  occupier  is  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  ser- 
vant." 

Now,  in  reality,  nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  this.    Devilsdust,  Hum, 
and  Grime    had  shouted  for  cheap 
beer  until  they  were  hoarse.    Oba- 
diah,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
old  women  for  the  purpose  of  wheed- 
Ung  them  out  of  their  coppers,  bad 
preached  several  discourses  on  the 
iniquity  of  taxing  the  widow's  cruse, 
by  which  metaphor  he  was  under- 
stood   to  signify  the   teapot,     llie 
Juggler  had  over  and  over  again,  of 
late  years,  insisted  on  the  propriety 
of  removing  all  restrictions  from  in- 
dustry, and  he  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  his  doctrine  in  the 
case  of  barley.     Glossin  wanted  to 
have  the  house-tax  extended,    and 
Hum  considered  that  Pinchley  had 
been  abominably  used.    But  in  spite 
of  this,  the  whole  gang  of  them,  with 
one  accord,  fell  foul  of  Alroy.    They 
abused  him  in  every  possible  form  of 
language  as  an  ignoramus  and  an  im- 
postor; and  even  Timber  was  ven- 
turesome enough  to  read  him  a  lecture 
on  his  duties.    But  if  they  really  ex- 
pected to  put  down  Alroy,  they  were 
mightily  mistaken  in  their  man.     One 
after  another,  he  gave  them  such  a 
dressing  as  they  are  not  likely  to 
forget  for  many  a  day ;  a  castigation 
which    Glossin    alone    escaped,    he 
having,  in  his  usual  sneaking  way, 
avoided  speaking  until  Alroy  had  sate 
down.     It  was  observable  that  on 
this  occasion  the  Juggler  remained 
as  quiet  as  a  mouse.    Protocol  alab 
was  not  present,  being  indisposed — a 
complaint  with  which  he  was  soma- 
times  affected  when  the  direction  of 
the  wind  was  doubtful.    The  question 
was  then  put  to  the  servants,  whether 
Figs  and  Fairntosh  should  be  taxed 
as  well  as  Pinchley  ?  and  the  majority 
of  them  answered  in  the  negative. 

In  order  to  comprehend  this  matter 
rightly,  you  must  know  that  Sur 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  who  was  the 
prime  advisor  of  Glossin,  Grime,  and 
Ghoul,  had  lately  been  doseted  mora 
than  once  with  the  elder  brother  of 
the  Joffgler.  What  passed  between 
them  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but 
from  that  time  it  became  obvioiis 
that  they  were  acting  entfarely  in  eoh- 
eert    Before  that,  Glossin  and  Us 
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friends  were  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
that  they  had  no  confidence  in  the 
principles,  moral,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  Juggler.  As  to  Dick  Devilsdast, 
not  a  man  of  them  would  have  crossed 
a  ferry  in  the  same  boat  with  him. 
Now,  however,  things  were  altered. 
They  became  remarkably  civil  to  one 
another,  sate  cheek-by-jowl,  and  hob- 
a-nobbed  like  brethren.  When  snch 
unnsnal  symptoms  as  those  appeared, 
it  was  clear  that  mischief  was  brew- 
ing. 

Manley  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  lower 
servants^-hall,  than  he  went  directly 
to  Sqnire  Ball  and  respectfnlly  re- 
signed his  charge.  *^I  regret  most 
bitterly,''  said  he,  '^  that  I  cannot  be 
of  farther  service  to  yonr  honoar  as 
steward ;  but  those  fellows  in  the 
servants'-hall  are  determined  to  have 
me  oat,  and  it  is  better  that  I  should 
quit  at  once.  And  so,  with  respect- 
M  thanks  for  your  confidence  and 
favour,  I  humbly  take  my  leave." 

"  But  harkye,  Manley  I "  cried  the 
Squire,  ^'  what  the  mischief  is  to  be- 
come of  me,  and  who  is  to  look  after 
the  estate?  I  won't  send  for  the 
Jnggler  again,  that's  flat!  I  know 
too  much  of  Glossin  to  trust  him  with 
the  books,  especially  after  the  warn- 
ings I  have  received  from  Martin, 
who  is  aware  of  his  privy  correspon- 
dence with  that  puppy  Augustine. 
I  suppose  you  would  not  recommend 
me  to  give  the  key  of  my  plate-chest 
to  Devilsdust;  and  I  cannot  abide 
either  Gray  or  Claretson.  What's  to 
be  done  ?  " 

*^  I  am  most  painfully  conscious  of 
the  difficulty,  sir,"  replied  Manley; 
"  but  I  cannot  do  more  than  mention 
the  names  of  one  or  two  of  the  upper 
servants,  with  whom  you  might  ad- 
vise. There  is  Mr  Petty,  a  most  up- 
right and  honourable  man,  though  I 
say  it  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion. 
Then  there  is  Su:  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
of  whom,  as  he  is  known  to  your 
honoar,  I  need  say  nothing." 

*' Humph — Aguecheek!"  said  the 
Sqnire:  ^'mnch  comfort  I  am  like 
to  derive  firom  him !  However,  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  yoor  hint,  and  shall 
write  immediately  to  Petty.  Good- 
bye, Manley,  and  heavien  bless  you ! 
If  I  say  little  at  parting,  it  is  becaase 
I  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  about 


this  conduct  of  the  under- servants — 
a  pack  of  mean,  dirty,  designing — 
good-bye,  good-bye ! " 

The  Squire  accordingly  wrote  to 
Petty,  but  Petty  was  really  unwell, 
and  could  not  obey  the  summons. 
However,  Aguecheek,  with  marvel- 
lous celerity,  appeared  in  his  stead ; 
and,  after  a  long  conference  with  the 
Squire,  undertook  to  try  his  hand  at 
the  household.  This  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  the  Juggler  by  Mat- 
o'-the-Mint,  who  at  an  untimely  hour 
burst  into  his  apai'tment. 

"  G«t  up,  for  the  love  of  mercy ! " 
cried  Mathew,  who  appeared  preter- 
naturally  excited;  ^^do  you  know 
that  Squire  Bull  has  sent  for  Ague- 
cheek?" 

*^  For  Aguecheek  ?  "  ejaculated  the 
Juggler,  trying  to  collect  his  ideas, 
and  fumbling  beneath  the  pillow  for 
his  thimbles. 

"  Yes — for  Aguecheek !  And  what 
else  could  you  expect,  seeing  that 
you  chose  to  hold  your  tongue  at  the 
late  discussion  in  servants' -hsdl? 
Glossin  is  going  about  arrogating  the 
whole  merit  of  putting  Manley  out  to 
himself ;  and  he  even  went  the  length 
of  saying  to  a  friend  of  ours,  that  you 
were  used  up  and  past  service  1 " 

"  Did  he  say  so?"  cried  the  Jug- 
gler. 

"  Yes,  he  did  ;  and  worse  than 
that,  he  told  Augustine  that  you  were 
not  a  man  for  the  times,  and  that 
Squire  Bull  must  have  servants  that 
know  a  rosary  from  a  necklace — here 
are  your  breeches." 

"Confound  his  impudence!"  said 
the  Juggler,  wrestling  himself  into  his 
nether  garments.  "  But  what  is  it 
you  wish  me  to  do?" 

"  Do?"  replied  Mathew:  "a mighty 
pretty  question  that,  when  they  are 
filling  the  offices  as  fast  as  you  could 
fill  a  dozen  glasses  of  sherry  I  Ague- 
cheek has  the  whole  disposal  of  them. 
Glossin's  in,  and  Grime,  and  at  least 
eight  or  ten  others  of  that  set ;  and  if 
yon  don't  make  haste  and  strike  in, 
both  you  and  I  are  likely  to  go  to  the 
wall." 

"And  Protocol— what  of  him?" 
said  the  Juggler. 

"  O !  Proto's  playing  his  own 
game.  Fighting  shy  at  present,  but, 
in  the  long-run,  you'll  see  he'll  come 
in  fbr  a  good  slice.    I  wish  I  was  as 
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sure  of  promotion.  As  yon  value 
your  hopes  upon  earth,  Juggler,  don't 
think  of  shaving  I  I  tell  yon  it  is  all 
up  with  us  if  you  can't  make  terms 
within  the  next  hour.  Hal  who  is 
that?    Gray,  as  I  hope  for  wages  I" 

And  Gray  burst  breathless  into 
the  room. 

*'  It's  a  special  dispensation  that  I 
find  you  dressed  I"  panted  he.  '*  Ofif 
with  you  this  instant  to  Aguecheek's ! 
The  rogues  are  playing  us  false,  and, 
if  you  don't  take  care,  we  shall  all  be 
regularly  swindled ! " 

"  Whom  do  you  mean?    Who  is 
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playing  us  false?"  said  the  bewil- 
dered Juggler. 

"Why,  Glossin  and  the  rest  of 
them,  to  be  sure !  What  demon  pos- 
sessed you  that  you  did  not  force 
them  to  sign  and  seal?  Why,  we 
shall  be  made  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
whole  world!" 

"  Be  easy,"  said  the  Juggler,  with 
a  forced  laugh,  "  they  can't  well  do 
without  me." 

"But  they  may  do  without  us!" 
was  the  simultaneous  remark  of  Gray 
and  Mat-o*-the-Mint,  as  they  hurried 
him  from  the  room. 


CHAPTBB  lY. 


HOVr    AOUBCBBXK  OI8P08SD  OF  THE   JUOOLBR ;  AND  MOW  OLOSSIM  AND  BS  LAID  THM 

BBA08  TOOBTBJBR. 


Gray  and  Mat-o'-the-Mint  spoke 
the  words  of  eternal  truth.  Ague- 
cheek  could  well  afford  to  deny  him- 
self the  benefit  of  their  assistance  in 
the  household ;  in  fact,  from  the  very 
first,  he  had  resolved  upon  that  depri- 
Tation.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
pass  over  the  Juggler,  who  might  be 
really  dangerous  if  provoked.  Be- 
sides, without  his  concurrence,  it  was 
dear  that  Aguecheek  could  not  go  on ; 
and  how  to  gain  that  concurrence 
without  giving  Jug  more  promi- 
nence in  the  household  than  Glossin 
had  any  mind  for,  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  anxious  deliberation.  Matters 
had  come  to  this  pass  in  Squire  Bull's 
household,  that  no  one  seemed  to 
care  about  the  interest  of  the  estate. 
The  only  questions  that  were  cared 
for  were — "  Who  shall  be  steward?" 
and,  "Who  shaU  fiU  the  inferior 
situations?" — and  so  infatuated  were 
the  people  of  Bullockshatch,  that  they 
absolutely  concerned  themselves  more 
for  these  things  than  for  the  credit 
of  the  Squire.  Now,  Aguecheek  was, 
in  reality,  in  a  most  diflScult  position. 
There  were  very  few  servants  in  the 
lower  hall  who  went  entirely  alonff 
with  him,  for  those  who  supported 
Manley,  consisting  of  nearly  one-half 
of  the  whole  number,  could  not  be 
supposed  to  transfer  their  allegiance, 
nnless  he  adopted  Mauley's  views, 
which  his  understrapper  Glossin  had 
distinctly  repndlatea.  Then,  failing 
them,  he  must  next  look  for  support 


to  the  friends  of  the  Juggler,  who, 
though  not  very  numerous,  would  be 
certain,  if  not  provided  for,  to  turn 
against  him.  Even  if  he  got  these, 
he  was  still  short  of  his  mark,  for 
Devilsdust,  Bendigo,  and  Hum,  had 
a  strong  itching  to  tnr  their  hands  at 
double  entry ;  and  if  some  of  them 
were  not  taken  in,  there  was  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  immediate  rumpus.  Also 
Peter's  rascals,  notwithstanding  their 
vow  on  the  holy  poker,  were  willing 
to  be  propitiated  with  a  touch  of 
palm-oil ;  but,  failing  that,  would  set 
the  house  on  fire  about  his  ears.  So 
that  Aguecheek,  who  had  broadly 
declared  that  his  views  were  the  same 
with  those  of  Manley  on  every  point — 
except  the  question  of  the  toUs,  which 
was  now  settled— was  forced,  if  he 
wished  to  continue  as  steward,  to 
secure  the  assistance,  (1st)  of  the 
Juggler  and  his  friends,  who  proposed 
to  do  away  with  the  ten- bar  gate; 
(2dly,)  of  Devilsdust  and  his  firiends, 
who  wanted  to  abolish  the  upper 
servants,  take  his  living  from  Martin, 
and  reduce  the  number  of  watchmen 
on  the  estate;  (Sdly,)  of  Donny- 
brook  and  his  aUies,  whose  object  it 
was  to  bring  in  Peter  in  place  of  the 
Squire,  to  have  Patrick  burned  at  the 
stake,  and  to  hand  over  every  gentle- 
man's estate  to  his  tenants,  i^d  out 
of  these  beautifnl  materials,  Agae- 
cbeek  vowed  to  the  Squire  that  ha 
wonld  produce  a  perfect  system,  and 
most  consummate  organisation  I 
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"  Grood  morning,  Sir  Andrew  I" 
said  the  Jnggler,  as  he  walked  into 
the  stewuti's  apartment,  apparently 
quite  at  his  ease.  ^*  Ah,  Glossin,  my 
friend^  how  goes  it?  Yon  are  astir 
by  times  to-day.  Tis  the  early  bird 
tiiat  picks  up  the  worm,  eh  ?  Ha,  ha  I 
excuse  the  joke  1  Well,  I  think  we 
ha^e  given  Manley  a  sufficient  drub- 
bing at  last!^' 

"  O— then  you  voted  against  him  ?  " 
said  Agnecheek,  as  if  he  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  the  matter. 

"Of  course  I  did!"  replied  the 
Juggler,  getting  very  red  about  the 
rills.  "  What  reason  have  you  to 
doubt  it?" 

"O,  none  at  all,"  replied  Ague- 
cheek  ;  ^^  only,  as  you  did  not  speak 
in  servants'-hall,  I  thought  perhaps 
you  might  have  gone  the  other  way ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  been  so 
busied  since  with  the  Squire's  affairs, 
tiiat  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  over 
a  report  of  the  proceedings.  Well, 
Mr  Glossin,  you  were  about  to  make 
a  remark  when  we  were  inter- 
rupted ?" 

"  Am  I  to  understand.  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  that  you  wish  to  have 
my  support  or  not?  "  said  the  Juggler, 
upon  whom  this  indifferent  reception 
had  the  effect  of  a  shower-bath. 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question, 
my  dear  sir?"  replied  Aguecheek, 
benfgnantly ;  "  of  course  I  count, 
with  all  confidence,  upon  your  valu- 
able assistance." 

"Then  let  me  tell  you,  you  are 
taking  a  very  odd  way  of  securing 
it ! "  said  the  Juggler.  "  In  one  word, 
what  are  your  terms  ?  " 

"Terms,  my  dear  sir?"  replied 
Aguecheek^  "  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand you." 

"  O  come — none  of  that  nonsense ! 
Yon  know  very  well  what  I  mean," 
said  the  now  incensed  Juggler;  for, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  had  a  good  deal 
of  spirit  about  him  when  his  own  in- 
terest was  at  stake.  "I  am  much 
too  old  a  sparrow  to  be  caught  with 
such  chaff  1" 

"  I  crave  your  pardon.  Sir  Andrew," 
interposed  Glossin,  with  one  of  his 
dliest  smiles ;  "  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  have  misunderstood  Mr 
Juggler.  I  rather  imagine  that  his 
▼isit  has  reference  to  one  of  those 
little  domestic  arrangements  which 


we  were  occupied  in  discussing  when 
he  entered.  Perhaps  it  might  be  as 
well  if  you  assured  him  how  carefully 
his  interest  has  been  attended  to — " 

"  O,  if  that  is  what  Mr  Juggler 
means,"  said  Aguecheek,  "  he  may  be 
sure  that  everything  is  right.  Here, 
my  dear  sir,  is  a  list  of  the  situations 
which  have  not  been  filled  up,  and 
you  are  most  cordially  welcome  to  any 
which  you  may  choose  to  select  for 
yourself." 

A  film  came  over  the  eye  of  the 
Juggler  as  he  looked  at  the  paper. 
Opposite  to  the  best  situations  were 
already  written  the  names  of  Ague- 
cheek, Glossin,  Grime,  and  others; 
but  hardly  one  of  his  friends,  except 
Timber,  appeared  to  have  been  no- 
ticed by  Aguecheek. 

"I  don't  understand  this  at  all!" 
stammered  he.  "  There  seems  to  be 
no  place  vacant  which  I  could  accept 
— unless,  indeed,  it  were  Protocol's  for- 
mer post — " 

"  Which,  allow  me,  who  have  once 
filled  it,"  interrupted  Aguecheek,  "  to 
characterise  as  the  very  situation  most 
in  accordance  with  your  varied  and 
distinguished  talents.  It  rejoices  me 
indeed  to  observe  that  you  have  been 
instinctively  led  to  select  that  precise 
position  in  the  household  in  which 
you  can  render  the  most  signal  service 
to  our  beloved  master.  I  give  yon 
joy !  Mr  Glossin — pray,  take  a  note 
of  it.  And  now  that  this  affair  is  so 
agreeably  and  amicably  settled,  may 
I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  us — " 

"  But  one  word  more  1 "  said  the 
Juggler.  "  Mat-o'- the- Mint  has  a 
strong  desire — " 

"Impossible,  my  dear  sir!  Quite 
out  of  the  question ! "  chorused  si- 
multaneously Agnecheek  and  Glossin. 

"But  his  age — his  position,"  in- 
sisted the  Juggler. 

"Are  undoubted,"  replied  Ague- 
cheek ;  "  but  you  must  pardon  me  if 
I  am  firm  in  this  matter.  It  has  been 
already  considered." 

"And  Gray,  who  has  served  the 
Squire  so  faithfully—" 

"  Must  exert  himself  in  a  private 
capacity,"  responded  Aguecheek.  "  I 
honour  your  motives,  my  dear  Mr 
Juggler  ;  but  the  service — the  service 
— we  must  look  to  that  before  every- 
thing else.  Would  you  believe  it, 
my  dearsur?  I  have  this  morning  had 
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my  heartstrings  torn,  by  being  com- 
pelled to  refuse  Mr  Ghoul  a  place. 
It  requires  a  Spartan  nature  to  submit 
to  these  sacrifices ;  but  duty  demands 
them,  and  I  obey.  So,  a  very  good 
morning  to  ye.^' 

^^But,  I  say — you  have  not  told 
me  yet  what  you  are  going  to  do  I 
Upon  my  credit,"  said  the  Juggler, 
with  a  sickly  smile,  ^*  you  are  rather 
too  close  with  your  colleagues  I  You 
might,  at  least,  give  one  a  hint  or  so. 
What  about  the  ten- bar  gate,  and 
Moses  ?  " 

^^  Might  I  venture,"  said  Glossin, 
who  was  always  fond  of  quoting  the 
Apocrypha,  ^^  to  refer  the  honourable 
Juggler  to  a  couple  of  the  sayings  of 
the  son  of  Sirach.  The  first,  if  I  re- 
collect aright,  runs  thus:  ^Be  not 
cnrioas  in  unnecessary  matters;  for 
more  things  are  showed  unto  thee 
than  men  understand.*  And  the  se- 
cond is  equally  to  the  purpose — *  Some 
man  holdeth  his  tongue,  because  he 
bath  not  to  answer ;  and  some  keepeth 
ailence,  knowing  his  time.*  I  appre- 
hend, with  all  submission,  that  we 
may  rank  ourselves  in  the  former  ca- 
tegonr." 

''  A  most  beautiful  remark ! "  said 
Agnecheek,  piously,  *^  and  one  which 
must  satisfy  Mr  Juggler." 

'^  And  if  he  has  any  further  doubt," 
added  Glossin,  ^^  I  would  respectfully 
beg  to  refer  him  to  our  mutual  friend, 
Augustine,  for  the  doctrine  of  mental 
reservation." 

You  will  hardly  believe  it,  but 
these  two  managed  between  them  so 
efiectually  to  bamboozle  the  Juggler, 
that  he  left  the  room  without  having 
provided  for  a  single  man  of  his  de- 
pendents, and  without  knowing,  any 
more  than  the  King  of  Ashantee,  what 
course  Aguecheek  intended  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  household!  The 
truth  is,  that  ho  was  overawed  by  the 
genius  of  Glossin,  who  could  have 
beat  him  any  day  at  the  thimbles, 
— a  conviction  which  painfully  forced 
itself  upon  him  before  he  reached  his 
room,  where  ho  was  nearly  torn  into 
pieces  by  his  disappointed  friends  and 
relatives. 

No  sooner  had  he  left,  than  Ague- 
cheek  and  Glossin  gave  way  to  a  pa- 
roxysm of  laughter.  ^^  That  bird  has 
been  more  easily  caught  than  I  ex- 
pected," said  Glossin,  wiping  his  eyes; 
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^^  I  begin  to  suspect  that  he  has  had 
more  credit  for  pluck  than  he  de- 
serves. He  made  a  most  miserable 
fight  for  Mat-o*-the-Mint  1  But  what 
are  we  to  do  with  Devilsdust?" 

"  Devilsdust  we  can*t  have — that's 
flat  I "  said  Aguecheek.  ^^  Neither 
the  Squire,  nor  the  tenantry,  would 
stand  him.  But  we  may  take  in  one 
of  his  set  by  way  of  sop.  What  do 
you  say  ?  There's  Moleskin,  a  gen- 
tleman by  descent,  at  all  events,  and 
a  clever  fellow.  There's  no  sajriag 
what  effect  a  touch  of  quarter-day  may 
have  upon  him." 

^^  No  doubt  the  effect  will  be  elec- 
triCy"  replied  Glossin.  "I  entirely 
agree.  His  views  certainly — where- 
fore I  laud  Saint  Pancras — are  not 
mine ;  but,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,, 
one  must  not  be  too  particular.  I 
flatter  myself  I  am  above  prejudice ; 
and,  as  Machiavelli  somewhere  re- 
marks, when  the  devil  sends  a  cook, 
ou  haid  better  look  to  his  talents  than 
is  character.  Craving  your  steward- 
ship's pardon,  however,  will  that  keep 
Devilsdust  quiet  ?  " 

Aguecheek  rose,  and  strode  aboat 
the  room. 

''  The  foul  fiend  fetch  me— that  I 
should  make  such  a  remark  I — if  this 
is  not  the  most  ugly  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. By  surrendering  small  pickings 
to  the  Juggler,  we  can  secure  the  most 
part  of  his  tail.  Neither  Gray,  nor 
Mat-o'-the-Mint,  nor  that  northern 
harpy.  Pancake,  dare  go  against  him. 
But  who  can  count  on  the  other  fel- 
lows ?  Glossin — I'll  give  you  the  first 
quarter  of  my  salary,  if  you  can  find 
a  way  of  taking  us  out  of  that  fix." 

*^  Don't  mention  such  sublunary 
motives  ! "  said  Glossin,  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  breeches  pocket,  with 
an  air  of  resisting  temptation. 
"  There's  Straddle — he's  no  batter  in 
my  eyes  than  an  absolute  heathen, 
and  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in 
subscribing  for  a  faggot  to  have  him 
burned—yet,  as  he  may  be  of  use  to 
us,  I  am  clear  for  letting  him  in.  He 
may  possibly  propitiate  Obadiah.  I'll 
answer  for  Augustine,  if  you  can 
muzzle  Jack.  But  there  are  Peter's 
supporters— what's  to  be  done  with 
them  ?  " 

^^  Ay,  that's  the  rub,"  said  Ague- 
cheek. *^  I've  written  to  two  of  them, 
offering  them  places  in  the  household, 
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and  I  expect  an  answer  every  minnte. 
Here,  I  presume,  it  comes.**  And  he 
read  as  follows : — 

^^Dear  Sib, — Pigskin  and  myself 
will  take  the  situations  with  all  the 
pleasure  in  life,  and  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  same.  With  regard  to 
the  others,  I  cannot  say  how  they 
may  go.  Between  ourselyes,  I  hope 
you  have  command  of  the  ready. 
Nothing  like  the  dust  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  that  old  bloated  monster. 
Bull,  would  not  be  the  worse  of  a 
slight  bleeding.  Donnybrook  is  will- 
ing enough  for  a  reasonable  considera- 
tion ;  but  my  impression  is  that  you 
must  buy  the  whole  lot.  Yours  very 
truly,  Catarrh." 

**Buy  the  whole  lot,"  cried  Glossin; 
"  why,  there  are  at  least  fifty  of 
them !    Here*s  a  pretty  business ! " 

Tis  enough  to  drive  a  man  dis- 
tracted I "  replied  Aguecheek.  *^  This 
is  absolutely  infamous  !  Do  these 
rascals  expect  that  we  are  to  rob  the 
Squire  in  order  to  purchase  them? 
And  yet,  if  wo  don*t  do  it,  what  is  to 
become  of  us  ?  It  is  true  we  might  ask 
Peter  to  keep  them  right,  for  we  stood 
by  him  in  the  affair  of  Hippopotamus; 
but  the  old  scoundrel  has  no  grati- 
tude, and  swears  he  has  been  insulted 
by  the  Juggler.   What  say  you,  eh  ?  " 

'*  If  it  came  to  a  question  between 
Peter  and  the  Juggler,"  said  Glossin, 
musingly,  **I  think  I  know  what  I 
should  do.  However,  don*t  let  us  an- 
ticipate evils.  We  have  a  fair  start 
at  all  events ;  and  I  think  I  see  my 
way  to  talking  over  some  of  Manley*s 
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"  Ah  I  that  would  really  be  a  ser- 
vice ! "  cried  Aguecheek.  "  You  can 
tell  them,  you  know,  that  we  are  just 
the  same  as  themselves,  that  we  will 
keep  everything  square  and  right,  and 
make  the  household  respectable ! " 

"  rU  try,"  said  Glossin ;  "  but  it  is 
not  easy.  What  do  you  think? 
this  very  morning  I  had  a  talk  with 
old  Martin  on  the  subject,  and  found 
him  shaking  his  head.  ^  It  appears  to 
me,  Mr  Glossin,'  said  he,  ^  that  this 
is  one  of  your  modem  miracles. 
Either  you  must  have  converted  the 
Juggler,  Devilsdnst,  Moleskin,  and 
Catarrh,  and  brought  them  all  to  your 
way  of  thinking,  which  they  deny,  or 
they  have  converted  you;  in  which 
case  it  would  be  agreeable  to  know 
with  which  of  them  you  are  disposed 
to  agree.  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and 
have  no  great  turn  for  new  miracles ; 
so  you  had  better  go  to  my  son,  Au- 
gustine.' And  that  was  all  I  could 
get  out  of  him." 

'^  An  obstinate  old  codger !"  quoth 
Aguecheek.  '*  I  trust  Jack  will  know 
his  interest  better.  But,  as  you  say, 
we  have  plenty  time  to  think  matters 
over.  I'm  steward,  at  all  events,  and 
that  is  a  great  comfort !" 

What  took  place  afterwards,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  in  another  chap- 
ter. It  is  probably  unnecessary  to 
say  that  Protocol  accepted  a  situation 
— not,  as  he  remarked,  from  any  per- 
sonal motives,  but  solely  as  a  matter 
of  duty  to  his  beloved  master  the 
Squire.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  duty  became  the  fa- 
shion. 
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A  GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  SLEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES. 


Associations  of  an  occult  or  in- 
visible character  have  in  every  age 
exercised  a  peculiar  fascination  over 
the  multitude.  With  much  of  the 
distinctness  of  philosophy,  they  have 
combined  the  mysticism  of  super- 
stition ;  and  by  that  anomalous 
alliance  have,  at  different  periods, 
wielded  an  authority  more  gigantic 
than  was  ever  possessed  by  the  most 
puissant  conqueror.  Nations  have 
bowed  down  before  them  in  obedience 
— senates  have  propitiated  their  favour 
by  concessions — princes  have  become 
their  vassals,  and  sovereigns  their 
votaries.  Unseen  and  impalpable, 
they  have  proved  more  destructive 
than  Juggernaut :  their  car  has  rolled 
over  the  most  stubborn  races  and  the 
most  haughty  potentates.  Surprising 
as  is  the  prestige  acquired  by  these 
institutions,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  discover  the  cause  of  their  almost 
preternatural  dominion.  The  talisman 
of  their  power  was  their  secresy. 
They  became  august  and  terrible  by 
reason  of  their  very  indistinctness. 
To  the  imaginations  of  the  million 
there  appeared  to  be  something 
divine  in  bodies  which  arrogated  to 
themselves  so  many  of  the  attri- 
butes of  Omnipotence.  It  was  this 
obscurity  which  reflected  and  mag- 
nified the  dread  of  the  uninitiated, 
just  as  the  vapours  of  the  Brocken 
are  said  to  present  colossal  spectres 
to  the  traveller  by  reflecting  the 
shadow  of  his  own  stature  as  he 
journeys  along  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains.  It  was  the  inscru- 
table privacy,  for  example,  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  which  enabled  it  to 
hang  the  sword  of  Damocles,  and  the 
rock  of  Sisyphus,  and  the  gorgon- 
buckler  of  Medusa,  above  the  marble 
homes  of  the  Venetians ;  to  scatter 
poison  over  their  bowls  of  pleasure, 
and  sprinkle  asps  among  the  flowers 
strewn  in  their  processions ;  to  mul- 
tiply assassinations  with  every  groan 
under  the  leads ^  and  every  bubble  on 
the  Adriatic ;  and  to  realise  a  resem- 
blance between  its  own  austere  tribu- 
nal and  the  sublime  but  dismal 
allegory  of  Death— a  shape, 


**  If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had 

none 
Diitingnishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  ; 
Or  substance  might  be  called,  that  shadow 

seemed. 
For  each  seemed  either ;  black  it  stood  os 

Night, 
Fierct  a$  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seemed 

its  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  o/r.** 

Wherever  and  whenever  a  sect  oic 
confederacy  has  been  established,  the 
interest,  or,  more  frequently,  the  fear 
inspired  by  its  invisibility  has  been 
very  speedily  manifested.  This  is 
attested  by  the  records  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  by  the  experience  of  con- 
temporaries. It  is  discernible  in  every 
kindred  society,  from  the  rise  of  the 
Dmidical  religion  to  the  most  perfect 
reorganisation  of  freemasonry ;  from 
the  mspired  ravings  of  the  sybil  to 
the  impassioned  but  discursive  oratory 
of  Irving ;  from  the  scientific  phan- 
tasms of  the  Rosy  Cross,  to  the  poli- 
tical fanaticism  of  the  Vehmegericht. 
The  same  predominant  characteristics 
may  be  recognised  throughout  the 
whole  catsdogne,  even  down  to  the 
latest  of  the  revolutionary  schemes  of 
democracy  among  the  Carbonari  in 
Italy  or  the  agrarian  marauders  in 
Ireland.  They  possess  one  moral 
complexion  in  common  with  each 
other ;  their  bond  of  union  is  identical ; 
their  policy  has  the  same  oblique  ten- 
dencies; they  are  alike  inscrutable, 
enigmatical,  and  incomprehensible. 
This  truth  is  manifest,  whether  we 
track  the  Neapolitan  carbonari  or  the 
Irish  peasantiy;  whether  we  follow 
the  one  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Abrnzzi,  or  the  other  into  the  pasture- 
lands  of  Tipperary ;  whether  we  con- 
trast the  assailants  of  King  Joachim 
with  those  of  King  Ferdinand  ;  whe- 
ther, in  short,  we  particularise 
amongst  the  murderous  Thugs  of 
Erin,  the  Levellers,  the  Whiteboys, 
the  Molly  Magnireites,  the  Rockites, 
the  Blackfeet,  the  Whitefeet,  the 
Terrvalts,  or  the  Ribbonmen.  Under 
all  designations,  these  confederacies 
have  maintained  the  same  imperturb- 
able aspect,  and  the  same  inviolable 
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secresy.  Sometimes  evoked  by  priest- 
craft, sometimes  by  knavery,  and 
sometimes  by  the  spirit  of  insabordi- 
nation,  they  have  ostensibly  aimed  at 
religious  supremacy,  at  social  im- 
provement, or  at  the  advancement 
of  philosophic  knowledge  ;  and,  while 
they  have  been  most  effectually  agi- 
tating the  passions  of  the  rabble,  they 
themselves  have  appeared  most  pas- 
sionless and  unimpassionable. 

Of  all  kinds  of  occult  associations, 
however,  those  have  obtained  the 
most  influence  over  the  community 
which  have  been  associated  with  the 
bewitching  dreams  of  the  Grecian 
mythologists.  The  attractions  of 
romance  and  poetry  have  enhanced 
their  authority,  and  rendered  sublime 
and  supreme  the  festivities  of  Elea- 
sinia,  Demetria,  and  Thesmophorift. 
Tet  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  such 
should  have  been  the  case  among  a 
people  so  peculiarly  susceptible  as  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  especially  when 
that  people  abandoned  themselves, 
heart  and  soul,  body  and  mind,  to  the 
exquisite  seductions  of  polytheism. 
Still  less  can  this  be  matter  of  aston- 
ishment, when  we  reflect  that  even 
now-a-days,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries,  men  are  still  to  be  found 
who  fantastically  affect  a  homage  for 
the  creed  of  the  polytheistp.  Across 
the  abyss  of  so  many  ages,  the  unholy 
voice  which  is  said  to  have  lamented 
over  the  billows  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
crying  out,  ^'^  Great  Pan  is  deadT 
finds  an  echo  among  the  very  shrines 
of  Christianity. 

Until  very  recently,  it  was  admit- 
ted on  all  hands  that  the  divinities, 
as  well  as  the  letters  of  the  Grecians, 
might  be  traced  to  the  priesthood  and 
the  philosophers  of  Egypt — a  striking 
nmilarity  being  observable  between 
the  ceremonies  of  Greece  and  those 
performed  by  the  Egyptians.  All 
archaeologists  indiscriminately  coin- 
cided in  regarding  the  religious  wor- 
ship of  the  two  countries  as,  in  a  great 
measure,  identical ;  and  in  maintain- 
ing that  the  ideas  which  were  preva- 
lent in  Northern  Africa  under  the 
Pharaohs,  were  discernible  in  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  Athenians,  in  the  days 


of  Miltiades  and  Epaminondas.  Du- 
ring the  course  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, however,  doubts  were  awakened 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  credulity  in 
statements  hitherto  advanced  solely 
upon  the  credit  of  the  classic  histo- 
rians. A  new  department  of  intellec- 
tual activity  had  been  opened  to  in- 
quirers by  the  genius  of  the  Grerman 
students  in  philology.  The  disquisi- 
tions of  Wolf  upon  the  origin  of  the 
Homeric  Songs  had  excited  a  noble 
emulation  among  scholars  generally 
throughout  Christendom  :  and  it  was 
to  this  emulation  that,  in  England, 
we  were  mainly  indebted  for  the  re- 
searches of  the  late  lamented  Dr 
Arnold;  and,  in  Italy,  for  the  re- 
markable investigations  of  a  mind 
not  less  luminous  in  ci'iticism  than  in 
poetry — that  of  the  youUiful  and  ill- 
fated  Count  Glacomo  LeopardL  Pre- 
eminent, however,  among  all  his 
illustrious  contemporaries  was  that 
modem  annalist  of  Rome  whose  dar- 
ing and  profound  scepticism  dissipated 
so  many  of  the  beautiful  illusions  of 
Pagan  literature.  What  Niebuhr  was, 
moreover,  to  the  history  of  the  Latins, 
Lobeck,  to  some  extent,  proved  him- 
self to  be  afterwards,  in  reference  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks— ^^  find- 
ing solace  and  light,'*  like  his  prede- 
cessor, ^^  upon  the  dear  mountain- 
summits  of  antiquity.'**  Besides 
Lobeck,  a  variety  of  distinguished 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  dear  up 
all  uncertainties  as  to  the  real  source 
of  these  occult  festivities  of  the  my- 
thologists. Hence  the  very  curious 
labours  of  Gorres  and  of  Ritter,  of 
Schmitzler  and  of  Raoul-Bochette. 
It  is  to  Lobeck,  however,  that  the 
prindpal  amount  of  attention  in  this 
matter  should  be  durected,  because 
the  most  important  arguments  upon 
the  question  at  issue  owe  to  him  their 
existence,  through  the  pages  of  his^ 
extraordinary  work,  Aglaophamus. 
Acknowledging  at  once  the  ability 
revealed  in  that  great  and  compre- 
hensive production,  we  must,  never- 
thdess,  avow  with  equal  promptitude 
our  incapacity  to  accept  as  proven 
the  whole  of  his  very  ingenious,  but 
also  very  eccentric,  hypothesis.    Dif- 


*  The  Chenilier  Bonsen's  Eesay  on  Niebuhry  in  the  L^benmMckriekUn^  vol.  iii. 
p.  304. 
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fiBring  from  him  in  several  essential 
particnlars,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
here  explain  our  views — with  all  re- 
spect^ be  it  observed — as  contradis- 
tiDgoished  from  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  the  Professor  of  Regimonti ; 
though  the  task  of  so  doing,  incident- 
aJly,  in  the  coarse  of  a  single  essay, 
may  be  estimated,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  scarcely  less  difficult  than 
that  of  carving  upon  the  surface  of  a 
cherrystone  the  whole  of  the  intricate 
designs  of  the  shield  of  Achilles. 

According  to  the  ancient  belief,  as 
proclaimed  by  Herodotus,  the  earliest 
dvilisers  of  Greece  were  foreigners, 
who  had  acquired,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  knowledge  from  the  cultivsr 
tion  of  science,  and  wisdom  from  the 
practice  of  religion.  Several  writers, 
it  is  true,  agre^  with  Nonnus*  in  at- 
tributing the  glory  of  this  enterprise 
to  Cadmus  the  Phoenician  ;  while 
others  considered  it  entirely  due  to 
the  innovations  introduced  by  Pelops 
the  Phrygian.  Yet,  if  we  were  to 
credit  the  assertions  both  of  Euripides 
and  of  Aristophanes,  the  mythical 
story  of  Orpheus  was,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  considered  as  the  only  reliable 
account  of  the  undertaking — a  decla- 
ration,  consequently,  referring  the 
fame  of  its  achievement  to  the  deified 
hero  of  the  Thracians.  Popular,  how- 
ever, as  these  conjectures  were  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  Attica,  they  were  all, 
for  the  most  pai*t,  immeasurably  sur- 
passed in  popularity  by  the  one 
which,  either  through  Cecrops  or 
Danaus,  awarded  the  palm  of  priority 
to  an  Egyptian  adventurer.  Under 
any  circumstances,  the  latter  idea 
must  be  admitted  to  be,  of  all,  the 
most  fascinating — kindling  the  imagi- 
nation, as  it  does,  with  the  reflection 
that  Greece  was  thus  indebted  to  the 
lore  of  Africa  —  to  that  hoary  and 
primeval  wisdom  which  woke  into 
activity  in  the  darkness  of  remote 
centuries,  and  which  was  approach- 
ing its  decrepitude  before  the  first 
Ptolemy  assumed  the  diadem  of 
Alexandria. 

Whencesoever  the  importation  of 
learning  into  Greece,  that  it  w<u  ori- 
ginally imported  not  even  the  most 
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incredulous  have  ventured  to  gainsay 
— ^the  civilisation  of  a  country  never 
having  proved,  in  a  single  instance, 
to  be  self- created  or  indigenous, 
springing,  as  it  necessarily  must,  from 
the  intercommunion  of  nationaltios. 
Equally  assured  are  we,  also,  that 
ethics  more  than  science,  that  religion 
more  than  abstract  philosophy,  is 
ever  the  medium  employed  for  the 
development  of  this  civilisation — tes- 
timonies of  the  accuracy  of  which 
assertion  are,  indeed,  afforded  by 
almost  every  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
humanity,  from  the  earliest  wander- 
ings of  the  worshippers  of  the  Hindoo 
Trimarti  to  the  latest  expedition  of 
the  Christian  missionaries.  It  must 
be  remembered,  moreover,  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  priority  or  pre-eminence 
of  religion  as  the  handmaid  of  civili- 
sation, that,  as  in  the  Bible  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  intellectual  treasures 
of  the  races  of  antiquity  were  stored 
up  in  their  sacred  volumes — in  the 
Indian  Vedas  and  the  Parsee  Zenda- 
vesta.  It  was  thus  with  the  Greeks 
as  with  the  majority  of  the  Oriental 
populations.  Mtiller,  indeed,  goes  so 
far  as  to  aver,t  that  the  Theogony  of 
Hesiod  was  no  less  a  religious  code 
than  the  Shasters,  or  the  Sadder,  or 
indeed,  we  might  add,  than  the  exo- 
teric teachings  of  the  Magi,  or  the 
Gymnosophists.  In  examining,  con- 
sequently, into  the  progress  of  mental 
advancement  in  Greece,  we^must  per- 
force observe  the  gradual  growth  and 
complication  of  its  mythology.  From 
the  crudest  germs  of  adoration,  from 
a  grovelling  credence  in  the  gods  of 
Fetichism,  to  the  time  when  that 
belief  had  become  sublimated  into  a 
system  of  symbolised  emotions,  or  of 
passions  exquisitely  personified,  we 
watch  the  building  up  of  that  marvel- 
lous edifice,  in  which  the  phantoms 
of  poetry  were  enshrined  as  the  rulers 
of  the  universe.  Unlike  the  creed  of 
the  Persians,  we  find  that  of  the 
Pelasgi  to  have  displayed  itself  from 
the  outset  through  the  medium  of 
material  representations.  Instead  of 
acknowledging  the  incongruous  supre- 
macy of  an  evil  principle  like  Ahri- 
manes,  and  of  a  beneficent  principle 


*  NonnuB,lib.  iv.  p.  130';  Earip.  Rhem;  Aristoph.  ReniSy  815. 
+  Miiller's  HiU,  Lit,  Grac,  viii.  §  3. 
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like  Oromandes,  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Hellas  bent  the  knee  in  hom- 
age before  divine  ideas,  evoked,  as  it 
were,  from  the  original  elements  of 
creation,  from  the  dost  of  that  earth 
which  appealed  to  their  sympathies 
through  so  many  attributes  of  subli- 
mity and  loveliness.  Having  thus 
satisfied  the  popular  egotism,  by  vin- 
dicating their  genius  as  originators — 
having  deified,  for  example,  fire  as  in 
Yulcan,  and  water  as  in  Neptune — 
they  appear  to  have  multiplied  the 
mystic  objects  of  their  veneration,  not 
merely  by  the  worship  of  love  as  in 
Yenus,  and  of  revenge  as  in  Nemesis, 
but  by  the  adoption  of  divinities  pre- 
viously recognised  elsewhere.  Im- 
portations of  this  kind  are  univer- 
sally admitted ;  but  it  is  in  regard  to 
the  particular  time  and  peculiar  man- 
ner of  these  importations  that  the 
opinions  of  modern  scholars  have  be- 
come divided.  The  entire  question, 
moreover,  is  so  singularly  involved 
with  the  arguments  relating  to  the 
rise  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  that 
in  recounting  consecutively  the  facts 
connected  with  the  latter  circum- 
stance, it  will  be  impossible  not  to 
unravel,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
whole  of  that  entangled  subject — of 
which  those  mysteries  are,  without 
doubt,  the  most  remarkable  illustra- 
tion. 

Incredulous  as  to  the  infiuence  said 
to  have  been  exercised  over  the  Greek 
by  the  Egyptian  mythology,  Lobeck 
insists  that  the  religious  ceremonies 

Strformed  at  Eleusis,  in  honour  of 
emeter,  were  originally  racy  of  the 
soil  of  Attica,  and  were  only  adulte- 
rated when  Greece  became  politically 
connected  with  Egypt,  long  after  the 
period  of  their  foundation.  Mysti- 
cism, according  to  his  idea,  resolved 
itself  into  religion  during  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  Homeric 
age  and  the  Persian  war;  and  the 
festivities  here  specified  are  referred, 
by  him,  not  even  to  the  AUienians, 
mnch  less  to  the  Egyptians,  but  to 
the  Eleusinians  themselves  exclu- 
sively—  the  children  of  the  violet- 


crowned  AcropoUs,  if  we  are  to  accept 
his  hypothesis,  having  been  first 
allowed  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  celebration,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  triumph  over  the  people  of 
Eleusis  during  the  reigu  of  Erectheus 
— an  age  very  considerably  removed 
from  the  time  of  Pandion,  formally 
mentioned  by  Apollodorus.*  For  the 
purpose  of  imparting  some  degree 
of  consistency  to  his  statement,  Lobeck 
maintains  that  the  secresy  in  which 
the  ceremonies  referred  to  were  in- 
volved, was  merely  attributable  to 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  different  Grecian  states 
regarded  the  adoration  of  their  re- 
spective divinities.  Fearfol  that  their 
gods  might  be  decoyed  from  them  by 
the  more  impassioned  homage,  or  the 
more  sumptuous  propitiation  of  their 
neighbours  and  contemporaries,  the 
Greeks  are  known,  indeed,  to  have 
frequently  offered  up  their  prayers 
in  silence,  in  order  that  they  might 
the  more  effectually  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  provoking  any  such  danger- 
ous emulation.  Hence  the  assertions 
advanced  by  this  ingenious  philolo- 
gist, that  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis 
were  so  called  simply  from  the  desire 
of  the  Eleusinians  to  exclude  others 
from  sharing  in  the  ceremonial  wor- 
ship of  their  divine  protectors,  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  and  that  their  ritual 
adoration  might,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  secresy,  have  ultimately 
acquired,  though  very  slightly,  a  cer- 
tain mystical  character.  He  argues, 
in  fine,  that  a  somewhat  profounder 
solemnity  may  have  been  infused  into 
these  religious  festivities  when  the 
citizens  of  Athens  were  permitted  to 
join  in  them  with  their  originators  the 
Eleusinians ;  but  above  all,  and  beyond 
all,  avers  that  the  rites,  in  the  first 
instance,  were  purely  Greek,  after- 
wards slightly  tinctured  possibly  by 
Egyptian  adulterations.  Such,  in 
bnef,  is  the  masterly  argument  by 
which  Lobeck  has  endeavoured  to 
overturn  the  belief  of  generations. 
Inadequate  we  consider  it  to  be  for 
that  purpose,   but   still  sufficiently 


*  Apollodorus,  ill.  xiv.  7.  For  the  extraordinary  theory  broached  by  Lobeok,  see 
As^aophamusy  torn.  L — JSleutin.  p.  228,  where  "  Grsdcorum  mysteria  erudiendis  homi- 
nvm  ingeniis  non  institata,  neqae  a  sacris  pablicis  qaidqaam  dirersa  fuisse  maximum 
elericalis  sapienti»  oolomen  exciaum  erit,  are  the  words  in  which  his  dariug  thesis 
is  proclaimed. 
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plausible  to  demand  some  attempt  at 
an  explicit  and  logical  refatation. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Elensinians 
we  still  consider,  notwithstanding  the 
ability  displayed  by  Lobeck  and  his 
disciples  in  their  very  specious  and 
persuasive  hypothesis,  to  have  been 
originally  introduced  into  Attica 
through  the  instrumentality  of  some 
Egyptian  traveller.  Without  accept- 
ing as  conclusive  the  declaration  of  He- 
rodotus, confirmed  by  a  similar  state- 
ment of  Clemens  Alexandrhius,  to  the 
efiect  that  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
first  taught  the  ceremonies  of  the 
mystic  worship  of  Ceres  to  the  Pelas- 
gians*  ;  without  crediting  a  rather 
contradictory  assertion  of  the  latter 
writer,  that  the  founder  was  Melam- 
pus,  any  more  than  the  assurance 
of  Sophocles  that  it  was  Enmolpus,  or 
even  that  it  was  Inachus  according  to 
Epiphanias,  or  Mussbus  according  to 
Tertnllian  f ;  without  regarding,  for 
an  instant,  the  mythical  story  which 
traced  the  foundation  of  the  mysteries 
to  the  goddess  Demeter  herself,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  arrival  in  Attica 
in  quest  of  Persephone — viewing  each 
of  these  accounts  as  frivolous,  nay,  let 
us  add,  laughing  them  all  to  scorn  as 
fabulous,  we  must  nevertheless  con- 
tinue persuaded  that  the  celebration  ori- 
ginally existed  in  Egypt,  having  been 
imported  thence  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  formally  established  among  the 
Eleasinians.  From  the  first  agitation 
of  this  inquiry,  it  has  been  erroneously 
maintained  that  the  religious  myste- 
ries among  the  Greeks  are  invariably 
found  associated  with  the  ancient 
Pelasgian  divinities.  Why,  Ceres 
herself  was  not  a  Pelasgian  divinity  I 
Demeter  was  not  Greek  in  her  origin : 
she  was  a  goddess  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians.  The  truth  of  this  is  sig- 
nificantly visible  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  cultivation  of  com  was  in- 
troduced among  the  Grecians  from 


Africa.  And  that  Ceres  was  pecu- 
liarly identified  with  that  branch  of 
agriculture  was  demonstrated  clearly 
enough,  we  conceive,  by  the  familiar 
adage  of  antiquity — "Nvfitpai  ijda>pt&lTos 
ArjfjLTjTTjp — nymphcB  aqius  sunt,  Ceres 
frumenta.  Referring,  moreover,  to 
various  ancient,  mediasval,  and  recent 
authorities,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  notion  conveyed  by  that  phrase  of 
I  the  Athenians  is  consistent  with  their 
\  opinion  that  Ceres  and  Isis  were  iden- 
Uical.  Plutarch  regarded  them  as 
Isuch,  as  also  did  Herodotus — the  views 
k>f  those  remote  writers  having  been 
subsequently  echoed  in  the  early  days 
of  Christianity  by  no  less  credible  an 
antagonist  of  paganism  than  Lactan- 
tius,  and  still  later  by  Dupuis  in 
France,  and  by  Prichard  among  our 
own  countrymen.^  These  impres- 
sions, be  it  observed,  are  yet  further 
entitled  to  consideration,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  in  no  way 
incompatible  with  the  suggestion  of 
De  Pan  w,§  that  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
originated  in  the  fites  champitres  of 
harvest  as  those  of  Bacchus  sprang 
from  the  festivities  of  vintage — De 
Pauw  himself  being  not  the  least  for- 
midable depredator  of  these  mystic 
celebrations.  As  additional  testimony 
that  Ceres  and  Isis  were  identical,  m 
a  similar  manner  as  were  Bacchus 
and  Osiris,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a 
distinguished  historian  now  living — 
no  less  careful  a  collator  of  the  classics 
than  Mr  Grote — speaks  of  Demeter 
and  Dionysius  as  "  the  Grecian 
counterparts  "  of  the  Egyptian  divini- 
ties particularised.JI  Beyond  which 
it  may  be  remarked  that  this  resem- 
blance, or  rather  identity,  is  further 
verified  by  the  intimacy  of  the  rela- 
tionship in  which  the  Grecian,  as  well 
as  the  Egyptian,  god  and  goddess 
stood  towards  each  other.  Pindar, 
indeed,  expressly  designates  Bacchus 
as  the  partner  of  Ceres  both  in  the 


*  Herodotus,  ii.  171,  182.  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  Stromat,  ir.  c  19.  "  Faerunt 
Danai  filiae,  quae  ha&c  sollennitatem  ex  MgypUt  transtulemnt,  mnlieresque  Pelasgas 
docaerant."    Natalis  Comitis  de  Mythologias,  lib.  v.  p.  340. 

+  Clemens,  Coh.  ad  OerUes,  p.  12;  Sophocles,  Ad.  jSd,  Col;  y.  1108  ;  Epiphanias, 
Adv.  Har.  torn.  i.  c.  z.  §  9 ;  Tertullian,  Apolog.  o.  21. 

$  Plutarch,  De  Jnd,,  p.  362,  364,  et  869  ;  Herodotus,  IL  42,  59, 144  ;  Lactantius, 
De  Falta  JRelig.,  p.  119,  §  21 ;  Dupuis,  Origine  dea  CuUet,  tom.  ii.  p.  516 ;  and  Dr 
Prichard,  AncUwis  of  Egypt  Myth.,  c.  ii.  §  2,  p.  69. 

§  De  Pauw,  Jtecherehe$  Philotophiques  sw  les  Qrect,  tom.  ii.  p.  209. 

II  Grot6*8  Eittory  of  Chrttoe,  vol.  i.  p*  60. 
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celestial  throne  and  the  adoring  cym- 
bals, while  Sophocles  apostrophises 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  vineyard  as 
— Thou  who  reignest  in  the  arms  of 
the  goddess  of  Eleusis  !*  It  is  enough, 
however,  to  observe  that  our  estimate 
of  the  African  derivation  of  Demeter 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Lim- 
burg-Bronwer,  the  latest,  perhaps  the 
most  sagacious,  certainly  the  most 
dispassionate  among  the  whole  range 
of  philologists.  Speaking  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Athenians  them- 
selves considered  Ceres  to  be  a  foreign 
divinity,  he  concedes  the  fact  that  the 
origin  of  her  worship  is  immediately 
traceable  to  the  Egyptians.f  Remem- 
ber that  this  is  the  opinion  deli- 
berately expressed  by  one  who  wrote 
with  the  arguments  of  Miiller,  of 
yoss,t  and  of  Lobeck  before  him, 
and  that,  in  quoting  it,  we  are  not 
resorting  to  the  ideas  entertained  by 
any  of  the  obsolete  or  despised  autho- 
rities. It  were  practicable,  of  course, 
to  refer,  in  proof  of  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  mysteries,  to  the  venera- 
ble pages  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  so 
on,  downwards,  through  the  various 
writers  upon  the  subject  to  the  less 
imposing  volumes  of  Dapuis  and 
Saint  Croix.  §  Discredit  has  been 
brought,  however,  upon  their  reason- 
ing, in  consideration  of  their  indis- 
putable credulity,  and  more  recent 
critics  are  deemed  to  have  supplanted 
even  the  respectable  influence  of 
Warburton.  Without  laying  too 
much  stress,  therefore,  upon  the  asser- 
tion of  Zonaras,  that  Greece  was 
civilised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  Egypt 
itself  by  the  Chaldeans ;  without 
insisting    upon    the    reasonableness 


of  that  remark  of  Bryant,  that  the 
philosophers  who  migrated  from  the 
Nile  into  Attica  brought  with  them 
the  arts  and  worship  they  had  pre- 
viously introduced  in  the  former 
country;  without  going  the  length 
of  Cud  worth,  where  he  defines  the 
Egyptian  to  have  been  ^^  the  pattern  " 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theologies, 
we  might  almost  content  ourselves 
with  repeating  the  moderate  and 
rational  opinion  advanced  within  the 
present  century  by  IL  Ouvaroft',|| — 
namely,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Athenians  was  based  upon  tradi- 
tions of  the  East,  drawn  originally 
finom  Africa,  after  they  bad  under- 
gone a  certain  amount  of  modification. 
Later  and  more  considerable  authori- 
ties, nevertheless,  have  rendered 
superfluous  any  extended  allusion  to 
this  graceful  and  meritorious  disser- 
tation. Grote  has  accepted,  as  be- 
yond the  necessity  of  further  demon- 
stration, the  introduction  into  Attica 
of  Thracian,  Phrygian,  and  Egyptian 
rites,  "  distinct  both  from  the  public 
and  the  gentile  solemnities  ;*'  acknow- 
ledging, besides,  a  belief  in  the  im- 
portation of  religious  ideas  and  feel- 
ings having  especial  reference  to 
Demeter  and  Dionjrsius.lT  Thirlwall, 
moreover,  though  reluctantly  it  is 
true,  agrees  that  the  religions  of  the 
East  "  very  early "  exerted  some 
influence  on  that  of  Greece,  and  con- 
fesses even  that  Egypt  may  have 
contributed  to  the  building  up  of  the 
Hellenic  mythology.*  ♦  While  the 
elegant  and  profound  researches  of 
Limburg-Brouwer  have  impelled  him 
to  the  avowal  of  a  similar  conviction, 
only  one  yet  more  clearly  and  reso- 


*  Pindar,  Isthm.  Tii.  3,  remarkable  for  the  expression  x'^-t^^^  wmfth^H  AmfUrt^n ; 
and  Sophocles,  Antigone. 

t  Liniburg-Brouwer,  Hiitoirt  de  la  CiviUsation  Mor.  et  RSlig.  des  Cfrecs,  torn.  ii. 
c.  xiv.  p.  299.  The  words  are  worth  transcribing  in  the  original — **  Je  crois,"  says 
he, ''  que  nous  pouvons  admettre  que  le  culte  de  C4r^  fut  d'origine  Egyptienne." 

t  See  MuUer,  Hist,  Lit.  Orcec.  p.  287  ;  Voss,  Mythologitdie  Bri^e.  Band,  iii. 
p.  18G,  et  pcusim, 

§  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  §  96,  et  lib.  iii.  §  69  ;  Dopuis,  Origine  dss  Oultes,  torn. 
ir.  p.  1-35  ;  and  Saint  Croix,  Rtcherckei  sur  Us  Myst,  dn  Pagan,  §  y.  p.  216. 

il  Zonaras,  i.  22,  £»  ;c«A)««m  ymf  iuytrm  f«/nmu  TuMi  WfH  kiytmrm  rn'mmuBtif  mr^  *£^ii»«K. 

Bryant,  Analysis  of  Ancient  MythUogyf  Tol.  iii  p.  408  ;  Cud  worth,  True  2ntellect%uil 
System  of  the  Universe,  book  i.  o.  iv.  p.  480 ;  and  Ouvaroff,  Etsai  sur  Us  Myst, 
dEUusU,  §  2,  p.  23,  where  he  says,  ^  L'Egypte  a  transmis  anx  Grees  ks  traditions 
Orientales,  apr^s  les  avoir  alt6r6e8." 

H  Grote's  History  of  Oreece,  toL  i  pp.  SO,  32. 

••  ThirlwalFs  History  of  Ortece,  vol.  i.  c  vL  p.  216. 
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lately  enunciated.*  Writing  as  re- 
cently as  1834,  the  last-mentioned 
scholar  declares  his  judgment,  despite 
the  argnments  of  Lobeck  and  his 
followers,  to  have  pronounced  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Egyptian  hypothesis, 
particularising  the  ceremonies  of  Elen- 
sis  as  indisputably  derived  from  the 
worshippers  of  Isis  and  Osiris — an 
utterance  grateful,  one  might  imagine 
it,  to  the  manes  of  Herodotus,  reviving 
the  glories  of  that  renoyrned  Olym- 
piad which  witnessed  his  literary  co- 
ronation. 

Everything  considered,  therefore, 
in  reference  to  this  curious  and  intri- 
cate question  in  classic  philology,  we 
are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  for 
the  worship  of  Ceres,  and  for  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis,  the  Athenians 
were  directly  indebted  to  the  Egyp- 
tian philosophers.  That  the  entire 
system  of  the  Greek  religion  was 
borrowed  from  Egypt,  from  Thrace, 
or  from  Phrygia,  is  as  improbable,  to 
our  thinking,  as  to  that  of  our  standard 
archaeologist. t  But  that  each  of  those 
countries  aided  materially  in  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  the  Pelasgian  mytho- 
logy, we  conceive  to  be  altogether 
incontrovertible.  Among  the  evi- 
dences of  this  extension,  not  the  least 
memorable  was  the  introduction  of 
the  mysteries  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Nile  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Salamis — an  occurrence  as  obvious,  in 
connection  with  our  foregoing  state- 
ments, as  their  subsequent  removal 
ftt)m  Eleusis  to  Ephesus.J  Coincid-  ^ 
ing  with  Meiners  that  it  would  be  / 
idle  to  search  after  the  precise  year/ 
of  their  foundation  in  Attica,§  wef 
cannot  but  think  that  the  principal 
testimonies  unite  in  fixing  the  period 
of  their  establishment  somewhere 
about  1400  B.C. — namely,  during  the 
sovereignty  of  Erectheus.  Accor^?/ 
ing  even  to  the  admission  of  Lobeck, 
it  was  shortly  afterwards  that  the 
Athenians  were  allowed  to  participate 


in  their  celebration  by  the  conquered 
Eleusinians.    According  to  the  first 
Homeric  record  of  the  legend,||  it  ; 
was  then  that  the  rites  were  formally  i 
adopted  by  a  section  of  the  Hellenes.  : 
According  to  all  the  credible  witnesses  ; 
of  the  progressive  development   of  ' 
civilisation,  it  was  at  that  epoch,  as  ,- 
far  as  at  this  distance  can  be  reasonably  ; 
calculated,  that  the  art  of  agriculture 
became,  in  a  manner,  systematised 
among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Pelasgians.     Borrowed  from  the  pri-/ 
mitive  coltivators  of  com  in  Egypt, 
that  art  was  speedily  personified  by 
the  Greeks  in  the   divine  form  of 
Demeter — their  instructors  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  having  suggests 
the  worship  of  that  divinity  by  their 
descriptions  of   her  prototype,  and 
having  defined  from  the  rites  of  Isis 
kindred  ceremonies  of  initiation. 

Reorganised  with  peculiar  pomp 
immediately  on  the  admission  of  the 
Athenians,  the  festivities  of  Eleusis 
assumed  such  precedence  over  all 
other  religious  celebrations  in  mytho- 
logy as  to  be  termed  neither  Spyta  nor 
rcXciYtt,  but  The  Mysteries  (jiwrnjpui^) 
by  way  of  particnlar  distinction. 
They  were  considered,  moreover,  so 
essential  for  the  purification  of  a 
Greek  citizen,  that  it  was  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  neglected  this 
most  holy  ordeal  of  initiation  which 
led,  more  than  either  the  sarcasms 
of  Aristophanes,  the  arguments  of 
Lycon,  or  the  scurrilous  aspersions 
of  Melitus,  to  the  condemnation 
and  death  of  Socrates.  Eleusis  or 
Eleusin,  a  borough-town  of  Attica, 
situated  exactly  between  Mcgara  and 
the  Pirieus,  was  the  spot  in  which 
these  festivities  were  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  in  their  greatest  magnifi- 
cence. And  although  rites  of  a  similar 
character  were  prevalent  among  the 
Philasians,  the  Pheneatas,  the  Ore- 
tans,  the  Celians,  the  Parrhasians, 
and  the  Laced  semonians,  it  was  to 


*  Limburg-Brouwer,  Hiii.  de  la  Civil,  &o.,  tom^ii.  p.  15,  where  he  observes,  *'  Les 
Grecs  aient  pu  recevoir  des  iddes,  des  traditions,  et  des  rites  religieoz  de  TEgypte, 
par  l'intrem6diaire  des  Phceniciens  ; "  and  torn.  11.  c.  ziv.  p.  298,  where  he  speaks 
thos  decisiTely,  '*  Je  crois  qu'au  moins  pour  les  c^r6monies  d'Eleasis  11  faat  en  rerenir 
&  PEgypte." 

t  Potter's  AniiquxtieSy  book  ii  c.  i.  p.  217. 

%  For  the  mention  of  their  introduction  at  Ephesus,  see  Strabo,  ziv.  633. 

§  Meiners,  Verm,  Phil,  Schrijt.  iii.  258. 

1)  Hymn  Oerer,  translated  by  Voss  in  1826,  with  notes. 
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the  consecrated  gardens  ^f  Eleusis 
that  the  votaries  of  the  Peninsula 
and  the  Anshipelago  thronged  in  the 
largest  abandance.  It  was  to  Eleusis 
that  ^scnlapius  made  a  pilgrimage 
on  his  return  from  Epidanrus ;  it  was 
there  that  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
admitted  after  having  visited  the 
Acropolis;  and  it  was  thither  that 
Hercules  himself,  the  most  accom- 
plished hero  of  antiquity,  resorted  on 
his  departure  from  Tirynthus.  Grods 
and  demigods,  heroes  and  philoso- 
phers, sages,  and  striplings,  princes 
and  peasants,  warriors  and  ai'tisans, 
were  allowed  to  participate  indiscri- 
minately in  the  sacrifices  offered  on 
these  occasions  to  Demeter  and  Per- 
sephone. And  their  participation 
was  at  once  a  duty  and  a  privilege. 
It  was  a  supreme  duty,  because  those 
who  abstained  from  the  periodical 
rites  were  regarded  as  having  incur- 
red the  displeasure  of  the  divinities, 
and  as  being  doomed  hereafter  to 
eternal  darkness  and  abasement.  It 
was  in  like  manner  a  supreme 
privilege,  because  of  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  those  who 
were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies.  Restricted,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  population  of  Attica, 
the  prerogative  was  at  all  times 
denied  to  homicides,  and  bastards, 
and  helots,  and  concubines,  and  to 
such  as  were  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  necromancy.  It  was  subsequently 
extended  to  every  one  but  barbarians, 
though  the  prohibition  was  always 
most  strict  to  the  exclusion  of  Epi- 
cureans and  Christians. 

Conjectures  of  all  kinds  have  been 
made  at  different  periods,  and  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  as  to  the  possible 
nature  of  these  secret  and  abstruse 
festivities.  Among  other  suppositions, 
it  has  not  unfrequently  been  imagined 
that  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were, 
like  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  remarkable 
for  their  indecorum  and  their  obsceni- 
ties. This  accusation  is,  doubtless, 
traceable  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  confounded  by  the  early  Fathers 
with  the  Mithraic  and  other  demoral- 
ising celebrations.  It  is  fortunate, 
however,  that  mistakes  of  this  charac- 
ter have  been  rectified  by  the  pagan 
controversialists  of  the  early  centuries 
of  Christianity,  so  that  we  can  read 
Origen  and  Ensebins  by  the  light 


furnished  in  the  disclosures  of  Celsus 
and  of  Zosimus;  finding,  moreover, 
in  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apideius  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  errors  of  Theodoretus, 
the  favourite,  and  perhaps  the  most 
gifted,  among  the  pupils  of  Chrysos- 
tom.  Deceived  by  the  unintentional 
misstatements  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  Leland  has,  it  appears  to  us, 
most  erroneously  adopted  this  belief 
in  the  abandoned  bearing  of  the  wor- 
shippers initiated  into  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  Accordingly  we  find  him 
asserting,  in  his  Commentaries  on 
Demosthenes*  memorable  oration  in 
reply  to  ^schines,  that  the  expres- 
sion *^  abuse  vented  as  from  a  cart^^^ 
(wnrtp  ifu^s,)  had  reference  to  the 
Uberties  of  tongue  indulged  in  by  the 
Athenian  women  on  their  way  to  the 
temple  of  Demeter — whereas  it  was 
manifestly  a  sarcasm  directed  by  the 
speaker  against  the  theatrical  charac- 
ter of  his  antagonist.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Tourreil  refused  to 
accede  to  the  justice  of  any  such  in- 
terpretation I  It  must  nevertheless 
be  admitted  that  Plautns  afforded 
some  show  of  reason  to  the  assailants 
of  the  mysteries  on  the  score  of  im- 
morality, when  in  Avcans  he  described 
the  incident  befalling  the  daughter  of 
Eucllon  during  the  nocturnal  celebra- 
tion. A  more  erroneous  notion,  how- 
ever, was  never  prevalent,  seeing  that 
the  rites  of  Ceres  were  rather  solemn 
than  licentious.  The  idea  may  have 
originated,  possibly,  in  the  circum- 
stance that,  on  the  transmission  of 
the  ceremonies  from  Attica  to  Rome, 
during  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  a  certain  amount  of  indecency 
was  tolerated  by  the  libertinism  of  the 
Italians:  otherwise  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  were  most  immaculate. 
There  was  about  them,  indeed,  a  de- 
gree of  severity  that  precluded  the 
celebrants  from  the  possibility  of  pol- 
luting the  sacred  precincts  of  Eleusis 
with  any  proceedings  of  an  offensive 
character.  Every  step  towards  the 
porch  of  the  edifice,  consecrated  to 
the  Groddess  of  Nature,  was  an  act 
of  austere  preparation.  Fasting  was 
enjoined;  chastity  was  enjoined; 
and  the  flesh  was  macerated  by 
watcMngs  and  purifications.  Nor 
is  it  astonishing  that  such  prelimi- 
nary rigours  should  have  been  re- 
garded as  essential,  when  it  is  cer- 
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tain  that  the  mysteries  which  were 
then  divulged  to  the  Athenians  were 
the  symbols  of  the  most  stupendous 
truths  of  creation,  and  the  sablimest 
types  of  an  invisible  Divinity.  Under 
every  act  of  the  celebration — oven 
under  the  minutest — there  was  an 
awful  profundity  of  meaning.    When, 
at  the  very  moment  of  initiation,  the 
citizens  were    distinguished   as   the 
Ephoroi  and  the  Epoptai,  it  was  be- 
cause    of    their    actual    inspection 
(c<^pta)  of  secrets  hitherto  concealed 
from  humanity.    When  the  assistants 
were,  in  like  manner,  termed  U dranos 
by  way  of  distinction,  it  was  because 
of  the  mystic  water  (td<ap)  sprinkled 
by  their  hands  over   the   prostrate 
bodies  of   the  worshippers.     When 
their  supplications  were  raised,  more- 
over, not  to  Ceres,  or  to  Demeter, 
but  to  Actheia,  it  was  with  an  exqui- 
sitely subtle  reference  to  the  anguish 
(axOos)  with  which  that  goddess  had 
made  her  dolorous  journey  in  search 
*of  Proserpine.      Throughout    every 
particular  of  these  remarkable  forms 
of  adoration   may  be  discerned,  in 
fact,  the  evidences  that  they  were  the 
emblems,  or  rather  the  machinery,  of 
a  great  system — a  system  at  once 
mystical,  philosophical,  and  ethical. 
Even  in  the  etymology  of  the  word 
Eleusis,  there   is   this    evidence    of 
antiquity  and  depth  of  signification ; 
for  the  town  derived  its  name  scarcely 
60  much  from  the  father  of  its  founder 
(Eleusus)  as  from  the  reputed  arrival 
(eXfvtrtff)  of  Ceres  at  that  island,  after 
her  departure  from  Enna,  where,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  ancient  legend  of 
the  Greeks,  she  first  taught  the  art  of 
agriculture  to  Triptolemus. 

According  to  the  descriptions  fur- 
nished by  different  writers,  from 
Plutarch  to  Meursius,  and  from  Hero- 
dotus to  Fourmon  ie  Jeune,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  an  atmosphere  of 
the  most  surpassing  majesty  enveloped 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusinia.  And  the 
grandeur   of  their    accompaniments 


cannot  have  been,  in  any  respect,  in- 
appropriate, when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  mysteries  themselves  were 
as  benignant  in  operation  as  they 
were  tremendous  in  aspect.    One  of 
our  own  historians,  speaking  with  fdl 
the  emphasis   of  admiration,  men- 
tions them,  indeed,  as  *^  hidden  trea- 
sures of  wisdom   and  happiness."*^ 
Treasures  they  indisputably  were — 
treasures  of  intellectual  beauty  and  of 
moral  magnificence.    Besides  afford-^ 
ing  a  bewitching  representation,  com-  I 
memorative  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine  I 
when  culling  flowers  on  the  plains  of  | 
Enna,  and  besides  presenting  to  the  / 
initiated  a  panorama  of  the  pilgrimage 
of  Ceres  in  quest  of  her  daughter — 
from  the  moment  when  she  lighted  a 
brand  at  the  flames  of  Etna  until 


that  in  which  she  discovered  her  eat 


ing  the  grains  of  a  pomegranate  in  the  j 
Elysian  fields — the  Elensinian  mys-  < 
teries  had  a  twofold  purpose  of  a  very  \ 
remarkable  kind :  they  were  intended  . 
to  convey  a  judicious  sense  of  the  i 
infusion  of  the  soul  into  matter,  and  ^ 
to  reduce  to  the  comprehension  of  the   \ 
multitude  the  authority  of  an  unseen    ^ 
and  impalpable  Godhead  over  a  visi-    \ 
ble   and  palpable  universe.    These 
doctrines  have  been  otherwise   ex- 
pressed by  a  quaint  essayist  as  *^  the 
descent  of  the  soul,"  and  "  the  pro- 
cession of  divinity : "  t  they  embody 
that  creed  which  was  suffused  over 
the  whole  of  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
and  which  maintained  that  the  spiri- 
tual being  of  man  was  a  divine  particle, 
suffering  degradation  by  its  connec- 
tion with  a  material  nature,  and  des- 
tined to  a  more  utter  and  irretrievable 
debasement  unless  its  impurities  were 
purged  away  before  the  period  of  dis- 
solution.   It  was  this  tenet,  pushed^/ 
to  extremity,  which  induced  Empe- 
docles  to  lament  the  fact  of  his  exis- 
tence:  it  was   this  which   inspired 
Heraclitus  with  that  gi'otesque  anti- 
thesis, that  mankind  live  the  death 
and  die  the  life  of  disembodied  spirits: 


*  Gillies'  nistory  of  QretcCy  vol.  iii.  chap.  xxi.  p.  193. 

+  *'  Though  the  descent  of  the  soul  was  doubtless  principally  alluded  to  by  these 
sucred  rites,  yet  they  likewise  occultly  signified,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  fable, 
the  procession  of  divinity  into  the  sublunary  world." — A  Diisertation  on  the  Eleu, 
and  Bach.  3Iy$t.  By  Thomas  Taylor.  P.  131. — Casaubon  gives  even  a  loftier  pur- 
pose to  the  initiation,  where  he  writes — ^  Finem  interpretabantur  perductionem 
animas  ad  ilium  statum,  in  quo  erat  priusquam  descenderet  in  corpus." — Exercita- 
tionet,  XTi.  p.  646, 
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it  was  this  which  prompted  the  me- 
morable expression  of  Pythagoras, 
that  whatever  is  beheld  dariDg  oar 
waking  moments  is  death,  and  daring 
our  sleeping  moments  a  vision :  it 
was  this,  in  fine,  which  cansed  Plato, 
when  alluding  to  the  soul,  to  exclaim, 
that  the  body  is  its  sepulchre !  Under 
every  variety  of  religion,  even  within 
three  centuries  after  the  establishment 
of  Christianity,  this  startling  dogma 
has  found  its  advocates.  For,  if  we 
are  not  marvellously  mistaken — and 
we  cannot  recollect  ever  before  to 
have  heard  the  coincidence  remarked 
— many  of  the  ethical  vagaries  of  the 
Manichffians  were  merely  the  revivid 
of  the  dreams  of  the  Greek  mytho- 
logists ;  and  the  views  of  Manichseus 
or  (as  he  is  said,  by  S.  Epiphanins, 
to  have  been  originally  called) 
Cubricus,  were  identical  with  those 
long  before  propounded  by  the  conge- 
nial fancy  of  Aiistocles.  Among  the 
other  doctrines,  for  example,  which 
were  advanced  by  the  Persian  mad- 
man who  called  himself  the  Paraclete, 
and  termed  his  disciples  Manichseans, 
was  that  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
sonl  by  its  association  with  a  physical 
existence — a  poisonoos  belief,  which 
had  been  imbibed  nearly  seven  hun- 


[Feb. 

**  With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition.** 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Orien- 
tal theologies,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  scheme  of  the  Brahminical 
religion,  as  illustrated  in  Sheva  the 
Destroyer,  and  Vishnu  the  Preserver, 
may  be  detected  the  pagan  prescience 
of  that  struggle  *  which  may  be  said 
to  have  closed  only  with  the  founda- 
tion of  Christianity. 

Such  were  the  brilliant  dreams 
which  imparted  fascination  to  the 
creed  of  antiquity,  and  suggested  the 
themes  of  those  who  officiated  at  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusinia.  Besides  the 
peculiar  ideas  of  theocracy  which 
were  embodied  in  these  mysteries  at 
the  period  of  their  original  institution, 
the  fantastic  belief  of  Pythagoras  was 
subsequently  ingrafted  upon  them, 
and  tended  in  no  inconsiderable 
manner  to  enhance  their  attractions. 
That  belief,  developed  into  a  system 
by  the  Buddhic  religionists,  was  the 
transmigration  of  the  degenerated 
souls  of  mortals,  or,  as  it  was  literally 
termed,  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis. 
It  ultimately  gave  consistency  to  the 
notion  of  the  descent  of  the  soul  into 
a  material  universe,  and  imparted  an 
air  of  uniformity  to  the  theology  of 


dred  years  before  by  the  Athenian  bee    the  Hellenic  republicans.     This,  at 


when  collecting  the  honey  of  truth  in 
the  gardens  of  philosophy.  This 
belief,  however  fallacious,  originated 
in  those  conjectures  of  the  stupendous 
conflict  between  a  good  and  evil 
principle,  which  have  been  prevalent 
in  all  ages,  and  under  every  diver- 
sity of  circumstance — a  conflict  which 
paganism  typified  in  the  noble  myth 
of  Jupiter  and  Prometheus,  but  the 
mighty  reality  of  which  is  explained 
by  Revelation  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
rebel  angels  from  heaven,  and  the 
hnrling  of  Lucifer,    y 


least,  was  the  effect  produced  upon 
his  immediate  contemporaries  by  the 
teachings  of  the  illustrious  Samian, 
although  the  frivolity  of  his  successors 
ultimately  thwarted  the  intentions  of 
^^his  gorgeous  and  august  philoso- 
phy." t  Some  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  avidity  with  which  the 
Pythagorean  system  was  welcomed  by 
the  populace,  from  the  fact  of  the  belief 
in  metempsychosis  having  penetrated 
to  the  secluded  forests  of  Britain,  and 
become  very  speedily  amalgamated 
with  the  metaphysical  theology  of  the 


*  Shelley  has  already  represented  this  primeval  battle,  in  its  mythological  sense, 
in  his  splendid  but  bla^hemous  introduction  to  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  where  he  sym- 
bolises, under  the  allegoric  forms  of  an  eagle  and  a  serpent,  the  two  groat  antagonistic 
and  coetemal  principles.  The  whole  passage,  which  may  be  classed  among  the 
finest  poetical  descriptions  in  the  language,  is  musical  with  the  agonies,  and  impas- 
sioned with  the  throea,  of  that  most  dimal  and  momentous  of  all  imaginary  col- 
lisions. 

t  Speaking  of  Pythagoras  and  hie  posterity.  Sir  Bnlwer  Lytton  has  observed,  that 
^  the  political  designs  of  his  gorgeous  and  august  philosophy,  only  for  a  while  suc- 
cessful, left  behind  them  bat  the  mnmmeries  of  an  impotent  freemasonry,  and  the 
enthusiastic  ceremonies  of  half-witted  asoetics."— i2»M  and  Fall  of  Athens,  b.  It. 
chap.  Y.  §  17. 
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Drnidfl.*  It  rendered  the  abstniser 
phantasies  of  the  G>reek  religion  com- 
prehensible to  the  vulgar,  withoat 
diminishing  its  grandeur  in  any  par- 
ticular ;  it  prepared  the  mind  of  the 
votaries  for  those  vast  and  extra- 
ordinary revelations,  which  would 
have  been  otherwise  only  additional 
sources  of  bewilderment;  and  it  afford- 
ed fresh  incitements  to  the  enterprises 
of  a  warlike  people,  by  announcing  to 
them  that  amidst  destruction  they 
were  indestructible,  and  that  in  death 
they  were  deathless.  The  readers  of 
Virgil  are,  however,  better  able  to 
estimate  the  influence  and  tendencies 
of  the  Eleusinian  festival— coloured 
as  that  festival  was  by  the  philosophy 
of  Pythagoras — now  that  Warburton 
has  proved  in  his  Divine  Legation  of 
iAIoses  that  the  sixth  book  of  the 
.^neid  represents  several  of  the  shows 
of  the  mysteries.  Aided  by  that  as- 
•  surance  alone,  it  would  have  been 
'  possible  to  conjecture,  though  to  no 
)  very  considerable  extent,  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  mystic  ceremonies 
witnessed  at  Eleusis.  We  might, 
under  the  Sybilline  guidance  of  Dei- 
phobe,  have  advanced  from  the  banks 
of  Cocytus  to  the  waters  of  the  Styx, 
and  onwards  to  the  most  remote  boun- 
daries of  Tartarus,  but  we  should 
have  still  remained  ignorant  of  the 
character  and  manner  of  those  cele- 
brations of  which  the  passage  into 
Hades  was  only  a  portion,  or  rather 
an  episode.  The  heart  of  the  secret 
would  have  been  still  undiscovered : 
we  should  still  have  been  baflled  in 
our  endeavours  to  understand  the 
reason  why  the  festivities  performed 
at  an  insiguiticant  borough-town  of 
Attica  should  have  surpassed  all 
others  in  importance,  and  have  re- 


tained for  so  many  centuries  an  un- 
disputed dominion  over  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  most  civilised  people  of 
antiquity.  When  we  found  it  nar- 
rated that  Nero  himself,  with  all  his 
matchless  audacity,  was  deterred  from 
joining  in  those  festivities  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  heinous  and 
gigantic  crimes,t  we  should,  without 
further  knowledge,  have  marvelled  at 
the  moral  authority  which  proved 
superior  to  the  physical  puissance  of 
that  imperious  and  lawless  despot. 
When  we  learnt,  moreover,  that  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  permitted  the 
continuance  of  these  festivities,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  representation  made 
by  Prrotextatus  the  proconsul  of 
Achaia,  to  the  effect  that  the  Grecians 
would  be  utterly  dispirited  by  their 
abolition,  and  that  this  concession 
was  made  by  Valentinian  at  the  very 
period  when  be  was  prohibiting  else- 
where all  kinds  of  nocturnal  sacrifices, 
we  should  have  been  yet  more  inspired 
with  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of 
these  inscrutable  rites,  and  have  been 
still  more  filled  with  astonishment  at 
the  wonderful  hold  they  had  obtained 
over  the  popular  affections.  Other 
circumstances  must  have  tended,  in 
like  manner,  to  increase  our  amaze- 
ment at  the  complete  and  irrespon- 
sible sway  exercised  by  the  institution 
of  Eleusinia — such  circumstances  as 
the  penalties  inflicted  upon  those  who, 
after  initiation,  arrested  any  debtor, 
tendered  any  petition,  travelled  to  the 
sacred  edifice  in  a  chariot,  seated 
themselves  on  the  cover  of  a  well,  or 
devoured  either  mullets,  beans,  or 
weasels,  besides  the  summary  ven- 
geance wreaked  upon  whomsoever 
presented  themselves  without  the  ne- 
cessary   qualifications,  or    divulged 


*  Thi»  striking  coincidence  between  the  creed  of  the  Druids  and  the  Pythagoreans 
was  fint  recorded  by  Cssar,  {I)e  Bel.  Oal.,  \ih,  vi.  cap.  14,)  where  that  accomplished 
conqueror  writes — **  In  primirf  hoc  volunt  pcrsuadere,  non  interire  animas,  sed  ab  aliis 
post  mortem  tranaire  ad  aliofi;  atque  hoc  niaxime  ad  tirtutem  excitare  putant,  metu 
ittortU  ncjUcto"  Bearing  in  mind  the  latter  declaration,  that  the  doctrine  of  trana- 
migratiou  was  thought  to  increase  the  brayery  of  the  anoient  Britons,  **  by  disarming 
death  of  its  terrors,''  we  can  the  more  readily  comprehend  Isocrates,  {Panegyr, 
p.  24,)  when  he  mentions  the  Klensinian  mysteries  as  ^  fortifying  the  initiated  againat 
the  horrors  of  destruction,  and  inspiring  them  with  the  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality.'' 
In  both  cases,  the  inference  affords  a  f^sh  illustration  to  the  adage  T^U  kymikm 
Tii09j  umi  «»iv  Um.Ih  %n^f  iju«.w  w^mtrm^t  \  the  •>«*,  in  this  instance,  being  the  expecta- 
tin/tit  inspired  by  metemptychoti*. 

t  According  to  his  biographer,  (Suot  Nero,  c.  84,)  the  emperor  durst  not  attend 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  because,  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  he  had  reoentiy  added 
that  of  his  aunt — **junxUque  parricidio  matrit  amita  ntcem** 
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the  secrets  of  those  occult  and  sym- 
bolic ceremonies — crimes  which  were 
expiated  by  death  of  the  most  sudden 
and  ignominious  description.  Some- 
thing more  than  the  poetic  enigmas 
of  Virgil  was  necessaiy  to  explain 
the  precise  character  of  these  mysteries, 
and  to  satisfy  our  inquisitiveness  as 
to  the  particular  spectacles  revealed 
to  the  Athenians  on  such  solemn  and 
august  occasions.  This  additional  in- 
formation, however,  could  only  be 
accumulated  piecemeal — being  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  surface  of  classic 
literature.  Bit  by  bit,  it  might  be 
culled  from  the  oratory  of  Cicero, 
from  the  biographies  of  Plutarch,  from 
the  didactic  pages  of  Aristotle,  and 
from  the  commemorative  chapters  of 
Xenophon.  Even  in  these  authorities, 
the  facts  relating  to  Eleusis  are  fre- 
quently introduced  as  merely  casual 
inucndocs  ;  and  others  have  been  in- 
cidentally recorded  by  such  men  as 
Demosthenes,  and  Philostratus,  and 
MWau  of  Pracucste,  and  Pausanias 
the  Ionic  historian.  It  has  occurred 
to  us  that  a  juster  conception  might 
be  formed  of  the  hitherto  scarcely 
comprehended  festival  of  Eleusinia  by 
a  combination  of  these  disjointed  pas- 
sages. The  Bibliotheca  of  Lempriere, 
and  the  .IrrA^o/o^/a  of  Robinson,  have 
already  given  a  narrow  and  unadorn- 
ed synopsis  of  the  solemnities;  but 
hitherto  in  English  literature  no  at- 
tempt whatever  has  been  made  to 
portray  the  panorama  of  those  mar- 
▼ellous  and  thrilling  rites,  with  the 
minuteness  or  distinctness  essential 
for  their  due  appreciation. 

Of  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  it  Is  un- 
necessary to  record  anything  further 
than  that  they  were  originally  estab- 
lished at  Agrie,  a  district  in  Bocotia 
remarkable  as  the  source  or  fountain 
of  the  Ilissus  ;  and  that  these  Lesser 
Mysteries  (kept  in  the  month  of  An- 
thoserion,  in  honour  of  Proserpine) 
were  considered,  at  last,  to  be  merely 
preliminary  or  preparative.  We  shall 
restrict  ourselves  altogether  to  the  de- 
lineation of  the  Greater  Mysteries — 
those  mysteries  which,  being  conse- 
crated exclusively  to  Ceres,  were  per- 
formed in  the  month  of  Boedromion ; 
and,  by  wandering  in  imagination 
amongst  the  multitude  of  worshippers, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  indicate  more 
accurately  the  nature  and  sequence  of 


initiation.  Occupying,  as  the  cele- 
brations did,  nine  days,  they  com- 
menced on  the  15th  of  Boedromion, 
or  September,  and  terminated  on  the 
23d  inclusively ;  so  that  ample  time 
was  allowed  for  the  development  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  classic  reli- 
gion. 

Throughout  these  intervals  of  the 
celebration,  each  of  the  votaries,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  preserved  a 
uniform  expression  of  hilarity  upon 
his  countenance.  The  exhilarating 
effects  of  a  festivity,  animated  in  every 
particular,  were  perceptible  in  the 
general  excitement.  On  the  first  day 
— the  day  of  '*  Assembly,"  (dyi'/^^t) 
— the  worshippers  merely  collected 
together.  On  the  second — the  day 
denominated  among  the  Pelasgi  by 
the  exclamation,  "To  the  sea,  O,  yo 
initiated  I "  {Skabf  fivam) — the  throng 
purified  themselves  by  ablutions  in  the 
two  streamlets  of  salt  water  pouring 
into  the  Gulf  of  Salamis,  and  isolating 
the  delta  of  Eleusis  from  the  Attic 
peninsula.  Here  the  younger  Greeks 
bounded  through  the  current  with  the 
energy  of  Leander,  their  limbs  ex- 
ulting in  the  exercise,  the  feeblest 
amongst  them  competing  with  the 
ablest  swimmers  in  swiftness  *,  some- 
times, as  they  careered  through  the 
elastic  billows, 

"  Pressing  their  heels  agftinst  the  spricgy 


wave 


sometimes,  as  they  rose  to  the 
babbling  surface  after  a  dive  to  the 
sandy  Ix^ttom, 


(( 


Langhing  from  their  lips  the    audacious 
brine." 


On  the  third — the  day  of  Sacrifices, 
(Oia) — when  a  mullet  and  barley 
grown  in  the  field  of  Rharos  were 
solemnly  consecrated  to  Demeter,  the 
homage  of  the  concourse  assumed  an 
air  more  than  ever  spontaneous  and 
reverential.  On  the  fourth,  while  the 
sacred  basket,  called  Kalathion,  was 
dragged  through  the  territory  of  the 
goddess,  every  tongue  became  vocife- 
rous in  its  ejaculation  of  "  Hail  to 
demeter  I"  every  hand  was  lavish  in 
heaping  the  offerings  of  the  Athenians 
into  the  osier  panniers  of  the  females, 
termed  Kisophoroi — poppies,  carded 
wool,  grains  of  salt,  sesamum — pome- 
granates,   ivy,  reeds,    cakes   called 
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Pbtbois,  snakes,  and  branches  torn 
from  the  neighbouring  bay-bashes. 
On  the  fifth— the  day  of  Torches  ('H 

rcav   Xafinddcav  r)^i(pa) — tho  multitude 

roved  over  the  meadows  at  nightfall, 
carrying  flambeans  in  imitation  of  the 
mother  of  Proserpine.  On  the  sixth 
— the  day  of  Bacchus — the  statuette  of 
the  God  of  Vintage  was  borne  trium- 
phantly from  the  Ccramicos.  Then 
it  was  that  the  famous  torch  proces- 
sion traversed  the  Holy  Way,  and 
the  road  of  the  Fig  Tree,  the  mob 
decorated  with  vine -leaves  and 
dancing  to  the  melody  of  flutes  and 
brazen  kettles.  Then,  moreover,  the 
votaries  paused  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Ccphissus,  to  ridicule  those  who  passed 
underneath,  and,  on  re-entering  the 
sacred  precincts  by  a  gateway  styled 
the  Mystical  Entrance,  were  admitted 
dnriog  the  night-time  to  the  most 
solemn  of  all  the  rites,  being  them- 
selves thereupon  designated  the  epop- 
tai,  or  the  fully  initiated.  On  the 
seventh— the  day  of  Athletic  Pas- 
times—  the  more  stalwart  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  vigour, 
and  the  more  adroit  by  their  agility. 
On  the  eighth  —  a  day  originally 
instituted  when  iEsculapius  visited 
Attica  on  his  journey  from  Epi- 
daurus — the  Lesser  Mysteries  were 
again  performed,  and  the  imaginations 
of  the  rabble  again  ravished  by  celes- 
tial revelations.  On  the  ninth — the 
day  of  Earthen  Vessels  (nXTjfio  x««0 
— bowls  of  wine,  sanctified  by  the  in- 
cantations of  the  Ilierophant,  were 
dashed  upon  the  ground  as  libations 
to  Ceres;  and  the  festival  was  com- 
pleted by  the  discordant  shouts  of 
those  who  had  witnessed  the  mys- 
teries of  Eleusinia.  The  rites  of  the 
Grecian  novena  were  thus  consum- 
mated, and  thus  were  the  worshippers 
dismissed. 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  fes- 
tival of  Eleusinia  has  been  already 
disclosed  by  different  writers;  and 
those  who  may  be  solicitous  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  its  significa- 
tion, will  find  that  the  task  is  anything 
but  impracticable,  now  that  the  truth 
has  been  sifted  by  the  industry  of 
Menrsius,*^    by    the    enthusiasm    of 


Taylor,  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  War- 
burton,  as  well  as  by  the  profounder 
researches  of  Creuzer,t  of  Lobeck, 
and  of  Limburg-Brouwer.    Contra- 
dictory as  the  opinions  of  these  com- 
mentators may  appear  at  times,  the 
conclusion  to  which  wo  are  driven  by 
their  perusal    is    identical — namely, 
that  the  mysteries  are  alone  capable 
of  explanation   through   the   assist-  / 
auce    of    the    Platonic    philosophy. 
They  prove  that  these  sacrifices  were 
not  only  of  an  uncommon  character, 
but  that  they  were*  types  of  a  more 
terrible  and  divine  expiation ;   that 
the  fictions  of  the  mythologists  were  / 
not  merely  remarkable  for  their  licen-  / 
tious   beauty,    but  for    tho  wisdom  f 
which  lay  concealed  under  them  in| 
the  shape  of  myths  and  allegories. 

During  the  halcyon  days  when 
Alcibiades  was  in  the  height  of  his 
popularity,  namely  in  the  interval 
immediately  preceding  his  flight  to 
Pharnabazus,  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries were  revived  in  all  their  original 
magnificence.  Until  the  fortunes  of 
that  remarkable  man  were  in  the 
ascendant,  the  Athenians,  according 
to  the  expression  of  Mr  Mitford,J 
**  had  never  dared  to  make  the  mys- 
terious procession  since  Deceleia  had 
been  occupied  by  a  Lacedaimonian 
garrison."  It  was  therefore  at  this 
period  in  particular  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  national  festival  was 
conducted  with  more  than  usual 
splendour — tho  inhabitants  of  Attica 
appearing  to  return  with  redoubled 
zest  to  the  performance  of  those  rites 
from  the  enjoyment  of  which  they 
had  been  so  long  restricted.  About 
daybreak  on  the  15th  of  September 
the  citizens  of  Athens,  according  to 
an  almost  immemorial  custom,  began 
to  bestir  themselves  ;  and  by  the  time 
the  first  tints  of  morning  were  re- 
flected on  the  crest  of  the  Areopagus, 
the  sounds  of  preparation  had  extended 
from  the  dwelling-houses  to  the  places 
of  public  assembly.  All  classes,  with- 
out distinction,  vied  with  each  other 
in  activity,  and,  abandoning  for  a 
while  their  ordinary  avocations, 
directed  their  steps  along  the  streets 
leading  towai'ds  the  Holy  Way,  the 


*  Meursius'  EUusin.  c.  ii.  21. 

t  Creuzer,  Symhoiik  und  M^tholog.  iv.  3,  et  seq, 

t  Mitford's  Jlislofy  of  Qretee,  vol.  ii.  ohap.  six.  p.  642. 
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road  connecting  Elensis  with  the 
capital.  Even  the  localities  of  most 
habitual  resort  were  left  tenantless, 
from  the  general  anxiety  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  procession.  The 
porticoes  were  forgotten  by  philo- 
sophy ;  the  gymnasia  were  forsaken 
by  the  athletes ;  and  in  the  public 
baths  the  attendants  only  ministered 
to  a  few  swimmers  refreshing  them- 
selves after  the  night^s  conviviality. 
Scarcely  a  flower-seller  loitered  in  the 
Agorai  to  tighten  the  thongs  of  her 
sandal,  or  to  dispose  in  more  alluring 
confusion  the  pansier  heaped  together 
in  her  wicker  head-basket.  For  a 
brief  interval  at  least  the  disputations 
became  less  impassioned  in  the 
Lyceian,  while  the  gladiators  re- 
laxed their  struggles  in  the  Pancra- 
tium. Litigation  found  but  few 
inducements  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
outer  vestibules  of  the  Pnyx;  the 
suburban  demarks  grew  less  impor- 
tunate in  their  complaints  to  the 
supreme  magistracy  ;  the  very  stran- 
gers from  remote  countries,  attracted 
to  the  metropolis  of  civilisation  either 
by  the  enterprises  of  commerce  or  by 
the  seductions  of  curiosity,  discovered 
objects  of  fascination  elsewhere  than 
in  the  groves  of  the  Ceramicos  or 
the  marble  glories  of  the  Parthenon. 
Long  before  the  arrival  of  mid-day, 
the  city  became  abandoned  to  an  un- 
wonted tranquillity.  Art  had  thrown 
aside  its  chisel  and  its  palette.  Toil 
had  ceased  with  the  handicraftsman 
and  his  employer.  Merchandise  no 
longer  retained  any  decoy  for  the 
speculative ;  the  diurnal  duties  of  the 
household  were  neglected ;  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series  of  holidays  had 
hushed  the  drone  of  the  school- rooms, 
those  hives  of  knowledge  where 
literature  was  already  accumulating 
the  materials  for  the  great  masters 
of  dialogue  and  narrative — for  Plato 
the  Divine  Dreamer,  and  for  that 
EncyclopaBdiast  of  biography,  whose 
masterpiece  has  been  regarded  as  the 
hand-book  of  heroes  from  the  days  of 
Constantine  to  those  of  Napoleon. 

Occasionally  the  footsteps  of  some 
belated  votary  were  audible,  as  he 
hastened  down  the  deserted  thorough- 
fares; or  the  voices  of  domestics, 
returning  for  a  mislaid  ornament, 
resounded  through  the  piazzas  of  the 
Anthronitis.      But,    otherwise,    the 


metropolis  presented  a  spectacle  of 
almost  unnatural  stillness  and  deso- 
lation. In  several  of  the  more  seclud- 
ed residences,  shadows  cast  by  the 
autumn  clouds  flitted  across  the  vacant 
perspective  of  the  mesaulos ;  while, 
in  the  banqueting  chamber,  the  sun- 
beams glittered  in  pools,  betraying 
the  recent  presence  of  the  revellers — 
the  rosy  pools  of  the  wine-cup 
scattered  in  the  merry  game  of  the 
Cottabos  !  The  prevailing  silence  of 
the  solitude  was  alone  disturbed  by 
the  plash  of  a  fountain,  the  rustle  of 
a  tig-tree,  or  the  tinkling  movement 
of  a  golden  lizard  as  it  crept  out  from 
a  crevice  of  its  favourite  Prinpus^ 
basking  in  the  light  with  a  bolder 
gaze,  or  threading  the  grass  with  a  less 
timorous  agility.  The  whole  popula- 
tion was  afoot,  in  the  hope  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  holiest  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Grecians. 

Meanwhile,  before  noon,  the  skirts 
of  the  multitude  advancing  in  one 
common  direction  had  passed  through 
the  consecrated  gateway,  along  the 
high-road  conducting  to  the  scene  of 
celebration.  Among  this  enormous 
concourse  were  visible,  not  only  per- 
sons of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  but 
individuals  of  every  imaginable  grade 
and  profession.  About  mid- day  the 
pilgrimage  was  completed,  the  con- 
course pressing  onward  through  the 
grove  which  surrounded  the  sacred 
edifice.  The  principal  day  of  cele- 
bration had  commenced;  but  before 
the  chief  ceremonies  were  permitted 
to  begin,  the  labour  of  selection  was 
entered  upon  by  the  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  duty  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Those  alone  were  allowed 
to  advance  within  the  holier  pre- 
cincts who  possessed  one  or  other 
of  the  qualifications  already  enu- 
merated, having,  moreover,  twelve 
months  previously,  assisted  at  the 
Lesser  Mysteries  performed  at  Agrse, 
a  village  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  Ilissus.  This  important  exami- 
nation of  the  credentials  of  the  diffe- 
rent applicants  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  by  four  curators,  or  Epi- 
meletai,  chosen  at  stated  intervals 
from  the  mass  of  the  community,  and 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  nine 
Archons,  royally  entitled  Basileus. 
Scarcely  had  the  more  fortunate 
aspirants  for  initiation  passed  beyond 
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the  boundaries  raised  against  the 
admission  of  the  ^^  rejected,"  when 
their  ears  were  saluted  by  the  voices 
of  the  holy  choristers.  Modulated  as 
these  voices  were  by  distance,  and  by 
masses  of  intervenuig  foliage,  the 
words  of  the  singers,  nevertheless, 
fell  upon  their  senses  with  extraordi- 
nary distinctness.  They  were  words 
of  hope,  of  homage,  and  of  supplica- 
tion. The  Athenians  quickened  their 
pace,  and,  after  threading  a  path 
among  the  brambles,  emerged  in  a 
few  minutes  upon  a  greenwood  glade 
of  considerable  dimensions.  A  spec- 
tacle there  revealed  itself  such  as 
entranced  their  fancy  with  a  novel 
sentiment  of  admiration. 

An  altar  of  solid  marble,  carved 
with  all  the  skill  of  Arcadian  work- 
manship, stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
open  space,  immediately  under  the 
boughs  of  an  umbrageous  cedar, 
and  within  sight  of  the  stone  called 
the  sorrowful  rock  (oycXaorw  nrrpa) 

on  which  Ceres  was  said  to  have 
seated  herself  when,  weighed  down 
with  grief,  she  paused  near  the  ro- 
mantic well  of  Callichoros.  Around 
the  altar  danced  a  troop  of  virgins, 
the  innocent  Kanephoroi,  bearing  in 
their  hands  the  baskets  which  con- 
tained the  consecrated  impieuients, 
and  chaunting  in  harmonious  numbers 
tiic  hymn  dedicated  to  Demeter.  As 
the  melody  of  the  epode  ceased,  the 
sacrifice  proceeded.  It  was  the  sacri- 
fice of  propitiation,  consisting  of  a 
pregnant  sow,  the  offering  most  grate- 
ful to  the  goddess  of  nature — fruitful- 
ncss,  and  parturition.  The  victim, 
already  deprived  of  life,  lay  burning 
upon  the  altar-stone  under  a  heap  of 
fragrant  herbs,  when  the  foremost  of 
the  approaching  votaries  issued  from 
between  the  branches.  The  smoke 
of  the  oblation,  ascending  in  a  spiral 
column  into  the  atmosphere,  mingled 
with  the  fumes  of  wild  thyme  and 
parsley,  and  the  perfume  of  citron 
and  frankincense.  Never,  it  seemed 
to  the  younger  and  more  inexperi- 
enced witnesses,  had  they  beheld 
loveliness  capable  of  ius{>iring  so  much 
awe  as  at  the  moment  when  the 
chief  priestess,  or  Areteira,  turned 
towards  them,  and  seizing  a  torch 
from  a  vessel  called  the  Perirran- 


terion,  scattered  a  shower  of  holy 
water  over  the  worshippers.  All  her 
natural  graces  of  feature,  all  her 
spontaneous  excellencies  of  propor- 
tion, were  enhanced  by  the  mystic 
adjuncts  of  her  solemn  and  sacerdotal 
apparel.  Habited  from  head  to  foot 
iu  loose  vestments  of  brocade — embla- 
zoned with  hieroglyphics,  and  white, 
in  token  of  her  interior  purity — ^her 
brows  were  cinctured  with  a  garland 
of  ripe  wheat  and  corn-poppies.  Nor 
was  that  delicate  coronal  inexpressive 
in  its  character ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
afforded  another  illustration  of  that 
reverence  with  which  the  creed  of 
Olympus  associated  divine  influences 
with  the  visible  productions  of  the 
universe.  It  indicated  the  reality  of 
that  truth  which  has  been  admirably 
expressed  by  the  philosopher,  where 
he  remarks  that  **  the  Greeks  ima- 
gined the  vegetable  world  connected 
by  a  thousand  mythical  relations  with 
the  heroes  and  the  gods:  avengmg 
chastisement  followed  injury  to  the 
sacred  trees  and  plants."*  Little 
regard,  however,  could  be  paid  ex- 
clusively to  the  radiant  form  of  the 
priestess,  the  attention  of  the  spec- 
tators being  speedily  distracted  by  the 
fascinating  rites  of  adoration. 

Again,  the  beautiful  Kanephoroi 
danced  in  procession  upon  the  green- 
sward ;  again  the  music  of  the  strophe 
and  the  antistrophe  resounded  among 
the  leaves  of  the  cedar;  again  the 
couplets  of  the  epode  floated  up  to 
the  heavens  in  a  prolonged  cadence. 
Everything  combiued  to  intoxicate 
the  hearts  of  the  more  emotional 
Athenians,  and  prepared  them  for 
those  stupendous  ceremonies  which 
were  reserved  for  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness and  solitude.  The  song;  the 
dance ;  the  sparkling  robes  and  bril- 
liant maidens ;  the  pleasant  odour  of 
the  wine-cups,  as  they  stained  the 
sod  with  libations,  and  hissed  among 
the  live  embers ;  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  those  who  officiated,  when 
they  poured  a  mixture  of  aromado 
salt  and  barley  upon  the  sacrifice; 
every  incident  of  the  ceremonial 
affected  them  with  some  new  feeling 
of  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time  a 
sense  of  indefinable  terror  increased 
upon  their  imaginations  as  the  son 


*  Hamboldt's  Caimo$,  toL  ii.  §  2,  p.  11. 
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descended  towards  the  horizon.  They 
seemed  to  be  rather  under  the  wand 
of  a  demonologist  than  before  the 
shrine  of  a  divinity. 

TwiUght  had  long  deepened  before, 
one  by  one,  the  votaries  advanced, 
4rembiing  and  expectant,  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  gigantic  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Elensinia.  Contrasted  with 
the  morning's  hilarity,  they  each  pre- 
sented a  veiy  discrepant  appearance. 
The  costume,  for  example,  of  the 
Ephebos  was,  in  some  measure,  essen- 
tially different  from  that  which  he 
had  previously  worn,  and  his  cheeks 
had  already  assumed  the  pallor  of 
intense  expectation.  The  purple 
fillet  having  been  removed,  his  golden 
ringlets  were  crowned  with  a  chaplet 
of  flowers,  designated  the  Ismera, 
the  petals  of  which  were  inter- 
wreathed  with  sprigs  of  the  green 
and  odorous  myrtle.  His  feet,  instead 
of  being  encased  in  shoes  of  an  ordi- 
nary material,  were  shod  with  san- 
dals termed  dios  kodion,  or  Jovo*s 
skin,  because  formed  from  the  skin 
of  an  animal  destroyed  in  honour  of 
Jupiter.  An  unutterable  hoiTor  filled 
the  bosom  of  the  worshipper  as  he 
paused  beneath  the  archway,  and 
dipped  his  fingers  into  the  bowl  of 
holy  water  placed  there  in  readiness 
for  the  ablutions  of  those  who  entered. 
His  limbs  shuddered  with  a  sensa- 
tion such  as  he  had  never  before 
experienced,  for  he  had  reached  the 
threshold  of  the  most  renowned  fane 
of  the  idolaters — the  dread  mysteries 
of  Eleusis  were  on  the  eve  of  being 


disclosed  to  his  inspection.  Scarcely 
had  he  passed  under  the  lintel  of  the 
doorway,  when  he  found  himself 
enveloped  in  a  darkness  like  that  of 
midnight,  and  a  voice  whispered  in 
his  ear,  warning  him  not  to  advance 
unless  his  body  were  cleansed  and  his 
mind  divested  of  every  carnal  affec- 
tion. Although  his  nerves  thrilled  at 
the  unnatural  secresy  of  the  admoni- 
tion, the  adventm*er  hesitated  only 
for  an  instant  —  his  footsteps  re- 
sounded on  the  floor,  and  the  revela- 
tions commenced.* 

After  he  had  proceeded  a  little 
further,  an  obscure  light  enabled  him 
to  distinguish,  though  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  the  character  of  the 
place  through  which  he  was  journey- 
ing. It  seemed  to  be  rather  an  exca- 
vation than  a  building  erected  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  architecture.  A 
green  moisture  dripped  from  the  walls, 
and  an  earthy  smell  pervaded  the 
atmosphere.  Loathsome  creatures, 
shaped  like  bats  or  winged  lizards, 
flitted  to  and  fro,  occasionally  beating 
against  the  face  and  arms  of  the 
approacher.  It  was  a  cavern  such  as 
might  have  excited  the  devotion  of 
Zoroaster,  partial  as  that  great  sor- 
cerer was  to  the  haunts  of  reptiles. 
While  the  individual  about  to  be  ini- 
tiated was  still  groping  his  way  on- 
wards, he  perceived,  as  he  imagined, 
a  swarm  of  spectral  objects  of  a  most 
grotesque  and  detestable  aspect,  and 
at  the  very  instant  in  which  he  de- 
tected them  the  air  was  rent  with 
shrieks  and  yells  of  derision.     lie 


*  Every  incident — even  the  smallest  particular — in  the  description  which  follows, 
has  been  collected  from  the  pages  of  the  classic  authorities.  Instead,  however,  of 
authenticating  each  sentence  with  a  separate  foot-note,  it  appears  preferable  that 
the  principal  references  should  be  here  mentioned  altogether.  The  reader  is  com- 
mended therefore  to  Plutarch,  {in  Alcib.  34,  Phoc.  28,  et  Demetr,  26,)  to  Aristotle, 
[in  Ktut.  ii.  24,)  to  Cicero,  (Dc  Leg.  ii.  14,)  to  Xenophon,  {in  Ilist.  Chrcec.  vi.  3,)  to 
Philostratus,  {in  Apd.  iv.  6  et  18,)  to  Arianus,  {in  Epict,  iii.  21,)  to  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  (vii.  186,)  to  Pausanias  of  Rome,  {in  Hist.  Grceo.  i.  2,  et  3,  §  6,  ii.  14,^  to 
.£lianus  Claud  us,  {in  Var.  Hist.  xii.  24,)  to  Claudianus,  {in  Rapt  Pros.  i.  7,)«to 
Aristophanes,  {in  Ackarn.  703,  Nub.  302,  et  Ran.  309,)  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
(i.  29,)  to  Varro,  {De  Re  Rust.  ii.  4,)  to  Seneca,  {QtuEtt.  Nat.yu.  31,)  to  Virgil, 
iOeorg.  i.  166,)  to  Proclus,  {TheoU  Plat.  iii.  18,)  to  Gallius,  (xv.  20,)  to  Plato, 
{DeRep.  ii.  264,)  to  Strabo,  (ix.  395  et  717,)  to  Thucydides,  (ii.  15  et  17,)  to 
Isocrates,  {Panegyr.  p.  46,)  to  ApoUodorus,  {Bthlioth.  i.  5,)  to  Ovid,  {Fasti,  iv.  502,) 
to  Herodotus,  {Uist.  viii.  65,)  to  Polyoenus,  (iii.  2,)  to  Clemens  Alexandrinu?, 
{Protrept.  p.  18,)  and  also  among  others,  to  the  works  of  Yelleius,  Demosthenes, 
&c.  In  the  preceding  account  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  grove,  we  have  adhered  to  the 
facts  furnished  by  Pliny,  {Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  1,)  by  Tibullus,  (ii.  1,)  by  Ovid,  {Met. 
viL  2,)  and  incidentally  by  one  or  other  of  the  poets  and  philosophic  historians 
of  Italy. 
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was  traversing  the  Cave  of  Spleen 
and  Despair — the  cave  dedicated  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  darker  and 
meaner  passions  of  humanity.  On 
either  side  of  this  gloomy  region  were 
ranged  its  bestial  inhabitants,  display- 
ing to  him  every  variety  of  fantastic 
and  repulsive  ugliness,  gibbering  at 
him  with  expressions  of  the  intensest 
malignity,  or  deafening  him  with 
screams  of  excruciating  shrillness  and 
discordance.*  Each  adventurer  in 
succession,  as  he  entered,  strove  by 
every  means  to  conquer  the  dismay 
excited  by  these  preternatural  sounds 
and  distracting  illusions,  when,  sud- 
denly, the  phantoms  vanished,  the 
goblin  din  was  silenced,  the  granite 
wall  of  the  cavern  was  burst  in  twain, 
and  he  felt  himself  hurried  by  an 
invisible  hand  through  the  aperture. 

When  the  votary  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  confusion  arising 
out  of  these  marvellous  occurrences, 
he  observed  that  he  had  entered  an 
edifice  of  enormous  magnitude.  Pil- 
lars of  immense  diameter  and  extra- 
ordinary height  supported  the  masonry 
of  this  structure,  which,  extending 
over  a  vast  area,  was  of  circular  pro- 
portions ;  and,  from  the  summit  of  its 
aiirial  walls,  the  roof  rose  in  a  globular 
form,  presenting  to  the  observations 
of  those  who  looked  upwards,  the 
interior  of  a  superb  dome,  ribbed  with 
precious  metals,  and  strewn  with  stars 
and  constellations  of  burnished  cop- 
per. Between  the  columns,  which 
were  black  and  glittering  like  the 
rarest  ebony,  the  night-breeze  blew 
with  delicious  coolness  against  the 
burning  foreheads  of  those  who  had 
newly  arrived.  It  penetrated  farther 
into  the  building,  and  fanned  the 
embers  which  still  glowed  upon  the 
altar  of  sacrifice.   Although  the  flame 


flickered  perchance  only  for  a  moment, 
and  then  expired,  it  illumined  every 
detail  of  the  fane,  and  displayed  a 
scene  of  astonishing  solemnity  and 
magnificence.  It  glimmered  over  a 
colossal  statue  of  Ceres  reared  in  the 
centre  of  her  palace  ;t  it  disclosed  a 
vast  multitude  who  were  tarrying  for 
the  more  awful  disclosures  of  the 
celebration;  it  blazed  in  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  concavity  overhead,  and 
sparkled  in  the  minutest  crevice  of 
the  pavement.  What,  however,  par- 
ticularly struck  the  imagination,  and 
arrested  the  attention  in  the  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  this  spectacle,  was  the 
group  collected  together  about  the 
pedestal  of  the  divinity.  It  assured 
the  uninitiated  that  he  was  standing  in 
a  spot  no  less  august  than  the  mystic 
temple  of  Demeter — that  memorable 
and  majestic  temple  which  was  vari- 
ously designated  by  the  Grecians, 
mnsikos  seikos  and  mustodokos 
domos.  He  recognised  in  an  in- 
stant the  different  functionaries  of 
the  festival,  the  contrast  of  their 
garbs,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  their 
duties.  In  one  direction  was  distin- 
guishable the  sacred  torch  bearer,  or 
Dadukos,  clad  in  a  garment  of 
silver  tissue,  crowned  with  bean- 
blossoms,  and  carrying  in  his  hand 
an  extinguished  flambeau.  In  another 
was  the  sacred  herald,  or  Eerux, 
clothed  in  armour,  his  head  covered 
with  a  brazen  helmet.  A  third 
attendant,  particularised  as  the  altar- 
priest  by  the  eccentric  appellation, 
0-epi-bomo,  was  habited  in  simple 
white— his  brows,  like  those  of  the 
chief  priestess,  being  boimd  with  a 
garland  of  corn-ears  and  poppies. 
Iligh  above  his  assistants  appeared 
the  figure  of  the  holiest  personage  in 
the   assembly — the  revealer  of  the 


*  Pope  has  depicted  several  of  the  eccentric  sprites,  which  are  said  to  have 
peo|^ed  the  Cave  of  Spleen,  though  his  portraitures  are  chiefly  restricted  to  the  vio- 
tims  of  hypochondriasis.  We  may  instance  one  passage,  inimitable  for  its  absurdity^ 
(see  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  It.,  v.  49) — 

^*  Here  living  teapots  stand,  one  arm  held  out. 
Once  bent ;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout : 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  trii>od,  walks; 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose- pie  talks/*  &c 

The  last  verse,  (not  here  quoted,)  beinff  the  very  acme  of  extravagance,  is  worthy 
of  Rabelais. 

t  This  very  statue  of  the  goddess  is  still  in  a  state  of  singular  preservation.  Several 
yean  ago  it  was  removed  from  among  the  ruins  of  Eleosis,  and  is  now  erected  in  the 
vettibnle  of  the  public  library  at  Cambridge. 
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raysteries,  the  supreme  Hierophant  of 
initiation.  His  majestic  stature  was 
enveloped  in  a  costume  as  gorgeous 
as  the  coronation  robes  of  an  emperor, 
the  outer  vestment  being  a  sort  of 
coarse  brocade  of  woven  gold,  ara- 
besqned  with  jewels  and  scented  with 
spikenard.  A  diadem,  lavishly  adorned 
with  emeralds,  pressed  his  forehead, 
in  some  measure  confining  the  hair 
which  streamed  down  in  abundant 
tresses  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
mingled  with  a  beard  darker  than  the 
glossy  hue  of  the  chestnut  Besides 
the  Hierophant,  who  was  anointed 
with  the  juice  of  hemlock  as  the  type 
of  Creative  Omnipotence,  and  his 
three  principal  attendants— severally 
the  representatives  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  planet  Mercury— other 
officers  were  congregated  in  their 
vicinity,  among  whom  were  the  cu- 
rators or  popular  commissioners, 
already  alluded  to  as  the  Epimeletai, 
two  of  them  being  descendants  of  the 
sacerdotal  families  of  the  Ceryces  and 
the  Eumolpida).  Beyond  tliese  were 
the  leropoioi,  whose  office  consisted 
in  superintending  oblations,  and  in 
whose  girdles  gleamed  the  blades  of 
their  consecrated  axes;  the  Farasi- 
toi,  or  local  magistrates,  who  shared 
the  offerings  with  the  priesthood, 
divulging  the  fact  of  that  participation 
by  the  sickle  and  the  sheaf  of  barley 
borne  before  them  on  days  of  cere- 
monial ;  the  Naopsulakes,  who  were 
the  guardians  of  the  holy  utensils ; 
and  the  meaner  servitors  of  religion, 
the  acolytes  or  Neokoroi,  all  of  whom 
were  remarkable,  even  to  the  low- 
liest, for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
their  vestures.  Conspicuous  among 
the  more  prominent  minis trants, 
moreover,  was  observable  that  power- 
ful Archon,  previously  mentioned  by 
his  regal  synonym  of  Basileus.  An 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  mystic 
import  of  these  dresses  and  offices  of 
the  priesthood  has  been  furnished  by 
Porphyrins ;  *  but  for  all  such  expla- 
nations, Lobeck  has  little  more  than 
a  sneer  of  derision,  f    Protracted  as 


the  time  may  be,  occupied  in  the 
enumeration  of  these  particulars,  they 
were  perceived  in  the  duration  of  a 
second,  and  lost  sight  of  with  equal 
rapidity.  In  a  single  instant  the 
crowd  beheld  the  glory  of  the  fane 
and  its  administrators :  as  the  flame 
shot  up  and  quivered  among  the 
embers,  they  comprehended  the  di- 
vine magnificence  of  the  temple — in 
another  moment  the  tongue  of  fire 
had  disappeared,  and  the  whole  was 
involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Immediately  the  darkness  had  des- 
cended upon  the  concourse,  a  solemn 
voice  reverberated  among  the  pillars 
— it  was  the  voice  of  the  sacred  herald 
crying  out  to  the  worshippers : — 

**  Who  is  here?"  saidhe— (Tij  rjac.) 

"  Many  and  good  I "  (HoXXot  icqya 
Boi,)  was  the  murmured  response  of 
the  populace. 

"  Let  us  pray !  "  (Euxy^^)  said 
the  Hierophant. 

Scarcely  were  the  words  articulated 
when  a  roaring  noise,  like  that  of  a 
great  hurricane,  shook  the  building 
to  its  foundations.  The  marble  floor 
thrilled  and  rippled  as  with  the  throes 
of  an  earthquake,  and  the  people 
staggered  to  and  fro  in  an  extremity 
of  mysterious  dread.  Before  they 
could  master  the  first  agony  of  their 
terror,  the  din  was  hush^,  and  a  lulU 
profound  as  death,  succeeded.  Before 
they  could  overcome  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  change,  they  were  stunned 
with  a  repetition  of  the  clamour,  and 
many  were  dashed  down  upon  their 
faces  by  the  heavy  imdnlations  of  the 
pavement.  Again  the  hideous  roaring 
ceased,  and  again  the  earth  quaked, 
and  rolled  like  surges,  under  the  feet 
of  the  multitude.  Lightning  flashed 
across  the  heavens,  and  gleamed 
among  the  intervals  of  the  columns ; 
thunder  boomed  and  clattered  over 
the  skies,  and  shook  the  metallic 
dome  with  its  concussions.  At  one 
instant  the  air  was  lambent  with  a 
preternatural  splendour,  at  another 
everything  was  hidden  by  glooms  of 
horrible  profimdity.    Yells  and  howl- 


•  Porphyrias,  jFiwrf*.  Pr.  Er.  iii.  117. 

*t*  Thus,  in  allasion  to  these  suggestioni,  he  asks,  **  An  quia  testem  Inoalentam 
faabet ! "  adding,  **  At  est  leTissimua."  So  also,  he  sets  aside  Creozer*8  account  of 
the  interior  meaning  of  the  mysteries  (see  Nat.  ad  Sainteery  torn,  i.  p.  448)  with  one 
flippant  exclamation — **  Magnifica  sine  dnbio  res  et  GnBComm  ingenio  dignistima, 
dummodo  vera  !  " — Agliophamui,  i.  §  22. 
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ings,  like  those  of  devils,  affrighted  the 
mob,  and  ghostly  apparitions  startled 
them  in  all  directions.  Now  they  be- 
held a  band  of  Centaurs ;  now  Bri- 
arens  grappling  at  them  with  his  hnn- 
dred  talons ;  now  Hydra ;  now  the 
dismal  shadows  of  the  Eamenides; 
now  the  grim  skeleton  of  Gyges ;  now 
the  Gryphons  and  the  Dirae;  now 
Gorgon,  with  his  triple  body,  and 
Cerberus,  with  his  triple  head  ;  while 
Chimiera  vomited  flaming  poison 
from  its  jaws,  and  Minotaur  trampled 
them  under  its  hoofs  in  a  rage  of  mad- 
ness and  ferocity.  Distracting,  never- 
theless, as  were  the  emotions  aroused 
by  these  spectral  images,  they  were 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  those 
elicited  by  the  scenes  which  followed. 
A  chasm  yawned  at  the  feet  of  the 
aseemblage,  and  unfolded  before  them 
the  secret^  of  the  infernal  regions.* 
They  saw  the  sluggish  waters  of  Phle- 
gethon  lapping  against  a  tower  of 
polidhed  steel — the  palace  of  the  god 
of  Hades.  Tisiphone  loomed  upon 
them  from  the  obscurities  of  Tartarus, 
shaking  her  scourge  and  twining 
snakes  among  her  fingers.  Rhada- 
manthus  started  forth  upon  a  throne 
of  judgment,  dispensing  his  inexor- 
able vengeance  on  the  spirits  of  the 
damned.  On  one  side  poured  the 
billows  of  Cocytus ;  on  another  those 
of  Lethe ;  on  a  third  the  waves  of 
Acheron ;  and  in  the  distance  they  dis- 
tingaished  the  Stygian  river,  with  its 
boatmen  Charon  ferrying  the  dead  to 
the  Elysian  fields.  Grizzly  phantoms, 
as  of  the  Lemures,  flitted  through  the 
murky  atmosphere,  or  swarmed  over 
the  bitnminons  soil.  Here  hissed  the 
abhorred  phantasm  of  Echidna.  There 
crooned  over  their  deadly  employment 
the  attenuated  and  loathsome  sem- 
blance of  the  Parca?.  While  the  Athe- 
nians were  still  gazing  upon  these 
terrific  territories,  the  turret  of  steel 
opened  abruptly,  with  the  sound  of 
many  instruments,  revealing  the  dei- 
ties of  hell  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of 
all  their  most  execrable  accessaries — 


Dis  armed  with  his  trident,  and  Pro- 
serpine still  as  seductively  beautiful  as 
when  ravished,  through  the  fountain 
of  Cyane,  to  her  subterranean  domi- 
nions. An  exclamation  of  abhorrence 
broke  from  the  lips  of  the  multitude  as 
they  recoiled  before  the  relentless  and 
forbidding  visage  of  Pluto;  and,  simul- 
taneously, the  abyss  was  shrowded 
from  their  contemplation,  while  the 
thunders  again  resounded  across  the 
heavens  with  a  more  crushing  disso- 
nance. 

"  Let  us  pray ! "  (Evx<^fA€^o,)  ex- 
claimed the  high  priest,  a  second  time, 
as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  the  explosion 
had  subsided. 

In  the  very  utterance  of  those  syl- 
lables a  marvellous  change  occurred 
in  the  situation  of  the  worshippers. 
They  were  instantaneously  translated 
from  the  gloom  of  a  tempestuous  night 
to  the  lustre  of  the  refulgent  daylight : 
the  sunbeams  streamed  between  the 
pillar8,t  and  glittered  upon  the  me- 
tallic dome  of  Eleusinia ;  and  here  it 
was  that  the  chief  mysteries  of  De- 
meter  were  divulged  to  her  votaries. 
The  principal  divinities  of  Olympus 
were  revealed  to  the  spectators  in  the 
midst  of  a  divine  radiance.  Foremost 
among  these  appeared  the  twelve 
superior  deities,  the  Consentes  or  Dii 
Majores  :  —  Jupiter,  crowned  with 
olive  boughs  ;  Apollo,  with  pencils  of 
light;  Neptune, with  anemones ;  Mars, 
with  a  golden  helmet ;  Mercury,  with 
a  winged  petasus  ;  and  Vulcan,  with 
dishevelled  ringlets;  Juno,  attended 
by  her  cuckoo  and  peacocks ;  Minerva, 
by  her  owl  and  dragon;  Diana,  bj 
her  greyhound  ;  Ceres,  by  a  dolphin ; 
Venus,  by  a  sparrow ;  and  Vesta, 
bearing  the  palladium  as  her  talisman. 
After  the  last  of  this  sublime  conclave 
had  floated  before  the  enraptured 
vision  of  the  spectators,  the  lesser 
inhabitants  of  Olympus  followed  each 
other  in  a  celestial  procession.  Naiads 
fresh  from  the  waterfall,  Potamides 
fh)m  the  rivulet,  and  Oreads  from  the 
mountain.    Bacchus  with  his  brood  of 


*  Clemens  Alezandrinas,  in  Strom,  lib.  iii.,  declares  that  a  portion  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  consisted  in  a  representation  of  Hades.  Elsewhere  he  avows  that  through 
the  mysteries  the  syntem  of  ereation  was  rendered  in  some  degree  comprehensible. 
SirowuMi,  T.  c.  ii.  p.  689. 

t  Apuleiiis  says,  when  describing  hii  initiatioii,  {Metamorpk,  lib.  ii.,)  **  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  I  beheld  the  son  shining  with  resplendent  j^mj/'—lfoeU  media 
Ttdi  ioUm  candido  corufcantem  lumine. 
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revellers,  and  Cupid  with  his  fitfal 
arrows ;  Aurora  blushing  with  the  tints 
of  morning,  and  Philomela  warbling 
for  the  evanescence  of  the  twilight, 
with  the  rest  of  that  "infinite  variety," 
fluttered  by  in  superb  and  bewildering 
profusion. 

Incredible  though  it  has  appeared 
to  the  learned  depredators  of  the 
mysteries,  from  the  gorminant  doubts 
of  De  Pauw  to  the  ripened  scepticism 
of  Lobeck,  we  are  satisfied  that  there 
exists  considerable  reason  in  the  state- 
ment advanced  by  some  of  the  earlier 
inquirers  into  Eleusinia — to  the  effect 
that  the  initiation  comprised,  among 
other  things,  the  announcement  of 
certain  esoteric  doctrines,  subversive, 
in  a  very  great  measure,  of  the  whole 
of  the  then  existing  system  of  the 
Greek  mythology.  Hence  the  various 
deities  of  Attica  are  said  to  have 
passed  in  succession,  as  above  enu- 
merated, before  the  eyes  of  the  ini- 
tiated, in  order  that,  being  first  dis- 
played to  veneration,  they  might  be 
subsequently  stripped  of  their  respec- 
tive attributes  of  supremacy.  Otlier- 
wise  than  through  the  medium  of  some 
such  conjecture,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  that  inci- 
dent mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his 
Life  of  Alcibiades,  where  the  spoilt 
darling  of  the  Athenians  is  described 
as  having  mutilated  the  statues  of 
Mercury  and  of  other  divinities,  (ifter 
having,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  travestied 
the  mysteries — he  himself  represent- 
ing the  hierophant,  Theodoras  the 
herald,  and  Polytion  the  torchbearer.* 
Guided  by  the  light  of  the  supposition 
already  mentioned,  we  discover  the 


circumstance  of  this  profanation  to  be 
immediately  comprehensible :  whereas, 
denied  the  aid  of  some  such  rational 
explanation  as  to  the  debasement  of 
the  popular  theology  of  the  mysteries, 
an  act  of  impiety  so  flagrant  and  auda- 
cious surpasses  belief,  even  when  told 
of  a  madcap  like  Alcibiades. 

After  the  procession  of  the  other 
divinities,  came  the  representation  of 
the  story  of  Demeter  and  Persephone 
— that  exquisite  story,  which  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  marvels  of  vegetation,  f 
Strains  of  music,  of  a  tender  and  pa- 
thetic character,  vibrated  along  the 
gorgeous  walls  of  the  edifice,  as  the 
commemorative  rites  of  Ceres  drew 
to  a  conclusion.  The  Athenians  had 
already  unravelled  a  considerable  part 
of  the  enigmas  of  Eleusis ;  they  might 
now  be  designated  not  only  Epoptai, 
as  having  inspected  (cTroTrrcua))  the 
mysteries  of  a  spiritual  existence,  but 
hailed,  moreover,  Eudaimones,  by 
reason  of  their  felicity,  (cwfimfzovm,)  in 
having  participated  in  the  wonderful 
ceremonies  of  initiation. 

While  the  melodies  were  yet  ringing 
their  last  cadence  in  the  sunlight,  the 
Hierophant  ascended  a  rostram,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  pedestal  of 
the  goddess,  and  opened  the  sacred 
volume  Petroma,  which  contauied  the 
explanation  of  the  stupendous  types 
of  the  festivity.  The  language,  as 
well  as  the  sense  of  these  revelations, 
was  not  unlike  that  which  Virgil  has 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Anchises,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
explicit  definition  now  extant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries : — 


*'  Principio  coclum,  ac  terras,  composqae  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  Luna?,  Titaniaque  astra 
Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 
Inde  hominum  pecudumque  genua,  Titseqne  yoIantCini, 
Et  quse  marmoreo  fert  roonstra  sub  scquore  pontus. 
Igneus  est  ollis  vigor,  et  coelistis  origo 
Seminibus  :  quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant, 
Terrenique  hebitant  artus,  moribundaque  membra. 
Hinc  metuunt,  cupiuntque  ;  dolent,  guadentque  ;  neque  auras 


*  Plutarch's  evidence  in  this  particular  is  altogether  too  remarkable  not  to  be 
here,  at  least  partially,  quoted : — *'  «xx«»»  r^ymXfjmvan  9ifi$ttwme,  mm*  fMMXfff  ^  ^f* 

airtu4fA^,0%te ,  raS  AXxtfiiAZw  um*  nwv  f/X«w  nm-nfy^ilirrmt.  ^* — Alcib.|  §  1 9. 

^  t  It  is  maintained  by  competent  mythologists  that  the  rape  of  Proserpine  was 
little  else  than  an  allegory,  signifying  the  grains  of  wheat  which  ^  the  sovereign 
principle  of  the  earth  receives  and  sepulchres.'' — Vide  Cicero,  De  N&tura  Decrum, 
lib.  ii. 
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Respiciant,  claasae  tenebris  efc  carcere  cscco. 
Quin  et  sapremo  cum  luniine  vita  reliquit, 
Non  tamen  omne  malum  miseris,  nco  funditus  omnes 
Corporeso  excidunt  pestes  ;  penitusque  necesse  est 
Multa  diu  concreta  modis  inolesure  miris. 
£rgd  ezercentur  poenis,  veterumque  malorum 
Supplicia  expendunt.     AlisD  panduotur  inaiies 
SuspenssB  ad  ventos  :  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infectum  eluitur  scelus,  autexuritur  igni. 
Quisque  buos,  patimur,  Manes.     Exinde  per  amplum 
Mittitur  Elysium,  et  pauci  Iseta  arva  tenemus  : 
Donee  longa  dies,  perfecto  temporis  orbe, 
Concretam  exemit  labem,  purumque  reliquit 
iEthereum  sensum,  atque  aurai  simplicis  ignem. 
Has  omnesi  ubi  mille  rotam  Tolvdre  per  annos, 
Lethaeum  ad  fluyium  Deus  evocat  agmine  maguo ; 
Scilicet  immemores  supera  ut  convexa  reyisant, 
Rursus  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti."  * 
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Gradually,  as  the  voice  of  the  high 
priest  pronoQDced  the  traths  inscribed 
upon  the  tablets  of  the  consecrated 
book,  a  mist  evaporated  from  the 
intellects  of  the  listeners,  the  problems 
of  eternity  appeared  to  be  simplified 
to  their  comprehension,  the  mysticism 
of  the  celebration  became  transparent 
under  their  scrutiny,  and  their  hearts 
bounded  with  an  ecstatic  sense  of  plea- 
sure at  the  accession  of  such  august  and 
stupendous  knowledge.  Their  minds 
— distraught  by  the  marvellous  ordeal 
to  which  they  had  been  recently  sub- 
jected— seemed  as  it  were  to  be,  each 
of  them,  a  chalice  filled  up  to  the  very 
brim  with  a  celestial  and  inebriating 
intelligence.  They  drank  in  the 
written  revelations  in  a  species  of  re- 
ligious rapture,  while  the  sonorous 
voice  of  the  Hierophant  evoked  a 
respondent  enthusiasm  in  the  bosoms 
of  his  auditors.  Suddenly  the  voice 
paused,  the  sunbeams  were  extin- 
guished, and,  in  that  abrupt  and 
appalling  revival  of  midnight,  the 
dismal  fbrms  of  intuition  {avroyfrla) 
were  resumed.  Again  the  floor  shud- 
dered with  the  convulsive  movements 
of  an  earthquake ;  again  the  noise  of 
the  storm  roared  among  the  columns 
of  the  temple ;  again  the  lightning 
quivered  and  the  thunder  raged  with 
redoubled  concussions  through  the 
heavens.    Beyond  all    this  clamour 


and  commotion,  however,  above  the 
rumbling  sounds  of  the  earthquake, 
of  the  storm,  and  of  the  thunder,  the 
shrieks  of  the  apparitions  were  still 
distinguishable — thin  abortive  shapes 
still  flitted  in  myriads  through  the 
atmosphere.  While  this  unnatural 
commotion  was  at  its  utmost,  the 
Hierophant  bade  the  worshippers  de- 
part, with  the  quaint  ejaculation  K^f , 
o/nTTo^ ;  and  the  multitudes  felt  them- 
selves hurried  forward  with  an  irre- 
sistible yet  incomprehensible  impulse. 
When  they  emerged  from  the  grand 
portal,  the  dews  of  morning  glittered 
on  the  green  leaves  and  dropped  in 
sparkles  upon  the  underwood.  As 
the  thought  occurred  to  them  that 
the  horrors  of  intuition  were  accom- 
plished, joy  beamed  upon  the  elated 
features  of  the  initiated. 

Familiarised  as  the  majority  had 
become  with  the  rigorous  character  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  religion  of  the 
Athenians,  the  virgins  and  the  Ephe- 
boi  were  not  unfrequently  startled  by 
a  spectacle  which  awaited  them  on 
their  return  homewards.  Fired  with 
the  ecstasy  excited  by  these  extra- 
ordinary festivities,  as  they  approached 
the  *^  barriers  ^'  admitting  the  tra- 
veller from  Eleusis  into  the  city  of 
the  Acropolis,  they,  on  some  rare 
occasion,  observed  the  corpse  of  a 
criminal  dangling  from  one  of  the  ad- 


*  A^Hiidf  lib.  tI.  yerses  724-751.  Into  this  passage  the  eloquent  Mantuan  has  con- 
densed the  secrets  of  Eleusis  and  the  creed  of  Pythagoras  :  in  its  opening  he  has 
expressed,  in  a  very  subtle  manner,  the  degeneracy  of  the  soul  by  its  association  with 
material  organs;  and,  in  the  concluding  verses, he  has  admirably  defined  the  doctrine 
of  its  transmigration.  It  is  thus  that  he  speaks  of  the  human  ens  as  **  clauiCB  tetubrii 
€t  carc<rc  caco"  and  alludes  afterwards  to  its  resumption  of  flesh,  aooordiug  to  the 
belief  of  the  originator  of  the  dream  of  metempsychosis. 
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jacent  pinnacles.  A  superscription 
announced  that  the  dead  man  had 
perished  for  divulging  the  awfiil  se- 
crets of  the  celebration ;  and  the  rosy 
light  of  the  sunset,  as  it  bathed  the 
cadaverous  flesh,  aflbrded  a  ghastly 
indication  at  once  of  the  pomp  and 
the  sterility,  the  ferocity  and  the  mag- 
nificence, of  these  among  the  many 
other  sumptuous  but  inadequate  rites 
of  the  mythologists. 

After  surviving,  during  a  protracted 
interval  of  eighteen  centuries  and  a 
half — a  period  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  present  duration  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  renowned  mysteries  of 
Eleusinia  were  at  length  doomed  to 
extinction.  The  occasion  of  their 
abolition  was  one  which  will  eyer  re- 
main memorable  in  the  annals  of 
hnmauity.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  that 
there  was  formally  propounded  to  the 
Roman  Senate,  according  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  republic,  the  awful 
and  tremendous  question  whether  the 
religion  of  the  world  should  be  the 
worship  of  the  Daemon  of  Olympus 
or  of  the  Divinity  of  Calvary,  the 
adoration  of  Jupiter  or  the  adoration 
of  Christ  the  Crucified  1  *  Actuated 
by  faith,  by  reason,  and  by  a  sublime 
devotion  to  the  happiness  of  his  fel- 
low creatures,  the  imperial  conqueror 
thereupon  procured  a  solemn  sena- 
torial renunciation  of  mythology. 

Allowing  for  all  the  errors,  absur- 
dities, and  atrocities  which  were  in- 
evitable as  the  results  of  pagan  super- 
stition, it  is  as  impossible  not  to 
recognise  an  exquisite  ingenuity  in 
the  myths  of  the  idolators,  as  it  .would 
be  frivolous  to  deny  that  their  reli- 
gious festivities  contained  much  that 
was  elevating  and  beautiful.  Even 
if  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  for  ex- 
ample, enforced  no  other  conviction 
upon  the  minds  of  the  initiated,  they 
would  have  been  estimable  as  yield- 
ing an  illustration  of  that  golden  truth 
which  sparkles  in  the  gorgeous  pages 
of  Vaihecy  where  Abdalaziz  declares 
he  does  not  consider  ^*  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  hell  of  this  world 
to  enjoy  Paradise  in  the  next."  But 
the  great  festival  of  Demeter  incul- 


cated wisdom  yet  nobler  and  holier 
than  this — it  proclaimed  the  benefi- 
cence of  virtue,  the  worth  of  industry, 
the  subordination  of  all  that  is  human 
to  all  that  is  spiritual.  Unaided  by 
the  light  of  Revelation,  it  neverthe- 
less disclosed  a  faint  glimmering  of 
those  celestial  doctiines  which  are  the 
nutriment  of  man's  soul,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  imagination.  Under 
the  pomp  of  its  sumptuous  adorn- 
ments it  brought  to  view  the  ideas 
which  corroborated  the  general  yearn- 
ing after  immortality.  It  asserted 
the  perfectability  and  the  indestruc- 
tibility of  the  soul,  together  with  the 
evanescence  of  an  existence  which  it 
declared  to  be  only  probationary.  It 
inculcated  the  belief  that,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  the  spirit 
would  be  subjected  to  everlasting 
punishment  for  iniquity,  or  rewarded 
for  purity  with  unending  enjoyments. 
It  proclaimed  the  eternal  fact,  that 
the  whole  material  creation  is  impreg- 
nated with  divinity,  and  maintained 
that  to  the  reverence  of  this  divinity 
all  the  aspirations  of  mankind  should 
be  rendered  subservient.  Abandoned 
to  the  guidance  of  their  own  fruitful 
but  wayward  intellects,  the  originators 
of  the  pagan  religion  undoubtedly 
illustrated  their  recognition  of  a 
Divine  Essence  by  many  extravagant 
and  sensuous  inventions.  Yet  their 
visionary  speculations,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  were  eminently  beneficial  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  civilisation.  They  directed 
the  chisel  of  Praxiteles  when  he  pro- 
duced the  marble  Eros  of  Phryne ; 
they  inspired  the  lyre  of  Timotheus, 
when  he  channted  the  praises  of  Ar- 
temis to  the  Ephesians ;  they  evoked 
the  verses  in  which  Sophocles  warned 
the  guilty  of  inevitable  retribution ; 
they  imparted  skill  to  the  pencil  with 
which  Apelles  delineated  the  loveli- 
ness of  Anadyomene.  Erroneous, 
without  question,  this  creed  was, 
but  still  beautiful;  cruel,  but  still 
majestic;  barren,  but  still  fraught 
with  ineffable  wisdom,  and  enve- 
loped in  an  atmosphere  of  poetic 
witcheries. 


Gibbon's  Deetine  and  Fall,  Slo,,  chap.  xxviiL  iii.  76,  4to  edition. 
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THE  BOKANCE  OF  MAIRWARA  : 
▲  TILE  OF  nCDIAN  PBOO&BBS. 

Fbom  the  frontier  of  Goojerat,  in  a  their  boundary,  it  was  not  safe  for  an 
N.K.E.  direction,  mns  a  mountain  unarmed  man  to  be  outside  the  walis 
ridge  known  by  the  name  of  the  after  sunset.  Henoe  the  payment  of 
Arabala  or  Aravulli  hills.  It  cuts  black- mail,  under  the  name  of  tial- 
the  Bajpoot  country  into  two  parts,  kumlee^  (grain  and  blanket,)  was 
separating  the  state  of  Marwar  or  very  general.  Villages  and  chiefs 
Johdpoor  on  the  west,  from  that  of  compounded  by  fixed  annual  pay- 
Mewar  or  Oodipoor  on  the  east,  and  ments,  by  a  proportion  of  the  pro- 
extends  northwards  to  the  neighbour-  duce,  or  by  the  actual  assignment  of 
hood  of  DelhL  It  rises  to  a  height  of  lands  and  villages  to  the  irresistible 
8500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Mairs. 

with  a  breadth  of  twenty-five  to  thirty        '*  In  consequence  of  the  continual 

miles,  and  forms  a  natural  physical  annoyance  from  these  predatory  prac- 

barrier   between  the   table-land   of  tices  of  the  Mains,  repeated  attempts 

Malwa  on  the  one  hand,  which  is  to  subjugate  them  were  made  by  the 

1600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  low  large  states  of  Rajpootana,  but  with- 

country  of  the  Thur  on  the  other,  out  success.    Their  only  result  was 

which   stretches   far    below  to    the  to  increase  the  audacity  of  the  Mairs, 

banks  of  the  distant  Indus.  by   confirming   their   confidence    in 

The  central  or  most  hiUy  part  of  the  impregnability  of  their  mountain 
this  ridge  forms  the  territory  of  Mair-  home."  But  after  Ajmeer  had  been 
wara,  extending  in  length  about  a  occupied  by  the  British  in  1818,  it 
hundred  miles,  and  bounded  towards  became  obvious  that  neither  peace 
the  north  by  the  British  district  of  nor  protection  could  be  secured  to  the 
Ajmeer.  The  Mairs,  its  inhabitants,  people  until  the  Mairs  were  subdued, 
are  descended  chiefly  from  fugitives  A  small  force  of  British  sepoys,  there- 
or  exiles,  who  from  time  to  time  have  fore,  was  sent  among  the  hills  in 
found  refuge  in  these  jungly  hills.  1820.  '*  Their  operations  were  con- 
They  profess  themselves,  for  the  most  ducted  with  rapidity  and  success ; 
part,  to  be  Hindoos,  though  they  dis-  fort  after  fort  was  captured,  and  in 
regard  many  of  the  forms,  ceremonies,  three  months  the  whole  of  Mairwara 
and  superstitions  of  the  Brahminical  was  brought  into  subjection,  and  has 
faith.  Their  food  is  chiefly  Indian-  remained  so  ever  since."  From  this 
com  and  barley ;  but  though  their  soil  period  commences  our  romance, 
is  naturally  fertile,  they  preferred,  in  On  the  subjection  of  the  country, 
bygone  times,  to  live  by  the  plunder  certain  districts,  claimed  respectively 
of  their  neighbours  on  the  plains.  For  by  the  chiefs  of  Mewar  on  the  east, 
centuries  they  had  been  notorious  for  and  of  Marwar  on  the  west,  were 
their  depredations — and,  indeed^  rob-  ceded  to  these  native  powers.  But 
bery  was  the  main  pursuit  of  the  when  thus  divided  among  three  gov« 
whole  race.  They  were  brave,  pas-  emments,  no  unity  of  rule  or  manage- 
sionate,  and  revengeful ;  but  faithful,  ment  could  be  exercised.  The  rest- 
kind,  generous,  and  easily  subdued  by  less  people,  newly  subdued,  and  driven 
mildness  and  patience.  They  infested  from  their  old  habits,  finding  a  refrige 
the  roads  and  thoroughfares  which  in  the  one  district  from  the  pnnish- 
bordered  their  country;  and  when  the  ment  due  to  crimes  committed  in  the 
city  of  Ajmeer  fell  into  British  hands,  other,  filled  the  country  with  violence 
though  twenty-five    miles    north  of  and  oppression.  An  arrangement  was 


1 .  Sketdi  of  Mairwara,  By  Lieut.-Colonel  C.  G.  Dixon.  London :  Smith  and 
Elder.     1850. 

2.  ludian  Irrigatum ;  being  a  Report  on  tke  AqriouUural  CanaU  of  Piedmont  amd 
Lombard^.  By  R.  Bajbd  Sioth,  F.6.&  2  vols.  London  :  W.  H.  Allen,  &  Co. 
1852.    (Appendix  B,  Vol.  I.) 
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therefore  finally  made  in  1824,  by 
which  the  border  districts  of  Marwar 
and  Mewar  were  submitted  to  the 
single  jurisdiction  of  a  British  officer. 
"  Within  six  months  after  this  con- 
centration of  authority,  the  predatory 
bands  which  had  been  masters  of  the 
country  were  broken  up  and  sup- 
pressed, the  passes  were  again  open- 
ed, and  traffic  revived  without  mo- 
lestation. Single  constables  took  the 
place  of  armed  troops  for  all  purposes 
of  police  and  revenue,  and  thus  a  re- 
gular government  was  for  the  first  time 
established  throughout  Mairwara." 
For  thirteen  years  afterwards,  Colo- 
nel Ilall,  by  whom  this  pacification 
was  effected,  devoted  himself  to  the 
social  amelioration  of  the  people,  the 
abolition  of  demoralising  and  perni- 
cious customs,  the  repression  of  crime, 
the  introduction  of  settled  habits, 
honest  labour,  and  the  love  of  peace 
and  justice.  He  established  a  species 
of  trial  by  juries  elected  by  the  parties 
themselves;  and  such  has  been  the 
beneficial  result  of  his  exertions,  that 
siuce  1824  the  punishment  of  death 
has  never  been  inflicted  for  crime, 
and  only  three  persons  have  been 
condemned  to  the  fearful,  and  to  them 
mysterious,  punishment  of  transport- 
ation beyond  sea.  In  1835,  ill-health 
drove  Colonel  Hall  to  another  climate, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Captain, 
afterwards  Colonel,  Dixon,  of  the 
Artillery.  With  him  began  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Mairwara. 

^  It  soon  became  maDifest  to  the  new 
superintendent,  that  water  was  the  great 
desideratum  in  Mairwara,  and  that  the 
first  step  to  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent prosperity  must  be  the  proyisioii 
of  a  stable  supply.  From  the  hilly  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  what  rain  fell,  un- 
less means  were  used  for  its  retention, 
speedily  flowed  off,  leaving  the  soil  very 
imperfectly  saturated  with  moisture.  The 
rains,  too,  are  extremely  precarious;  and 
bad  seasons  in  this  respect  are  the  rule, 
good  the  exception.  The  whole  amount 
in  favourable  seasons  rarely  exceeds  22 
inches,  and  it  often  ranged  from  8  to  12. 
In  1 832,  no  single  shower  fell,  and  Mair- 
wara experienced  all  the  miseries  of 
famine.  Grain  was  to  be  had  in  small 
quantities,  but  there  was  a  total  absence 
of  forage.  The  cattle  perished,  and  the 
people  fled  to  Malwa.  Of  those  who  re- 
mained, many  were  driven  to  seek  a 
livelihood  by  plunder,  for  their  cattle  had 


been  swept  away,  and  they  had  no  longer 
the  means  of  tilling  the  soil.  Thus  the 
country  was  partiaUy  denuded  of  inhabi- 
tants; improvements  received  a  severe 
check  ;  and  the  popular  morality  was 
sadly  deteriorated.  For  several  years 
the  district  did  not  recover  the  position 
which  it  held  before  the  famine.  In 
ordinary  seasons,  a  break  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  days  without  a  shower  often 
caused,  in  a  degree,  the  same  results. 
Some  villages  again  were  destitute  of 
water,  even  for  domestic  purposes,  during 
the  hot  months;  and  the  inhabitants  were 
thus  compelled  to  seek  a  residence  in 
some  more  favoured  locality  till  the  re- 
currence of  the  rains,  when  they  would 
return  to  resume  their  rural  labours.  At 
other  places  the  people  had  to  fetch  their 
supply  of  water  from  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  Drought  prevailing  so  frequently, 
the  Mairs  were  constantly  in  doubt 
whether  they  should  not  remove  to  other 
countries  favoured  with  more  auspicious 
seasons,  to  earn  their  bread  as  labourers. 
Thus  the  minds  of  the  people  were  con- 
stantly unsettled ;  and  it  would  have  been 
futile  to  look  for  settled  amendment  in 
their  morals  and  habits,  until  effectual 
arrangements  should  have  been  made  for 
preventing  their  constant  migration,  and 
for  abolishing  the  inducements  to  plunder 
abroad,  by  providing  them  with  the 
means  of  gaining  their  livelihood  through 
honest  industry  at  home." — Smith,  i. 
p.  406. 

Small  and  uncertain  as  the  natural 
supply  of  water  was,  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that,  were  arrangements 
made  for  collecting,  retaining,  and 
applying  the  whole  amonnt  to  agri- 
cultural purposes,  a  sufficiency  would 
be  obtained  for  all  the  ordinary  wants 
of  all  the  cultivators  even  in  droughty 
seasons.  The  objects  therefore  with 
Colonel  Dixon  were,  firsts  to  secure  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  per- 
manent cultivation  of  the  land  already 
In  tillage  ;  and,  seco^id,  by  reclaiming 
tracts  of  country  then  abandoned  to 
jungle,  to  convert  every  individual  in- 
habitant into  a  cultivator,  so  that  no 
excuse  should  remain  for  robbing  and 
cattle-lifting.  The  additional  supply 
of  water  required  for  these  purposes 
was  very  much  greater  than  might 
at  first  sight  appear.  The  common 
autumn  crop  was  reaped  in  October 
and  housed  by  November ;  and  as  the 
rains  did  not  begin  to  fall  again  till 
June  or  July,  there  were  seven  long 
months  of  interval,  during  which  rural 
labour  was  almost  entirely  at  a  stand. 
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To  keep  tbe  people  oat  of  mischief, 
therefore,  it  was  desirable  that  a  store 
of  water  should  be  laid  up  to  refresh 
the  land  in  spring,  so  that  ultimately 
the  whole  land  might  be  made  to  pro- 
duce both  its  autumn  and  its  spring 
crop,  {Khuretf  and  Rubbee^)  which 
would  ^ive  full  occupation  to  the  cul- 
tivators throughout  the  whole  year. 
The  physical  character  of  the  country 
suggested  the  means  by  which  this 
was  to  be  effected. 

The  famine  of  1832  had  impover- 
ished and  disheartened  the  people. 
They  did  not  care  to  expend  their 
labour  upon  a  country  in  which  the 
means  of  sustenance  and  the  returns 
for  labour,  as  they  had  found  by  ex- 
perience, were  so  very  precarious. 
VVhen,  therefore,  as  a  first  step  to- 
wards improvement,  Colonel  Dixon 
recommended  the  sinking  of  wells, 
their  answer  was  that  the  country  was 
rocky,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  dig 
wells,  as  they  would  yield  no  water. 
But  among  the  good  things  already 
done  by  Colonel  Hall  had  been  the 
establishment  of  a  local  battalion  of 
troops,  of  which  five-eighths  consisted 
of  natives  of  Mairwara.  In  this  bat- 
talion the  natives  were  taught  habits 
of  obedience  and  order,  and  learned 
to  confide  in  the  judgment  and  know- 
ledge of  their  British  superiors.  On 
leaving  the  service,  these  men  gene- 
rally ^came  leaders  in  their  several 
villages,  and  greatly  aided  to  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  superintendent. 
When  the  villagers  refused  to  dig 
wells  as  Colonel  Dixon  had  recom- 
mended, he  began  by  employing  his 
own  battalion  to  dig  wells  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  several  canton- 
ments. When  these  were  completed, 
and  found  to  fill  with  water,  he  pre- 
sented them  to  the  adjoining  villages, 
and  employed  his  men  to  dig  more. 
Influenced  by  the  example  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  by  their  success,  the  villa- 
gers themselves  began  to  take  heart, 
and  to  ask  for  tools.  These  were 
readily  supplied,  as  weU  as  occasionid 
small  grants  of  money ;  and  in  this 
way,  after  a  short  time,  about  fifty 
wells  were  dus  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Thus  the  first  point  was 
gained  —  a  certain  small  additional 
supply  of  water  was  obtained — and 
heart  and  hope  were  again  visible 
among  the  people. 

VOL.  LXXIII.— MO.  CCCCXLYin. 


The  valleys  contained  no  perma- 
nent rivulets.  The  rains  which  fell 
on  the  mountains  ran  quickly  off, 
leaving  arid  and  stony  water-courses 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  next  step  was  to  dam  up  the 
largest  of  these  natural  water-courses 
in  places  of  such  natural  features  as 
would  admit  of  the  collection  of  ac- 
cumulating lakes  of  water  above,  and 
of  the  employment  of  the  water  to  irri- 
gate by  sluices  a  considerable  extent  of 
arable  land  below  the  dam.  The  selec- 
tion of  such  sites  was  favoured  by  the 
physical  character  of  the  country. 
Cross  valleys,  here  narrowing  and 
there  widening  out — here  sloping 
rapidly,  then  for  a  while  retaining 
an  almost  perfect  level — cut  through, 
or  far  into  the  sides  of  the  mountain- 
chain.  Down  the  bottoms  of  these 
valleys  the  waters  made  their  way, 
and  along  their  courses  the  popula- 
tion was  chiefly  scattered.  Across 
the  narrows,  walls  and  embankments 
were  built,  abutting  at  either  ex- 
tremity against  the  sides  of  the  valley. 
The  flats  above  formed  the  bed  of  the 
tank,  which  was  filled  with  water 
when  the  rains  fell ;  the  slopes  or 
flats  below  were  irrigated  by  the  gra- 
dual flow  of  the  water  which  was  thus 
retained.  The  custom  was  to  plant 
Indian  com  below ;  when  the  rains 
began,  to  irrigate  this  with  the  water 
of  the  tank ;  -and  when  the  crop  was 
reaped,  and  the  tank  had  been 
drained,  to  sow  a  second  crop  of 
barley  on  the  site  of  the  tank  itself. 
Enriched  and  refreshed  by  the  water 
from  the  hills,  the  bed  of  the  tank 
gave  a  sure  and  luxuriant  return 
of  grain. 

But  the  soil  of  these  valleys  was 
light ;  the  subsoil  often  of  stones  and 
gravel ;  and  though  resting  upon  rock, 
it  was  unable  to  retain,  without  large 
and  constant  leakage,  the  water  which 
was  arrested  by  the  dams.  Invisible 
streams  trickled  through,  and  caused 
a  loss  of  water  at  many  points  which 
it  was  desirable  to  recover  and  turn  to 
use.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
same  valley  might,  in  its  course,  ad- 
mit of  the  construction  of  several 
tanks  at  various  elevations,  between 
which  tanks  considerable  spaces  of 
unhrigated  land  might  intervene.  To 
turn  the  leakage  from  each  of  these  to 
accoont — 
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"  Numerous  weirs  aimilar  in  constmc- 
lion,  but  of  smaller  size,  bave  been  carried 
across  the  natural  water-course  below  the 
large  tank  embankments.  In  construct- 
ing  these,  care  is  taken  to  continue  both 
ends  of  the  weir  some  distance  within  the 
banks  of  the  hollow,  to  prevent  the  flanks 
being  turned  by  the  stream.  By  a  series 
of  such  works,  a  continuous  canal,  as  it 
w^ere,  is  maintained  from  tank  to  tank 
along  the  hollows,  serving  to  supply 
numerous  wells  beside  its  banks.  In  this 
manner,  by  a  series  of  tanks  connected  by 
successive  weirs,  a  sheet  of  cultivation  of 
varying  breadth,  has  been  carried,  in  one 
iustance,  for  an  unbroken  distance  qf 
UtAntyslx  milts.  A  few  years  ago,  this 
was  a  jungle-waste,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  patches  of  well-cultivation.  A 
similar  course  is  pursued  with  each  sepa- 
rate valley.  A  strong  weir  is  constructed 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  to  maintain  a 
body  of  water,  and  to  break  the  force  of 
the  torrent  In  its  rear,  at  convenient 
intervals,  dykes  are  thrown  across  the 
breadth  of  the  hollow ;  and  when  any 
subsidiary  water-course  joins  the  valley, 
its  supply  is  stopped  by  a  second  weir. 
Tn  this  manner,  by  means  of  a  few  sub- 
stantial weirs  intermixed  with  stone 
fences  built  across  its  breadth,  the  valley 
is  converted  into  a  series  of  terrace?  of 
rich  cultivation,  ascending  to  the  summit 
of  the  hills."— Smith,  i.  419. 

These  large  works  were,  of  course, 
undertaken  and  execnted  at  the  cost 
of  Government,  who  looked  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  increased  land -rent  con- 
sequent upon  increased  crops  and  a 
more  extended  cultivation.  But  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  Colonel  Dixon 
were  very  limited ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  proceed  gradually,  improving  those 
places  first  which  he  expected  to 
yield  the  speediest  and  largest  revenue. 
But  the  success  of  the  tanks,  as  that 
of  the  wells  had  previously  done, 
awoke  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  an 
eagerness  to  benefit  by  the  new  mode 
of  improvement.  Every  village  be- 
came impatient  to  have  its  tank,  and 
application  after  application  was  re- 
fused or  delayed,  till  the  funds  would 
admit.    At  length — 

*'  As  the  improvements  progressed,  the 
eagerness  of  the  peasantry  to  partake  of 
these  benefits  became  intense.  Sueh 
villages  as  had  not  been  taken  by  the 
hand  were  envious  of  the  good  fortnne  of 
thof^e  who  were  having  tanks  eonstmcted 
on  their  lands.  Among  others  who  had 
not  yet  shared  in  the  process  of  improve- 


ment were  the  villagers  of  Sooreean.  They 
had  importuned  aid  in  constructing  a 
tank ;  but  engagements  were  already  so 
extensive  that  their  claim  was  neces- 
sarily deferred  till  next  season.  This 
was  unpleasant  news  for  the  villagers, 
but  they  had  been  prepared  for  the  con- 
tingency. A  few  months  afterwards, 
theyjrequested  a  visit  from  the  superin- 
tendant,  without  assigning  a  reason.  His 
camp  was  accordingly  pitched  at  Sooreean, 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  it  proved  that 
the  people  had  of  their  own  accord,  and 
from  their  own  means,  constructed  a 
serviceable  and  substantial  embankment. 
Disappointed  of  our  aid,  they  had  muster- 
ed sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose  by  the 
sale  of  cattle  and  by  the  betrothal  of  their 
daughters.  Such  devotion  at  the  shrine 
of  improvement  merited  a  mark  of  special 
approbation.  They  receired  a  donation  of 
£40— equal  to  half  the  outlay— and  were 
highly  satisfied,  whilst  their  example 
was  held  up  to  their  countrymen  as 
worthy  of  imitation." — Smith,  L  413. 

But  there  were  other  works,  involv- 
ing less  expense,  which  the  people 
willingly  undertook,  as  soon  as  the 
benefits  became  apparent,  or  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  larger  tanks  made  it 
profitable.  From  the  tanks  they  raised 
the  water  by  wheel-and-bucket — a 
common  method  in  India — to  irrigate 
the  sloping  land  at  higher  levels,  and 
which  the  mode  of  irrigation  by 
means  of  sluices  could  never  have 
benefited.  Beyond  and  below  the 
tanks,  also,  at  distances  to  which  di- 
rect irrigation  from  their  waters  could 
not  reach,  they  sank  wells  to  collect 
the  leakage  waters  which  flowed 
partly  from  the  tanks,  and  partly  from 
the  irrigated  lands.  Thus,  in  the 
same  way  as  was  done  by  the  subsi- 
diary weirs,  they  collected  the  leakage 
and  once- used  water,  which  sank 
through  the  soil,  and  converted  it 
again  to  a  similar  useful  purpose. 
Then,  at  higher  levels,  and  in  confined 
places,  where  large  tanks  could  not 
be  constructed,  they  built  many  small 
embankments,  and  established  small 
tanks,  called  ruirees^  at  a  cost  of 
firom  £2  to  £20  each,  by  which  little 

Eatches  of  land  among  the  hills  were 
ere  and  there  watered  and  clothed, 
either  with  verdant  fodder  for  the 
cattle,  or  with  crops  of  never- failing 
com.  And,  lastly,  parapet- walls,  car- 
ried across  the  slopes,  kept  up  the 
soil,  which  the  yeuly  torreoits  had 
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hitherto  washed  from  the  hill-sides, 
and  harried  along  the  bottoms  of  the 
valleys.  Thus  terrace  after  terrace 
broke  the  force  of  the  descending  rush, 
and  collected  new  vegetative  strength 
from  every  flow  of  water  from  the 
hills,  instead  of  being  made  bare  and 
desolate  by  its  nuimpeded  violence. 

And,  more  interesting  than  all,  when 
their  energies  were  fairly  ronsed,  this 
long  predatory  people  began  to  undo 
and  to  repair  the  damage  which  the 
rains  of  ages  had  inflicted  upon  their 
neglected  -  hill- sides  and  contracted 
valleys.  Having  built  up  walls  to 
withstand  the  force  of  the  rainy  tor- 
rents, they  laboriously  collected  soil 
from  neighbouring  spots,  and  spread 
it  on  the  face  of  the  naked  rocks 
above. 

'^  The  land  of  some  Tillages  towards 
the  south  of  Mairwara  is  restricted  to 
small  rocky  valleys,  between  ranges  of 
rugged  hills.  Terrace- walls  have  been 
thrown  across  these  valleys,  and  the 
intervals  supplied,  from  the  nearest  avail- 
able spot^  with  earth  of  sufficient  depth 
for  the  growth  of  com. 

''The  ro^irged  precipices  on  all  sides 
precluded  the  employment  of  cattle  or 
carriages,  and  all  this  work  has  been 
done  by  hand.  In  this  manner,  for 
example,  the  peasants  of  one  Tillage 
(Bursawura)  have,  in  twelve  years, 
formed  forty  acres  of  productiTe  land,  at 
a  cost* of  from  £27  to  £67  per  acre;  and 
so  with  other  Tillages.  Such  unexampled 
industry  deserved  a  substantial  recogni- 
tion. Some  of  the  Tillages  receiTed 
money-presents  equal  to  five  or  six  years' 
land-rent,  and  others  were  granted  a 
perpetual  remission  of  a  portion  of  their 
rent"— Smith,  i.  410. 

The  land-rent  paid  in  Mairwara  is 
one-third  of  the  harvest  produce  in 
cash,  on  a  valuation  survey  of  the 
standing  crop.  The  village  head 
men  pay  one- fourth  only;  and  some 
of  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  pro- 
duce— such  as  cotton,  opium,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  and  vegetables — are 
charged  at  fixed  rates  equivalent  to 
from  13s.  to  18s.  an  acre.  On  the 
construction  of  all  new  works,  be- 
sides receiving  tools  and  advances  of 
money,  the  people  obtain  large  re- 
missions of  rent.  Thus,  the  land 
attached  to  a  new  well  pays  only 
one -sixth  of  the  prodnce  the  first 
year,  one-fifth  the  second,  one-foorth 
during  the  third  and  fourth)   ud 


afterwards  the  accustomed  rent  of 
one-third.  Other  improvements  are 
considered  in  like  manner.  Thus  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  people 
are  considered,  exertion  encouraged, 
and  success  rewarded. 

In  reclaiming  the  jungly  tracts,  dif- 
ficulties occasionally  occurred  which 
required  a  new  form  of  management 
and  finesse,  in  addition  to  the  skill, 
energy,  and  perseverance  which  had 
thus  far  secured  plenty  and  content- 
ment to  the  land  previously  under' 
cultivation,  and  to  the  population 
residing  among  the  hills  at  the  period 
of  the  British  conquest.  It  happened 
at  times,  that  for  a  piece  of  jungle 
about  to  be  reclaimed,  no  bidders 
came  forward  to  offer  for  the  land. 
It  probably  lay  at  no  great  distance 
from  some  existing  villages,  and,  the 
inhabitants  wishmg  to  preserve  it  as 
a  run  for  their  cattle,  consulted  and 
combined  to  retain  it — thinking  that, 
if  they  held  back,  there  would  be 
nobody  to  interfere  with  them,  and 
the  idea  of  reclaiming  it  must  be 
given  up.  But  Colonel  Dixon  de- 
feated them  at  their  own  weapons.  In 
Mairwara,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  cer- 
tain handicraftsmen,  and  others,  who 
are  regarded  as  the  hereditary  ser- 
vants of  the  community,  who  do  not 
usually  engage  in  the  more  honour- 
able cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  are 
remunerated  for  their  services  by 
allowances  of  grain.  To  these  Colo- 
nel Dixon  had  recourse  on  one  occa- 
sion for  hands  to  people  his  new 
village : — 

'*  The  plan  adopted  was  to  establish  a 
community  of  the  buiahees,  or  leather- 
dressers.  One  of  the  caste,  generally 
from  the  village,  claiming  the  lands,  was 
named  Putel,  and  collected  his  brethren 
from  the  adjacent  states.  The  buiahees 
were  skilful  and  diligent  cultivators ; 
and  as  they  always  comported  themselves 
humbly  and  respectfully  before  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  the  latter  made  little  objec- 
tion to  their  settlement.  Five  btUahee 
villages  have  in  this  manner  been  settled. 
It  has  not  been  necessary  to  extend  the 
number,  as  the  threat  of  adopting  this 
measure  has  in  every  other  instance  suf- 
ficed to  induce  the  clan  owning  the  waste 
to  undertake  its  reclamation,  for  snch  a 
step  woold  argue  slackness  on  their  part, 
and  their  honour  would  be  tomched." — 
SMiiH^i.  p.  412. 

FartaitOQi  circomflUooes  also  were 
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taken  advantage  of  by  Colonel  Dixon, 
both  to  add  to  the  number  of  bis 
settlers,  and  to  give  new  opportanitj 
for  the  exercise  of  benevolent  exer- 
tion. Unsettled  marauders  still  found 
a  harbour  in  the  adjoining  districts, 
and  troubled  the  country.  Of  his  mode 
of  reaching  and  lessening  them  the 
following  is  an  example  : — 

"  In  1 836  a  gang  of  robbers  from  Mar- 
war,  having  plundered  the  town  of  Gunga- 
poor,  in  Mewar,  in  returning  with  their 
booty  through  British  Mairwara,  were 
attacked  by  the  villagers,  who,  in  their 
new  character  as  cultivators,  had  suffered 
from  the  depredations  of  the  gang. 
Twelve  of  the  band  were  slain,  and 
twenty-nine  made  prisoners.  These  were 
confined  in  the  Mairwara  jail  under  sen- 
tence for  four  years  ;  but  before  the  ex- 
piration of  this  period,  a  plan  was  sug- 
gested for  converting  those  men,  whom 
poverty  and  ignorance  had  made  robbers, 
into  thrifty  and  useful  subjects.  A  por- 
tion of  uncultivated  land,  some  miles 
fVom  the  jail  at  Nya  Nuggur^  was  as- 
signed to  them.  The  prisoners  were  per- 
mitted to  quit  their  confinement  every 
morning,  partially  unfettered,  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  wells  at  the  new 
settlement,  returning  every  evening  un- 
attended, to  sleep  in  the  jail.  On  the 
expiry  of  their  sentence,  they  were  joined 
by  their  families  and  relatives,  and  com- 
menced in  earnest  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  A  year  after  their  release,  the 
new  village  exhibited  signs  of  prosperity. 
It  now  contains  twenty-seven  families, 
and  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  £77.  From 
the  day  of  their  location  no  charge  of 
misconduct  has  been  brought  against 
them.  The  character  of  the  people  has 
been  marked  by  order,  propriety,  and 
untiring  diligence." — Smith,  i.  412. 

Thus,  to  convicted  offenders  from 
abroad  he  applied  successfully  the 
same  medium  of  industrial  reform 
which  had  so  changed  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  British  territory. 

And  now,  as  population  increased, 
another  want  became  apparent.  A 
centre  of  trade,  a  residence  for  mer- 
chants, a  cheap  and  ready  market 
for  home  and  foreign  produce — a 
town  and  bazaar,  in  other  words — 
were  required  to  aid  the  further  ad- 
vance of  the  territory.  Afraid  to 
trust  themselves  in  Mairwara,  mer- 
chants and  money-lenders  kept  away 
from  the  mountains ;  and  a  few 
traders  in  the  neighbouring  Rajpoot 
towns  monopolised  all  the  traffic  of 


Mairwara.  In  1836,  therefore,  Colonel 
Dixon  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town, 
and  in  1838  surrounded  it  by  a  ram- 
part wall  two  miles  in  circuit.  iV^^* 
Nuggur^  (new  city,)  as  it  is  called, 
prospered  beyond  expectation.  Traders 
and  mechanics  flocked  to  occupy  its 
solid  and  handsome  shops.  In  eight 
years  it  had  a  population  of  about 
two  thousand  families ;  and  the  yearly 
value  of  merchandise  which  had 
reached  it  exceeded  £50,000.  The 
neighbouring  villages  also  imitated  its 
more  substantial  architecture,  and 
rural  bazaars  sprang  up  on  every 
side — an  evidence  at  once  of  increasing 
wealth  and  augmenting  public  confi- 
dence. New  occupations  sprang  up, 
new  articles  of  export  were  discovered, 
and  the  number  of  carts  employed  for 
purposes  of  transport  increased  from 
forty  to  six  hundred  and  eighty. 

This  multiplication  of  markets  and 
of  articles  for  barter,  in  various  parts 
of  the  district,  suggested  one  further 
and  crowning  step — the  establishment 
of  a  yearly  fair  at  Nya  Nuggur.  An 
annual  meeting  of  all  the  rival  clans 
would  soften  down  old  animosities, 
extinguish  old  feuds,  give  new  instruc- 
tion to  every  native  visitor,  entice  to 
a  brief  visit  stranger  merchants,  whom 
the  country  was  too  poor  to  retain  as 
permanent  settlers,  and  would  afibrd 
a  ready  market  for  all  who  had  to  sell 
home  produce  or  wished  to  purchase 
foreign.  This  step,  too,  succeeded, 
and  the  fair  is  now  attended  by  ten 
thousand  Mairs,  besides  Rajpoots  and 
others  from  the  adjoining  provinces. 

By  these  successive  measures  of 
Colonel  Dixon,  and  by  other  subor- 
dinate ones,  which  wo  leave  to  the 
imagination  of  our  readers,  this  for- 
merly unhappy,  disturbed,  and  suffer- 
ing country  has  been  *^  fortified  against 
the  miseries  of  famine — tracts  of  wild 
jungle  have  been  converted  into  fruit- 
ful fields,  clothed  with  villages,  and 
alive  with  rural  indnstry — population 
and  revenue  have  more  than  doubled  ; 
families,  which  for  generations  had 
abandoned  their  native  hills,  have 
returned  to  seek  their  traditional 
land-marks ;  the  inducements  to  con- 
stant migration  and  unsettled  habits 
have  been  done  away,  and  a  taste  has 
been  acquired  for  the  sweets  of  profit- 
able toil.  The  wild  nnmastered  cate- 
raos  of  1820,  are  thus  found,  in  1848, 
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to  have  become  a  thrifty,  thriving, 
peaceful,  and  indastrious  peasantry, 
an  example  to  their  neighbours,  whose 
terror  they  once  were." 

Bat  the  results  deserve  a  little  more 
detail.  We  possess  four  local  dis- 
tricts, in  which,  on  the  introd action 
of  oar  rale,  only  eighteen  villages 
were  inhabited,  bat  which  now  com- 
prise one  hundred  and  forty- three  vil- 
lages and  sixty-three  hamlets  I  The 
district  of  Beawr,  wholly  uninhabited 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years 
before,  now  contains  one    hundred 


and  sixty-five  villages  and  ham- 
lets in  a  state  of  high  cultivation, 
and  consequent  prosperity;  and  in 
the  course  of  twelve  years,  the  whole 
of  the  jungle  waste  has  been  con- 
verted into  fruitful  fields,  s^ording 
food  and  employment  to  the  in- 
mates of  one  hundred  and  six  new 
hamlets. 

Of  all  this,  the  arresting  and  econo- 
mising of  the  rains  of  heaven  is  the 
happy  source.  The  actual  numerical 
statement  of  the  large  works  executed 
is  as  follows : — 


Number  of  embankments  and  weirs  erected^ 

Spread  of  water  in  the  beds  of  tanks, 

Area  irrigated,  including  caltivation  in  the  bed, 


290 

9675  acres. 
14,826 


n 


The  total  comparative  progress  in  the  eleven  years  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Weill. 

Plougha. 

Village 
tankf. 

Population. 

Rerenoe. 

Total  in  1835  and  1836, 
Total  in  1846  and  1847, 

Increase, 
Ratio  of  past  to  present, 

2233 

6148 

2712 
9691 

•  •  « 

2065 

39,648 
100,282 

£9680 
21,022 

3915 
1  to  2} 

6979 
lto8} 

2065 

•  •  • 

60,634 
lto24 

£11,342 
1  to2) 

And  all  this  effected  by  an  actual 
money  outlay  on  the  part  of  Grovem- 
ment  ofonly  £24,111. 

We  have  little  more  to  add,  except 
that  this  improvement  among  the  hills 
was  not  unnoticed  in  the  neighbour- 
ing districts.  The  Ajmeer  chiefs, 
finding  their  tenants  leaving  them  to 
settle  in  Mairwara,  applied  for  relief 
to  the  British  saperintendent  of  their 
district.  He,  unaware  of  the  true 
state  of  things,  wrote  to  Colonel 
Dixon  that  the  terms  he  was  offering 
to  the  people  were  too  favourable, 
and  that  he  was  drawing  away  all  the 
cultivators.  His  reply  was,  that,  if 
the  Ajmeer  chiefs  would  take  the  same 
steps  as  he  had  done,  they  would 
easily  retain  their  people.  The  British 
officer  in  charge  of  Ajmeer,  Colonel 
Sutherland,  undertook  therefore  to 
examine  into  the  case. 

"  In  the  end  of  1840,  which  had  been 
a  very  inauspicious  season,  no  rain  hav- 
laf  falltn  till  September,   he  made  a 


tour  of  the  Ajmeer  district,  when  the  dis- 
tress of  the  people  forced  itself  on  his 
attention.  There  were  few  tanks,  and 
wells  enough  only  to  provide  a  few  acres 
of  barley,  scarcely  sufficient  to  feed  the 
bullocks,  to  say  nothing  of  food  for  the 
people  and  govemment  due&  Eren  the 
rain  which  fell  abundantly  in  September 
was  lost  for  the  spring  harvest,  there  be- 
ing no  means  of  husbanding  the  water. 
For  several  years  before,  the  revenue  had 
been  in  a  state  of  progressive  decline.  It 
was  urged  that  this  was  owing  to  nn- 
favourable  seasons.  Yet  in  Mairwara, 
under  the  same  experience  of  seasons, 
the  revenue  was  steadily  increasing.  In 
the  one  district,  life,  energy,  and  progress 
were  the  characteristics  ;  in  the  other, 
poverty,  inaction,  and  discontent." — 
Smith,  i.  427. 

The  result  was,  that  Colonel  Dixon 
was  ordered  to  proceed  into  the  dis- 
trict, and  to  report  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  His  advice  was  to  repeat 
the  works  of  Mairwara  over  again  in 
Ajmeer.    The  people  entered  readily 
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into  his  plans.  ^^  Embankments  rose, 
wells  were  sank,  narees  were  con- 
stracted,  barren  land  became  fertile, 
new  villages  were  located.  In  a 
word,  Ajmeer  threw  off  her  lethargy, 
and  the  villages  were  pervaded  by 
energy  and  life."  Such  were  the  frnits 
of  the  new  impulse  in  the  districts 
immediately  under  British  superin- 
tendence and  direction ;  but  the  same 
influence  told  also  upon  the  native 
chiefs,  and  roused  their  energies. 

**  They  saw  that  the  choice  of  retaining 
or  losing  their  peasants  lay  with  them- 
seWes.  Commencing  on  some  small  em- 
bankments, they  found  their  profit,  and 
extended  the  system  of  improvement. 
Each  year  contributed  to  the  increase  of 
agricultural  means.  Thus  in  twelve  years 
the  estates  of  Mussooda  and  Khurwa 
have  been  enriched  by  ninety  tanks. 
The  peasantry  who  had  come  over  to 
Mairwara  returned  to  till  their  ancestral 
lands  ;  and  since  systematic  improvement 
began,  no  single  cultivator  has  quitted 
his  village.  The  new  spirit  spread  widely 
through  the  adjoining  districts.  The 
estates  of  Mewar  also  shared  in  the 
benefits  of  the  good  example.  In  Mur- 
war  the  desires  of  the  chiefs  prompted 
them  to  follow,  but  fears  of  their  courts' 
avarice  forbade." 

Thus  the  good  fruits  of  British  im- 
provement were  gradually  seen  to  grow 
and  ripen  in  adjoining  districts,  and 
the  influence  of  British  advice  and 
example  are  still  yearly  extending. 

But  the  material  or  economical 
element  was  not  alone  consnlted  in 
all  these  rural  ameliorations.  The 
sanitary  influences  of  the  age  were 
felt  even  in  this  remote  comer  of  the 
world ;  so  that,  while  the  land  was 
fertilised,  population  increased  by  im- 
migration, and  revenue  greatly  aug- 
mented, it  was  carefully  ascertained 
that  these  benefits  were  not  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  health  and 
increased  mortality  of  the  people. 
Marshy  and  nndrained  lands  too  often 
produce  fevers  of  a  painfnl  and  fatal 
type ;  and  irrigation,  nnskilfally  con- 
ducted, has  often  been  the  source  of 
miasms  injurious  to  health,  and  which 
lessened  the  duration  of  life  among  the 
oonntry  popnlation.  Bat  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  followed  from  the  opera- 
tions of  Colonel  Dixon. 

It  is  a  carions  medical  fact,  ascer- 
tained by  carefal  inqairy  in  India, 
thst  the  existence  of  sacb  miasms  in 


a  district  is  constantly  indicated  by 
an  enlargement  of  the  spleen  among  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  inhabitants — 
so  that  the  intensity  and  prevalence 
of  this  symptom,  as  found  in  a  given 
number  of  children  and  adults,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  intensity 
and  prevalence  of  miasmatous  influ- 
ence.   Now,  medical  examination — 

^  In  Mairwara,  where  irrigation  has 
been  so  largely  extended,  showed  that, 
out  of  175  children  examined,  three  only 
were  found  to  have  enlarged  spleens;  and 
of  237  adults  of  all  castes  and  classes, 
fchere  were  but  twelve  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Of  the  five  degrees  of  the  tebt 
scale,  the  two  higher,  which  indicate  in- 
tensity of  disease,  are  blank;  the  medium 
degree  includes  only  one  case,  the  ordi- 
nary UHf  and  the  small  four,  making  a 
total  of  fifteen  out  of  412  individuals, 
taken  indiscriminately  from  among  the 
inhabitants  of  twelve  of  the  most  highly 
irrigated  villages  in  the  district  In  such 
regions  as  Mairwara,  there  is  always  a 
certain  prevalence  of  fever  after  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season,  due  to  natural  causes, 
which  can  easily  be  understood.  The 
proportion  of  enlarged  spleens  in  tlie 
highly  irrigated  villages  of  Mairwara, 
indicates  a  sanitary  state  equal  to  the 
entirely  unirrigated  districts  in  Northern 
India.  Hence  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  Dr  Collyer,  that  hitherto  irrigation 
has  produced  no  deleterious  effects  what- 
ever on  the  health  of  the  people,  may 
safely  be  accepted  as  correct.'* — Smith, 
i.  p.  432. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  crown- 
ing test  and  triumph  of  Colonel 
Dixon's  labours.  Health  and  wealth 
going  hand  in  hand — abundant  food 
with  bodily  comfort — valleys  watered 
and  enriched,  and  yet  the  demon  of 
disease  prevented  from  settling  among 
the  romantic  hills — such  is  the  ro- 
mance of  Mairwara.  A  country  pre- 
viously nncouquered  in  war,  subdued 
in  a  brief  campaign  of  three  months, 
and  pacified  by  a  handful  of  British 
sepoys.  A  people  bom  to  predatory 
habits,  and  robbers  by  profession, 
converted  to  honesty  and  industrious 
thrift,  and  turned  to  the  pursuit  and 
love  of  calm  and  peaceful  husbandry. 
Districts  of  barren  and  desolated 
jungle  made  alive  with  flocks  and 
crowded  villages,  and  smiling  with 
the  sure  return  of  two  harvests 
a- year.  Parched  and  foodless  moun- 
tain-aides   rendei*ed    verdant    with 
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perpetual  herbage.  The  wasting 
rains  of  heaven  arrested  in  their 
rapid  flow,  and  preserved  by  tanks 
and  weirs  for  the  con  tinned  re- 
firesbment  of  the  thirsty  soil  when 
the  heats  of  summer  were  burning. 
A  poor,  discontented,  and  costly 
possession  filled  with  abundance  of 
food,  and  with  a  satisfied  and  happy 
people,  and  made  to  contribute  a 
large,  growing,  and  willing  revenue  to 
the  conquering  power.  Neighbouring 
districts  renovated  and  roused  to  life 
and  prosperity.  Indolent  and  oppres- 
sive native  chiefs  stimulated  at  once 
and  restrained.  Landholders  restored 
to  comfort,  and  cultivators  to  long- 
deserted  and  happier  paternal  homes. 
And  all  this  following  as  an  easy 
and  natural  result  of  subjection  to 
British  rule,  and  of  the  gradual  de- 
velopment, as  circumstances  required, 
of  that  benevolent  administrative  ca- 
pacity which  has  so  distinguished  the 
dominion  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Next  to  their  gallantry  in  battle, 
indeed,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  servants  of  the  Company 
in  India,  is  the  remarkable  adminis- 
trative talent  they  have  so  generally 
displayed. 

While  we  look  with  a  natural  na- 
tional pride  on  the  great  result  which 
has  subjected  a  vast  continent  to 
British  rule,  it  is  delightful  to  feel 
that,  in  so  many  cases,  the  details  of 
this  rule  will  bear  such  close  inspec- 
tion ;  that  in  the  remote  comers  of 
that  far-off  land,  solitary  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen,  in  isolated  commands, 
spend  long  years  in  the  patient  per- 
formance of  works  which  must  com- 
mand the  respect  and  approbation  of 
the  purest  philanthropy.  Instead  of 
saying  of  us,  as  was  said  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  world,  solitudinem 
JaeiiaU^  paeem  voeanty  the  future  his- 
torians of  Mairwara  and  the  Aravulll 
hills  will  write  of  their  British  con- 
qaerors — ^'  They  found  us  a  nation  of 
robbers,  they  left  us  a  nation  of  hns- 
bttndmen ;  they  found  us  few  and  in 
poverty,  they  lefl  na  numerous  and 


rich ;  our  country  was  a  parched 
desert,  they  left  it  a  well-watered 
garden." 

The  above  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  interesting  volume  of  Colonel 
Dixon  upon  Mairwara,  of  which  we 
have  prefixed  the  title  to  the  present 
article.  It  exhibits  all  the  romance 
of  an  Indian  narrative,  while  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  truthfulness  of  a  pure 
statistical  statement.  The  beautiful 
volume .  is  now  before  us,  and  we 
heartily  commend  it  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  interested  in  the  less 
public  measures  carried  on  in  so  many 
places  by  the  East  India  Company, 
for  the  material  improvement  of  their 
wide  dominion.  Our  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  the  labours  of  Colonel 
Dixon  in  Mairwara  by  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  them  appended  to  the  first 
volume  of  Captain  Baird  Smithes  re- 
port on  Italian  irrigation,  of  which 
book  also  we  have  given  the  title. 
And,  as  the  reader  may  have  ob- 
served, we  have  made  our  extracts 
from  this  abstract  of  Captain  Smith, 
not  only  because  they  were  well 
adapted  to  our  purpose,  and  supply 
some  additional  information,  but  be- 
cause we  have  been  charmed  by  the 
frank  and  ungrudging  manner  in  which 
he  details,  praises,  and  seems  to  re- 
joice in  the  successful  labours  of  a 
brother  officer,  as  if  he  felt  his  own 
honour  and  exaltation  identified  with 
that  of  the  service  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Both  books  are  written  by 
officers  of  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  and  both  are  full  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader.  We  don't  know 
what  recompense  both  may  be  thought 
worthy  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
Company,  for  the  successful  eflbrts 
they  have  made  to  exalt  its  character 
in  the  estimation  of  the  British  public. 
We  hope  by  and  by  to  find  space  for  a 
brief  analysis  of  Captain  Baird  Smith's 
own  book,  which  is  rich  in  valuable 
information,  not  only  upon  Italian 
irrigation,  bnt  upon  the  more  gigantic 
.  urrigation  operations  of  India,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times. 
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Unless  the  country  is  destined  to 
be  agreeably  deceived,  and  Conserva- 
tism, beyond  all  expectation,  consti- 
tute the  policy  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration, there  will  probably  hardly 
be  a  quarter  in  which  the  sinister  influ- 
ence of  the  recent  change  of  Govern- 
ment will  be  more  sensibly  felt  than 
in  that  venerable  University  to  which 
the  following  pages  are  devoted.  Many 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Oxford 
Commission  Report  have,  as  we  shall 
subsequently  show  in  detail,  deserved- 
ly provoked  the  strongest  opposition : 
many,  on  the  contrary,  are  such  as 
we  would  gladly  see  adopted ;  but  it 
was  not  the  unconstitutional  charac- 
ter of  that  Commission,  nor  its  one- 
sided composition,  and  the  well-known 
prejudices  of  its  members,  which  ex- 
cited our  liveliest  alarm.  However 
plausible  the  professions,  and  confi- 
dent the  assurances  of  the  advocates 
of  reform,  no  man  could  trust  in  the 
finality  of  the  contemplated  changes. 
Even  the  secretary  of  the  Commission 
declared  his  inability  to  foresee  what 
sweeping  measures  might  be  engrafted 
on  the  suggestions  of  the  Report,  by 
the  ultra-Liberals  in  the  Lower  House, 
in  whose  hands  Lord  John  was  con- 
fessedly a  mere  tool. 

The  impropriety  (to  use  a  modest 
term)  of  issuing  the  Commission  is, 
we  presume,  hardly  questionable.  We 
readily  avow  the  distinction  drawn 
by  the  Crown  lawyers  of  the  late  Gro- 
vernment  between  the  present  mea- 
sure and  the  commissions  of  Henry 
YIII.  and  Elizabeth,  illegally  armed 
with  legislative  powers ;  but  the  pre- 
cedents cited  from  modem  practice  by 
Sir  George  Grey  were  torn  into  tat- 
tera,  and  consigned  to  summary  con- 
tempt by  Mr  Gladstone,  in  bis  speech 
in  defence  of  the  University.  The 
proper  and  constitutional  course  would 
have  been  for  the  Crown  first  to  have 
exerted  its  visitorial  authority  over 
those  colleges  which  were  subject  to  it. 
A  friendly  minister  has  a  thousand 
avenues  for  influencing  the  universities 
for  good,  and  other  visitors  would 


probably  have  followed  such  an  ex- 
ample. Instead  of  this,  Lord  John 
thought  fit  ^'  to  pass  by  precedent  and 
principle,  and  to  fall  back  on  an  arbi- 
trary, indefinite  prerogative,  without 
any  basis  in  history  or  law" — a  pre- 
rogative, indeed,  which  virtually  ^^  as- 
serts the  preposterous  proposition, 
that  the  Crown  has  the  right  to  make 
any  inquiry  it  pleases,  however  great 
the  nuisance,  provided  it  does  not  as- 
sume the  exercise  of  coercive  powers."* 
It  would  then  have  been  time  to  so- 
licit Parliamentary  aid,  when  the 
instruments  of  redress  provided  by 
statutes,  and  maintained  by  law,  had 
proved  ineffective. 

However,  we  must  still  hope  that 
it  is  not  too  late  to  revert  to  consti- 
tutional machinery  for  carrying  out 
really  valuable  measures.  Indeed, 
long  before  the  issuing  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  energies  of  the  Colleges 
had  been  aroused,  by  the  urgency 
of  the  crisis,  to  forestal  foreign  in- 
trusions by  domestic  amendments. 
Corpus  had  opened  her  exclusive 
portals,  and  Magdidene  her  embattled 
towers,  to  the  free  admission  of  com- 
moners ;  and  Trinity  and  New  Col- 
lege had  invoked  their  Visitors,  to 
advise  them  on  the  subject  of  de- 
sirable reforms,  and  the  safest  method 
of  achieving  them.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  responded  to  the  invi- 
tation, and  commenced  his  visita- 
tion in  Oxford  on  the  2d  of  December ; 
and  even  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  the 
most  Conservative  institution  in  the 
most  Conservative  University  in  Eu- 
rope, has  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  suggestions  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  expressed  its  readiness 
to  receive  and  weigh  the  written  or  oral 
opinions  of  members  of  Convocation 
upon  any  topic  touched  by  the  Report. 
The  Tutors*  Association,  to  which  the 
University  is  much  indebted  for  the 
recent  expansion  of  academical  studies, 
has  also  been  revived,  and  is  engaged 
in  discussing  the  various  questions  of 
reform.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
University  only  is  concerned,  there 


*  Mr  Gladstone's  Speech,  p.  37. 
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is  every  prospect  of  an  early  and 
satisfactoiy  adjostment.  But,  in  the 
case  of  the  Colleges,  nnmerous  and 
complicated  difficulties  will  be  found. 
No  Academical  Parliament  can  touch 
them ;  and  the  delegacy  of  the  Hebdo- 
madal Board  has  surely  overstepped  its 
legitimate  functions  in  consenting  to 
receive  suggestions,  in  relation  to 
corporate  bodies,  beyond  the  sphere 
of  its  decrees.  AH  the  exigencies  of 
the  crisis  can,  we  fear,  hardly  be 
satisfied  by  conferring  upon  the  Col- 
leges enabling  statutes.  So  stringent 
are  the  provisions  devised  by  many 
of  the  founders  to  repel  all  innovation, 
that  some  of  the  most  conscientious 
academicians  would  assuredly  decline 
the  proffered  instrument  of  emancipa- 
tion, though  they  would  undoubtedly 
obey  an  act  repealing  antiquated 
statutes.  A  vast  deal,  however,  may 
unquestionably  be  effected  by  the 
Colleges  themselves,  either  by  direct 
appeid  to  Parliament,  or  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  viaitorial  autho- 
rity :  it  will  then  only  remain  for  the 
Legislature  to  lay  down  a  few  broad 
and  general  principles;  and  oppor- 
tunity may  be  taken  to  confer  upon 
the  University  and  the  Colleges  in- 
creased powers  of  internal  adminis- 
tration, which  will  render  it  altogether 
needless  for  the  future  to  apply  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons  for  aid. 

Following,  for  convenience  of  order, 
the  method  of  arrangement  adopted 
by  the  commissioners,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  pass  in  review  the  most 
important  of  the  meditated  changes. 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  even  those 
to  whom  the  defence  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Oxford  is  a  congenial  task, 
owe,  in  deference  at  once  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  University, 
ai^  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion, 
a  rigid  abstinence  from  petty  hosti- 
lities and  captious  criticism.  Questions 
of  vast  academical  importance  are  now 
awaiting  their  decision,  and  ought  to 
be  discussed  by  a  reviewer  with  the 
liveliest  sense  of  ^^  the  fallacy  of  ob- 
jections,*' and  on  the  broadest  grounds 
of  constitutional  justice  and  expe- 
diency. Not  a  few  of  the  reforms 
suggested  by  the  Report  have  been 
forestalled  by  the  Conservative  organs 
of  the  press ;  not  a  few  of  its  most 
valuable  measures  received  the  advo- 
<racy  of  the  Quarterly  iu  lb35;  and 


howsoever  unfavourable  the  auspices 
under  which  the  Commission  was 
issued,  it  is  vain,  and  might  prove 
suicidal,  to  deny  that  the  crisis  for  a 
temperate  reform  has  arrived — a  re- 
form which  may  shortly  be  consolidated 
under  the  influence  of  a  Government 
in  which  the  Colleges  count  several 
friends,  instead  of  being  adjourned 
only  to  gather  virulence  and  malignity 
from  popular  prejudice  and  clamour, 
and  finally  to  be  carried,  like  the  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  reform,  in  a 
shape,  and  with  a  precedent,  equally 
pernicious,  amid  the  storm  and  tem- 
pest of  revolution. 

The  ancient  government  of  the 
University  seems  to  have  been  vested 
in  the  House  of  Congregation,  which 
originally  consisted  of  the  resident 
academic  teachers,  but  has  long  since 
subsided  into  a  mere  phantom  of 
authority,  meeting  "  only  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  measures  proposed 
which  it  cannot  discuss — of  conferring 
degrees  to  which  candidates  are  al- 
ready entitled— and  of  granting  dis- 
pensations which  are  never  refused." 
The  constantly  increasbg  number  of 
masters  interested  in  academic  affairs, 
though  unemployed  in  tuition,  was 
the  signal  for  the  institution  of  a  larger 
council,  entitled  "  Convocation,"  com- 
prising all  who  held  a  certain  rank  in 
the  University,  and  charged  with 
legislation  of  a  wider  and  more  com- 
prehensive character,  while  the  ma- 
nagement of  matters  within  theur  own 
province  was  left  to  the  actual  teachers. 
It  can  hardly  excite  surprise  that  tf^e 
larger  should  have  gradually  absorbed 
the  lesser  assembly,  even  prior  to  the 
era  of  Leicester  and  Laud,  memorable 
in  University  annals  for  the  trans- 
ference of  many  of  the  functions  of 
Congregation  to  the  Hebdomadal 
Board,  or  weekly  meeting  of  the  Heads 
of  Houses  and  Proctors.  The  func- 
tions of  this  council  were  consolidated 
by  an  ordinance,  which,  in  1636,  was 
inserted  in  the  Laudian  code,  investing 
it  with  the  sole  initiative  power  in  the 
legislation  of  the  University,  and  with 
the  chief  share  in  its  administration. 
For,  by  virtue  of  this  statute,  the 
House  of  Convocation  can  entertdn 
no  question  which  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  Board :  Its  right 
of  debating  is  virtually  annulled  by 
the  necessity  of  speaking  iu  Latin,  and 
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it  has  not  even  the  power  of  amend- 
ment. SQch  is  the  constitation  which, 
as  the  Commissioners  attest,  has 
evoked  the  strongest  language  of 
dissatisfaction  from  all  save  one — 
himself  a  member  of  the  Board — of 
the  authors  of  the  evidence  supplied 
them. 

It  would,  however,  be  worse  than 
folly  to  ignore  those  advantages  of 
the  existing  system,  which,  amid  the 
prevalence  of  a  well-grounded  dis- 
content, have  not  of  late  been  ade- 
quately acknowledged.  Amid  the 
overweening  confidence  in  mere  legis- 
lation, characteristic  of  the  age,  checks 
upon  rash  and  precipitate  measures 
ought  not  to  be  hastily  repealed.  In 
the  general  fondness  for  debating 
societies,  it  is  wise  to  fetter  the  license 
of  public  discussion ;  and  the  old 
maxim,  ^^  Corruptissima  republican 
plurimcB  leges^^^  is  emphatically  true  of 
an  academic  community,  where  rash- 
ness and  inconsistency  in  law-making 
is  the  greatest  trial  to  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  the  pupils ;  and  a  multi- 
plicity of  laws  is  always  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  wisdom  of  the  gover- 
nors and  the  virtues  of  the  governed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  charge  so 
thoughtlessly  levelled  at  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  clamour  of  her  ignorant 
libellers,  that  of  ^^  sleeping  at  her  post 
on  a  heap  of  obsolete  statutes,''  is 
easily  refuted  by  the  fact  that,  since 
1750,  she  has  scarcely  allowed  a  year 
to  pass  without  some  plan  for  conso- 
lidating, amending,  or  enlarging  the 
Laudian  statutes.  Not,  however,  that 
we  dispute  the  desirability  of  a  further 
change  for  which  all  parties  are  soli- 
citous. 

Several  years  ago  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  late  lamented  Chan- 
cellor by  one  of  the  most  Conservative 
members  of  the  academic  community, 
the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  the  well-known 
tutor  of  Exeter  College,  for  some 
expansion  of  this  dose  corporation  ; 
bnt  the  Duke,  evidently  regurding  the 
heads  of  the  Colleges  in  the  same  light 
as  those  awful  authorities  the  officers 
of  a  regiment,  somewhat  cnrtly  de- 
clined entertaining  the  question.  The 
prominent  mischiefs  of  the  system  are 
fairly  stated  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Report : — 

**  It  is  anomaloas  that  the  government 
of  this  great  institation  ahonld  be  com- 


mitted to  persons,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  Fellows  of  the 
several  Colleges  out  of  their  own  narrow 
circle,  often  for  reasons  of  a  personal  and 
social  nature,  and  with  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  University.  It  is 
more  anomalous  still  that  the  literary  in- 
terests of  the  University  should  be  com- 
mitted to  persons  who  are  not  nece^-sarily 
chosen  for  literary  qualifications ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  professors  and  the 
Totors  have,  as  such,  no  right  to  suggest 
or  amend,  or  even  to  discuss,  any  measure, 
how  much  soever  it  may  affect  the  liter- 
ary and  educational  interests  of  the  place, 
and  can,  at  most,  reject  or  accept  what  is 
proposed  to  them  in  Convocation  in  com- 
mon with  hundreds  of  others  whose  sole 
tide  to  interfere  is  a  degree." — Pp. 
11,12. 

The  Commissioners  rightly  decline 
to  remedy  these  evils  by  expanding 
the  powers  of  Convocation,  on  the 
obvious  ground  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  invest  a  large  promiscuous  body, 
scattered  over  every  part  of  the 
country,  with  extensive  powers  of 
legislation,  especially  in  matters  affect- 
ing education.  They  propose  to  create 
a  new  initiative  Council,  by  reconsti- 
tuting the  ancient  House  of  Congrega- 
tion, and  admitting  within  its  walls 
the  heads  of  houses,  the  professors, 
and  the  senior  tutor  of  each  college. 
We  cannot  bnt  think  the  substitute 
proposed,  in  the  main,  a  happy  sug- 
gestion. "  A  body  thus  constituted," 
to  use  the  language  of  Professor 
Vanghan,  ^^  will  bring  into  action  most 
of  the  valuable  elements  of  legislation 
which  the  place  can  supply  ;  age, 
intellect,  ability,  practical  habits,  the 
feeling  and  opinion  of  the  time,  a 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  the 
University  proposes  to  teach — of  its 
state,  moral  and  instructional — and  of 
its  trusts,  property,  and  finances." 

The  agency  of  committees  will 
easily  secure  to  such  an  assembly  an 
executive  and  manageable  character ; 
nor  will  it  abrogate  other  elements  in 
the  actnal  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Hebdomadal  Board  will 
share  in  the  initiation  of  those  mea- 
sures, the  origination  of  which  ought 
not  to  be  exclusively  vested  in  their 
hands;  while  the  simply  administrative 
functions  of  maintaining  discipline, 
and  transacting  the  ordinary  bui^iness, 
are  unreservedly  continued  to  them, 
as  a  body  closely  connected  with  the 
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College,  alone  posseasiDg  the  tradi- 
tions of  government,  and  having  ade- 
quate leisure  at  their  command.  On 
Uie  other  hand^  the  House  of  Convo- 
cation will  retain  its  right  of  veto  on 
all  measures  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Upper  Chamber ;  the  composition  of 
which  guarantees  a  certain  amount  of 
reciprocity  of  sentiment  between  the 
two  Houses,  and  so  far  promises  a 
cordial  co-operation  in  their  common 
task.  The  commissioners,  we  under- 
stand, have  claimed  a  credit  we  are 
not  disposed  to  withhold,  for  the  Con- 
servative character  of  this  reform, 
which  is  indeed  an  act  rather  of 
reconstitution  than  of  innovation. 
But  we  cannot  deny  our  sympathy 
with  the  apprehensions  felt  for  the 
oligarchical  tendency  of  this  new 
initiative  Chamber ;  a  tendency  which 
might  easily  be  met  by  admitting 
within  its  pale  a  definite  proportion 
of  the  more  eminent  members  of  the 
tutorial  or  collegiate  staff,  in  place  of 
restricting  a  seat  to  the  senior  tutor 
exclusively.  Beyond  this  single 
modification,  we  will  not  except  to 
the  commissioner's  proposal,  which 
seems  to  us  one  of  their  happiest  con- 
ceptions. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  a  legis- 
lative body  constituted  on  such  a 
plan  as  the  proposed  House  of  Con- 
gregation, should  have  some  such 
control  over  all  branches  of  the  execu- 
tive ^  that  implied  by  the  suggestion 
of  the  Report,  that  every  standing 
delegacy  should  be  bound  to  lay  an 
annual  account  of  its  proceedings  on 
the  table  of  the  house.  Those  dele- 
gacies or  committees  enjoy  a  wide 
sphere  of  administrative  power,  which 
is  in  many  cases  absolute  and  irre- 
sponsible ;  and  if  the  business  of  the 
University  press  is  now  admirably 
managed,  it  was  in  a  very  different 
state  on  the  accession  of  its  present 
sUff. 

Amid  the  general  clamour  for  Uni- 
versity extension,  scarcely  sufficient 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  impor- 
tant question,  whether  there  is  really 
any  large  demand  for  further  accom- 
modation. Subjoined  are  the  remarks 
tendered  by  the  commissioners  on 
this  |>oint : — 

**  WhiU  w«  entertain  a  strong  hope 
that  the  beneflu  of  the  Unirersity  mmy 
1m  more  widely  eatended,  we  limit  oar 


expectations  by  the  circumstances  and 
exigencies  of  modem  times.     It  would  be 
vain  to  look  for  the  almost  fabulous  mul- 
titudes which  are  said  to  have  resorted 
to  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III. 
At  that  time,  the  Uuiversity  of  Oxford 
was,  we  may  almost  say,  the  chief  charity 
school  fur  the  poor,  and  the  chief  gram- 
mar school   in  England,  as  well  as  the 
great  place  of  education  for  students  of 
theology,  of  law,  and  of  medicine.     The 
oldest  of  the  great  public   schools  was 
not   yet  founded.      The   Inns   of  Court 
and  the  schools  of  medicine  had  no  ex- 
istence; and  many  students  fVom  foreign 
universities  thought    their  education  in- 
complete until  they  had  Tisited  the  most 
celebrated  seat  of  Euglish  learning.  There 
is,  however,  much  to  encourage  the  belief 
that  many  impediments  to  the  greatness 
of  Oxford  may  be  removed  by  the  Uui- 
Tersity  or  the  Legislature ;  and  that  large 
classes,   at    present    excluded,   may,  in 
future  generations,  and  even  in  our  own, 
be  attracted  by  the  excellent  education 
and  the  ample  rewards  which  Oxford  may 
be   easily  enabled  to  offer.     We  shall 
hereafter  show,  on  the  authority  of  th* 
highest  names,  that  it  is  possible  to  ren- 
der Oxford  a  place  of  preparatory  educa- 
tion buth  for  law  and  medicine.     Profes- 
sional knowledge,  in  a  strict  sense,  cannot 
be  given  in  a  provincial  town  ;  it  must  be 
acquired  where  the  professions  are  prac- 
tised— that  is,  in  Giambers  and  Courts  of 
Law,  and  in  the  hospitals  of  great  cities. 
But  young  men  intended  for  the  higher 
branches  of  those  professions  might  witili 
advantage  spend  the   three  or  four  yean 
after  seventeen,  in  Oxford,  provided  that, 
besides  the  general  training  of  the  place» 
they  were  enabled  and  required  to  master 
the  principles  of  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  they  must  afterwards  study 
in  detail.    The  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  administration  of  justice  seem 
to  render  it  necessary  that  persons  in  all 
grades  of  the  legal  profession  should  re- 
ceive  an  academical   education.      It  if 
certainly  desirable  that  the  manufaeturing 
and  mercantile,  which  has  arisen  by  tha 
side  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  which 
is  exercising  a  great  influence  upon  the 
public  councils,  should  seek  to  have  its 
sons  brought  up  where  so  many  eminent 
statesmen  of  past  and  of  present  times  have 
been  trained  ;   and  that  the  universitiea 
should  not  cease  to  send  forth  a  succes- 
sion of  persons  qualified  to  serve  God  In 
the  State  at  well  as  in  the  Church." — 
P.  19. 

The  number  of  gradnates  of  all 
ranks  residing  in  Oxford  does  not 
appear    to   exceed   three   hundred. 
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Cambridge,  though  her  colleges  are 
fewer,  and  her  endowments  much  less 
considerable,  accommodates  many 
more.  One  of  the  chief  caoses  which 
has  thinned  the  Oxford  register,  is 
probably  the  fact  that  the  edacation 
there  is  not  such  as  to  conduce  to  the 
advancement  in  life  of  many  persons, 
except  those  intended  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Established  Church.  Many 
are,  in  these  days,  raised  to  the 
highest  judicial  functions,  who  have 
not  been  members  of  any  university ; 
few  physicians  are  educated  at  Oxford; 
Bor  are  there  many  who  take  a  degree 
with  the  view  of  entering  the  legal 
profession  as  solicitors,  notwithstand- 
ing the  favour  shown  to  graduates  by 
the  Liegislature,  as  regains  the  dura- 
tion of  their  articles.  Bu  t  it  is  surely 
no  presumption  to  augur  a  large  ac- 
cession of  fresh  membei*3  from  the  re- 
cent expansion  of  academical  studies. 
In  one  quarter  of  the  University  at 
least,  this  liberal  system  has  already 
borne  generous  fruit.  Not  only  is 
there  a  larger  proportion  of  noblemen 
at  Christ  Church  now  than  there  has 
been  for  many  years,  but  there  is  not, 
we  believe,  a  single  member  of  the 
titled  corps  now  resident  in  college, 
who  is  not  intending  to  be  a  candidate 
for  honours.  In  days  like  these,  when 
it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  personal  character  and 
legislative  ability  of  every  peer,  it 
will  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  such 
istudies  as  political  economy  and  mo- 
dem history,  now  happily  encouraged 
by  the  University — to  say  nothing  of 
her  time-honoured  classical  system — 
shall  prove  to  possess  greater  attrac- 
tions for  our  hereditary  senators,  than 
enrolment  in  the  Guards  on  quitting 
a  public  school — too  commonly  the 
training  of  those  whom  birth  has  en- 
titled to  share  the  deliberations  of  the 
Upper  House.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  long-acknowledged  desirability  of 
organising  a  plan  to  insure  the  more 
liberal  and  scientific  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  surely  encou- 
rages the  commissioners  in  the  hopes 
they  entertain,  that  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  future  banisters  and 
solicitors  will  seek  an  Oxford  educa- 
tion, if,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  the  University  should  prove, 
under  its  recently  adopted  system, 
the  fittest  school  for  learning   the 


elements  of  legal  science.  An  attempt, 
it  is  well  known,  was  made  several 
years  ago  to  combine  the  theoretical 
with  the  practical  culture  of  law,  by 
instituting  a  Lectureship  in  general 
jurisprudence  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
Had  the  University  been  the  scene 
of  the  labours  of  Mr  Long,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  a  ^gh  degree 
of  success  would  have  rewarded 
the  efiforts  of  that  accomplished  lec- 
turer. 

''As  it  is  very  important,"  says  Mr 
Stephen  Denison,  '*  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  law  should  be  deemed  a 
desirable  element  in  a  liberal  edacation, 
it  should  be  taught  at  those  places  which 
nsnally  form  the  final  stage  of  general 
education,  as  distinct  from  special  or  pro- 
fessional education.  At  the  universities, 
all  youths  who  were  so  disposed  might 
study  it ;  whereas,  if  taught  at  the  Inns 
of  Court,  it  would  be  extremely  unlikely 
that  eldest  sons,  or^  indeed,  any  persons 
except  those  destined  for  the  bar,  would 
subject  themselves  to  the  needful  re- 
straints, or  have  the  same  stimulus  which 
would  naturally  attach  to  a  university 
course  of  study.  In  short,  it  would  be 
too  late  to  begin  it  when  the  university 
career  is  completed.''  .  .  .  .  "  It  is 
highly  desirable,"  be  adds,  "  to  combine 
with  the  elementary  study  of  the  law, 
the  kindred  studies  of  logic,  rhetoric, 
evidence,  and  history;  all  of  which  might 
be  eminently  useful  to  illustrate,  enliven, 
or  vary  it,  while  law  might,  in  its  turn,  give 
to  them  a  more  real  and  practical  bear- 
ing than  they  have  at  present.  All  this 
would  naturally  be  done  at  the  universi- 
ties ;  whereas  it  would  not,  and  probably 
could  not,  be  done  at  all  at  the  Inns  of 
Court." 

The  University  has  already  incorpo- 
rated the  elements  of  jurisprudence 
within  the  pale  of  academical  studies ; 
and  nothing  remains  save  to  consti- 
tute the  Vinerian  Professorship  on  a 
basis  that  may  convert  it  from  a  sine- 
cure and  sham  into  a  reality.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  said  of  the  gene- 
rality of  medical  men,  with  the  same 
truth  as  of  lawyers,  that  they  enter 
upon  their  profession  with  no  suffi- 
cient preparatory  education  :  but  the 
commissioners  are  fortified  by  the 
high  authority  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
in  their  opinion  that — 

''  It  is  very  important  that  those  who 
are  to  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  a 
liberal  and  scientific  profession,  such  as 
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medicine  or  surgery,  should  haye  their 
minds  prepared  for    their    professional 
studies,   hy  a  good  preliminary  educa- 
tion, which  may  be  obtained  at  the  uni- 
versities more  easily  than  anywhere  else. 
I  believe,"  adds  Sir  Benjamin, ''  that  if 
these    institutions  were    to    afiford   the 
means    of   studying  chemistry,  botany, 
the  elements  of  mechanical  philosophy 
and  physiology,  (which  might  be  done 
without    interfering    much    with    other 
studies,)  a  great  deal  might  be  learnt 
there  which  would  be  useful  to   those 
who   are  afterwards   to  engage  in   the 
study  of  medicine  and  surgery.     Young 
men,  with  their  minds  thus  prepared, 
would  not  only  be  more  fitted  by  their 
previous  habit  of  attention  for  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  of  disease  in  the  hospital,  but 
would  also  be  able  to  do  this  in  a  more 
efficient  manner,  in  consequence  of  their 
minds  being  less  distracted  by  a  variety 
of  objects,  than  would  be  the  case  if  they 
had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  preli- 
minary sciences.     Nor  need  the  Univer- 
sity education,  in   the  case  of  medical 
students,  be   attended   with  any   great 
additional    expense. '    At    present,    the 
English  College  of  Surgeons  requires  of 
those  who  propose  to  be  members  of  the 
College,  that  they  should  pass  three  years 
in  the  medical  schools  ;  while  for  those 
who  are  candidates  for  the  Fellowship  of 
the  College,  it  requires  six  years  of  study 
in  the  medical  schools,  allowing  one  year 
to  be  deducted  where  a  candidate  has 
attained  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  an  English 
university  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  for 
those  who   have  had  their  minds  well 
trained,  and  have  gone  through  such  a 
course  of  study  as  I  have  suggested,  in 
a  university,  these   periods  might  very 
safely  be  considerably  abridged." — Letter 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie — Report,  p.  81. 

Politically  speaking,  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  the  members  of  optimate 
and  patrician  families,  especially  con- 
sidering the  inertness  of  Conservatism, 
should  be  trained,  by  their  academical 
studies,  to  foil  demagogues  with  their 
own  weapons.  Nor  will  it  be  less 
conducive  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation,  to  extend  the  blessings  of  ail 
Oxford  education  to  the  future  repre- 
sentatives of  the  chief  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  houses,  whose  compa- 
rative estrangement  from  the  Church, 
and  utilitarian  policy,  are  but  the 
legitimate  issue  of  the  auspices  under 
which  they  have  been  trained. 

The  prospective  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  is  so  obviously  a 


cardinal  point  in  the  question  of  aca- 
demic extension,  that  we  need  not 
apologise  for  entering  into  the  above 
details,  which  at  once  serve  as  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  remarks  we  have 
cited  from  the  Report,  and  suggest 
every  hope  of  considerable  reinforce- 
ments from  four  classes  of  society — the 
aristocracy,  the  future  votaries  of  the 
law  and  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  higher  section  of  the  middle 
ranks.  If  to  any  one  among  these — 
and,  indeed,  to  society  at  large — an 
early  academical  training  is  likely  to 
prove  a  special  boon,  it  is  surely  to 
the  novices  in  surgery  and  physic. 
In  asserting  the  character  of  medical 
students  to  bo  in  general  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  elevation,  we  hazard  the 
imputation  of  truism  rather  than  of 
novelty.  There  is,  however,  a  totally 
different  class,  that  of  ^^  poor  scho- 
lars," in  whose  interests  the  cry  of 
extension  has  been  raised,  and  re- 
echoed till  it  has  been  lost  in  its  own 
unmeaning  reverberations  —  public 
sympathy  having  been  singularly  deaf 
to  the  appeal.  The  remarks  of  the 
commissioners,  in  reference  thereto, 
are  so  just  and  philosophical,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  presenting  them 
at  length  to  our  readers. 

**  Doubtless,  colleges  were  eleemosynary 
foundations ;  but  their  sole  object  was  not, 
like  that  of  an  almshouse,  to  relieve  indi- 
gence. They  were  intended,  no  ^oubt, 
to  maintain  scholars  who  were  poor ;  and 
in  an  age  when  learning  was  regarded  as 
ignoble  by  the  great,  and  when  nearly 
all  but  the  great  were  poor,  persons  will- 
ing to  enter  the  University  as  students 
could  hardly  be  found,  except  among  the 
poor.  If,  in  modem  days,  those  who  im- 
part or  seek  education  in  the  universities 
are  not  indigent,  it  must  not  be  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  poor  have  been  robbed 
of  their  birthright.  Rather  the  univeni- 
ties,*among  other  agencies,  have  so  raised 
the  condition  of  society,  and  mental  cul- 
tivation is  now  so  dififerently  regarded, 
that  persons  intended  for  the  learned 
professions  are  at  present  found  only 
amongst  the  comparatively  wealthy. 
Such  persons,  if  elected  for  their  merit 
to  fellowships  and  scholarships,  would 
most  faithfully  fulfil  the  main  objects  of 
the  founders — namely,  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  learning.  We  have  no  wish 
to  encourage  *  poor  scholars '  to  come  to 
the  University  because  they  are  poor.  If 
we  look  to  the  wants  of  the  country  and 
the  Church,  we  must  believe  that  what 
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is  wanted  is  not  a  philanthropic  scheme 
for  counterbalancing  the  inequalities  of 
fortune,  but  rather  enactments  which 
will  provide  that  neither  the  rich  nor 
the  poor,  if  they  have  the  necessary  qua- 
lifications, shall  be  deterred  or  debarred 
from  following  the  course  in  which  they 
can  be  most  useful.  What  is  needed  is 
justice,  directed  to  the  removal  of  every 
impedimeut,  every  unnecessary  expense  ; 
not  charity,  designed  to  produce,  under 
artificial  stimulants,  a  large  class  of  stu- 
dents without  vocation  for  a  learned  pro- 
fession."—Pp.  39,  40. 

The  perfection  of  a  plan  for  Univer- 
sity Extension  must  evidently  consist 
in  its  elastic  flexibility  to  all  onr  social 
requirements.  To  remove  the  impe- 
diments which  obstmct  the  career  of 
meritorions  poverty — to  keep  open 
the  avenues  through  which  the  hones- 
ty and  talent  of  the  lowliest  may  rise 
to  the  loftiest  stations — and  to  receive, 
with  equal  favour,  the  noble  and  the 
wealthy,  is  a  problem  no  less  suited 
to  the  national  genius  and  the  temper 
of  our  constitution,  than  worthy  of 
solution  by  the  highest  intellect  in 
the  land.  The  thin  ranks  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy,  it  is  said,  urgently 
demand  recruits ;  and  it  is  plausibly 
contended  that,  if  the  Church  of 
England  is  eyer  destined  to  influence 
the  poor  so  powerfully  as  the  rich, 
it  must  be  through  the  agency  of 
ministers  drawn  from  the  class  to 
whom  their  consolations  are  ad- 
dressed, and  with  whose  hopes  and 
fears,  wants  and  feelings,  they  can 
more  fully  sympathise.  There  is 
much  to  confirm  such  a  conclusion  in 
the  remarkable  antithesis  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  English  and  Italian 
communions.  Nothing  is  more  un- 
usual in  our  own  country,  nothing 
more  common  in  Italy,  than  to  hear 
the  Church  and  her  ministers  reviled 
by  the  aristocracy  and  the  higher 
classes  :  in  Italy,  Komanism  acknow- 
ledges her  truest  children  in  the  poor ; 
in  England,  Dissent,  in  its  varied 
forms,  finds  its  readiest  proselytes 
among  them.  This,  of  course,  may 
be  partially  attributed  to  the  easy 
sway  maintained  by  superstition  over 
poverty  and  ignorance ;  but  it  is,  in 
our  opinion,  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  bumble  extraction  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  Italian  clergy--to  that  skilful 
adaptation  of  instruments  to  ends,  of 
which  the  Tersatile  genius  of  Boman- 


ism  is  so  consummate  a  master.  Fully 
admitting  this,  the  relevancy  of  the 
contrast,  and  the  exigencies  of  our 
own  Church,  we  cannot  believe  Ox- 
ford, constituted  as  it  is,  adapted  for 
a  vast  nursery  of  parochial  clergy, 
drawn  from  the  lower  orders  of  so- 
ciety. To  administer  every  aid  and 
encouragement  to  youths,  whom  po- 
verty alone  debars  from  distinction  in 
the  service  of  Church  and  State,  by 
multiplying  and  increasing  the  value 
of  existing  exhibitions  and  scholar- 
ships, would  indeed  be  a  well-directed 
munificence;  and,  considering  the  ge- 
nerous spirit  which  so  honourably 
characterises  the  youthful  society  of 
Oxford,  men  of  such  a  stamp  would 
have  comparatively  little  to  fear  from 
the  humiliating  contrast  of  indigence 
and  wealth.  But  once  systematically 
allow  the  claims  of  poverty  as  such — 
once  institute  "poor  men's  halls"  on 
a  distinct  and  exclusive  plan,  relying 
upon  the  ministry  of  isolation  and  a 
rigid  discipline  to  repel  the  inevitable 
contagion  of  collegiate  habits  and 
manners— and  what  will  be  the  result? 
Not  only  will  yon  multiply  ten  thou- 
sandfold the  mortifications  of  poverty 
and  the  haughtiness  of  wealth,  but 
the  moment  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
original  founder  has  yielded  to  the 
irresistible  fate  of  all  such  transitory 
impulses,  the  institution  will  dege- 
nerate, and,  instead  of  being  poor 
only,  will  become  simply  low.  We 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  be  sus- 
pected of  anything  ^proaching  to 
indiflference  to  the  pressing  necessities 
of  the  Church ;  but  wo  have  a  strong 
feeling  that,  in  the  extension  of  her 
ministrations,  not  zeal  only,  but  dis- 
cretion, must  be  enlisted;  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  some  such  measure 
as  that  recommended  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Sidney  Herbert — that  of 
attaching  clerical  colleges,  superin- 
tended by  the  canons,  to  the  cathe- 
drals, and  incorporating  them  with 
the  University — will  be  found,  on 
reflection,  infinitely  more  promising 
than  this  enthusiastic  but  visionary 
and  shortsighted  scheme. 

Having  gone  through  these  details, 
with  the  view  of  forming  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  probable  demand 
for  further  accommodation,  we  shall 
now  invite  attention  to  the  proposed 
methods  ai  extenaion.    Our  rtMulere 
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are  doubtless  aware  that  the  present 
restrictions  on  the  increase  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  imposed  by  the  Landian 
code,  which  provides  that  no  student 
can  be  a  member  of  the  University 
without  being  a  member  of  a  college 
or  hall,  within  whose  walls  he  is  com- 
pelled to  lodge  every  night.  The  re- 
peal of  this  statute  will  open  the  field 
to  the  choice  of  three  expiedients : — 

The  establishment  of  new  halls, 
whether  as  independent  societies,  or 
in  connection  with  colleges. 

Permission  to  undcr-graduates  to 
lodge  in  private  houses,  more  gener- 
ally than  at  present. 

Permission  to  students  to  become 
members  of  the  University,  and  to  be 
educated  in  Oxford,  under  due  super- 
intendence, without  subjecting  them 
to  the  expenses  incident  to  a  connec- 
tion with  a  college  or  hall. 

While  the  commissioners  leave  it 
open  to  private  enterprise  and  energy 
to  adopt  any  of  these  schemes,  they 
allege  against  the  first  the  reasonable 
objections,  that  affiliated  halls  can 
only  be  founded  by  colleges,  blessed 
not  only  with  an  appropriate  site,  but 
with  superfluous  wealth — conditions 
which  are  only  true  in  the  case  of 
Magdalene ;  unless,  indeed,  fellow- 
ships are  to  be  confiscated  in  their 
favour — a  cool  suggestion  of  Mr  Tem- 
ple, of  Kneller  Hall,  which,  happily 
for  their  own  credit,  finds  little  favour 
with  the  authors  of  the  Report.  There 
is,  however,  good  reason  to  hope  that, 
if  a  project  of  this  kind  were  sincerely 
favoured  by  the  University  authorities, 
it  need  not  languish  for  want  of  funds. 
Several  years  ago,  a  memorial  was 
presented  to  the  vice-chancellor,  sign- 
ed by  some  twenty  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  influence,  among  whom  figured 
the  names  of  Lords  Sandon  and  Ash- 
ley, and  Mr  Sidney  Herbert,  profess- 
ing their  readiness  to  contribute  to 
the  cause  of  academical  extension, 
though  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
inforcement of  the  Church.  The  Heb- 
domadal Board,  with  their  usual  ex- 
cellent policy,  quietly  smothered  this 
liberal  suggestion,  protesting  that  the 
University  would  probably  decline  to 
incorporate  new  colleges  or  halls,  and 
that  additional  edifices  would  mar  the 
Byrometry  of  Oxford  I  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  affiliated  halls  would 
have  several  advantages  over  inde- 


pendent institutions.  The  gain,  in 
point  of  economy,  would  be  consider- 
able, since  the  kitchen,  library,  chapel, 
and  hall  of  the  college,  would  all  be 
available;  and  since  the  hall  would 
be  merely  a  regular  extension  of  the 
old  house,  the  residents  in  both  would 
be  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  the 
term  would  no  longer  be  one  of  dis- 
paragement— a  sense  which  it  has  con- 
tracted at  Oxford  only  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  halls  have  hitherto 
chiefly  been  places  of  refuge  for  the 
outcast  members  of  the  colleges. 
Though  in  no  degree  desirous  of  dis- 
couraging the  erection  of  independent 
halls,  we  believe  that  the  expediency 
of  enabling  well- constituted  colleges 
to  extend  a  beneficial  system,  and 
usefully  to  employ  those  members  of 
their  staff  whom  they  cannot  at  pre- 
sent engage  in  public  tuition,  owing 
to  the  limited  number  of  their  under- 
graduates, must  be  generally  allowed. 
There  are  several  colleges  who  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  snch  a 
channel  for  their  overflowing  energies, 
besieged  as  they  at  present  are  by 
applications  for  admission  from  can- 
didates who  would  do  honour  to  their 
register.  Either  of  these  plans  we 
should  decidedly  prefer  to  the  second, 
which,  though  not  especially  favoured, 
is  yet  sanctioned,  by  the  commission- 
ers— that  of  permitting  members  of 
colleges  to  reside  in  lodgings,  either 
indiscriminately,  as  at  Cambridge,  or 
by  dispensations  to  a  few  of  trust- 
worthy character,  or  by  a  contraction 
of  the  statutable  term  of  residence 
within  college  walls.  If,  however, 
we  were  compelled  to  canvass  the 
alternative,  we  could  not  hesitate  to 
give  the  proposal  a  preference  to  the 
third  of  those  above  mentioned,  al- 
though this  last  has  been  honoured 
by  the  special  patronage  of  the  com- 
missioners ;  viz.,  that  students  should 
be  permitted,  under  due  superintend- 
ence, to  become  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, without  any  connection  with 
a  college  or  hall.  In  its  behalf,  they 
insist  upon  the  desirability  of  coun- 
teracting the  absorption  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  colleges ;  the  expediency 
of  stimulating  their  energies  by  com- 
petition, the  absence  of  which  has 
caused,  in  their  opinion,  the  apathy 
of  many  of  the  most  wealthy  among 
them ;  that  this  plan  is  sosceptible  of 
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rapid  contraction  and  indefinite  ex- 
tension ;  that  it  offers  opportunities 
of  domestic  superintendence,  and  of  a 
more  kindly  and  effective  discipline ; 
and  especially,  that  it  alone  promises 
to  render  an  Oxford  education  acces- 
sible to  a  much  poorer  class  than  that 
which  at  present  is  the  life-blood  of  its 
system.  We  agree  with  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  that  no  proposal  of  the 
commissioners  will  startle  the  world 
so  much  as  this.  The  safeguards  it 
provides  for  discipline  and  morals  are 
very  unsatisfactory,  since  the  poorer 
class  of  students,  thus  indiscriminately 
admitted  to  residence  in  lodgings,  are 
subjected  to  the  control  of  mere  uni- 
versity functionaries,  who,  it  appears, 
will  not  necessarily,  nor  even  general- 
ly, live  under  the  same  roof  with  them, 
and  whose  supervision,  therefore,  will 
be  somewhat  too  cold  and  remote  to 
realise  ^^  the  moral  influences  of  a 
home."  The  proposal  is  apparently 
based  upon  an  idea,  which  English- 
men are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  appreciate,  that  instruction 
and  education  are  convertible  terms ; 
and  that  the  moral  culture,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  essence  of  our  aca- 
demical training,  is  to  be  resigned  in 
favour  of  a  system  which  aims  at 
nothing  higher  than  the  inculcation 
of  knowledge.  It  would  be  truistical 
to  expatiate  at  length  on  the  benefits 
of  collegiate  life;  they  are  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  length  and 
breath  of  the  land  ;  and  we  may 
safely  defy  the  advocates  of  this  ob- 
noxious scheme  to  rival  our  time- 
honoured  system  in  the  formation  of 
character  and  the  modelling  of  men. 
The  commissioners  contend  that  the 
opportunities  to  vice  would  not  be 
greater  in  lodgings  than  they  are  in 
colleges — an  assertion,  the  truth  of 
which,  from  Cambridge  experience, 
we  may  fairly  question,  while  its  rele- 
vancy we  totally  deny.  Reverend 
divmes,  like  the  authors  of  the  Re- 
port, ought  not  to  have  forgotten 
that,  in  dealing  with  the  young,  it  is 
better  policy  to  multiply  the  incen- 
tives to  virtue,  than  to  decrease  the 
"  opportunities  to  vice."  If  within 
the  college  walls  there  is  a  chance  of 
evil  company,  yet  happier  influences, 
both  in  the  character  and  example 
of  the  society,  and  in  the  numerous 
safeguards  with  which  the  affectionate 


solicitude  of  the  Church  has  shielded 
the  youthful  members  of  her  flock, 
undoubtedly  predominate.  But  this 
is  not  all :  there  are  yet  graver  objec- 
tions to  be  urged  against  the  plan. 
It  is  incontestible,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  constitution  and  ordinances 
of  the  Church,  that  the  tutors  of  col- 
leges were  destined  to  hold  the  pas- 
toral relation  to  their  pupils.  The 
services  of  the  college  chapel,  and  the 
celebration  therein  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion by  the  fellows  and  tutors, 
with  the  accompanying  invitation  to 
open  the  conscience,  in  cases  of  doubt, 
to  the  minister ;  the  isolation  of  the 
college  from  the  charge  of  the  parish 
priest,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  theory  of  peculiars  ;  the 
fact  that  the  tutors  are,  in  compliance 
with  the  statutes,  almost  invariably 
clergymen  ;  coupled  with  the  express 
injunctions  of  the  23d  canon,  which, 
according  to  Dr  Card  well's  rule,  is 
binding  in  foro  conscienti<Sj  even 
though  it  may  not  be  enforced  pro- 
prio  vigore  in  courts  of  law — speak 
in  tones  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  notion  of  a 
guardian — that  is,  a  representative  of 
the  parent — is  inherent  in  the  very 
name  of  tutor,  whether  construed 
as  a  classical  or  a  legal  term.  To 
elevate  the  office  of  the  mere  lecturer 
and  instructor,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
higher  duties  of  maintaining  a  con- 
stant and  kindly  intercourse  with 
pupils— of  superintending  their  con- 
duct, and  of  moral  censure  and 
admonition— is  not  only  to  ignore 
the  system  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  but  to  descend  below  the 
standard  of  pagans^ 

**  Qai  pneceptorem  sancti  ?oIaere  parentis 
Esse  loco!** 

Even  Dr  Arnold  avowed  that  the 
charge  of  a  school  was  a  cure  of  souls 
— that  his  school  was  his  parish ;  an 
idea,  it  seems,  past  the  conception  of 
the  very  reverend  gentleman  who 
succeeded  him  at  Rugby,  and  has 
since  been  charged  by  her  Majesty 
to  reform  the  University  of  Oxford ! 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  com- 
missioners abjure  the  patronage  of 
the  violent  means  wherewith  they 
have  been  advised  to  encounter  the 
vexed  question  of  academical  debt. 
Bad  instances  of  collegiate  liabilities 
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are  undoubtedly  rare ;  and  the  pnblic 
indignation  they  excite  is  never  very 
discriminate,  and  is  apt  to  exaggerate 
the  evil.  Bursar's  bills  admit,  in 
general,  of  bnt  little  curtailment ;  and 
the  amusements  and  private  enter- 
tainments of  the  under-graduates 
avowedly  constitute  their  chief  ex- 
I)eose8.  Racket  and  cricket  playing 
subject  their  votaries  to  inordinate 
charges;  and  we  cannot  help  wish- 
ing that  a  petition,  lately  presented 
to  the  vice-chancellor,  with  the  view 
of  rendering  the  latter  enjoyable  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  by  providing  grounds  at 
the  University's  cost,  may  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception.  Racket-grounds 
at  many  public  schools  occasion  no  fur- 
ther expense  to  the  players  than  the 
charge  of  occasional  repairs  ;  and 
though  the  monastic  constitution  was 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  origi- 
nal destination  of  the  colleges,  it  can 
hardly  be  equally  congenial,  now  that 
education  is  their  highest  aim.  The 
authors  of  the  Report  justly  invoke, 


atlon  proposed  by  the  commissioners 
in  the  recent  examination  statute, 
whereby,  as  we  have  already  in  some 
degree  explained,  the  studies  sanc- 
tioned by  the  University  have  been 
materially  extended.  At  the  period 
of  this  enlargement  a  third  examina- 
tion was  added,  it  having  been  proved 
by  experience  that  the  former  system, 
in  which  honours  were  awarded  only 
once,  gave  fatal  opportunities  of  idle- 
ness to  the  aspirants  for  a  pass,  while 
it  accumulated  too  many  separate 
subjects  on  the  candidates  for  distinc- 
tion. The  public  is  probably  aware 
that,  in  the  first  examination,  a 
moderate  proficiency  in  grammatical 
knowledge,  and  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, is  the  sole  requisite ;  while  in 
the  second,  poets  and  orators,  and  the 
earlier  historians,  are  chiefly  studied, 
logic  being  indispensable  for  honours ; 
and,  in  the  third,  a  wider  field  is 
opened — ever}'  candidate  being  re- 
quired to  pass  in  two  out  of  four 
schools,  which  consist  of  classics,  ma- 


for   the   further   discouragement   of    them atics,  and  physical  science  treated 


extravagance,  the  aid  of  College 
tutors,  and  especially  of  parents, 
with  whom  the  responsibility  chiefly 
resides;  for  youths  bred  in  luxury 
and  indulgence  at  home  will  not  be 
slow  to  develop  the  habits  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  early  training  wher- 
ever they  may  go.  The  experience 
of  sumptuary  laws  is  not  favourable 
to  their  recall ;  and  the  expansion  of 
academical  studies  has  already  re- 
claimed many  a  votary  of  idleness, 
always  the  parent  of  extravagance. 
But  the  facilities  given  to  credit  by 
the  Oxford  tradesmen  are  too  great  a 
snare  to  the  thoughtless  and  impro- 
vident, and  certainly  call  for  the 
seasonable  check  which,  it  appears  to 
ns,  wiil  be  realised  by  the  following 
rule,  if  authorised  by  rarliament : — 

"  That  no  debt  whatever  shall  be  re- 
eoverable  which  haa  been  contracted  by  a 
minor  in  statu  pupUlari,  unless  the  bills 
shall  have  been  sent  to  the  young  man 
in  the  same  term  in  which  the  articles 
were  supplied,  and  unless,  in  case  of  non- 
payment,  a  second  bill  shall  hare  been 
sent  to  his  tutor  within  a  given  time  after 
the  delivery  of  the  first,  the  suit  to  be 
commenced  within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  the  earliest  item  in  the  bill." 

The  next  point  in  the  Report  which 
challeoges  our  attention,  is  the  alter- 
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mathematically,  natural  science,  and 
law  and  modern  history.  With  the 
actual  average  of  schoolboy  knowledge, 
it  was  impossible  to  include  the  higher 
classics  in  the  second  examination; 
and  a  wise  regulation  has  maintained 
classical  studies  as  the  groundwork 
of  academical  learning,  by  rendering 
a  pass  in  classics  at  the  third  exami- 
nation indispensable  to  a  degree.  It 
is  so  very  undesirable  to  unsettle  a 
constituted  scheme  of  study,  much 
more  to  intrude  premature  and  fanciful 
amendments  upon  it,  that  the  happiest 
suggestion  the  commissioners  could 
have  tendered  would  have  required 
every  apology  at  their  hands.  But, 
with  the  characteristic  modesty  of 
Liberals,  the  authors  of  the  Report 
have  undertaken  to  be  wiser  than  the 
University  and  the  country  together, 
and  politely  offer  to  remodel  our 
happily  organised  system  by  an  in- 
novation destructive  of  sound  clas- 
sical learning.  For  thev  recommend 
that  ^^  the  studies  of  the  grammar- 
school'*— as  they  contemptuously  term 
such  authors  as  Aristotle,  Thncydides, 
and  Plato— should  be  restricted  to  the 
first  pnblic  examination ;  and  the  only 
apology  so  mischievous  a  suggestion 
admits  of— vix.,  that  it  Is  prospective 
on  an  advancement  in  the  standard  of 
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schoolboy  proficiency — is  neutralised 
by  the  character  of  the  sabstitute  they 
propose.  In  place  of  the  present 
school  of  classics,  which,  besides  the- 
ology, comprises  logic,  moral  philo- 
sophy, and  political  science,  founded 
upon  the  great  works  of  Aristotle, 
Plato,  and  Butler,  and  ancient  history, 
they  suggest — 

''  A  school  of  mental  philosophy,  com- 
prising the  analysis  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual powers,  the  principles  of  taste 
and  art,  and  the  history  of  philosophy. 

"  That  of  philology,  in  which  the  stu- 
dent may  be  examined  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  or  (!!)  the  Oriental  and  modem 
European  languages,  or  in  comparative 
philology." — Report,  p.  73. 

We  are  truly  sorry  to  seem  ungrate- 
ful for  this  liberal  offer,  and  these 
fascinating  alternatives;  but,  never- 
theless, we  are  bound  to  record  the 
vital  objections  we  entertain  against 
the  scheme.  When  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  existing  system,  it  must 
be  seen  by  all  who  are  competent  to 
judge,  that  it  tacitly  cancels  the  car- 
dinal principle  which  distinguishes  the 
English  from  foreign  universities — the 
principle  that  instruction  should  be 
conveyed  by  lecturing  upon  standard 
authorities,  instead  of  abandoning 
students  to  the  ambitious  novelties  of 
theorists.  It  is  the  principle  of  the 
tutorial  system ;  not  that  we  are 
hostile  to  the  recall  of  its  counterpart, 
the  professoriate.  In  their  legitimate 
spheres,  as  we  shall  presently  endea- 
vour to  show,  they  may  conspire  very 
amicably  together;  but  the  tendency  of 
the  present  movement,  and  especially 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Report, 
is  unduly  to  exalt  the  latter,  and  to 
reduce  the  tutors  to  the  post  of  a  mere 
subordinate  staff  of  the  professors, 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly 
protest  against  it.  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus,  Aristotle  and  Plato,  are, 
to  borrow  the  language  of  an  eminent 
critic,  ^*  the  classical  professors  of  our 
•  universities ;"  nor  is  it  only  as  unpa- 
ndleled  models  of  composition  that 
we  select  those  ancient  writers,  but 
in  order  to  invigorate  the  mind,  and 
accustom  the  student  to  think  for 
himself,  instead  of  blindly  receiving 
doctrines  as  they  fall  from  the  lips  of 
speculatists.  We  cannot  better  illus- 
trate the  point  at  issue  than  in  the 
follow]      701      )f  Dr  Wbewell,  which 


fully  display  the  evils  of  the  profes- 
sorial system,  as  a  vehicle  of  instruc- 
tion, when  unrestrained : — 

^'  I  conceiye  that  the  mind  of  a  young 
man  employed  mainly  in  attending  to 
teachers  of  this  latter  kind,  tempted  by 
their  dependent  position  to  think  more  of 
novelty  than  truth,  and  unrestricted  in 
the  foundations  of  their  theories — that 
Buch  a  mind  must  fail  to  acquire  any 
steady  and  unhesitating  conviction  of  the 
immutable  and  fixed  nature  of  truth. 
This  constant  change  in  the  system  of 
received  doctrines  must  unsettle  and  en- 
feeble his  apprehension  of  all  truths.  He 
has  no  time,  he  has  no  encouragement,  to 
take  up  the  doctrines  which  are  placed 
before  him,  and  to  study  them  till  he  is 
firmly  possessed  of  them,  secure  that  their 
certainty  and  value  can  never  alter.  He 
lives  among  changes,  and  has  not  the 
heart  to  labour  patiently  for  treasures 
that  may  be  ravished  from  him  by  the 
next  revolution.  The  state  of  Germany, 
for  instance,  has  of  late  years  been  aa 
unfavourable  to  the  intellectual  welfare 
of  its  students  as  the  condition  of  the 
most  unstable  government  of  the  East  is 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  its  subjects. 
A  great  philosophical  conquest  is  made 
by  Kant,  and  a  universal  empire  is  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  point  of  being  esta- 
blished. But  Fichte,  who  began  by  being 
a  follower  of  Kant,  ends  by  deposing  him. 
Schelling  carries  away  the  allegiance  of 
Germany  from  Fichte  ;  and  then  Hegel 
becomes  more  powerfbl  than  any  of  hia 
predecessors,  and  a  younger  Fichte  raises 
the  standard  against  all  these  rulers. 
Now,  amid  all  this  change  and  fear  of 
change,  how  can  any  man  eat  tranquilly 
of  the  fruit  of  his  own  field  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree !  He  becomes,  almost 
irresistibly,  a  wild  and  restless  speculator, 
criticising  what  has  already  been  done  in 
philosophy ;  attempting  to  guess  what 
will  be  the  next  step,  and  destitute  of 
those  clear  ideas,  and  those  habits  of 
exact  thought,  through  which  alone  any 
real  advances  in  knowledge  can  be  ap- 
propriated. Again,  another  mode  in 
which  this  system  of  teaching  operates 
anfavourably  on  students  is  this — it  makes 
them  critics  instead  of  pupils.  In  mathe- 
matical and  other  practical  teaching,  the 
teacher  is  usually  much  the'  superior  of 
his  scholar,  and  the  scholar  cannot  but 
-  feel  this,  and  must,  consequently,  be  led 
to  entertain  a  docile  and  confiding  dispo- 
sition toward  his  instructor.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  system  is  proposed 
which  offers  its  claims  to  him,  and  asks 
his  assent,  which  he  may  give  or  refuse, 
he  feels  himself  placed  in  the  situation  of 
an  equal  and  a  jadge  with  respeot  to  hia 
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professor  ;  and  if,  as  is  yery  likely  to  be 
the  case  with  actire-minded  young  speca- 
lators,  he  goes  through  several  phases  of 
opinion,  and  gives  his  allegiance  to  a  sno- 
eession  of  teachers — he  can  hardly  fail  to 
look  npon  them  with  a  self-complaoent 
levity  which  involves  little  of  respect. 
Now,  this  want  of  docility,  confidence 
and  respect,  when  it  prevails  in  the  stu- 
dent towards  his  teacher,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  looked  npon  otherwise  than  as  a  highly- 
prejndieial  feeling,  and  one  which  must 
destroy  much  of  the  value  and  usefulness 
•f  the  edneation  thus  communicated." — 
JUikarkt  on  the  Principlet  of  English 
Vnitertity  Education,  p.  47. 

To  this  testimony,  we  beg  to  add 
that  of  a  very  different,  though  equally 
▼alnable  witness,  Professor  Pusey, 
who  speaks  "from  long  observation 
of  the  systems  in  this  country  and 
Germany." 

"  For  myself,  I  should  think  that  there 
are  few  subjects  in  which  the  catecheti- 
cal system  is  not  the  best  calculated  to 
call  forth  the  energies  of  the  mind,  or 
promote  its  healthful  independence.  More 
good  can  be  effected  by  correcting  or 
enlarging  the  ideas  which  the  student 
may  himself  have  framed,  and  thus  lead- 
ing him  onwards  to  further  truths,  or  a 
deeper  insight  into  things,  than  by  any 
aiasa  of  information  which  may  have 
been  imparted,  or  by  any  knowledge  of 
the  systems  of  other  men.  What  he  ih%u 
Me^fuira  becomes  his  own." — Cathedral  Es- 
tallishments,  p.  47. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  objection.  The 
course  of  philological  lectures  will,  as 
regards  Latin  and  Greek,  form  a  most 
unsatisfactory  and  meagre  substitute 
for  the  direct  study  of  the  classical 
authors.  Toung  men,  as  all  who 
bare  been  engaged  in  academic  edu- 
cation are  well  aware,  are  already 
sufficiently  disposed  to  study  illustra- 
tive commentaries  at  the  expense  of 
the  originals,  and  to  patronise  other 
methods  which  promise  to  supersede 
the  labour  of  original  thought.  And 
the  alternatives  suggested  will  expose 
classical  studies  to  a  competition  from 
which  they  cannot  fail  to  suffer.  In 
these  utilitarian  days  modem  lan- 
guages and  literature  are  sufficiently 
attractive,  without  being  placed  on  a 
level  with  those  higher  branches  of 
learning  whose  salutary  fruits  cen- 
turies attest.  Nor  is  this  all :  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  roots  and  inflezioDS  is  not  the 


highest  attribute  of  the  classical 
scholar ;  the  culture  of  the  principles 
of  taste,  and  of  the  perception  of 
classical  beauties,  both  of  sentiment 
and  style,  are,  to  our  mind,  the  higher 
qualities  justly  cherished  by  the  pre- 
sent system  ;  and  we  are  weak  enough 
to  prefer  such  trophies  of  the  juvenile 
academic  muse  as  the  Oxford  Antho- 
logy and  the  "  Amndines  Cami,"  to 
the  overlaboured  "  Cratylus"  of  the 
learned  Donaldson. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  University 
having  lately  opened  her  doors  to 
sciences  which  can  be  efficiently  taught 
only  by  professors,  the  reconstitutioa 
of  the  professoriate,  within  due  limits, 
is  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Before,  however,  we  endeavour  to 
define  those  limits,  we  shall  mention 
the  arguments  so  plausibly  urged  by 
the  commissioners  in  behalf  of  the 
professors.    In  the  first  place — 

'*  It  is  generally  acknowledged,"  they 
say,  ^  that  both  Oxford  and  the  country 
at  large  suffer  greatly  from  the  absence 
of  a  body  of  learned  men  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  to 
the  direction  of  academical  education. 
It  is  felt  that  the  opening  of  such  a  career 
within  the  University  would  serve  to  call 
forth  the  knowledge  and  ability  which  is 
often  buried  and  wasted,  for  want  of 
proper  encouragement.  It  is  evident  that, 
for  literary  men,  academical  rather  than 
ecclesiastical  offices  are  the  fittest  re- 
wards and  the  most  useful  positions.  The 
fact  that  so  few  books  of  profound  re- 
search emanate  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  materially  impairs  its  character 
as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  consequently 
its  hold  on  the  respect  of  the  nation. 
The  presence  of  men  eminent  in  the 
various  departments  of  knowledge  would 
impart  a  dignity  and  stability  to  the 
whole  institution,  far  more  effectual 
against  attacks  from  without  than  the 
utmost  amount  of  privilege  and  protec- 
tion ;  whilst  from  within,  it  would  tend, 
above  all  other  means,  to  guard  the 
University  from  being  absorbed,  as  it  has 
been  of  late  years,  by  the  agitations  of 
theological  controversy.  If  the  profes- 
soriate could  be  placed  in  a  proper  con- 
dition, those  fellows  of  colleges  whose 
services  the  University  would  wish  to  re- 
tain, would  be  less  tempted,  and  would 
never  be  compelled  to  leave  it  for  posi- 
tions and  duties  for  which  their  acade- 
mical labours  had  in  no  way  prepared 
them,  but  would  look  forward  to  seme 
sphere  oT  oieftihieM  within  the  Uaiftraitj 
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for  which  they  would  have  been  fitted  by 
their  previous  occupations.  A  professor- 
ship would  then  indeed  become  a  recog- 
nised profession." — P.  93. 

The  apprehension  that  the  pro- 
fessorial system  will  introduce  into 
Oxford  a  tone  of  teaching  and  opi- 
nion similar  to  that  of  foreign  nniver- 
sities,  seems  to  as  to  be  fairly  met  by 
»  the  following  remarks  of  Mr  Vaoghan, 
which  are  embodied  in  the  Report. 
After  observing  that  the  poverty  of  our 
home-grown  literatare  compels  ns  to 
adopt  the  works  of  foreigners  on  many 
subjects,  and  therewith  their  general 
principles  of  criticism  and  philosophy, 
he  proceeds  thus : — 

'^  Had  we  a  professorial  system  of  our 
own,  embracing  all  the  great  subjects  of 
instruction,  the  national  charactei;  and 
genius  would  assert  itself  in  their  works. 
The  spirit  of  our  own  institutions,  intel- 
lectual character,  domestic  life,  and  moral 
qualities,  would  necessarily  be  at  work 
in  the  minds  of  our  professors  to  form 
a  literature  and  philosophy  independent, 
native,  and,  in  the  truest  and  most  valu- 
able sense,  congenial ;  it  would  there- 
fore not  tend  to  make  us  copyists  of 
foreign  systems  either  in  form  or  spirit, 
but  would  open  for  us  a  new  source  of 
independence  in  these  things." — Btpart, 
p.  96. 

With  the  single  exception  of  theo- 
logy, we  have  no  hesitation  in  avow- 
ipg  that  learning  is  very  inadequately 
endowed  at  Oxford.  The  restrictions 
of  celibacy,  not  less  than  the  narrow- 
ness of  collegiate  incomes,  are  fatal 
to  devotion  to  any  special  branch  of 
learning  on  the  part  of  the  Fellows 
and  Tutors.  It  cannot  be  for  the 
honour  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  that  the  standard 
works  on  their  own  studies,  like  those 
of  Mill,  Grote,  and  Colonel  Mure, 
owe  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  them ; 
and  whether  original  publications, 
or  editions  of  meritorious  but  forgot- 
ten works,  constitute  the  chief  want 
of  the  age,  it  must  be  most  important, 
especially  since  the  mutilation  of  the 
cathedrals,  to  maintain  a  Btaff  of  emi- 
nent men,  who  may  be  enabled,  by  an 
adequate  provision,  to  drink  deep  of 
the  fountains  of  learning.  But  we 
cannot  sympathise  with  the  argument 
of  the  Report,  that,  so  far  from  pro* 
feasors  having  been  superseded  by  the 
invention  of  printing,  they  are  now 
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as  urgently  demanded  by  the  abun- 
dance, as  they  were  formerly  from  the 
poverty,  of  books.  Surely  a  very  in- 
telligible line  of  distinction  may  be 
drawn  upon  the  following  principle. 
In  those  sciences  where  there  are  no 
standard  works,  as  in  most  depart- 
ments of  physics,  and  especially  ab- 
stract or  general  jurisprudence^-or  in 
those,  again,  wherein  there  is  so  much 
fluctuation  that  standard  authorities 
become  rapidly  antiquated,  as  in 
political  economy^-oral  lectures  are 
indispensable.  But  the  commission- 
ers have  certainly  not  made  out  a 
case  for  saddling  the  University  or 
the  colleges  with  a  salary  of  £1000 
a- year  a-piece,  for  their  contemplated 
professors  of  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory. A  college  tutor  will  readily 
indicate  the  merits  of  our  principal 
historians ;  and  where  so  much  has 
already  been  written,  the  lectures  of 
a  professor  would  surely  tend  to 
supersede  original  thought  and  re- 
search on  the  part  of  his  pupils. 
Since  the  professors,  too,  are  to  be 
examiners  in  their  several  sciences, 
there  is  an  obvious  danger  of  a  subser- 
vience to  their  theoretical  predilections 
or  party  views,  in  a  province  so  re- 
plete with  these  as  that  of  modem 
history.  The  commissioners  have 
needlessly  and  mischievously  multi- 
plied their  beloved  professors  on  a 
scale  that  must  cause  them  constantly 
to  encroach  on  the  sphere  of  the  col- 
lege tutors.  The  absence  of  clearness 
of  principle  which  characterises  their 
recommendations  upon  this  point,  is 
visible  enough  in  their  avowed  ina- 
bility (p.  100)  to  determine  the  func- 
tions of  the  rival  systems,  whereby 
they  have  incurred  the  summary 
vengeance  of  Mr  Bonamy  Price,  who, 
in  his  article  on  the  Commission  in 
the  Edinburgh  of  last  July,  reproaches 
them  with  rejecting  the  advice  which 
he  and  Mr  Jowett  had  tendered  them : 
advice,  however,  which  would  hardly 
have  rescued  them  from  the  difficulties 
they  have  incurred;  difficulties  that 
would  never  have  embarrassed  them, 
had  they  but  followed  the  simple  rule 
which  so  spontaneously  suggests  it- 
self-—viz.,  that  the  elements  of  logic 
and  ethics  should  be  taught  by  the 
tutor,  while  the  more  advanced  pupil 
should  listen  to  the  professor;  that 
such  sciences  as  jurispradence  and 
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political  economy  should  be  tanght  by 
the  professor  only — grammar  and  the 
text  of  the  classics  by  the  tator. 

The  Edinburgh  Review^  as  we  have 
just  remarked,  complains  of  the  very 
vague  and  indefinite  language  in  which 
the  Report  alludes  to  the  functions  of 
the  new  class  of  instructors.  Besides 
the  College  tutors,  the  commissioners 
have  added  professors  and  public  lec- 
turers ;  the  latter  subordinate  to  the 
former,  but  clearly  distinguished  in 
their  contemplated  sphere  from  the 
tutors,  as  is  evident  from  p.  100  of 
the  Report. 

The  authors  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  can  hardly  benefit  by 
the  apology  we  have  heard  tendered 
in  their  behalf— that  the  institution  of 
the  lecturers  was  prospective  upon  the 
admission  of  students  living  in  lodg- 
ings, who  would  find  in  their  services 
an  equivalent  for  those  of  the  College 
tutors.  And  yet,  in  what  manner  the 
commissioners  propose  to  find  room 
for  this  triple  class  of  teachers  entirely 
surpasses  our  conception,  as  it  obvi- 
ously has  surpassed  their  ability  to 
explain  in  detail.  They  trust  that 
the  private  tutors  will  be  gradually 
absorbed  among  the  lecturers ;  but 
they  have  left  the  want  supplied  by 
private  tuition  totally  unprovided  for — 
that  of  easy  adjustment  to  individual 
capacities  and  knowledge ;  terms 
which  their  contemplated  lecturers 
can  never  fulfil,  as  they,  like  the 
College  staff,  are  destined  to  address 
classes.  We  are,  therefore,  fully  in- 
clined to  credit  the  prophecy  of 
the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh,  that 
the  new,  like  the  former  instructors, 
if  their  respective  provinces  are  so 
loosely  defined,  will  surely  be  *^  un- 
dermined by  the  remorseless  attacks 
of  the  private  tutors." 

In  their  view  of  the  system  of  pri- 
vate tuition,  the  commissioners  have 
been  as  much  at  variance  with  the 
tenor  of  nine-tenths  of  their  evidence, 
as  in  their  advocacy  of  residence  in 
independent  lodgings.  The  cmimus 
they  evince  may  possibly  be  owing 
to  the  notorious  antipathies  of  one 
among  them,  who  used  to  signalise 
himself  in  the  University  pulpit  by 
Ills  invectives  against  this  devoted 
engine  of  instruction.  Not,  however, 
that  wo  are  blind  to  its  defects,  which 
we  will  balance  aguinat  its  virtues. 


and  against  the  merits  of  substitutes 
we  have  heard  proposed  in  its  stead ; 
but,  since  it  is  a  question  in  which 
we  would  readily  listen  to  others 
rather  than  rely  upon  our  own  opinion, 
we  have  selected  from  the  evidence 
on  the  subject,  that  which  seems  the 
most  discriminate,  and  which  pos- 
sesses every  claim  on  the  public  atten- 
tion, as  it  is  tendered  by  a  gentleman 
high  in  academical  position,  and  ono 
whose  views  are  founded  upon  a  large 
experience  of  both.systems ;— we  allnde 
to  Mr  Rawlinson,  the  well-known 
tutor  of  Exeter  College.  He  distin- 
guishes between  the  private  tuition  of 
passmen,  in  which  he  thinks  the  evil 
preponderates  over  the  good,  from  its 
liability  to  degenerate  into  ^^  cram,*' 
and  that  of  candidates  for  honours,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  private  taition  of 
candidates  for  honours,  I  regard  it  as  a 
most  important  part  of  Oxford  edacatioDy 
and  as  working  most  decidedly  for  good. 
Among  my  cotemporaries,  I  have  scarcely 
known  any  one  of  much  intellectual  power 
who  did  not  feel  that  he  had  derired  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  instructions  of 
his  private  tutor.  Individually,  I  most 
entirely  participate  in  this  feeling.  The 
advantages  of  private  over  public  teach- 
ing are  the  following :  The  close  contact 
into  which  tutor  and  pupil  are  brought  by 
the  complete  privacy  of  the  instruction, 
enabling  the  tutor  to  concentrate  his 
entire  attention  upon  a  particular  case ; 
to  address  himself  to  the  individual  diffi- 
culties of  the  man ;  to  illustrate  in  the 
way  most  intelligible  to  him;  to  lecture 
up  to  the  level  of  the  hearer^s  capacity, 
and  enabling  the  pupil  to  throw  off  all 
mauvaise  honte;  to  state  his  difficulties 
freely,  and  to  get  instruction  exactly  on 
the  points  on  which  he  feels  that  he  re- 
quires it.  I  regard  this  direct  personal 
contact  and  privacy  as  invaluable  to  the 
student,  and  as  the  ofdif  means  whereby 
rapid  progress  is  made  in  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge." — Evidtnee,  p. 
218. 

Among  other  advantages,  he  men- 
tions the  peculiar  character  of  the 
connection,  voluntary  on  both  sides ; 
the  favourable  opportunity  for  exert- 
ing a  good  moral  influence,  afforded 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  private 
tntor  is  not  obliged  ex  officio  to  preach 
morality,  and  is  felt  to  speak  sincerely 
and  ex  animo;  and  the  freedom  of 
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choice   which    the    pnpils    possess, 
whereby  a  large  amount  of  moltifa* 
rions  talent  is  thrown  open  to  the 
whole  body  of  students,  and  they  are 
enabled  to  select  their  own  teacher 
on  the  subject  which  they  wish  to 
master  out  of  a  large  number  of  well- 
qaalified  persons,  and  have  it  in  their 
power  to  change,  if  they  do  not  make 
ibe  progress  they  expected.    Yet  the 
prevalent  objection  that  men*s  minds 
are  forced  prematurely  into  the  later 
Btages  of  mental  development,  and 
cramped  and  made  to  grow  in  a  par- 
ticular shape,  so  that  originality  and 
freshness  of  thought  are  apt  to  disap- 
pear, seems  but  partially  encountered 
by  the  argument,  ^*  that  it  is  rather 
an   objection    against    tuition  than 
against  private  tuition,  for  the  pro- 
fdBSOT  and  the  College  tutor  equally 
stimulate  and  force  the  mental  growth, 
and  give  it  a  particular  direction,  and 
solve  difficulties,  and  supply  thought, 
and  thereby  check  originality."    For 
the  private  tutor  undeniably  lies  under 
greater  temptations  to  court  popu- 
larity, and  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  have  treated  the  objection  as  an 
argument  against  the  abuse  of  the 
system — an  argument  rejected  with 
contempt  when     applied    to    every 
human  institution,  always  excepting 
Convocation  1    Another  objection  re- 
peatedly urged,  that  private  tuition 
places  the  poorer  students  at  a  great 
disadvantage  as  regards  honours,  is 
easily  defeated  by  the  obvious  answer 
that  it  is  too  broad  to  be  relevant, 
the  influence  of  wealth  being  equally 
diffused,  and  acting  with  irresistible 
force,  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of 
education,  by  enabling  fathers  to  send 
their  sons  early  to  public  schools,  to 
obtain  for  them  the  best  private  tui- 
tion before  they  come  to  Oxford,  the 
best  books,  and  other  aids  to  know- 
ledge, from  which  the  sons  of  poorer 
men  are  debarred.    '^  But  the  cases 
are  very  rare,"  adds  Mr  Rawlinson, 
^^  in  which  a  poor  man  is  prevented 
by  his  poverty  from  obtaining  as  much 
private  tuition  as  is  of  real  service  to 
him  for  the  schools.    Friends  and  re- 
lations, or  not  nnfrequently  College 
authorities,  provide  the  money  neces- 
sary, and   the   private    tutor  often 
lowers  his  terms,  or  even  foregoes 


remnneration.  Add  to  this,  that  at 
Oxford,  men  seldom  read  with  a  pri- 
vate tutor  for  more  than  a  year ;  and 
then  the  expense  is  far  more  than  re- 
paid by  the  same  pnpils  becoming 
tutors  in  their  turn." 

To  own  the  truth,  we  hold  cheap 
education  in  much  the  same  estima- 
tion as  cheap  goods  in  general.  It 
is  always  a  sign  of  degenerate  times, 
when  people  exhibit  a  uniform  pro- 
pensity to  cut  down  their  children's 
school-bills  rather  than  deny  them- 
selves any  article  of  luxury.  Juvenal's 
satirical  contrast  of  the  miserable  fee 
doled  out  to  the  schoolmaster  of  his 
age,  and  the  munificent  largesses 
squandered  on  the  satellites  of  plea- 
sure, will  not  die  for  want  of  illus- 
tration in  certain  quarters  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

*^  In  legislating,"  says  a  distinguished 
member*  of  the  University  in  his  evi- 
dence, ^  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
intellectual  vigour  of  the  University  in 
the  present  day,  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  give  too  much  weight  to  merely 
eleemosynary  considerations.  In  an  age 
of  mental  activity,  and  one  in  which  edu- 
cation is  sufficiently  prized  to  be  worth 
investing  money  in,  a  purely  charitable 
education,  like  most  other  things  given 
away  in  charity,  will  not  usually  be  the 
best  of  its  kind.  If  it  is  desirable  to  re- 
tain within  the  University  teachers  of 
sufficient  ability  to  find  employment  for 
their  talents  elsewhere,  it  will  be  almost 
as  great  an  error  to  adapt  the  character 
of  the  education  to  the  lowest  possible 
purse  as  to  the  lowest  possible  intellect, 
both  being  the  misfortune,  and  not  the^ 
fault,  (virtue  t)  of  their  respective  pos- 
sessors. The  most  efficient  system  will 
be  one  which  combines  the  private  tutor, 
the  College  tutor,  and  the  professor,  hold- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  sufficient  pro- 
spects to  able  men  of  advancing  from  the 
lower  offices  to  the  higher." 

In  this  opinion  we  think  it  highly 
probable  our  readers  will  coincide. 
To  absorb. the  private  tutors  in  the 
contemplated  staff  of  lecturers,  we 
have  already  shown  to  be  impossible. 
Two  other  plans,  however,  demand  a 
brief  examination. 

It  has  been  thought  that,  by  carry- 
ing out  systematically  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour  in  College  lec- 
tures, private  tuition  may  be  super- 
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aeded.  We  are  eony  to  be  compelled 
to  reply,  that  in  the  only  College  in 
which  this  has  been  attempted,  (Bal- 
liol),  and  that  the  most  flonrishing 
educational  establishment  in  Oxford, 
it  has  not  been  fonnd  to  sncceed  in 
practice;  and,  indeed,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  depends  npon  the  nnanimons 
concarrence  of  the  whole  College  in 
its  favour.  Bat  even  then  it  cannot 
answer  the  demands  of  those  who  feel 
the  absolute  need  of  tuition  in  the 
strictest  sense  relative  to  their  own 
wants.  The  advocates  of  the  plan 
are  so  sensible  of  this  that  they  pro- 
pose to  raise  the  income  of  the  College 
tutors,  in  order  that  they  may  de- 
rote  themselves  more  to  individuals 
than  they  at  present  can.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  many  efficient 
and  conscientious  members  of  the 
College  staff  are  at  present  underpaid, 
but  there  are  also  many  who  are  only 
too  well  paid:  it  would  be  impossible 
to  institute  invidious  distinctions  ;  and 
to  augment  expenses  indiscriminately 
would  be  obvious  injustice  to  the 
pupils. 

It  is  every  way  undesirable  to  in- 
crease ministerial  interest  in  the  pri- 
vate concerns  of  the  University  ;  and 
though  the  Crown  may  assuredly  claim 
«  certain  share  in  the  nomination  of 
professors,  we  only  echo  the  general 
opinion  in  expressing  our  regret  at 
the  extravagant  amount  of  patronage 
conceded  to  the  Prime  Minister  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  Report.  An- 
other mode  of  election — that  by  limit- 
ed bodies  of  eminent  men — has  been, 
by  the  confession  of  the  commission- 
ers, especially  successful ;  and  a  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  happily  sug- 
gests a  somewhat  similar  scheme, 
which  has  worked  admirably  at  Ley- 
den,  and  other  foreign  universities — 
that  of  appointments  by  a  board  of 
curators,  two  of  whom  must  be  chosen 
by  the  Crown,  and  three  by  the  heads 
of  houses,  the  professors  and  lecturers, 
and  the  tutors.  Supposing  two-thirds 
of  the  elections  vested  in  such  hands, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  remodelled 
House  of  Congregation,  which  will 
represent  the  University  in  the  truest 
and  most  liberal  sense,  an  immeasur- 
able advantage  will  be  secured— that 
of  assuring  meritorious  candidates, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  inferior  offices  of  academic  ednca- 


tion,  that  their  claims  to  the  vacant 
professorial  chairs  will  be  weighed  by 
the  most  competent  judges. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the 
changes  advised  in  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  Colleges.  So 
considerable  are  the  alterations  which 
have  been  effected  in  these  bodies  by 
the  lapse  of  time  and  circumstances, 
that  it  seems  most  desirable  to  liberate 
the  present  and  future  generations 
from  taking  oaths  to  observe  statutes 
for  the  most  part  thoroughly  obsolete. 
In  their  characteristic  features,  these 
societies  exhibit  a  remarkable  inver- 
sion of  their  original  destination.  In 
the  first  place,  they  were  designed  to 
be  eleemosynary  foundations,  suitable 
only  for  those  who  could  not  obtain  a 
subsistence  without  forsaking  their 
studies.  This  prominent  type  has 
long  since  been  obliterated  in  a  great 
degree,  though  the  Commissioners 
seem  to  us  to  have  exaggerated  the 
deviation  from  the  letter  of  the  sta- 
tutes. Again,  they  were  instituted 
as  communities  under  a  strict  rule  of 
life :  a  system  of  surveillance  was  to 
be  carried  on  day  and  night  by  the 
seniors  over  the  juniors ;  in  some,  the 
machinery  of  secret  denunciation  was 
established,  and  the  minuti»  of  man- 
ners, dress,  and  behaviour,  were  fet- 
tered by  the  strictest  injunctions :  even 
private  prayers  tf  ere  dictated;  and  at 
Magdalene  the  Fellows  were  com- 
manded ^^to  walk  with  pricked  ears, 
according  to  the  holy  canons.^*  To 
speak  of  a  non-resident  Fellow  would, 
in  most  cases,  have  been  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  We  need  hardly  enter 
into  details,  to  show  that  in  aU  these 
points  the  revolution  has  been  com- 
plete. Another  essential,  bnt  partially 
antiquated,  feature  of  the  early  socie- 
ties was,  the  religious  purpose  of  the 
founder— that  the  Fellows  shonld  offer 
prayers  in  behalf  of  the  living  and  the 
dead.  All- Souls  was  established,  in 
the  words  of  the  statutes,  **not  so 
much  to  ply  therein  the  various  arts 
and  sciences,  as  to  pray  for  the  sonla 
of  Henry  V.,  Thomas  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, and  all  the  souls  of  those  whom 
the  havoc  of  warfare  bath  drenched 
with  the  bowl  of  bitter  deaths."  Like 
hospitals,  then,  the  Colleges  were  dee- 
mosynary ;  and,  like  monasteries, 
subject  to  a  rule  of  life ;  bnt  their 
most  important  object  was  to  serve 
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as  refuges  for  study.  Student  Fellows, 
however,  have  long  been  the  excep< 
tion,  not  the  rule,  the  energies  of  the 
residents  being  almost  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  education.    It  is  at  first 
sight  calculated  to  excite  surprise  that, 
in  the  midst  of  this  general  revolution, 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  emancipate 
the  colleges  from  the  manifold  and 
highly  mischievous  restrictions  which 
fetter  the  election  of  their  Fellows. 
But  it  is  easy  to  account  for  this  ano- 
maly.   They  have  been  maintained 
by  the  vigilance  of  personal  interests, 
fortified  by  the  statutable  appeal  to 
the  Visitor  in  case  of  grievance.    The 
province  of  the  Visitor,  in  almost  all 
colleges,  is  unfortunately  only  that  of 
an  interpreter  of  the  law ;  he  is  com- 
missioned 7W  dicer e^  not  jus  dare ;  he 
has  no  original  jurisdiction,  save  in 
the  solution  of  a  questionable  statute, 
but  can  only  act  on  appeal.     The 
founders,  little  versed  in  the  history 
of  corporate  establishments,  evidently 
assumed  that  their  institutions  were 
-to  be  immutable,  while  everything 
•was  changing  around  them.    If,  how- 
ever, any  further  considerations  were 
needed  to  strengthen  the  argument  in 
favour  of  cancelling  oaths  to  observe 
obsolete  injunctions,  it  might  be  sup- 
plied by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
societies,  until  the  era  of  the  Refor- 
mation, had  a  resoui^  they  no  longer 
possess.   "  Probably,"  says  the  editor 
of  the  Oxford  University  Stattites, 
*^  no  great  exertion  was  requisite  on 
the  part  of  the  men  of  that  age  to 
disembarrass  themselves  of  the  nets 
and  toils  of  statutes,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  at  hand  a  cheap  and  easy  remedy, 
and  the  sanctuary  of  innocence  would 
open  at  their  bidding,  seeing  that,  in 
those  days,  the  Pope  superseded  in- 
nocence by  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
with  which  he  indulged  impunity  to 
sin.    The  Tiber  succeed  to  the  Jor- 
dan for  the  cleansing  from  all  the 
leprous  guilt  contracted  by  the  con- 
stant obligation  to  commit  perjury." 
And  we  have  the  authority  of  Antony 
Wood  for  the  statement,  that  in  1511 
it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  Chan- 
cellor graciously  to  license  all  masters 
to  choose  suitable  confessors  for  the 
remission  of  all  their  sins,  whereof  the 
chief  was  perjury.  The  commissioners 
jnstly  propose  to  alter  the  obsolete 
statutes  in  addition  to  prohibiting  the 


oaths;  for,  if  the  former  remained 
unrepealed,  they  would  still  be  a  fet- 
ter to  the  conscience.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  colleges,  even  with  con- 
currence of  the  Crown,  have  the 
power  of  self-emancipation:  many 
of  them,  whatsoever  the  desirability 
of  such  a  step,  would  hardly  stir  in  it, 
since,  like  the  president  of  Magdalene, 
they  have  themselves  sworn  "  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  to  obtain  an  al- 
teration of  their  statutes."  It  would, 
therefore,  probably  be  needful  for  the 
Legislature  to  effect  this  reform,  which 
might  easily  be  done  without  entering 
much  into  details,  and  therefore  with- 
out intrusion  npon  the  rights  and 
internal  government  of  the  University, 
by  laying  down  a  few  broad  and 
general  principles,  and  enlarging  the 
powers  of  administration  confided  to 
colleges  for  the  future.  One  of  the 
most  important  reforms  recommended 
by  the  commissioners  is  unqnestionably 
the  abolition  of  restrictions  in  fellow- 
ship elections,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  It  has,  at  first  sight, 
all  the  air  of  a  violent  attack  npon 
chartered  rights;  and  it  is  evident 
that  its  defence  must  repose,  not  upon 
abstract  doctrines  of  expediency,  how- 
ever plausible,  but  npon  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  and  precedents  of 
civil  and  constitutional  justice. 

The  mischievous  results  of  these 
limitations  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  out  of  542  fellowships,  there  are 
only  twenty- two  in  such  a  sense  open 
that  a  young  man  sees  his  way  clear 
towards  them  without  any  other  bar 
than  may  arise  from  his  own  defect 
intdent,  character,  and  industry.  Not 
only  are  the  incentives  to  study 
thereby  materially  weakened,  but  the 
value  of  an  Oxford  education  is  much 
deteriorated,  and  men  who  would  be 
oseful  as  country  clergymen  are  bribed 
because  they  are  born  in  some  parish 
in  Rutland  to  linger  at  Oxford,  though 
they  have  no  vocation  for  a  life  of 
study. 

The  authors  of  the  Report  allege 
that  these  restrictions  are  oftener  a 
mischief  than  a  blessing  to  the  veiy 
classes  who  consider  themselves  pri- 
vileged; that  youths  who  have  no 
aptitute  for  leammg  are  thereby  con- 
stantly enticed  into  an  education  and 
a  position  for  which  they  are  totally 
unfit ;  that  a  fellowship  is  far  more 
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Y&lnable,  when  bestowed  on  the  native 
of  a  parish  on  account  of  his  meritSi 
than  when  an  accident  throws  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  person  who  has  no 
qualification  for  a  learned  life ;  that 
the  colleges  owe  their  present  greatness 
to  their  absorption  of  the  University, 
and  have  thereby  attained  a  national 
character  which  must  snbject  their 
internal  arrangements  to  the  general 
good;  that  the  advantages  of  open 
fellowships  are  broad  and  patent  in 
the  exalted  repntation  of  those  colleges 
who  are  favoured  with  them ;  that  the 
studies  recently  patronised  will  lack 
needful  encouragement  if  there  are  no 
fellowships  to  reward  distinction  in 
them;  that  the  greatest  authorities, 
and  among  others  Coke  and  Hallam, 
recognise  a  wide  difference  between 
private  and  corporate  property — Hal- 
lam, in  particular,  **  admitting  the  full 
right  of  the  Legislature  to  new-mould 
and  regulate  the  latter  in  all  that  does 
not  involve  existing  interests,  upon  far 
slighter  reasons  of  convenience  than 
could  justify  interference  with  private 
rights ;  **  that  if  it  be  not  allowable  to 
effect  this  change,  the  rights  of  the 
present  holders,  by  whom  far  greater 
innovations  have  been  made  or  ad- 
mitted, must  be  questionable;  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  checking  the 
liberality  of  future  benefactors  by  such 
alterations,  since  it  is  presumed  that 
men  will  more  readily  endow  such 
institutions  when  convinced  that  they 
hold  some  security  for  their  right 
administration ;  besides  a  few  other 
arguments  of  less  importance,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  at 
length. 

Mr  Dampier,  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  in  his  ^Megal  statement,** 
argues  that  the  stringent  oaths  against 
change,  required  by  the  founder,  are 
illegal,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  an 
indirect  attempt  to  obtain  a  perpetuitv, 
not  of  property,  (which  is  allowable), 
but  of  the  laws  affecting  the  object  of 
that  property,  which  would  be  over- 
ruled in  a  court  of  justice  as  ^'contrary 
to  public  policy  ;**  that  it  is  a  definitive 
principle  of  law,  that  when  there  is  a 
particular  and  a  general  paramount 
intent,  the  latter  shall  prevail,  whenco 
he  infers  that  the  primary  object  of 
Che  founder — the  encouragement  of 
study — ou^ht  not  to  be  defeated  by  his 
ficcondar}'  intentions ;  that  a  scheme 


of  compensation  may  be  applied  to 
colleges  similar  to  that  whereby  pri- 
vate property  is  every  day  alienated 
for  public  purposes,  by  throwing  open 
all  the  foundations — which,  however, 
would  only  be  strictly  fair  in  the 
contingency  of  all  counties  or  dioceses 
being,  collectively,  equally  favoured 
by  the  College  founders ;  and  this  is 
far  from  being  the  fact. 

It  is  in  vain  to  deny  the  force  and 
plausibility  of  these  arguments ;  and, 
in  our  opinion,  the  only  constitutional 
ground  upon  which  they  might  have 
been  opposed  has  been  undermined 
by  the  precedent  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission.  The  Legislature,  on  that 
occasion,  deliberately  violated  the 
principle  of  law  upon  which  depended 
the  integrity  of  the  endowments  of  the 
Church — the  principle  that  the  Church 
possesses  no  property  as  a  corporation 
applicable  to  general  purposes,  but 
that  each  particular  corporation,  whe- 
ther aggregate  or  sole,  holds  its  pro- 
perty separate,  distinct,  and  inalien- 
able, according  to  the  intention  of  the 
original  foundation.  In  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Rochester  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
Mr  Hope  maintained  his  assertion, 
that  such  acts  of  suppression  and 
mutilation  were  totally  unknown  to 
our  law,  save  when  the  institutions 
attacked  could  be  proved  to  be 
positively  injurious  to  the  public 
weal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Templars 
and  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Many,  however,  will 
reply,  that  an  unconstitutional  prece- 
dent ought  not  to  be  followed.  W.e 
must,  nevertheless,  be  prepared  to 
find  a  busy  commercisd  people  like  our 
countrymen  disposed  to  judge  of  in- 
stitutions by  their  visible  fruits.  And 
the  genius  of  English  law  seems,  in 
some  respects,  to  favour  the  commis- 
sioners. At  the  end  of  so  many  lives, 
private  property,  however  strictly 
settled,  reverts  to  the  will  of  its  actual 
proprietor ;  and  if  perpetuity  is  con- 
ferred upon  corporate  property,  it  is 
only  in  deference  to  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  public,  in  subservience 
to  which  it  must,  it  would  seem  by 
implication,  submit  to  occasional  re* 
adjustment. 

The  commissioners  have  fortunately 
retained  another  class  of  restrictions, 
whose  validity  has  not  been  affected 
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by  the  revolationary  tendencies  of  elements  of  the  choice,  at  once  in  the 
time.  We  allade  to  the  salntary  con-  injunctions  of  founders,  and  in  the 
nexion  maintained  between  schools  courts  of  conscience  and  experience, 
and  colleges  through  exhibitions  and  **  IncUgos  castas  pios  ac  prqficere  vo' 
scholarships,  which  annually  contri-  letUes^^^  are  the  epithets  by  which 
bate  powerfully  to  stimulate  the  ener-  Walter  de  Merton  designates  the  heirs 
gies  of  pupils,  and  to  create  a  repu-  of  his  bounty,  which  was  destined, 
tation  for  the  school,  which  it  is  held  more  specially  than  subsequent  foun- 
a  point  of  honour  to  sustain.  The  dations,  to  support  the  falling  caose 
seminaries  allied  to  Pembroke  have  of  learning  against  the  ignorance  and 
fared  ill  at  the  hands  of  the  com  mis-  superstition  of  the  monks, 
sioners,  but  the  temperate  and  con-  A  severe,  if  not  fatal  blow  will  be 
Btitutional  change  recommended  in  given  to  the  independence  of  the  col- 
the  relations  of  Winchester  and  New  leges,  if  Parliament  should  ever  un- 
CoUege  seems  to  us  one  of  the  hap-  happily  authorise  the  commissioners^ 
piest  suggestions  of  the  Report.  The  proposal  to  intrude  Professor  Fellows, 
actual  constitution  of  these  illustrious  elected  either  by  the  Crown  or  other 
bodies  violates  the  law  which  is  external  bodies,  into  the  membership 
essential  to  the  virtue  of  such  a  con-  of  those  societies.  It  is  very  true  that 
nexion — viz.,  that  the  number  of  the  founders  of  several  colleges  enjoin - 
scholarships  shall  bear  a  smaQ  pro-  ed  that  certain  fellowships  should  be 
portion  to  the  number  of  the  candi-  assigned  to  the  most  learned  candi- 
dates. The  fellowships  at  New  College  date,  without  regard  to  the  restric- 
are  so  numerous  as  rather  to  cool  than  tions  which,  in  other  cases,  fettered 
excite  the  competition  of  the  Win-  the  choice  of  the  electors.  But  the 
Chester  boys ;  and  it  is  therefore  nomination  was  vested  in  the  hands  of 
suggested  that  they  should,  for  the  the  societies  themselves.  If,  in  some 
future,  be  thrown  open  to  ail  pupils  houses,  a  few  fellowships  can  be 
educated  at  that  school,  instead  of  equitably  appropriated  to  the  institn- 
being  exclusively  confined  to  the  tion  of  professorships,  the  professors 
members  of  the  foundation.  can  thereby  acquire  no  right  to  share 
We  should  be  sorry  to  see  fellow-  the  same  table  and  the  same  roof^ 
Bhip  elections  decided  entirely  by  the  apart  from  the  adoption  of  the  College, 
literary  merits  of  the  candidates,  as  — or,  in  other  words,  to  be  members 
the  commissioners  recommend.  Cha-  of  the  society, 
racter   and    manners    are   essential 
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From  time  to  time  we  are  startled 
by  the  resnscitation  of  the  works  of 
some  antbor,  whose  name  has  long 
ceased  to  exist  except  in  catalognes, 
and  on  whose  writings  the  grey  dust 
of  centnries  has  been  allowed  to  ac- 
comalate.  There  exists  a  class  of 
UtteraUurs  whose  occupation  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  seekers  for  bnried 
treasures.  Conscious  that  of  them- 
selves they  are  not  able  to  create 
anything  which  can  interest  or  attract 
the  public  mind,  they  are  diligent  in 
their  endeavours  to  find  out  some  pre- 
vious creation  or  deposit  which  has 
hitherto  evaded  the  researches  of  their 
brethren,  but  which,  when  scoured, 
burnished,  and  regilded,  may  be  of 
value  enough  to  excite,  in  our  days, 
that  attention  which  it  could  not 
command  when  new.  Nor  is  this 
altogether  so  hopeless  a  field  of  enter- 
prise as  one  might  at  first  sight  ima- 
gine. Diaries  and  autobiographies 
which  assuredly  would  have  received 
no  favour  if  published  before  or  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  their 
compilers,  become  valuable  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century  or  two.  They 
afford  some  of  the  best  contributions 
to  history,  by  enabling  us  accurately 
to  understand  the  domestic  manners 
of  the  times  to  which  they  refer ;  and 
the  labour  and  cost  which  has  been 
expended  upon  their  reprint  or  late 
emergence  from  manuscript,  by  the 
various  book  -  clubs  throughout  the 
kingdom,  has  been  well  recompensed 
by  the  superior  facilities  they  have 
given  to  the  labours  of  the  modem 
historian.  But,  though  a  valuable 
manuscript  may  now  and  then  be 
recovered,  it  is,  we  apprehend,  a  rarer 
drcumstance  to  light  upon  an  utterly 
neglected  book,  which,  when  reprint- 
ed, is  found  to  be  of  such  excellence 
or  interest  as  to  excite  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  some  surprise  that  it 
should  so  long  have  remained  un- 
known, or  that,  at  the  very  least,  the 
name  of  the  writer  should  not  have 
been  familiar  to  his  ears.  Many 
authors,  whose  works  are  not  looked 


at  by  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand, 
are  tolerably  well  known  by  name. 
They  have  found  a  niche  in  histories 
of  literature,  and  the  like ;  and  it  is 
understood  that  their  writings  form 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  common  ves- 
sel, though  it  may  be  they  are  far 
down  among  the  ballast.  Some  sur- 
vive simply  in  one  quotation,  and 
owe  their  immortality  to  an  apothegm. 
We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that,  until  the  last  week  or  so,  we 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  history 
and  writings  of  Bernard  Palissy. 
The  name— Palissy — was  not  alto- 
gether new  to  us;  for  a  respected 
Mend  of  ours,  whose  taste  lies  in  the 
direction  of  old  china  and  articles  of 
vertu^  has  repeatedly  drawn  our  at- 
tention to  certain  animal  vitrifactions 
which  he  is  fond  of  exhibiting  as 
choice  specimens  of  Palissy  ware. 
We  are,  however,  most  thankful  to 
say,  that  we  never  had  a  weakness 
for  porcelain.  Not  even  the  touching 
persuasiveness  of  a  Nisbet  conld  ever 
induce  us  to  hazard  a  bode  for  those 
mysterious  plates  which  look  like 
the  products  of  the  fabled  Serendib. 
Bonzes  and  idols  of  all  sorts,  glazed 
or  unglazed,  are  our  aversion ;  and— 
not  being  of  the  Medicean  family — 
we  long  not  for  the  possession  of  a 
vase.  At  the  risk  of  ofiending  our 
fair  countrywomen,  we  must  needs 
confess  that  we  never  could  under- 
stand their  diseased  appetite  for  china. 
Of  what  conceivable  use  is  one  of 
those  Lilliputian  teapots,  which  conld 
not  contain  the  matter  of  an  ordinair 
cup — or  a  razor- edged  charger,  whicn 
would  certainly  crack  under  the  weight 
of  an  average  slice  of  bread  and  bat- 
ter? Dresden  shepherds  with  gold- 
spangled  hose,  or  short-petticoated 
(Enones  of  the  same  material,  maysnit 
the  solitude  of  maiden  mantelpieces 
in  mansions  where  there  are  no  chil- 
dren—for, at  a  certain  period  of  life, 
the  taste  for  artificial  pastorals  re- 
turns, and  elderly  virgins  still  find 
delight  in  the  perusal  of  Sidney*B 
Arcadia.    But  in  no  shape,  save  a 
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utilitarian  one,  does  china  find  favonr 
in  our  eyes.  We  acknowledge  the 
Talne  of  a  plate  fabricated  in  aU  good 
futh  for  the  reception  of  turtle  or 
venison ;  bat  we  deny  its  merit  as  an 
exposed  drawing  -  room  ornament. 
For  what,  in  the  name  of  famine,  is 
the  use  of  dbplaying  a  parcel  of 
trenchers  npon  their  edges,  without 
even  the  apology  for  a  banquet  ?  or 
what  beauty  is  there  in  the  porcelain 
imitation  of  a  shell,  which  does  not 
exist  tenfold  greater  in  the  glowing 
and  transparent  original  ?  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  not  inclined  to  be  dogma- 
tical. These  opinions  of  ours  may  be 
open  to  strong  censure,  and,  if  chid- 
lenged,  we  shall  not  contest  the  point. 
They  are,  indeed,  made  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  excusing  or  palliat- 
ing onr  own  ignorance;  for,  to  say 
the  truth,  when  onr  friend  in  ques- 
tion was  descanting  upon  the  merits 
of  the  ware  of  Palissy,  we  had  no 
distinct  idea  whether  he  was  referring 
to  a  man  or  to  a  locality.  And  we 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that,  not- 
withstanding his  knowledge  of  the 
fine  arts,  he  would  hardly  have  liked 
to  have  been  precise  npon  such  a 
point  without  some  previous  notice 
of  the  query. 

Mr  Morley^s  book  is  not  to  be  con- 
foonded  with  mere  dilettanti  perform- 
ances. Had  it  been  of  that  nature, 
however  learned,  we  are  afrud  it 
wonld  have  escaped  onr  notice.  For 
in  this  age,  when  the  arts  are  so  ad- 
vanced, it  is  almost  loss  of  time  to  go 
back  to  the  founders,  and  to  dwell 
upon  their  discoveries,  and  immature 
researches,  with  minute  accuracy  and 
detail.  We  should  all  like  to  know 
how  Raphael  painted,  and  how  Ben* 
vennto  worked  in  metal ;  because  mo- 
dem genius  has  reared  no  rival  to 
such  masters :  but  we  do  not  care  so 
much  for  the  history  of  inventors  of 
minute  branches  of  art,  whose  efforts 
have  since  been  transcended.  What 
wonld  we  not  give  for  an  anthentic  and 
minnte  account  of  Gnttenberg,  the 
father  of  printing,  whose  earliest  work, 
the  Mazarin  Bible,  has  never  yet,  in 
point  of  typography,  been  surpassed? 
Bat  we  can  hardly  be  expected,  how- 
ever ungrateful  it  may  appear,  to  take 
like  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  men 
who,  by  improvements  on  machinery, 
liave  enabled  us  to  peruse,  at  onr 


breakfast- tables,  the  detailed  proceed- 
ings of  yesterday.  That  Palissy  was 
a  famous  potter  in  his  day,  may  be 
true ;  but  pottery  existed  long  before 
Palissy.  The  art  was  practised  among 
the  Egyptians,  Etruscans,  Greeks, 
and  Romans ;  and  the  first  specimen 
which  excited  his  strong  emulation 
was  from  the  hand  of  a  modem  Ita- 
lian artist.  Therefore,  as  an  inventor, 
at  least  in  pottery,  Palissy  appears 
not.  He  may  have  leamed  the  art 
for  himself,  but  he  leamed  nothing 
that  was  not  known  before.  He  may 
have  struck  out  a  new  path— that  is 
the  case  with  every  great  artist — and 
made  himself  conspicuous,  in  his  age, 
for  a  successful  adaptation  of  his 
talent  to  its  wants,  requirements,  or 
tastes,  however  absurd  the  latter 
might  be.  That  would  hardly  justify 
his  resuscitation  now.  But  Mr  Mor- 
ley — whom  we  hold  to  be  no  measure- 
seeker  of  the  kind  that  we  have  indi- 
cated above — has  come  athwart  a  man 
who  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  his 
posthumous  obscurity,  less,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  what  he  did  in  his  limit- 
ed and  obstructed  sphere,  than  from 
his  close  observation  of  nature,  and 
marvellous  inductive  faculty.  Take 
him  at  his  own  trade — that  of  tlie 
potter — and  he  is  a  wonder.  Not 
wonderful  in  his  results,  but  wonder- 
ful in  his  conquest  of  difficulties,  un- 
der which,  the  strongest  man  might 
have  succumbed.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  it  is  possible  to  cite  any  in- 
stance of  more  indomitable  perseve- 
rance than  is  afforded  by  his  whole 
history;  certainly  it  is  not  from  a 
Frenchman  that  we  should  have  ex- 
pected to  receive  so  high  a  moral  les- 
son. 

Bernard  Palissy  was  born  of  poor 
parents,  somewhere  in  the  Agenois, 
about  the  year.1510,  when  the  twelfth 
Louis  occupied  the  throne  of  France. 
He  was  bred  a  glass  maker  or  stainer, 
and  was  thus  the  professor  of  a  mys- 
tery, which  Mr  Morley  asserts  to  have 
been  so  far  privileged  that  a  noble- 
man might  engage  in  it  without  dis- 
grace. If  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
the  sake  of  the  nobility,  that  some 
more  profitable  occnpation  than  this 
had  not  been  assigned  to  them ;  for 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
trade  was  a  remarkably  poor  one,  and 
that  those  who  practised  it  chiefly 
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compassed  their  livelihood  by  wan- 
derlDg  from  place  to  place  repairiDg 
windows,  verymach  as  modern  tiDkers 
perambalate  the  country  with  the 
view  of  mending  kettles.  Onr  friend 
Mr  Borrow,  in  his  Lavengro^  gives 
rather  a  fascinating  account  of  the 
latter  kind  of  circuit ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  independence  of  a  cuddy- 
cart,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
a  fixed  situation  would  be  preferable. 
Palissy,  in  due  time,  seems  to  have 
entercKl  upon  this  nomad  method  of 
life,  and  no  doubt  fell  in  occasionally 
with  queer  companions ;  though  wo 
demur  to  Mr  Morley's  off-hand  me- 
thod of  exhibiting  him  in  contact  with 
remarkable  characters  of  the  day,  and 
detailing  their  conservations — a  li- 
berty for  which  he  has  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  warrant.  Palissy,  how- 
ever,  seems  to  have  cared  less  for  men 
than  for  nature,  of  whose  open  vo- 
lume he  was  a  most  diligent  student. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  Latin  or 
Greek,  but  that  was  not  a  loss  to  him ; 
for  natural  philosophy  was  a  science 
which  the  ancients  did  not  thoroughly 
cultivate ;  and  mediseval  learning 
was  always  bitterly  opposed  to  new 
theories  and  to  physical  discoveries. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  antiquity  of  al- 
chemy and  astrology  which  enabled 
the  professors  of  these  two  absurd 
branches  of  empirical  art  to  maintain 
their  ground.  Even  at  a  much  later 
period,  we  know  what  befell  Galileo 
for  promulgating  his  theory  of  the 
universe.  He  might  have  calculated 
nativities  to  the  end  of  his  days  with- 
out encountering  opposition — but  the 
instant  that  he  lighted  on  a  truth,  he 
became  a  proper  subject  for  martyr- 
dom. 

In  place,  however,  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  Palissy  contrived  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  designing  and  surveying 
— accomplishments  which  were  more 
nseful  than  a  knowledge  of  the  per- 
ished languages.  Had  Palissy  been 
a  scholar,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  he  wonld  no  doubt  have 
launched  into  that  sea  of  polemical 
controversy,  which  at  that  time  raged 
over  France,  and  done  stout  battle 
for  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  religion. 
For  this  was  the  age  of  Calvin ;  and 
even  in  France,  Protestantism  had 
valiaot  champions.  But  the  old  wea- 
pons of  the  ecclesiastical  armoury 


were  not  yet  laid  aside;  and  it  re- 
quired scholarship  to  answer  the  ar- 
guments and  instances  of  those  who 
were  resolved  to  resist  innovation. 
So  Palissy,  though  indignant  in  soul 
at  the  corruptions  and  abuses  which 
had  spread,  like  ulcerous  sores,  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  church — and, 
for  that  matter,  of  the  state  too— did 
not  attempt,  by  setting  up  for  a  re- 
former, to  elevate  himself  above  his 
humble  sphere.  He  took  unto  him- 
self a  wife,  settled  in  the  little  town 
of  Salutes,  or  Xaintes,  and  began  to 
provide,  as  he  best  could,  for  the 
wants  of  an  increasing  family. 

Many  spinsters  entertain  a  secret 
grudge  against  St  Paul,  on  account  of 
his  indifferent  and  uncordial  acqui- 
escence in  the  propriety  of  matrimony. 
In  the  general  case,  we  are  clearly  in 
favour  of  the  matrimonial  tie ;  never- 
theless, we  must  express  our  opinion 
that  there  are  some  men  of  peculiar 
temperament,  who  would  act  wisely 
in  remaining  single.  Ai't  is  a  jealons 
mistress,  and  makes  most  desperate 
efforts  to  recall  her  votaries  from  in- 
dulgence in  even  the  purest  of  mun- 
dane affections.  She  considers  every 
attention  that  is  not  lavished  on  her- 
self misplaced ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that  she  generally  succeeds  in  con- 
verting the  artist  to  that  opinion. 
Seldom  does  it  happen  that  the  spi- 
ritual mistress  and  the  fleshly  wife  are 
of  one  mind  touching  the  avocations, 
and  even  the  duties,  of  the  unfortunate 
individual  who  has  plighted  his  faith 
to  both.  The  one  points  to  a  radiant 
pinnacle,  and  bids  him  neglect  every- 
thing else  in  his  efforts  to  attain  it ; 
the  other,  with  more  natural  rhetoric, 
shows  him  her  starving  infants,  and 
demands  food,  which  must  bo  won 
through  labour,  at  his  hands.  Genins 
is  most  commonly  poor — and  it  is  to  the 
poor  man  that  this  most  awfol  alterna- 
tive is  presented.  ^*  Either  forego  all 
chance  of  achieving  fame,  and  devote 
yourself  to  providing  for  your  family, 
or  struggle  forward,  night  and  day, 
towards  the  object  of  your  ambition, 
even  thongh  you  should  behold  yonr 
children  perishing  with  hunger."  A 
frightful  alternative  truly,  but  not  so 
uncommon  in  its  occurrence  as  the 
snperficial  observer  might  suppose. 

But,  like  most  artists,  Palissy  never 
thought  of  this  until  he  found  himself 
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married,  and  a  father;  and  he  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  shrink  from 
the  performance  of  a  daty.  Besides 
this,  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
point  when  art  takes  a  decided  aim. 
There  is  a  period,  and  usually  a  long 
one,  daring  which  a  man,  destined  to 
be  great,  is  occupied  in  collecting 
materials  for  what  pnrpose  he  cannot 
tell.  Bat  the  revelation  is  suddenly 
made,  sometimes  throagh  the  most 
trivial  incident,  and  then  he  is  aware 
of  bis  destiny.  So  he  went  on,  sur- 
veying, painting  and  designing,  for  a 
considerable  time,  no  doubt  perfectly 
happy  and  contented,  though  not  rich ; 
bat  the  moment  arrived  when  Art, 
jealous  of  his  domestic  felicity,  sent 
hki  a  token,  In  the  shape  of  a  cup, 
to  signify,  that  his  hour  was  come. 
We  dhall  borrow  the  narrative  from 
himself. 

**  Learn  that  it  is  more  than  fire-and- 
twenty  years  since  there  was  shown  to  me 
an  earthen  cup,  tamed,  and  enamelled  with 
80  much  beauty,  that,  from  that  time,  I 
entered  into  controversy  with  my  own 
thoughts,  recalling  to  mind  several  sugges- 
tions that  some  people  had  made  to  me  in 
ftin  when  I  was  painting  portraits.  Then, 
seeing  that  these  were  falling  out  of  request 
in  the  country  where  I  dwelt,  and  that 

f  lass-painting  was  also  little  patronised,  I 
egan  to  think  that,  if  I  conld  discover  how 
to  make  enamels,  I  conld  make  earthen 
vessels  and  other  things  very  prettily, 
beeause  God  had  gifted  me  with  some 
knowledge  of  drawing ;  and  thereafter, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  clays,  I  began  to  seek  for 
the  enamels  as  a  man  gropes  in  the  dark. 
Without  having  heard  of  what  materials 
the  said  enamels  were  composed,  I  pound- 
ed in  those  days  all  the  substances  which 
I  could  suppose  likely  to  make  anything ; 
and  having  pounded  and  ground  them,  I 
bought  a  quantity  of  earthen  pots,  and 
alter  having  broken  them  in  pieces,  I  put 
iome  of  the  materials  that  I  had  ground 
upon  them,  and  having  marked  them,  I 
■et  apart  in  writing  what  drugs  I  had  put 
upon  each,  as  a  memorandum ;  then, 
having  made  a  furnace  to  my  fancy,  I  set 
the  fragments  down  to  bake,  that  I  might 
see  whether  my  drugs  were  able  to  produce 
some  whitish  colour ;  for  I  sought  only 
after  white  enamel,  because  I  had  heard 
it  said  that  white  enamel  was  the  basis  of 
all  others.  Then,  because  I  had  never  seen 
earth  baked,  nor  could  I  tell  by  what 
degree  of  heat  the  said  enamel  should 
be  melted,  it  was  impossible  forme  to  get 
any  result  in  this  way*  though  my 
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oals  should  have  been  right ;  because  at 
one  time  the  mass  might  have  been  heated 
too  much,  at  another  time  too  little ;  and 
when  the  said  materials  were  baked  too 
little  or  burnt,  I  could  not  at  all  tell  the 
reason  why  I  met  with  no  success,  but 
would  throw  the  blame  on  the  materials, 
which  sometimes,  perhaps,  were  the  right 
ones,  or  at  least  could  have  afforded 
me  some  hint  for  the  accomplishment  of 
my  intentions,  if  I  had  been  able  to 
manage  the  fire  in  the  way  that  my 
materials  required.  But  again,  in  work- 
ing thus,  I  committed  a  fault  still  grosser 
than  that  above  named  ;  for  in  putting 
my  trial-pieces  in  the  furnace,  I  arranged 
them  without  consideration,  so  that  if  the 
materials  had  been  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  the  fire  also  the  fittest,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  good  result  to  follow.  Thus, 
having  blundered  several  times  at  a  great 
expense,  and  through  much  labour,  I  was 
every  day  pounding  and  grinding  new 
materials,  and  constructing  new  furnaces, 
which  cost  much  money,  and  consumed 
my  wood  and  my  time.' 
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To  this  pursuit,  so  dreadfully  nn- 
promising,  Palissy  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  time  for  several  years.  Mr 
Morley  conjectures  that  the  cup  in 
question,  which  first  stimulated  his 
artistic  invention,  was  brought  from 
Italy,  in  which  country  Luca  della 
Bobbia,  a  Florentine  sculptor,  had 
practised  the  art  of  enamelling.  Long, 
therefore,  and  circuitous,  was  the  route 
which  Palissy  followed ;  but  perhaps 
no  nearer  cut  was  possible.  In  those 
days  the  secrets  of  art  were  preserved 
with  uncommon  jealousy ;  indeed, 
Palissy  himself  argues  against  the 
propriety  of  divulging  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  consequent  depreciation. 
And,  as  patents  were  then  unknown, 
an  inventor  might  well  be  excased  if 
he  kept  his  discoveries  to  himself. 
Even  on  the  supposition  that  some 
knowledge  of  the  ingredients  of  a 
good  enamel  could  have  been  gained 
by  inquiry  and  travel,  poor  Palissy 
had  not  the  means  of  making  such 
investigations.  At  Saintes  he  was 
doomed  to  remain,  and  to  discover 
for  himself  every  step  of  that  process, 
which,  if  acquired,  held  out  far  higher 
prospects  for  the  future  than  any 
which  had  previously  dawned  upon 
him ;  but  the  acquirement  of  which 
seemed  at  one  time  to  be  almost  im- 
possible. At  length  Palissy  was 
brought  to  an  absolute  halt  for  want 
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of  means.  As  a  father  and  a  Chris- 
tian, he  was  bound  to  look  after  his 
family;  and  with  a  sore  heart  he 
flong  aside  his  potsherds,  on  which 
no  speck  of  enamel  bad  yet  appeared, 
and  betook  himself  to  his  old  occnpa- 
tions. 

A  small  government  job  in  the  way 
of  surveying  the  neighbonriDg  salt 
marshes  somewhat  recruited  his  funds; 
bat  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  in 
possession  of  ready  money,  than  he 
returned  to  his  experiments  with  an 
eagerness  rather  whetted  than  blunted 
by  failure.  Innumerable  were  the 
pots  which  he  purchased,  fractured, 
and  baked — countless  were  the  com- 
binations which  he  made  of  salts, 
minerals,  and  metals ;  but  neither  in 
his  own  furnace,  nor  in  those  of  the 
potters,  could  he  succeed  in  produc- 
ing even  a  trace  of  the  enamel.  He 
then  tried  the  glass  furnaces,  which, 
being  of  greater  heat,  were  better 
adapted  for  his  purpose ;  and  bis  first 
fiavourable  omen  was  the  partial  melt- 
ing of  some  of  his  compounds,  though 
as  yet  there  was  no  enamel. 

This  slender  encouragement— if  en- 
couragement it  can  be  termed— in- 
duced Palissy  to  persevere  for  two 
years  longer  in  a  quest  which,  to 
third  parties,  must  have  appeared 
more  visionary  and  chimerical  than 
the  endeavours  of  the  alchemists  to 
produce  the  philosopher's  stone.  And 
if,  as  the  Potter  hints  in  more  than 
one  passage  of  his  writings,  Madame 
Palissy  did  not  encourage  him  in 
his  researches,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
opened  against  him  those  batteries  of 
female  argument  before  which  the 
stoutest  of  mankind  are  wont  to 
quail,  we  cannot  at  least  accuse  her 
of  anything  like  intemperate  impa- 
tience. Indeed,  in  her  eyes  science 
must  have  been  Identified  with  self- 
ishness. Here  was  a  man,  with  a 
large  family,  able  to  work,  and  capa- 
ble of  earning  such  wages  as  would 
at  idl  events  provide  his  household 
with  suitable  food  and  raiment — 
neglecting  his  business  utterly,  squan- 
dering what  little  money  he  had 
saved  on  fragments  and  similar  trash, 
boying  pots  and  breaking  them  with 
a  recklessness  terrible  to  behold,  and 
passing  whole  nights  among  the  glass- 
workers  superintending  the  baking  of 
Ilia  wi^thlesa  chips,  without  haying 


advanced,  in  ten  long  years,  a  single 
step  towards  the  discovery  1  Madame 
Palissy  was  human.  Could  she  look 
at  her  little  children  with  their  pinched 
countenances  and  naked  feet — at  her 
own  tattered  gown — at  her  wretched 
fire  and  miserable  fare,  without  curs- 
ing in  her  heart,  and  oftentimes 
aloud,  the  infatuation  of  her  obstinate 
spouse?  We  have  not  the  slightest 
donbt  that  she  would  have  judged 
him  more  leniently  had  he  been  ad- 
dicted to  drinking  instead  of  science. 
And  certain  it  is  that  it  would  have 
been  more  easy  to  reclaim  a  toper 
from  a  tavern  than  Palissy  from  that 
everlasting  furnace. 

A  woman  has  a  great  deal  in  her 
power  if  she  perseveres  in  badgering 
her  husband;  and  Madame  Palissy, 
by  dint  of  unintermitting  reproach, 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  carrying  her 
point.  One  last  effort  the  despairing 
artist  made,  and  he  resolved,  if  this 
should  prove  abortive,  to  abandon  the 
search  for  ever.  He  prepared  no  less 
than  three  hundred  trial- pieces,  whkh 
he  committed  to  the  furnace,  and  sate 
himself  down  to  wait  the  resnlt. 
Not  the  unfledged  author  at  the  first 
appearance  of  his  verses  in  the  poetical 
corner  of  a  newspaper — not  the  law- 
yer at  the  sight  of  his  earliest  brief 
with  a  fee  marked  upon  it — not  a 
Whig  official  at  the  advent  of  quarter- 
day — can  experience  a  spasm  of  more 
unmitigated  joy  than  thrilled  the 
frame  of  Palissy  when  he  perceived 
that  one  out  of  his  three  hundred 
pieces,  when  withdrawn  from  the 
furnace,  was  covered  with  that  very 
enamel  which  he  had  toiled  so  long 
to  discover  I  We  doubt  whether  his 
wife  entirely  shared  in  his  transports. 
She  might,  perhaps,  be  slow  to  un- 
derstand the  enormous  merits  of  this 
discovery,  which  did  not  seem  to  jus- 
tify or  afford  the  means  for  any  more 
generous  adjustment  of  the  household 
economy.  Indeed,  like  the  spouse  of 
the  Scottish  mathematician  who  had 
succeeded,  after  the  labour  of  months, 
in  solving  the  knottiest  of  problems, 
she  was  surely  entitled  to  put  the 
question — "  Weel  \  now  that  yon've 
gruppit  the  kittle  thing,  what's  the 
worth  o't  in  punds  Scots?**  Hlstoir 
does  not  record  the  mathematiciui^ 
answer ;  nor  does  Palissy  say  a  word 
aboat  the  exnltation  of  Madame. 
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What  followed  was  still  more  dis- 
astrous. Writing  years  afterwards, 
Falissy  admits  that  he  was  ^^  a  great 
ass ; "  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that, 
after  his  discovery,  he  committed  more 
blanders  than  before.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  he  set  about  making 
earthen  vessels,  an  art  to  which  he 
had  served  no  apprenticeship,  and  of 
which  he  did  not  understand  the  rudi- 
ments— ^viz.,  the  composition  or  com- 
bination of  earths  suited  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  cost  him  some  seven  or 
eight  months ;  and  then  he  set  about 
erecting  a  furnace  for  himself,  on  the 
model  of  that  belonging  to  the  glass- 
workers.  Heaven  only  knows  how  the 
nnhappy  family  fared  all  this  time! 
An  ingenious  modern  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  depict  the  sorrows  of  Mrs 
Milton ;  if  she  wishes  for  a  subject 
affording  scope  for  more  development 
of  passion,  we  recommend  her  to  try 
her  hand  on  an  autobiography  of 
Madame  Palissy.  Here  he  is  at  his 
furnace : — 

"  I  began  to  erect  for  myself  a  furnace 
like  that  of  the  glass-workers,  which  I 
built  with  more  labour  than  I  can  tell ; 
for  it  was  requisite  that  I  should  be  the 
mason  to  myself,  that  I  should  temper  my 
own  mortar,  that  I  should  draw  the  water 
with  which  it  was  tempered ;  also  it  was 
requisite  that  I  should  go  myself  to  seek 
the  bricks  and  carry  them  upon  my  back, 
because  I  had  no  means  to  pay  a  single  man 
for  aid  in  this  affair.  I  succeeded  with 
my  pots  in  the  first  baking;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  second  baking,  I  endured 
suffering  and  labour  such  as  no  man 
would  believe.  For  instead  of  reposing 
after  my  past  toil,  I  was  obliged  to  work 
for  the  space  of  more  than  a  month, 
night  and  day,  to  grind  the  materials  of 
which  I  had  made  that  beautiful  enamel 
at  the  glass*fumace ;  and  when  I  had 
ground  them,  I  covered  therewith  the 
vessels  that  I  had  made ;  this  done,  I 
put  the  fire  into  my  furnace  by  two 
mouths,  as  I  had  seen  done  at  the  glass- 
houses; I  also  put  my  vessels  into  the  fur- 
nace to  bake  and  melt  the  enamel  which 
I  had  spread  over  them.  But  it  was  an 
unhappy  thing  for  me ;  for  though  I  spent 
six  days  and  six  nights  before  the  said 
furnace,  feeding  it  with  wood  incessantly 
through  its  two  mouths,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  make  the  said  enamel  melt,  and  I 
was  like  a  man  in  desperation.  And,  al- 
though quite  stupified  with  labour,  I 
oounselled  to  myself,  that  in  my  enamel 
there  might  be  too  little  of  the  subetanoe 
whidi  should  make  the  others  melt;  and, 


seeing  this,  I  began  once  more  to  pound 
and  grind  the  before-named  materials, 
all  the  time  without  letting  my  furnace 
cooL  In  this  way  I  had  double  labour — 
to  pound,  grind,  and  maintain  the  fire. 
When  I  had  thus  compounded  my 
enamel,  I  was  forced  to  go  again  and 
purchase  pots,  in  order  to  prove  the  said 
compound,  seeing  that  I  had  lost  all  the 
vessels  which  I  had  made  myself.  And 
having  covered  the  new  pieces  with  the 
said  enamel,  I  put  them  into  the  furnace, 
keeping  the  fire  still  at  its  height;  but 
thereupon  occurred  to  me  a  new  misfor- 
tune, which  caused  great  mortification; 
namely,  that  the  wood  having  failed  me, 
I  was  forced  to  bum  the  palings  which 
maintained  the  boundaries  of  my  garden; 
which  being  burnt  also,  1  w<u  forced  to 
bvrn  the  tahUs  and  the  flooring  of  my 
housef  to  cause  the  melting  of  the  second 
composition.  I  suffered  an  anguish  that 
I  cannot  speak,  for  I  was  quite  exhausted 
and  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace  : 
it  was  more  than  a  month  since  my  shirt 
had  been  dry  upon  me.  Further  to  con- 
sole me,  I  was  the  object  of  mockery; 
and  even  those  from  tcAom  tolaee  leas  due 
ran  crying  through  the  town  that  I 
was  burning  my  fioors !  And  in  this  way 
my  credit  was  taken  fh>m  me,  and  I  was 
regarded  as  a  madman." 

Stay,  lady  fair  I  From  that  unusual 
frown  upon  your  sweet  forehead,  we 
conjecture  that  you  highly  disapprove 
of  the  conduct  of  Madame  Pidissy. 
You  say  that  it  was  extremely  im- 
proper in  her  to  reveal  the  conduct  of 
her  husband  to  the  neighbours  ?  Let 
us  see.  Yon  have  been  six  months 
married — indeed  I  actually  nine  ?— to 
the  husband  of  your  choice ;  and  you 
are  now  comfortably  settled  in  a 
small  house,  attempting  to  make  ends 
meet,  upon  an  income  of  five  hundred 
a-year.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that 
your  husband  (who  is  a  most  excellent 
fellow,  but,  fortunately  for  you,  any- 
thing but  a  conjuror)  had,  a  week  or 
two  after  you  were  located  in  your 
new  dwelling-house,  deserted  the 
drawing-room  for  the  laundry,  caused 
an  enormous  fire  to  be  lighted  therein,  * 
and  spent  unheard-of  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  quicksilver,  antimony, 
platinum,  palladium,  tellurium,  bis- 
muth, borax,  and  all  manner  of  drugs 
and  minerals.  Suppose  that,  when 
yon  received  the  monthly  butcher^s 
bill,  you  had  to  descend,  not  to  the 
study,  where  yonr  better  half  ought 
to  be,  coopering  a  condescendence,  or 
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elaborating  pleas  in  law,  but  to  a 
lower  depth  still,  where  you  found 
him,  begrimed  like  Vulcan,  puffing  at 
bellows,  very  dirty,   and   altogether 
unfit  for  the  reception  of  visitors — 
would  you  not  be  inclined  slightly 
to  remonstrate  against  this  very  un- 
becoming and  altogether  incompre- 
hensible conduct?    And  if,  in  answer 
to  your   inquiry  for  the  means    of 
liquidating  the  account,  he  were  to 
point  to  the  furnace,  and  to  assure 
you  that  at  least  three  months^  income 
bad  vanished  up  the  chimney,  would 
you,  or  would  you  not,  feel    rather 
incensed  at  the  avowal?     Now,  let 
us  go  a  little  further.     Suppose  your 
credit  with  the  butcher,  as  also  with 
the  baker,  ^not  to  mention  the  suspi- 
cious individuals  whose  groceries  and 
beer  you  intended  to  consume,)  was 
at  an   end,   and    that    they  quietly 
hinted    at    the    system     of    argent 
coinpta.it.  Suppose,  in  short,  Jemima! 
— for  these  things  should  be  distinctly 
realised — that  you  had  neither  cash 
nor  credit,  and  that  your  spouse  per- 
sisted obstinately  in  remaining  in  the 
laundry,  for  some  purpose  which  you 
could  not  fathom — do  you  really  mean 
to  say  that  you  would  submit  to  such 
treatment  ?    Your  fine  feminine  spirit 
revolts  at  the  idea.    But  that  is  not 
all.     Suppose  tliatyour  coal-merchant 
had  declined  to  serve  you  any  longer, 
and  that,  in  the  absence  of  fuel,  your 
helpmate  had  calmly  come  up  to  the 
dining-room,  armed  with  a  hatchet, 
and  proceeded  to  split  up  the  maho- 
gany tables  for  the  service  of  his  in- 
fernal furnace— that  he  had  made  a 
deliberate  attack  upon  the  flooring, 
and  even  hewn  at  the  balustrades — 
nay,  dared  to  invade  your  boudoir 
and    lay   a   sacrilegious   hand   upon 
your     ottomans     and     what-nots  — 
would  you,  with  all  your  feelings  of 
affection  for  him,  have  endured  such 
an  outrage?    Not  you.     You  would 
have  favoured  him  with  your  opinion 
in  language  more  vehement  than  en« 
dearing ;    and,   if   the  monster  still 
persisted   in   his   demolition    of   the 
household    gods,    you    would    have 
rushed  forth,  and  communicated  the 
story  of  your  wrongs  to  all  of  your 
friends   and   neighbours.     No   doubt 
you  would    have    been  justified    in 
doing  so.    In  the  situation  we  have 
supposed,  it  would  be  your  bounden 
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duty;  and,  though  we  love  Palissy, 
we  cannot  acquiesce  in  his  indirect 
censnres  or  innendoes  against  his 
wife,  whose  patience,  faith,  and  endn- 
rance  he  had  evidently  tried  far 
beyond  the  legitimate  limit. 

After  mojre  trials  and  experiments 
than  it  is  necessary  for  ns  to  sp^fy — 
after  having  sold  the  very  clothes  off 
his  back  to  pay  the  wages  of  an 
assistant — after  having,  with  his  own 
hands,  which  were  cruelly  lacerated 
in  the  operation,  taken  down  the  half- 
vitrified  furnace,  and  built  another — 
he  did  at  last  hit  upon  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  the  enamel : — 

'*  When  the  said  colours  were  ground, 
I  covered  all  my  vessels  and  medallions 
with  the  said  enamel ;   then,  having  put 
and  arranged  them  all  within  the  furnace, 
I  began  to  make  the  fire,  thinking  to  draw 
out  of  my  furnace  three  or  four  hundred 
livres,  and  continued  the  said  fire  until  I 
had  some  sign  and  hope  of  my  enamels 
being  melted,  and  of  my  furnace  being  in 
good  order  ;   the  next  day,  when  I  came 
to  draw  out  my  work,  having  previously 
removed  the  fire,  my  sorrows  and  dis- 
tresses were  so  abundantly  augmented, 
that  I  lost  all  countenance ;   for,  though 
my  enamels  were  good,  and  my  work  was 
good,  two  accidents  had  happened  to  the 
furnace  which  had  spoilt  all  ;  and  that 
you  may  be  cautious  against  them,  I  will 
tell  you  what  they  were.    It  was  because 
the  mortar,  of  which  I  had  built  my  fur- 
nace, had  been  full  of  flints,  which,  feeling 
the  vehemence  of  the  fire,  (at  the  same 
time   that   my   enamels    had    begun   to 
liquify,)  burst  into  several  pieces,  making 
a  variety  of  cracks  and  explosions  within 
the  said  furnace.  Tlien,  because  the  splin- 
ters of  these  flints  struck  against  my 
work,  the  enamel,  which  was  already 
liquified  and  converted  into  a  glutinous 
matter,  retained  the  said  flints,  and  held 
them  att&ched  on  all  sides  of  my  vessels 
and  medallions,  which,  except  for  that, 
would  have  been  beautiful.    So,  knowing 
that  my  furnace  was  tolerably  warm,  I 
let  it  cool  until  the  next  day ;  then  I  was 
more  concerned  than  I  can  tell  you,  and 
not  without  cause,  for  my  furnace  cost 
me  more  than  twenty-six  gold  dollars  ;  I 
had  borrowed  the  wood  and  the  chemi- 
cals, and  so  liad  borrowed  part  of  my  hope 
of  food  in  making  the  said  work.     I  had 
held  my  creditors  in  hope  that    they 
would  be  paid  out  of  the  money  which 
would  proceed  from  the  pieces  made  in 
the  said  furnace  ;  which  was  the  reason 
why  several  began  to  hasten  to  me  after 
the  morning  when  I  was  to  commence  the 
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drawing  of  my  batch.  Yet  by  this  time  my 
Borrows  were  redoubled ;  inasmuch  as,  in 
drawing  the  said  work,  I  receiyed  nothing 
but  shame  and  confusion  ;  for  ray  pieces 
were  all  bestrewn  with  little  morsels  of 
flint,  that  were  attached  so  firmly  to  each 
Tessel,  and  so  combined  with  the  enamel, 
that  when  one  passed  the  hand  over  it, 
the  said  flints  cut  like  razors  ;  and  al- 
though the  work  was  in  this  way  lost, 
there  were  still  some  who  would  buy  it  at 
a  mean  price  ;  but,  because  that  would 

HATE   BEEN   A    DECRYING   AND  ABUSING  OF 

MT  HONOUR,  I  broke  in  pieces  the  entire 
batch  from  the  said  furnace,  and  lay  down 
in  melancholy — not  without  cause,  for  I 
had  no  longer  any  means  to  feed  my 
family  ;  I  had  nothing  but  reproaches  in 
the  bouse  ;  in  place  of  consolation  they 
gave  me  maledictions  ;  my  neighbours, 
who  had  heard  this  affair,  said  that  I  was 
nothing  but  a  fool,  and  that  I  might  have 
had  more  than  eight  francs  for  the  things 
that  I  had  broken;  and  all  this  talk  was 
brought  to  mingle  with  my  grief." 

There  spoke  the  true  artist ! — and 
to  that  passage  we  beg  to  refer  any 
of  onr  readers  who  may  have  felt 
inclined  to  dissent  from  our  views 
touching  artistical  matrimony.  Was 
Faliasy  right  in  smashing  the  imper- 
fect vessels,  or  was  his  helpmate 
right  in  abusing  him  for  so  doing? 
Tfy  the  cause  by  a  jury  of  artists, 
and  you  will  have  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict in  favour  of  the  husband ;  try  it 
by  a  jury  of  matrons,  and,  our  life  on 
it,  they  will  find  in  favour  of  the 
wife! 

Having  brought  Palissy  so  near 
the  attainment  of  his  object,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  dwell  upon  the  remaining 
disappointments  he  was  doomed  to 
suffer.  His  long  struggle  endured 
for  the  space  of  sixteen  years. 

**  I  blundered,'*  says  he,  **  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  When  I  had 
learnt  to  guard  against  one  danger,  there 
eame  another,  about  which  I  had  not 
thought  During  this  time  I  made  seve- 
ral furnaces,  which  caused  me  great 
losses  before  I  understood  the  way  to 
heat  them  equally.  At  last  I  found 
means  to  make  several  vessels  of  different 
enamels,  intermixed  in  the  manner  of 
jasper.  That  fed  me  for  several  years  ; 
but,  while  feeding  upon  these  things,  I 
songht  always  to  work  onward  with  ex- 
penses and  disbursements — ^as  yon  know 
that  I  am  doing  still.  When  I  had  dis- 
covered  how  to  make  my  Rustic  Pieces, 
I  was  in  greater  trouble  and  vexation 


than  before ;  for  having  made  a  certain 
number  of  rustic  basins,  and  having  put 
them  to  bake,  my  enamels  turned  out, 
some  beautiful  and  well-melted,  others 
ill-melted  ;  others  were  burnt,  because 
they  were  composed  of  different  materials 
that  were  fusible  in  different  degrees  ;  the 
green  of  the  lizards  was  burnt  before  the 
colour  of  the  serpents  was  melted ;  and 
the  colour  of  the  serpents,  lobsters,  tor- 
toises, and  crabs  was  melted  before  the 
white  had  attained  any  beauty.  All 
these  defects  caused  me  such  labour 
and  heaviness  of  spirit,  that  before 
I  could  render  my  enamels  fusible  at 
the  same  degree  of  heat,  I  thought 
I  should  be  at  the  door  of  my  sepulchre.'* 

As  the  frank  admission  of  previous 
ignorance  which  we  have  made  to- 
wards the  outset  of  this  article,  may 
possibly,  in  the  eyes  of  some  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of 
reviewing,  be  regarded  as  a  disqualifi- 
cation against  our  assuming  the  ex- 
planatory functions  of  a  virtuoso,  we 
shall  ask  Mr  Morley  to  enlighten  us 
on  the  nature  of  the  Palissy  ware. 

**  A  stranger  to  the  kind  of  ware  pro- 
duced by  Palissy  may  fairly  wonder  what 
he  means  by  his  mysterious  allusions  to 
the  green  of  the  lizards,  the  colour  of  the 
serpents,  the  enamelled  lobsters,  tor- 
toises, and  crabs.  The  pottery  made  by 
Bernard  Palissy,  of  which,  under  the 
name  of  Palissy  ware,  exquisite  specimens 
are  still  existing,  was  of  a  kind  extremely 
characteristic  of  its  maker.  He  wished 
to  make  beautiful  things,  but  he  was  a 
naturalist,  and  his  sense  of  beauty  was 
his  sense  of  nature.  To  reproduce  upon 
his  ware  the  bright  colours  and  elegant 
forms  of  plants  and  animals  over  which 
he  had  hung  so  often  with  his  pencil  in 
the  woods  and  fields  —  combining  his 
qualities  of  naturalist  and  potter — he 
founded  his  reputation  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  what  he  called  Rustic  Pieces.  The 
title  which  he  took  for  himself  was  that 
of  Worker  in  Earth  and  Inventor  of 
Rustic  Figulines,  (small  modellings,) 
Ouvrier  de  Terre  et  InTenteur  dea  Rua- 
iijite$  Figulintt.  These  rustic  fignres 
were,  in  feet,  accurate  models  from  life  of 
wild  animals,  reptiles,  plants,  and  other 
works  of  nature,  tastefully  combined  as 
ornaments  into  the  texture  of  a  vase  or 
plate.  The  rich  foncy  of  Palissy  covered 
his  works  with  most  elaborate  adorn- 
ment ;  but  his  leaves,  and  reptiles,  and 
other  '  rustic '  designs,  are  so  copied  in 
form  and  colour  with  the  minute  accuracy 
of  a  naturalist,  that  the  species  of  each 
can  be  determined  accurately.  There  has 
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been  found  searcely  %  fancy  leaf,  and  not 
one  lizard)  bniterfiy,  or  beetle,  not  one 
bit  of  nature  transferred  to  the  works  of 
Palissy,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  rocks, 
woods,  fields,  riyers,  and  seas  of  France/' 

Presently  we  find  the  works  of  this 
ingenious  and  most  persevering  artist 
in  mnch  request  among  the  great ;  and 
himself  intrusted,  by  the  Constable 
Montmorenci,  with  the  decoration  of 
the  Ch&tean  d'Ecouen.  Here,  among 
other  things,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
construction  of  enamelled  tiles,  care- 
fully painted  with  Scriptural  subjects, 
for  the  pavement  for  the  galleries  and 
chapel.  We  are  told  that  these  were 
80  well  contrived,  that  they  gave  to 
the  whole  pavement  a  rich  effect  of 
beanty  that  cannot  be  equalled  by  the 
best  of  Turkey  carpets.  Then  he 
erected  grottoes,  an  occupation  for 
which  he  had  a  peculiar  fancy,  set  up 
fountains,  and  indulged  himself  to  the 
ntmost  in  the  development  of  his  suc- 
cessful art. 

This  was  probably  the  happiest  pe- 
riod of  Palissy's  life.  But  the  times 
were  very  troublous.  France  was 
then  torn  asunder  by  rival  factions 
contending  for  the  mastery.  Charles 
IX.,  a  mere  boy,  possessed  nothing 
more  than  the  emblems  of  authority  ; 
and  a  large  section  of  the  nobility 
took  up  arms  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  House  of  Guise.  Then  follow- 
ed war,  siege,  rapine,  and  massacre. 
Ostensibly  it  was  a  quarrel  between 
Catholics  and  Huguenots — in  reality, 
it  was  a  social  crisis.  The  triumphs 
of  either  party  were  stained  with  atro- 
cities not  less  heinous  than  those 
which  marked  the  great  Revolution 
of  last  century  ;  and  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  though  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  crowning  act,  was  by 
no  means  the  only  outrage  perpetrated 
in  those  tremendous  times.  Pallssy, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  a  reformer,  and 
it  never  was  his  custom  to  conceal  his 
opinions.  He  had  been  the  means  of 
establishing  a  reformed  congregation 
in  Saintes,  among  whom  an  active 
and  beloved  pastor  diligently  laboured. 
Hut  this  was  heresy ;  and  when  the 
Catholics  got  the  upper  hand,  they 
took  a  wholesale  method  of  extirpat- 
ing it. 

**  The  fmit  of  onr  little  ehuroh  had  eo 
well  prospered,  that  they  had  constrained 
Um  wicked  to  become  good;  ueTertbeless 


their  hypocrisy  has  been  since  then  amply 
made  manifest  and  known  ;  for,  when 
they  had  licence  to  do  e  vil,  they  have  shown 
outwardly  what  they  kept  hidden  in  their 
wretched  breasts.  They  have  done  deeds 
so  wretched  that  I  have  horror  in  the 
mere  remembrance,  at  the  time  when  they 
rose  to  disperse,  engulf,  rain,  and  destroy 
those  of  the  Reformed  Church.  To  avoid 
their  horrible  and  execrable  tyrannies,  I 
withdrew  myself  into  the  secret  recesses 
of  my  house,  that  I  might  not  behold  the 
murders,  cursings,  and  indecent  deeds 
which  were  done  in  our  rural  glades;  and, 
being  thus  withdrawn  into  my  house  for 
the  space  of  two  months,  I  had  warning 
that  hell  was  loose,  and  that  all  the 
spirits  of  the  devils  had  come  into  the 
town  of  Xaintes  ;  for  where  I  had  heard 
a  little  while  before,  psalms,  canticles,  and 
all  honest  words  of  edification  and  of  good 
example,  I  heard  only  blasphemies,  blows, 
menaces,  tumults,  all  miserable  words, 
dissoluteness,  lewd  and  detestable  songs, 
in  such  wise  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
all  virtue  and  holiness  on  earth  had  been 
smothered  and  extinguished  ;  for  there 
issued  certain  imps  out  of  the  Chateau  of 
Taillebourg,  who  did  more  ill  than  the 
demons  of  antiquity.  They,  entering  the 
town,  accompanied  by  certain  priests, 
with  naked  sword  in  hand,  cried,  'Where 
are  they  V  They  must  cut  throats  im- 
mediately ;  and  so  they  did  to  those  who 
walked  abroad,  well  knowing  that  there 
was  no  resistance  ;  for  those  of  the  Re<« 
formed  Church  had  all  disappeared." 

The  vengeance  of  the  dominant 
party  fell  upon  those  who  had  indulged 
merely  in  freedom  of  speech  ;  and 
Palissy  was  arrested  and  hurried  to  a 
dungeon  at  Bordeaux. 

His  art,  however,  saved  him  from 
the  gallows.  Had  there  been  twelve 
of  his  calling  and  capacity  in  France, 
he  certainly  would  have  perished  as  a 
heretic ;  but  the  great  could  not  afibrd 
to  lose  the  sole  man  of  his  time  who 
was  cunning  in  gimcracks,  and  able  to 
decorate  their  mansions.  The  Sires 
de  Pons  and  de  Bnrio,  and  the 
Seigneur  de  Jarnac — men  of  weight, 
power,  and  estimation  —  interceded 
for  him ;  and  Montmorenci  —  who 
seems  really  to  have  felt  a  sincere  re- 
gard for  the  honest  potter  —  made 
such  interest  with  the  queen-mother, 
that  Palissy  not  only  regained  his 
liberty,  but  was  appointed  Inventor 
of  Rustic  Figulines  to  his  Majesty  of 
France!  Two  years  afterwards  he 
removed  to  Paris,  where  we  find  him 
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engaged  as  decorator  of  the  gardens 
to  Catberiae  of  Medicis,  who  was 
founding  the  palace  of  the  Tnileries. 
In  the  precincts  of  the  rising  bnilding 
he  established  his  worksliop,  and  was 
thereafter  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  Master  Bernard  of  the 
Tnileries. 

The  shadow  of  the  palace  protected 
him  during  the  awful  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  which  took  place 
in  1572— not  in  1562,  as  Mr  Morley, 
by  an  evident  slip  of  the  pen,  has 
written— and  the  hand  of  persecution 
was  again  diverted  from  his  head, 
lie  now  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
naturalist ;  and,  certainly,  no  one  can 
peruse  his  treatises  without  being 
filled  with  astonishment  at  the  mar- 
vellous sagacity  which  tiiey  display. 
They  are  greatly  beyond  the  acquire- 
meuts  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  even  now,  when  science  has  ad- 
vanced so  far,  they  may  be  read  with 
profit  and  instruction.  With  nothing 
to  assist  hUn  beyond  acute  observa- 
tion, Palissy  had  mastered  the  true 
theory  of  springs,  the  process  of  crys- 
tallisation, and  some  cf  the  most  iu- 
tricate  problems  of  geology.  Liebig 
himself  could  not  have  written  more 
soundly  on  the  use  of  manures  in  agri- 
culture ;  and,  doubtless,  Mr  Iluxtable 
will  be  surprised  to  icaru  that  his  idea 
of  a  tank  for  imprisoning  the  fugitive 
aiympli  Ammonia  was  anticipated  by 
Bernard  Palissy,  who  gives  distinct 
rules  for  its  construction.  As  regards 
forests,  he  was  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Laird  of  Dumbiedykes,  that  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  by  the  proprietors  "  would 
be  a  public  good,  and  a  revenue  that 
would  grow  while  they  were  sleep- 
ing ; "  and  he  bitterly  denounces  the 
exti'avagance  of  the  men  who  caused 
the  demolition  of  noble  forests  for  the 
supply  of  their  wicked  vices,  without 
giving  a  thought  to  posterity. 

Upon  all  subjects — from  the  laying 
out  of  a  delectable  garden,  with  many 
:grottoes  of  his  beautiful  ware,  to  a 
construction  of  an  impregnable  city  of 
refuge,  an  idea  which  was  suggested 
to  him  by  the  formation  of  a  shell — 
we  find  Palissy  alike  ingenious  and 
Instructive.  The  neglect  with  which 
the  public  seems  to  have  received  his 
suggestions,  gave  him  no  manner  of 
annoyance.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  lose  heart  for  lack  of  an  audience ; 


for  he  knew  the  soundness  of  every 
word  which  he  uttered,  and  had  faith 
in  the  coming  time.  Therefore  it  is 
that  we  wish  to  do  him  honour  now, 
as  a  wise,  brave,  and  good  man, 
whose  memory  we  are  bound  to 
cherish. 

It  is  lamentable  to  know  that  a 
man  of  so  blameless  a  life,  and  en- 
dowed with  so  many  gifts,  became, 
even  in  his  old  age,  the  victim  of 
inveterate  persecution.  The  ninth 
Charles,  with  the  guilt  of  Protestant 
blood  upon  his  soul,  had  been  sum- 
moned to  render  his  account  before 
the  Divine  tribunal ;  and  yet  no  one 
could  venture  to  say  that  his  succes- 
sor was  a  better  prince.  We  tuni 
with  loathing  from  the  lewd  annals  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XV. ;  those  of  the 
time  of  Henry  111.  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  revolting.  To  a  sated  volup- 
tuary, pei*secution  becomes  a  positive 
delight ;  and  in  the  person  of  Henry 
were  concentred  the  worst  appetites 
of  his  race.  In  the  year  1585  the 
exercise  of  the  reformed  worship  was 
prohibited. 

"  Palissy,"  says  Mr  Morley,  "  was  then 
aii  old  man  of  eeventy-six,  still  teaching 
philosophy,  and  still  superintending  his 
workshop  in  the  abandoned  palace  of  the 
Tnileries.  In  his  lectures  and  in  his 
book,  Bernard  abstained  from  all  allusion 
to  the  struggles  of  the  time.  He  pre- 
served his  religion  pure,  but  turning  from 
the  horrors  of  the  civil  strife,  in  which 
Scripture  texts  were  written  npon  flags, 
and  psalms  sung  to  the  roll  of  drum,  he 
abstained  wholJy  from  religious  contro- 
versy. He  was  known,  however,  as  a 
Huguenot,  and  no  royal  ordinance  could 
alter  his  convictions,  or  drive  the  sturdy 
Potter  in  alarm  out  of  the  way  that  he 
had  chosen  as  the  way  of  truth.  It  was 
said,  therefore,  of  the  old  man,  '  He  re- 
gardeth  not  thee,  O  king,  nor  the  decree 
that  thou  hast  signed,'  and  Palissy  was 
sent  to  the  Bastille.'* 

Poor  old  man!  They  might  as 
well  have  taken  his  life  at  once ;  for 
the  book  of  nature,  on  which  he  loved 
to  look,  could  not  be  read  within  the 
dreary  walls  of  the  dungeon.  But  a 
virtuous  life  is  its  own  reward;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Palissy, 
even  in  his  confinement,  felt  more 
real  happiness  than  the  royal  hypro- 
crite  in  the  midst  of  his  gnilty  plea- 
sures. Nor  was  he  altogether  without 
companionship,  for  wc  are  told  that 
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**  after  a  time,  two  fair  girls,  daugh- 
ters of  Jacqnes  Foncand,  attorney  to 
the  Parliament,  condemned  like  Ber- 
nard for  their  firm  religions  faith, 
shared  with  the  Potter  his  captivitj. 
The  old  man  and  the  girls  sustained 
each  other,  and  awaited  death  to- 
gether." 

A  conclave  of  the  more  violent 
Catholics,  supporters  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  called  ^*  the  Sixteen,"  was  at 
this  time  paramount  in  Paris.  The 
following  extract  speaks  for  itself :  it 
is  impossible  to  peruse  it  without 
emotion : — 

"For  the  death  of  nnsentenced  Re- 
formers the  Sixteen  were  clamorous  ;  one 
of  them,  Mathieu  de  Lannay,  who  had  at 
one  time  been  a  minister  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  solicited  especially  the  public 
execution,  already  too  long  deferred,  of 
the  old  Potter.  This  happened  in  the 
year  1588,  when  Palissy  was  seventy- 
nine  years  old,  and  the  age  of  King 
Henry  III.  was  thirty-seyen.  The  king, 
starched,  frilled,  and  curled,  according 
to  his  own  fantastic  custom,  frequently 
visited  the  prisons,  and  felt  interest  in 
the  old  man,  whom  he  regarded  as  an 
ancient  servant  of  his  mother.  Finding 
that  his  age  would  not  protect  him  from 
the  stake,  the  king  one  day  held  with  the 
Potter  this  discourse,  which  has  been 
preserved  for  us  in  a  contemporary  record. 

'* '  My  good  man,'  said  the  kiug,  '  you 
have  been  forty-five  years  in  the  service 
of  the  queen,  my  mother,  or  in  mine,  and 
we  have  sufiered  you  to  live  in  your  own 
religion,  amidst  all  the  executions  and 
the  massacres.  Now,  however,  I  am  so 
pressed  by  the  Guise  party  and  my  people, 
that  I  have  been  compelled  in  spite  of 
myself  to  imprison  these  poor  women  and 
you;  they  are  to  be  burned  to-morrow, 
and  you  also, if  you  will  not  be  converted.' 

"  '  Sire,'  answered  the  old  man,  *  the 
Count  de  Maulcvrier  came  yesterday,  on 
your  part,  promising  life  to  these  two 
sisters  if  they  would  each  give  you  a 
night.  They  replied  that  they  would 
now  be  martyrs  for  their  own  honour,  as 
well  as  for  the  honour  of  God.  You  have 
said  several  times  that  you  feel  pity  for 
me  ;  but  it  is  I  who  pity  you,  who  have 
said  '  I  am  compelled.'  That  is  not 
speaking  like  a  king.  These  girls  and  1, 
who  have  part  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
we  will  teach  you  to  talk  royally.  The 
Guisarts,  all  your  people,  and  yourself, 
cannot  compel  a  Potter  to  bow  down  to 
images  of  clay.' 

**  The  girls  were  burnt  a  few  months 
afterwards,  in  June  1588.  The  news  of 
their  death  reaching  the  Hugnenot  camp, 


Monsieur  du  Plessis  said  to  the  King  of 
Navarre,  shortly  to  be  King  Henry  IV. 
of  France  :  '  Courage,  sire  !  since  even 
our  girls  can  face  death  for  the  GtMpel.''* 

And  in  the  following  year,  Palissy 
died  in  the  Bastille. 

To  Mr  Morley  we  feel  greatly  in- 
debted for  making  us  acquainted  with 
this  worthy  of  the  olden  time.  But 
we  must  be  allowed  a  word  or  two  of 
criticism.  His  evident  anxiety  to  do 
justice  to  his  subject,  has  led  him  into 
an  error  which  we  could  wish  to  8e& 
amended.  Great  part  of  the  first 
volume  is  a  romance,  and  not  a  bio- 
graphy —  characters  are  introduced 
without  any  actual  warrant,  and  con- 
versations which  never  took  place  are 
detailed.  It  is  quite  true  that  he 
inserts  saving-clauses  such  as  these  : 
— "  So  might  Montluc  have  spoken 
in  the  year  1528,"  and—"  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  Palissy  was  a  day's  journey 
from  Paris  on  the  11th  of  February 
1535,  being  then  about  twenty-five 
years  old;"  but  their  introduction,  in 
reality,  spoils  the  effect  which  they  are 
intended  to  produce.  The  romancer 
ought  to  be  the  last  man  to  cast  dis- 
credit on  his  own  tale — the  biographer 
must  not  be  a  romancer,  else  half  his 
credit  is  gone.  The  sole  efi*ect  of  these 
imaginary  conversations  is  to  make  us 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  genuine 
portion  of  the  book;  and,  now  that  we 
have  got  Palissy,  we  love  him  so 
much  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
him.  We  are  even  afraid  that  we  shall 
become  fanatical  on  the  subject  of 
Palissy  ware,  and  fall  a  victim  to 
Nisbet,  on  account  of  our  regard  for 
the  Potter.  Again,  there  are  by  far 
too  many  digressions  in  this  book. 
Surely  it  was  not  necessary,  be- 
cause Palissy  had  surveyed  the  salt- 
marshes  of  Saintonge,  to  give  ns  an 
account  of  salt-making,  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  gabelle.  We  acknowledge 
the  value  of  the  information;  but  it 
is  out  of  place,  and  detracts  from 
the  interest  of  the  nairative.  Poets 
are  well  aware  that  episodes  are  very 
dangerous,  as  marring  the  unity  of 
the  design ;  and  Homer,  the  prince 
of  story-tellers,  very  rarely  indulges 
in  such  discurstons.  Mr  Morley,  on 
the  contrary,  is  as  episodical  as 
Ariosto.  In  this  book  of  his,  we 
have  separate  sketches  —  and  not 
sketches  either,  for  they  are  elabo- 
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rately  done— of  Calvin  and  of  Para- 
celsus-^the  Reformer  and  the  Qnack 
— which  cany  ns  away  altogether 
from  Palissy,  who  ought  to  be  his 
sole  Achilles.  Then,  there  are  long 
extracts  from  works. which  possibly 
Palissy  might  have  written,  bnt  of 
the  authorship  of  which  there  is  no 
shadow  of  proof;  and  thus  Mr  Mor- 
ley  really  damages  himself,  without 
in  the  least  advancing  the  reputation 
of  his  favourite  hero.  In  short,  the 
book  is  too  much  spun  out.  It  will 
stand  great  curtailment ;  and,  if  re- 
duced from  two  volumes  to  one,  by 
dint  of  judicious  excision,  it  will  form 
a  work  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
in  every  library. 

And  for  this  reason — that  never 
was  the  nobility  of  labour  more  wor- 
thily— we  may  say  more  splendidly — 
displayed  than  in  the  case  of  Palissy. 
He  worked  for  the  great  men  of  this 
world  in  their  generation,  but  he  kept 
his  soul  untarnished  by  their  vices. 
He  brought  to  them,  in  the  unwhole- 
some atmosphere  of  their  homes,  les- 
sons which  he  had  gathered  under  the 


influence  of  the  all- seeing  sun;  and 
who  can  say  what  influence,  in  a  cor- 
rupted time,  one  touch  of  nature  may 
not  produce?  As  an  artist  and  a 
philosopher  be  stands  almost  in  isola- 
tion. But  he  was  far  more  than  that. 
He  was  a  Christian  of  the  temper  of 
the  early  martyrs — not  a  reviler  of 
others,  nor  a  highflying  eccentric 
mystagogue — but  a  man  who  tested 
the  practice  of  the  Church  by  the 
doctrines  which  it  professed  to  pro- 
mulgate, but  could  not  change ;  and 
who  would  not,  even  for  the  sake  of 
life,  refuse  his  testimony  to  what  he 
knew  to  be  the  truth.  There  are,  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  many  names, 
far  more  conspicuous  hitherto  than 
that  of  Bernard  Palissy ;  bnt  we  doubt 
much — for  strong  temptations  were 
in  his  way — whether  any  one  of  them 
is  entitled  to  be  ranked  higher  than 
**  Master  Bernard  of  the  Tuileries," 
who  gave  up  the  ghost  at  the  age  of 
eighty ;  and  of  whom  it  is  not  irreve- 
rent to  say,  that  he  both  endured 
the  pang,  and  won  the  palm  of  the 
martyr. 


IKCOME-TAX   REFORM. 


The  people  and  Parliament  of  this 
kingdom  have  now  before  them  a 
self-imposed  task,  the  magnitude  and 
difiSculty  of  which  is  not  yet  fully 
understood  among  us — the  task  of 
constructing  an  equitable  system  of 
direct  taxation.  There  has  of  late 
been  shown  in  some  quarters  an 
anxiety  to  shrink  from  this  necessary 
consequence  of  the  policy  so  solemnly 
approved  and  ratified  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  It  has  been  hinted 
by  some,  who  now  hold  high  places 
in  the  Queen's  Council,  that  a  man 
may  be  a  very  good  Free-Trader 
without  being  a  supporter  of  direct 
taxation  at  aU.  What,  then,  are  we 
to  understand  as  the  meaning  of  the 
recent  remarkable  resolutions?  If 
they  have  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is 
surely  this — that  we,  through  our  re- 
presentatives, have  entered  into  a 
mutual  bond  and  compact  to  carry 
out  a  certain  plan,  which  is  as  yet 
only  partially  commenced — that  we 
have  made  a  national  vow,  and  sworn 
'^to  keep  it  always  with  an  equal 


mind,"  to  go  on  in  our  present  course 
— not  to  stop  half  way,  but  in  all  ear- 
nestness and  good  faith  to  proceed 
as  speedily  as  we  can  to  remove  all 
the  indirect  taxes  that  interfere  with  the 
free  application  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry. This  we  have  formally  re- 
solved to  do ;  and  if  we  can  do  so, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the 
public  revenue  in  any  other  way  than 
by  extending  and  increasing  direct 
taxation,  then  is  finance  assuredly 
the  most  occult  and  mysterious  of 
all  sciences. 

The  question,  then,  is  no  longer 
how  to  avoid  a  financial  destiny, 
which  has  become  inevitable — at  all 
events,  for  some  time  to  come — but 
how  we  can  best  prepare  for  it. 
Direct  taxation,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  we  must  have ;  it  therefore  be- 
comes our  duty  to  aid  in  rendering  its 
operation  as  little  detrimental  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  choosing  that  form  which 
shall  be  least  oppressive.  And,  first 
of  all,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
acquire  dear  and  accurate  notions  as 
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to  the  defects  of  the  existing  tax  on 
property  and  income,  and  of  the  plans 
which  have  been  suggested  for  re- 
forming it.  The  large  body  of  evi- 
dence collected  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1851-52  has  now  been  for 
some  time  before  the  country ;  and 
although  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
share  in  the  regret  of  the  insatiable 
member  of  Montrose,  that  the  in- 
quiry was  not  continued  further,  on 
some  points  there  are,  nevertheless, 
very  ample  materials  in  the  two 
volumes  of  the  Report  for  forming 
a  judgment,  both  as  to  the  grievances 
of  the  tax,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  remediable. 

A  very  cursory  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject shows  the  necessity  of  keeping  in 
view  the  distinction  between  those 
evils  which  are  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  any  income-tax,  and  are 
therefore  incurable,  and  those  inci- 
dental defects  arising  out  of  the  spe- 
cific system  of  our  present  statute, 
which  are  more  or  less  capable  of 
being  alleviated  or  removed.  It  is 
to  the  last  class  of  evils  that  we  wish 
first  to  direct  attention  ;  and  although 
the  following  classification  of  them  is 
obviously  not  an  exhaustive  one,  we 
shall,  nevertheless,  overtake  the  most 
prominent,  if  we  divide  tliem  in  to  three 
heads,  as  arising  from — 1st,  The  Ex- 
emptions ;  2d,  The  facilities  of  eva- 
sion ;  3d,  The  inequalities  of  the  tax. 

I.  Exemptions. — No  explanation 
has  ever  been  afforded  which  can  lead 
to  understand   the  principle  on 
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which  it  was  determined,  in  1842,  to 
fix  the  limit  of  rateable  income  at 
£150.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  any  regard  to 
principle  at  all  in  the  matter,  or  any 
actuating  reason,  except  the  pruden- 
tial policy  of  purchasing  popular  assent 
to  an  otherwise  unpopular  measure, 
by  holding  out  the  bribe  of  immunity 
to  those  whose  opposition  would  have 
been  most  troublesome.  Some  ade- 
quate cause  surely  was  required  for 
so  remarkable  a  deviation  from  the 
principles  of  the  former  income-tax 


latter  firom  the  operation  of  the  tax, 
it  commenced  at  £60  a-year,  and  rose 
by  a  graduated  scale  np  to  £200. 
The  same  amonnts  were  adhered  to 
in  the  numerous  amending  acts  np  to 
1803,  when  an  alteration  was  intro- 
duced which  sto^sped  the  graduation  at 
£150— the  lower  limit  of  £60  being 
still  retained.  The  next  change  was 
made  by  what  is  called  Lord  Henry 
Petty's  Act,  in  1806,  by  which  the 
exemption  was  altogether  abolished 
as  to  income  arising  from  realised 
property,  with  certain  exceptions,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  in  favour 
of  properties  of  less  than  £5  annual 
value,  belonging  to  labourers  with 
wages  not  exceeding  30s.  a-week. 
The  same  act  restricted  the  exemp- 
tion on  profits  of  trade,  by  bringing 
down  the  minimum  from  £60  to  £50 
a-year.  These  limits  were  adopted 
into  all  the  subsequent  acts  np  to 
1816,  when  the  tax  finally  ceaseo. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
former  legislation,  then,  we  can  dis- 
cern a  definite,  just,  and  intelligible 
principle  in  the  exemption,  that  there 
shall  be  no  immunity  beyond  the 
class  of  ordinary  day-labourers  and 
artisans,  whose  earnings  are  only  suf- 
ficient to  provide  the  necessary  sub- 
sistence and  minor  luxuries  for  a 
family;  that  all  beyond  that  limit 
shall  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  com- 
mon burden.  What  reason  can  be 
given  for  our  departure  from  so  plain 
and  reasonable  a  principle,  thus  rati- 
fied by  all  former  legislation,  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  country  ?  With 
the  exception  of  this  single  point,  the 
measure  of  1842  was,  in  all  its  im- 
portant details,  a  virtual  transcript  of 
the  previous  enactments  of  the  War 
Income-tax.  What  were  the  grounds 
for  introducing  so  marked  an  altera- 
tion ?  We  know  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  were 
never  consulted  on  the  question  of 
the  exemption.  If  their  opinion  had 
been  asked,  they  would  doubtless 
have  declared  then,  as  they  declare 
now,  that  its  effect  is  most  pernicious 


enactments.     When  Mr  Pitt,  in  1798,  .  and  embarrassing.     But  their  adyice 


first  had  recourse  to  an  impost  on  in- 
come, he  determined  that  it  should 
be  made  to  embrace  all  incomes  what- 
ever, above  such  an  amount  as  should 
be  equivalent  to  the  wages  of  daily 
labour ;  and  in  order  to  exclude  these 


was  not  even  called  for.  It  was  not^ 
then,  on  account  of  any  anticipated 
difficulty  in  the  assessment  or  collec- 
tion of  the  tax  on  incomes  from  £60 
to  £150,  that  this  change  was  thought 
advisable.  Previous  experience  showed 
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that  there  was  no  practical  obstacle 
to  warrant  it.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  leaders  of  thB  Opposition,  includ- 
ing Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  and  Mr  Baring,  condemned 
the  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  tax, 
and  challenged  the  Minister  to  jostify 
it.  The  challenge  was  studiously 
evaded.  But  the  motive  for  the  limi- 
tation, though  not  avowed,  was  no 
mystery  to  any  one.  Every  member 
of  the  House  saw  as  plainlj'  as  if  the 
declaration  had  been  printed  with  the 
votes,  that  the  purpose  was  to  buy  up 
and  neutralise  the  clamorous  hostility 
which  was  anticipated  from  that  class 
of  small  voters  who  exercise  so  over- 
whelming an  influence  in  urban  con- 
stituencies. Well  did  the  device  fulfil 
its  intention.  The  astntest  of  Pre- 
miers knew  well  how  to  lull  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Ten- pound  Cerberus — 

**  Melle  soporatom  et  medicatis  fnigibus  offum 
objicit ;" 

and  straightway  the  bristling  vigilance 
of  the  many -headed  lapses  into 
placid  slumber. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that, 
under  a  system  which  is  nominally 
and  professedly  the  most  equitable  of 
all  taxes,  660,000  persons,  who  would 
have  been  chargeable  under  Mr  Pitt's 
Acts,  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years 
wholly  excused  from  bearing  any  por- 
tion of  the  burden;  and  that  every 
man  of  the  340,000  from  whom  it  is 
now  collected  has  been  compelled  to 
pay  not  only  his  own  share,  but  that 
of  two  other  persons. 

There  is  no  axiom  in  political  philo- 
sophy more  self  evident  than  this, 
that  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
civil  government  constitutes  a  valid 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  government. 
And  the  most  immediate  and  neces- 
sary consequence  to  which  this  axiom 
leads  us  is,  that  compulsory  taxation 
should  be  universal.  For  as  the  pur- 
poses of  government  comprehend  all 
interests,  the  obligation  applies  to 
every  member  of  the  community  to 
whom  the  law  guarantees  the  undis- . 
tnrbed  possession  of  his  property — 
liberty  of  action — the  free  employ- 
ment of  his  labour — the  uncontrolled 
use  of  his  natural  powers  and  incli- 
nations. It  is  not  the  possession  of 
property  alone,  then,  or  of  any  parti- 


cular species  of  property,  that  implies 
liability  to  taxation,  bnt  any  partici- 
pation whatever  in  the  namerous 
innominate  benefits  which  the  exist- 
ence of  a  government  secures  to  the 
labonring  peasant  as  well  as  to  the 
noble.  What  may  be  the  precise 
amount  of  benefit  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  each  individual,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  determine.  Yon  cannot 
analyse  the  objects  and  functions  of 
government,  and  affix  a  determinate 
money- value  to  each  of  them.  Yon 
cannot  answer  the  demand  of  taxa- 
tion by  saying — here  are  certain  state 
institutions  from  which  I  have  derived 
no  advantage ;  and  as  it  is  unjust  to 
make  a  man  pay  for  what  he  has  not 
used,  I  mu^t  be  exempted.  It  is  clear 
that  the  various  institutions  of  a  state 
can  only  be  regarded  as  integrant 
parts  of  an  organic  whole,  and  cannot 
be  parcelled  out,  invoiced,  and  priced 
like  bales  in  a  warehouse.  AH  those 
visionary  schemes  of  taxation,  there- 
fore, which  set  out  with  the  specious 
principle  of  estimating  the  share  of 
protection  which  each  man  enjoys, 
and  of  assessing  him  in  strict  arith- 
metical proportion  to  it,  turn  out  de- 
lusive and  nugatory.  It  would  be 
just  as  easy  and  practicable  for  the 
managers  of  a  theatre  to  charge  each 
spectator,  not  according  to  the  place 
he  occupied,  but  on  some  vague  com- 
putation of  the  relative  amount  of 
gratification  he  had  derived  from  the 
entertainments.  Thus  much  only  is 
certain — that  we  do  all  of  us  derive 
some  advantage  from  living  under  a 
system  of  settled  law  and  defence 
against  aggression ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, wholly  to  exempt  any  one  from 
contributing  to  the  expense  is  mani- 
festly to  that  extent  a  spoliation  of 
those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  his 
share. 

The  first  and  most  essential  general 
rule,  then,  of  every  equitable  system 
of  direct  or  compulsory  taxation  is, 
that  its  operation  should  be  universal. 
It  remans  to  see  whether  there  are 
any  considerations  which  may  limit 
or  qualify  this  universality. 

Exemption  from  a  tax  on  property 
and  income  can  be  justified  on  two 
grounds  only.  The  first  of  these  is 
founded  on  the  equitable  law,  that 
taxation  should  never  trench  npon 
necessaries.    The  right  to  subsistence 
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OTerrides  all  other  claims,  and  it  is 
snperfltiities  only  that  form  the  proper 
field  of  the  tax-gatherer.  All  incomes, 
therefore,  that  will  do  no  more  than 
provide  the  necessary  food,  lodging, 
and  cIothiDg  for  a  family  mnst  be  ex- 
cluded from  assessment.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  limit  mnst,  of  course, 
be  in  some  degree  arbitrary ;  but  the 
amonnt  assumed  by  Mr  Pitt  of  £60 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  a 
fair  and  not  illiberal  one.  To  that 
extent  their  exemption  is  justifiable. 
Bat  it  is  manifest  that  no  viodication 
on  this  ground  can  be  pled  for  the 
present  system.  No;  one  (except, 
perhaps,  the  notorious  member  for 
Carlisle)  can  maintain  that  the  re- 
qnisites  of  life  and  health  cannot  be 
procured  for  a  less  sum  than  £150 
per  annum,  or  that  £150  in  1853  is 
only  equivalent  to  £60  in  1798.  It 
is  indisputable,  that  a  weekly  wage  of 
14s.  wiU  now  go  as  far  in  the  purchase 
of  the  necessaries  of  subsistence,  and 
of  those  minor  luxuries  which  stand 
next  to  necessaries,  as  20s.  a-week 
did  during  the  war;  so  that,  if  any 
alteration  was  to  be  made  in  Mr  Pitt's 
standard,  it  onght,  in  all  reason,  to 
have  been  in  the  way  of  reduction, 
and  not  of  increase.*  The  only  other 
ground  of  total  exemption  is  one  of 
expediency.  As  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience, it  may  be  desirable  to  strike 
ont  assessments  of  so  trifling  an 
amount  that  the  produce  of  the  tax 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting it — when,  in  short,  it  is  brought 
down  to  a  point  where  it  ceases  to  be 
profitable.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
allege  this  as  a  reason  for  passing 
over  all  incomes  below  £150.  The 
smallness  of  the  amounts  was  not 
found  to  form  any  practical  obstacle 
to  levying  on  sums  as  low  as  £60 
under  Mr  Pitt's  scale,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  that  there 


would  be  any  insuperable  difficulty 
under  the  present  one.  At  the  rate 
of  7d.  per  pound,  the  charge  on  a  £60 
income  would  be  £1,  15s.,  which  can 
scarcely  be  represented  as  so  incon- 
siderable a  sum  as  not  to  be  worth 
recovering,  especially  when  we  know 
that  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
charging  and  collecting  83.  for  a  terrier 
dog,  or  12s.  for  armorial  bearings. 

When  we  come  to  view  the  question 
by  the  light  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee,  we  find  that 
on  no  point  is  the  testimony  of  the 
thirty-seven  witnesses  examined  by 
them  so  decided  and  unanimous  as  in 
condemning  the  present  system  of 
exemption.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Mr  Stuart  Mill,  every  one  con- 
curs in  recommending,  either  on  the 
gronnd  of  justice  or  of  policy,  that 
the  limit  should  be  greatly  lowered ; 
and  the  majority  of  opinions  indicate 
the  old  point  of  £60  as  that  at  which 
the  tax  should  commence.  One  and 
all  of  the  experienced  officers  of  the 
revenue  consulted  by  the  Committee 
agree  in  considering  the  present  ex- 
emption not  only  as  an  indefensible 
anomaly  in  itself,  but  as  forming,  so 
long  as  it  is  retained,  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  fair  and 
uniform  operation  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  In  the  schedules 
A  and  C,  including  rent  of  real 
property  and  dividends  of  stock,  par- 
ticularly, it  is  found  to  give  rise  to 
endless  evasions  and  frauds,  which 
there  is  no  means  of  detecting.  The 
attempts  to  escape  payment  of  the 
tax  on  profits  of  trade  and  professional 
incomes,  although  very  numerous, 
are  checked  to  a  certain  degree  by 
the  surveillance  of  the  local  officers, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  parties  en- 
ables them  to  make  some  rough  guess 
as  to  whether  the  amonnt  is  over  or 
under  £150  a-year.  But  a  trades- 
man may  make  good  a  claim  for  ex- 


*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  United  States,  whose  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion is  so  often  held  up  as  an  example  to  us,  exemption  is  unknown.  By  a  separate 
statute,  a  certain  amount  of  each  man's  property  (250  dullar.-i)  is  exempted  from 
being  taken  in  execution,  even  for  a  public  debt.  But  the  assessment  for  taxation 
goes  down  to  the  very  lowest.  In  Prussia,  the  "  classen-steuer  " — the  principal 
direct  tax — comprehends  even  day-labourers  and  journeymen.  In  Bavaria  there  is 
a  general  income-tax,  from  which  the  fint  200  florins  (about  £17)  of  every  person's 
income  is  exempted.  In  Saxony  a  similar  deduction  is  allowed,  the  amount,  how- 
ever, being  about  £28.  In  Austria,  the  only  exemptions  are  salaries  of  QOO  florins, 
rents  of  300  florins,  and  the  wages  of  the  lowest  classes  of  labourers. 
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emption  under  schedule  D,  and  satisfy 
the  assessors  that  his  profits  are  under 
the  mark,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
may  have  a  house  in  Yorkshire,  or  a 
mortgage  on  land  in  a  distant  county, 
or  railway  shares,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  know  anything  about. 
A  vast  variety  of  similar  cases  occur, 
which,  under  the  present  system,  no 
vigilance  whatever  can  enable  the 
officers  to  discover  or  check,  but  which 
would  be  very  materially  diminished 
by  reducing  the  exemption  from  £150 
to  £60  on  all  income  from  realised 
property,  and  still  more  effectually 
stopped  by  abolishing  it  altogether. 
As  matters  stand  now,  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  investigating  claims  of  ex- 
emption and  of  repayment  are  enor- 
mous— the  results  of  such  investigation 
being,  after  all,  most  unsatisfactory. 

We  have  not  yet  touched  on  the 
monster  exemption  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land. We  are  not  disposed  to  can- 
vass very  strictly  the  reasons  which 
were  assigned  in  1842  for  excepting 
at  one  sweep  the  whole  income  of  that 
kingdom  from  the  operation  of  the 
tax.  It  is  sufficient  that  whatever 
strength  there  was  in  the  claim  ad 
misericordiam^  then  put  forward  for 
that  division  of  the  empire,  is  now  ex- 
tinguished. The  concession  of  a  ten 
years'  immunity  may  surely  be  held 
an  ample  acquittal  of  the  debt ;  and 
it  would  puzzle  even  Hibernian  inge- 
nuity to  point  out  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse  for  further  indulgence.  There 
is  one  reason  sometimes  adduced  for 
this  exemption  which  seems  to  us 
nothing  short  of  audacious.  It  is  said, 
that  as  there  are  no  assessed  taxes  in 
Ireland,  there  is  no  machinery  for 
levying  an  Income-tax.  What!  is 
the  successful  evasion  of  an  old  tax  to 
be  turned  into  a  pretext  for  shuffling 
off  a  new  one  ;  or  is  it  pretended  that 
the  produce  of  the  tax  would  not  de- 
fray the  cost  of  providing  the  neces- 
sai-y  means  of  levying  it  ?  It  was  one 
of  the  few  faulty  points  of  Mr  Dis- 
raeli^s  admirable  plan  of  Income-tax 
reform  that  it  continued,  to  a  certain 
extent,  an  inequality  which  ought  in 
strict  justice  to  be  totally  abolished. 
If  it  were  still  considered  desirable  to 
draw  some  line  of  distinction,  it  would 
have  silenced  all  reasonable  grumblers 
at  least,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  if  income  in  Ireland,  from 


whatever  source,  had  been  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  it  has  been  in  Eng- 
land hitherto,  and  an  exemption 
granted  to  all  below  £150  a-year. 
At  all  events,  it  is  quite  dear  that 
things  cannot  continue  as  they  are, 
even  for  another  year.  Whoever  be 
the  Minister,  Parliament  can  no  longer 
sanction  so  glaring  an  injustice  as  that, 
while  the  national  creditors  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  are  inexorably 
mulcted  of  a  portion  of  their  interest 
before  it  reaches  them,  the  accident 
of  a  six  months*  residence  in  Ireland 
should  enable  others  to  draw  no  less 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  the 
public  money,  in  the  shape  of  dividends 
through  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  withont 
a  single  sixpence  of  deduction.  Some 
time  must  yet  elapse  before  the  mys- 
terious curtain  is  drawn  aside,  behind 
which  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  labouring  at  that  new  finan- 
cial device  which  is  to  eclipse  that  of 
his  predecessor.  At  present  we  know 
nothing  more  of  it  than  the  Attorney- 
General.  All  the  information  we 
have,  is  the  assurance  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's adniirers  that  it  will  contain 
no  alarming  novelties — an  assurance 
which  we  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  believing.  But  this  we  do  know, 
that  unless,  in  dealing  with  the  In- 
come-tax, he  makes  provision  for 
administering  justice  to  Ireland,  or 
something  at  least  approaching  to 
justice,  a  British  Parliament  will 
know  the  reason  why. 

The  data  which  we  possess  for  esti- 
mating the  probable  increase  of  re- 
venue by  extending  the  tax  to  Ireland, 
and  to  incomes  of  £60,  are  necessarily 
imperfect ;  but  those  taken  by  Dr 
Farr  for  the  basis  of  his  calculation 
are  probably  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  Assuming  that  the  average 
of  incomes,  and  its  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  chargeable,  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1801,  Dr  Farr  is  of  opinion  that,  by 
descending  to  incomes  of  £50,  about 
1,000,000  of  persons  in  Great  Britain 
alone  (as  we  understand  \\\m)  would 
be  rendered  liable  to  the  tax  who  now 
wholly  escape  it;  and  that  the  amount 
of  income  thus  brought  under  assess- 
ment would  be  £83,380,000,  which, 
at  the  present  rate  of  7d.  a-pound, 
would  yield  a  clear  addition  to  the 
revenue  of  nearly  £2,400,000. 
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Whatl  it  is  said,  do  70a  really 
contemplate  the  sabjection  of  so  vast 
a  body  of  the  people  to  a  burden  from 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  free  ? 
Do  yoa  seriously  believe  you  can 
carry  the  proposed  extension,  how- 
ever undeniably  just  it  may  be,  in  the 
face  of  a  million  of  interested  and  de- 
termined opponents  ?  Will  any  House 
of  Commons  dare  even  to  consider 
such  a  proposal  ?    ^ 

The  question  thus  sometimes  ex- 
pressed suggests  a  new  and  very 
serious  view  of  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion. The  truth  is,  that  this  ques- 
tion of  exemption  involves  within  it 
another  of  far  weightier  import  than 
the  adjustment  of  any  single  tax 
whatever.  When  we  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  Income-tax  for  the  last 
ten  yearSf  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
taxable  income  of  the  country  was 
arbitrarily  excluded  from  assessment, 
these  considerations  cannot  fail  to 
awake  grave  anticipations  as  to  the 
nltimate  consequences  of  an  elective 
system  which  places  in  the  hands  of 
one  section  of  the  community  the 
dangerous  and  tempting  power  of  re- 
lieving themselves  from  taxation  at 
the  expense  of  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours. As  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
there  can  be  no  dispute.  The  number 
of  persons  in  Great  Britiun  enjoying 
incomes  of  £60  and  upwards  is  pro- 
bably about  1,000,000.  The  number 
of  electors  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same.  Speaking  generally,  the  area 
of  the  frauchise,  and  the  area  of  rate- 
abiiity  to  a  £60  Income-tax,  are  both 
co-extensive  and  coincident ;  they  . 
would  comprehend  nearly  the  same 
persons.  In  a  season  of  great  finan- 
cial embarrassment  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  an  extraor- 
dinary tax.  But  the  majority  of  the 
all> powerful  million  resolve,  through 
their  representatives,  that,  instead  of 
each  paying  his  pro  raid  proportion  of 
the  impost,  it  shall  be  assessed  exdo- 
sively  on  the  minority,  amounting  to 
about  340,000.  The  injured  section 
is,  at  the  same  time,  coaxed  into 
silence  and  acquiescence  by  a  pledge 
and  assurance  that  the  burden  is  only 
a  temporary  one,  that  it  will  be 
withdrawn  on  the  first  opportunity, 
as  soon  as  the  emergency  is  over,  and 
At  all  events  at  the  end  of  five  yean. 


But  not  only  are  no  measnres  taken 
during  that  period  for  redeeming  the 
pledge,  but  the  Legislature,  nrg^  by 
the  electoral  majority,  proceed  to 
cripple  the  ordinary  sources  of  reve- 
nue by  reckless  rednctions,  so  as  to 
render  the  promised  removal  of  the 
tax  at  the  end  of  the  covenafited 
period  absolutely  impossible.  Its  con- 
tinuation for  three  years  more,  with  a 
renewed  promise  of  abolition,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  faithless  policy. 
The  ever  •  clamorous  majority  are 
gp*atified  by  still  further  surrenders  of 
the  duties  which  they  condder  most 
inconvenient  to  themselves;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  three  years,  the  same 
plea  of  necessity  is  again  employed, 
and  again  prevails.  This  last  proro- 
gation is  now  abont  to  expire ;  and  we 
have  yet  to  see  whether  the  finance 
minister  will  attempt  a  repetition  of 
this  stale  and  melancholy  farce,  which 
has  deceived  no  one,  and  disgusted 
all ;  or,  in  the  event  of  the  tax  being 
made  permanent,  will  venture  to  ren- 
der it  impartial  as  well  as  permanent, 
by  extending  its  area.  If  not  —  if  it 
shall  turn  out  either  that  the  Cabinet 
d(tre  not,  or  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  not,  compel  the  660,000 
electors  under  the  £150  mark  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  burden— if,  in 
short,  the  dominant  ten-pound  interest 
shall  prove  nnscmpulons  enough,  and 
powerful  enough,  to  set  the  just 
claims  of  the  muaority  at  defiance, 
what  are  we  to  look  to  for  the  fhtnre  ? 
The  rule  of  equal  taxation  once  repu- 
diated, where  is  the  aggression  to 
stop?  Graduation  of  taxation— which 
is  only  a  ronndabout  phrase  for  spo- 
liation— seems  even  already  a  familiar 
idea  to  the  ^*-  most  advanced  "  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Have  our  present 
Ministers — have  the  owners  of  real 
property — the  holders  of  Grovemment 
stock— -the  wealthy  bankers  and  mer- 
chants of  onr  great  cities,  pondered 
these  prognostics?— do  they  see  quite 
clearly  to  what  all  this  is  tending? 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown  availed 
himself  of  a  remarkable  occasion  to 
assure  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
spirit  of  Democracy  is  extinct,  and 
the  fear  of  it  superstitious — that  oil 
all  the  political  horison  he  could  nol 
deacry  the  slightest  indication  of  iueh 
an  inflneaoe.    If  we  cannot  point  oil 
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to  Lord  Aberdeen  anj  positive  proof 
of  a  democratic  tendency,  we  can  at 
least  imagine  one.  We  can  imagine 
the  possible  case  of  a  government 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
renewing  a  pnblic  impost,  and  either 
shrinking  from  redressing  its  acknow- 
ledged injastice,  or  evacUng  the  task 
by  some  illnsive  manoonvre,  from  a 
dread  of  offending  one  privileged  and 
powerful  section  of  the  community. 
We  know  not  what  Lord  Aberdeen 
might  think  of  such  a  case ;  but  if  it 
should  occur,  it  would  convey  to  our 
mind  a  proof  of  a  despotic  and  peril- 
ous democratic  influence  as  convin- 
cing as  tumultuous  aggression  or  open 
revolt.  **  Labefactaut  il  fundamenta 
reipublicas ;  concordiam  primum,  quas 
esse  non  potest,  cum  aliis  adimuntur, 
aliis  condonantur  pecuniae,  deindc 
scquitatem,  quas  tollitnr  omnis  si 
habere  suum  cuique  non  licet.''  As  a 
commentary  on  the  Premier's  de- 
claration, we  subjoin  the  following 
remarks  from  the  TimtSy  the  truth  of 
which  is  the  more  striking,  from  their 
occurring  in  a  jouiiial  so  often  swayed 
arbitrio  popular  is  aura : — 

''To  confess  the  truth,  justice  and 
morality  are  now  as  much  out  of  place 
la  taxation  as  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  borough  member 
in  the  House  who  would  dare  to  endanger 
his  seat  by  Toting  for  the  enlargement 
and  extension  of  the  inhabited-house- 
duty.  The  smaller  £10  householders  are, 
as  a  body,  more  powerful  than  the  whole 
House  of  Lords,  not  to  say  the  Crown 
itself.  They  feel  themselves  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  country  ;  and  as  the 
privileged  classes  in  France,  before  the 
first  Revolution,  exempted  themselves 
from  taxes,  so  does  this  new  privileged 
class,  created  by  the  Reform  Bill,  con- 
sider itself  entitled  to  exempt  itself  from 
paying  any  direct  tax  at  all,  and  as  few 

indirect  taxes  as  possible 

This  is  not  a  righteous  or  convenient 
state  of  things.  Justice  demands  that 
direct  taxation  should  begin  with  repre- 
sentation, and  that  when  a  man  is  one 
of  the  constituency,  he  should  not  ob- 
ject to  pay  for  his  privilege."— rwii€», 
December. 

The  whole  of  the  views  on  this 
branch  of  the  Income-tax  question, 
expressed  by  Mr  Hume  in  the  Draft 
Beport  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Select  Committee,  are  conceived  in  a 
wise   and  impartial  spirit ;    and  it 


appears  to  ns  that  the  easiest,  fairest, 
and  most  obvious  mode  of  carrying 
them  into  execution,  would  be  to  re- 
vert to  the  enactments  and  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1806.  Whether  it  might 
bo  possible  to  engraft  upon  it  the 
plan  of  a  small  nniform  deduction 
from  all  incomes,  as  is  done  in  several 
of  the  Continental  states,  the  evidence 
affords  us  no  sufficient  means  of  judg- 
ing. Some  of  the  witnesses,  indeed, 
recommend  it ;  but  an  obvious  diffi- 
culty arises  in  the  smallness  of  the 
sums  which  would  have  to  be  levied 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  scsde, — 
a  difficulty  which  might  perhaps  be 
overcome,  however,  by  giving  the 
owners  of  the  lower  class  of  incomes 
— say  those  between  £50  and  £75— 
the  option  of  relieving  themselves 
from  assessment  by  the  payment  of 
a  small  fixed  composition.  But 
whether  this  part  of  Mr  Hume's 
scheme  can  be  carried  out  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  general  principle  with 
which  ho  concludes  his  review  of 
exemption : — "  As  the  revenue  of  the 
country  is  expended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  or  of  personal  rights, 
and  for  objects  of  national  utility, 
your  Committee  can  see  no  valid 
reason  whatever  why  every  subject  of 
her  Majesty  should  not  be  taxed  in 
proportion  to  his  means.  To  levy  a 
tax  on  a  small  portion  of  the  owners 
of  the  property  of  the  country,  is  in- 
equitable and  dangerous."  —  Second 
Report,  xxiii. 

11.  Facilities  ofEvasion.— Among 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
was  a  certain  Mr  Jeffrey,  draper  of 
Liverpool,  who  had  been  delegated  by 
the  Financial  Reform  Association  of 
that  city  to  expound  their  views  as  to 
finance  in  general,  and  the  Income-tax 
in  particular.  In  the  course  of  his 
examination,  he  states  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  if  the  tax  were  fairly  ad- 
justed, a  false  return  would  be  a  very 
rare  thing  indeed.  On  being  asked 
what  induces  him  to  think  so?  he 
replies,  with  a  naive  simplicity,  which 
must  have  been  quite  refreshing  to  the 
Committee  in  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
agreeable labours,  '*  Because,  when  a 
man  feels  that  he  is  fairly  taxed,  / 
believe  it  has  been  found  he  does  not 
object  to  t7.**    So  charming  a  piece  of 
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innocence  occurring  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  startling  revelations  of  sys- 
tematic fraud  on  the  revenue,  looks  as 
oddly  out  of  place  as  a  verse  of  Watts* 
Hymns  in  the  Newgate  Calendar,  If 
there  be  any  truth  whatever  in  the 
worthy  draper^s  charitable  aphorism, 
the  Income-tax  roust  be  the  nnfairest 
under  the  sun ;  for  never,  surely,  has 
such  a  mass  of  evasion  and  deceit  been 
exposed  to  the  public  as  in  the  volumes 
before  us.  One  statement  will  suffice 
to  give  some  idea  of  its  extent.  If  a 
roan,  after  being  surcharged,  pays  the 
full  assessment  without  appeal,  that 
fact  may,  in  the  majority  of  casee^  be 
taken  as  a  pretty  strong  presumption 
of  an  attempt  at  evading  payment, 
either  by  abstaining  from  giving  a 
return  of  his  means,  or  by  giving  an 
incorrect  return.  Now,  from  a  return 
furnished  to  the  Select  Committee,  it 
Appears  that  the  number  of  surcharges 
made  in  one  year  in  England  and 
Wales,  (exclusive  of  Scotland,)  under 
Schedule  B  alone,  was  43,690;  and 
that,  out  of  these  cases,  the  immense 
proportion  of  32,385  never  ventured 
on  an  appeal,  but  quietly  paid  the 
surcharge.  ♦  If  Dr  Farr's  calculation 
be  correct,  that  the  tax  is  paid  by 
310,000  persons,  it  thus  appears  that 
nearly  one- tenth  of  the  whole  rate- 
payers can  only  be  forced  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  by  the  stringent 
compulsitor  of  a  surcharge.  And  even, 
with  such  coercion,  it  is  very  manifest 
that  a  vast  amount  of  assessable  in- 
come  escapes  charge  altogether.  Look 
at  the  gross  receipts  under  Schedule  D ; 
can  any  one  believe  that  the  whole 
amount  of  profits  on  trade  and  pro- 
fessions in  England  and  Wales,  above 
£150,  is  no  more  than  fifty-five  and 
a  half  millions,  which  is  the  sum  set 
down  for  the  year  ending  5th  April 
1850?  No  wonder  that  we  find  Mr 
Stuart  Mill  saying,  *•*•  This  seems  to 
me  a  strong  proof  of  the  evasion  of  the 
tax ;  for,  in  a  country  like  this,  where 
trade  is  carried  on  to  so  large  an 
extent,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
there  is  not  a  much  larger  amount  of 


income  derived  from  trades  and  profes- 
sions than  the  amount  shown  nnder  that 
schedule."— (&a>w/i2gx)ft,  Q.  5875.) 
One  of  the  most  experienced  officers 
in  the  Revenue  Office,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  service  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  states,  that 
the  extent  of  evasion  is  now  much 
greater  than  it  was  in  1804  and  1805, 
when  the  tax  comprehended  all  in- 
comes down  to  £60 ;  and,  moreover, 
that  its  frequency  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  mischief  will  be  aggravated 
the  longer  the  tax  continues.  Tho 
fact  is,  that  the  fraudulently- disposed 
are  becoming  every  year  more  adroit 
in  the  modes  of  falsifying  returns,  and 
eluding  the  assessors.  One  new  fea- 
ture in  the  art  of  chicanery  seems  to 
be  the  employment  of  worthless  attor- 
neys and  accountants,  who  make  it  a 
special  branch  of  their  business  to 
assist  parties  in  **  cooking"  returns, 
and  intricating  balance-sheets,  with 
the  view  of  baffling  the  Commissioners. 
There  was  exhibited  to  the  Committee 
an  original  account  for  services  of  this 
kind,  which  is  a  curiosity  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  guileless  Jeffrey 
and  his  brother  financiers.  It  begins 
with  the  date  and  names  of  parties, 
and  proceeds  thus — "For  preparing 
statements,  and  making  up  a  general 
account  of  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  above  establishment  from  the 
1st  of  January  1849  to  this  date, 
agreeable  to  your  instructions,  to  en- 
able you  to  evade  die  Income-tax  pay* 
ment — a  laborious  and  intricate  work, 
your  account  extending  over  a  period 
of  15  months— £6,  6s. ;"  and  a  very 
good  bargain,  we  have  no  doubt,  for 
the  conscientious  employer,  who,  it  is 
evident,  if  his  income  amounted  onhr 
to  £300,  had  thus  a  very  fair  profit 
on  the  joint  "  plant "  upon  Govern- 
ment. But  the  plunder  is  not  always 
of  such  trifling  amounts.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  grosser  cases  taken 
from  the  list  of  surcharges  by  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  City  of  London,  as  assess- 
ed by  the  additional  Commissioners — 


*  The  number  of  persons  in  the  same  year  who  made  returns  at  less  than  £150  as 
tlie  profits  of  their  trades  and  profeadons,  and  claimed  total  exemption,  but  woro 
afterwards  brought  xinder  assessment  and  paid  the  duty,  was  9687. 
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No.  of 
AaeanneiU. 

Amount  of 

Income 
R«Uirn«d. 

ReMH. 

929 

268 

417 

491 

617 

638 

662 

907 

1,223 

1,618 

48 

1,469 

£630 

500 

5,500 
8,000 
4,600 
9,160 
17,000 

5,no 

500 
34,949 

£2,000 
1,500 

is,ooo 

11.000 
20,000 

9,000 
15,000 
24,000 

1,100 
10,000 

1,300 
43,130 

No  appeal.    Compounded. 
No  appeal.    Compounded. 
Appealed.      Confirmed,  £1S,000- 
No  appeal.     Paid. 
Appealed.      Paid  on  £12,000. 
Appealed.      Confirmed,  £9,000. 
Appealed.      And  compounded  £15,000. 
Appealed.      Confirmed,  £24,000. 
No  appeal.    Paid. 
Appealed.      Confirmed,  £10,000. 
No  appeaL     Paid. 
No  appeal.    Paid. 

The  list  altogether  is  astounding ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  some  of  the 
cases  the  amount  of  the  tax  thus 
attempted  to  be  swindled  would,  to 
many  an  honest  man,  be  a  luxurious 
income  in  itself.  It  is  but  fair  to 
state,  however,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  surveyors,  the  returns  of  the 
larger  trade-incomes  are,  on  the  whole, 
fairly  made.  It  is  among  the  smaller 
manufacturers  and  retail  tradesmen 


that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  found  in 
obtaining  true  statements  ;  and  from  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  the  truth 
is  only  to  be  extorted  by  a  surcharge. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Birmingham 
disti'ict :  The  following  table  shows 
the  total  number  of  assessments  under 
Schedule  D,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  surcharges  for  the  three  years 
ending  1850 : — 


Total  Number  of 
Asaeasments. 

Number  Surcharged 

Tears. 

On  Returns. 

—              ■% 
In  alMence 
of  Returns. 

1848 

5334 

776 

1360 

1849 

5325 

530 

1376 

1850 

5840 

701 

1472 

It  thus  appears,  that  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  business  in  this  district, 
and  liable  to  the  tax,  39  per  cent,  on 
an  average  of  these  three  years,  either 
gave  in  wrong  returns  of  their  profits, 
or  no  returns  at  all. 

Mr  Pressly,  the  Commissioner  of 
Inland  Revenue,  draws  a  distinction 
between  an  evasion,  or  **  avoidance,'^ 
as  he  calls  it,  and  a  fraud, — the  for- 
mer being  such  contrivances  to  escape 
the  tax  as  are  just  within  the  margin 
of  strict  legality.  In  a  moral  point 
of  view,  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
comes, in  many  cases,  a  very  shadowy 
one ;  and  in  all,  the  loss  to  the  conn- 
try  is  of  course  the  same.  A  London 
silk-mercer  has  ten  assistants  at 
salaries  of  £150  each.  At  their  re- 
quest he  reduces  their  pay  to  £149 
each ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
presents  them  with  a  Christmas-box, 
in  the  shape  of  a  £10  cheque,  which 
they  divide  among  them,  and  thus 
save  each  £4,  7s.  6d.,  while  the  Ex- 
chequer loses  £43,  15s.    The  owner 


Total  Snrcliarsed. 

2136 
1906 
2173 

of  a  farm  in  Derbyshire,  worth  £140 
yearly  rent,  farms  his  land  himself. 
He  consequently  has  to  pay  £4,  Is.  8d. 
as  owner,  and  £2,  Os.  lOd.  as  occu- 
pant ;  but  he  ostensibly  takes  his 
son,  who  is  employed  on  the  farm,  as 
his  tenant-at-will :  the  result  of  which 
transaction  is,  that  the  father  claims 
exemption  under  Schedule  A,  and  the 
son  nnder  Schedule  B,  and  the  as- 
sessor is  set  at  defiance.  These,  we 
presume,  are  "  avoidances."  The  case 
which  follows  seems  to  be  somewhat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  A  party 
possesses  a  North- Western  debenture 
which  yields  him  £65  a-year ;  he 
has  also  £40  a-year  of  rent  from  pro- 
perty in  Cornwall,  £17,  ^Os.  from 
mining  shares,  and  £21  from  shares 
in  the  Great  Western, — making,  alto- 
gether, £142,  10s.  He  produces  cer- 
tificates from  each  of  these  parties 
that  they  have  deducted  the  tax  from 
him,  and  thereupon  claims  and  ob- 
tains payment  from  Somerset  House 
of  142  sevenpences.    But  he  conceals 
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the  fact  of  an  additional  £15  a- year, 
which  he  has  from  other  railway 
shares,  on  which  he  pays  the  tax  ; 
thus  escaping  for  8s.  9d.,  while  Gro- 
vemmcnt  lose  £4,  2s.  lOd. 

We  are  not  so  saDgiiine  as  to  be- 
lieve that  any  reform  of  the  present 
statatc,  or  any  safeguards  that  can 
be  devised,  will  ever  put  a  stop  to 
evasion ;  bat  it  seems  quite  certain 
that  there  are  various  means  which 
may  be  adopted  for  checking  and  dis- 
couraging it.  And  when  we  consider 
that  the  work  of  reconstruction,  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter,  is  un- 
dertaken with  the  view,  not  only  of 
rendering  the  existing  tax  permanent, 
but  also  of  establishing  it  on  a  safe, 
and,  as  far  as  may  be,  equitable  basis 
for  the  assessment  of  other  national 
rates,  it  becomes  a  duty  of  paramount 
obligation  on  the  Legislature  to  ne- 
glect no  available  means  of  getting  at 
the  truth,  and  of  preventing  the  frau- 
dulent from  shifting  their  share  of 
the  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  their 
honester  neighbours.  Some  of  these 
means  are  perfectly  obvious  and 
simple,  while  others  involve  larger 
alterations  of  the  existing  statute. 

The  most  necessary,  and  by  far  the 
most  effectual  remedy  of  all,  has  been 
already  partially  considered — a  large 
modification  of  the  present  system  of 
exemption.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  source  of  probably  three- fourths 
of  the  present  evasion,  whether  legal 
or  illegal,  detected  or  undetected. 
And  we  have  also  seen  how  easy  it  is 
for  any  one  who  is  chargeable  under 
two  or  more  schedules  to  elude  in- 
vestigation. The  fraudulent  trader, 
who  has  nothing  but  his  profits,  is 
under  the  eye  of  the  surveyor,  who 
generally  manages  in  the  long  run  to 
track  him  home ;  but  if  he  chance  to 
have  property  in  land,  houses,  or 
shares,  he  is  almost  as  safely  out  of 
reach  of  the  authorities  as  Rob  Roy  in 
the  fastnesses  of  Bahiuhidder.  Until, 
therefore,  the  claim  for  exemption  on 
income  from  realised  property  shall  be 
abolished,  there  will  still  remain  open 
a  back-door  of  retreat  for  dishonesty, 
which  no  vigilance  whatever  can  ef- 
fectually guard.  A  reduction  of  the 
limit  of  rateability,  from  £150  to  £50 


or  £60,  on  all  the  schedules,  would 
certainly  circumscribe  the  field  of 
fraud,  and  diminish  the  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  revenue ;  though  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  evasion  might  probably 
be  increased  by  the  alteration.  Bat 
by  cutting  off  all  exemption  under 
Schedules.  A  and  C,  we  should  confine 
the  numbers  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
evasion  within  comparatively  narrow 
boundaries.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  safest  and  most 
efficacious  remedy  for  such  abuses,  is 
by  reverting,  as  we  have  already 
recommended,  to  the  plain  and  sub- 
stantially just  regulations  which  were 
in  force  at  the  expiry  of  the  tax  in 
1816. 

Next  to  the  exemption,  the  chief 
facility  to  evasion  is  the  ease  with 
which,  under  the  existing  regulations, 
inquiry  as  to  incomes  from  trades 
and  professions  may  bo  obstructed  or 
eluded.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to 
notice  some  suggestions  for  removing 
the  obstacles  which  have  been  found 
to  impede  the  investigations  of  the 
officers,  and  to  shelter  the  fraudu- 
lently disposed ;  and  these  we  shall 
now  notice  separately. 

1st,  The  Commissioners  ought  to 
be  armed  with  clear  and  indisputable 
authority  to  order  the  production  of 
the  books  of  persons  engaged  in  trade. 
At  present,  they  have  no  such  power. 
All  they  can  demand  is  a  balance- 
sheet,  or  statement  of  account,  which, 
however,  there  is  no  means  whatever 
of  verifying.  If  the  balance-sheet  is 
so  prepared  as  to  exhibit  no  appa- 
rent contradiction  in  Itself,  the  Com- 
missioners are  compelled  to  receive 
it — their  only  safeguard  against  impos- 
ture being  the  right  of  calling  on  the 
party  to  swear  to  its  accuracy,  which, 
however,  is  never  done.  The  Sur- 
veyor for  the  City  thus  describes  the 
procedure :  —  "  The  Commissioners 
generally  ask  the  appellant,  *^  Are 
you  prepared  to  swear  to  this  ac- 
count ? '  If  he  says  *  No,'  they  will 
not  receive  it.  If  he  says  '  Yea,' 
they  take  it,  and  feel  bound  to  act 
upon  it;  but  they  do  not  actually 
swear  him.  Witness  has  not  known 
a  single  case  of  a  person  being  sworn 
during  the  last  dye  years."  ♦ 


*  Report,  863,  Ac.    A  simiUr  sUtemeni  is  also  made  by  two  of  the  ipeoial  eom- 
midsiouen*,  1254-1538. 
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Sach  a  conrde,  however  convenient 
it  may  be  for  getting  through  the 
business,  is  manifestlj  a  very  slight 
security  for  the  public.  It  may  bo 
said  that  the  declaration  of  readiness 
to  swear  is  as  good  a  test  of  the  truth 
as  the  actual  administration  of  the 
oath.  Of  this  we  entertain  great 
doubts,  as  wo  shall  have  occasion  by 
and  by  to  show.  But  it  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  at  least  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  cases  where  they  suspect 
fraud,  of  satisfying  themselves  whether 
the  abstract  laid  before  them  is  in 
conformity  with  the  books  or  not.  At 
present,  they  are  obviously  at  the 
mercy  of  the  unscrupulous,  who  is 
perfectly  aware  that  he  will  not  be 
sworn,  and  cannot  be  detected  by 
examination. 

2d,  The  Commissioners  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  requiring  an  oatli  to 
(ill  claims  of  exemption.     Whether  the 
limit  is  to  bo  continued  at  £150,  or 
brought  down  to  £50  or  £60,  it  is 
highly  requisite  that  the  authorities 
should  at  least  have  a  discretionary 
right  of  applying  this  ultimate  test  of  a 
man's  honesty.  We  arc  convinced  that 
the  very  knowledge  that  they  possessed 
such  a  power  would  deter  many  men 
of  dubious  probity  from  venturing  on 
a  false  declaration.  In  all  cases  where 
tho  grounds  of  the  claim,  after  due 
examination    by  the    surveyor   and 
Commissioner,  arc  considered  as  sus- 
picious, wo  would  have  a  formal  sum- 
mons served  upon  the  party  to  attend 
before  the  Commissioners  on  an  ap- 
poiuted  day,  to  take  the  oath  to  the 
verity  of  his  statement,  accompanied 
by  a  printed  form  of  the  oath  to  be 
administered,  and  a  notice  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  day  named,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  amend  his  declaration.     This  is 
pretty  nearly  the  course  pi*escribed  by 
the  122d  section  of  the  act  for  verify- 
ing declarations  under  Schedule  D ; 
and  if,  in  regard  to  that  schedule,  it 
has  been  deemed  inefficacious,  the 
reason,  we  apprehend,  is  because  the 
fact  is  quite  notorions  to  every  one 
whose  accounts  are  called  in  question, 
that  the  oath  never  is  actually  admi- 
nistered.   We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
weighty  objections  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  unnecessary  appeals  of  this 
kind  on  trifling  occasions.    We  are 
aware,  also,  that  the  effect  of  their 


exaction  may  sometimes  be  to  convert 
a  falsehood  into  the  deeper  goilt  of 
perjury.  To  these  anticipated  objec- 
tions we  may  reply  shortly,  that  it  is 
not  in  this  case  unneceasary ;  that  the 
intervention  of  sach  a  warrant  for 
truth  is  at  least  as  important  and  as 
necessary  to  the  public  interest  in  the 
case  of  the  declarations  in  question, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  evidence  adduced 
in  a  common  charge  of  larceny ;  that, 
if  nnhappily  there  are  men  so  nnscra  • 
pulous  and  debased  as  to  disregard  an 
oath,  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  to 
abandon  the  secnrity  it  affords  for 
justice  to  the  community ;  and  that  if, 
from  such  motives  of  forbearance,  we 
leave  a  door  open  to  the  practice  of 
frand,  we  are,  in  fact,  exacting  from 
the  honest  part  of  the  community  a 
compulsory  subscription  to  save  the 
more  worthless  members  of  it  from 
temptation,  and  maintain  them  in  a 
very  questionable  kind  of  integrity. 

8d,   The    returns    required    under 
ScJtedule   D  should  exhibit   t/te  gross 
and  not  the  net  amount  of  profits.     It 
is  obvious  that  this  alteration  would 
not   only   save    much    unnecessary 
trouble  to  the  Commissioners,  as  well 
as  to  the  fair-dealing  ratepayer,  many 
of  whom  are  led  into  unintentional 
error  from  the  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing what  deductions  the  law  contem- 
plates, but  would  also  operate  as  a 
check  upon  one    frequent  mode    of 
evasion.    We  need  only  (juote  in  sup- 
port of  it  tho  following  opinion  of  Mr 
J.   Ilyde,  in  which  we  completely 
concur : — ^'  I  have  always  maintained 
that  the  law  under  Schedule  D  is 
wrong  in  its  foundation.    The  law 
calls  upon  the  individual  to  return  his 
net  income ;  and  experience  tells  me, 
that  of  all  the  evasions  which  there 
are  undei*  Schedule  D,  a  \ery  large 
proportion  of  them  arise  by  the  deduc- 
tions which  are  made  from  the  gross 
to  the  net.    I  have  always  contended 
that  the  law  should  call  for  a  return 
of  the  gross  income,  with  a  schedule 
of  the  deductions  claimed  attached 
to  it." 

4th,  The  profits  of  every  business 
should  be  returned  in  the  division 
where  it  is  carried  on^  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  a  person  charge- 
able in  more  than  one  district  playing 
off  one  set  of  Commissioners  against 
another.      Cases    frequently    occur 
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similar  to  tho  following  : — *'  A  man 
made  his  retam  to  us  in  the  Tower 
division  under  Schedule  D,  stating 
tbat  he  retunied  and  paid  his  Income- 
tax  in  the  City.  The  assessors  were 
dissatisfied,  and  intimated  their  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  surveyor,  who 
ascertained  that  in  the  City  this  per- 
son had  made  a  return  of  £150  a-year, 
which  had  been  accepted  the  year 
previous,  and  paid  upon.  On  the 
information  which  the  surveyor  got, 
he  charged  him  £1000  a-year.  The 
appellant  came  before  us ;  his  own 
books  (of  course  voluntarily  tendered) 
proved  that  his  income  derived  from 
trade  was  much  larger  than  that,  and 
at  length  he  consented  to  pay  upon 
£1500  a-year  for  the  three  years,  and 
is  now  paying  upon  £1500  a-year, 
whereas,  had  it  continued  as  at  first, 
he  would  only  have  paid  upon  £150." 
Tho  source  of  the  mischief  in  this  case 
does  not  lie  in  the  statute  itself,  for 
it  distinctly  gives  the  Commissioners 
authority  to  require  separate  returns 
at  each  place  of  business;  but  the 
practice  obviously  requires  amend- 
ment. 

5th,  Employers  should  in  all  cases 
be  required  to  give  returns  of  all  per- 
sons  in  their  service,  together  with  the 
amount  of  their  salaries,  whether  abore 
or  below  the  minimum  of  assessable 
income.  In  this  respect  also  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  seem  sufficiently 
extensive ;  but  they  appear  to  be  so 
far  relaxed  in  practice,  that  employei*s 
are  now  reqnured  to  state  the  names 
of  such  clerks  only  as  receive  from 
them  more  than  £150  a-year.  Many 
of  those,  however,  whose  salaries  are 
below  £150,  are  in  possession  of  other 
sources  of  income  which  would  bring 
them  under  assessment,  if  their  names 
were  known.  The  surveyors  are  of 
opinion  that  the  former  practice  was 
a  much  safer  one,  of  requiring  the 
names  of  all  clerks  to  be  retnme4i 
who  should  be  served  with  schedules, 
leaving  it  for  themselves  to  make 
good  their  exemption.  A  return  to 
this  practice  seems  the  more  neces- 
sary, if  the  limit  of  assessable  income 
is  to  be  considerably  reduced. 

These  suggestions  have  been  noticed 
in  no  expectation  that  even  their  com- 
plete adoption  would  eradicate  eva- 
sion, which  seems  to  thrive  under  a 
system  of  direct  taxation  like  a  weed 
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in  a  congenial  soil,  but  only  in  the 
belief  that  they  a£ford  the  best  means 
within  our  reach  of  arresting  its  in- 
crease. 

III.  iNEQUALiriEs.  —  We  have 
now  to  turn  to  that  branch  of  the 
subject  which,  both  from  the  per- 
plexing difficulties  that  surround  it, 
and  from  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
terests affected,  has  attracted  more 
general  attention  and  anxious  expec- 
tation than  any  topic  has  done  since 
the  Corn-Law  discussions  of  1846. 
Before  entering  on  it,  let  us  call  to 
mind  the  axiom  with  which  we  started, 
that  there  are  certain  defects  which 
are  inherent  in,  and  Inseparable  from 
every  possible  system  of  direct  com- 
pulsory taxation,  one  of  which  de- 
fects is  individual  inequality.  Every 
such  system  must  be  founded  upon  a 
groundwork  of  assumed  averages, 
which  very  possibly  may  not  cor- 
respond with  any  actual  single  case. 
Were  a  shoemaker  to  proceed  on 
the  plan  of  making  shoes  only  of 
one  particular  size,  calculated  on  the 
average  of  feet  of  all  ages  and  shapes, 
the  chances  are  that  all  his  customers- 
would gp*nmble.  If,  then,  we  must  have 
an  Income-tax  or  a  Property- tax,, 
we  must  take  this,  its  characteristic 
defect,  along  with  it,  and  fully  under- 
stand that  the  attempt  to  adjust  it  to 
individaal  cases  is  as  hopeless  and 
endless  as  the  task  of  the  Danaides. 
All  that  can  possibly  be  effected  is  to 
throw  all  descriptions  of  income  into 
a  few  great  groups  or  classes,  as  is 
done  in  the  schedules  of  the  present 
statute,  and  to  bring  these  classes- to- 
a  relative  equality. 

Viewing,  then,  the  classification  of 
income  as  we  find  it  in  the  Act,  (and 
none  more  complete  or  satisfactory 
has  yet  been  proposed,)  the  one  great, 
prominent,  and  repulBive  feature  of 
inequality  that  at  once  arrests  atten- 
tion is  the  rating  of  commercial  and 
professional  income  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  that  from  realised  property. 
Other  anomalies  there  are,  of  no  small 
magnitude  in  themselves — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  imparity  of  the  deductions 
from  gross  income  allowed  in  the 
different  schedules ;  but  until  the 
capital  injustice  is  in  some  degree 
removed,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  pro- 
perly with  these  minor  wrongs ;  and 
we  therefore  confine  onr  attention  at 
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present  to  the  schemes  which  have 
been  proposed  for  remedying  it,  and 
the  argnments  by  which  these  have 
been  supported. 

It  will  save  some  confnsion  and  re- 
petition if  we  remark  now  a  defect 
which  characterises  the  reasonings  of 
many  of  the  actnaries  consulted  by 
the  Committee — namely,  that  they 
consider  temporary  incomes  and  pre- 
carious incomes  as  belonging  to  the 
same  category — as  forming  one  class, 
and  capable  of  being  adjusted  by 
the  same  rule.  Professional  and 
trade  incomes  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  always  resolvable  into  a  termi- 
nable annuity  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  and  to  be  taxed  on  the  same 
principle.  We  shall  have  occasion 
in  the  sequel  to  show  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  precarious  temporary 
income  and  a  certain  temporary  in- 
come is  one  of  the  utmost  importance, 
which,  in  fact,  necessarily  leads  to 
their  being  treated  on  a  totally  differ- 
ent principle. 

For  the  present  we  must  follow  oat 
the  views  of  the  learned  actuaries  as 
we  find  them  given  in  the  evidence, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far 
they  justify  the  conclusion  at  which 
they  all  arrive,  though  by  different 
paths — viz.,  that  the  only  fair  way  of 
levying  the  tax  is  to  capitalise  all  ap> 
parent  income  whatever,  and  assess 
only  the  assumed  interest  of  that 
hypothetical  capital ;  in  other  words, 
to  convert  that  which  we  now  errone- 
ously and  confusedly  call  a  property 
and  income  tax  into  a  uniform  tax 
upon  real  or  assnmed  property  only. 
One  thing  is  abundantly  clear,  that 
if  we  are  to  make  the  *'  ability "  of 
each  citizen  the  ground  of  one  general 
tax,  we  must  reduce  the  various  quan- 
tities of  that  ability  to  one  common 
denominator;  and  that  this  can  be  done 
only  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by 
converting  all  capital  into  income,  or, 
yice  versd^  by  computing  all  incomes 
as  equivalent  to  so  much  capital. 
The  last  of  these  alternatives  is  the 
one  preferred  by  the  actnaries.  "  The 
ability  of  each  person,'*  they  main- 
tain, *^  is  measured  more  accurately, 
And  expressed  more  clearly,  by  the 
value  of  the  property  in  kit  possession^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  State,  than 
by  any  other  standard ;  and  the  value 
of  the  property  of  each  person  is  best 


determined  by  the  sale-value  of  his 
interest  in  real  or  personal  estate,  and 
by  the  capitalised  value  of  his  income 
derived  from  skill  and  industry.*' 
—(Mr  Hume's  Draft  Report,  ii.  26.) 
Having  thus  hypothetically  trans- 
muted all  income  into  equivalent 
capital,  we  are  then  either  to  deduct 
from  it  annually  a  certain  fixed  quota, 
(that  nearest  to  the  rate  of  the  present 
Income-tax  being  one  -  thousandth 
part,)  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  we  may  levy  a  corresponding 
rate  on  the  assumed  yearly  interest 
of  the  capital. 

In  carrying  out  this  capitalisation 
scheme,  there  are  two  things  which 
must  necessarily  be  settled  before- 
hand. We  most  assume  a  uniform 
rate  of  interest,  and  a  uniform  rate  of 
mortality.  The  first  is  generally 
taken  at  three  per  cent,  and  the  se- 
cond fixed  on  the  basis  of  Dr  Farr's 
English  life-tables.  With  these  data 
there  would,  of  course,  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  computing  the  present  sell- 
ing value  of  any  person 's^ec/  interest, 
provided  we  knew  his  age.  But  how 
are  we  to  deal  with  interests  which 
are  not  fixed,  but  uncertain,  fluctuat- 
ing, and  precarious  ? — with  commer- 
cial, professional,  and  industrial  in- 
comes? No  difficulty  at  all  about 
the  matter,  say  the  learned  actnaries ; 
yon  have  only  to  consider  such  incomes 
as  so  many  terminable  annuities,  and 
capitalise  them  accordingly.  But 
when  we  come  to  ask  how  this  ideal 
commutation  of  profits,  fees,  salaries, 
and  wages  into  a  fixed  annuity  is  to 
be  managed — by  what  rule  a  soap- 
boiler, for  example,  or  a  barrister,  or 
a  railway  station-master,  is  to  con- 
vert his  income  into  annuity — we  find 
a  vast  diversity  of  opinion  among 
them ;  indeed,  no  two  of  them  are 
agreed  as  to  how  it  should  be  done. 
Some  have  so  strong  a  faith  in  figures, 
that  they  think  data  may  be  found  in 
the  transactions  of  insurance  com- 
panies and  benefit  societies  for  draw- 
ing up  tables  for  each  separate  trade 
and  profession,  founded  upon  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  life,  profits,  risks, 
sickness,  &c.  Others,  less  enthusias- 
tic, would  be  satisfied  with  one  ave- 
rage rule  for  all  trade,  and  another 
for  all  professional  incomes.  But  let 
it  be  supposed  that,  in  one  or  other  of 
these  ways,  the  difficolty  can  be  over- 
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eome,  and  that  all  snch  precarious 
income,  after  separating  what  is 
strictly  interest  on  capital,  can  be 
estimated  as  a  fixed  annuity  for  a 
limited  term,  and  computed  as  re* 
presenting  a  corresponding  capital, 
then  the  rest  of  the  scheme  is  all 
I^ain  sailing.  You  have  only  to  take 
ene-thoBsandth  part  of  the  property, 
•r  7d.  a  pound  on  the  interest  of  the 

AOIOUB*  OK 

fiftlHltali 


Source  of  Income. 


A,  Freehold  land,      .     £30,000 

B,  Consols,         .        .        33,338 

C,  HoQses,  .        .         16,666 

D,  Annuity  for  ten  years,     8,580 

E,  Profession,     .        .        10,927 

Omitting  details,  what  we  have 
stated  will  afford  a  sufficiently  accu- 
rate view  of  the  capitalisation  plan  as 
explained  by  the  witnesses,  and  espe- 
cially, and  more  precisely  perfa^» 
than  by  any  of  the  others,  by  Dr  Farr 
of  the  General  Register  Office,  in  iiia 
evidence,  and  in  his  recent  paper  oa 
the  subject.  There  is  always  sooie- 
thing  attractive  in  any  such  ingenious 
and  well-balanced  scheme,  apparently 
complete  and  congruous  in  all  its 
parts ;  and  our  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating it  is,  of  course,  enhanced 
when  it  harmonises  generally  with 
our  previous  impressions  of  what  is 
just  and  equitable.  But  it  is  not  the 
less  necessary  to  examine  carefully,  and 
even  suspiciously,  the  groundson  which 
this  symmetrical  structure  is  reared. 

Are  the  grounds  then  of  this  capi- 
talisation scheme  sound,  or  the  con- 
trary ?  Its  accuracy  is  challenged  by 
BO  mean  authorities.  Mr  Stuart  Mill 
a&d  Mr  Warburton  concur  in  regard- 
ing it  as  founded  altogether  on  a  fal- 
lacy, if  we  understand,  as  of  course 
all  the  reasonings  on  the  subject  take 
for  granted,  that  the  tax  is  to  be  a 
permanent  one.  In  order  to  illustrate 
their  objection  to  it,  let  us  take  as 
simple  a  case  as  possible.  The  whole 
question  may  be  debated  on  the  single 
case  of  two  equal  annuities  of  unequal 
duration.  Suppose,  then,  that  A  has 
an  annuity  of  £  1000  a-year  for  twenty 
years,  and  that  B  has  an  annuity  of 
like  amount  for  ten  years,  their  ages 
being  equal,  it  is  evident  that  the 
capitalised  value  of  A*s  interest  will 
be  just  double  the  capitalised  value  of 
B*8.    Let  us  say,  in  round  oombem, 


property,  and  there,  say  onr  actuaries, 
is  your  tax  cut  and  dry,  as  dear  as 
arithmetic  can  make  it,  and  as  just  as 
the  scales  of  Minos.  The  foUowiog 
cases  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of 
the  results : — Five  persons.  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  E,  have  each  an  income  of 
£1000  from  different  sources,  and  are 
each  forty  years  old. 


Tasmder 

Tu  under 

pceeent  plan. 

propoeed  pten. 

1000th  part. 

£29     8     4 

£30     0     0 

29     2    4 

83     6     8 

29    2    4 

16  13     4 

29    2    4 

8  10     9 

29    2    4 

10  18    6 

that  the  amount  of  A's  hypothetical 
capital  is  £20,000,  and  B's  £10,000. 
Then  if  we  adopt  the  principle  of  Dr 
Farr,  that  each  person  should  be  taxed 
every  year  in  {uroportion  to  the  pro- 
perty possessed  (or  hypotheticaUy 
supposed  to  be  possessed)  by  him 
during  that  year,  the  annual  tax  to 
be  imposed  ob  A  will  be  £20»  and 
that  on  B  £10.  Bnt,  then,  observe 
the  resolt  of  this.  A  goeston  paying 
for  twenty  years,  but  B*s  contribtt- 
tions  cease  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 
Ex  hifpathui — the  aggregate  amount 
of  A*s  successive  contributions  to  the 
State  ought  to  be  £400,  and  thoee  of 
B  one-half  of  that  snm,  or  £200.  If, 
instead  of  paying  their  contributions 
to  the  State  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
tax,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner 
were  to  take  one  pcnfment  omce  for 
aii,  and  sequestrate  for  the  public  nse 
a  given  quota — say  one-fiftieth  part 
of  the  property — ^then  their  reepectiTe 
proportions  would  be  as  just  stated, 
£400  and  £200.  But  by  taking  their 
contribution  in  annual  instalments, 
B  stops  payment  at  the  end  of  tea 
years,  at  which  time  his  souroe  of 
income  is  exhausted,  dried  iqm  and 
annihilated ;  and  he  actually  ipeits  off 
by  paying  only  £100  instead  of  £200 
— that  i^  by  paying  one-fomrtk^  in- 
stead of  one-half,  of  A's  taxation. 
In  other  words,  B  wonld,  in  the  end, 
be  £100  richer,  and  the  State  £100 
poorer,  than  they  ought  to  be.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  B  eaa- 
not  be  made  to  pay  his  fair  contribtt* 
tion  to  the  common  fund  in  anv  otlMr 
way  than  by  taxing  1  fc       1 

income  of  £1000  dnn      0 
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ten  years  that  income  will  endare. 
A  similar  train  of  reasoning  will  show 
that  A,  the  twenty  years*  annuitant, 
ought  to  pay  the  same  tax  as  the 
possessor  of  a  permanent  annuity. 
The  source  of  the  fallacy,  says  Mr 
Mill,  "  lies  in  capitalising  the  income, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  capitalising 
the  (ax.  It  appears  to  me  that  you 
ought  to  do  both  or  neither." — 
(Q.  5228.)  The  short  annuitant,  in 
fact,  secures  to  himself,  by  this  capi- 
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it  can  be  established,  effectually  de- 
molishes the  whole  theory  of  capital- 
isation. If  the  necessary  result  of 
the  scheme  is  eventually  to  exonerate 
the  holder  of  terminable  income  from 
his  fair  share  of  the  tax,  it  is  of  course 
no  longer  tenable.  But  Dr  Farr,  and 
his  gaUant  corps  of  actuaries,  undis- 
mayed by  this  assault  on  their  posi- 
tion, come  up  to  the  defence  with  a 
counter- objection.  Mr  Warburton's 
argument,  they  affirm,  is  itself  founded 


talising  scheme,  the  advantages  of    upon  a  palpable  fallacy — that  of  leav- 


both  ways  of  reckoning; — he  insists 
on  his  income  being  counted  as  a 
permanent  annuity,  and  then  he 
claims  to  pay  only  a  temporary  tax 
upon  it. 

Mr  Warburton  enters  into  a  more 
detailed  demonstration  of  the  fallacy. 
Assuming,  of  course,  the  tax  to  be 
perpetual,  he  compares  a  terminable 
annuity  with  its  equivalent  in  per- 
manent annuity,  and  shows  that  the 
full  tax,  levied  for  the  short  period 
upon  the  terminable  annuity,  will  be 
precisely  equal  to  a  diminished  tax 
levied  in  perpetuity  on  the  permanent 
equivalent.  We  cannot  transfer  to 
our  columns  his  lengthened  tables  and 
algebraical  formulae;  but  their  re- 
sults may  be  made  intelligible  to  the 
reader,  by  recurring  to  the  simple 
example  already  referred  to.  Or  take 
even  the  extreme  case  of  a  man  with 
one  year's  annuity,  —  suppose  that 
B's  £10,000  is  not  spread  over  ten 
years,  but  that  it  will  cease  altogether 
after  one  more  payment,  is  it  just 
to  tax  him  upon  the  whole  of  it  at  the 
same  rate  as  a  perpetuity  ?  "  Yes," 
replies  Mr  Warburton,  "  it  is  perfectly 
just,  if  the  tax  is  made  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue ;  for  if  you  will  esti- 
mate the  payment  that  is  made  upon 
that  single  year's  income  of  £10,000, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  tax  that  would  be  levied  in  per- 
petuity upon  £10,000  invested  in 
property  yielding  perpetual  revenue." 


ing  out  of  consideration  the  element  of 
time.  "  A  tax  on  properties  of  equal 
value,"  says  Dr  Farr,  "to  be  equit- 
able, must  be  the  same  in  the  same 
time  ;  "  and  conversely,  a  tax  on  pro- 
perties of  unequal  value  ought  to  be 
different  in  the  same  time.  The  en*or, 
then,  into  which  he  thinks  Mr  War- 
burton has  fallen,  is  in  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  "  the  tax  being  essen- 
tially on  present  value,  the  epochs  of 
taxation  and  valuation  ought  always 
to  be  coincident."  We  mark  this 
phrase,  "present  value,"  becanse here, 
it  appears  to  us,  lies  the  source  of  the 
whole  ambiguity. 

Now,  we  quite  agree  with  Dr  Fan* 
on  one  point — that  the  resolution  of 
the  difficulty  depends  altogether  upon 
our  clearly  apprehending,  and  keeping 
fixedly  in  view,  the  important  element 
of  time.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
Dr  Farr  himself  does  not  do,  and 
thereby  vitiates  the  whole  of  his  rea- 
soning on  the  subject.  His  whole 
defence  of  capitalisation  rests  on 
omitting  the  element  of  time  on  one 
side  ofdie  account,  and  including  it  on 
the  other.  What  he  seems  to  insist 
upon  is  this — that,  in  order  to  make  the 
assessment  fair,  the  assessor  is  bound 
to  compute  the  respective  values  of 
the  permanent  interest,  and  of  the 
terminable  interest,  as  depreesenti ; — 
that  in  rating  the  short  annuitant,  B, 
therefore,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
take  into  view  any  tractus  futuri  tem- 


— (Second  Report,  Q.  5160.)     The    ports,  or  the  prospective  cessation  of 


•conclusion  at  which  he  thus  arrives 
is,  that  "  it  is  perfectly  equitable  and 
just  to  charge  annually  the  same  rate 
upon  each  annual  income,  whether  it 
be  regarded  as  a  short  or  a  long  an^ 
iiuity,  or  as  a  perpetuity,  provided 
you  regard  the  tax  as  a  permanent 
flource  of  revenue."— (Q.  5145.) 


B's  payments.  Now,  we  are  ready 
to  admit,  not  only  that  the  rule  he 
proposes  of  taxing  present  value  alone 
is  reasonable,  but  that  no  other  nile 
is  possible ;  for  do  what  you  will,  you 
cannot  tax  a  futurity ;  and  as  you 
cannot  tax,  common  sense  tells  us 
you  should  not  rate  a  futurity     We 


It  is  evident  that  this  objection,  if    have  a  right  to  demand,  then,  that, 
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when  onco  laid  down,  Dr  Fair  shall 
keep  to  the  rale—apply  it  to  both 
parties,  the  permanent  and  the  ter- 
minable annuitant  alike,  and  stand  by 
the  result.  If,  then,  we  are  to  look 
to  the  present  only,  and  eliminate 
from  our  calculations  all  that  is  pro* 
spedivej  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  **  permanent"  and  "  tem- 
porary "  is  at  once  completely  extin- 
guished, and  that  A  and  B  will  then 
stand  before  us  as  owners  of  precisely 
equal  present  means — each  having  this 
year  £1000  subject  to  this  year's  tax  ? 
All  we  are  entitled  to  look  to,  we  are 
told,  is  "  the  present  value."  But  the 
present  value  of  what  ?  If  it  is  the  pre- 
sent value  of  present  means^  then  un- 
questionably A  and  B  are  both  £1000 
men,  and  must  pay  the  same  tax.  If 
it  be  the  present  value  of  future  as 
well  as  present  means,  (or,  in  other 
words,  the  capitals  of  the  parties,) 
then  as  certainly  A  has  a  right  to 
insist  that  there  shall  be  kept  in  view 
his  future  liability  to  taxation,  from 
which  B  will  altogether  escape.  We 
must  choose  one  of  two  hypotheses. 
When  a  man  pays  a  year's  tax,  we 
may  either  consider  him  as  paying  in 
consideration  of  the  State  protection 
which  he  has  enjoyed  or  is  enjoying 
during  the  year— or  we  may  regard 
his  payment  in  the  light  of  a  premium 
for  insuring  a  permanent  prospective 
benefit.  The  actuaries  seem  all  to 
contemplate  it  in  the  last  light,  aud  as 
precisely  analogous  to  a  premium  paid 
into  one  of  their  offices.  As  regards 
equity,  it  matters  not  in  which  of  the 
ways  we  look  at  it.  If  we  pay  for  the 
present  year's  security,  then  all  who 
have  £1000  of  income  within  the  year 
have  enjoyed  an  equal  amount  of  secu- 
rity, and  must  pay  an  equal  amount  of 
the  tax.  If,  on  the  other  alternative, 
our  payment  is  a  premium  to  insure 
future  security,  it  must  be  ])roportioned 
to  the  duration  of  that  security;  and  if 
I  choose  to  compute  my  income  as  a 
perpetuity,  and  consequently  requir- 
ing i>erpetual  security,  the  premium 
also  must  be  perpetual;  or,  iu  default 
of  this,  its  rate  must  be  increased. 

When  thus  analysed,  it  seems  quite 
evident  to  us  that  Dr  Farr's  rebut- 
ment of  the  Warburtonian  objection 
is  merely  falling  back  upon  the  ori- 
ginal fallacy  in  another  form,  and  that 
in  reality  he  is  reasoning  in  a  circle. 


Another  form  of  the  argument  used 
by  the  advocates  of  capitalisation  has 
been  employed  by  Mr  Hubbard,  in  his 
recent  pamphlet,  as  a  plea  on  behalf 
of  the  holders  of  Government  termin- 
able annuities,  although,  with  strange 
inconsistency,  he  refuses  to  extend 
it  to  life-interests.    As  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  views,  let  ns  suppose  that 
Smith  is  the  owner  of  £1000  in  Go- 
vernment long  annuities,  which  will 
expire  in  seven  years,  and  that  his 
neighbour  Jones  possesses  a  fee-simple 
estate  in  land,  which  also  yields  him 
£  1000  a-year.  The  injustice  of  taxing 
these    persons  equally  on  their  re- 
spective   incomes,  according  to  Mr 
Hubbard,  lies  in  this,  that  by  so  doing 
yon  tax  Smith's 7>nncf/>a/  as  well  ashis 
interest,  whereas  Jones  is  taxed  on  his 
interest  only.    The  proper  view  to 
take  of  Smith's  income,  Mr  Hubbard 
contends,  is — that  it  consists  of  two 
distinct  portions— so  much  interest  to 
be  taxed,  so  mnch  capital  to  be  repaid, 
which  ought  to  be  untaxed.     The 
answer  to  this  view  is,  that  there  is 
in  reality  no  snch  discrimination  of 
Smith's  income  into  two  pai'ts — that 
it  is  altogether  ideal ;  and  that  whe- 
ther it    shall  be  wholly  capital  or 
wholly  interest,  or  part  of  both,  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  way  Smith 
may  choose  to  employ  it.    All  revenue 
is  poUntially  capital ;  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  it  may  be  reserved,  and  em- 
ployed in  future  production.    On  the 
other  hand,  all  or  any  part  of  it  that 
is  used  nnproductively  may  be  termed 
income.    I3ut  the  distinction  is  an  in- 
definite and  imaginary  one,  and  can 
never  be  made  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment, or  of  fiscal  legislation.     Mr 
Hubbard's  view  of  the  case  depends 
upon  the  general  assumption,  that  no 
man  ought  in  any  circumstances  to 
reduce  what  he  calls  his  capital ;  and 
he  proposes  that  the  Legislature  should 
adopt  this  assumption — shoiild  fix  for 
every  man  how  much  of  his  annoal 
revenue  he  ought  to  save,  and,  whe- 
ther he  actually  does  so  or  not,  should 
relieve  that  portion  from   taxation. 
The  SUte,  it  is  said,  should  promote 
instead  of  discouraging  a  provident 
economy,  and  it  is  therefore  impolitic 
to  tax  what  a  man  saves,  with  the 
view  of  replacing  his  capital.    But  on 
similar  grounds  we  ought  to  exempt 
what  he  saves  with  a  view  of  avig* 
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meriting  his  capital ;  unless  we  are  to 
hold  that  accumnlatioQ  by  abstinence 
is  jnstifiable  and  laudable  only  np  to 
a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it 
should  be  discouraged  by  taxation. 

After  what  has  been  said  as  to 
the  unsoundness  of  the  principle  of 
capitalisiug  all  income,  it  may  seem 
superfluous  to  notice  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  it  into  execution.  Never- 
theless we  may  mention  very  shortly 
the  decided  opinion  expressed  by  Mr 
Pressly,  that  although  the  theoretical 
soundness  of  the  scheme  were  unques- 
tionable, it  would  be  impossible  to 
reduce  it  to  practice.  In  order  to 
make  the  necessary  calculations,  the 
assessors  would  require  returns  of  the 
age  of  each  party,  in  addition  to 
detailed  returns  of  every  separate 
description  of  property  in  his  posses- 
sion. We  have  seen  what  difficulty 
there  is  in  procuring  the  compara- 
tively simple  returns  required  at 
present — a  difficulty  which  is  so  much 
experienced  in  the  assessed  tax  de- 
partment that  two- thirds  of  the 
assessments  are  made  without  any 
returns,  and  on  the  private  informa- 
tion possessed  by  the  surveyors. 
Now,  were  the  number  and  intricacy 
of  these  forms  increased,  as  they  ne- 
cessarily mnst  be,  and  if,  further,  the 
tax  were  extended  to  incomes  below 
£150,  the  working  of  the  system,  Mr 
Pressly  believes,  would  be  absolutely 
impracticable ;  and  instead  of  being 
an  Act  to  impose  a  tax  upon  property, 
it  would  become  **  an  Act  for  collect- 
ing voluntary  contributions  in  aid  of 
the  support  of  the  State." 

But  if  the  capitalisation  scheme  is 
thus  demonstrably  fallacious,  are  we 
therefore  to  conclude  that  there  are 
no  grounds  for  discriminating  tempo- 
rary from  permanent  income?  By 
no  means,  says  Mr  Mill ;  the  capital- 
ising theory  is  wrong;  but  I  will 
show  you  the  true  principle  for 
distinguishing  between  them.  ^*  I 
conceive  that  the  tax  should  be  in 
proportion,  not  to  the  means  only, 
but  that  it  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  means  and  also  the  wants  of  a 
man.  I  would,  therefore,  tax  tempo- 
rary or  precarious  incomes  at  a  lower 
scale  than  permanent  or  certain  in- 
comes— not  because  of  their  having 
a  less  selling  value,  but  because  the 
possessors  of  those  incomes  have  one 


toant  which  those  who  possess  per- 
manent incomes  have  not.  They  are 
liable  to  be  called  upon,  in  most  cases, 
to  save  something  out  of  that  income 
to  provide  for  others  who  are  depen* 
dent  upon  them ;  while  those  who 
possess  permanent  incomes  can  spend 
the  whole,  and  still  leave  the  property 
to  their  descendants  or  others.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  would  tax  a 
temporary  income  at  a  lower  rate 
than  a  permanent  income." — Second 
Report,  Q.  5223. 

Mr  Miirs  grounds  for  discrimina- 
tion, we  regret  to  say,  appear  to  ua 
quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  those  which 
he  has  so  convincingly  refuted.  One 
man  has  a  want  which  another  has 
not ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  one  haa 
not  the  means  of  purchasing  a  certain 
gratification  which  the  other  can  pur- 
chase. Are  we  to  understand  that 
this,  in  Mr  Mill's  opinion,  constitutes 
a  valid  reason  for  taxing  them  on 
different  rates — that  on  this  account 
the  State  is  bound  to  interpose,  and, 
in  so  far  as  it  can,  and  specially  in  the 
matter  of  taxation,  to  put  them  both 
upon  a  level  ?  To  assert  that  B  has 
a  want  which  A  has  not,  is  only  a 
roundabout  way  of  saying  that  A  is 
a  richer  man  than  B :  that  may  be  an 
unanswerable  reason  for  making  him 
pay  a  larger  amount  of  taxation, 
(which  will  be  the  effect  of  his  being 
taxed  in  perpetuity,)  but  certainly 
not  for  assessing  him  at  a  higher 
rate  of  taxation.  A's  fortune  of 
£1000  for  twenty  years  will  procure 
just  twice  the  total  amount  of  bread, 
wine,  clothes,  and  all  other  objects  of 
expenditure,  that  B  can  buy  with  his 
£1000  for  ten  years.  But  the  State 
steps  in  and  declai'es  that  the  rule 
whereby  two  is  less  than  four  is  not  a 
good  rule ;  that  in  that  object  of  ex- 
penditure which  is  under  its  control, 
it  will  endeavour  to  reverse  the  rule, 
and,  in  settling  accounts  with  A  and 
B,  will  take  care  to  compensate  the 
inequality  by  providing  that  B's  half- 
crown  shall  go  as  far  as  A*s  five  shil- 
lings. Mr  Mill,  be  it  remembered,  is 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  a  graduated 
Income-tax,  which,  in  his  Principles 
of  Political  Economy^  he  justly  desig- 
nates as  "  a  mild  form  of  robbery." 
But  while  he  thus  strongly  repudiates 
a  distinction  of  incomes  according  to 
their  value,  he,  nevertheless,  with  the 
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strangest  inconsisteDcy,  advocates  a 
distinction  according  to  their  duration 
— the  two  things  being  really  the  same 
under  different  names.  The  more  it  is 
considered,  the  more  apparent  it  will 
become,  that  the  basis  of  Mr  MilFs 
theory  is  a  principle  of  graduation, 
and  precisely  identical  with  that  on 
which  Fourrier  and  the  Socialist 
school  have  fonnded  their  scheme  of 
an  "  Impdt  progressif." 

We  have  now  examined  the  two 
main  arguments  hitherto  adduced  for 
a  discriminating  rate  between  one 
kind  of  income  and  another,  and  have 
assigned  what  seem  to  us  sufficient 
reasons  for  rejecting  both  of  them.  Is 
there  then  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  our 
foot  ?  Are  we  to  conclude  that  there 
is  no  tenable  ground  whatever  for 
discrimination,  and  that  there  is  no 
choice  left  for  us  but  to  go  on  as  we 
have  done  hitherto,  and,  however  re- 
volting it  may  be  to  the  common-sense 
and  just  feeling  of  all  men,  to  tax 
every  income  alike?  We  are  fully 
persuaded  that  there  are  strong  and 
unanswerable  grounds  for  making  a 
discrimination ;  and  we  shall  now  en- 
deavour to  state  them  as  briefly  as  we 
can. 

The  origin  of  the  whole  doubt  and 
difficulty  is  the  neglect  of  the  distinc- 
tion already  indicated,  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  very  clear  and  intelli-. 
gible  one — the  distinction  between  a 
temporary  certain  and  a  temporary 
uncertain  income.  The  mere  differ- 
ence of  duration,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
not  in  itself  a  reason  for  taxing  in- 
comes on  a  different  per-centage  ;  for 
the  duration  of  an  income  is  only  an- 
other way  of  expressing  its  amount. 
The  two  things  are  mutually  resolv- 
able into  each  other.  A  fixed  ter- 
minable income  can  be  exchanged  at 
a  day^s  notice  for  a  perpetual  one  of 
smaller  amount ;  and  a  fee-simple  in- 
come in  perpetuity  is  as  readily  con- 
vertible into  a  larger  annuity  for  a 
terminable  period.  The  only  distinc- 
tion between  a  permanent  income, 
then,  and  a  terminable  one,  is  one  of 
degree,  not  of  kind.  There  is  an  im- 
parity, but  not  a  difference.  As  re- 
gards temporary  certain  incomes,  we 
hold  that  there  is  no  justifiable  ground 
whatever  for  taxing  them  in  a  differ- 
ent proportion  from  permanent  and 
certain  incomes. 


But  when  we  come  to  consider  in- 
come derived  from  trade,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  a  profession,  and  to  analyse  its 
characteristics,  we  at  once  discern  the 
presence  of  a  new  and  peculiar  ele- 
ment— namely,  that  of  precariousness. 
It  is  plain  to  the  understanding  of 
every  man,  that  a  person  possessing  a 
fixed  income,  whether  for  life  or  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  who,  knowing  pre- 
cisely what  he  has,  can  adjust  his 
expenditure  accordingly,  is  in  a  totally 
different  position  from  him  whose  in- 
come is  dependent,  not  only  on  the 
general  contingencies  which  affect  all 
human  possessions  in  common,  but 
also  depiendent,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  upon  peculiar  contingencies — 
such  as  the  continuance  of  health,  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  the  caprices  <^ 
taste  and  of  fashion.  The  difference 
is  so  obvious  and  so  important,  as 
abundantly  to  justify  us  in  placing  in 
a  separate  category  all  incomes  mark- 
ed by  the  characteristic  of  uncertainty^ 
and  in  taxing  them  in  a  discriminative 
and  lower  rate  of  duty. 

I^t  us,  however,  keep  clearly  in 
view  that,  although  the  presence  of 
this  element  is  so  easily  recognised, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  incapable  of  being 
numerically  expressed.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  say  by  how  much  a 
gilder's  trade,  for  example,  is  more 
precarious  than  a  baker's.  While, 
then,  the  characteristic  of  uncertainty 
affords  a  real  and  unquestionable 
ground  for  distinguishing  a  ciass  of 
incomes,  it  affords  us  no  ground  for 
distinguishing  such  incomes  from  each 
other ;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it 
cannot  be  measured.  We  have,  in- 
deed, seen  that  the  more  entetes  of  the 
actuaries,  whose  profession  leads  them 
to  think  that  all  distinctions  whatever 
are  reducible  to  figures,  cherish  the 
idea  of  classifying  each  trade  and  pro- 
fession separately.  They  believe  that 
data  are  attainable,  whereby  the  risks 
and  chances  affecting  every  single 
occupation  can  be  calculated,  and  out 
of  which  they  may  be  able  to  con- 
struct a  pattern  parson,  for  example, 
or  an  average  pork-butcher,  by  which 
standard  all  actual  parsons  and  pork- 
butchers  may  be  assessed — an  idea 
which  seems  to  us  quite  as  whimsi- 
cally extravagant  as  Martinns  Scrib- 
blerus's  abstract  Lord  Mayor.  The 
minds  ci  such  enthuiiastic  statists  are 
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so  preoccupied  with  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities,  and  so  brimful  of  Cocker, 
that  they  think  tables  of  constants 
can  be  found  for  everything,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  would  undertake  to 
calculate  a  man's  chances  of  paradise 
by  the  rule  of  three,  in  the  form  of  a 
deferred  perpetual  annuity. 

But  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  a 
less  minute  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
distinction  of  precariousncss  enables 
us  to  throw  the  schedules  of  the  In- 
come-tax into  two  great  classes,  and, 
to  that  extent,  to  equalise  its  inci- 
dence ;  but  it  will  carry  us  no  further. 
Under  the  class  of  uncertain  incomes 
we  would  include  those  now  embraced 
in  Schedules  B  and  D— t.  c,  those 
derived  from  the  occupation  of  land, 
from  trade,  and  from  professions ;  and 
these  we  would  tax  at  a  lower  per- 
centage than  the  others.  In  fixing 
what  that  per-centage  ought  to  be,  it 
is  evident,  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
more  than  a  vague  and  approximate 
'  accuracy.  But  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  rate  which  the  late  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  proposed  to  apply  to  Sche- 
dule D  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  measure  of  justice ; 
and  that  the  class  of  uncertain  incomes 
ought  to  be  assessed  in  the  proportion 
of  three-fourths  of  the  rate  levied  on 
other  income. 

The  only  other  alterations  which 
need  here  be  noticed,  as  necessary  for 
the  equalisation  of  the  tax,  are  those 
which  aflfect  the  deductions  from  the 
gross  income  of  real  property.  The  de- 
dnctions  allowed  by  the  present  Act 
extend  only  to  the  land-tax,  ecclesias- 
tical rates,  and  some  smaller  dues  which 
are  payable  out  of  the  rent  of  lands. 
It  seems  quite  reasonable  that  such  a 
stated  deduction  should  be  made  from 
the  rent,  both  of  lands  and  of  houses, 
as  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  subject. 
The  rate  ought  to  be  moderate  and 
uniform ;  and  it  must,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  arbitrary.  The  justice  of  the 
claim  would  probably  be  adequately 
met  by  allowing  a  deduction  of  5  per 
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cent  from  the  rent  of  lands,  and  10  per 
cent  from  that  of  house  property. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  chief 
features  of  the  plan  of  reform  which 
we  contemplate  are  similar  to  those 
of  Mr  Disraeli's  measure,  but  more 
extensive.  The  conviction  that  that 
measure  was  founded  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  was  substantially  a  "  wise, 
just,  and  beneficial"  measure,  is  daily 
growing  stronger  in  the  minds  of  all 
classes  and  parties,  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament. No  one  can  doubt  that, 
whoever  may  be  the  Minister  who 
attempts  a  reconstruction  of  the  tax, 
(and  without  reconstruction  its  re- 
newal is  impossible,)  he  must  perforce 
build  on  the  foundation  which  Mr 
Disraeli  has  already  laid.  His  two 
great  principles  are,  extension  of  the 
area,  and  discrimination  of  precarious 
income.  The  first  he  applied,  in  our 
estimation,  with  too  hesitating  and 
cautious  a  hand.  The  most  natural, 
consistent,  and  legitimate  course 
would  have  been,  and  still  is,  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  the  precedent,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  departed 
from — that  of  the  former  Income-tax, 
to  extend  the  assessment  to  all  in- 
comes from  realised  property,  and  to 
all  above  £50  of  uncertain  incomes. 
Were  such  a  course  adopted,  along 
with  a  similar  and  equally  just  en- 
largement of  the  house-tax  to  tene- 
ments of  £10,  the  task  which  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Ministry  have  selected  as 
their  magnum  opus — that  of  remodel- 
ling the  franchise — would  bo  a  short 
and  easy  one.  With  an  Income-tax 
and  a  House- tax  justly  constituted, 
you  have  a  self-adjusting  test  of  suf- 
frage at  once  simple,  equitable,  and 
unembarrassed  by  the  cumbrous  for- 
malities of  registration ;  and  we  should 
then  at  last  be  enabled  to  reconcile 
onr  practice  with  the  principle  which 
reason  points  out  as  the  only  sound 
one — that  representation  and  direct 
taxation  should  bo  coincident — that 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  should  be 
made  dependent  on  the  due  fulfilment 
of  its  first  obligation. 


PrinUd  fry  WiUiam  Blackwood  ^  Sons,  Edinburgh, 
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the  worse  for  having  a  place  of  occa- 
sional resort,  where  they  can  hear  the 
news  and  mingle  with  their  fellows — 
nay,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  clubs  have  wrought  a  marked 
improvement  in  many  points  of  minor 
morals.  A  club  is,  out  of  all  sight,  a 
better  place  than  a  tavern;  and  as 
men  must  necessarily  meet  for  the 
interchange  and  communication  of 
ideas,  it  is  surely  better  that  they 
should  have  a  well-regulated  place  of 
meeting,  than  be  forced  to  congregate 
in  houses  where  they  are  expected  to 
be  unnecessarily  jovial.  We  believe 
that  the  club-houses  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  remove  the  reproach  of 
deep-drinking  from  the  present  gene- 
ration. The  old  tavern-clubs  unques- 
tionably led  to  an  enormous  deal  of 
conviviality.  On  the  night  of  their 
weekly  or  monthly  meetings,  every 
man  came  prepared — yea,  determined 
—to  imbibe  to  the  utmost  of  his  ca- 
pacity. To  remain  sober  was  to  com- 
mit treason  against  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  society ;  and  many  a  well- 
disposed  Christian,  who  would  rather 
have  passed  the  bottle,  was  compelled 
to  dispense  with  heel-taps.  This,  it 
will  be  admitted,  was  a  most  abomi- 
nable custom,  and  loadly  called  for 
reformation.  It  has  been  reformed. 
In  all  good  clubs,  drinking  is  at  a 
discount ;  and  instead  of  fostering 
late  hours,  they  have  the  opposite 
tendency.  Still,  there  is  room  for 
great  improvement.  In  all  clubs, 
except  those  in  London  which  arc 
easentialiy  political,  where  latitude 
most  be  allowed,  regulations  should 
be  made  and  enforc^  for  early  clos- 
ing, and  evacuation  of  the  premises. 
There  can  Ik*  no  difficulty  alK>nt  effect- 
ing the  latter  object.  A  fixed  hour 
for  the  stoppage  of  supplies,  and  an- 
other for  the  inexorable  extinguish- 
ment of  the  lights,  would  be  sufficient 
to  settle  the  business,  and  disperse 
even  the  jovial  knot  of  hahitnh  who 
fre<iucnt  the  smoking-ronm.  Such 
arrangements  would  tend  greativ  to 
remove  the  objections  which,  we  fear, 
even  now  lie  dormant  in  many  a  fe- 
male bo!H>m,  and  would  deprive  some 
miserable  caitiffs  of  the  mean  excnse 
which  they  are  now  wont  to  proffer 
to  their  wives  in  extennation  of  their 
irregnlnrities.  George  could  no  longer 
aver  with  lublnshing  efijnonterr,  and 


without  the  risk  of  contradiction,  that 
he  had  been  detained  at  *'  the  club** 
until  four  o*clock  in  the  morning;  and 
who  knows  but  that,  with  the  temp- 
tation, the  unwholesome  habit  would 
subside  ? 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
comforts  of  a  dub  are  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  matrimony,  inasmuch  as 
they  indispose  bachelors  from  taking 
that  most  important  step  in  life.  We 
do  not  think  there  is  much  foundation 
for  this  idea.  It  is  not  from  amongst 
that  class  of  men  who  loiter  away 
their  existence  at  clubs,  that  we 
would  advise  any  young  woman  to 
expect  or  accept  a  husband.  Yonr 
thorough  club  man  is,  in  reality,  a 
being  of  exceedingly  limited  ideas. 
He  is  a  member  of  a  diminutive  re- 
public, in  which  he  wishes  to  enact  a 
conspicuous  part;  and  he  gradually 
weans  himself  from  the  concerns  of 
the  world,  to  concentrate  his  whole 
attention  upon  the  affairn  of  the  esta- 
blishment. The  resignation  of  the 
club- master  is  more  to  him  than  a 
change  of  dynasty.  He  would  make 
lender  moan  for  the  apotheosis  of  the 
bntler  than  for  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Aberdeen ;  and  he  feels  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  career  of  his  own  waiters 
than  in  that  of  any  of  the  waiters  on 
Providence,  who  are  tolerably  numer- 
ons  about  St  Stephens.  The  great 
object  of  his  ambition  is  to  be  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  house- committee ; 
and  he  enters  into  as  many  intrigues 
for  this  high  aim  as  ever  did  Foucht* 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  conning.  Once 
on  the  committee,  he  becomes  a  per- 
fect Dionysios.  His  high  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  imparts  to  him 
an  almost  diseased  acnteness  of  vision ; 
— the  waiters  tremble  at  his  approach, 
and  shake  before  the  authority  of  his 
call.  If  yon  have  any  groond  for 
complaint,  you  cannot  do  him  a 
greater  favour  than  make  him  the 
confidant  of  your  wrongs.  Be  sore 
yoQ  will  receive  as  ample  Jostlce  as 
tboogh  the  question  concerned  the 
safety  of  the  nation,  not  the  over- 
doing of  a  miserable  chop.  We  think 
it  extremely  problematical  whether 
any  woman  could  be  happy  with  soeh 
a  being.  Wc  are  not,  indeed,  of  the 
nomber  of  those  who  maintahi  that 
it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  to 
exercise  any  kind  of  sorveiilaoee  over 
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his  hoasehold — so  far  from  that,  we 
wonld  have  him  aot  like  a  wise  gene- 
ral, who  is  cognisant  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  whole  troops  under  his 
command.  Bat  as  it  is  not  the  bosi- 
ness  of  a  general  to  be  pnnctilioos 
aboat  pipe- clay,  perpetually  prying 
into  havresacks,  and  examining  the 
contents  of  canteens,  so  neither  is  it 
the  daty  of  the  master  of  a  house  to 
superintend  in  person  the  details  of 
every  department.  To  him  alone 
exclusively  belongs  the  key  and  cus- 
tody of  the  wine-cellar.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  bunch  ought  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  his  helpmate. 
Now  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  our 
extreme  clnbbist,  if  married,  would 
assert  a  larger  prerogative.  If  so, 
his  could  not  be  a  happy  home :  for 
either  the  lady  will  rebel,  as  we  think 
she  13  entitled  to  do  for  the  honour  of 
housewifery ;  or  she  will  subside  into 
a  placid  state  of  indifference,  and  be 
all  day  on  the  sofa  reading  novels, 
whilst  her  spouse  is  in  the  lower 
regions.  We  cannot  conceive  any 
lower  depth  of  degradation  to  which 
a  man  can  descend,  than  is  implied 
by  his  personally  undertaking  the 
daily  dole  of  tea,  sugar,  soap,  and 
candles.  Better  be  an  Ethiopian  at 
once,  than  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  a 
washing  1  Yet  such  things  have  been, 
and  are ;  and  we  have  known  men  of 
some  repute  in  the  world,  who  abso- 
lutely prided  themselves  on  the  prac- 
tice of  this  systematic  infamy. 

It  is  a  very  erroneous,  though 
general  idea,  that  all  men  ought  to 
marry.  Some  there  are  whom  nature 
evidently  designed  for  celibacy,  and 
these  naturally  take  to  the  clubs  as 
their  proper  sphere.  Can  any  one 
fancy  Major  Pendennis  in  the  bonds 
of  hymeneal  wedlock  ?  And  yet  how 
many  Pendennises  have  we  all  seen 
and  known  1  Nor  let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  age  of  the  msyor  was  by  any 
means  the  sole  obstacle.  Not  a  week 
elapses  but  the  apparition  of  some 
older  bridegroom  convulses  the  coun- 
tenance of  Hymen.  Take  twenty 
years  and  more  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  major,  and  you  wonld  find  him 
still  the  same.  He  never  had  a  heart 
to  give  away — what  heart  he  had,  he 
reserved  cautiously  to  himself;  and 
he  would  have  considered  it,  in  his 
own  phrase,  a  most  hideous  sacrifice, 


and  almost  dishonour,  ^^  to  snrrender 
his  independence.*^  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  a  Mrs  Major  Pen- 
dennis — though  not  only  gifted  like 
an  angel  with  accomplishments  and 
charms,  but  with  those  more  weighty 
recommendations  which  are  the  fer- 
tile canse  of  proposals — have  been  a 
happy  woman.  Therefore,  better  it  is 
that  the  somewhat  jaded  veteran 
should  adhere  to  his  club,  wherein  he 
may  rank  as  a  nebulous,  if  not  a  bril- 
liant star,  and  perhaps  be  of  more  use 
as  a  warning  than  an  example  to 
othi^rs.  For  of  all  pitiable  spectacles 
upon  earth,  your  aged  celibate  club- 
biBt,  aping  the  language  and  the  gait, 
and  affecting  the  vices  of  his  juniors, 
is  the  most  deplorable  *,  and,  much  as 
we  reverence  grey  hairs,  it  cannot  be 
conceded  that,  in  his  instance,  they 
constitute  a  crown  of  glory,  whether 
openly  displayed,  or  furtively  con- 
cealed by  the  ingenuity  of  an  accom- 
plished perruquier. 

But  we  have  heard  it  said,  of  late 
years — and  principally  by  matrons 
who  have  disposable  danghters— that 
clubs  are  bad  places,  inasmuch  as 
they  indispose  young  men  to  attend, 
as  formerly,  balls  and  assemblies, 
where  they  had  the  best  opportnnity 
of  meeting  with  the  flower  of  the 
other  sex.  Now,  this  is  a  point  which 
really  requires  consideration  ;  and  we 
shall  attempt  to  approach  it  with  all 
candour  and  impartiality.  We  totally 
discUim  all  knowledge  of  Almack's ; 
and  we  cast  aside,  as  chimerical,  the 
notion  of  exclusive  circles.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  circles  of  society, 
some  of  which  are  far  more  difficult 
of  access  than  others ;  but  there  is  a 
generic  feature  common  to  them  all-- 
and  that  is  the  manner  and  style  of 
the  entertainment.  If  the  Premier 
Duchess  were  to  give  a  ball,  her  ex- 
ample would  be  closely  copied,  within 
a  week  after,  by  the  dame  of  a  dry- 
salter;  and  thus,  although  the  same  ** 
people  may  not  meet,  the  same  thing 
is  essenliidly  performed.  Hamlet  ia 
Hamlet,  whether  acted  at  Sadler's 
Wells — now,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the 
last  refuge  for  thedestitute  Sbakspeare 
-^or  in  any  bam  in  the  obscurest  vil- 
lage-town in  the  north  of  England. 

We  wonder  whether  it  has  never 
occurred  to  some  mortified  mother, 
who  for  thi«e  or  four  consecutiye  sea- 
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sons  has  paraded  her  daughters  at 
every  ball  and  fashionable  gathering, 
and  undergone  more  trouble  in  help- 
ing them  to  dissipate  their  natural 
roses  than  she  ever  expended  in  their 
education — to  ask  herself  the  question 
whether,  after  a\\,  she  is  following  the 
best  method  of  securing,  not  the  hap- 
piness of  her  children,  but  their  settle- 
ment in  life  ?  It  is  a  very  momentous 
question,  but  we  fear  that  some 
mothers  never  take  it  into  considera- 
tion. Having,  in  their  own  younger 
days,  passed  through  the  fire  before 
the  Moloch  of  fashion,  they  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  is  but  one  cus- 
tom to  be  observed,  and  one  course 
to  be  pursued.  In  the  ball-room  they 
were  wooed  and  won ;  and  why 
should  not  their  daughters  achieve 
their  destiny  in  the  like  locality? 

Do  not — young  ladies — spoil  the 
prettiness  of  your  brows  by  knitting 
them  too  hastily  and  severely  before 
you  have  heard  our  argument.  We 
do  not  intend,  by  any  means,  to  pro- 
nounce an  elaborate  discourse  against 
the  vanities  of  social  society — neither 
is  it  our  wish  that  you  should  attain 
that  cerulean  hue,  which,  as  Dickey 
Milnes,  or  some  other  modern  poet, 
tells  us,  is  grateful  in  the  eyes  of 
Minerva.  The  "  purple  light  of  love" 
— these  are  not  our  words,  for  the 
blush-rose  is  the  only  fit  emblem — on 
your  cheeks,  is  worth  all  the  indigo 
in  the  world.  We  do  not  desire  that 
you  should  be  over-literary ;  and  we 
consider  a  total  indifference  for  science 
to  be  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 
Never  shall  we  forget  the  area  of  the 
female  faces  that  beamed  upon  us, 
when,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  we  read  our  celebrated 
paper  on  **  The  History  of  the  Lost 
Pleiad."  We  saw,  as  it  were,  the  gut- 
tering of  a  thousand  stars ;  but  all  of 
them  shot  their  rays  through  spec- 
tacles. Never,  with  our  consent, 
shall  you  be  cooped  up,  or  prevented 
from  indulging  to  the  full  in  the  inno- 
cent gaiety  of  your  hearts.  But  we 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  the 
mammas. 

Madam,  when  you  first  came  out, 
or  made  your  debut— for  that  was  then 
the  term  in  vogue— do  you  happen  to 
remember  what  were  the  manners  of 
the  ball-room?  I^t  us  refresh  your 
memory.    The  staple  dance  was  the 


quadrille,  perhaps  not  a  very  lively 
piece  of  pantomime,  but  one  which, 
from  its  nature,  afforded  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  conversation,  (you  may  call 
it  fiirtation  if  you  like,)  and  was 
neither,  in  its  form,  too  reserved  nor 
too  familiar.  It  was  all  grace  and 
decorum.  It  admitted  of  a  slight  and 
tremulous  pressure  of  the  hand — no- 
thing more — between  parties  ripe  for 
declaration;  and  often,  during  the 
pause  before  the  last  figure,  the  atti- 
tude of  some  blushing  bekuty,  pluck- 
ing unconsciously  a  splendid  camellia 
to  pieces,  left  little  doubt  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  whispers  which  her  part- 
ner had  been  pouring  into  her  ear. 
Like  Margaret  in  the  Faust^  the  sweet 
girl  was  but  essaying  to  prove  her 
destiny  from  the  petals  of  tne  flower. 
For  those  in  a  less  advanced  stage  of 
understanding,  there  was  the  contrd- 
danse,  and  the  reel,  with  various  other 
gymnastics,  all  of  a  harmless  nature. 
But  Satan  had  entered  into  paradise, 
though  in  a  mild  form.  We  may  now, 
our  dear  madam,  recall,  without  any- 
thing like  bitterness  of  feeling,  the 
days  when  we  indulged  together  in 
the  sweet  intoxication  of  the  waltz. 
It  was  really — we  confess  it  with  a 
touch  of  the  old  Adam — a  most  fasci- 
nating innovation.  You  danced  di- 
vinely ;  and  a  more  clipsome  widst 
than  yours  we  never  spanned.  Once, 
indeed,  we  thought — but  no  more  of 
that  I  You  married,  of  your  own  free 
will  and  accord,  that  rea-haired  mon- 
ster MTavish,  in  virtue  of  his  ima- 
ginary rent-roll ;  and,  long  ago,  our 
agony  of  mind,  like  the  remembrance 
of  an  old  toothache,  has  departed. 
But  it  was  pleasant  to  revolve,  linked 
with  you,  over  the  floor  of  the  Assem- 
bly-Booms when  Spindler  was  in  his 
glory,  and  when  the  waltz  was  kept, 
at  least,  within  something  like  decent 
limits.  Long  before  then,  Byron, 
who  certainly  was  not  strait-laced, 
had  published  his  poem  of  ^^The 
Waltz ; "  and  without  subscribing  to 
his  views  upon  our  peristrephic  per- 
formances, we  must  needs  own  that 
his  satire  is  of  double  value  now. 

The  waltz,  as  we  danced  it,  was 
decent  of  its  kind.  No  father  of  a 
family,  we  think,  whatever  be  the 
practices  of  fashion,  can  rejoice  in 
seeing  his  daughter's  waist  spanned 
by  the  arm  of  some  deboshed  dragoon, 
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whose  advances  she  can  hardly  refuse 
without  committing  a  breach  of  the 
idiotical  rales  which  modem  usage 
inculcates.  Surely,  in  a  free  country, 
a  woman  ought  to  be  free  in  her 
choice  even  of  a  temporary  partner ; 
and  the  base  notion  which  prevails, 
that  a  lady,  by  refusing  the  invitation 
of  one  man  to  dance,  is  debarred  from 
accepting  a  more  congenial  offer,  is 
utterly  foreign  and  repugnant  to  the 
rules  of  chivalry.  In  the  hall,  or 
bower,  the  ladies  are  paramount,  and 
they  ought  to  exert  their  authority 
—  remembering  this,  the  slightest 
murmur  against  their  decision  ought 
to  be  considered  an  offence  against 
knightly  courtesy.  It  would  be  well 
if  we  had  a  female  tribunal,  with  full 
powers  of  expulsion  from  society,  to 
adjudicate  upon  such  matters. 

But  not  to  perpetrate  a  digression 
in  favour  of  Provencal  usages,  let  us 
return  to  the  matter  in  question.  We 
maintain,  now,  that  Lord  Byron,  writ- 
ing under  the  name  of  Horace  Homem, 
was  fully  justified  in  the  utterance  of 
every  couplet.  The  poet  is  a  seer; 
and  though  we,  perhaps,  in  our 
younger  days,  could  descry  no  impro- 
priety in  the  waltz,  which  merely  ad- 
mitted us  to  a  nearer  degree  of  contact 
than  the  former  Terpsichorean  evolu- 
tions, the  prophetical  eye  of  the  bard 
foresaw  the  necessary  consequence. 
The  character  of  the  waltz  gradually 
became  changed.  From  a  graceful 
rotatory  motion,  it  degenerated  into 
a  Bacchic  movement,  similar,  no 
doubt,  to  the  first  Thespian  perfor- 
mances, which  were  intended,  as 
scholars  tell  us,  to  be  in  honour  of 
the  young  Lyaeus.  Then  came  the 
galoppe,  which  was  a  still  further 
manifestation  of  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  Ariadne.  Dancing,  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  now  received  its  vir- 
tual death-blow.  You  saw  an  infuri- 
ated-looking  fellow  throw  his  arm 
round  a  giri's  waist,  and  rush  off  with 
her  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  troop 
of  Romulus  abducting  a  reluctant 
Sabine.  Sabina,  however,  made  no 
remonstrance,  but  went  along  with 
him  quite  cordially.  They  pursued  a 
species  of  bat- like  race  around  the 
room— jerking,  flitting,  backing,  and 
pirouetting,  without  rule,  and  without 
any  vestige  of  grace,  until  breath  failed 
them,  and  the  panting  virgin  was 


pulled  up  short  on  the  arm  of  her 
perspiring  partner.  Ghost  of  Count 
Hamilton!  shade  of  De  Grammont! 
has  it  really  come  to  this?  Yon 
knew,  in  your  day,  something  about 
the  Castlemauies  and  others;  but 
never  did  you  witness,  in  public  at 
least,  such  orgies  as  British  matrons 
and  mothers  now  placidly  contem- 
plate and  approve. 

This,  however,  called  for  a  reform ; 
and  it  was  reformed.  By  what  ?  By 
the  introduction  of  the  polka — ^the 
favourite  dance,  and  no  wonder,  of 
the  Casinos.  View  it  philosophically, 
and  you  find  it  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  nuptial  dance  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  Our  mothers 
or  grandmothers  were  staggered,  and 
some  of  them  shocked,  at  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ballet  in  the  opera- 
houses.  What  would  they  say  now^ 
could  they  see  one  of  their  female  de- 
scendants absolutely  in  the  embrace 
of  some  hairy  animal—fironting  hin^ 
— linked  to  him — drawn  to  him — her 
head  redlining  on  his  shoulder,  and  he 
perusing  her  charms — executing  the 
most  ungraceful  of  all  possible  move- 
ments, at  the  will  of  a  notorious  Tom- 
noddy? No  doubt  everything  Is 
innocent,  and  the  whole  dance  is  con- 
ducted— on.  one  side  at  least— witb 
perfect  purity  of  idea.  But,  somehow 
or  other,  these  grapplings,  squeezlngs, 
and  approximations,  look  rather  odd 
in  the  eyes  of  the  unprejudiced  spec- 
tator; and  we,  who  have  seen  the 
feats  of  Egyptian  Almas  almost  sur- 
passed in  British  ball-rooms,  may  be 
pardoned  for  expressing  our  convic- 
tion, that  a  little — nay,  a  good  deal 
— more  of  feminine  reserve  than  is- 
presently  practised,  would  be  vastly 
advantageous  to  the  young  ladies  who 
resort  to  those  haunts  which  they  have 
been  taught  to  consider  as  the  matri- 
monial bazaar.  , 

Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  that 
any  of  the  fair  Bacchantes  will  give 
the  cdlghtest  heed  to  what  we  say. 
If  one  of  them  should  chance — tired 
and  languid  as  she  is  from  the  effect 
of  last  night's  polka,  through  which 
she  has  been  hurried  in  the  nervous  em- 
brace of  Captain  Fitzurse  of  the  Dra- 
goons— to  peruse  these  pages,  she  will 
set  us  down  as  a  vinegared  old  Calvin- 
ist,  who  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
the  ways  of  modern  society.  We  shaU 
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be  likened  to  John  Knox,  who  once 
took  upon  himself  the  nngracioos  task 
of  lectori Dg  the  Queen^s  Maries.  But 
neither  Mary  Seatou,  Mary  Beatoun, 
Mary  Fleming,  nor  Mary  Livingstone, 
ever  rushed  frantically  through  the 
halls  of  Holyrood  in  the  gripe  of 
Chastelar  or  of  Both  well — indeed,  had 
such  been  the  case,  the  hands  of  the 
grim  old  barons,  their  fathers,  would 
instinctively  have  clutched  the  poign- 
ard.  We  abuse  not  dancing — we 
simply  contend  against  its  abuse.  The 
effect  of  it  is  just  this,  that  the  most  in- 
veterate devotees  of  the  polka  have 
the  least  chance  of  being  married.  No 
man  of  refinement  likes  to  see  the 
object  of  his  affections  prancing  wildly 
in  the  arms  of  another.  Cupid,  as 
the  Americans  say,  is  ^^  a  skeary 
critter ; "  and  a  very  little  matter  in- 
deed is  sufficient  to  make  him  take 
wing.  Let  the  ladies  take  our  word 
for  it,  that  retineuco  is  a  virtue  greatly 
appreciated  by  mankind.  Many  a 
young  man  has  entered  a  ball-room 
with  a  mind  thoroughly  made  up  for 
an  avowal,  and  left  it  with  the  deter- 
mination to  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  the  lady  whose  breath  has  fanned 
the  whiskers  of  a  whole  regimental 
mess.  Among  the  accomplishments 
which  enter  into  the  matrimonial  cal- 
culation, deftness  in  the  polka  has  but 
a  very  subordinate  share.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  simplest  method  would 
be  to  select  a  partner  for  life  from  the 
ranks  of  the  corps-de-ballet.  It  is  the 
domestic  graces  and  accomplishments 
that  constitute  the  great  fascination 
of  woman;  and  these  can  only  be 
seen  and  duly  displayed  in  the  family 
circle. 

We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that 
young  men,  if  they  have  no  better  en- 
gagement, should  prefer  passing  their 
evenings  at  a  club  to  inhaling  the  close 
atmosphere  of  a  ball-room.  We  can- 
not even  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
we  consider  them  worse  employed ; 
for  every  well-conducted  club  has  its 
library,  which  is  not  among  the  least 
of  its  attractions ;  and,  though  study, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  is 
not  compatible  with  the  place,  it  is 
still  not  only  possible,  but  veiy  com- 
mon, to  employ  the  clnb  hours  in  a 
profitable  and  intellectual  manner. 

Country  members,  in  especial,  have 
reason  to  bless  the  idea  which  sug- 


gested the  institntion  of  club-houses* 
Well  do  we  remember  the  occasion  of 
our  first  solitary  visit  to  London — the 
hunt  for  convenient  apartments  in 
cross  streets — the  low  and  smoky  par- 
lour which,  after  many  futile  attempts 
to  obtain  decent  accommodation  else- 
where, we  were  forced  to  engage  at  a 
most  exorbitant  ransom — the  cat-hole 
of  a  dormitory,  and  the  bed  appa- 
rently stuffed  with  ropes — the  slat- 
ternly attendance,  the  disgusting 
breakfast,  and  the  myriad  hurdy- 
gurdies  in  the  street!  To  pass  an 
evening  in  that  den  would  have  tasked 
the  resolution  of  Luther.  We  tried  it 
once ;  and  not  to  our  dying  day  shall 
we  forget  the  dreary  illumination  of 
the  dips,  or  the  sputter  of  the  con- 
sumptive fire !  Talk  not  of  English 
comfort  in  so  far  as  lodgings  are  con- 
cerned I  It  was  nothing  short  of  posi- 
tive purgatory.  But  let  a  man  enrol  him- 
self in  a  club,  and  see  how  his  position 
is  improved.  He  has  still  to  provide 
himself  with  a  dormitory,  but  that  is 
all.  He  breakfasts,  of  course,  at  the 
club,  where  every  conceivable  delicacy 
is  ready  at  a  mementos  notice,  and  the 
morning  papers  are  on  every  table. 
He  there  receives  his  letters,  and  can 
answer  tliem  at  leisure.  All  the  pe- 
riodicals and  best  new  works  lie  in-- 
viUngly  before  him  ;  and  if  the  day  is 
wet,  and  he  has  no  particular  bn8iQe^s 
on  hand,  he  can  spend  the  forenoon 
there  quite  as  comfortably  as  if  he 
were  in  his  own  mansion.  These 
seem  little  things ;  but,  in  truth,  they 
constitute,  as  little  things  do,  a  great 
part  of  our  existence.  On  the  Con- 
tinent things  are  managed  differently. 
There  the  hotels  are  clubs.  You  get 
your  numbered  key  from  the  porter; 
and,  thereafter,  until  you  leave  the 
house,  the  apartments  are  emphati- 
cally your  own.  You  breakfast,  just 
as  you  do  at  a  London  Club ;  dine  or 
not,  as  the  fancy  moves  yon,  at  the 
table- d'hote^  and  are  in  every  way 
your  own  master.  What  is  of  far 
more  importance,  when  yon  call  for 
the  bill,  you  do  not  find  it  such  as  to 
create  apprehension  of  ruin.  Now, 
we  do  not  mean  to  aver  that  the  ae- 
commodatiou  in  first-rate  London 
hotels  can  by  possibility  be  surpassed. 
If  yon  wish  to  participate  in  tfae^e 
comforts,  drive  to  one  of  the  pri- 
vate hotels  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Si  Jameses.  Ton  are  received  at  the 
door  by  a  grave  but  not  satnmiDe 
iDdividaal,  attired  io  a  faultless  suit 
of  blacky  who  might  very  well  pass  for 
th^  valet' de-chambre  of  an  archbishop. 
He  condncts  yon  ap-stairs  to  an 
apartment,  Inxnrioasiy  carpeted,  and 
famished  in  the  best  possible  taste. 
The  eye  of  a  critic  would  fail  to  detect 
even  the  slightest  flaw  in  the  arrange- 
nreot ;  and  your  bed-chamber  is  eqniUly 
attractive.  Yon  have  perfect  froKBdom 
of  movement.  Yoa  are  not  expected^ 
unless  you  please  to  do  it,  to  dine 
there ;  and  there  are  no  wry  faces 
made,  as  in  the  old  establishments, 
where  dining  and  drinking,  ^^  for  the 
good  of  the  house,'*  was  considered  a 
part  of  the  contract.  Nothing  can 
be  more  faultless  than  the  whole  esta^ 
blii^ment.  There  is  no  sign  of  the 
bustle  and  noise  that  make  a  provinr 
cial  hostlery  so  offensive.  The  waiters, 
like  sable  Ariels,  perform  their  spirit- 
ing gently — enter  with  a  noisdess 
step— speak  with  'bated  breath— and 
perform  your  mandates  as  quickly  and 
quietly  as  though  yon  had  the  wa&d 
ot  Prospero. 

One  of  these  private,  or  family 
betels,  is  just  the  place  to  which  yon 
should  conduct  your  bride  on  a  hooey- 
moon  visit  to  London — that  it<,  if  ex- 
pense is  no  object  to  you.  But  for 
many  like  ourselves,  who,  we  almost 
regret  to  say,  are  not  in  the  manufac- 
turing or  iron  lines,  but  dependent 
upon  our  wits  or  professions — to  at- 
tempt such  localities  is  little  short  of 
bankruptcy,  if  the  experiment  is  any 
degree  protracted.  Not  that  your 
actual  cousumpt  is  overcharged — for 
that  is  not  the  case;  but  when  yon 
come  to  peruse  the  bill,  you  begin  to 
understand  that  Turkey  carpets,  even 
in  usufruct,  are  hideously  expensive 
— that  Ariel  takes  tithes,  more  exor- 
bitantly than  any  Rector — and  that, 
for  the  privilege  of  a  fortnight's  resi- 
dence, you  are  expected  to  pay  at 
least  a  year's  interest  upon  the  value 
of  the  furniture.  Also  you  arrive  at 
the  comprehension  why  wax  candles 
are  invariably  put  down,  instead  of 
the  lesser  luminaries  which  you  em- 
ploy in  your  own  private  abode. 
Knowledge  is  always  valuable,  but 
yon  may  pay  too  deariy  for  it ;  there- 
fore, on  the  whole,  if  your  means  are 
lunited,  we  should  not  recommend 


yon  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  West- 
end  private  hoteL  The  cost  of  » 
day's  entertainment  at  such  an  esti^ 
blishment,  live  aa  quietly  as  yon  will, 
comes  to  more  than  a  week'a  reckon- 
ing at  Frankfort.  It  has  long  been  a 
reproach  against  us,  who  are  bom  oit 
the  northern  side  of  the  Tweed,  that 
we  are  economical  of  our  ^^siller.**" 
We  accept  the  accusation  as  a  hi|^ 
compliment.  We  suit  our  movraaenfts 
to  the  state  of  onr  purses ;  and,  if  we 
do  not  launch  out  in  extravagance, 
neither  do  we  swindle.  But  there  is* 
no  wisdom  in  sacrificing  to  fashioui 
when  yon  can  command  the  sam» 
amount  of  comfort  for  nearly  od^ 
third  of  the  expenditure. 

'*  Clubs  1 "  was  the  old  cry  of  the 
followers  of  Jack  Cade,  and,  in  later 
times,  it  was  a  favourite  whoop  amoB|f' 
the  London  ^iprentices.  Heaven  be 
praised,  the  word  has  now  no  sudh 
violent  significance  in  Britain,  whait*^ 
ever  it  may  have  elsewhere.  All  off 
us  have  heard  mention  of  the  Chibs 
of  Paris,  which  attained-  such  feariU 
notoriety  in  the  days  of  the  barricades. 
What  wore  they  io  outward  show  t 
We  confess  that  we  feel  a  good  deal 
of  curiosity  on  that  point,  and  shonldf 
be  thankfnl  for  inforaiation.  Cleu^ 
they  were  not  convivial  institntione 
where  men  eat  and  drank— for  refBO^ 
tion  never  goes  hand  in  hand  witdi 
revolution,  nor  malt  with  massacre. 
No  sanguinary  conspirator  ever  grap- 
pled cordially  with  the  tankara. 
Shakspeare,  whose  fine  perception  is 
never  at  fault,  sufficiently  indicates 
this  eternal  truth  in  the  conspuracj 
scene  at  the  house  of  Bratus,  in  toe 
play  of  Julius  Csesar,  where  the  host 
never  once  thinks  of  offering  his  visi- 
tors even  a  paltry  stonp  of  Falemian. 
Had  their  business  been  of  another 
nature,  we  should  have  had  the  stage 
direction — ^^Enter  Lucius  with  imim;'* 
and  the  cheering  invitation  of  ^*Sit» 
sirs,  and  fill  I "  would  have  given  m 
vivaci^  to  the  gathering.  But  coo* 
spiracy  does  its  work  dry- lipped,  and 
that  Shakspeare  knew  fhli  well.  Had 
the  high  contracting  parties,  who 
arrang^  the  defeat  of  Lord  Derby's 
administration,  taken  their  claret 
freely,  the  fine  vinous  influence  would 
have  been  an  antidote  to  the  factions 
poison.  But  they  could  not  do  it.  At 
soeh  a  oensaltstion,  the  best  viotege 
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of  Lafitte  would  have  tasted  Danse- 
onslj,  for  there  is  an  honesty  in  the 
pore  juice  of  the  grape,  which  even 
Archemage  could  not  withstand.    So 
the  butler  had  a  sinecure ;  and  Tre- 
bonius  and  Metellus  Cimber  went  to 
bed  with  nothing  stronger  than  soda- 
water  upon  their  stomachs,  which  fact 
may  account  for  subsequent  symp- 
toms of  flatulency,  and  rumours  of 
intestine  disorder.    But  to  return  to 
the  French  clubs.    We  can^t  suppose 
that  they  were  like  our  own  masonic 
lodges ;  for  in  them,  as  we  are  given 
to  understand,  a  wholesome  degree 
of  Spartan  conviviality  is  maintained, 
within  the  limits  of  proper  discretion  ; 
and  the  only  true  bond  of  fraternity 
is  ratified  by  a  temperate  cup.    We 
have  a  vision  of  these  Parisian  clubs. 
We  see  before  us  a  darkened  stair- 
case, up  which  young  Robespierre  is 
led  blindfolded— a  vestibule  with  a 
hideous  apparition — some  awful  meta- 
physical signals;  and  then  the  neo- 
phyte is  led  into  a  bare  room,  where 
the  old  mummery  of  the  Yehmege- 
richt  is  enacted.    President  masked 
in  red — Council,  similarly  veiled  in 
black.  Hannibal's  altar— more  daggers 
displayed  thereon  than  ever  graced 
the  belt  of  Alessandro  Massaroni — a 
considerable  sprinkling  of  skulls,  blue 
lights,  and  a  blasphemous  oath — and 
then  the  sworn  Socialist  is  dismissed, 
without   knowledge  of  the   locality 
where    these   Eleusinian    mysteries 
were  performed,  but  with  a  ticket, 
referring  him  simply  to  his  immediate 
captain,  whose  orders  he  must  obey 
implicitly,  in  case  he  can  persuade 
another  idiot  to  undergo  the  like  in- 
fernal baptism.    Such  is  our  notion  of 
the  French  clubs,  as  gathered  from 
contemporary  hints;  and  really  we 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  purely 
diabolical.    But  it  is  a  startling  fact 
that  such  societies  have  existed  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  in  France,  in  Italy, 
and,  what  is  more  our  immediate  con- 
cern, in  Ireland.    They  may  slumber 
for  a  time — for  snakes  hybemate— but 
they  do  not  die;  and  always,  at  the 
approach  of  a  political  crisis,  they  re- 
vive.   We  are  no  admurers  of  the  new 
Emperor  of  the  French,  because  we 
do  not  pretend  to  fathom  his  policy, 
and  have  no  great  faith  in  his  pacific 
declarations;  but,  in  his  hitemal  ad- 
ministration, which  is  all  that  we  have 


now  to  deal  with,  we  think  that  he 
has  acted  most  wisely  in  smiting  down 
the  dubs  at  once.     A  vast  deal  of 
nonsense  is  talked  in  this  country 
about  the  freedom  of  the  press.  There 
is  no  peculiar  sanctity,  that  we  know 
of,  in  printer's  ink.    Treason  in  types 
is  as  bad  as,  nay,  worse  than,  spouted 
sedition  ;  and  when    the  press  has 
reached  that  point  of  outrageous  li- 
cense which  inculcates  anarchy  and 
revolution,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  govern- 
ment to  put  it  under  restraint.    Sir 
Charles  Wood,  by  his  recent  speech 
at  Halifax,  stultified  himself  as  a  man, 
and  disgraced  himself  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown.    He  demonstrated,  what 
we  have  all  along  believed,  that  he 
has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
posture  of  affairs  on  the  Continent ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  he  has,  more- 
over, convinced  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the 
monstrous   blunder  which   he  com- 
mitted by  inviting  him  to  become  a 
member  of  his  Cabinet.    Liouis  Napo- 
leon is  quite  competent  to  conduct  his 
own  affairs;  and,  at  all  events,  re- 
quires no  advice  from  so  very  imbe- 
cile a  quarter.    Of  course,  it  never 
could  occur  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  to 
ask  himself,  how  it  was  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  in  France,  once  so  unre- 
stricted, came  to  be  finaUy  abolished? 
Yet,  after  all,  its  present  degraded 
position  is  to  us  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  necessity  which  existed  for 
coercive  measures.    It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things — it  is  not  within  the 
limits   of   possibility  —  that   a   free 
press,  speaking  loyally  and  constitu- 
tionally, could  have  been  put  into 
fetters.    It  sank  into  bondage  solely 
because  it  had  been  the  advocate  of 
anarchy.    Swiftly,  in  states,  does  re- 
tribution follow  on  the  footsteps  of 
crime.     But   for  the  revolutionary 
movements,  brought  about,  in  a  great 
measure,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  French  press,  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon, who  is  now  charged  with  being 
its  violator,  never  would  have  had  it 
in  his  power  to  stretch  forth  a  finger 
against  it.    True  freedom  can  only  be 
maintained  by  a  jealous  observance 
of  order.    Anarchy  begets  despotism ; 
and  it  is  as  unreasonable  for  a  revo- 
lutionist to  complain  of  the  conse- 
qnences  of  his  folly,  as  it  would  be  for 
a  man  who  has  been  experimenting 
with  combustibles  in  his  study,  to 
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raise  an  outcry  if  his  house  should  h«)- 
pen  to  be  consnined  by  the  fiery  em- 
inent. We,  too,  have  our  political  clubs ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  think  that,  in  none 
of  them,  is  there  any  talk  of  treason, 
or  hatching  of  revolutionary  schemes. 
Each  of  them  is  the  head-quarter  of  a 
state  party — or  was,  because  we  really 
do  npt  understand  how,  under  the 
present  arrangements,  the  old   dis- 
tinctions can  be  maintained.    Why 
should  Sir  William  Molesworth  be^ 
long  to  the  Reform,  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  the  Carlton  Club  ?    They  are 
both  members  of  one  Cabinet — are 
supposed  to  be  acting  in  strict  poli- 
tical concert — and,  in  truth,  must  be 
acting  together  cordially,  if  they  are 
honest,  which  we  doubt  not.  In  clubs, 
indeed,  the  ministerial  hand  is  divid- 
ed.    One  half  of  them  go  to  the 
one,  and  the  other  half  to  the  other 
place  of  resort.     The  occupants  of 
the  Treasury  bench,  who  have  been 
working  all  day  together,  separate 
amicably  in   the  evening,  and  form 
two  divisions,  one  of  them  enlighten- 
ing the  Whig,  and  the  other  the  Tory 
subalterns!     Anything  more    egre- 
giously  absurd  than  this  can  haraly 
be  imagined ;  and  we  need  no  other 
argument  to  convince  us  that  the  pre- 
sent coalition  is  not  destined  to  have 
long  endurance.    In  this  country,  so 
far  as  our  internal  regulations  are  con- 
cerned, party  is  a  social  tie ;  and,  like 
all  other  such  ties,  it  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity.    The  Peelites — we  call 
them  such  still,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  section  of  men  to  whom  we  refer 
— are  chargeable  with  bad  faith  in 
having  continued  to  be  members,  or 
rather  in  frequenting  an  exclusively 
political  club,  after  they  had  ceased 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  party  of 
which  that  club  was  constituted.    We 
say  nothing  about  vested  rights  of 
membership,    or    considerations    of 
pounds,   Bhillings,    and   pence  —  all 
that  is  fudge.     The  plain  common 
sense  view  is,  that  those  gentlemen 
had  seceded  from  the  principles  of 
the  Club,  and  they,  therefore,  ought 
to  have  resigned.     A  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  does  not  lose 
the  benefit  of  clergy  because  he  joins 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  he  is  bound, 
at  all  events,  to  leave  his  mother 
church — he  cannot,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, be  an  Anglican  and  a  Romanist. 


If  a  member  of  a  tee-total  society  be 
converted  to  the  principles  of  Bac- 
chus, we    should    hold    him  inex- 
cusable if  he  insisted  on  discussing 
his  bottle,  or,  mayhap,  magnum  of 
port,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Anti-joUy-dog  Club,  who 
can  barely  carry  their  chicory.    He 
has  infracted  the   primordial  rule ; 
and,  though  expulsion  may  not  be 
a  declared  penalty  for  his  offence,  he 
ought  in  common  decency  to  retire. 
We  are  very  desirous  to  touch  upon 
this  matter  with  extreme  delicacy, 
because,  although  it  has  been  made 
the  sntject  of  public  remark,  com- 
ment,   and    correspondence,   it    is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  question  only  pro- 
per to  the  members  of  the  clubs.    But 
a  great  political  party  club  is,  in  our 
day,  an  institution  of  public  interest 
It  is  not  like  a  place  of  entertainment, 
or  a  literary,  service,  or  local  club — it 
is  a  party  sanctuary,  the  sanctity  of 
which  depends  upon  its  peculiar  wor- 
ship.   Thousands,  who  are  not  mem- 
bers, have  and  feel  a  strong  interest 
in  that ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that 
those  clubs  do  constitute  the  grand 
rendez'Wms  of  party.    No  character 
can  be  baser  than  that  of  the  delibe- 
rate  spy;    and,  without  supposing 
that   any  man,  pretending   to   the 
character  or  status  of  a  gentleman, 
could  be  guilty  of  such  ineffable  in- 
famy, we  would  merely  say  that  no 
one  of  right  feeling  ought  to  place 
himself  in  such  a  position  as  to  mcur 
the  most  distant  hazard  of  such  a 
charge.    Tliat  charge  never  has  been, 
and  never  could  be  brought  against 
any  statesmen,  or  men  in  high  offi- 
cial situations.   They  may  have  acted 
injudiciously  or  unwisely  in  frequent- 
ing political  clubs,  from  the  genera) 
theory  of  which  a  change  in  their 
political    creed,    however   conscien- 
tiously made,  may  have  caused  them 
to  differ— but  their  honour  is  b^ond 
question.    Ugly  stories,  however,  are 
abroad  about  less  scrupulous  eaves* 
droppers,  and  snakes  in  the  grass  f 
and  It  is  very  desirable,  indeed,  that 
even  the  suspicion  shoiad  be  allayed. 
Obviously  it  is  intolerable  that,  at  an 
exclusively  political  club,  no  gentle- 
man  can    speak   his   mind    freely, 
without   taking   the    precaution   of 
scanning  the  whole  of  the   apart- 
ment, lest,  within  earriiot,  there  may 
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lurk  some  knaviBh  anderling  of  the 
other  party.  We  have  no  liking  for 
half-and-half,  preferring  to  have  oar 
liquor  unadulterated  ;  and  we  have 
not  the  sliglitest  notion  of  making  a 
confidant  of  Janus.  If  a  man  is  to 
be  a  Whig,  let  him  say  so,  and  keep 
to  his  company;  if  he  is  to  be  a 
Conservative,  let  him  eschew  Whig 
alliances.  The  worst  of  the  present 
system  is,  that  the  Liberals  have  all 
the  advantage.  There  are  no  spies 
111  the  Reform  Club,  whatever  there 
may  be  in  the  Carlton  ;  and,  even  on 
the  supposition  that  the  preseut  state 
of  matters  is  the  necessary  result  of 
political  changes  which  were  unfore- 
seen, we  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing 
to  see  a  speedy  adjustmenL 

The  truth  is  that  we  set  great  store 
by  the  maintenance  of  these  clubs  in 
their  integrity.  We  do  not  refer  to 
the  one  more  than  to  the  other,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  character  of  an 
opposition  is  almost  as  valuable  and 
important  to  the  country  as  the  cha- 
racter of  an  administration.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  most  men  are  drawn 
to  one  or  other  of  these  clubs  from  con- 
siderations of  political  principle.  The 
members  of  it  are  his  associates,  and 
it  is  every  way  desirable  that  there 
should  be  an  identity  of  interest  and 
of  sentiment ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  every  club,  of  whatever 
nature  it  may  be,  harmony  is  the 
grand  desideratum.  Who  would 
choose  to  belong  to,  or  continue  in, 
a  society  where  he  is  sure  to  meet, 
every  day  in  his  life,  with  the  very 
persons  towards  whom  he  entertains 
the  most  antipathy?  It  may  be  said 
that  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  be- 
cause, fortunately  for  us,  political  dif- 
ferences in  this  country  rarely  lead  to 
the  interruption  of  private  friendship. 
We  admit  all  that,  and  are  exceeding 
glad  that  it  is  so ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  institutions  of 
which  we  are  discoursing  were  founded 
for  political  objects,  and  for  these 
alone.  We  have  no  doubt  that  every 
member  of  Parliament  could  find 
more  congenial  society  elsewhere,  if  he 
merely  consulted  his  private  taste  and 
inclination.  But  he  does  not  do  so. 
He  joins  the  Carlton  or  the  Reform 
as  a  party-man,  and  we  should  be 
sorry  to  think  that  the  system  is  likely 
to  be  interrupted  or  to  fall  into  disuse. 


Even  those  who  dislike  party 'must 
admit  that  it  is  better  than  cabal; 
and,  for  ourselves,  we  anticipate,  if 
the  disorganisation  of  parties  should 
be  permanent,  nothing  else  than  a 
wretched  and  unwholesome,  as  well 
as  dangerous  development  of  cabals. 
But  enough  of  this.  We  shall  regret 
extremely,  if,  in  the  foregoing  re- 
mains, we  have  given  ofience  to  any 
one,  our  object  simply  being  to  en- 
force the  doctrine  that  in  a  purely 
political  club  it  is  very  desirable  never 
to  lose  sight  of,  nor  contravene,  the 
original  cause  of  its  foundation. 

With  regard  to  other  clubs  we  have 
absointely  nothing  to  say.  It  never 
was  allowed  to  us  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  Oriental,  so  that 
we  might  listen  to  the  legends  of  its 
denizens  touching  Futtyghur  and 
Chitta|)ore.  It  is,  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose, a  little  Hindostan  in  the  heart 
of  London,  between  which  and  Chel- 
tenham the  members  are  perpetually 
vibrating ;  and  we  imagine  it  is  un- 
surpassed for  its  curries.  Of  the 
Service  Clubs  we  venture  not  to 
speak ;  nor  of  the  Athenaeum,  which 
is  the  first  of  the  literary  establish- 
ments. Club  life,  indeed,  is  a  pecu- 
liar featiu^e  of  the  present  age,  and 
hitherto  there  have  been  no  s}'mptom8 
of  decay,  though  we  doubt  whether 
the  system  will  admit  of  much  greater 
extension.  On  this  point  it  is  worth 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Sur  £.  B. 
Lytton,  who,  in  his  England  and  Me 
English^  written  nearly  twenty  yean 
ago,  made  the  following  remarks : — 

**  Clubs  form  a  main  featiure  of  the 
social  system  of  the  richer  classes  of 
the  metropolis.  Formerly  they  were 
merely  the  resort  of  gamblers,  politi- 
cians, or  bona  vivans — now,  they  have 
assumed  a  more  intellectual  charac- 
ter; every  calling  has  its  peculiar 
club — from  the  soldiers*  to  the  scho- 
lars*. The  effect  which  this  multi- 
plicity of  clubs  has  produced  is  salu- 
tary in  the  extreme:  it  has  begun 
already  to  counteract  the  solitary  dis- 
position of  the  natives ;  it  opens  a 
ready  intercourse  with  our  foreign 
guests,  who  are  usually  admitted  as 
honorary  members ;  prejudices  are 
rubbed  off;  and  by  an  easy  and  unex- 
pensive  process,  the  most  domestic  or 
the  most  professional  learn  the  views 
of  the  citizen  of  the  world.    At  these 
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reaorts  the  affairs  of  the  public  make 
the  common  and  natural  topic  of  con- 
versation ;  and  nothing  furthers  Uie 
CTOwth  of  public  principle  like  the 
discussion  of  public  matters.  It  ia 
said  that  clubs  render  men  less  do- 
mestic. No :  they  only  render  them 
less  unsocial ;  they  form  a  cheap  and 
intellectual  relaxation,  and  (since  ia 
7M08t  of  the  recent  clubs  the  custom 
turns  to  neither  gambling  nor  ine- 
briety) they  unbend  the  mmd  even 
when  improving  it.  But  these  ace 
the  least  advantages  of  clubs ;  they 
contain  the  germ  of  a  mighty  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the 
humbler  classes.  I  foresee  that  those 
classes  wiil,  sooner  or  later,  adopt 
institutions  so  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  poor.  By  this  species  of  oo- 
operation,  the  man  of  £200  a^year 
can,  at  present,  command  the  nobler 
luxuries  of  a  man  of  £5000, — airy  and 
capacious  apartments,  the  decent  com- 
forts of  the  table ;  lights,  fires,  books, 
and  inteliectual  society.  The  same 
principle,  on  a  humbler  scale,  would 
procure  the  same  advantages  for  the 
shopkeeper  or  the  artisan,  and  the 
man  of  £50  a- year  might  obtain  the 
same  comforts  as  the  man  of  £500." 
Since  the  above  passage  was  writ- 
ten, a  decided  movement  has  been 
made  by  the  class  referred  to,  but  not 
altogether  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  author.  Lecture  and  reading 
rooms  have  sprung  up  in  every  consi- 
derable town,  but  there  has  been  no 
attempt,  as  yet,  to  push  the  experi- 
ment farther.  Indeed,  we  doubt  much 
whether  it  could  succeed.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  certain  limit  below 
which  the  outlay  cannot  be  reduced ; 
and  we  fear  that  limit  is  beyond  the 
justifiable  expenditure  of  persons  of 
contracted  means.  In  the  second 
place,  without  more  leisure  than  he 
is  likely  to  be  able  to  afford,  a  club- 
house would  be  to  an  artisan  a  mere 
ordinary,  and  would  too  often  detach 
him  from  his  proper  domestic  duties. 
Our  habits  or  modes  of  life  must  ever 
be  maiuly  regulated  by  our  means  of 
expenditure;  and  perhaps  the  most 
serious  objection  which  can  be  urged 
to  the  club  system,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  men  of  small  means  can 
thereby  habitually  command  the  luxu- 
ries which,  in  domestic  life,  pertain  to 
wealth  alone.    Some  men  require  the 


application  of  the  spur.  Though  very 
far  from  being  phUosophers  in  the 
proper  acceptation  <^  Uie  term,  they 
have  a  decidedly  philosophical  dislike 
of  anything  like  imdue  exertion ;  and 
if  they  find  that  they  can  live,  in 
one  character,  as  comfortably  upon 
£300  a^year,  which-  may  chance  to  be 
the  amount  of  their  patrimony,  aa 
another  can  upon  £3000  in  his  own 
peculiar  home,  not  a  fbw  of  the  epi- 
cureans will  be  apt  to  shrink  from 
undertaking  that  labour,  in  which  is 
comprehended  the  greater  portion  of 
the  happiness  and  utility  of  man. 

Doubtless— wits  of  the  Gsnick 
Clnb— you,  in  looking  over  the  fore- 
going three  or  four  pages,  consider  us 
as  betraying  evident  symptoms  of 
senility.  What  wonld  you  have? 
Would  it  be  possible  fbr  us,  in  these 
hyperborean  regions,  where  the  snow 
is  now  lying  two  feet  deep,  to  chronicle 
y4)ur  facetin — whether  they  relate  to 
the  tonsorial  operation  said  to  have 
been  performed  up(m  one  of  yonr 
members,  or  to  anji  other  incident  of 
fun  that  constitutes  tha  zest  of  your 
existence?  No  I  Good  fellows  all, 
we  greet  you  heartily ;  and  hope  that,. 
in  the  coming  time,  your  walls  may 
never  re-edio  with  a  less  bunt  of 
genuine  fnn  than  has  been  elicited  from 
them  in  the  happy  dajrs  of  yore ! 

And  now  —  what  is  our  moral? 
That,  we  confess,  is  rather  a  ticklish 
consideration ;  for,  though  we  began 
this  paper  with  a  distinct  moral  view, 
we  have  been  led  into  so  many  epi- 
sodes that  we  have  some  difficulty  in 
the  summing  up.  Still,  we  are  not 
without  arrangement.  And,  first  of 
all,  we  would  beseech  wives  to  be 
tolerant  on  the  subject  of  clubs ;  be- 
cause these  institutions  do,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  promote  the  happiness  of 
theur  husbands,  and  make  them  more 
useful  members  of  society.  At  the 
same  time,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
dissuade  them  from  a  proper  degree 
of  jealousy.  If  the  husbuud  appears 
likely  to  become  too  dubbisdc,  let 
him  mildly  be  made  aware  of  his  back- 
slidings ;  and,  if  the  appeal  is  gently 
entered,  the  odds  are  that  the  delin- 
quent will  be  reclauned  The  comfort 
of  a  club,  however  great  it  may  be,  is 
nothing  to  the  comfort  of  a  happy 
home ;  and  it  is  towards  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  that  that  a  wife  should  bend 
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iier  genins.  Mod,  in  the  gross,  are 
not  monsters,  nor  are  they  exorbi- 
tantly selfish — though  we  deny  not 
that  exceptions  occur — and,  what  is 
as  much  to  the  purpose,  they  are  very 
easily  led.  Witness  that  huge  hulk, 
Hercules,  whom  Omphale  compelled 
to  spin,  and  whom  Dejanira  trepanned 
even  in  the  matter  of  his  shirts! 
The  old  fable  had  a  distinct  meaning. 
It  pointed  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
married  woman,  provided  she  knows 
how  to  set  about  it.  To  dowagers, 
with  daughters,  who  lament  that  their 
lot  has  fallen  in  evil  days,  we  would 
breathe  a  word  of  encouragement. 
Let  them,  too,  endeavour  to  make 
their  houses  agreeable  places  of  resort, 
and  we  are  ready  to  stake  our  exist- 
ence that  they  will  not  find  the  clubs 
operate  to  their  disadvantage.  But 
if  they  will  persist  in  the  preposterous 
theory,  that  the  only  proper  method 
of  exhibiting  the  accomplishments  of 
young  women  is  the  enactment  of  the 
part  of  a  Bacchante,  we  have  nothing 
nirther  to  say.  Fitzurse,  who  is  the 
best  partner  at  the  polka  that  can  be 
found,  is  no  fool,  at  least  in  so  far  va 
monetary  notions  are  concerned.  That 
distinguished  officer  is  in  the  habit  of 
declaring,  at  mess,  that  he  won't  sell 
himself — by  which  the  jackanapes 
means  marriage — for  less  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  thousands;  and  no- 
body can  blame  Fitzurse,  since  it  is 
notorious  that  a  lesser  amount  would 
not  suffice  to  clear  him  of  his  previ- 
ously contracted  debts.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  at  every  ball  or  assembly 
Fitzurse  monopolises  your  daughter, 
which  is  surely  not  the  best  recom- 
mendation for  that  very  handsome 
and  sprightly  girl.  O  mothers  I  in 
whatever  grade  of  life  you  may  move, 
do  justice  to  your  children.  Teach 
them  what  is  truly  valuable;  and, 
though  fashion  be  against  you,  keep 
them  from  that  too  close  contact  and 
familiarity  with  the  other  sex,  which, 
though  it  affects  not  virtue,  mars 
the  bloom  of  modesty.  Use  your 
own  eyes.  If  we  are  wrong,  you 
will  be  able  to  confute  us;  but  we 
venture  to  say  that,  out  of  that 
wilderness  of  phantoms  now  rushing 
past  you,  as  if  under  the  delirious  in- 
fluence of  opium,  you  can  hardly  select 
half-a-dozen  of  whose  addresses  to 
your  daughter  you  would  approve. 


Very  well ;  let  us  withdraw  and  in- 
spect that  half-dozen.  Three  of  them 
don't  care  one  fig  for  any  girl  in  the 
room.  They  are  there  because  they 
like  the  excitement,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  chief  part  of  their  existence ;  and 
if  you  can  bring  them  to  book,  you 
wiU  have  accomplished  a  feat  which 
fifty  mammas  have  striven  in  vain  to 
achieve.  We  grant  that  you  have 
some  chance  with  the  other  three. 
But  what  are  they?  Asses — con- 
temptible in  intellect,  callous  in  feel- 
ing, and  such  as  do  not  possess  any 
one  quality  (beyond  acres  or  dividends) 
which  could  possibly  recommend 
them  to  your  notice.  ^^  But  then,  the 
acres  and  the  dividends?"  Madam, 
we  thought  we  had  the  honour  of 
conversing  with  a  British,  not  with  a 
Circassian  mother. 

If  it  be  the  fact,  as  we  have  heard 
it  alleged,  that  beauty  is  at  a  discount 
in  the  matrimonial  market,  we  con- 
ceive that  we  have  stated  quite  suffi- 
cient reason  to  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary depreciation.  And  we  do 
not  think  that,  so  long  as  the  present 
system  prevails,  there  is  any  great 
likelihood  of  enticing  young  men 
from  the  clubs,  or  of  altering  the  rates 
of  quotation.  However,  that  is  no 
concern  of  ours.  We  never  were 
fond  of  preaching ;  and  if  the  notions 
which  we  now  propound  should  be 
rejected  with  scorn,  we  shall  endea- 
vour  to  bear  the  obloquy.  We  may,^ 
however,  and  perhaps  ought,  to  say, 
that  these  notions  are  entertained  by 
more  young  men  of  the  present  gene- 
ration than  possibly  dowagers  are 
aware  of. 

Finally,  we  would  recommend  the 
too  enthusiastic  clubbist  not  to  be- 
come too  enamoured  of  his  microcosm. 
Doubtless,  within  the  walls  of  his  pet 
establishment  there  are  to  be  found 
several  agreeable  companions  and 
associates — Smith  the  politician,  who 
is  great  at  the  breakfast-table,  and 
who,  somehow  or  other,  is  admitted 
to  the  arcana  of  state  secrets,  what- 
ever ministry  may  be  in  power — 
Jenkins,  the  dilettante,  who  can  tell  you 
everything  about  the  opera — Miller, 
the  famous  jester — Fitzball,  the  pride 
of  the  billiard-room — and  Badming- 
ton,  the  connoisseur  of  vintages,  whose 
advice  becomes  valuable  about  dinner- 
time. But  those  excellent  individuals 
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do  not  constitate  the  whole  world. 
They  are  mortal.  Some  daj  or  other 
Smith  will  be  as  dead  as  the  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi — Jenkins  will  have 
looked  on  his  last  piroaette— Miller 
will  be  gathered  to  the  patriarchal 
Joseph— the  fine  wrist  of  Fitaball 
will  be  motionless—and  Badmington 
be  laid  in  an  alcoholic  grave.  Of  that 
jovial  band  yon  may  be  the  sole  sur- 
vivor, feeding  npon  melancholy  remi- 
niscences, and  conversing  uncomfort- 
ably with  ghosts.  The  time  will  come 
— ^and  peitaps  it  is  not  very  far  dis- 
tant— when  yon  will  discover  that  the 
best  of  all  possible  dabs  is  bat  a  poor 
snbatitate  for  a  homo.  And  this  also 
is  andeniable,  that  no  inveterate  dub 
lonnger  ever  yet  attained  to  distinc- 
tion. Have,  then,  a  noble  ambition; 
and,  whilst  you  avail  yourself  of  the 
pleasures  within  your  reach,  do  not 
permit  them  to  enslave  yon.  Every 
man  stands  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  carried  captive  to  some  Castle 
of  Indolence,  and  the  dub  may  be 
yonr  moral  Bastille. 

But  wherefore  prose  we  further? 
Is  this  a  time  for  moralising,  when  the 
only  fine  frost  which  we  have  known 
for  four  successive  winters  has  arrested 
the  rivers,  covered  the  lakes  with  a 
solid  mirror,  and  is  even  now  inviting 
us  to  take  part  in  the  national  game  r 
For,  of  all  existing  clubs,  the  Curling 
Club  is  that  which  we  frequent  with 


the  most  intense  delight.  Let  us  see. 
It  is  now  mid-day,  and  the  thermo- 
meter is  standing  at  twenty-three  in 
the  shade !  Already  our  jolly  brethren 
will  be  sending  the  stones  roarinjr  up 
the  rinks  on  the  pond  of  Dudmng- 
stone  Policy.  The  lawyer  will  have 
flung  aside  his  brief,  and  the  banker 
deserted  his  desk,  in  honour  of  the 
exhilarating  holiday ;  and  foul  shame 
would  it  be  were  we  the  last  at  that 
gathering.  On  this  day,  nine  of  onr 
chosen  are  to  contend  for  the  integ- 
rity of  their  ice  against  any  other  nine 
in  Scotland;  and  though  the  West 
produces  most  famous  curlers,  with 
the  good  and  gallant  Earl  of  Eglinton 
at  their  head^a  chieftain  whose  re- 
moval Ireland  will  long  deploi 


''  Sootonun  comifcem  fl«Tit  glacialiB  lene*^ — 

and  though  the  men  of  Bathgate  and 
the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  who  are  some- 
times able  to  practise  in  the  dog-days« 
may  be  our  opponents,  we  are  yet 
not  timorous  for  the  result  At  idl 
events,  even  if  defeated,  there  will  be 
balm  in  Gilead ;  for  we  already  aoent 
beef  and  greens,  from  time  immemo- 
riid— yea,  frt>m  the  days  of  Feigns 
the  First— the  curlers'  appointed  ban- 
quet. Not  all  the  Nine  of  Pamassua 
— ^not  even  Maga  herself— could  detain 
us  longer  from  the  fun;  and,  there- 
fore, with  a  sudden  impulse,  we  Jeric 
our  pen  into  the  fire. 
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No  dragoons  bad  been  seen  in 
DoddingtoD  witbin  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant^  unless  the  re- 
miniscences of  that  ancient  and 
shadowy  personage  conld  extend 
back  to  Monmouth's  rebellion,  when 
Ferersham^s  horse  had  marched 
through.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
what  a  conspicuous  feature  her  Ma- 
jesty's troops,  especially  the  mounted 
and  mustachioed  portion,  form  in 
societies  long  habituated  to  their  pre- 
sence, it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
sensation  they  created  in  this  secluded 
spot  was  immense,  and  only  to  be 
paralleled  by  the  commotion  which 
those  ancient  cavalry  the  Centaurs 
caused  at  Pirithous'  wedding. 

They  had  been  detached  to  Dod- 
dington  from  the  nearest  garrison 
town,  in  consequence  of  disturbances 
in  the  surrounding  district.    All  the 

?lace  was  agog  to  see  them  march  in. 
t  happened  to  be  a  very  rainy  day, 
and  instead  of  a  splendid,  dazzling 
spectacle,  they  presented  to  the  sight 
a  long  row  of  bedraggled  figures  in 
red  cloaks,  which  half-covered  their 
splashed  horses,  and  which  quite  con- 
cealed the  glories  of  their  uniform, 
trotting  in  none  of  the  best  order 
along  the  slippery  and  puddled  street. 
But  two  days  afterwards,  the  weather 
being  propitious,  they  shone  forth 
unclouded  on  the  gaze  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  produced  a  great  revolution 
in  Doddington.  The  town  was  never 
very  important  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  but  now  you  would  absolutely 
have  supposed  that  the  only  remune- 
rative pursuit  that  people  of  any 
trade  or  profession  whatsoever  could 
engage  in  was  looking  after  the  dra- 
goons. Servant-maids  were  discharged 
at  a  moment's  warning,  only  to  be 
replaced  by  others  just  as  love- 
stricken  and  inattentive.  The  mil- 
linery business,  so  far  as  making 
anything  except  love,  went,  was  at 
a  stand -still ;  and  the  members  of  it 
went  down  in  public  estimation  to- 
wards zero,  exactly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  they  rose  in  favour  with 
the  officers.    Slander  was  busy  with 


the  names  of  the  prettiest,  and  even 
an  ordinary  countenance  was  no  pro- 
tection. Miss  Bonady,  who  had 
superintended  the  education  of  young 
ladies  in  the  art  of  bonnet-making  for 
full  twenty  years,  found  her  time- 
honoured  good  name  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  blasted ;  for  a  jury  of  matrons  had 
been  impanelled,  and  was  now  sitting 
on  her  character.  Country  lovers, 
who,  up  to  the  advent  of  the  soldiery, 
had  been  progressing  charmingly  with 
their  Dulcineas,  suddenly  turned 
green  or  yellow  in  colour,  and  savage 
hi  disposition,  and  took  to  poaching, 
or  enlisted  for  soldiers ;  and,  between 
agitation  and  tight -lacing,  a  vast 
number  of  children  came  prematurely 
into  the  world,  many  of  whom,  of 
both  sexes,  were  reported  to  have 
been  born  with  mustachios. 

The  beer  trade  began  to  thrive 
wonderfully  in  Doddington.  It  was 
not  merely  that  the  soldiers  consumed 
a  good  deal  themselves,  but  the  inns 
where  they  were  billeted  were  filled 
every  night  with  those  convivial  ope- 
ratives who  came  to  enjoy  military 
company  and  conversation;  while 
their  wives  either  stood  resignedly, 
like  mournful  caryatides,  outside  the 
doors,  waiting  for  their  lords  and 
masters,  or  else  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  the  meetings,  by  entering 
and  forcibly  carrying  off  their  truant 
spouses  from  the  society  that  so  en- 
thralled them.  Dissenting  ministers 
grew  more  energetic  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  all  pomps  and  vanities, 
especially  such  as  appertain  to  men 
of  the  sword,  as  their  flock  diminished 
in  number — for  many  of  their  young 
female  disciples  had  of  late  ceased 
altogether  to  wrestle  with  the  spirit ; 
and  many  an  anxious  old  lady  might 
be  seen,  after  dusk,  inquiring  if  any- 
body had  seen  her  Jenny,  the  said 
Jenny  being  at  that  time  probably 
loitering  in  some  shady  lane,  having 
round  her  waist  an  arm  in  a  scarlet 
sleeve. 

The  officers  had  established  their 
mess  in  a  large  room  of  The  Bush, 
the  principal  hotel  of  Doddington. 
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Here,  at  sevien  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  TarioQS  individnal  streams  of 
ennni,  imprecation,  and  desire  for 
excitement,  that  had  meandered 
wearUj  throagh  the  solitary  and  un- 
congenial region . daring  the  day,  were 
received  into  one  pond,  thns  fulfilling 
the  great  object  of  that  important 
military  institution,  the  mess,  where 
warriors,  who  have  been  all  day  try- 
ing nnsaccessfQlly  to  kill  time  in  single 
combat — attempting  to  ride  him  down 
—poking  at  him  with  billiard  cues, 
and  the  like  feeble  efforts  at  discom- 
fiting him — are  enabled  to  join  forces, 
and  fall  upon  their  enemy  in  a  body. 
First  at  the  dinner-honr  came  Tin- 
dal  the  Major,  who  lived  in  the  inn. 
Smart,  tight- built,  and  standing  on 
the  hearth-rug  with  his  legs  apart,  as 
if  there  were  a  horse  between  them, 
one  could  almost  swear,  even  when 
seeing  him  on  foot,  that  he  was  a 
good  rider — an  accomplishment  by  no 
means  so  common  as  might  be  pre- 
sumed in  the  British  cavalry.  Tindal 
was  a  man  who  liked  to  live  in  a  large 

garrison- town,  with  crack  regiments 
1  it,  among  whom  might  be  got  up 
steeple-chases,  wherein  he  might  dis- 
tinguish himself,  with  a  pack  or  two 
of  foxhounds  within  reach,  a  well- 
appointed  mess,  and  a  rubber  of  whist 
afterwards,  with  dollar  points,  and  a 
fellow  sitting  by  to  bet  about  the  odd 
trick.  These  tastes,  it  was  pretty  clear, 
would  not  be  gratified  in  Doddington, 
and  the  Major  accordingly  cnrsed,  in 
a  calm,  deliberate  sort  of  way,  the 
hour  in  which  he  was  sent  there. 

Enter  to  him  Comet  Suckling,  who 
has  not  been  long  in  the  service,  and 
whose  upper  lip  looks  like  a  fragment 
of  the  body  of  a  young  gosling.  The 
Comet,  having  heard  much  of  the 
Major's  steeple- chasing  exploits,  and 
being  (though  a  weak-minded  youth) 
addicted  to  hero-worship,  has  in 
secret  a  great  veneration  for  him, 
and,  while  speaking  of  him  in  his 
absence  as  "Tindal,"  or  "old  Tmdal," 
or  "  that  fellow  Tindal,"  shows  con- 
siderable uneasiness  as  he  approaches 
the  hearth- mg,  whereon  the  formi- 
dable Major  is  planted,  and  throws 
himself  into  wonderful  and  unnatural 
attitudes,  in  his  attempts  to  appear  at 
ease.  First,  he  seats  himself  on  the 
top  rail  of  the  back  of  a  chair,  and, 
tilting  it  over  on  two  legs,  rocks  him- 


self to  and  firo,  in  a  manner  nervous 
to  behold;  then  he  pauses,  and 
punches  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  with 
his  spur;  then  stooping  his  long 
awkward  form,  till  his  elbow  rests  on 
the  mantelpiece,  he  puts  his  splay  foot 
on  the  fender,  thereby  upsetting  it, 
and  bringing  all  the  fire-irons  clatter- 
ing down  upon  Tindal's  heels,  who, 
as  he  shifts  his  position,  damns  him 
internally  for  a  stnpidi  young  muff, 
l^dal  doesn't  like  him,  and  seldom 
says  much  to  him,  except  on  parade, 
where  he  "pitches  into"  the  nnfor- 
tunate  Comet  (who  has  a  fretting 
charger,  and  doesn't  know  how  to 
Tide  him)  in  a  way  that  would  render 
him  desperate,  if  he  had  spirit  enough 
to  become  so. 

Presently  hilarious  voiees  are  heard 
laughing  theur  way  np-stairs,  and  after 
a  short  delay,  occasioned  by  their 
meeting  with  a  chambermaid  on  the 
landing-place,  Lienteoants  Wylde 
Oates  and  Hany  Braoe  make  tiieir 
appearance.  Without  much  m  com- 
mon, except  an  Immense  fiow  of 
spirits,  these  two  are  generally  to- 
gether. Both  of  them  are  sharp  lads, 
and  though  their  method  of  enjoying 
life  is  somewhat  liotons,  yet  they  do 
enjoy  it,  and  will  be  capital  fellows 
by  and  by,  when  the  efiervescence 
has  subsided,  and  the  liquor  has  got 
mellow.  In  the  mean  time,  they  are 
worth  a  gross,  either  of  languid,  irre- 
proachable endurers  of  existence,  or 
of  fast  men  with  low  tastes,  for  they 
are  a  pair  of  gentlemanly  scamps. 
Oates  has  a  florid  face,  half  hidden 
in  shirt  collar,  in  which  he  affects  to 
imitate  his  deceased  parent,  who  was 
a  noted  sporting  character,  and  broke 
his  neck  in  riding  over  a  dining-table 
after  dinner  for  a  wager,  leaving  to 
Oates,  junior,  a  sorely  diminished 
patrimony  and  a  sporting  reputation 
— ^two  things  scarcely  susceptible  of 
simultaneous  improvement.  Bruce  is 
handsome  and  dark,  with  brown  curly 
hair  and  brown  eyes,  and  a  face  ex- 
pressive of  good 'humour  and  intelli- 
gence. They  immediately  communi- 
cate the  adventures  of  the  day  to 
Tindal,  who  listens  with  grim  appro- 
val ;  while  Suckling,  brightening  up, 
hovers  round  the  outskurts  of  the  con- 
versation, and  occasionally  fills  up  an 
interval  with  an  inteijection  or  an 
admiring  laugh. 
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"  There's  a  queer  old  boy  coming 
to  dine  with  me,  Major/*  said  Brace. 
'*I  picked  him  up  to-day  as  I  was 
poking  about  an  old  tower  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  He  had 
found  a  large  fragment  of  stone,  with 
an  illegible  inscription  on  it,  and  being 
a  great  antiquary,  was  staggering 
home  under  his  prize,  when  I  offered 
to  carry  it  for  him.  In  return,  he 
afforded  me^uch  a  quantity  of  curious 
information  about  the  antiquities  of 
the  place,  that  we  became  quite 
friendly  on  the  spot." 

As  he  spoke,  Mr  Titcherly  was 
announced,  and  a  little  old  gentleman 
entered,  in  an  antique  suit  of  black, 
with  shoe-buckles  and  a  brown  wig. 
Mr  Titcherly  was  the  literary  lion  of 
Doddington ;  he  was,  as  Bruce  said, 
of  the  Dryasdust  fraternity,  and  had 
devoted  his  long  life  to  collecting  in- 
formation regarding  the  antiquities  of 
the  town,  diving  into  ancient  chroni- 
cles, deciphering  the  inscriptions  on 
old  tombstones,  and  occasionally  filling 
up  gaps  very  ingeniously  with  theories 
of  his  own.  In  this  way  he  had 
compiled  a  complete  chronicle  of 
Doddington,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  his  own,  statistical,  descrip- 
tive, biographical,  and  historical,  with 
plates,  notes,  and  a  voluminous 
appendix,  for  which  he  had  begun 
to  collect  materials  in  his  early  youth, 
and  had  got  it  finished  by  his  sixty- 
fifth  birth-day,  and  of  which  five  copies 
had  been  sold  in  thirteen  years. 

Then  came  Bagot,  bringing  with 
him,  according  to  previous  notice  to 
Tindal,  his  friend  Seager.  The  latter 
leers  at  each  officer  to  whom  he  is 
introduced  as  if  he  had  some  secret 
understanding  with  him,  and  stares 
at  little  Mr  Titcherly,  as  if  he  were 
some  curious  fossil ;  but  Tindal  being 
a  sporting  man,  and  as  there  exists  a 
free-masonry  among  sporting  men,  he 
and  Seager  understand  one  another  at 
the  first  glance. 

The  soup  was  brought  in  by  the 
head-waiter  of  the  Bush,  a  man  of  dig- 
nified deportment  and  mature  years — 
a  man  who  had  waited  on  peers  of 
the  realm,  county  members,  judges 
of  assize,  sheri£&,  and  the  like,  with 
perfect  composure  and  considerable 
credit,  but  who  had,  within  the  last 
week,  been  frequently  informed  that 
he  was  a  muff,  an  impostor,  a  precious 


slow  old  coach,  with  other  vitapera- 
tive  epithets,  tending  greatly  to 
stagger  his  self-confidence. 

"We  won't  wait  for  the  other 
fellows,"  said  Tindal,  as  they  sat 
down  to  table.  ^  *  Fane  seldom  favours 
ns  with  his  company,  and  SIoperton*s 
alwavs  late.  I  believe  he  takes  a 
couple  of  hours  to  dress.  Gad,  sir, 
life's  too  short  for  that  sort  of  humbug, 
in  my  opinion." 

"  By  the  Lord,"  said  Bagot,  "  if  I 
was  sure  of  living  to  the  age  of  what's- 
his-name,  (that  old  beggar,  you 
know,)  I  wouldn't  spend  a  minute 
more  in  that  way  than  I  do  at  present, 
and  that's  not  much.  And  yet  I 
know  some  old  swells  (fellows  a  pre- 
cious deal  older  than  me^  who  get 
regularly  made  up  by  their  servants 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  and  actually 
think  they  put  their  clocks  back  that 
way." 

"Take  some  sherry,  Lee,"  said 
Tindal;  "you'll  find  it  deuced  bad, 
rm  afraid." 

"  Infernal  stuff! "  said  Wylde  Gates. 

"  They  say,"  said  Bruce,  "  that 

g>od  wine  needs  no  bush,  but  the 
ush  is  terribly  in  need  of  good  wine. 
Shall  we  try  a  glass  together,  Mr 
Seager?" 

Here  an  odour  of  various  com- 
pounded perfumes  heralded  the  ap- 
proach of  Sloperton,  who  bowed  to 
the  strangers  as  he  took  a  chair. 
Captain  Sloperton  possessed  a  face 
and  figure  that  no  young  female  of 
the  middle  or  lower  ranks  could  look 
upon  without  presently  loving  him  to 
distraction.  The  first  time  the  bar- 
maid of  the  hotel  set  eyes  on  him,  she 
put  soy  instead  of  sherry  into  the 
soda-water  compound  she  was  mix- 
ing, and  handed  it  to  a  thirsty  bag- 
man, who,  in  consequence  of  drinking 
it,  was  very  angry  at  the  time,  and 
very  sick  afterwards.  Avenues  of 
ringlets  shot  out  of  the  doors  and 
windows  whenever  the  captain  passed 
down  the  street,  so  that  he  might 
almost  have  fancied  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  tendrils  of  a  vine- 
yard. From  the  number  of  compli- 
mentary epistles  in  verse  and  prose 
he  received,  one  might  have  supposed 
that  dl  the  valentines  written  that 
year  in  Doddington,  after  lying  in  the 
dead-letter  office  since  the  14tb  of 
February,  had  now  been  forwarded  to 
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him  In  a  body.  Some  of  these  he 
exhibited  at  mess,  and  thereby  ex- 
cited considerable  enyy  in  the  boeom 
of  Comet  Sackling,  who  wonld  have 
given  his  ears  for  a  correspondence  of 
the  kind  one-tenth  as  flattering  and 
Yoluminons.  However,  the  Comet, 
thanks  to  the  prestige  of  his  nnifbrm, 
made  more  conquests  than  ever  he 
had  done  before,  and  flattered  him- 
self he  was  becoming  a  Lothario. 

''  Shnt  the  door,  waiter,"  said 
Wylde  Oates,  as  the  Captain  entered, 
'^  or  we  shaU  have  a  msh  of  love- 
stricken  females  after  him.  How  did 
yon  give  *em  the  slip,  Sloperton?'' 

"Tls  a  wonder  they  didn't  ron 
into  him,"  whispered  Brnce,  *'  for  the 
scent's  breast-high.  What  a  bore  it 
mnst  be,  Sloper,  to  be  so  adorable." 

Sloperton  took  quizzing  very  calm- 
ly, setting  it  down  in  general  to  envy. 
u  he  had  not  been  so  good-looking, 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  made  a 
much  better  figure  in  the  world,  for 
he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
intellect.  But  the  admiration  so 
promptly  accorded  hhn  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  fair  sex  who  judge  chmy 
by  the  eye,  had  given  a  confirmed 
bent  to  his  ideas,  and  he  had  sunk 
irrevocably  into  a  clever  Uifler. 

"  Is  Fane  coming  to  mess  ?  "  asked 
Brace  of  Sloperton. 

'*  Don't  know,  really,"  said  Sloper- 
ton, pulling  down  his  wristbands; 
'^  Fm  not  in  his  confidence." 

*^  One  of  yours  ?  "  inquired  Bagot. 

''Yes;  a  captain  of  ours,"  said 
Oates.  "A  good  fellow.  Fane,  but 
infemally  superior— deuced  deal  of 
reading  and  information,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  I've  been  told  he 
reads  two  or  three  hours  a-day.  Yon 
wouldn't  guess  it  though,  for  he's  a 
capital  judge  of  a  horse." 

'*  He^s  a  great  favourite,  too,  with 
the  women,  if  he  only  knew  it,"  re- 
marked Sloperton,  speaking  slowly, 
and  with  a  jpraceral  Usp.  "Pve 
known  some  of 'em  quite  spoonev  on 
him.  If  he  only  took  the  trouble  to 
follow  up  his  advantages,  and  would 
bestow  a  little  more  pains  in  dressinff 
himself,  I  don't  know  anybody  that  I 
should  consider  a  more  formidaUe 
rival." 

''  Well,  sir,"  said  Seager,  impatient 
at  the  Captain's  conceit,  and  going  on 
with  a  story  he  had  begun  before  his 
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entrance,  *'  the  night  before  the  race. 
Tommy  came  to  me.  '  Mis'r  Seager,* 
says  he, '  you  and  I  have  done  a  little 
business  together  many  a  time,  and 
Pd  as  soon  do  vou  a  friendly  turn  aa 
any  man.  mill,  I  ought  to  know 
something  about  that  'ere  boss,  but 
I  don't  say  nothing,  only  hedge! 
Hedge  I '  says  Tommy,  holding  up  his 
forefinger,  and  giving  me  a  warning 
look.  'Your  a  tramp.  Tommy,'  I 
said,  '  and  hedge  I  will,  for  I  never 
knew  you  wrong  yet;'  and  hedge  I 
did.  Gad,  shr,  'twas  lucky  I  did  so, 
or  I  should  have  been  two  thousand 
to  the  bad — as  it  was,  I  netted  a 
hundred  and  fifhr.  The  favourite 
wasn't  even  placed." 

"  Nothing  like  a  friend  at  court  la 
these  cases,"  said  Tindal. 

"Ah,  you're  right,  Miyor,"  said 
Seager ;  "  and  I  fiatter  mysdf  no  man 
has  more  useful  acquaintances  of  that 
sort  than  I  have.  It's  astonishb^ 
what  an  effsct  a  little  condescension, 
and  an  occasional  tip  judicionslv  ad- 
ministered, has  among  follows  of  that 
sort,  when  it  comes  firom  somebody 
who  knows  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 
A  greenhorn,  now,  might  give  twenty 
pounds  to  an  understrapper  in  a 
stable  for  a  bit  of  information,  and 
the  fellow  would  pocket  it,  and  put 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  langfa  at 
him  for  a  confounded  fool— wMle  a 
knowing  one,  by  bestowing  five, 
might  get  a  hiiit  worth  a  thousand." 

'*  You've  been  a  good  deal  on  the 
turf,  eh?"  said  Wvlde  Oates,  who 
venerated  men  who  had  been  a  good 
deal  on  the  turf.  Seager  grinned,  and 
said  he  should  rather  thhuL  he  had. 

"Do  yon  know  Dakins?"  asked 
Oates.  Seager  sidd  he  knew  him 
well 

"Ah,"  said  Oates,  "he's  a  neat 
friend  of  mine.  Good  fellow,  Dalons." 

"Splendid  feUow,"  said  Comet 
Suckling,  plunging  head  over  heels 
into  the  conversation,  and  eager  to 
boast  his  intimacy  with  the  redoubted 
Dakins.  "  Do  yon  remember  a  baj 
coltofhisbyCocktaU?" 

"  Bay,  with  white  fore-legs?  "  said 
Seager.    "  Yes ;  I  remember  him." 

"I  bouffht  him,"  said  Sock* 
ling,  with  m-suppressed  exnltati<m. 
"  Deuced  fine  horse — dam  by  Orville." 

"Dam  by  OrviUe,"  rmieated  Mr 
Seager.    "  Ah,  indeed ;  I  8hoaldtt*t 
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have  thoaght  he  was-  ever  worth  a 
dam." 

Mr  Suckling  feebly  attempted  to 
join  in  the  laugh  that  followed  Mr 
Seager^s  sally,  and  muttering  **  Fine 
horse  now — greatly  improved  since  he 
was  a  colt/*  retired  precipitately 
from  the  dialogue.  When  he  reap- 
peared, it  was  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  retrieve  his  position  in  the  eyes  of 
Scager,  by  calling  the  unfortunate 
head- waiter  a  *^  lubber,"  as  that  hap- 
less functionary  placed  a  decanter  be- 
fore him.  Then,  in  a  reassured  tone,  he 
called  out  ^^  Seager,  a  glass  of  wine." 

^*  Horrid  beastliness  I "  said  Suck- 
ling, setting  down  his  glass  after 
drinking  it,  and  imagining  he  was 
quite  safe  in  abusing  the  wine  as 
everybody  else  had  already  con- 
demned it. 

**  I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  it,  young 
gentleman,"  said  Bagot,  majesUcaliy. 
**  It  has  been  liked  by  good  judges. 
Tis  some  I  brought  over  from  the 
Heronry,  Tindal — hope  you'll  excuse 
the  liberty,  old  fellow ;  but  I  knew 
the  kind  of  article  that  was  to  be  got 
here." 

Snub  the  second  for  Mr  Suckling, 
whose  forehead  broke  out  into  copi- 
ous perspiration,  while  he  felt  a  hor- 
rid sensation  all  over  his  body,  as  if 
his  flannel  waistcoat  and  drawers  had 
been  suddenly  converted  into  sand- 
paper. Wylde  Oates  added  to  his  dis- 
comfiture by  telling  him  he  didn't  be- 
lieve he  knew  cider  from  Johannisberg. 

"  Superb  sherry,"  said  Sloperton, 
sipping  it ;  ^^  and  rather  different 
from  the  medicinal  compound  we've 
been  in  the  habit  of  imbibing  here. 
Waiter  1 " 

**  Sir,"  said  the  waiter,  darting  to 
the  rear  of  the  speaker. 

"Tell  the  landlord,"  said  Sloper- 
ton, ^^  with  my  compliments,  that  his 
sherry  ought  to  be  labelled  *  Cholera, 
two  years  in  bottle.' " 

The  waiter  attempted  to  smile  ; 
but,  seeing  the  perfect  gravity  of 
Captain  Sloperton's  face,  he  coughed 
and  said,  **  Very  good,  sir."  He  was 
frequently  charged  with  messages  of 
this  description,  but  was  in  the  habit 
of  suppressing  them. 

"  I  hope,  Tindal,"  said  Bagot,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  in  the  intervals 
of  dinner,  with  his  hands  stuck  in  the 
pockets  of  his  somewhat   gorgeous 


waistcoat — "  I  hope  that  this  infusion 
of  young  blood  which  you've  brought 
to  Doddington  will  put  a  little  life  in 
the  old  town  and  neighbourhood." 

"  'Twouldn't  come  before  'twas 
wanted,"  responded  Tindal;  "for  real- 
ly, Lee,  really,  now,  'pon  my  life,  I  was 
prepared  for  something  confoundedly 
slow,  but  this  is  too  bad — too  bad." 
And  the  Major  frowned  and  shook 
his  head,  as  if  slowness  in  a  town 
was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour, 
and,  moreover,  a  personal  injury. 

"  Twasn't  always  so,"  said  Bagot. 
*^I  remember  it  a  cheerful  place 
enough,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
Many  a  jolly  dinner  have  I  eaten  in 
this  very  room,  at  elections  or  assizes, 
or  when' the  militia  was  out.  But  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  all  the  people 
who  had  any  life  in  'em  seem  to  have 
died  off  or  left  the  place.  I  hardly 
ever  come  down  now — can't  stand  it, 
by  Jove." 

"How  is  it,"  remarked  Bmce, 
"  that  wherever  one  goes — at  least  I 
find  it  so— the  inhabitants  always 
talk  as  if  life  and  spirit  had  passed 
away  from  their  native  places?  I 
could  almost  fancy  a  troop  of  aged 
ghosts,  in  pigtails,  pantaloons,  and 
hessians,  mourning  over  the  dedine 
of  any  place  I  happen  to  be  quar- 
tered in." 

"  Doddington's  not  what  it  was 
when  I  was  a  boy,"  said  Mr  Titcherly, 
waking  up  and  joining  for  the  first 
time  in  the  conversation  on  the  intro- 
duction of  this  congenial  theme. 
"  And,  when  I  was  a  boy,  old  people 
used  to  say  the  same  thing;  and 
when  those  old  people  were  boys, 
other  old  people,  doubtless,  said  so 
too.  Perhaps  the  present  generation 
will  tell  their  grandchildren,  forty 
years  hence,  that  the  old  town  has 
degenerated  sadly  since  they  were 
young." 

"It  almost  reconciles  me  to  the 
shortness  of  existence,"  said  Sloper- 
ton, putting  his  shoulders  into  his 
ears,  "to  know  that  we  probably 
shan't  be  here  to  participate  in  the 
regrets  of  the  said  grandchildren  for 
the  lost  excitements  of  their  dissi- 
pated ancestors." 

"  Doddington,"  said  Mr  Titcherly, 
hastily  bolting  a  half-masticated  mor- 
sel, in  his  eagerness  to  enlarge  on  his 
fayonrite  theme^"  Doddmgton  was 
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onoe  a  place  of  conseqnence.  It  had 
a  cath^ral  aod  many  churches — it 
had  a  convent  of  Grey  Friars — it  had 
a  priory.  It  had  a  charter  granted 
by  King  John.  There  are  parish 
registers  here  extending  back  to 
Elizabeth's  time.  Fve  read  *em  all 
throDgh  many  times,  and  they  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold." 

^^  What  a  precioas  old  maggot  I  ** 
whispered  Oates  to  Bmce.  *^  What 
decayed  nut  did  yon  pick  him  oat 
of?'* 

Bnt  Bmce  rather  enjoyed  the  old 
gentleman's  reminiscences.  The  roy- 
stering  propensities  which  cansed  him 
to  fraternise  with  Oates  lay  only  on 
the  surface  of  his  nature,  while  far 
stronger  and  more  characteristic  sym- 
pathies slumbered,  almost  unknown 
to  their  possessor,  underneath.  So 
he  encouraged  Mr  Titcherly  to  re- 
sume the  subject 

*'  I  remember  the  convent  I  mea- 
ttoned  weU,"  he  went  on,  (warming 
to  his  work,  as  Oates  said.)  "  It  was 
in  excellent  preservation  when  a  par- 
cel (A  modernising  meddlers  pulled  it 
down,  to  make  way  for  a  new  assize 
haU — a  place,  gentlemen,  that  no 
humaa  being,  except  a  lawyer,  could 
ti^e  an  interest  in.  While  they  were 
digging  the  foundation,  I  picked  up  a 
jawbone,  which,  I  believe,  undoubt- 
edly belonged  to  Friar  Treverton, 
who  flourished  in  Doddington  about 
fbnr  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  spot 
where  I  found  it  tallies  precisely  with 
the  place  of  his  burial,  mentioned  in 
an  old  manuscript  in  my  possession." 

Once  started  on  this  subject,  it  was 
not  easy  to  stop  Mr  Titcherly,  and 
he  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Doddington,  quite  uncon- 
scious that  he  and  his  topics  were 
alike  uninteresting  to  most  of  his 
hearers.  The  very  last  audience  an 
antiquary  should  select  is  one  com- 
posed of  fast  men,  who  have  enough 
to  do  to  look  closely  into  the  present, 
extracting  therefrom  all  the  amuse- 
ment and  excitement  it  will  afford 
tiiem,  and  mourning  over  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  they  are  debarred 
from  enjoying,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  past.  Fast 
men,  too,  are  extending  their  ranks — 
the  term  must  be  vridened,  so  as  to 
include  all  the  most  successful  and 
BOtoriooB  characters  of  oar  timei^  We 


have  fast  speculators,  fast  statesmen, 
fast  clergymen,  who  have  left  the 
slow  Church  of  England  far  behind — 
even  history  is  written  now-a-daj^ 
by  fast  historians,  only  to  show  as 
how  incomparably  superior  the  fast 
present  time  is  to  the  past,  and  their 
works  are  lauded  by  fast  readers  and 
fast  reviewers  accordingly.  And  he 
who  does  venture  to  look  back  with 
regret  or  respect  is  an  obstructive,  a 
dreamer,  a  fit  object  for  scorn  to  point 
its  slow  and  moving  finger  at.  How, 
then,  could  humUe  Mr  Titcherly, 
who  could  find  interest  even  in  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  long  defunct 
Friar  Treverton,  hope  for  attention  ? 
The  truth  is,  Tm  afraid,  that  the 
fast  men  of  the  time  don't  take  much 
interest  in  anything — whether  it  la 
that  the  objects  which  engross  them 
are  not  soch  as  to  call  for  much  en- 
thnsiasm,  whether  they  think  the  ez- 

gression  of  it  vulgar,  or  whether  they 
aven't  got  any  to  express,  I  leave 
to  the  oteervant  reader  to  determine. 

*^  Without  going  qnite  so  far  back 
as  all  that,**  said  Bagot,  ^'you,  Mr 
Titcherly,  must  remember  when  Dod*» 
dington  was  more  alive  than  it  now  is 
— when  the  society  was  better.  Yoa 
remember  Squire  Oldport,  and  Gene- 
ral Chifhey,  and  Parson  Hardbottle, 
and  old  Jack  Petrock,  the  little  king 
of  Doddington,  who  carried  the  cor- 
poration in  his  pocket,  and  a  dozen 
other  jolly  fellows  who  would  have 
been  hand-and-glove  with  their  mili- 
tary visitors  in  two  days  ?  '^ 

*^To  be  sure,"  returned  the  old 
gentleman,  chuckling  and  rubbing  his 
hands.  "They  were  my  contem- 
poraries; I  was  at  school  with  'em 
all,  and  now  they  are  all  gone — some 
dead,  some  living  elsewhere.  No 
wonder  the  place  seems  duller  to  me." 

'*  I  confess.  Colonel  Lee,"  said 
Sloperton, ''  I  don't  so  much  regret 
the  absence  of  the  excellent  old 
persons  you  mention,  as  of  thehr  fe- 
male descendants.  I  haven't  made  ac- 
quaintance with  a  single  young  lady 
above  the  rank  of  a  postmaster's 
daughter.  By  the  by,  may  I  ask, 
Colonel,  who  those  ladies  were  that 
we  saw  with  you  a  day  or  two  since  ?  '* 
(Sloperton  knew  perfectly  well,  hav- 
ing made  most  minute  inquiries  on 
the  subject  from  the  waiter.) 

''  My  niece-ia-law,  Lady  Lee,"  an- 
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swered  Bagot,  *^  and  two  friends  of 
hers.  Fine  women,  sir.  She^s  the 
widow  of  my  poor  nephew,  Sir  Joseph 
l^ee. 

"Baronetcy  of  1600,"  murmured 
Mr  Htcherly ;  "  one  of  James's  crea- 
tion— see  appendix." 

"  A  charming  trio,  indeed,"  said  the 
Captain.  "  Not  many  of  the  sort 
down  here,  I'm  afraid." 

"Well,  there's  one  comfort  in  a 
quarter  of  this  sort,"  observed  Seager 
to  Sloperton,  who  sat  next  him — "you 
can  wear  out  all  your  old  clothes,  and 
so  get  a  pull  upon  your  tailor.  Twonld 
be  throwing  pearls  before  swine  to 
bring  the  new  cuts  down  here." 

"  Yes,  that's  one  advantage,"  an- 
swered the  Captain ;  "  and  another  is, 
the  chance  of  picking  up  some  coun- 
try beauty  with  a  lot  of  money- 
something  unsophisticated,  you  know, 
for  one  gets  sick  of  your  knowing 
women;  one  sees  so  plainly  what 
they're  at,  you  know — that  is,  any  one 
who  understands  them.  A  sharp 
woman,  with  her  clever  designs  upon 
one's  heart,  always  reminds  me  of  the 
what-d'ye-call-em  bird — the  flamingo, 
I  think— that  puts  its  head  in* the 
sand,  and  thinks  the  hunters  can't  see 
him.  Now,  one  would  like  to  have  an 
affair  with  something  simple  and 
innocent,  if  it  were  only  for  a  change'; 
and  if  there  was  money  enough 
with  it,  why,  one  might  be  induced 
to — a — a— sacrifice  oue's-self  on  the 
altar  of  Hymen." 

"  What  an  infernal  puppy  I "  thought 
Mr  Seager.  "  Lucky  fellow  that  gets 
Lee's  niece,"  said  he  aside  to  the  Cap- 
tain. "  Lots  of  money,  lots  of  beauty, 
and  lots  of  good-breeding — no  mis- 
take about  that.  Lee  knows  what 
she's  worth,  and  looks  precious  sharp 
after  her,  I  can  tell  you." 

"More  fool  he,  I  should  think," 
said  Sloperton.  "  What  business  has 
he  to  look  after  her?" 

Seaeer  winked  and  gave  him  a  poke 
with  his  elbow.  "I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  by  and  by,"  he  said  ;  "  wait 
till  wo  get  an  opportunity." 

This  did  not  offer  itself  till  after  they 
had  left  the  table.  But  first  a  variety 
of  topics  were  discussed,  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  decided  in  the  an- 
swers to  correspondents  of  sporting 
newspapers.  Then  there  were  some 
arguments  conducted  after  the  true 
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mess  fashion — that  is  to  say,  remark- 
able rather  for  confident  assertion, 
tenacity  of  opinion,  and  bold  denial, 
than  for  leamiug,  logic,  or  delibera- 
tion ;  and  in  the  course  of  which  it 
was  definitively  settled  by  the  ma- 
jority, that  the  Prussians  got  deuced 
well  thrashed  at  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim ;  that  Sheridan  was  saved  from 
going  to  prison  by  selling  his  poem  of 
the  Rambler  to  his  landlady  for  fifty 
pounds ;  that  Sitwell  of  the  Rifles  won 
the  Grand  Military  in  an  orange  cap, 
and  not  in  a  white  one;  and  that 
brandy-and- water,  as  hot  as  you  could 
drink  it,  was  a  capital  thing  for  gout  in 
your  stomach.  This  last  curious  medi* 
cal  fact  was  decided  in  the  bar,  where 
they  stopt  for  a  few  moments  on  their 
way  to  the  lodgings  of  Mr  Wylde 
Oates,  (Mr  Titcherly  having  taken 
his  leave,)  to  exchange  a  few  compli- 
ments with  the  young  lady  who  pre- 
sided there,  and  to  charge  the  waiter 
to  follow  them  forthwith  with  a  sup- 
ply of  wine,  brandy,  soda-water,  and 
cigars. 

Wylde  Oates  and  Bruce  jointly 
occupied  apartments  in  the  house  of 
a  Dissenting  grocer,  somewhat  dis- 
posed to  asceticism  in  his  religious 
views,  and  who  was  sorely  troubled 
how  to  reconcile  the  harbouring  of 
these  reprobates  beneath  his  roof, 
with  his  allegiance  to  the  tabernacle 
he  frequented,  and  of  which  he  was 
an  important  pillar.  He  partially 
satisfied  his  conscience  for  his  tolera- 
tion of  them,  by  assuring  his  wife  in 
private  that  the  young  men  were 
workers  of  iniquity,  and,  to  his  cer- 
tain knowledge,  would  eventually  be 
broken  to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel ; 
while  the  wife,  who,  from  a  natural 
softness  of  disposition,  did  not  take 
the  same  religious  pleasure  in  contem- 
plating the  perdition  of  her  fellow- 
creatures,  attempted  to  excuse  them 
by  saying  they  were  "  great  sperits." 
On  the  first  day  of  their  taking  pos- 
session, the  good  woman  had  ^eatly 
diverted  the  youngsters  by  coming  up, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  asking  them  at  what  hour  they 
would  like  their  tea.  "  Gad,  Bruce," 
said  Mr  Oates,  "fancy  us  fellows 
drinking  tea,  like  a  couple  of  old 
washerwomen — good  idea,  isn't  it  ?  " 
On  the  present  occasion  the  grocer  had 
caused  his  wife  to  sit  up  for  their  lodg- 
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en,  and  she,  opening  the  door  at  their 
knock,  was  horrified  at  seeing  the  two 
*^  great  sperits"  attended  by  seven 
other  sperits,  evidently  not  come 
there  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  and 
making  snch  a  noise  in  their  passage 
np-stairs  that  they  woke  the  grocer, 
who,  before  he  went  to  sleep  again, 
consoled  himself  by  a  pious  vision, 
wherein  he  saw  the  whole  party  un- 
dergoing the  fate  of  Dives. 

The  sitting-room  the  youths  occu- 
lted had  a  snug  respectable  air  about 
It,  rather  at  variance  with  the  cha- 
racter and  pursuits  of  the  occupants. 
The  chairs  and  sofas  were  of  a  hard- 
ness and  neatness  rather  calculated  to 
mortify  the  flesh  than  to  invite  repose. 
A  print  of  the  Rev.  John  Styles  over 
the  mantelpiece,  wi^  no  shirt- collar, 
a  guileless  face,  and  a  coUariess 
coat,  appeared  somewhat  out  of  place 
between  two  favourite  works  of  art 
belonging  to  Mr  Oates— ''  The  Pet  of 
the  Ballet,"  and  *'  Taking  a  Rasper;** 
and  it  really  seemed  marvellous 
how  the  reverend  gentleman  could 
preserve  such  a  bland  saintllness  of 
aspect,  with  an  opera-dancer  of  mere- 
tricious appearance,  pointing  her  toe 
indelicately  at  him  on  one  side,  and  a 
reprobate  in  a  red  coat  riding  fnrii' 
ously  towards  him  on  the  other. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
waiter  with  a  supply  of  liquor  and  a 
punch-bowl,  Mr  Oates  proceeded  to 
compound  scientifically  that  seductive 
liquor  called  claret- cup,  after  a  valu- 
able and  unique  receipt  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  departed  father ;  while 
Bruce,  stripping  the  covers  from  half- 
a-dozen  packs  of  cards,  arranged  a 
table  for  whist. 

'*  What*s  this  ?  **  inquired  Sloper- 
ton,  taking  up  a  pamphlet  in  a  brown 
paper  wrapper  from  a  table,  between 
his  finger  and  thumb.  **It  smells 
confoundedly  of  bacon.** 

''  That's  a  tract,*'  said  Mr  Oates, 
with  intense  disgust,  "left  here  by 
our  precious  prig  of  a  landlord.** 

"He  leaves  *em  regularly  twice  a- 
week,"  said  Bruce,  "and  they  cer- 
tainly do  smell  of  the  shop  in  a  double 
sense.  The  last  one  was  called  A 
FUger-Poei  to  Heaven^  and  this  is 
The  SahUbf  Sioker.  I  didn't  wish  to 
be  rude  to  him,  as  he  probably  means 
it  for  civility,  so  I  told  him  I  was 
afraid  I  must  defer  the  perusal  of 


them  ibr  the  present,  being  engaged 
in  reading  the  Vicar  of  Wal^fiM^ 
which  book  I  mentioned  on  account 
of  its  decorous  title  not  being  likely 
to  shock  his  pr^udices ;  but  he  turned 
up  his  eyes  and  told  me  *  he  feared 
that  vicars  were  little  better  than 
whited  sepulchres.'  ** 

"  Infernal  canting  humbug  I  **  said 
Bagot.  "  He  took  £20  for  his  vote 
last  election,  to  my  knowledge.  YHiere 
do  you  hang  out.  Captain  Sloperton  ?** 

"  Why,*'  answered  Sloperton,  "Pve 
had  considerable  bother  about  my 
lodgings.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  a 
house  on  the  second  day,  after  paying 
a  week  in  advance,  because  the  family 
were  addicted  to  onions ;  and  I  was 
expelled  from  a  second  lodging,  other- 
wise comfortable  enough,  by  a  crying 
baby.  I  give  you  my  word,  sir,  'twas 
a  perfect  cherub,  and  continually  did 
cry.  Imagine  niy  feelings,  on  getting 
settled  a  little  in  a  third  place,  at  de» 
tecting  the  servant-maid  —  a  maid 
whose  face  and  hands  actually  shone 
with  grease,  and  who,  in  fact,  had  a 
person  altogether  peifectly  glnthM>ai 
— fancy  my  feeUngs  at  detecting  her 
in  the  y^  act  of  using  my  hair- 
brushes.   She  did,  by  Jove,  sir !  ** 

Here  Sloperton  took  Seager  aside 
under  pretence  of  getting  adnce  about 
some  turf  business,  but  in  reality  to 
renew  the  subject  of  Bagot*s  connec- 
tion with  Lady  Lee ;  and  Seager 
managed  so  well  for  Bagot's  InterMt, 
that  he  left  Sloperton  impressed  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  ^e 
Colonel's  countenance  and  friendship, 
to  any  one  who  should  entertam 
matrimonial  designs  upon  her  lady- 
ship, as  an  indispensable  prdhnlnaiy 
to  success. 

"  Would  It  be  easy  to  set  an  Intro- 
duction there?**  asked  the  Captain, 
strokinff  his  mustache. 

"  Au  Lee,  there;  he*s  the  keeper  of 
the  seraglio.  Here,  Lee,"  called  out 
Seager,  "here*s  an  applicant  for  a 
ticket  of  admission  to  ue  Heronry.** 

"  Oh,  demmlt,"  quoth  the  Captain, 
"don't  put  It  In  that  way.  Bnt 
really,  Colonel,  I  should  take  It  as  a 
great  favour  If  yon  would  authoriso 
me  to  call.** 

"To  be  snrel**  cried  the  C< 
"  come  over  to  lunch  on  W<  y 

— come  all  of  yon^and  1*11  get 
expedition  into  the  oonnt^  m 
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where.  Nothing  like  a  riding-party 
for  makiDg  people  acquainted  with 
each  other.'' 

Tindal  was  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  the  visit,  and  took  Bagot 
aside. 

"That  Miss  Payne,  now,  that  I 
saw  with  yon,  Lee,"  said  he — '*  do 
yon  know  much  about  her  lEamily  aud 
prospects,  and  so  forth  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Bagot  ; 
^^  but  I  can  easily  find  out,  if  'twould 
oblige  you." 

"  Oh  1  don't  trouble  yourself,"  re- 
turned the  Major,  affecting  indiffer- 
ence ;  ^^  I  merely  asked  from  curiosity. 
Splendid  woman  I  "  he  went  on  ;  *'  I 
don't  know  when  I've  been  so  struck 
with  the  appearance  and  manner  of 
any  one." 

•*  Take  care  I "  said  Bagot.  "  I 
alway  observe  'tis  a  serious  thing 
when  a  man  past  his  verdant  days 
takes  a  fancy  to  a  girl.  He  always 
thinks  himself  so  infernally  knowing, 
tiiat  he  won't  take  advice,  whereas 
a  young  one  sometimes  will.  You 
should  have  seen  her  take  her  first 
lesson  in  riding  yesterday,  Tindal. 
Gad,  sir,  you'd  have  been  en- 
chanted I " 

"  Yes  I "  said  Tindal,  eagerly — 
"  Yes  I    How  did  she  get  on  ?  " 

"  Never  saw  such  pluck  in  my  life 
— ne-ver  saw  any  girl  so  thoroughly 
game.  By  Jove,  Tindal,  I'm  half  in 
love  with  her  myself  I  "  And  Bagot 
related  with  great  zest,  and  much  to 
tiie  admiration  of  the  deeply  interest- 
ed Major,  the  events  which  attended 
the  commencement  of  Orelia's  first 
lesson. 

The  claret-cup,  pleasant  and  insi- 
dious as  that  of  Circe,  was  partaken 
of  with  much  devotion  by  all,  except 
Bagot  and  Tindal,  who,  being  older 
stagers,  and  knowing  that  present 
nocturnal  pleasure  would  be  purchased 
at  an  exorbitant  amount  of  morning 
headache  in  imbibing  that  bewitch- 
ing liquor,  stuck  to  their  brandy-and- 
water.  It  was  when  the  whist  came 
to  a  conclusion,  and  the  effects  of  the 
exhilarating  bowl  became  evident  in 
increased  rashness  in  betting,  desire 
for  chicken  •  hazar^  on  the  part  of 
Gates,  coupled  with  impatience  at  the 
non-appearance  of  supper,  that  Mr 
Seager  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on 
the  merits  of  a  little  English  roare  he 


had  lately  purchased — ^a  perfect  mar- 
vel of  a  trotting  mare,  considering,  as 
he  said,  that  she  was  English.  "  I 
don't  know  what  she  can  do,"  said 
Seager,  ^^  for  I  forget  to  time  her ; 
but  I  fancy  she  took  me  something 
like  seventeen  miles  within  the  hour.'* 

"  Take  care,  my  boy !"  said  Bagot. 
"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  /  don't  know 
any  English  mare  that  can  trot  seven- 
teen miles  an  hour." 

*^  Bet  you  an  even  fifty  she  won't 
do  it  again,"  said  Wylde  Gates. 

"  Well,  it's  my  opinion  she  can,'* 
said  Seager,  "  and  I  don't  mind  back- 
ing my  opinion." 

^^  I  wouldn't  bet  about  time,"  said 
Sloperton,  who  was  somewhat  flos- 
tered  from  drinking ;  ^^  but  I've  a 
horse  that  I  rather  fancy  can  gallop  a 
bit,  and  I  don't  mind  making  a  match 
with  you." 

"  No,"  said  Seager,  "  she  can't 
gallop,  she's  a  trotting  mare.  But 
I'll  back  her  to  trot  half-a-mile  while 
your  horse  gallops  three  quarters,  if 
you'll  give  me  fifty  yards." 

This  proposition  was  discussed  in 
a  variety  of  forms  and  modifications. 
Seager  was  secure  of  his  mare's 
powers ;  and  Sloperton,  besides  being 
somewhat  excited  bv  his  share  of  the 
claret-cup,  was  anxious  to  produce  a 
favourable  impression  on  Bagot,  by 
making  what  he  fancied  a  judicious 
sporting  bet.  Next  to  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  fashion,  Sloperton  piqued 
himself  on  his  judgment  in  betting, 
and  luckily  he  was  rich  enough  to 
indulge  this  propensity  without  so 
much  imprudence  as  sporting  men  oc- 
casionally exhibit.  So  Wylde  Gates, 
haviug  risked  his  fifty  against  Sea- 
ger's,  and  the  latter  being  drawn,  with 
what  looked  like  rashness,  (though 
that  was  the  last  infirmity  which 
Seager  could  ever  be  accused  of,)  to 
offer  to  back  his  mare,  for  a  thousand, 
to  do  one  mile  more — i.  e.,  eighteen  in 
the  hour — Sloperton  took  him  np ;  and 
after  some  discussion  the  wager  stood 
in  a  double  form,  as  entered  in  Mr 
Gates's  betting-book,  thus  : — 

"  Slop,  bets  Seag.  £500  the  horse 
Bouquet  gallops  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  before  the  mare  Goshawk  trots 
half-a-mile,  less  twenty-five  yards — 
to  come  off  within  two  months." 

^*  Ditto  bets  ditto,  said  mare,  Gos- 
hawk, does  not  trot  eighteen  miles 
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within  the  hoar— also  within  two 
months." 

Bagot,  too,  made  an  entry  to  the 
same  effect — though  that  was  need* 
less,  for  circa  mstances  afterwards 
caused  the  bet  to  impress  itself 
strongly  on  Bagot*s  memory. 

After  a  little  more  betting,  the 
waiter  from  the  hotel  was  heard 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  demanding 
to  know  when  they  would  like  sap- 
per? and  Wylde  Oates,  patting  oat 
his  head,  delivered  an  order  for  a 
variety  of  stimulative  delicacies  forth- 
with, winding  up  with  *^  a  devil,  and 
lots  of  broiled  bones." 

"  Broiled  bones  1 "  ejaculated  the 
grocer,  beneath  the  bed-clothes — "  ah, 
Uttle  do  the  poor  lost  creatures  think 
whose  bones  are  predestined  to  be 


broiled;  and  a  devil  too— why,  its 
quite  prophetic!"  and  the  grocer 
smiled  as  he  tamed  drowsily  on  his 
pillow. 

It  was  near  morning  when  the  dog- 
cart was  brought  out,  and  Seag«r 
and  Bagot  mounted  into  it,  the  former 
taking  the  reins,  for  the  Colonel  was 
hardly  fit  to  drive,  especiidly  as  there 
were  some  sharp  turns  in  the  road. 
Then,  bidding  thehr  military  friends 
good  night,  they  rattled  off,  the  silent 
street  echoing  hollowly  as  they  sped 
along. 

^^  Not  a  bad  night's  business,"  said 
Seager ;  *^  I  look  on  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  as  safe— the  mare  can 
do  it  easy.  In  a  day  or  two,  you  and 
I  will  go  down  qoietly  and  have  a 
look  at  her." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


The  ladies  had,  as  Bagot  knew, 
projected  an  expedition  on  horseback 
into  the  country.  Telling  them  of  the 
invitation  he  had  given  to  his  mili- 
tary friends,  of  their  wish  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  Heronry,  and  reminding 
the  ladies  of  the  obligation  they  were 
under  to  Tindal  in  the  matter  of  the 
riding  lessons,  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  getting  them  to  admit  the  dragoons 
to  join  the  riding-party.  Rosa^s  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  idea — Orelia  gave  her 
imperial  sanction — la  reine  le  veut — 
and  Lady  Lee,  though  rather  indis- 
posed to  the  forming  of  new  acquaint- 
ances, was  unwilling  to  disoblige 
Bagot.  The  latter,  moreover,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  that  every  Jack 
might  have  his  Jill,  had  recruited  a 
couple  of  young  ladies  from  a  neigh- 
bouring country-house  to  join  the 
party. 

These  were  the  two  Misses  Clum- 
ber, daughters  of  Sir  Christopher 
Clamber,  Bart.,  and  were  (consider- 
ing they  were  sisters)  remarkably 
different  in  character.  Trephina,  the 
eldest,  was  afflicted  with  such  a  per- 
petual thirst  for  information,  that  she 
applied  for  it  at  all  founts  that  offered, 
without  much  considering  what  the 
quality  of  the  supply  might  be,  and, 
accordingly,  she  haid  imbibed  some 
curious  facts,  such  as  are  not  gene- 
rally imparted  to  a  young  lady.  The 
other,  instead  of  improving  her  mind. 


which  was  naturally  so  weak  as  not 
to  be  sosoeptiUe  of  much  improve- 
ment, devoted  all  her  time  to  the 
adornment  of  her  person,  which  waa 
pretty,  but  not  so  pretty  as  she 
fancied  it.  They  were  to  johi  the 
cavalcade  as  it  passed  thehr  lodge- 
gates. 

The  Wednesday  on  which  the  rid- 
ing-party took  place  was  one  of  the 
last  days  of  May. . 

The  month  of  May — the  words  are 
hawthorn-scented,  causing  the  most 
unimaginative  reader  to  dream  of 
green  fields  and  firesh  flowers  and  a 
warm  sun.  Poets,  since  first  there 
sprang  such  a  race  in  England,  have 
conspired  to  deck  May  with  sunshine 
and  freshness,  and  garlands  plundered 
from  her  neighbour  June ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  too  often  sad  reali- 
ties of  east  wind  and  rain — notwith- 
standing the  numbers  of  betrayed  and 
unfortanate  persons  who,  having,  ui 
the  trustfulness  of  their  poetic  tem- 
peraments, been  seduced  into  going 
a-Maying,  return  with  damp  dresses 
and  shivering  frames,  and  colds  in 
their  heads— still  the  people,  stead- 
fast in  their  illusion,  blindly  believe 
in  the  delights  ascribed  to  their 
favourite  month,  and,  spite  of  wind 
and  weather,  invest  her  idea  with  the 
sweets  of  Paradise— she  is  the  plea- 
sant, the  merry  month  of  May. 

The  fact  is,  the  month— naturally 
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an  asthmatic,  chillj  month — has  been 
padded  into  shape.  Every  snccced- 
ing  writer  who  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion her  name  adds  his  mite  of  a 
flower  or  a  gentle  breeze,  and  thns, 
insolvent  as  she  is  in  pleasantness 
and  snnshine,  her  credit  is  sustained 
by  a  paper-currency. 

The  May  morning  that  shone  on 
the  riding-party  was,  however,  one  of 
the  old  poetical  kind,  quite  restoring 
one's  confidence  in  Chancer — warm, 
sunny,  fresh,  musical.  The  few  white 
clouds  that  floated  across  the  blue 
depths  were  soft  and  vapoury, 
melting  at  their  edges  into  thin  grey 
tissues.  There  was  breeze  enough 
to  dissipate  and  convey  abroad  the 
heavy  perfumes  of  the  furze  on  the 
common  and  the  honeysuckles  in  the 
lane,  but  not  enough  to  scatter  the 
unseen  multitudes  that  filled  the  air 
with  their  humming.  Voices  from 
low-lying  distant  fields  came  with 
rplain  intonation  on  the  ear;  so  did 
the  cawing  of  the  rooks  around  the 
elms  in  the  village  across  the  river, 
and  the  rumble  of  the  waggon  tra- 
versing the  bridge. 

Kosa,  looking  forth  from  the  window 
of  the  breakfast-room,  fresh  as  one  of 
the  roses  that  bloomed  beside  and 
around  her,  saw  the  cavaliers  ap- 
proaching, their  sleek  horses  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun. 

Tlndal  and  Sloperton  rode  first — 
the  former  with  a  slight  soupgon  of  the 
jockey  in  his  costume ;  the  latter,  after 
deliberating  so  long  over  his  multi- 
farious wardrobe  that  the  others  were 
on  the  point  of  starting  without  him, 
had  decided  upon  a  very  quiet  though 
exquisitely- cut  suit  —  grey  trousers 
and  waistcoat,  black  riding- coat  and 
neckcloth,  simply  relieved  by  white 
gloves — for  the  Captain  was  fond  of 
affecting  a  great  sedateness  both  of 
dress  and  aspect ; — and  having  thus, 
unassisted  by  foreign  or  adventitious 
aid,  made  the  desired  impression, 
would  subsequently  come  forth  in  full 
radiance,  and  carry  all  before  him. 
As  he  approached  the  house,  he 
straightened  himself  in  his  saddle, 
drew  his  knees  a  little  back,  (for  he 
was  a  bad  rider,  and  they  would  slip 
forward  out  of  place),  lowered  his 
heels  to  riding-school  trim,  and,  tak- 
ing in  the  whole  front  of  the  mansion 
In  one  rapid  furtive  glance,  feigned 


to  be  unconscious  that  anybody  was 
looking  at  him.  His  position  in  the 
saddle,  he  fiattered  himself,  was  ad- 
mirable ;  and  on  reaching  the  gravel 
sweep  before  the  entrance,,  he  rode  a 
little  in  front  of  his  companion,  in 
order  that  nothing  might  obstruct  the 
view  of  his  symmetrical  proportions, 
but  was  sorely  disturbed  in  mind  and 
seat  when  Bruce  and  Oates  came 
dashing  alongside  at  a  gallop,  and 
caused  bis  horse  Bouquet  to  curvet 
unpleasantly,  thereby  affording  great 
delight  to  Mr  Oates,  who  whispered 
to  Bruce  that  ^^  Nobby  was  deuced 
near  spilt." 

Bagot  was  in  the  hall  teaching 
Orella  to  play  billiards,  and,  hearing 
their  approach,  he  came  out  to  the 
door  with  a  cue  in  his  hand. 

"  Glorious  day,  boys ! "  said  he ; 
'^  dismount  and  come  in.** 

^^  Deuced  nice  house,"  thonght 
Sloperton,  looking  round  the  lofty 
hidl,  which  reached  as  high  as  to  the 
second  story,  with  a  balcony  round  the 
upper  part,  and  was  so  spacious  that 
the  billiard-table  looked  quite  small 
in  the  midst  of  the  tesselated  pave- 
ment. Near  the  table  stood  the 
majestic  Orelia,  holding  her  cue  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  a  sceptre. 

"  I  needn't  introduce  Major  Tln- 
dal," Bagot  said  to  her,  as  the  Major 
advanced,  so  much  abashed  by 
Orelia's  queenliness  that  his  habitual 
formality  stiffened  into  an  almost 
awkward  shyness  as  he  greeted  her ; 
while  the  self-complacent  assurance  of 
Sloperton,  and  the  too-easy  confidence 
of  Mr  Wylde  Oates,  rebounded  from 
it  ineffectually.  "Now  then,  boys, 
what  d'ye  say? — beer,  after  your  ride  ? 
—  capital  home-brewed  —  glass  of 
sherry? — no !  then  come  along  to  the 
drawing-room." 

"  I  don't  think  I  mentioned  to  yon 
that  I've  the  honour  to  be  connected 
with  Lady  Lee,"  said  Sloperton  to 
Bagot,  as  they  walked  up  the  broad 
staircase — "  a  sort  of  cousinsMp." 

In  fact,  Sloperton's  father  was  her 
mother's  first  cousin  ;  but  the  Sloper- 
ton family  had  been  so  much  scan- 
dalised at  her  mother's  marrying  a 
country  clergyman,  that  thev  con- 
sidered it  due  to  their  own  dignity, 
and  to  the  demerits  of  the  offender, 
to  drop  all  intercourse  with  her  forth- 
with.   Sloperton   had  reserved   the 
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fact  of  the  relationship,  in  order  that 
he  might  judge  whether  the  style  of 
her  ladyship^s  hoose  and  society  would 
render  such  a  disclosare  advisable  or 
not ;  and  we  may  safely  aver  that, 
had  these  matters  not  proved  to  his 
taste,  he  would  have  kept  the  **  sort 
of  consinship  "  a  piofound  secret. 

*^  Gk>d  bless  me  1 "  said  Bagot, 
^^  you  don*t  say  so.  I  didn't  know  I 
was  bringing  you  a  relation,  Hester," 
he  continued,  as  they  entered  the 
drawing-room.  "  Your  cousin,  Cap- 
tain Sloperton." 

Lady  Lee  looked  rather  surprised. 
Probably,  if  she  had  met  the  Captain 
anywhere  but  in  her  own  house,  she 
would  not  have  acknowledged  him, 
for  she  happened  to  know  how  aflfaira 
had  stood  between  her  mother  and 
the  Sioperton  family.  But  as  he 
appeared  as  her  guest,  she  took  the 
hand  which  the  Captain  proffered  for 
a  cousinly  shake,  with  sufficient  civi- 
lity, though  without  any  warmth. 
'*  Ah,''  thought  the  Captain,  'asee— 

Eroud,  and  a  little  indignant ;  we'll 
ide  our  time."  And,  merely  ex- 
pressing his  sense  of  good  fortune  at 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  such 
a  relative,  the  Captain,  with  his  most 
bewitching  bow,  relinquished  the  hand 
he  held,  and  stood  aside  to  let  his 
friends  make  their  obeisances. 

Perhaps  the  calm  indifference  which 
marked  her  ladyship's  reception  of 
them  was  as  little  calculated  to  en- 
courage the  strangers  as  the  stateli- 
ness  of  Orelia.  But  Rosa's  manner 
was  enough  of  itself  to  set  all  at  their 
ease ;  she  never  thought  about  herself 
or  her  own  dignity,  but  received  each 
in  a  smiling  friendly  fashion  that  dis- 
armed all  criticism,  and  caused  Mr 
Oates  to  eulogise  her  to  Bruce,  in  a 
whisper,  as  a  '*jolly  little  girl."  Bruce 
and  Rosa  were  friends  at  the  first 
glance;  they  were  both  of  them  so 
open,  genial,  and  unembarrassed,  that 
Che  slight  circumstance  of  theur  never 
having  met  before  in  their  lives,  was 
altogether  lost  sight  of  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  introduc- 
tion. 

"  Now,  then,"  quoth  Bagot,  bust- 
ling about,  "we'll  decide  where  to 
go,  and  then  to  horse  forthwith.  You 
roust  know,  gentlemen,  that  the 
ladies,  before  they  were  aware  they 
were  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 


company,  had  each  proposed  a  differ- 
ent point  to  ride  to ;  and  how  they'd 
have  settled  it  without  us  I  don't 
know,  ril  just  read  to  yon,  flrom 
these  slips  of  paper,  what  each  had 
to  sav  in  favour  of  her  own  choice, 
and  then  we'll  put  the  matter  to  the 
vote ; "  and  uplifting  his  double  gold 
eye-glass,  he  took  one  of  the  three 
slips  from  the  table,  and  stooping  over 
it,  and  moving  his  head,  like  an  anti- 
quary fuelling  out  an  old  tombstone, 
as  he  followed  each  line,  read  the 
contents  slowly. 

"  First  we  have  The  Skyrock,  one 
of  the  mountain  ranges  you  see 
from  the  northern  windows."  (Here 
Bagot  motioned  with  the  double 
eye-glass  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  then  resumed  his  reading.)  "It 
towers  above  the  others,  and  from 
its  top  you  look  on  three  oonnties 
and  on  the  sea.  There  are  no  trees 
except  some  stunted  {does  and  a 
mountain-ash  or  two;  it  holds  a  small 
lake  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand,  as  it 
were,  in  whose  grey  steely  surfiMse 
are  inverted  the  dark  beetling  crags, 
and  the  sky,  and  the  clouds.  There 
are  no  small  insignificant  beauties  to 
fritter  away  the  attention ;  all  is 
grand  and  savage  desolation." 

It  needed  not  Bagot's  friendly 
wink  to  inform  Tindal  that  this  was 
Orelia's  choice. 

"  Dury,"  Bagot  read  again,  from 
the  next  paper,  "  is  the  dearest  little 
old  -  fashioned  farm  -  house  in  the 
world — as  you  will  say,  when  yon  first 
catch  sight  of  the  comer  of  its  white 
wall  and  thatdbed  roof  among  the 
apple-blossoms.  There  are  wide  low 
meadows  all  around,  with  plenty  of 
flowers  and  cows,  givhig  promise  of 
such  nice  cream — and  they  keep  their 
promise,  I  can  tell  you — and  the  river  . 
runs  at  the  margin  of  them,  with 
islands  of  yellow  gravel  parting  its 
clear  brown  streams,  and  willows 
fringing  the  opposite  bank.  All  round 
are  woods,  ancient  enough  and  majes- 
tic enough  to  please  even  some  of  onr 
grand  and  lofty-minded  acquaint- 
ances." ("  Personal,  by  Jove,"  inter- 
polated Bagot,  and  Orelia  shook  her 
riding-whip  at  Rosa,  who  tried  to 
look  demurely  nnconsdous,  while 
Bruce  smiled  at  her  intelligently.) 
"  And  it  is  undoubtedly  a  pleasanter 
and  more  cheerful  scene^  to  anybody 
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of  proper  Uste  and  feeling,  than  tkoee 
horrid  solemn  crags.'* 

**  No  &r  parte  statements  of  that 
sort  oaght  to  be  allowed,"  said 
Orelia. 

''  Certainly  not/'  said  TindaL 

"  Nor  snch  low  appeals  to  ynlgar 
tastes,  as  promises  of  cream,.*'  said 
Orelia. 

**  I*ve  a  particnlarly  vnlgar  taste, 
and  like  cream  excessively,''  said 
Bruce 

''The  White  Fall "  (so  ran  the  third 
paper)  '*  is  a  cascade  shooting  ont  of 
the  rift  of  a  mossy  rock,  whose  faces 
are  all  wet  with  its  spray.  It  is 
canght  in  a  basin  bordered  thickly 
with  ferns,  from  which  it  drops  sac- 
ceesirely  into  other  basins,  till  it  flows 
away  out  of  sight.  Ascending  by 
slippery  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  yon 
come  suddenly  on  a  ruined  abbey 
standing  in  front  of  dark  mas&ive 
woods.  The  scene  unites  the  senti- 
ments of  the  grand  and  antique,  with 
those  of  the  picturesque  and  fami- 
liar." 

'*  There,"  said  Bagot,  dropping  his 
glass ;  '*  most  votes  carry  it."  Having 
collected  them,  he  declared  the  state 
of  the  poll  to  be  in  favour  of  the  last 
proposition,  which  had  emanated  from 
Lady  Lee ;  and  for  the  White  Fall 
they  started  forthwith. 

Bagot  marshalled  the  cavalcade. 
Lady  Lee,  disposed  to  be  agreeable  to 
her  companion.  Captain  Slopertoo, 
glanced  at  him,  to  try  and  guess 
what  style  of  conversation  was  likely 
to  suit  him.  ''Dear  ne,  what  a 
handsome  man  I"  she  thought,  at  the 
first  glance;  then,  after  a  second, 
*'  what  a  pity  the  expression  was  for- 
gotten when  that  face  was  designed." 
bloperton,  aware  he  was  being  scruti- 
nised, looked  over  his  horse's  head 
with  a  face  pretematnrally  compoMd, 
as  if  he  were  sitting  for  his  portrait, 
saying  nothing;  not  because  he  want- 
ed conversation,  but  for  fear  of  break- 
ing the  charm.  "  Let  her  look,"  said 
Sloperton  to  himself;  '*  it's  only  your 
confounded  ugly  fellows  that  are 
forced  to  go  off  at  score  with  the  oon- 
versation."  So  he  sat  perfectly  still, 
except  that  he  turned  his  profile  a 
trifle  to  the  left,  so  as  to  bring  the 
outline  of  his  nose  into  more  favour- 
able view. 

Presently  Lady  Lee  broke  into  a 


amiie.  '^  Has  it  no  voice,  I  wonder  ?** 
thought  she,  ''  this  military  statue  of 
ApoUo?"  And  she  waited  a  little 
longer  to  see  what  time  might  bring 
forth ;  but  it  brou^t  forth  nothing, 
except  the  removal  of  a  speck  of  dust 
from  the  Captain's  shirt-firont  with 
the  point  of  his  little  finger. 

'*  An  amusing  piece  of  sculptm^ ! " 
thought  her  ladyship ;  —  '*  he  must 
have  escaped  from  some  wax -work 
establishment."  —  ''Ci4>tain  Sloper- 
ton," she  said,  "  I'm  sure  yon  must  be 
fond  of  angling." 

The  Captain  turned  towards  her  a 
face  iiinmined  with  a  smile  ineffably 
sweet,  which  he  suffered  to  stnid 
gradually  over  the  composure  of  his 
aspect.  He  had  known  that  smile  do 
him  yeoman's  service  ere  now,  going 
right  through  the  eyes  of  a  hitherto 
obdurate  li^y,  tiU  it  quivered  in  her 
very  heart. 

''  Angling  1  Why  so  ?  "  asked  the 
Captain,  in  his  sweetest,  softest  tone, 
studying  her  face  in  return  through 
his  large  melancholy  black  eyes. 

''Because  Isaak  Wslton  calls  it 
'  the  contemplative  man's  recreation,' 
and  you  appear  to  be  a  contemplative 
man,"  said  Lady  Lee.  "  Do  you 
generally  pursue  your  meditations  in 
company  or  alone  ?  " 

"  You  allude  to  my  sHeace,"  said 
the  Captain,  with  another  smile,  this 
time  of  bewitching  frankness ;  "  but 
the  fact  is,  I  never  presume  to  offer 
any  remark  at  the  commencement  of 
an  acquaintance,  unless  I  think  it 
worthy  of  the  hearer.  I  believe,  in 
this  instance,  I  might  have  waited 
till  doomsday — and,  in  fact,  I  waa 
just  beginning  to  despair,  when  you 
spoke.  Confess,  now,"  said  the  Cap- 
tarn,  gracefully  extendmg"  his  right 
hand  with  the  palm  uppermost,  and 
inclining  his  head  a  little  to  one  side, 
interrogatively  as  it  were,  "  would 
you  not  have  cossidered  it  an  insult 
to  your  understanding,  if  I  had  begun 
by  remarking,  it  was  a  fine  day,  aa 
a  I  were  an  idmanac  ?  " 

''On  the  oontrsry,  I  should  liav« 
agreed  with  the  observation  very 
heartily,"  said  Lady  Lee.  ^  Do  yon 
suppose  I  expect  to  find  mankind  ia 
general  carrying  the  admiration  of 
their  hearers  by  a  etHq^de-mmin^  in- 
stead of  opening  the  trenches  in  form? 
— like  Mr  Burke,  of  whom  it  waa  aald. 
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that  nobody  could  stand  with  him 
nnder  a  door- way  in  a  shower  of  rain 
without  finding  him  oat  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary man." 

'*  Barke  was  an  extremely  clever 
fellow,"  said  the  Captain,  **  nndoabt- 
edly,  but  he  laboured  under  a  great 
disadvantage.  I  believe,  from  a  por- 
trait I  have  seen  of  him,  that  his  idea 
of  dress  was  perfectly  ridiculons ;  in 
fact,  his  dress  was  by  no  means 
equally  imposing  with  his  address; 
and  who  could  listen,  you  know,  to  a 
sage  in  a  disreputable  coat  or  a  cravat 
like  a  poultice  ? — the  idea's  absurd." 

Lady  Lee  laughed  heartily  at  the 
idea  of  an  acquaintance  with  Stultz 
being  indispensable  to  the  saccess  of 
a  philosopher. 

*^It  is  not  very  long  ago,"  con- 
tinued the  Captain,  following  op  the 
impression  he  considered  he  was 
making,  ^*  since  I  heard  a  person  who 
was  dining  with  a  friend  in  the  .next 
box  to  me  in  a  Frendi  eatung-house, 
talk  so  cleverly  and  amusingly,  that  I 
got  quite  interested  in  him.  I  figured 
to  myself,  of  course,  a  remarkably 
well-bred,  agreeable  person,  dressed 
with  unimpeachable  taste.  At  last, 
after  a  most  capital  story,  told  with 
charming  humour,  my  cariosity  to  see 
him  became  so  great,  that  I  got  up  in 
the  middle  of  my  dinner  (the  greatest 
bore  in  the  world,  you  will  admit) 
and  made  an  excursion  across  the 
room  to  the  bell,  expressly  to  look  at 
the  clever  unknown.  YouUl  hardly 
believe  me,  Lady  Lee,  whoi  I  tell 
you  he  had  the  impudent  bad  taste  to 
be  witty  in  a — what  do  you  think 
now  ?  " 

^'  Carter's  firock  and  hobnailed 
shoes?"  guessed  her  ladyship,  chim- 
ing in  with  his  humour. 

'"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Slop- 
erton.  *^  He  wore  a  brown  satin 
waistcoat  with  yellow  stripes,  and  a 
bright- blue  coat  with  brass  bnttons, 
while  his  hands  were  like  huge  slices 
of  beet-  root,  with  carrots  at  the  end 
for  fingers.  I  naturally  lost  all  in- 
terest in  him  at  once— his  jokes,  after 
that,  were  all  tinged,  to  my  fancy, 
with  the  vulgarity  of  bis  attire. 
That,  now,  is  a  case  exactly  in 
point." 

Again  Lady  Lee  condescended  to 
smile.  The  Captain*s  foibles  were 
new  to  her,  and  his  altim*daadylm 


amused  her  by  its  strong  contrast 
with  the  calm  melancholy  of  his  as- 
pect. So  she  continued  to  give  him 
her  attention — and  that  he  always 
considered  as  the  natural  prelude  to 
a  woman's  giving  him  her  heart — 
and  went  <m  with  increased  confi- 
dence, till  he  branched  off  into  the 
flattering  and  sentimental  vein,  in 
which  she  thought  him  decidedly  Urs* 
some,  though  be  fancied  he  had  been 
unusually  brilliant. 

The  Major,  riding  foeride  Ordla, 
with  the  Corporal  at  her  near  nin,  to 
which  station  she  had  summoned  hia, 
surveyed  her  with  a  grave  and  coor- 
teously  critical  air. 

**  Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  ^*  either 
Onslow  most  be  a  capital  instmctor 
in  female  equestrianism,  or  he  mmt 
have  met  with  a  singularly  apt  pnpiL 
I  don't  know  when  I've  seen  a  lady 
sit  so  easily  and  well." 

^'  Pray,  give  all  the  pndse  to  iMr 
Onslow,"  said  Ordia ;  **  and  pemit 
me,  at  the  same  time,  to  thank  yMi 
for  giving  ns  snch  an  excellent  ma- 
ter.'' 

''  Allow  me  to  hope,"  said  Tlndal, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  reqncili 
where  he  may  command^  ^^  that  to-daj 
you  will  permit  me  to  be  your  ridinf - 
master.  We  will  dispense  with  Cor- 
poral Onslow's  services,  and — " 

^«  By  no  means,"  interrupted  Ore- 
lia,  ^^I  prefer  the  present  arrange- 
ment infinitely.  That  is,"  (observfiur 
the  sudden  dark  fiush  that  overspread 
the  Major's  countenance,)  *'I  have 
great  confidence  in  Mr  Onslow— «ad 
besides,  nobody,  yon  know,  can  serre 
two  masters.  Your  systems  might 
clash,  though  both  ara  no  doabt 
excellent.  So,"  (taming  to  Onslow,) 
*^pray  remain  with  us." 

Onslow  listened   to   the  Maknr'a 
proposition  for  dismissing  h 
to  Orelia's  detainer,  with  t      i 
calm  expression  which   he    i 
wore  when  his  superiors  In  r«<      ■•- 
sorted  at  all  imperiously  the  o- 

tion  between  them,  and  withi 
slightest  appearance  of  diso      < 
It  was  the  expression  of  wuu. 

knowing  well  his  supe  to 

station  he  filled,  felt  no  un 
being  reminded  of  it;  and        » 
meanonr  appeared,  in  Oreliaa  e^ 
far   more  dignified   than  tlie 
tragical  exhibitioiis  of  wnth. 
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most  magnificent  frettingrs  on  the 
curb,  coald  have  been.  *' Confound 
the  fellow  1"  thought  the  Major, 
glancing  at  his  hanasome,  easy  sub- 
ordinate, '^  I  wish  heM  take  himself 
off."  But  he  affected  to  smile,  as  he 
bowed  his  acquiescence  to  Orelia, 
saying,  ^'  her  wishes  were  law  to  him, 
and  Corporal  Onslow  should  certainly 
remain — "  at  sdl  which,  a  smile  might 
have  been  noticed,  by  a  keen  obser- 
ver, to  dawn  on  Onslow's  face. 

From  this  moment  the  Major  quite 
ignored  the  Corporal's  presence,  try- 
ing to  converse  as  if  there  were  no 
such  person  within  hearing,  or  in  ex- 
istence :  a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
was  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by 
the  frequent  appeals  which  Orelia 
made  to  Onslow,  for  his  opinion  on 
matters  they  conversed  of — deeply 
outraging  the  Major's  sense  of  mili- 
tary etiquette,  of  which  few  had 
stricter  notions  than  himself.  But  of 
military  etiquette  Orelia  knew  but 
little ;  in  fact,  being,  as  we  have  else- 
where hinted,  somewhat  of  a  self- 
willed  young  lady,  she  did  not  per- 
mit etiquette  of  any  kind  to  rule  her 
conduct  farther  than  she  pleased ; 
and,  accustomed  to  see  in  her  riding- 
master  one  who  possessed  the  man- 
ners and  language  of  a  gentleman, 
she  had  almost  dropt  out  of  sight  the 
fact  of  his  real  position. 

"The  filly  suits  you  admirably," 
said  the  Major  presently  to  Orelia. 
"  I  should  think  her  a  little  too  hot  to 
'be  pleasant  to  the  generality  of  riders 
— but  you,  Miss  Payne,  have  a  par- 
ticularly light  hand." 

"  So  Mr  Onslow  tells  me,"  said 
Orelia,  "  though,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
•don't  exactly  know  what  a  light  hand 
is." 

The  Major  frowned — Onslow  again ! 
4Uid  Mister  too  I  "  You've  brought 
your  sketch-book,  I  see,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause — "  may  we  hope  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  employed  to- 
-day?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Orelia.  "  I  al- 
ways  sketch  during  my  rides." 

"  Might  I  be  permitted  a  glance?" 
asked  Tindal,  extending  his  hand  to- 
wards the  book.    Orelia  handed  it  to 

''Beautiful  I"  cried  the  admiring 
Major,  turning  the  leaves  as  the  book 
cested  on  the  pom        of  his  saddle. 


"  Most  masterly,  and  evidently  done 
with  great  ease  and  quickness.  If  I 
might  venture  to  say  which  I  prefer, 
it  is  this  one — principally  on  account 
of  that  group  of  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground." 

"  You  are  right.  Major  Tindal, " 
returned  Orelia,  "those  figures  are 
excellent.  I  wish  I  could  hope  to 
rival  them." 

"Dear  me,  are  they  not  yours?" 
said  the  Major,  vexed  at  his  blunder. 

"  They  are  some  that  Mr  Onslow 
was  so  good  as  to  put  in,"  replied 
Orelia.  "Do  you  not  recognise  his 
rather  uncommon  style?" 

"  Indeed ! — ah,  I  was  not  aware," 
said  the  Major  coldly — and,  mutter- 
ing something  about  "  fine  distances 
— bold  outline  —  warm  skies,"  he 
closed  the  sketch-book,  and  returned 
it  to  the  fair  proprietor. 

"  This  now,"  said  the  Major,  pre- 
sently, pointing  with  the  but-end  of 
his  whip  at  the  landscape  before  them, 
"  allow  me  to  suggest,  is  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  a  sketch.  This  clump  of 
trees  in  the  fore-ground — that  white 
cottage  beyond,  with  the  river  and 
those  hills  in  the  distance,  would  in 
your  hands.  Miss  Payne,  make  a 
very  beautlM  picture." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Orelia,  "  but 
Mr  Onslow  prefers  the  same  view 
from  a  point  we  have  just  passed. 
I'm  glad  to  have  a  champion  on  my 
side— pray  discuss  the  matter  with 
him.  Major  Tindal,  and  I  will  abide 
by  the  result  of  the  argument. 

"Really,"  said  the  Major,  redden- 
ing and  frowning,  "  I  am — a — a — not 
accustomed  to— a — you  must  excuse 
me.  Miss  Payne — "  and  reining  sud- 
denly back,  on  pretence  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  road,  he  rode  by  him- 
self, much  chafed  in  temper,  at  some 
distance  behind. 

"  Your  kind  notice  of  me  is  most 
flattering,"  said  Onslow,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  Orelia—"  and,  believe  me,  I 
feel  it  deeply.  But  will  you  pardon 
me  for  saying,  that  I  anticipate  con- 
sequences which  may  cause  me  to  re- 
gret the  display  of  your  goodness." 

Orelia  turned  her  face  severely  and 
scornfully  upon  him.  "  It  is  I,'*  she 
said,  "  who  have  reason  to  regret 
that  I  should  have  bestowed  any  no- 
tice on  one  who  is  capable  of  such  an 
anticipation  as  fear  on  his  own  ac- 
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oonnt.  I  could  not  have  imagined 
any  one  gniltj  of  such  a  mean  feeling. 
Ton  liave  shown  me  my  error,  and 
you  shall  certainly  have  no  cause  to 
fear  ji  repetition  of  it." 

Most  men  would  have  been  abashed 
at  the  scorn  with  which  Orelia  turned 
her  face  from  him  as  she  concluded 
her  speech  ;  but  Onslow,  smiling, 
said,  **  You  mistake  me,  indeed.  X 
would  not  weigh  any  consequence  to 
myself  against  your  lightest  word. 
But  what  I  do  anticipate  is,  that  the 
Major,  in  his  evident  displeasure, 
may  deprive  me  of  the  opportunity  of 
further  enjoying  the  society  I  have 
found  so — "  (he  did  not  say  what) — 
'^  and  may  thus,"  he  added,. sadly  and 
half-absently,  ^^  dose  suddenly  for 
me  the  brief  vision  of  paradise  that 
has  opened  on  the  dull  reality  of  my 
life." 

Orelia  coloured  a  little  at  this 
warmth  of  expression.  **  Pardon 
me,"  she  said ;  **  I  was  too  hasty,  and 
did  you  wrong.  I  should  indeed  re- 
gret to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
your  instructions.  We  will  mollify 
this  doughty  chief  of  yours,  and  cause 
him  to  forget  his  wrath."  And  ac- 
cordingly  reining  up,  and  summoning 
the  Major  to  her,  under  pretence  of 
showing  him  some  interesting  feature 
in  the  scenery,  she  condescended,  in 
a  somewhat  haughty  indi£ferent  way, 
to  smooth  his  ruffled  plumes,  and, 
giving  him  no  further  cause  for  ire, 
except  once  or  twice,  when  she  forgot 
herself,  and  dragged  Onslow  into  the 
conversation,  succeeded  to  a  miracle. 

Bruce  and  Rosa  rode  together  in 
great  harmony,  followed  at  a  little 
distance  by  Wylde  Oates  and  Leti- 
tia  Clumba:.  This  latter  young  lady, 
besides  being  naturally  stupid,  and  a 
very  uncongenial  spirit  for  the  rattling 
Mr  Oates  to  encounter,  was  now  par- 
ticularly indisposed  to  make  herself 
agreeable,  in  consequence  of  pining 
after  the  society  of  Sloperton,  for 
whom  she  had,  at  first  sight,  con- 
ceived a  warm  admiration,  which, 
she  was  satisfied,  wanted  only  oppor- 
tunity to  become  mutual.  So  at  last, 
Oates,  after  giving  her  a  description 
of  a  steeple- chase  which  she  scarcely 
even  pretended  to  listen  to,  and 
catching  her  yawning  while  he  was 
telling  her  of  a  wager  he  had  lately 
won,  wherein  he  had  displayed  great 


sacacity,  rode  on  with  her  to  join  the 
pair  in  front. 

**  Hang  it,  Bruce ! "  he  whispered, 
as  he  came  idongside;  **  fair  play,  you 
know.  Deuce  toke  me,  if  I  can  stand 
that  simpering  doll  any  longer,  and 
there  are  you  chatting  away  with 
that  jolly  little  thing  like  a  couple  of 
magpies,  and  not  canng  a  curse  about 
me.  Turn  about's  fair  play.  You 
let  me  ride  with  her  for  the  rest  of 
the  way  out,  and  you  shall  be  her 
companion  all  the  way  back."  And 
Bruce,  acknowledging  the  justice  of 
this  arrangement,  went  accordingly  to 
do  penance  with  Miss  Letitia,  while 
Bosa  cast  after  him  a  glance  of  re- 
gret, which  Mr  Oates  would  have 
thought  anything  but  flattering  U> 
himself  if  he  had  seen  it ;  for  Kosa 
had  discovered  that  Bmce*s  senti- 
ments on  most  matters  were  entirely 
identical  with  her  own— that  they 
had  the  same  tastes  in  pictures  and 
books  and  scenery— at  least,  he  had 
always  agreed  warmly  with  her  ex* 
pressed  opinions — and,  in  fact,  they 
had  got  on  very  pleasantly  together. 

Bagot  was  the  most  ill-matdied  of 
the  party.  Poor  old  Bagot,  having 
paured  off  the  others  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, had  good-naturedly  undertaken 
Trephina  Clumber,  who,  with  her 
usual  desire  for  information,  had  put 
him,  as  he  termed  it,  ^'  through  his 
facings  "  on  the  subject  of  the  histoiy 
of  horse-racing-— its  origin,  progress, 
&c.,  with  incidental  questions  on  the 
feeding  of  horses  and  rules  of  the 
turf.  And  Bagot,  who  had  never, 
even  on  this  his  favourite  subject, 
troubled  himself  with  any  historical 
retrospect,  was  sorely  puzzled  to  re- 
ply, and,  answering  at  hazard,  com- 
municated to  her  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  these  heads  more  curious 
than  correct,  as  mav  be  seen  to  this 
day  in  the  pages  of  Miss  Trephina's 
journal,  where  she  was  accustomed 
to  note  down  at  night  all  the  treasures 
of  knowledge  acquired  during  the 
day ;  in  which  are  chronicled,  among 
others,  the  not  generally  known  facts, 
that  the  first  King's  Plate  was  run 
for  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  that  Old  King  Cole  was  one  of 
the  earliest  patrons  of  the  turf. 

The  cascade  was  reached  and  duly 
admired— not  on  horseback,  of  course, 
but  the  steeds  were  fastened  to  trees. 
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while  their  riders  walked  along  the 
rockj  path  that  led  to  it.  And  the 
foantain  below  the  cascade  was  a 
wishing- well,  with  a  legend  attached 
to  it,  which  Lady  Lee  related ;  and 
afterwards  they  dipt  their  hands  in  it, 
and  wished  silently,  and  it  came  to 
pass  that  some  of  them,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  had  their  wishes  granted,  and 
some  had  not. 

When  they  dismounted,  the  Corpo- 
ral prudently  turned  his  horse^s  head 
and  rode  homewards. 

Leaving  the  fountain,  they  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  rock,  and  found  Inuch, 
which  Noble  had  brought  in  a  spring- 
cart,  awaiting  them  under  an  oak ; 
and  afterwards  the  lady  artists  pro- 
duced their  sketch-books.  Trephina 
Clumber,  without  any  natural  taste 
or  talent  for  drawing,  practised  the 
art  with  a  wonderful  pertinacity. 
She  had  studied  innumerable  books 
on  light  and  shade,  and  colour  and 
perspective,  and  the  human  form, 
and  the  anatomy  of  animals,  and,  in 
fact,  perhaps  muddled  herself  with 
her  researches  in  art,  for  they  resulted 
in  productions  quite  unlike  anything 
in  nature.  She  seated  herself  under 
a  tree,  and  sent  Bagot  to  fetch  her 
some  water  in  a  tin  cup,  while  she 
arranged  her  colour-box  and  brushes 
alongside.  Then  she  made  a  sketch, 
and  all  the  time  she  was  so  employed 
she  lectured  the  Colonel  so  learnedly 
on  keeping,  and  aerial  distances,  and 
mellowness,  and  warm  effects,  and 
handling,  that  he  felt  very  little  doubt 
that  Trephina  was  a  very  great  artist, 
and  was  somewhat  ashamed  of  him- 
self when,  on  looking  at  the  drawing 
afterwards,  he  took  a  remarkable 
doud  in  her  sky  for  a  wooded  moun- 
tain— and  her  own  horse,  which  she 
had  introduced  in  the  foreground,  for 
a  goat — mistaking  the  crutches  of  the 
side-saddle  for  the  animal^s  horns. 
However,  her  familiarity  with  the 
terms  of  art  quite  blinded  Bagot  to 
these  little  defects  in  her  practice,  and 
caused  him  to  regard  her  as  a  female 
Claude.  And  many  greater  reputations 
than  Trephina^s  are  constantly  estab- 
lished on  precisely  similar  foundations. 

Lady  Lee,  perhaps  not  finding 
Captain  Sloperton*s  conversation  in 
harmony  with  the  scene,  sauntered 
away  by  herself  towards  the  margin 
of  the  stream   above   the  cascade. 
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Before  her  lay  a  broad  pool,  where 
the  stream,  though  swift,  was  silent, 
and  which  was  crossed  by  large  stones 
at  irregular  intervals.  Between  these 
the  water  poured  smoothly,  and  flowed 
rippling  out  of  sight.  In  the  broken 
water  below  the  stones  a  fly-fisher 
was  planted,  assiduously  practising 
his  art.  Up  the  stream  the  water 
darkened  to  deepest  brown,  as  it 
passed  beneath  overhanging  willows. 
Lady  Lee  remembered  that,  by  cross- 
ing to  the  other  side,  a  new  and 
pleasing  point  of  view  was  obtained, 
and  she  accordingly  began  stepping 
from  one  stone  to  another. 

When  about  half-way  across,  a 
stone  rolled  over  and  sunk,  just  as 
she  was  in  the  act  of  quitting  it,  and 
a  little  extra  agility  was  required  to 
attain  the  next  one.  Congratulating 
herself  on  escaping  without  a  dip  in 
the  water,  she  stood  here,  as  on  a  pe- 
destal, admiring  the  view,  which  was 
at  this  point  much  more  expand- 
ed than  on  the  bank  she  had  just 
quitted,  enabling  the  observer  to  trace 
the  stream  through  many  a  winding, 
and  showing  new  undulations  in  the 
surface  of  the  woods.  Having  suffl- 
dently  enjoyed  it,  she  turned  to  re- 
trace her  steps — and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  perceived  that  the  displace- 
ment of  the  stone  had  rendered  this  a 
difficult  task.  The  provoking  pebble 
lay  just  beneath  the  surface,  with  a 
sharp  comer  uppermost,  rendering 
it  quite  unsafe  as  a  support,  and  the 
interval  to  the  next  one  was  too  wide 
to  be  attempted.  She  was  unwilling 
to  call  for  assistance,  partly  because 
the  situation  seemed  to  her  to  involve 
a  little  absurdity ;  secondly,  because 
she  dreaded  being  the  object  of  the 
gallant  efforts  which  the  cavaliers 
would  be  sure  to  make  for  her  rescue. 
So  she  began  plumbing  the  stream 
with  her  riding-whip,  and,  after  pok- 
ing unsuccessfully  to  replace  the  faith- 
less  stone,  gathered  her  dress  round 
her,  and  half-meditated  a  spring. 

She  made  up  her  mind  to  it  seven 
times,  and  seven  times  her  heart 
failed  her,  leaving  her  precisely  where 
she  was.  How  often  the  process 
might  have  been  repeated  is  doubtful ; 
but  just  then  she  heard  a  splashing 
in  the  water  close  at  hand.  The  fly- 
fisher,  perceiving  her  dilemma,  was 
wading  to  her  assistance. 
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This  fly-fiflher  was  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  kind  of  fly-fisher.  He  was 
a  handsome,  noble-loolcing  man  abont 
thirty,  with  a  light  mnstache,  and 
was  as  unmistakably  a  gentleman  in 
his  tweed  shooting-jacket  and  wide- 
awake hat,  as  if  he  had  been  dressiKi 
in  a  coronet  and  robes.  Now,  if  he 
had  considered  a  moment,  he  might 
have  rendered  the  necessary  service 
to  her  ladyship  by  replacing  the  stone 
in  its  old  position.  Perhaps  if  Lady 
Lee,  instead  of  appearing  to  him  more 
charming  than  any  nymph  that  ever 
hannted  a  stream,  had  been  a  respect- 
able  old  lady  with  black  mittens  and 
a  brown  wig,  he  woald  have  done  so  ; 
perhaps  it  did  not  occnr  to  him ;  per- 
haps he  preferred  taking  his  own 
course ;  however,  with  no  other  pre- 
liminaries than  a  bow  and  a  ^w 
words  of  apology,  half-lost  in  tiie 
mnrmur  of  the  waters,  he  took  her 
ladyship  in  his  arms.  One  would 
have  thought  it  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  carry  her  to  the 
next  stone,  and  leave  her  to  pursue 
her  way — and  it  is  believed  she  did 
make  a  representation  to  that  effect ; 
but  her  speech,  like  his,  was  lost  in 
the  noise  of  the  stream,  and  he  onlv 
reUnquished  his  fair  burden  (which 
perhaps  he  liked)  when  landed  safely 
on  the  bank.  Then,  with  a  few 
words  expressing  his  sense  of  ^^his 
own  good  fortune  in  being  of  the 
slightest  service,*'  and  a  rather  con- 
fused offer  of  thanks  from  her  lady- 
ship, he,  with  another  bow,  went  back 
to  his  fishing,  and  her  ladyship  re- 
joined her  friends,  to  whom,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  she  said  nothing  of 
her  adventure. 

They  lingered,  admiring,  chatting, 
and  sketching  about  the  wood^ 
slopes  above  the  cascade,  until  even- 
ing began  to  shadow  the  landscape, 
and  to  show  the  broken  arches  and 
ruined  walls  of  the  abbey  strongly 
relieved  against  the  sky,  which  gleam- 
ed pnrply  through  the  spaces  left 
originally  by  the  builder,  and  those 
made  since  by  Time  the  unbailder. 
Orelia  looked  on  it  in  an  artistic  light, 
and  admired  the  breadth  and  softness 
of  the  shadows,  the  still  brown  depths 
of  the  river,  with  a  grey  glassy  gleam 
where  the  sky  was  reflected — the 
golden  scatterings  of  light  where  the 
sunset  still  Unbred  on  the  woody 


hills,  and  the  clouds  just  beginning 
to  put  off  theur  evening  robes  of 
orange  and  crimson  and  gold,  as  the 
ruler  of  the  day  descended,  out  of 
sight.  Lady  Lee  looked  at  it  in  a 
sentimental  point  of  view,  thinking  of 
the  old  monks  who  had  seen  the  sun 
set  behind  those  slopes,  who  had 
wandered  through  those  woods,  and 
had  dreamed  away  their  lives  in  those 
shattered  cells ;  feeling  a  sort  of  sad- 
ness mixed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  as  imaginative  people  do,  when 
the  departing  day  looks  on  the  an- 
cient abodes  of  departed  beings.  And 
Bosa,  who  was  ndther  sentimental 
nor  artistic,  felt  a  pleasure  she  did 
not  seek  to  define  in  the  stillness  and 
freshness  and  deamess  of  air,  earth, 
and  sky,  and  chirped  forth  her  glad- 
ness unconsciously  and  unrestrainedly 
as  the  nightingale  who  was  giving 
lifb  to  tbe  neighbouring  woods. 

Bagot  experienced  a  mixed  feeling, 
compounded  of  a  desire  for  brandy- 
and-water  and  bfUiards,  and  a  fear 
that  the  dewy  grass  was  a  bad  thing 
for  the  gout;  so  he  managed  to  get 
them  to  horse,  and  to  proceed  home* 
ward;  and  when  they  reached  the 
Heronry,  they  had  a  sort  of  meal 
compounded  of  dinner  and  tea — too 
informal  for  the  first,  and  too  solid 
for  the  last ;  and  then,  after  some 
music  firom  the  ladies  and  Sloperton, 
who  sung  to  the  guitar  with  a  clear 
and  sad,  though  utteriy  unmodulated 
and  inexpressive  voice,  the  dragoons 
rode  home,  all  of  them  well  pleased. 

Tindal  was  pleased,  because  he  had 
latterly  found  Orelia's  manner  and 
conversation  entirely  to  his  taste ;  for 
the  slight  haughtiness,  and  occasional 
symptoms  of  imperious  temper  that 
she  displayed,  had  of  themselves  a 
certain  charm  for  him,  harmonising 
well,  perhaps,  with  the  main  chords  of 
his  own  character.  Moreover,  he 
purposed  putting  an  effectual  stop  to 
the  Corporid's  lessons  immediately. 

Bruce  and  Wylde  Oates  were  both 

C*  sed,  because  tliey  had  found  in 
a  exactly  what  her  face  promised, 
and  their  respective  shares  of  her 
society  had  b^n  apportioned  on  the 
most  equitable  principles. 

Sloperton  was  pleased,  because  h'b 
considered  he  had  been  particularly 
charming.  '^  Fm  a  little  past  thirty," 
said  the  Captan  to  himself; '' and  the 
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varietj  of  these  love  affairs  is  getting 
fatiguing.  IVe  been  thinking  for 
some  time  of  settling  down  quietly 
whenever  I  could  find  a  proper  per- 
son— and  yesterday  I  discovered  a 
white  hair  in  my  right  whisker.  Gad, 
I  may  turn  grey  or  bald,  and  my 


chances  will  be  diminished  twenty 
percent."  So  the  Captain  resolved 
to  fascinate  Lady  Lee,  and  viewM 
the  design  with  the  calm  confidence 
of  a  powerful  mesmerist  about  to  set 
to  work  upon  a  subject  of  nervous 
and  susceptible  temperament. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


On  regaining  his  quarters  on  the 
evening  of  the  riding-party,  Onslow, 
in  spite  of  the  non-chaicmce  which 
maiked  his  general  demeanour,  dis- 
played in  his  manner  some  degree  of 
agitation. 

He  was  billeted  at  the  Grapes — a 
cosy,  snug,  old-fashioned  hostehry, 
hid  awav  up  a  by-lane,  which  was 
entered  m>m  the  main  street  of  Dod- 
dington  by  an  arch  at  one  end,  and 
which  had  no  passage  through  at  the 
other — a  rambling  old  building  fbll 
of  dark  passages,  with  steps  in  the 
darkest  parts,  causing  those  who 
traversed  them  swiftly  and  unsuspect- 
ingly to  receive  shocks  extending 
from  the  soles  of  their  feet  to  the 
crowns  of  their  heads,  and  making 
their  teeth  chatter  violently,  unless 
the  tongue  happened  to  be  interposed 
between  them,  like  the  passengers* 
bodies  between  two  fast  tndns  run* 
ninginto  each  other  on  a  railway. 
The  kitchen  was  always  illumined  by 
a  sort  of  comfortable  twiUgfat,  partly 
the  result  of  a  high  wall  opposite  the 
windows  excluding  the  sun,  partly 
from  the  steams  of  soups,  roast  meats, 
mulled  beer,  and  wines,  and  coffee, 
that  hovered  incessantly  over  the 
hospitable  region.  When  the  eye 
ffot  accustomed  to  the  place,  a  stout 
form  miffht  generally  be  espied,  seated 
in  the  thickest  of  the  clouds  by  the 
fireside.  This  was  the  landlord  of 
the  Grapes,  who,  under  the  firm  im- 
pression that  he  was  diligently  carry- 
ing on  the  busines,  and  acting  as  the 
prop  and  main-stay  of  the  establish- 
ment, spent  most  of  hb  time  by  the 
fireside  in  an  eas^  chahr,  diversifying 
the  somewhat  limited  prospect  by  an 
occasional  stroll  out  under  the  arch- 
way to  look  at  the  weather.  A  life  of 
this  sort,  though  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  p<Ue  defoU  gra$y  would 
not,  at  first  sight,  appear  favourable 
to  the  healthy  operations  of  the  ani- 


mal economy ;  nevertheless,  it  seemed 
to  agree  with  the  host  of  the  Grapes, 
if  one  might  judge  from  the  rosy  com- 
plexion that  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
a  white  fringe  of  hair  and  whisker, 
and  the  regularity  and  unfailing  zest 
with  which  he  responded  to  the  call 
to  dinner.  That  meal  took  place  in 
a  little  glass-walled  room,  like  a  gas- 
tronomic conservatory,  looking  Into 
the  kitchen,  presided  over  by  a  pretty 
young  ladv,  the  future  heiress  of  the 
Grapes ;  for  mine  host,  like  Polonins, 
had  *^  one  fair  daughter  and  no  more.** 
Her  attractions,  of  which  her  reputed 
expectations  formed  perhaps  not  the 
least,  drew  numerous  gallants  to  the 
bar  of  the  Grapes,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  drinking  various  spiritu- 
ous compounds  mixed  by  her  fair 
hands,  and  seemM  to  imagine  that 
their  success  would  be  proportionate 
to  the  frequency  and  recklessness  of 
theur  orders  for  drink — an  impression 
which  caused  all  but  suitors  of  very 
strong  head  and  constitution  to  re- 
tire from  the  contest,  after  probations 
of  more  or  less  duration. 

Before  the  dragoon  entered,  two 
admirers  were  signalising  their  devo- 
tion to  the  fair  spirit  of  the  bar,  the 
upper  half  of  whose  person  only  was 
vinUe,  as  she  dispensed  the  potables 
whkh  formed  her  peculiar  chtfge 
through  a  portion  of  the  glass  firame 
of  her  shrine  that  slid  back,  leaving  a 
space  wherein  the  worshippers  might 
lean  their  elbows  and  deposit  their 
glasses.  One  of  these  was  an  attor- 
ney*s  clerk — a  very  dashing  personage, 
with  a  bushy  heaa  of  hair,  and  a  hat 
stuck  rakisbly  thereon ;  the  other  a 
young  fanner,  who  had  lately  spent 
more  time  at  the  Grapes  than  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits:  he  wore  a  white 
hat,  a  brown  cut-away  with  basket 
buttons,  and  a  blue  satin  stock,  with 
a  great  pin  sticking  in  the  folds  of  it. 
These  rivals  had  held  a  sort  of  wordy 
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tilt  of  sarcasm  on  each  other,  in  which 
the  clerk*8  astuteness  gave  him  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  other  ad- 
mirer; bat  the  latter  drank  most, 
appending  to  his  demand  for  each 
successive  glass  the  words  **damn 
the  expense/'  indicative  of  wealth 
and  a  liberal  spirit;  and  he  was, 
moreover,  the  better-looking  of  the 
two.  On  whichever  side  the  balance 
of  fascination  might  have  been,  the 
ministering  angel  of  the  bar  did  not, 
however,  betray  any  preference,  but 
filled  their  glasses,  and  listened  to 
their  speeches,  with  the  most  laudable 
impartiality. 

While  she  was  in  the  act  of  squeez- 
ing a  lemon  into  the  rum-and-water 
of  the  incipient  attorney,  a  clanking 
step  was  heard  outside,  approaching 
from  the  archway.  The  fair  bar- 
maid gave  a  little  start,  and  spilt 
some  of  the  hot  mixture  on  her  hand. 
This  served  to  excuse  the  blush  that 
overspread  her  plump  face  as  the 
Corporal  entered. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr  Onslow,"  said 
the  pretty  bar-maid,  in  a  tone,  and 
with  a  bright  smile,  that  would  have 
induced  either  of  the  two  rivals  to 
drink  himself  into  insensibility  on  the 
spot,  and  have  thought  it  cheap  too. 
But  the  dragoon,  nodding  at  her  in 
an  absent  way,  and  merely  reply- 
ing, "  How  d'ye  do,  Susan  ?  "  strode 
to  the  fireplace,  and  planted  himself 
there,  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

Now,  the  landlord  did  not  admire 
the  dragoon,  though  his  wife  and 
daughter  did.  The  landlord  was  a 
man  of  great  weight  and  consideration 
with  those  who  frequented  his  inn, 
and  always  exacted  a  full  measure  of 
respect  from  them,  never  permitting 
even  those  who  might  be  called  his 
cronies  to  venture  on  any  undue 
familiarity.  But  this  dragoon,  though 
civil  enough,  in  a  condescending  sort 
of  way,  to  the  landlady  and  her  daugh- 
ter, showed  no  more  respect  for  his 
portly  host  than  if  he  had  been  a 
stable-boy.  Accordingly,  that  digni- 
tary, with  a  grunt  indicative  of  dis- 
pleasure and  defiance,  drew  back  his 
chair  a  foot  or  two,  and  scowled  at 
the  dragoon  over  his  pipe.  He  might 
have  scowled  at  the  warming-pan 
that  glittered  on  the  wall  beyond 
with  about  as  much  effect.  Onslow, 
his  legs  apart,  his  back  to  the  fire,  his 
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look  bent  on  the  floor,  thoughtfully 
whistled  an  opera-tune,  as  if  no  such 
person  as  the  landlord  of  the  Grapes 
were  in  existence. 

Opposite  the  landlord  was  seated  a 
lodger  of  much  consideration  and  long 
standing  in  the  Grapes.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  with  a  small  annuity,  which  he 
spent  principally  in  rum-and-water — 
a  hard-featured,  red-faced  man,  with 
a  couple  of  marks  like  gashes  extend- 
ing from  his  nostrils  deep  down  each 
cheek.  From  his  long  residence  at 
the  Grapes,  his  habits  were  so  well 
known  that  he  never  had  occasion  to 
give  an  order ;  and,  being  of  taciturn 
habits,  this  was  a  great  comfort  to- 
him.  Between  breakfast  and  dinner 
he  always  had  three  glasses  of  rum- 
and-water  ;  between  dinner  and  sup- 
per, six ;  and  after  supper  his  tumbler 
was  replenished,  till  he  was  carried 
off  to  bed  on  the  waiter's  back. 

This  gentleman  had  finished  his 
eighth  tumbler  about  five  mmntea 
before,  and  the  landlady — a  fat  good- 
tempered  woman,  with  a  face  and 
figure  very  like  the  reflection  of  her 
daughter's,  as  seen  in  the  convex 
surfaces  of  the  shining  dish- covers 
hanging  to  the  wall,  (t.  e.,  consider- 
ably widened  and  shortened,)— glanced 
at  the  clock,  and  brought  him  his- 
ninth,  or  last  before  supper. 

"  We  don't  see  much  of  you  now, 
Mr  Onslow,"  said  the  landlady, 
standing  before  him,  after  she  had  set 
down  the  lodger's  glass  on  the  table. 

The  landlord  uttered  a  short  deri- 
sive chuckle.  He  was  a  man  of  few 
words ;  but  the  laugh  indicated  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  very  little  mat- 
ter whether  they  saw  anything  of  him 
at  all  or  not.  The  dragoon,  softly 
whistling,  twirled  his  mustache  ab- 
sently, and  did  not  notice  either  the 
remark  or  the  laugh. 

"  You're  certainly  in  love,  Mr  On- 
slow," said  the  landlady.  **  You  used 
to  be  the  politest  man — and  now  one 
never  gets  a  word  from  you." 

There  was  a  giggle  from  the  daugh- 
ter in  the  bar ;  but  still  the  trooper 
made  no  answer,  till  the  lodger,  who 
had  a  chivalrous  respect  for  de  land- 
lady, touched  the  dragoon's  sleeve 
with  the  stem  of  his  pipe.  Onslow 
stared  at  him,  and  drew  back  from 
the  contact,  when  he  motioned  with 
the  pipe  towards  the  landlady,  to 
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signify  that  she  had  done  him  the 
honour  of  addressing  him.  Then  the 
dragoon  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and,  ap- 
pearing to  perceive  the  landlady  for 
the  first  time,  nodded  to  her,  bid  her 
good  evening,  and  strode  throagh  the 
kitchen  on  his  way  to  his  own  room. 
"He's  certainly  in  love,"  said  the 
landlady.  "I  never  saw  a  man  so 
changed." 

He  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when 
the  danghter,  taking  a  letter  from  a 
shelf  in  the  bar,  said,  "  Law,  mother, 
I  forgot  to  give  Mr  Onslow  his  letter — 
ni  jnst  take  it  to  him  ; "  and,  leaving 
the  yonng  farmer  and  the  incipient 
attorney  to  entertain  one  another,  she 
tript  after  the  dragoon. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Onslow,  when  she 
tapt  at  the  door,  and  she  entered. 
The  room,  thanks,  probably,  to  the 
young  lady's  partiality  for  the  hand- 
some lodger,  was  a  very  comfortable 
one — a  nice  little  bed,  with  dimity 
curtains,  washing-stand,  toilet -table, 
all  complete,  with  some  pictures  on 
the  walls. 

"  Here's  a  letter  come  since  you 
were  away,"  said  the  pretty  bar -maid, 
handing  it  to  him. 

"  Thank  you,  Susan,"  said  Onslow, 
"much  obliged,"  and  immediately 
broke  the  seal,  which  was  a  large  one, 
with  a  coat  of  arms. 

The  landlady's  daughter  was  dying 
to  know  who  the  correspondent  with 
the  great  seal  could  be,  so  she  lingered, 
under  pretence  of  brushing  the  dust 
off  the  furniture,  till  he  had  finished 
reading  it. 

"No  bad  news,  I  hope,  Mr  On- 
slow ?"  she  said,  when  he  had  refolded 
and  laid  it  on  the  chimney-piece. 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  Susan ;  it 
assures  me  I  have  still  a  friend,  and 
that's  good  news,'*  said  Onslow, 
smiling. 

"  Oh,  gracious  I  I'm  sure,  Mr  On- 
slow, you  might  have  plenty  if  yon 
liked  —  it's  your  own  fault  if  you 
haven't,"  said  the  pretty  bar-maid. 

Onslow  had  relapsed  into  thought, 
and  did  not  respond  to  this  compli- 
mentary opinion. 

"  I  got  the  book  of  poems "  (I'm 
afraid  the  pretty  bar- maid  pronounced 
the  word  "  pomes  ")  "  you  were  wish- 
ing for  the  other  day,"  she  said,  still 
lingering.  "  I  borrowed  it  from  Miss 
Parkins,  over  the  way." 


"Thank  you,  Susan,  'twas  very 
kind  and  thoughtful  of  yon,"  said 
Onslow,  flinging  his  cap  into  a  cor- 
ner, and  himself  into  a  chair. 

There  were  some  flowers  in  a  glass 
on  the  chimney-piece,  which  the 
pretty  bar- maid  had  placed  there 
with  her  own  hands.  "  Perhaps," 
she  said  to  herself,  "  he'll  think  the 
chamber-maid  put  'em  there,  if  I 
don't  tell  him."  So  she  walked  up  to 
the  fireplace,  and,  arranging  them 
anew,  said,  "You  like  moss-roses, 
don't  you,  Mr  Onslow  ?  I've  brought 
yon  some  nice  ones." 

"  You're  a  good  little  girl,  Susan, 
and  a  great  deal  kinder  than  I  de- 
serve," he  replied,  running  his  hand 
impatiently  through  his  black  cu'ls 
without  looking  at  the  roses. 

All  this  was  rather  uphill  work  for 
poor  Susan  ; — there  was  so  little  en- 
couragement to  stay  longer,  that, 
with  every  wish  to  prolong  the  con- 
versation, she  turned  away,  and, 
after  announcing  her  intended  de- 
parture with  two  or  three  little 
coughs,  softly  closed  the  door. 

Onslow  took  up  the  letter  and  read 
it  over  again ;  then  he  opened  a  desk 
near,  and  began  to  write  as  follows : — 

"  My  Dear  Vernon, — ^Thanks  for 
your  renewed  and  friendly  offers  of 
assistance. 

"  From  among  all  my  former  asso- 
ciates I  selected  you  as  my  single 
confidant,  when  I  placed  my  foot  on 
the  lower  step  of  the  social  ladder,  to 
the  bottom  of  which  folly  and  ill- 
fortune  had  hurled  me.  Of  all,  you 
were  the  only  one  who,  I  felt,  could 
appl^ciate  my  motives,  when,  after 
enlisting  as  the  only  alternative  of 
absolute  want,  I  formed  a  firm  resolve 
to  fulfil  all  the  irksome  duties  of  a 
soldier,  and  to  work  my  way  upward 
uncomplainingly,  till  I  could  prove 
myself  able,  unaided,  to  retrieve  my 
position.  If  I  failed  in  this,  I,  at 
least,  anticipated  the  pleasure  and 
pride  of  knowing  that  I  had  done  much 
to  expiate  my  follies,  and  to  assure 
myself  that  I  possessed  more  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  than  the  world  I 
lived  in  of  old  would  give  me  credit  for. 

"  But,  ah,  Vernon !  who  can  boast 
himself  of  to-morrow?  Already  I 
am  half-resolved  to  abandon  the  path 
I  have  followed,  sternly  enough,  these 
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three  years — not  because  I  flinch  from 
the  burden  I  have  fastened  on  myself. 
I  have  carried  it,  let  me  say,  with  con- 
stancy, with  a  good  heart,  and  even, 
perhaps,  not  without  dignity.  Use 
had  lightened  it,  and  advancement  in 
the  service  promised  to  make  it  still 
lighter,  till  a  commission,  fairly  earn- 
ed, should  restore  me  outwardly  to 
the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

"Why  then  quit  it  ?  you  say.  Ah, 
Vernon,  thou  know'st  my  old  weakness 
— my  besetting  infirmity.  Already 
yon  spy  the  hem  of  a  female  garment 
in  the  distance.  Even  so — my  firm 
resolves  have  melted,  like  the  wings 
of  Icarus,  beneath  the  glance  of  a  pair 
of  black  eyes.  Could  you  but  know 
what  I  have  felt — thrown  by  chance 
into  frequent  contact  with  one  to 
whom,  but  for  my  own  folly,  I  might 
have  aspired  without  presumption — 
one  who,  of  all  the  women  I  have  ever 
seen,  has  alone  gone  deeper  than  to 
touch  my  fancy — who,  proud  and 
high -bred  as  she  is,  condescends  to 
recognise  my  native  self  beneath  the 
dragoon^s  jacket,  and  to  show  her  re- 
cognition in  but  too  flattering  fashion. 
By  heaven,  Vernon  1  the  struggles  I 
have  had  with  a  mad  desire  to  throw 
myself  at  her  feet,  tell  her  who  I  was 
and  am,  and  what  I  feel  for  her,  are 
such  as  have  taxed  my  self-restraint 
to  the  utmost ! 

"  Knowing  me  as  you  do,  you  can 
well  understand  how  the  feeling  of 
degradation,  before  but  little  no- 
ticed, has  grown  almost  unbearable. 
Should  the  temptation  become  too 
strong — should  I  rashly  betray  my- 
self—there are  two  prospects  before 
me,  both  simply  damnable.  *  Look 
you  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this;* 
the  one  shows  presumption  wither- 
ing beneath  a  glance— (such  an  eye 
she  has,  Vernon  !)— me,  poor,  proud, 
snubbed,  and  crushed  back  into  my 
corporaFs  jacket.  The  other—is  it 
my  vanity  only  that  draws  this  one 
more  flattering  to  itself?  — but,  in 
any  case,  what  a  scoundrel  must  I  be 
to  ask  the  woman  I  love  to  share  such 
fortunes  as  mine,  or  to  stoop  and 
raise  me !  No,  no !  thank  God  I  have 
some  of  the  ancient  pride  yet,  and 
should  forgive  myself  in  neither  case. 

"  But  I  feol  the  conflict  get  perilous ; 
therefore,  Vernon,  I  adjure  you,  by 
our  ancient  alliance,  to  be  ready,  on 


getting  notice  from  me,  to  put  the 
necessaiy  machinery  in  motion  with 
the  powers  that  be,  for  my  release 
from  this  painted  thraldom.  Fear 
not  for  me — where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way — the  world  shall  be 
mine  oyster,  though  not  to  be  opened 
with  a  cavalry  sabre  ;  and  a  word 
fh>m  yonr  potent  relative  at  the  Horse 
Guards  will  again  let  me  loose  on  it. 
So  never  waste  advice  or  remon- 
strance, bnt,  like  a  true  man,  let 
that  word  be  spoken  when  I  request 
it.    Thine  as  of  old." 

This  epistle  Onslow  folded,  and  ad- 
dressed to  "The  Hon.  M.  Vernon, 

Ditting  Hall, shire,"  and  seuled 

it  with  a  seal-ring  he  wore  on  his  little 
finger.  Then  he  pnt  it  carefully  away, 
and,  lighting  a  cigar,  stretched  his 
spnr-dad  heels  across  the  fender,  and 
smoked  himself  into  a  state  suffi- 
ciently calm  to  justify  his  retiring  to 
bed  with  a  fair  prospect  of  sleeping. 

Orelia's  head  was  filled  that  night 
with  thoughts  of  the  mysterions  dra- 
goon. The  nore  she  meditated  on 
the  inooDgmity  between  his  manners 
and  position,  the  more  she  was 
puzzled,  and  the  more  her  curiosilj 
was  stimulated.  He  was  like  a  well- 
written  charade.  In  his  person  vio- 
lent contradictions  were  reconciled  so 
smoothly,  and  all  seemed  so  fair  and 
plain,  that  solution  appeared  an  easy 
task;  yet  there  he  was,  day  after 
day,  defying  her  ingennity  as  imper- 
turbably  at  ever.  As  curiosity  and 
uncertainty  were  feelings  that  this 
impetuous  young  lady  snffered  with 
extreme  impatience,  she  resolved  to 
endeavour,  daring  the  ride  of  the 
next  morning,  to  lead  the  conversa- 
tion in  a  direction  which  might  tend 
to  the  solution  of  the  riddle. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day,  when 
the  hour  for  the  ridmg  lesson  was 
at  hand,  she  descended  the  stairs, 
her  head  filled  with  cunning  designs 
for  entrapping  Onslow  into  reveid- 
ments  of  his  early  life  and  education, 
and  reasons  for  enlisting  In  the  army ; 
and  flattered  herself  that,  by  the 
exercise  of  these  wiles,  and  a  little 
imaginative  skill  to  connect  the  scraps 
of  information  thus  obtained,  she 
might  succeed  in  *^  plucking  out  the 
heart  of  his  mystery.** 
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The  horses  were  at  the  door,  and 
Rosa  was  mounted,  but  in  place  of 
the  Corporal  there  stood  a  huge 
bulky  dragoon,  with  high  shoulders,  a 
round  face,  and  a  wide  moatb,  who 
stared  at  her,  as  he  sainted,  with 
eyes  about  as  expressive  as  his 
boots. 

^^Tindal  has  sent  a  note,"  said 
Bagot,  "  to  say  he  is  sorry  that 
Onslow  cannot  be  spared ;  but  he 
thinks  Sergeant  Cumbermare  will  be 
found  equally  serviceable/'  In  fact, 
Tindal  had  discovered  that  some  of 


his  young  hands  were  terribly  m 
want  of  riding  drill,  and  that  nobody 
but  Onslow  could  administer  it. 

Orelia  bestowed  on  the  unhappy 
Cumbermare  a  glance  so  full  of  scorn, 
that  Rosa  expected  to  see  that  warrior 
wither  away  and  sink  down  into  his 
boots.  Then,  putting  out  her  lip,  she 
said,  *^  I  shall  not  ride  to-day  ;'*  and, 
sweeping  round  majestically,  she  re- 
entered the  house  ;  while  Rosa,  in 
order  that  the  Sergeant's  feelings 
might  not  be  injured,  set  out  upon 
a  solitary  ride. 


THE   VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 


The  craving  after  positive  and  ma- 
terial knowledge  among  the  masses  of 
the  English  and  American  people  is 
every  day  making  itself  more  mani- 
fest in  the  productions  of  the  press. 
Large  books  and  small  stream  from 
the  publisher's  warehouse,  laden  with 
the  wonders  of  natural  knowledge; 
while  the  periodical  literature,  from 
the  weekly  Household  Words  and 
Leisure  Hours  to  the  heavier  Quar- 
terlies, find  it  their  interest  to  minis- 
ter to  the  public  craving.  Two 
things,  indeed,  appear  remarkable, 
when  we  compare  the  literature  of  our 
own  time  with  that  of  our  grand- 
fathers, and  much  more  with  the 
times  of  Addison  and  Johnson :  firsts 
that  the  positive  has  obtained  such  a 
hold  upon  the  modem  mind ;  and, 
second^  that  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  walks  of  science  do  not 
now  disdain  to  render  their  most  ab- 
struse knowledge  and  discoveries 
comprehensible  to  the  popular  under- 
standing. The  same  pen  which  to- 
day addresses  itself  to  the  purely  phi- 
losophic world  in  the  discussion  of  a 
recondite  question  in  natural  science, 
is  seen  to-morrow  committing  to  paper 
the  most  elementary  demonstrations 
for  the  instruction  of  the  general  mul- 
titude, or  for  the  use  of  the  primary 
school.  The  severe  logic  of  the  phi- 
losopher is  exchanged  for  the  florid 
imagery  of  manifold  illustration,  and 
the  charms  of  literary  style  and  of 
artistic  embellishment  are  added  to 


the  accuracy  of  the  highest  know- 
ledge, that  the  eye  and  ear  may  aid 
in  conveying  to  the  educated  masses 
not  only  exact  ideas  upon  subjects  of 
natural  science,  but  an  appreciation 
in  some  sort  of  the  beauty  which  in- 
vests them,  and  of  the  singularly  in- 
teresting links  of  connection  by  which 
its  varioas  departments  ai*e  held  to- 
gether. The  botanists,  and  especially 
the  botanical  physiologists,  whose  re- 
searches possess  a  wonderful  interest 
to  those  who  are  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree familiar  with  them,  have  espe- 
cially distinguished  themselves  among 
the  popularisers  of  positive  know- 
ledge. Two  names  of  high  standing 
in  England  and  Germany — Lindley 
and  Schleidon — are  found  among  this 
class  of  writers.  To  laborious,  syste- 
matic works,  like  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom of  the  former,  both  have  added 
purely  popular  works,  like  The  Plant  : 
a  Biography^  of  the  latter.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  both  have  suc- 
ceeded in  investing  their  more  popular 
productions  with  attractions  which 
nave  tended  at  once  to  exalt  physio- 
logical botany  in  general  estimation, 
and  to  awaken  a  fondness  for  natural 
knowledge  in  the  minds  of  many  pre- 
viously uninterested  readers. 

The  Plant  of  Schleiden  contains  a 
series  of  full-length  plant-pictures^  for 
which  original  sketches,  so  to  speak, 
may  be  found  in  hundreds  in  the 
work  of  Lindley.  But  they  are  pic- 
tures, at  the  same  time,  which  could 


1.  The  Vegetable  Kingdom,    By  John  Limdlbt.     Second  Edition.    London,  1847. 

2.  The  Plant:  a  Biography,     By  M.  J.  Schleidbic.    Translated  by  Arthur 
HuMFRET^  F.L.S.,  &c.    Second  Edition.    London,  1853. 
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only  have  been  finished  bjone  whose 
mind  was  fall  of  their  subjects,  and 
out  of  that  fulness  could  paint  in  the 
parts  and  details,  of  which,  to  the  un- 
initiated, the  brief  touches  and  tech- 
nical language  of  Lindley  convey  no 
idea.  Thus,  to  the  order  Cadacem^ 
or  Indian  figs,  Lindley  devotes  one 
page  of  scientific,  and  less  than  an- 
other of  general  description;  while 
Schleiden,  in  the  book  before  ns,  gives 
a  whole  lecture  to  the  **  Cactus  tribe,*' 
in  which  description  is  heaped  upon 
description,  picture  upon  picture,  and 
fact  upon  fact,  with  the  view  of  fami- 
liarisiog  the  mind  in  some  degree  with 
the  peculiarities  and  uses  of  this  sin- 
gular tribe  of  plants,  and  of  their 
effect  upon  the  natural  landscape  and 
life-sustaining  capabilities  of  a  conn- 
try.  And  so  the  plants  which  yield 
a  mUky  sap,  such  as  those  from  which 
the  caoutchouc  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained, form  the  subject  of  another 
lecture,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of 
this  tribe  are  explained  in  an  equally 
full  and  interesting  detail.  But  to 
treat  all  the  orders  of  vegetables  in 
such  a  manner  would  be  tiresome  and 
unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme,  even 
should  there  be  no  objection  in  the 
great  bulk  to  which  the  descriptions 
would  necessarily  swell.  And  so  the 
reader,  after  treating  himself  to  the 
single  popular  volume  of  Schleiden, 
finds  it  a  relief  to  turn  again  to  the 
brief  sketches  and  hints  of  Lindley,  and 
from  a  single  page  to  gather  the  out- 
lines of  a  vegetable  picture,  which  he 
finds  it  a  pleasant  exercise,  to  the  best 
of  bis  ability,  to  fill  up  for  himselt. 

Hie  Plant  of  Schleiden,  how- 
ever, is,  in  many  respects,  a  striking 
book,  and  will  well  repay  the  pems^ 
of  almost  every  readejr.  The  edition 
before  us,  which  is  the  second,  con- 
tains fourteen  lectures,  in  most  of 
which  we  have  met  with  things  either 
altogether  new  to  us,  or  placed  in  a 
novel  point  of  view.  We  shidl  select 
a  few  of  these,  and  place  them  before 
our  readers. 

The  first  lecture  is  on  the  structure 
of  the  eye  and  the  microscope,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  second,  on  the  Internal 
structure  of  the  plant,  which  has  only 
of  late  years  been  determined  by  the 
aid  of  this  instrument.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  stmcturid  botany  Schleiden 
iiimself  occupies  a  high  rank,  and  what 


he  says  in  reference  to  it  is  clear« 
simple,  and  decided.  The  cell  is  the 
germ  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  living  or- 
ganism, rather,  having  an  independent 
life  of  its  own,  giving  birth,  indeed^ 
as  a  mother,  to  other  cells  like  itself, 
and  thus  building  up  the  full-grown 
plant.  All  living  vegetating  cells  con- 
sist,  in  their  walls,  of  a  double  layer. 
A  firm  colouriess  outer  one,  the  pro- 
per cell  membrane,  covers  a  semi- 
fluid, viscid,  somewhat  yellowish  sub- 
stance, which  constitutes  the  inner 
coat  of  the  cell.  The  proper  cell- wall 
is  formed  of  cetitdoie^  which  consists 
only  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen. The  semi-fluid  mner  vestment 
contains  also  nitrogen.  It  is  called 
byMohl  the  primordial  utricle,  and 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  life 
of  the  cell. 

*'  We  may  regard  the  cell  as  a  little  in- 
dependent organism,  liringfor  itself  alone. 
It  imbibes  fluid  nutriment  from  Uie  sur- 
rounding parts,  out  of  which  J)/  chemieal 
processes  which  are  cenBtan1|y  in  action 
in  the  interior  of  the  cell,  it  forms  new 
Bubstancei^  which  are  partly  applied  to 
the  nutrition  and  growth  of  its  walli^ 
partly  laid  up  in  store  for  future  require- 
ments, partly  again  expelled  as  useless^ 
and  to  make  room  for  the  entrance  of  new 
matters.  In  this  constant  play  of  ab- 
sorption and  excretion,  of  chemical  for- 
matioUj  tranformation,  and  decomposition 
of  substances,  especially  consists  the  life  of 
the  cell,  and,  since  the  plant  is  nothing  but 
a  sum  of  many  cells  united  into  a  definite 
shape,  also  the  life  of  the  whole  plant." 
— Sehieiden,  p.  45. 

The  plant  is  an  accumulation  of 
such  cells,  in  each  of  which,  while 
young,  molecular  movement  and 
chemical  change  are  continually  going 
on.  The  growth  of  the  plant  fi 
simply  the  multiplication  of  such 
cells,  and  this  sometimes  takes  place 
with  such  marvellous  rapidity,  that,  in 
a  rapidly-growing  fungus,  the  Bovitta 
ffiffantea^  as  many  as  twenty  thousand 
new  cells  areformed  every  minute  1  As 
they  grow  and  accumulate,  these  cells 

Eress  each  other  into  flattened  or 
exagonal,  or  into  elongated  fornis« 
which  lengthen  into  tubes,  and  thebr 
inner  walls  thicken  in  various  waySy 
and  after  different  patterns.  Some  of 
these  tubes  are  filled  with  solid  and 
fluid  matters  of  peculiar  kinds,  while 
others  become  gradually  filled  with 
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air,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  vessels,  or  air- vessels.  Only  in 
the  external  layer  of  the  plant,  (the 
covering  of  the  leaves  and  stem,)  the 
cells  are  united  together  with  more 
firmness,  and  are  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  wax  or  resin,  which  is  impene- 
trable to  fluids.  In  this  oater  layer 
exist  those  interesting  oriflces— called 
stomates  or  mouths — ^by  which  the 
inner  plant  communicates  with  the 
outer  air,  and  draws  in  from  it  that 
wondrous  form  of  aerial  nourishment, 
which  is  fixed  into  the  solid  oak  of 
vast  forests  by  the  hidden  chemistry 
of  the  living  cell. 

One  of  the  most  strange  accidents, 
as  we  may  term  it,  of  these  little  living 
things,  is  their  power  not  merely  of 
multiplication,  but  of  reproducing  new 
cells,  which  develop  constantly  and 
uniformly,  for  thousands  of  years,  into 
the  same  external  forms.  By  what 
incomprehensible  instinct  does  that 
minute  microscopic  cell,  all  unaided, 
pick  up  and  select  its  food,  and  ar- 
range its  materials  so  as  to  present  us 
at  last  with  a  perfect  double  of  the 
graceful  palm  or  of  the  queenly  Vic- 
toria, or  of  the  gigantic  Baobab  ?  The 
microscope  in  the  hands  of  Mohl  and 
Schleiden  has  detected  the  cell  and 
separated  its  walls,  and  they  have 
rejoiced  in  the  discovery  of  the  pri- 
mordial  utricle ;  but  what  amount  of 
real  knowledge  as  to  the  early  plant- 
life  have  they  obtained  or  given  us  ? 
They  have  only  heightened  the  won- 
der, mystery,  and  incomprehensibility 
of  vegetable  reproduction,  by  showing 
B8  that  all  this  power  lies  in  a  particle 
too  minute  for  the  unaided  eye  to  de- 
tect. The  more  closely,  in  fact,  we 
press  nature,  in  every  department,  to 
disclose  herself  to  ns,  the  more  hidden 
does  the  miknown  become;  and  the 
more  onr  wisdom  seems  to  grow,  the 
deeper  and  darker  onr  ignorance  ap- 
pears at  the  same  time  to  become. 

la  those  plants  called  Phanero- 
gamic^ or  evident- flowered,  the  re- 
productive cell,  called  the  poUen^  is 
produced  upon  a  peculiarly  changed 
leaf,  called  a  stamen,  F(nr  the  de- 
velc^ment  of  this  cell,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  shonld  enter  into  a  special 
reeeptacle,  called  the  germen^  by  a 
small  orifice,  called  the  etigma.  Now, 
in  order  that  this  entrance  may  take 
place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pollen 


should  be  ready  to  fall  when  the 
stigma  is  ready  to  receive  it,  and 
that  it  should  fsill  on  the  exact  mouth 
of  the  opening;  and  in  most  cases 
this  conjunction  of  circumstances  hap- 
pily takes  place,  and  fructification  is 
secured.  But  iu  plants  called  Dioecious, 
(double-housed,)  in  which  the  male 
and  female  organs  are  produced  npon 
different  plants,  the  possibility  of  the 
required  conjunction  appears  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  accidental  winds 
of  heaven,  which  in  the  desert,  for 
example,  carry  the  pollen  of  the 
date-palm  on  their  wings  to  the 
stigma  of  the  female  tree.  And  in 
other  i^ants — such  as  the  orchid — 
the  organs  are  often  so  irregularly 
constructed,  that  it  is  impossible  that 
the  pollen  should  reach  the  stigma 
in  a  natural  manner.  But  here,  again, 
fructification  is  secured  by  what  ap- 
pears, in  one  aspect,  an  accidental 
circumstance,  and,  in  another,  a 
preconcerted  and  pre-arranged  con- 
trivance through  the  medium  of  in- 
sects. To  each  grain  of  the  pollen 
a  portion  of  a  glutinous  matter  is 
attached,  which  causes  it  to  adhere 
to  the  insect  in  search  of  honey, 
which,  in  roving  from  flower  to 
flower,  carries  unknowingly  the  pollen 
of  the  so-called  male  plant  to  the 
stigma  of  the  female,  and  thus  causes 
the  perpetuation  of  these  singular 
vegetable  forms.  In  cases  like  these, 
who  can  define  the  limits  of  the  m- 
tended,  the  certain,  and  the  acci- 
dental? What  new  dark  lines  pre- 
sent themselves,  the  more  minutely 
we  examine  the  very  light  itself, 
which  the  progress  of  science  throws 
over  the  kingdoms  of  nature ! 

'^  When  a  glutinoas  sobstance  is  pro- 
duced along  with  the  pollen  of  a  plant, 
it  is  easily  comprehended  that  the  pollen 
mast  then  necessarily  adhere  to  the  bees; 
and  it  is  certainly  simplest  and  most 
nataral  to  assume  that,  in  their  subse- 
quent rovings,  this  pollen  beoomea  mtnUj 
accidentally  deposited  in  its  right  place. 
That  a  rivulet  should  play  in  little  rip- 
ples, and  thus  bring  the  pollen  of  water- 
plants  floating  on  it  to  the  expectant 
female  flower — that  the  wind  which  bears 
along  the  hot  sand  of  the  Sahara  shonld 
carry  about  the  light  pollen  of  the  date- 
palm —  these  are,  of  course,  natural 
events,  and  depend  npon  invariable  laws 
of  nature.  And  yet,  when  we  look  at 
the    phenomena  as   a  whole,    we    eaa 
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neither  repel  nor  answer  the  questions 
that  press  upon  ua.    What  has  the  wind 
to  do  with  the  date  harvest  of  BileduU 
Jerid,  and  with  the  sustenance  of  mil- 
lions of  men !     Knows  the   inanimate 
ware,  which  hears  the  cocoa-nut  to  fkr 
and  uninhabited  islands,  on  the  shores  of 
which  it  shall  germinate,  that  thus  it 
paTOs  the  way  to  the  further  diffusion  of 
the  human  race  f  What  cares  the  gall-fly 
that  on  its  activity  depends  the  fig  trade 
of  Smyrna,  and  the  food  and  support  of 
thousands  of  human  beings!    Or  does 
the   beetle,  whose   theft  facilitates  the 
increase  of  the  Kamschatkan  lily,  imagine 
that  their  bulbs  shall  be  the  means  to 
saTe  the  whole  population  of  Greenland 
fW>m  starvation  in  the  following  hard 
wmterf    If  all  this  is  the  result  of  in- 
Bnbstaotial  natural  laws,   whence   this 
wonderful  interdependence  and  connec- 
tion of  subordinate  forces,  to  bring  to 
pass  events  which  have  so  deep  an  in- 
flnenoe  on  the  history  of  humanity  !   We 
do  indeed  see  into  the  mechanism  of  the 
pnppet;  but  who  holds  the  strings,  and 
directs  all  its  motions  to  one  purpotef 
Here  closes  the  office  of  the  naturalist, 
and,  instead  of  answering,  he  turns  fh>m 
the  world  of  space  and  lifeless  matter 
npward  to  where,  in  holy  anticipation, 
we  seek  the   Ruler   of   worlds." — The 
Plant,  p.  74. 

Eqaally  mysterioiis  is  what  is  called 
the  morphology  of  plants,  and  even 
more  nnsatisfactory  oar  knowledge  of 
the  forms,  development,  and  fanc- 
tions  of  their  several  parts.  How 
strange  it  sounds  to  the  common  ear, 

*  That  the  gratefhl  juicy  part  of  a 
•trawbernr  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
Jlower-italkf  while  the  actual  flmit  is  the 
little  inedible  granules;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  a  raspberry  we  eat  a  qnan* 
tity  of  little  genuine  fruits,  (the  Mfpcb,) 
which  have  become  fleshy  and  succulent, 
while  the  same  portion  of  the  stem  which 
delighted  our  palate  in  the  nearly-allied 
strawberry  is  here  represented  by  the 
little  white  spongy  cone  ;  that  in  the 
apple  we  eat  a  part  of  the  fower-eiaUi; 
in  the  cherry,  part  of  a  leaf;  and  that,  in 
the  nut  and  almond,  we  devour  a  whole 
diminutive  plant — root,  stem,  leaveiy  and 
bods." 

So  different  are  the  forms  and  flinc* 
tkms  of  similar  parts ! 
In  like  manner — 

**  To  thoee  who  have  never  been  aeens- 
tomed  to  look  through  the  nodes  of  ex- 
ternal appearance  into  the  essential  inter- 
■aI  connection  of  the  variations  of  form, 
it  will  indeed  setm  paradoxieal  to  laj. 


that  the  globnlar,  furrowed,  fleshy  eae- 
tus,  with  its  splendid  blossom,  is  properly 
nothing  but  a  tropical  gooseberry  bush  ; 
that  the  palm-like  stem  of  the  Draeaenai, 
often  thirty  feet  high,  with  mighty 
bunches  of  great  lily-flowers,  belongs  to 
exactly  the  same  circle  of  forms  and  de* 
velopment  as  our  plain-looking  garden 
asparagus ;  that  the  wild  mallow,  creep- 
ing over  and  adorning  all  the  banks  of 
our  country  lanes,  is  fkr  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  old  giant-etemmed  BaolMJ>, 
which  has  lived  to  mx  thousand  years  on  ^ 
the  west  ooast  of  Africa,  than  to  the  wild 
poppy  growing  beside  it ;  and  yet  all 
this  is  nndoubtedly  tme." 

The  repulsive,  prickly,  horrid,  and 
leafless  cactus  only  a  tropical  goose- 
berry bush  I  The  power  of  looking 
through  external  forms  leads  to  such 
unexpected  analogies  as  this.  And 
then  what  a  singularity  this  cactus  to 
in  vegetable  nature!  How  varied  its 
graceless  forms ;  how  contrasted  wfdi 
these  the  brilliant  beauty  of  its  nMitly 
blossoming  flowers ;  how  limited  its 
geographical  dtotributiion ;  how  peon- 
liar  its  organisation  i  and  vet  how 
manifold  its  uses  I  Distinguished  by 
an  extraordinarily  fleshy  stem^  clothed 
with  a  grey  toh  green,  leathery  cuticle^ 
and  beset,  in  place  of  leaves,  wiUt 
tufts  of  hair  ana  pointed  spines^ 

^  The  torch-thistles  rise,  in  the  fomoT 
nine-angled  or  often  round  oolnmni^  te 
a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  mostly 
branchless,  bnt  sometimes  ramiiyinf  in 
the  strangest  ways,  and  looking  like  eaa- 
delabra.  The  Indian  figs  are  note 
humble ;  their  oval,  fiat  hranohee^  ar- 
ranged upon  one  another  on  all  Mm, 
produce  special  forms.  The  lowest  sad 
thickest  torch-thistles  conaeet  themselves 
with  hedgehog  and  melon-cactuses^  with 
their  projeetiag  ribi^  and  thus  lead  as  to 
the  ahaoet  peifoetly  globular  Maaiailla* 
rias,  which  are  oovered  very  regnlaily 
with  fleshy  warts  of  varioas  hei^its* 
Finally,  there  are  forms  in  whieh  the 
growth  in  the  longitudinal  direetion  prs* 
vails,  which,  with  long,  thin,  often  ml^ 
like  stems,  like  that  of  the  serpent-eaetasy 
so  often  cnltivated  here,  hang  down  tnm 
the  treee  upon  which  they  live  as  paia- 
aUes."— 7Atf  Plat^  p.  216. 

Thto  strange  cactus  fitmfly  to  liidl- 
ed,  as  an  aboriginal  prodn  hl  to 
the  American  continent,  i  i  Its 
geographical  range  to  oonflnni  i  i 
4(f  north  and  4(r  south  li 
the  Pampas  it  gives  the  lai 
peenliar  chani^.    iVv 
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verdure  of  oar  happier  climes,  we 
have  the  pale,  grey- green,  melancholy 
forms  of  this  tribe  of  plants,  horrid 
with  threatening  thorns ;  while  in  the 
plains  of  Mexico  they  spread  nndis- 
tnrbed  over  the  bare  and  naked 
T%erra  Caliente^  and  where,  under 
the  older  civilisation  of  the  Incas, 
indastrions  husbandmen  laboured  a 
fruit-bearing  soU.  Linnaeus  was  ac- 
quainted with  only  a  dozen  species, 
which  he  united  together  under  the 
name  of  Cactus.  Wo  now  know 
more  than  four  hundred  species,  which 
are  distributed  into  about  ten  genera. 
Almost  all  delight  in  a  dry  situation, 
and  many  of  them  in  a  dry  sand, 
covered  by  scarcely  a  trace  of  veget- 
able mould,  where  they  are  exposed, 
besides,  for  three- fourths  of  the  year, 
to  the  parching  beams  of  an  uncloud- 
ed sun.  And  what  is  remarkable, 
notwithstanding,  they  all  contain  a 
vast  amount  of  watery  jnice,  as  if 
even  from  the  arid  sand  and  the  suf- 
focating air  they  had  the  art  of  ex- 
tracting an  abundant  moisture. 

^This  peculiarity  gives  them  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  fainting  traveller  ; 
and  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre  has  aptly 
called  them  the  *  springs  of  the  desert.' 
The  wild  ass  of  the  Llanos,  too,  knows 
well  how  to  avail  himself  of  these  plants. 
In  the  dry  season,  when  all  animal  life 
flees  from  the  glowing  Pampas,  when 
eaymau  and  boa  sink  into  death-like 
sleep  in  the  dricd-np  mud,  the  wild  ass 
alone,  traversing  the  steppe,  knows  how 
to  guard  against  thirst ;  cautiously  strip- 
ping off  the  dangerous  spines  of  the  3f€lO' 
eactui  with  his  hoof,  and  then  in  safety 
sucking  the  cooling  vegetable  juice." — 
Tk4  Plant,  ^.  217. 

This  beneficent  quality  the  Cactus 
owes  to  its  being  covered  with  a  thick 
leathery  cuticle,  which  is  poreless  and 
impenetrable  to  water.  What  these 
plants  take  up  in  the  period  of  rain, 
they  retain  in  their  succulent  tissue  for 
their  support  and  refreshment  during 
the  nun  less  season.  We  have  the  same 
wise  provision  in  a  less  degree  in  our 
apples  and  potatoes.  These  are  covered 
by  a  thin  layer  of  almost  impervious 
cark^  which  prevents  them  from  dry- 
ing up  or  withering  when  collected 
for  preservation.  Hence  the  potato 
can  be  kept  for  months  at  a  tempera- 


ture of  86°  Fahr.  without  losing  more 
than  three  per  cent  of  its  weight.  * 

And  beneath  its  singnlar  and  repul- 
sive appearance,  the  Cactns  conceals  a 
capacity  for  manifold  economic  uses. 
Not  only  do  its  flowers  delight  by 
their  rare  beauty,  and  its  succulent 
juices  refresh  in  the  parched  desert, 
but  nearly  all  its  species  bear  edible 
fruits,  some  of  which  are  among  the 
most  delightful  refr^ments  of  the  hot 
zones  in  which  they  ripen. 

''Almost  all  the  larger  Opuntias, known 
by  the  name  of  Indian  figs,  furnish,  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico,  a  ft^vourite  des- 
sert fruit;  and  eren  the  little  rose-red 
berries  of  the  Mammillarias,  which  with 
us  are  tasteless,  have,  beneath  the  tropics^ 
a  pleasant,  acidulated,  sweet  juice.  We 
may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  their  fruit 
is  a  nobler  form  of  our  native  gooseberry 
and  currant,  to  which  also  they  are  the 
nearest  allies  in  a  botanical  point  of  view. 
Succulent  as  is  the  stem  of  most  of  the 
Cacti,  yet,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  per- 
fect in  it  a  wood  as  firm  as  it  is  light. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  tall 
columnar  species  of  Cereus,  the  old  dead 
stems  of  which,  after  the  decay  of  the 
grey-green  rind,  remain  erect,  their  white 
wood  standing  ghost-like  among  the  living 
stems,  till  a  benighted  traveller  seizes  it 
in  that  scantily- wooded  region,  to  make 
a  fire  to  protect  him  from  the  musquitoes, 
to  bake  his  maize-cake,  or  bums  it  as  • 
torch  to  light  up  the  dark  tropical  night. 
It  is  from  the  last  use  that  they  have 
obtained  their  name  of  torch-thistles. 
These  stems,  on  account  of  their  lightness^ 
are  carried  up  on  mules  to  the  heights  of 
the  Cordilleras,  to  serve  as  beams,  posts, 
and  door-sills  in  the  houses;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  mayoral  of  Antisana,  per- 
haps the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  the 
world,  {\2fi04  feet.)  Just  as  their  allies, 
the  gooseberry -bushes,  are  used  by  our 
country  people  to  form  hedges  to  their 
gardens,  are  the  Opuntias  in  Mexico,  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  in 
the  southern  part  of  Europe,  and  with 
greater  suoce^  in  the  Canaries.  Their 
firm,  shapeless  branches  soon  interweave 
themselves  into  an  impenetrable  barrier, 
opposing,  by  their  dreadful  spines,  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  intruder. 
Lastly,  the  medicine-chest  does  not  go 
away  empty,  for  the  physicians  of  Ame- 
rica make  abundant  use  of  the  add  juice 
for  fomentations  in  inflammations,  and 
give  the  boiled  fruit  in  affections  of  the 
cheat:*— The  Plant,  p.  218. 


*  JOHHSToif^s  EUvMnU  ijf  AgncnUnral  Ck4mi$try  vtnd  Gfology,  6th  edit.,  p.  32^. 
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The  Cactns  has  also  its  indirect 
uses.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
the  property  possessed  by  the  Opuntiu 
tuna  in  Mexico,  and  the  Opuntia 
coccifiellifera^  of  noarishing  an  insect  of 
great  commercial  importance. 

"  This  is  the  cochineal  ioseot,  {Cocetu 
^aeti,)  a  little  insigDifieant  creature,  ex- 
terntJlj  yery  like  the  little,  white,  cottony 
parasite,  which  is  so  often  foand  upon  the 
plants  in  oar  hothouses,  and  yet,  through 
the  invaluable  colouring  matter  it  con- 
tains, so  infinitely  different  from  it.  For- 
merly the  culture  of  cochineal  was  con- 
fined to  Mexico  alone,  and  the  government 
took  care  to  keep  it  secret.  In  the  year 
1725  there  were  animated  debates  in 
Europe  as  to  whether  the  cochineal  was 
an  insect  or  the  seed  of  a  plant.  Thierry 
de  Menonyille  carried  it,  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  to  the  French  colony  of  St  Do- 
mingo in  1785.  It  was  also  introduced 
into  the  Canaries,  through  Berthelot,  in 
1827.  In  recent  times,  successful  experi- 
ments in  its  culture  hare  been  made  even 
in  Corsica  and  in  Spain.  But  although  it 
is  now  abundantly  raised  in  Brazil  and 
the  East  Indies,  Mexico  still  produces  the 
greatest  quantity  and  the  finest  kind. 
According  to  Alexander  yon  Humboldt, 
the  export  of  cochineal  from  Oaxaca  alone 
is  now  valued  at  £500,000 — an  enormous 
sum,  if  we  recollect  that  a  pound  costs 
about  thirty  shillings,  and  contains  some 
seventy  thousand  insects." — The  Plant, 
p.  219. 

Bnt  we  must  leave  this  tribe,  so 
remarkable  for  its  external  forms,  and 
turn  to  others  which  are  equally  so 
for  the  substances  which  they  inter- 
nally produce.  There  are  three  great 
families,  the  Spurge  worts,  (Euphor' 
beacea,)  the  Nettle  worts,  ((7r/tcactf<s,  J 
and  the  Dogbanes,  {Apoq/nacecB^) 
which,  though  differing  very  widely 
in  a  botanical  sense,  yet  agree  re- 
markably in  the  production  of  a  milky 
sap,  such  as  is  seen  to  flow  from  the 
broken  stem  of  a  lettuce  that  has  run 
to  seed,  or  from  the  broken  flower- 
49talk  of  a  dandelion.  This  sap,  in  all 
the  three  families,  contains  more  or 
less  caoutchouc  in  small  globules 
floating  in  a  colourless  fluid.  In  some 
the  sap  is  so  rich  in  this  substance 
that  it  is  collected  and  dried  for  the 
manufacture  of  caoutchouc.  Such  is  the 


case  with  the  Siphama  eiastica  among 
the  Spurges,  ffom  which,  in  South 
America  and  in  Guiana,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  India-rubber  (the  bottle  India- 
rubber)  is  obtained  and  shipped  to 
Europe,  and  with  the  Cynanchum  ovcUi* 
folium,  amongst  the  Dogbanes,  which 
yields  the  best  caoutchouc  at  present 
known,  that  from  Fulo-Penang.  That 
which  comes  from  Sumatra  a&),  and 
from  Madagascar,  and  part  of  that 
which  we  draw  from  the  East  Indies 
and  from  Brazil,  are  derived  from  dif- 
ferent trees  belonging  to  the  Dogbane 
group.  Of  these  the  most  important 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  probably 
the  CTrceola  elasHca,  a  climbing  plant 
of  rapid  growth  and  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, one  of  which,  by  tapping,  will 
yield  annually  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds.  Then  among  the  Nettle- 
worts — so  varied  in  form  as  to  include 
our  humble  Pellitory  of  the  wall,  our 
nettles,  our  common  cultivated  hemp, 
and  our  graceful  hop,  with  the  aro- 
matic mulberry,  the  sweet  fig,  and  the 
not  less  stately  than  useful  bread-fruit 
— among  these — 

'*An  elegant  tree,  the  ffolqiiahutil  of 
the  Mexicans,  or  Ule  di  Papantla  of  the 
Spaniards,  {dutiUoa  Elattioa,)  furnishes 
the  caoutchouc  of  New  Spain,  while  the 
inconceivable  quantities  of  this  substance 
now  brought  from  the  East  Indies  are 
collected  in  great  part  from  the  venerable 
fig-trees  in  which  that  Asiatic  tropical 
world  is  so  rich.  On  a  trunk  of  giant 
girth,  but  seldom  more  than  fifteen  feel 
high,  rests  the  enormous  crown  of  the 
banyan  or  holy  fig,  {Fusut  religiaia;)  the 
branches  often  run  a  hundred  feet  hori- 
zontally out  from  the  trunk,  sending  down 
to  the  ground,  at  various  intervals,  long 
straight  roots,  which  quickly  penetrate 
and  take  firm  hold,  thus  becoming  props 
to  the  long  branches.  These  wonderfiil 
trees,  each  one  resembling  a  small  wood, 
are  dedicated  to  the  god  Fo;  and  the 
helpless,  lazy  Bonze  builds  his  hut,  not 
unlike  a  bird-cage,  in  its  branches,  in 
which  he  passes  the  day,  sometimes  asleep, 
sometimes  dreaming  in  contemplative  in- 
dolence, in  the  pleasant  cool  shade.  These 
great  fig-trees,  (Fiot  rdigiosa,  indteaf 
henjaminea,  L.,  eiastica,  Roxb.,)  have 
sweet  fruits,  and  their  milk-sap  contains 
the  interesting  caoutchouc.**  * 


•  Although,  after  its  application  to  the  water-proofing  of  garments,  the  consumption 
of  caoutchouc  gradually  increased,  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1 830 
appears  not  to  have  been  more  than  50,000  lb.  In  1 842  the  import  of  this  article  had 
increased  to  between  700,000  and  800,000  lb.    Up  to  the  present  time  the  oonsump- 
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Bat  in  all  the  families,  also,  this 
milk-jaice  often  temperd  down  into  a 
sweet,  agreeable- flavonred,  apparently 
nntritioas    fluid,   which   is    used    in 
various  countries,  as  we  do  our  com- 
mon cows*  milk.     Hence  the  name  of 
Cow  ireeSy  given  to  several  species  of 
these   peculiar   families.     Thus    the 
Tabajba  dolce,   {Euphorbia  balsami- 
fera^  Ait.,)  one  of  the  spurge  worts, 
yields   a   juice  which  is   similar  to 
sweet  milk,  and  which,  when  thick- 
ened into  a  jelly,  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy 
by  the  inhabitants    of   the  Canary 
Islands.     So  also  the  Hya  Hya  (Ta- 
bernomorUana  utilis^  Arn.)  of  British 
Guiana,  one  of  the  dogbanes,  is  rich 
in  a  white  and  milky  sap,  which  has 
a  pleasant  flavour,  and  is  taken  by 
the  savages  as  a  refreshing  drink. "^ 
**  Still  more  pleasant,    probably,   is 
the  juice  of  another  of  these  dogbanes, 
the  Ceylon  cow-tree,  or  Kiriaghuma, 
(fiymneura    Lactifemm^    Rob.    Br.,) 
which,  according  to  Barman's  narra- 
tive, the  Cingalese  use  exactly  as  we 
do  milk."    Of  the  nettleworts,  also, 
several  yield  a  similar  harmless  juice. 
The  most  remarkable  of  .these  is  the 
Palo  de  vacca,   or  Arbol  de  leche, 
the    cow-tree   of    South    America, 
(Gakictodendron    utiUy)    first    made 
known  to  us  by  Humboldt    ^^  When 
a  tolerably  large  incision  is  made  into 
the  trunk  of  this  tree,  a  white,  oily, 
fragrant,  and  sweet  fluid  very  similar 
to  milk  gushes  out,  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  refresh  and  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  several  persons." 

But  the  most  interesting  and  often 
wonderful  circumstance  connected 
with  these  milk- saps  is,  that  in  cer- 
tain species  of  all  the  three  families 
they  degenerate,  as  we  may  call  it, 
into  most  deadly  poisons.  Among 
the  spnrgeworts,  the  most  curious  in 


this  respect  is  the  Jatropha  Mamhot. 
This  is  a  shrnb  about  eight  feet  high, 
which  is  cnltivated  for  food  all  over 
the  tropical  world.  The  root  often 
weighs  30  lb.,  and  is  fall  of  venomous 
juice,  which,  if  taken  internally,  or 
introduced  into  a  wonnd,  produces 
death ;  and  yet,  when  grated,  washed, 
and  dried  on  a  hot  plate,  it  yields  the 
well-known  edible  cassava.  Schleiden 
thns  speaks  of  it : — 

<' Throughout  all  the  hotter  part  of 
America,  the  culture  of  the  Miuidioe- 
root  (Jatropha  manihot)  is  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  husbandry. 
The  native  savages  and  the  Europeans^ 
the  black  slave  and  free  man  of  colour, 
alike  substitute  for  our  white  bread  and 
rice  the  Tapiocca  and  the  Mandiooea 
farinha,  or  cassava-meal,  and  the  cakes 
prepared  from  it,  {pnn  de  tierra  caliente 
of  the  Mexicans,)  which  are  all  obtained 
from  that  most  poisonous  plant.  The 
sweet  Yucca,  (Yuca  dulce,)  which  is  the 
name  applied  there  to  the  mandioc  plant, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  sour  or 
bitter  kind,  (Yuca  amara.)  The  former, 
which  is  cultivated  with  great  care,  may 
be  eaten  atxonce,  without  danger ;  while 
the  latter,  eaten  fresh,  is  an  active  poi- 
son. They  serve  the  uncivilised  son  of 
the  South  American  tropics  for  food,  and 
we  will  watch  him  for  a  moment  in  his 
haunt.  In  a  dense  forest  of  Guiana  the 
Indian  chief  has  stretched  his  sloping 
mat  between  two  high  stems  of  the 
magnolia,  he  rests  indolently  smoking 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  broad-leaved 
banana,  gazing  at  the  doings  of  hia 
family  around.  His  wife  pounds  the 
gathered  mandioc-roots  with  a  wooden 
olub  in  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  wraps  the  thick  pulp  into  a  compact 
net  made  from  the  tough  leaves  of  the 
great  lily-plants.  The  long  bundle  is 
hung  upon  a  stick,  which  rests  on  two 
forks,  and  a  heavy  stone  is  fastened  to 
the  bottom,  the  weight  of  which  causes 


tion  of  India-rubber  has  prodigiously  increased.  One  port  alone  in  South  America 
is  said  now  to  send  to  Great  Britain  nearly  4000  cwt.  annually,  and  one  establish- 
ment at  Greenwich  to  destroy  by  distillation  8  cwt.  daily.  To  the  large  consumption 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  Uie  European  continent,  we  must  add  that  of  America, 
where  the  application  of  caoutchouc  has  been  much  more  general  and  successful  even 
than  in  our  own  country. — ReporU  of^  Jvriet  of  the  Great  Exhibition^  p.  591. 

GtUta-pereha  somewhat  resembles  caoutchouc,  and,  though  less  olastio,  promises  to 
rival  it  in  application  to  manifold  uses.  It  was  first  brought  into  public  notice  in 
1843;  in  1845,20,600  lb.  were  already  imported;  this  had  increased  in  1848  to  above 
8,000,000  lb.,  and,  during  the  last  four  years,  the  importation  has  continually  aug- 
mented. It  is  the  produce  of  the  leonandra  g*Uta,%  tree  belonging  to  the  Sapotaceoey 
an  order  distinguished  also  by  its  milky  juice,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Dogbanes. 

*  Lindley  describes  this  as  onb  of  those  Gow  trees  of  Gentnl  America,  which  poor 
forth  a  copious  stream  of  thick,  sweet,  innoxious  milk. 
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the  milky  jaice  to  be  pressed  out.  This 
ruBS  into  a  shell  of  the  calabash  gourd 
{Crescentia  ctijeU,)  placed  beneath.  Close 
by  squats  a  little  boy,  and  dips  his 
father's  arrows  in  the  deadly  milk,  while 
the  wife  lights  a  fire  to  dry  the  pressed 
roots,  and  by  heat  to  drive  oflf  more  com- 
pletely the  Tolatile  poisonous  matter. 
Next,  it  is  powdered  between  two  stones 
and  the  cassava-meal  is  ready.  Mean- 
while the  boy  has  completed  his  evil 
task  ;  the  sap,  after  standing  some  con- 
siderable time,  has  deposited  a  delicate 
white  starch,  from  which  the  poisonous 
fluid  is  poured  o£  The  meal  is  then 
well  washed  with  water,  and  is  the  fine 
white  tapioca,  resembling  in  every  re* 
spect  arrow-root  In  a  similar,  more  or 
less  skilful,  manner,  are  the  mandloca 
and  tapioca  everywhere  prepared.*' — 
Tkt  Plant,  p.  192. 

To  the  sparges  also  belongs  the 
famous  maochiaeel-tree,  a  drop  of  the 
milky  jaice  of  which  falUag  oa  the 
skin  burns  like  fire,  forming  an  nicer 
often  difficult  to  heal,  and  which  is 
reputed  so  poisonous  that  persons  are 
said  to  have  died  by  merely  sleeping 
under  its  shadow.  But  the  dogbanes 
again  rival  the  spurges  by  producing 
the  terrible  Waurari  poison,  which 
the  dwellers  on  the  Orinoco  concoct 
from  the  juice  of  one  dogbane,  (^Eddies 
suberectOy)  and  the  bark  of  another 
{Strychnos  guiemesis.)  Dipping  his 
arrows  in  the  deadly  preparation, 
*^  the  savage  steals  upon  his  unoffend- 
ing foe,  who  is  perhaps  busy  in  pre- 
paring a  dainty  meal  from  the  newly- 
killed  deer.  No  rustling  noise  be- 
trays the  practised  foot  that  comes 
gliding  on — no  eye  perceives,  through 
the  dense  thicket,  the  deadly  re^, 
from  which,  impelled  by  a  strong  puff 
of  the  month  alone,  the  winged  mes- 
senger of  death  noiselessly  and  surely 
reaches,  even  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
paces,  the  unwarned  and  defenceless 
victim,  who  from  the  slightest  wound 
in  a  few  minutes  expires  in  convul- 
sions." Nor  are  the  poisons  of  the 
nettle  tribe  less  associated  with 
romance.  The  famed  upas-tree  re- 
presents the  nettles,  and  in  its  his- 
tory are  concentrated  the  elements 
of  all  that  is  strange  and  fearful  in 
romance.  Of  the  wonderful  things 
that  have  been  said  of  it,  the  follow- 
ing extract  gives  a  summary  view : — 

**  In  the  1 6th  century,  stories  eifenlaied 
abont  the  Macassar  poison-tree  of  Cele- 
bes ;  and  physicians  and  ■atunUisticame 


gradually  to  tell  of  the  action  of  the 
poison.  The  description  of  itsqualities  had 
become  so  terrible,  that  if  the  smallest 
quantity  entered  the  blood,  not  only  im- 
mediate  death  resulted,  but  its  action 
was  so  fearfully  destructive,  that  within 
half  an  huur  afterwards  the  flesh  fell  from 
the  bones.    The  first  description  of  the 
tree    was   given    by   Neuhof    in   1682. 
Dreadful  as  the  poison  is  represented  to 
be  by  this  old  author,  his  accounts  are 
free  from  the  gloomy  fables%hich  subse- 
quent writers  promulgated.     At  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  G^rvaise  asserted, 
that  merely  to  touch  or  smell  the  tree 
was  fktal ;  and  in  Camel  (1704)  we  And 
the  story,  that  the  vapoar  from  the  tree 
destroyed  everything  living  for  a  consider- 
able distance  around,  and  that  the  birds 
which  settled  on  it  died,  unless  they  im- 
mediately ate  the  seeds  of  the  nuz  vo- 
mica, by  which,  indeed,  their  lives  were 
saved,  but  with  the  loss  of  all  their  fea- 
thers.     Before    this    time,    Argensola 
(ConqtUita  de   Uu  I$lai  Jioluecti)  had 
told  of  a  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  every  one  fell  asleep,  and,  if  he  ap- 
proached on  the  west  side,  died ;  while 
if  he  came  to  it  on  the  east  side,  that  very 
sleep  shielded  him  from  the  deadly  action. 
It  was  now  said,  also,  that  the  collection 
of  the  poison  was  committed  solely  to 
criminaU  whose  lives  were  forfeited,  and 
who  escaped  their  punishment  if  they 
suooessfhlly  completed  their  task.    From 
Rumph  we  learned  that  the  poison-tree 
is  also  met  with  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and 
Bali,  as  well  as  in  the  Celebies.     But  the 
Dutch  surgeon  Fdrsch  first  spread  the 
wild  tales  of  the  poison-tree  of  Java  abont 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.     His  letter 
upon  it  appeared  originally  in  1781,  and^ 
after  a  time,  was  translated  into  almost 
every  European   language,  its  contents 
being  received  into  all  the  manuals  of 
natural   history    and    geography.    The 
Commissioners  of  the  Batavian  Society, 
Van  Rhyn  and  Palm,  gave  a  very  difb- 
rent  report  in  1789,  for  they  not  only  de- 
clared that  all  Fdrsoh's  narratives  were 
false,  but  wholly  denied  the  existence  of 
such  a  poison-tree  in  Java.    Staunton, 
Barrow,  and  Labillardiire,  expressed  si- 
milar opinions  ;  while,  on  the  other  handy 
Deschamp,  who  sojourned  in  Java  leve- 
ral  years,   declared  that  .the  upas  oo- 
onrred  pretty  frequently  in  the  district  of 
Palombaag,  but  that  there  was  no  more 
danger  in  ito  vicinity  than  in  that  of  any 
other  poisonous  plant.    In  1712  the  cau- 
tious and  sober  K&mpfer  added,  in  his 
ample  account  of  the  poison-tree  of  Ce- 
lebes, 'but  who  oould  repeat  anything 
after  an  Asiatic,  without  mixing  up  fablee 
in  his  statement  r     Nevertheless,  the 
mvn  recent  retearshes  «f  LeechenanU 
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(1810,)  of  Dr  Honfield  (1802-18,)  and, 
lastly,  of  Blame,  have  fallj  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  all  the  different  reports,  and 
shown  as  how  the  confounding  and  ming- 
ling  of  very  distinct  things  gave  rise  to 
all  those  certainly  partly  fahulous  narra* 
tiyes."— 2%«  Planl^  p.  202. 

The  admixtare  of  fable  and  tmth 
which  characterised  all  these  early 
descriptions  arose  from  confounding 
the  deadly  4|nali ties  of  two  very  diffe- 
rent trees,  which  grow  side  by  side 
amid  the  luxuriance  of  the  Japanese 
forest.  The  one  is  a  climbing  shrub, 
belonging  to  the  dogbanes,  from  the 
roots  of  which  the  upas  radia^  or  so- 
vereign poison,  is  prepared.  The 
other  is  a  tall  cylindrical  tree,  with  a 
tender  and  easily  wounded  bark,  the 
milky  sap  of  which  produces  imme- 
diate and  dangerous  ulcers.  This  sap 
is  the  ready-made  poison  so  widely 
known,  and  which  is  especially  em- 
ployed in  poisoning  arrows.  From 
Schleiden*s  description  of  a  Javanese 
forest  we  take  the  following  passage: — 

**  All  is  full  of  animal  life,  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  desert  and  silent  charac- 
ter of  many  of  the  primeval  forests  of 
America.  Here  a  twining,  climbing 
shrub,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  one's  arm, 
coils  round  the  columns  of  the  dome, 
•overpassing  the  loftiest  trees,  often  quite 
simple  and  unbranched  for  a  length  of  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  root,  but  curved 
and  winding  in  the  most  varied  forms. 
The  large,  shining  green  leaves  alternate 
with  the  long  and  stout  tendrils  with 
which  it  takes  firm  hold,  and  greenish- 
white  heads  of  pleasant-smelling  flowers 
hang  pendant  from  it.  This  plant,  be- 
longing to  the  dogbanes,  is  the  TjeUek  of 
the  natives,  (Strychnoi  Tienti,  Lesch.), 
from  the  roots  of  which  the  dreadful 
Upoi  radia,  or  sovereign  poison,  is 
concocted.  A  slight  wound  from  a 
weapon  poisoned  with  this — a  little  arrow 
made  of  hardwood,  and  shot  from  the 
blow-tube,  as  by  the  South  Americans — 
makes  the  tiger  tremble,  stand  motionless 
a  minute,  then  fall  as  though  seized  with 
vertigo,  and  die  in  brief  but  violent  con- 
vulsions. The  shrub  itself  is  harmless, 
•and  he  whose  skin  may  have  been  touched 
with  its  juice  need  fear  no  consequences. 
As  we  go  forward,  we  meet  with  a  beau- 
tiful slender  stein,  which  overtops  the 
neighbouring  plants.  Perfectly  oylindri- 
•cal,  it  rises  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  smooth, 
and  without  a  branch,  and  bears  an  ele- 
gant hemispherical  crown,  which  proudly 
iooks  down  on  the  more  humble  growths 
4iround.  and  the  many  climbers  stmg- 
ts  stem.    Woe  to  him  who  heed- 


lessly should  touch  the  milk-sap  that 
flows  abundantly  from  its  easily-wounded 
bark.  Large  blisters,  painful  ulcers,  like 
those  produced  by  our  poisonous  sumadi, 
only  more  dangerous,  are  the  ineritahle 
consequences.  This  is  the  Antiar  of  the 
Javanese,  the  Pokon  upae  (signifying 
the  poison-tree)  of  the  Malays,  the  Ipo  of 
Celebes  and  the  PhiUippines,  (Antiaru 
toxicaria,  Lesch.)  From  it  comes  the 
common  npas,  (Angliei  poison,)  which  is 
especially  employed  for  poieoning  arrows; 
a  custom  which  appears  to  have  extended 
formerly  throughont  all  the  Sundalslaods, 
but  which  is  now,  since  the  introduction 
of  flre-arms,  only  to  be  met  with  among 
the  savages  of  the  rugged  and  inacces- 
sible mountains  of  the  interior  of  the 
islands."— 7%6  Plani,  p.  204. 

To  this  common  upas  apply  many 
of  the  legends  of  the  early  travellers ; 
but  the  exaggerated  reports  as  to  the 
noxious  properties  of  both  poison -trees 
were  mixed  up,  in  Eastern  minds,  with 
equally  exaggerated  statements  re- 
garding another  natural  phenomenon 
of  a  not  less  rare  and  striking  charac- 
ter. The  mountains  of  Java  are  the 
seat  of  numerous  volcanoes,  which 
in  modem  times  have  been  frequent- 
ly in  activity,  producing  numerous 
changes  in  the  local  surface,  and 
extensive  devastation.  One  conse- 
quence of  the  upheaval  of  the  rocks 
so  often  seen  in  volcanic  countries 
is  the  production  of  cracles  and 
fissures,  often  of  great  length  and 
width ;  the  sinking  of  portions  of  the 
surface,  so  as  to  form  valleys,  some- 
times only  of  small  extent ;  the  ele- 
vation of  hills  or  mountains,  &c.,  &c. 
Now,  through  the  fissures  thus  pro- 
duced a  heavy  kind  of  air,  very  gene- 
rally known  now  to  educated  people 
by  the  name  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is 
found  in  volcanic  countries  to  issue 
often  in  very  large  quantity.  It  does 
so  near  the  living  volcanoes  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  but  in  still  more  markea 
quantity  in  the  extinct  volcanic  region 
of  Andemach  and  the  Laacher  See,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Where 
this  gas  issues  into  caves  or  pits,  it 
collects  and  forms  an  atmosphere 
which  is  fatal  to  animal  life.  Where 
it  flows  at  once  into  the  open  air,  it  is 
ffenerally  carried  off  by  the  wind  as 
fast  as  it  appears,  and  so  speedily 
mixed  with  the  atmosphere  as  to  pro- 
duce no  injurious  effects.  But  if  the 
locality  in  which  it  rises  be  low-lying, 
and  sheltered  from  the  passing  breesei 
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it  may  accamnlate  so  as  to  fonn  an 
atmosphere  of  a  limited  extent,  in 
which  DO  living  thing  can  draw  more 
than  one  single  breath.  Sach  a  spot 
exists  in  Java ;  and  in  the  days  when 
the  gas  of  which  we  have  spoken  was 
unknown,  and  its  general  evolution  in 
volcanic  countries  not  understood,  it 
was  no  way  surprising  that  the  exist- 
ence of  this  poison-valley  should  be 
connected  with  that  of  the  poison- 
trees  which  grew  at  no  great  distance 
from  it.  It  was  natural  both  for  the 
comparatively  ignorant  Eastern  writer 
80  to  connect  the  marvellous  effects  of 
each,  and  for  the  intelligent  European 
nataralist  to  copy  some  of  their  mis- 
takes, which  his  defective  science  did 
not  enable  him  to  detect.  Our  author 
thus  vividly  describes  the  poisonous 
locality : — 

"  LeaTing  the  thickets  of  the  forest,  and 
climbiDg  a  moderate  hill,  suddenly,  in  a 
narrow  flat  yalley,  a  horrible  wildemem, 
a  trae  palace  of  death,  spreads  itself  cat 
before  the  eyes  of  the  shaddering  wan- 
derer. No  trace  of  thriying  vegetation 
screens  the  naked  sun-scorched  earth. 
Skeletons  of  all  kinds  of  animals  bestrew 
the  ground.  There  is  it  often  seen  how 
the  terrible  tiger,  in  the  moment  when  he 
has  seized  bis  prey,  is  himself  overtaken 
by  destruction ;  how  the  bird  of  prey, 
hurrying  to  feed  upon  the  fresh  carcase, 
falls  into  the  maw  of  death.  Dead 
beetles,  ants,  and  other  insects  lie.  in 
heaps  around,  and  testify  still  more  how 
apt  the  name,  '*  Valley  of  Death,*'  or, 
''Poison  Valley/*  as  these  places  are 
called  by  the  natives.  The  formidable 
character  of  these  localities  is  owing  to 
exhalations  from  the  soil,  consisting  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  on  account  of 
its  weight,  is  a  long  time  in  diffusing 
itself  through  the  air.  Exactly  as  in  the 
celebrated  Grotto  del  Cane  at  Naples,  in 
the  vapour  caves  of  Pyrmont,  this  gas 
causes  inevitable  death  by  asphyxia  to  all 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Man  alone, 
to  whom  God  has  given  it  to  walk  erecty 
traverses  usually  uninjured  these  deserted 
tracts,  since  the  poisonous  exhalations  do 
not  reach  up  to  his  head.  As  the  natives, 
of  the  Himalayas  ascribed  the  difficulty 
of  respiration  experienced  in  the  higher 
alpine  passes,  15,000  and  16,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  to  the  exhalations  of 
poisonous  plants,  so  were  the  terrible 
phenomena  of  the  death-valleys  connected 
with  the  action  of  the  Antiar  poison  and 
the  deadly  touch  of  the  Pohon  upas ;  and 
it  is  natural  that  the  legends  should  have 
gradually  assumed  their  so  frightful  cha- 
racter, since,  even  up  to  the  present  time, 


no  antidote  to  those  violent  and  rapidly- 
acting  vegetable  matters  has  been  dia- 
eoYendJ'—The  Plant,  p.  206. 

A  band  of  unlettered  savages  sets 
out  on  a  religious  pilgrimage  to  the 
crater  of  Galang  Jung,  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  Javanese  volcanoes. 
On  their  way  through  the  forest  they 
dig  up  the  root  of  the  tjettek,  and 
poison  arrows  for  their  defence  as  they 
traverse  the  woods,  fierce  with  wild 
elephants  and  beasts  of  prey.  Hastily 
proceeding,  one  of  the  party  incau- 
tiously wounds  the  bark  of  the  deadly 
antiar.  His  cries  and  sudden  pain 
arrest  his  comrades,  who  crowd  around 
him  beneath  the  tree.  A  random 
arrow  has  grazed  an  upper  branch, 
and  the  milky  sap,  exuding,  drops  on 
the  naked  shoulders  of  the  gathered 
group.  Again  pains  and  cries  alarm 
uiem,  and  all  flee  from  the  fearful 
tree.  The  infected  soon  lag  behind, 
and  are  left  to  die,  while  the  others 
hurry  forward  till  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest  are  reached.  They  wdk  in 
amazement  over  a  field  of  skeletons 
and  bodies  half-decayed.  An  ante* 
lope  rushes  from  the  wood  behind 
them,  a  tiger  follows,  and  while  each 
savage  prepares  his  shooting  reed, 
both  animals  drop  dead  before  them. 
They  rush  across  the  bony  space,  and 
breathless  pause  beneath  the  first 
group  of  trees  on  its  farther  margin. 
They  fling  themselves  on  the  naled 
earth  to  rest.  Some,  with  face  to  the 
ground,  sink  instantly  to  sleep ;  others, 
on  their  backs,  more  slowly  become 
motionless  and  insensible ;  while  others 
again,  who  lie  where  a  gentle  breeze 
from  the  coast  comes  through  the  me- 
phitic  air,  sink  into  natural  slumbers, 
and  awake  refreshed.  But  their  com- 
panions  are  beyond  awakening,  and  a 
new  terror  seizes  the  survivors,  when 
they  find  so  many  of  their  companions 
unaccountably  bereft  of  life.  The  poi- 
sonous gas,  now  too  shallow  to  arrest 
even  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  still 
spreads  snake-like  along  the  soil,  and 
brings  death  to  the  reclining  head. 
Returning  from  their  unfinished  jour- 
ney, the  sad  and  lessened  band  re- 
count, in  exaggerated  words,  to  credu- 
lous Eastern  ears,  their  disastrous 
experience.  And  thus  in  popular 
legends  were  naturally  interwoven 
idl  the  marvels  of  the  fabled  upas- 
tree — ^false  in  so  far  as  they  were 
ascribed  to  the  agency  of  one  natural 
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cause,  jet  all  substantial ly  true  as  de- 
scriptions of  observed  natural  effects. 

Thus,  in  tribes  of  plants  far  re- 
moved from  each  other  in  external 
structure  and  in  botanical  classifica- 
tions, we  find  circulating  a  similar 
milky  juice.  Chemical  analogies  pre- 
sent themselves  where  structural 
analogies  fail.  And  in  each  tribe  this 
same  juice  exhibits  itself,  in  some 
species,  as  an  abundant  source  of 
useful  varieties  of  caoutchouc ;  in 
others,  as  a  pleasant  and  nutritious 
substitute  for  common  milk;  and  in 
others,  again,  as  a  poison  of  the 
most  deadly  quality.  And  thus  to 
all  the  diversities  of  outward  form, 
which  arrest  and  puzzle  the  morpholo- 
gist  not  less  than  the  ordinary  ob- 
server of  nature,  are  to  be  added 
endless  diversities  of  internal  sub- 
stance, even  among  those  which  ex- 
hibit, as  the  milk-sap  yielders  do, 
the  closest  resemblance  in  their  flidd 
contents. 

And  now,  if  from  this  excursion 
into  the  wide  field  of  variety  in  plant- 
form  and  plant-substance,  we  turn 
back  to  our  starting-point — to  that 
minute  microscopic  cell  from  which, 
as  the  first  beginning,  each  different 
plant- species  arose — such  reflections 
as  these  again  irresistibly  force  them- 
selves upon  us.  How  incomprehensibly 
wonderful  the  mechanical  powers  with 
which  these  minute  existences  are 
gifted,  that  they  should  methodically 
proceed  in  their  work  of  growth,  adding 
cell  to  cell,  until  the  finished  operations 
end  infallibly  in  a  hoary  cactus  or  a 
graceful  palm  I  With  what  other 
chemical  gifts,  more  subtle  still, 
must  they  be  endowed,  that  out  of 
the  same  common  plant -food  they 
can  form  substances  so  diverse ;  now 
producing  agreeable  and  nutritions 
food  for  man  and  beast,  now  yielding 
materials  most  valuable  to  the  arts 
of  life,  and  now  ministering  to  the 
vilest  passions  of  degenerate  man, 
and  arming  him  with  the  deadliest 
poisons  !  And  lastly,  in  these  minute 
cell-germs,  to  us  apparently  so  sim- 
ple in  structure,  and  so  little  diverse, 
what  inconceivable  differences  of 
structure  must  in  reality  exist,  and 
how  indelibly  must  these  differences 
be  impressed  upon  each  reprodnctive 
cell,  that  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion should  flow  from  it  one  and  the 
same  outward  form  only,  made  up  of 


exactly  the  same  internal  substances ! 
In  truth,  it  is  only  the  rude  and 
bulky  in  the  structure  of  things  that 
we  are  able,  with  all  our  instruments 
— that  we  are  fitted  or  intended — ^to 
perceive.  What  we  cannot  perceive 
with  the  naked  eye  we  call  small ; 
what  our  microscopes  refuse  to  make 
clear,  we  describe  as  too  minute  for 
examination.  But  our  ideas  of  mag- 
nitude have  relation  only  to  our  own 
senses.  Beings  may  exist  to  whom 
the  minutest  plant-cells  seem  large, 
and  who  can  perceive  and  admire  in 
them  some  of  those  peculiarities  in 
structure  and  in  chemical  endowment 
which  are  so  hidden  and  mysterious 
to  us.  Even  we,  too,  may  hope  one 
day  to  attain  to  a  small  measure  of 
the  same  capacity ! 

Other  high  questions  press  upon 
us  in  reference  to  these  mother- cells. 
Are  they  sentient  things,  choosing 
to  grow  and  propagate  under  par- 
ticular conditions  only?  Why  does 
the  cactus  limit  its  wandering  to  a 
zone  of  80^  in  width,  and  to  the 
plains  and  mountain  heights  of  the 
Western  Continent?  Why  do  these 
wonderful  milk-plants  confine  their 
most  striking  productions  —  their 
nourishing  cow- trees,  their  priceless 
caoutchouc  and  eutta-percha  yielders, 
and  their  terrible  wonrari  and  upas 
poisons — to  the  same  fierce  climates 
which  nourish  the  stealthy  tiger  and 
the  fatal  snake?  Where  does  each 
vegetable  form  choose  to  live  ? — with- 
in what  limits,  upon  what  soils, 
beneath  what  suns,  and  why  ?  Then 
how  do  they  live?  On  what  com- 
mon food  do  they  exercise  that  in- 
comprehensible chemical  skill,  com- 
pared to  which  the  most  refined 
synthetic  jugglery  of  our  laboratories 
is  but  child's-play  and  simplicity 
itself — elaborating  from  forms  of 
matter,  apparently  few,  and  almost 
elementary,  the  thousand  of  rare 
combinations  with  which  vegetable 
nature  is  crowded?  For  what  pur- 
pose do  they  live?  What  relations, 
necessary  and  pre-arranged,  do  thev 
bear  to  earth,  air,  water,  to  each 
other,  to  the  animal  races,  and  to 
man  ?  What  place  does  the  plant — 
the  cell,  that  is,  which  forms  it — bear 
to  the  physics,  the  chemistiy,  and  the 
physiology  of  the  globe?  We  may 
hereafter  be  able  to  take  np  some  of 
these  questions. 
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RAMBLES  IN   SOUTHERN  SCLAVONIA. 


It  is  hard  to  say  how  so  interesting, 
and,  in  some  respects,  valuable,  a 
book  of  travels  as  these  Sclavonian 
Wanderings  has,  for  a  full  year  after 
publication,  escaped  notice  at  the 
hands  of  English  reviewers.  Pub- 
lished anonymously,  its  reputed  au- 
thor, Dr  Neigebaur — from  whose  pen, 
we  believe,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
having  proceeded — displays  a  light- 
ness of  touch  and  flexibility  of  style 
not  very  usual  amongst  German  writ- 
ers of  his  class.  His  impartiality  is 
another  merit.  Rambling  over  ground 
still  red  with  the  blood  of  Servian  and 
Magyar,  he  avoids  the  temptation  to 
which  most  writers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject have  yielded,  and  never  descends 
into  the  partisan.  With  friends  on 
both  sides — dear  and  near  ones  in 
exile  for  Hungary's  sake — he  espouses 
the  cause  of  neither  of  the  two  par- 
ties, but  tells  what  he  heard  them  say, 
and  what  he  himself  saw.  Dr  Neige- 
baur is  a  physician,  and,  if  we  are  not 
misinformed,  has  held  a  consular  ap- 
pointment in  Wallachia.  What  more 
nearly  concerns  his  readers  is,  that  he 
is  an  acute  observer,  an  intelligent 
man,  and  that  he  set  out  upon  his  tour 
in  Sclavonia  with  a  very  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Servian  language 
and  literature. 

It  is  on  board  a  Danube  steamer, 
in  sight  of  the  fortress  of  Peterwar- 
dein,  that  the  Doctor,  manifestly  a  foe 
to  preludes  and  verbiage,  abruptly 
opens  his  book.  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows  that  he  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
late  battle-field.  Scarcely  a  name  in 
the  neighbourhood  but  recalls  a  fight. 
Here  is  Cerevich,  the  scene  of  repeated 
skirmishes  —  here  Kamenitz,  where 
the  Servians  had  their  camp  and 
trenches,  stretching  as  far  as  Karlo- 
witz,  and  beleaguering  the  Magyars 
in  Peterwardein,  the  strongest,  after 
Komom,  of  Hungarian  fortresses. 
And  here,  where  the  steamer  stops, 
are  the  mins  of  unhappy  Neusatz. 
Dr  Neigebaur  had  been  recommended 
to  lodge  at  **  The  White  Ship ;"  and 
a  little  Jew  boy,  who,  as  he  stepped 


ashore,  pounced,  with  hungry  and  im- 
ploring looks,  upon  the  traveller's 
portmanteau,  promised  to  conduct  him 
thither. 

"'Are  you  able  to  carry  that?' 
said  I  to  the  weakly  lad,  whose  dress 
consisted  of  an  old  soldier's  cap,  laced 
with  the  imperial  colours,  of  a  thread- 
bare Honved  coat,  to  which  fragments 
of  the  tricolor  still  clung,  and  of  the 
ragged  remnants  of  a  pair  of  hussar 
trousers. 

'' '  Why  not?  '  repUed  the  boy,  in 
a  jargon  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  his 
origin.  '  And  were  I  not  able,  I  still 
must  do  it ;  for  I  want  to  eat  some- 
thing to-day.' 

"  *  Have  you  no  parents  to  take 
care  of  you  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  *  Parents  ? '  replied  the  boy,  tak- 
ing my  valise  on  his  back,  and  pre- 
ceding me.  '  A  mother  I  have ;  they 
killed  my  father,  just  a  year  ago.' 

"  '  And  who  killed  him  ? ' 

'' '  God  knows.  He  went  out  early 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  be 
was  found  dead  outside  the  town. 
Who  ever  asked,  in  those  dajrs,  by 
whom  any  one  had  been  killed  ?  par- 
ticularly when  the  dead  man  was  of 
our  people.  When  a  Hungarian  met 
a  Jew,  he  slew  him,  because  he  was 
friendly  to  the  Servians ;  and  when  a 
Servian  met  him,  he  slew  him  too, 
because  he  was  firiendiy  to  the  Hun- 
garianp.  Mother  knew  not  what  to 
do  to  find  food  for  me  and  my  three 
little  sisters,  and  grieved  sadly.  Then 
came  the  fire ;  the  house  we  lived  in 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  all  we 
had  burned  with  it.  The  little  we 
saved  was  taken  from  us  in  the  night 
by  soldiers — whether  Croats  or  Hun- 
garians, we  knew  not;  and  next 
morning,  not  as  much  as  a  crust  of 
bread  remained  to  us.  Since  then, 
my  mother  is  ill,  and  can  earn  no- 
thing ;  she  lives  with  the  little  chil- 
dren in  a  village  not  far  from  here ; 
and  I  go  every  day  to  the  steam -boats 
to  gain  something,  and  take  it  to  her.' 

'' '  And    do   you   earn  something 
every  day  ? '  I  inquired  of  this  scarce 
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ten-year-old  provider  of  a  whole  fa- 
mily. 

**  *  I  must,  sir,'  was  the  reply ;  *  or 
we  have  no  bread  to  eat.  If  there  is 
nothing  to  be  got  at  the  steam-boat, 
I  make  something  by  taking  cigars 
into  the  fort,  for  sale  to  the  oflBcers 
and  soldiers.  On  each  bundle  I  have 
four  krenzers  (three-halfpence)  profit, 
and  I  sell  three  bandies  a-day/ 

"  *And  is  that  enough  to  feed  you  all  ? ' 

"  ^  It  must  be  enough  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  I  have  managed  to  lay  by 
three  florins  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  With  them  I  will  buy  pipe- 
sticks  and  lucifer-matches  ;  and  when 
I  can  save  a  little  more,  I  will  buy 
thread,  and  laces,  and  cloth,  and  then 
things  will  do  better.* 

"  The  barefooted  Jew  boy  struck 
me  as  a  living  type  of  his  whole  race. 
So  often  bowed  down — so  often  bro- 
ken— so  often  crushed  by  misfortune, 
the  Jew  may  lose  everything  save 
that  elasticity  and  energy  of  spirit 
which  enable  him  again  to  begin 
where  he  before  began — save  that 
patience,  by  which  he  at  last  turns 
stones  into  bread,  and  stivers  into 
ducats. 

*^  A  small  causeway,  on  both  sides 
of  which  the  overflowings  of  (the 
Danube  have  formed  an  extensive 
swamp,  sprinkled  here  and  there  with 
willows,  leads  from  the  landing-place 
to  a  little  island,  scantily  covered  with 
grass,  and  thence  to  the  town. 

"  *  Here's  where  we  lived  1 '  said 
the  Jew  boy,  as  we  reached  one  of  the 
first  houses,  of  which  four  bare  walls 
alone  remained.  *  Here,  and  in  many 
other  places,  the  fire  broke  out  at  the 
same  time.  That  teas  a  blaze  I  It 
began  before  daylight,  and  by  noon 
the  whole  town  was  one  fiame.  We 
saw  it  from  a  distance.  The  smoke 
extended  many  miles.' 

"  The  few  streets  I  had  to  traverse 
sufficed  for  me  to  appreciate  the  full 
extent  of  the  misfortune  that  had 
overwhelmed  the  most  fiourishing  and 
prosperous  town  of  the  Backa.  The 
flames  had  not  done  their  work  super- 
ficially, and  passed  on  after  destroying 
a  roof  here,  a  staircase  there,  but  had 
leisurely  revelled  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction, gutting  the  honses  from 
gable  to  basement,  and  utterly  con- 
suming everything  that  would  burn. 
As  far  as  the  eye  coold  reach  through 


the  long  broad  streets,  by  which  one 
still  may  see  that  Nensatz  was  not 
unjustly  called  the  handsomest  and 
pleasantest  town  on  the  lower  Danube, 
not  a  roof  was  to  be  seen — nothing 
but  the  blackened  holes  where  win- 
dows were,  fallen  masonry,  calcined 
timbers. 

*^  From  the  chief  square,  where  the 
tottering  old  town-hall  had  alone 
escaped  the  confiagration,  we  turned 
into  a  side  street,  if,  indeed,  twe 
parallel  lines  of  ruins  may  be  called  a 
street.  As  if  preserved  by  chance,  in 
the  midst  of  the  rubbish  a  roof  arises, 
that  of  a  one-story  house.  A  small 
blue  sign- board  announces  that  it  is 
the  inn  I  seek,  the  '  White  Ship,*  for 
the  time  being  the  best — because  the 
only — hotel  in  Neusatz,  and  which 
originally  had  assuredly  not  been  in- 
tended to  receive  travellers.  The 
accident  that  saved  it  from  the  fiames 
had  elevated  it  from  the  obscurity  of  a 
wretched  public-house,  where  poor  pea- 
sants found  a  straw  bed  for  themselves 
and  their  horses,  to  dignity  and  im- 
portance. I  asked  for  a  room,  and, 
after  being  referred  backwards  and 
forwards  to  several  persons,  was  at 
last  shown  into  a  damp  chamber,  next 
to  the  stable,  just  large  enough  to  con- 
tain two  frameworks  of  planks,  which 
did  duty  as  beds,  and  two  straw  chairs. 
Thus  furnished,  scarcely  standing- 
place  remained.  Nevertheless,  pos- 
session of  this  wretched  lodging  was 
not  conceded  to  me  until  I  had  agreed 
to  the  price  demanded — fully  equal  to 
the  charge  in  the  best  Vienna  hotels — 
and  had  further  consented  to  share 
the  narrow  crib  with  a  Turk,  who  had 
occupied  it  since  the  previous  day. 

^*  I  dismissed  my  guide  and  began 
my  ramble  through  the  desolate  town. 

**  My  ramble  !  It  was  a  dismal 
wandering  in  war's  footsteps  and  over 
dreary  ruins  I " 

Dr  Neigebaur  returned  to  the  prin- 
cipal square.  In  its  centre  stood  an 
old  image  of  a  saint ;  a  few  paces  off 
was  a  one-storey  house,  falling  into 
ruins.  In  front  of  it  was  heaped  up 
a  quantity  of  old  iron,  bars,  hoops, 
window  lattices  and  bells,  and  a  few 
Heydukes  sat  idUng  npon  charred 
beams.  This  was  the  old  town-house, 
abandoned  for  years  on  account  of 
its  ruinous  condition,  but  reoccupied 
by  the  chief  magistrate  when  the  tern- 
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porary  bailding  in  which  he  awaited 
tibe  coQStraction  of  a  new  and  magni- 
ficent hall  was  destroyed  by  the  flames. 
Entering,  the  Doctor  discerned,  through 
grated  windows  to  his  right  and  left, 
emaciated,  wretched  figures.  The 
town  prison  was  here.  As  he  stood, 
reflecting  on  the  state  of  anarchy  from 
which  Hungary  had  hardly  emerged, 
and  on  the  misery  it  had  left  behmd, 
the  door  of  a  cell  opened,  and  a  Hey- 
duke  led  out  a  pale,  fair-haired  lad, 
some  twelve  years  of  age.  His  head 
and  feet  bare,  scantily  clad  in  a  shirt 
and  wide  trousers,  the  boy  seemed 
little  affected  by  his  position  as  prison- 
er, but  with  a  bold  step  followed  his 
conductor  across  the  court  and  up  a 
staircase  to  the  apartment  where  the 
magistrate  was  trying  criminal  causes. 
What  had  this  child  done,  was  the 
natural  inquiry.  He  was  a  Magyar, 
the  doctor  was  informed  :  a  fortnight 
previously,  he  had  quarrelled  with  a 
Servian  boy,  and  had  stabbed  him  in  the 
back  with  a  pocket-knife.  Such  cases 
were  common  enough.  Though  Hun- 
garian and  Servian  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sheath  the  sword,  their 
mutual  hatred  was  still  fierce  and 
deadly — smouldering  like  the  ashes  of 
their  burnt  dwellings  —  and  their 
children  rarely  came  in  contact  with- 
out bloodshed. 

Melancholy,  indeed,  was  the  aspect 
of  Neusatz  when  the  doctor  peram- 
bulated its  ruins.  The  spacious  main 
street,  once  thronged  and  busy  as  a 
bazaar,  was  desolate  and  solitary. 
Only  here  and  there  had  some  trades- 
man or  mechanic  tried  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  ground  floor  of  a  house,  and 
scarcely  an  effort  had  been  made  to 
remove  the  wreck  and  rebuild  the 
dwellings.  Tet  this  was  the  part  of 
the  town  where  most  activity  was 
found.  In  other  streets  the  stillness 
of  death  prevailed.  Two  thousand 
houses  lay  in  ruins.  Fern  and  nettles 
grew  in  their  courts,  grass  sprang  up 
in  the  streets,  moss  covered  the  walls, 
ivy  twined  through  doors  and  win- 
dows. Here  were  literally  green  fields 
and  grassy  hillocks,  where  stood, 
before  the  fire,  well -filled  granaries, 
warehouses  of  rich  merchandise,  and 
the  dwellings  of  wealthy  burgesses. 
Houses,  granaries,  all  had  disappear- 
ed ;  and  their  owners  had  either  fallen 
in  the  fight  or  wandered  forth  into  the 
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wide  world.  Of  its  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  Neusatz  retained  but  six 
thousand,  who  dwelt  in  a  few  hundred 
cottages  and  peasants*  huts,  chiefly 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  city,  suffer- 
ing every  privation,  and  a  prey  to  all 
the  diseases  of  that  feverish  climate, 
rendered  doubly  fatal  by  the  crowded 
state  of  their  abodes.  Dr  Neigebaur*s 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  town 
is  a  concise,  lucid,  and  heart-rending 
narrative. 

"A  terrible  day,"  he  says,  "was 
the  12tb  June  1849 ;  terrible  in  its 
operations,  lamentable  in  its  results, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  all  military  ad- 
vantages. When  the  Ban  drew  his 
army  into  an  ever-narrowing  drde 
around  Peterwardein  and  Neusatz, 
those  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place 
who  were  Servian  in  their  opinions 
made  up  their  minds  to  quit  the  town, 
and  to  sacriflce  themselves  to  his  de- 
signs. They  were  rich  enough  to 
put  up  with  the  loss  of  their  houses, 
and  to  content  themselves  with  res- 
cuing theur  movable  property,  their 
silver  and  gold,  their  money  and  mer- 
chandise. The  Ban  appeared  before 
Neusatz,  to  drive  out  the  Hungarian 
garrison,  and  throw  it  back  upon 
Peterwardein.  Before  the  Servian 
portion  of  the  townspeople  had  time 
to  prepare  for  coming  events,  the 
Ban^s  advance  entered  the  place, 
speedily  followed  by  larger  bodies  of 
troops.  The  Servian  inhabitants  were 
informed  that  it  was  needless  for  them 
to  quit  the  town,  which  in  a  few 
hours  would  be  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  Imperialists.  Inexpli- 
cable it  is  how,  at  the  Ban^s  head- 
quarters, the  fact  was  overlooked  that 
the  occupation  of  Neusatz  could  be 
but  a  very  precarious  gain,  since  the 
whole  town  was  commanded  by  the 
batteries  of  Peterwardein,  whose 
Hungarian  garrison,  there  could  not 
be  the  slightest  doubt,  would  do  eveiy- 
thing  in  its  power  to  compel  the 
Croats  to  retreat.  When  the  Ban*s 
troops  entered,  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation which  was  Magyar  in  its  pre- 
dilections left  Neusatz,  and  with- 
drew, with  the  Hungarian  garrison, 
to  the  Bridge  Fors,  as  the  tete-du-poni 
on  the  Neusatz  side  was  called.  The 
retreat — almost  without  resistance — 
of  the  Hungarian  detachment,  and 
the  shnnltaneous  emigration  of  the 
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Hungarian  inhabitants,  were  saffi- 
dent  to  indicate  that  something  ex- 
traordinarj  was  in  preparation.  And 
in  fact,  towards  three  in  the  morning, 
the  gans  of  Peterwardein  began  to 
pelt  every  part  of  the  town  with 
burning  projectiles,  which  instantly 
set  fire  to  it  in  several  places.  A 
wind,  which  just  then  sprang  np, 
spread  the  flames  from  roof  to  roof, 
and  in  one  hoar's  time  a  sea  of  fire 
raged  through  the  streets.  None  had 
time  to  save  property ;  bare  life  was 
more  than  all  conld  rescne.  In  terror 
and  anguish,  the  nnhappy  people 
thronged  out  at  the  gates,  many  find- 
ing death  beneath  the  falling  timbers 
npon  the  way.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Hungarian  garrison  sallied  from 
the  bridge-head,  and  pressed  into  the 
homing  city,  now  occupied  only  by  the 
rearguard  of  the  Croats.  Hunga- 
rians and  Croats  broke  into  the  de- 
serted houses,  and  ravaged  and  plun- 
dered as  long  and  as  much  as  the 
rapidly  augmenting  conflagration  per- 
mitted. Towards  noon  the  town  re- 
sembled a  lake  of  fire,  which  vomited 
showers  of  sparks  and  embers  as  far 
as  Peterwardein,  alarming  Kiss,  who 
commanded  there,  for  the  safety  of 
the  fortress.  Neusatz  was  not  only 
burned  down — it  was  also  plundered. 
Whither  its  scared  inhabitants  betook 
themselves,  who  can  tell?  Many 
sought  new  homes  in  Croatia,  Scla- 
vonia,  Syrmia,  in  the  towns  of  the 
Voivodina,  and  even  in  Belgrade  and 
other  parts  of  Servia. 

**  In  Neusatz  was  the  first  and 
most  powerful  impulse  given  to  the 
preservation  of  Servian  nationality: 
from  it  was  sent,  to  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  that  deputation  of  citizens  which 
included  Kostich  and  Stratimirovich, 
and  which  demanded  from  the  Hun- 
garian lawgivers  the  enunciation  of 
the  words — *  equality  of  rights.'  On 
the  8th  of  April  (1848)  was  this  de- 
putation greeted  with  elfens  in  the 
halls  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  declared  itself  ready  to  sacrifice 
property  and  life  for  the  Hungarian 
fatherland.  On  the  same  day  Louis 
Kossuth  declared  that  he  recognised 
but  one  nation  in  Hungary — that  of  the 
Magyars;  that  the  Servians  and  all 
others  were  but  ^fajta,'  and  must 
submit  themselves  to  the  former  in 
the  interest  of  the  state,  or  else  the 


sword  should  decide.  And  tbns  was 
cast  the  die  of  that  bloody  game  in 
which  Neusatz  was  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  lost  stakes." 
Dearly,  indeed,  did  Neusatz  atone 
its  forwardness  for  freedom ;  and  har- 
rowing is  the  picture  sketched  by  Dr 
Neigebaur  of  the  scenes  he  saw.  In 
describing  these,  he  not  nnfii^qnently 
hits  upon  expressions  both  apt  and 
felicitous.  Evening  surprised  him 
wandering  and  musing  amidst  the 
mins,  whose  angular,  irregnlar  forms 
stood  out  strangely  through  the  twi- 
light against  the  dusky  red  of  the 
western  sky.  In  the  swamps  that 
now  stagnated,  where  lately  populous 
dwellings  stood,  the  frogs  croaked 
out  their  dismal  night-song,  and  a 
cool  wind  rustled  through  the  rank 
weeds  that  crowned  the  mins. 
*'  Truly,"  says  the  Doctor,  **  a  jour- 
ney in  the  track  of  war  is  a  pilgrim- 
age through  graveyards.  But  whilst 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  rest  in  the  cool 
earth  or  in  the  deep  rivers,  hidden  by 
spring- flowers  and  by  the  murmuring 
waters,  the  carcasses  of  the  towns  and 
villages  which  war  has  trodden  be- 
neath its  burning  hoof,  are  entwined 
but  not  hidden  by  herbage;  they 
become  swamps,  but  are  not  over- 
flown by  the  waves.  Like  the  nn- 
buried  corpses  of  murdered  men, 
they  lie  by  the  wayside»  and  stretch 
their  shattered  limbs  continually  to 
heaven."  Darkness  surprised  the 
Doctor  still  absorbed  in  his  reflections^ 
and  he  had  difiiculty  in  finding  his 
way  through  the  labyrinth  of  mins. 
He  looked  in  vain  for  the  blue  sign- 
board of  the  White  Ship,  when  sud- 
denly he  distinguished,  through  the 
fast-deepening  gloom,  a  female  figure, 
clad  in  squalid  rags,  seated  on  a&llen 
stone-rher  long  hair  floating  in  the 
breeze,  and  her  head  resting  on  both 
hands,  as  she  vacantly  gazed  at  the 
last  streak  of  sunset.  ^^  I  thought," 
he  says,  ^*  of  the  mourners  of  ancient 
days,  and  of  the  widows  who  sat  by 
the  graves  of  their  husbands,  await- 
ing, in  mute  despair,  the  hour  of 
death."  He  asked  the  woman  what 
she  did  there. 

*^  I  have  just  come  home,"  was  her 
answer,  ^^  and  sit  here  a  while,  before 
lying  down  to  rest." 

In  some  surprise,  the  traveller  in- 
quired if  she  lived  there. 
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**  ^ That  is  my  hoose,*  ^e  replied; 
*  and,  though  nothing  remains  of  it 
bat  Uiose  few  stones,  still  it  is  my 
honso— and  yonder,  under  the  elder- 
bush,  is  my  bed.  Certainly  I  have 
known  better  times  here,  when  I  did 
not  think  that  I  should  ever  oome  to 
daily  labour  for  a  bit  of  bread ;  but 
since  it  has  so  come  to  pass,  I  will 
bear  it ;  but  I  will  not  leave  my  bonse 
— ^I  must  protect  it  from  the  Magyars. 
Have  you  hoard,  sir,  that  this  night 
the  Magyars  mean  to  bum  down 
Neusatz  again  ?  * " 

The  poor  soul  was  crazed.  For 
want  of  a  better  guide,  however,  the 
Doctor  asked  her  to  show  him  the 
way  to  the  inn.  By  day,  she  said,  she 
would  willingly  have  done  so,  but  not 
at  night.  ILui  he  not  heard  her  say 
that  she  could  not  leave  her  house? 
What  if  her  husband  came  home  in 
her  absence?  They  had  loved  each 
other  long,  and  had  been  married  but 
a  week.  He  had  marched  out  to  the 
camp  in  front  of  St  Thomas,  and  might 
return  at  any  moment.  But  yonder 
lay  the  White  Ship ;  and  she  pointed 
in  a  direction  which  the  Doctor  forth- 
with followed,  shuddering  and  de- 
pressed as  he  thought  how  many  a 
long  mouth  had  eUpsed  since  the 
butchery  of  St  Thomas,  and  how  little 
doubt  could  exist  of  the  fate  of  the 
poor  creature^s  husband.  He  found 
the  inn,  however,  and,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  damp  crib  allotted  to  his  use, 
his  Turkish  chamber-fellow  awaiting 
his  arrival.  The  Luledschiah  Usta 
Hassan,  from  Belgrade,  proved  con- 
versible,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  fel- 
low. He  had  been  for  three  weeks  a 
rambler  in  the  land  of  the  Christian, 
seeking  the  red  earth  used  to  make 
pipe-bowls.  Although  his  evening's 
stroll  had  saddened  the  Doctor's 
mood,  he  could  not  refuse  his  atten- 
tion to  the  good- humoured  Mussul- 
man's narrative  of  his  adventures 
amongst  the  Infidels,  or  decline  his 
hospitable  invitation  to  visit  him 
wheu  he  should  go  to  Belgrade.  The 
Doctor  was  then  on  his  way  thither, 
but  by  short  stages.  Outside  the 
works  of  Peterwardein,  light  peasant- 
carts  were  all  day  stationed,  ready  to 
transport  travellers  to  Karlowitz,  dis- 
tant about  a  league. 

*' These  litUe  osier  carts,  which 
contain  but  three  persons  besides  the 


driver,  played  aa  important  part  In 
the  enterprises  of  the  Sendans  during 
the  late  war.  In  that  army,  not  very 
well  equipped,  they  supplied  the  place 
of  cavalry;  were  used  for  speedy  oon- 
veyanoe  of  troops,  for  the  carrying 
out  of  rapid  movements,  in  porralt 
and  for  retreat.  There  were  often 
hundreds  <^  tibem  drawn  up  near  the 
camp.  Was  an  attack  to  be  mad»* 
the  allotted  detachment  threw  itself 
into  the  Uttle  <me- horse  vehides, 
drove  out  of  camp  in  the  night,  and 
appeared  in  the  morning,  suddenly 
and  nnexpectedly,  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  position.  Here  the  troops 
alighted — the  carts  were  left  in  a 
wood  behind  bushes,  or  in  a  maiae 
field— order  of  battle  was  formed^  and 
the  fight  beg^.  Often  was  the  issue 
of  an  affair  decided  by  these  carts ; 
partly  through  the  unforeseen  appear- 
ance of  the  Servians,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  left  the  foe  in  doubt  as  to 
the  strength  of  his  opponents— as,  for 
example,  at  WersdMtz,  where  the 
Hungarians  mistook  the  carts,  o(m- 
cealed  in  a  fidd  of  Indian  com,  for  a 
second  Servian  column,  and  were 
thereby  withheld  from  pursuit.'* 

In  one  of  these  wicker  war-chariots 
Dr  Niegebanr  rode  to  Karlowitz, 
throwing  off  political  and  military 
sketches  by  the  way,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded by  water  to  Semlin,  the  most 
convenient  spot  for  carrying  out  his 
intention  of  crossing  the  Danube  into 
Turkish  territory.  This  intention  was 
very  nearly  firnstrated.  A  pass  or 
permission  was  necessary,  and  the 
Doctor,  ignorant  of  the  strict  mea- 
sures then  in  force  to  prevent  Hunga- 
rian refugees  from  escaping  into  Turk- 
ish territory,  was  unprovided  in  that 
respect.  He  knew  no  one  in  SemHn 
who  could  answer  for  him,  but  fortu- 
nately lie  bore  about  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Servian  general, 
Knicanin.  This  gave  him  credit  with 
the  Austrian  commander  at  Semlin, 
and  he  got  leave  to  go  to  Belgrade 
"for  four-and-twenty  hours."  But 
the  authorities  were  more  easily  pro- 
pitiated than  the  elements.  It  blew 
a  storm,  and  the  Danube,  which  had 
not  yet  subsided  since  the  spring 
rains,  was  in  violent  commotion.  At 
noon  the  Austrian  boatmen,  who  till 
then  had  sat  rocking  in  their  boats 
awaiting   better   weather,    left   the 
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shore,  declariDg  it  out  of  the  question 
to  get  to  Belgrade  in  such  a  tempest. 
A  number  of  Servian  merchants  had 
previously  quitted  the  landing-place, 
and  but  five  or  six  persons  remained 
still  bent  on  effecting  a  passage. 
Amongst  these  wero  two  ladies 
dressed  in  black,  seemingly  mother 
and  daughter,  who  strongly  excited 
Dr  Niegebaur*s  curiosity  and  interest. 
At  the  commandant*s  house  he  had 
accidentally  seen  their  passport.  It 
was  signed  **  Haynau,"  and  bore  the 
word  "  emigration."  These  ladies 
paced  impatiently  to  and  fro,  and  re- 
peatedly sent  a  young  Servian,  who 
accompanied  them,  to  a  neighbouring 
tavern,  to  inquire  of  the  boatmen  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  cross.  At  last  a 
young  beardless  man,  whose  garb  and 
turban  told  that  he  came  from  the 
opposite  shore,  approached  them,  and, 
after  exchanging  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone,  handed  them  a  paper.  Thej 
read  it  with  joyful  emotion,  kissed  it 
repeatedly,  and  hurried  away  with 
the  Turk. 

*^  Half  an  hour  later,  a  boat  was 
seen  pulling  out  into  the  river.  The 
waves  tossed  and  sank  it  as  though 
they  would  have  swallowed  it  up. 
The  foam  washed  over  it  on  both 
sides  at  once.  With  nervous  arms 
four  Turks  wielded  the  oars ;  the  pas- 
sengers by  the  frail  skiff  were  the  two 
ladies  in  black.  *  I  would  wager,* 
said  a  Servian  merchant  who  stood 
beside  me,  '  that  those  are  Magyar 
women  I  For  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  Magyars  know  not  what  fear  is.' " 

It  would  not  do,  thought  the  Doc- 
tor and  two  or  three  of  his  com- 
panions, to  show  themselves  less 
courageous  than  those  brave  Hunga- 
rian ladies,  so  they  ascended  the  river 
a  few  hundred  paces,  to  the  landing- 
place  for  Turkish  boats.  These  were 
lighter  and  weaker  than  the  Austrian, 
but  the  Turks  are  bolder  and  better 
boatmen  than  their  Christian  compe- 
titors. The  Doctor  approached  an 
old  man  with  a  brown  Arab  counte- 
nance, a  beard  like  silver,  and  a  white 
turban,  who  sat  cross-legged  on  the 
sand,  blowing  from  his  tchibouk,  with 
prodigious  dignity  and  gravity,  a 
dense  cloud  of  blue  smoke. 

"  '  Will  you  take  us  across  ? ' 

^*  Without  disturbing  himself  in  the 
least,  or  even  roachsafing  us  a  glance, 


the  old  man  made  a  negative  motion 
with  his  head. 

*^ '  Ton  doubtless  think  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  storm  abating  to-day?' 
continued  I. 

**  The  Turk  removed  from  his  lips 
the  amber  mouthpiece  of  his  tchi- 
bouk, cried  *JbA,  JokT  nodded  his 
head,  as  if  to  signify  assent,  and  made 
a  clapping  noise  with  his  tongue,  as 
though  he  would  set  the  stamp  of  in- 
fallibility upon  his  opinion.  Very 
little  edified,  I  turned  to  the  mer- 
chants, and  asked  what  was  to  be 
done,  since  even  the  Turks  refused  to 
risk  the  passage. 

'^ '  That  is  impossible,'  one  of  them 
replied  ;  *  a  Turk  would  put  out, 
though  the  waves  were  washing  over 
Belgrade.'  And  he  proceeded  to  re- 
peat the  questions  I  had  addressed  to 
the  old  Turk,  who  said,  in  reply,  that 
he  had  already  declared  he  would  take 
us  across,  but  that  he  must  first  smoke 
his  pipe  out,  during  which  time  his 
people  would  be  back  from  the  town. 

^^  It  was  not  till  later  that  I  leaiiied 
that  the  motion  of  the  head  which, 
with  us,  means  a  negative,  is  an  affir- 
mative with  the  Turks,  and  that  a 
clapping  with  the  tongue,  accompa- 
nied by  a  nodding  of  the  head  and 
a  closing  of  the  eyes,  signifies  a 
negative." 

This  was  only  the  commencement 
of  Dr  Neigebaur's  initiation  into  Turk- 
isl\,  peculiarities  and  characteristics. 
Landing  at  Belgrade,  he  found,  for  the 
first  time  in  all  his  travelling  experi- 
ence, no  officious  hands  ready  to  seize 
his  baggage.  A  few  paces  off  in 
front  of  a  tavern,  sat  several  Turkish 
porters,  smoking  their  long  pipes. 
The  Doctor  doubtless  looked  helpless 
enough,  standing  beside  his  portman- 
teau, but  not  one  of  them  rose  to  offer 
his  services. 

"  *  Will  no  one  earn  a  piece  of 
money  ? '  I  at  last  called  out  to  the 
smokers,  as  I  observed  that  my  wait- 
ing was  likely  to  lead  to  no  other 
result  than  carrying  my  own  baggage. 

**  *  All  of  us,  willmgly  I '  replied  the 
porters,  almost  with  one  voice,  bnt 
without  stirring  from  their  seats. 
'  But  which  of  us  shall  serve  yon  ? 
Whom  do  you  wish  ? ' 

"  *  Come  who  will  I  *  was  my  reply. 

**  The  porters  puffed  hard  at  their 
pipes  and  looked  at  each  other  in 
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silence.  At  last  one  of  them,  seem- 
ingly the  oldest,  spoke.  *Allil,'  he 
said,  *  have  yon  had  a  job  to-day?* 

•*  *  No,'  was  the  reply  of  a  slender 
yoang  Moor,  attired  in  a  white  tnr- 
ban,  white  jerkin,  and  large  red 
trousers. 

"  ^  Then  carry  the  gentleman's  bag- 
gage,' rejoined  the  other;  and  the 
Moor  rose  from  his  stone  seat  to  take 
possession  of  my  portmanteau." 

As  active  now  as  he  had  previously 
seemed  apathetic,  AUil  led  the  way  to 
the  Zdania,  (literally  the ''  Building," 
par  excellence^)  an  hotel  which  may 
vie  with  the  best  in  Europe  as  regards 
structure  and  appearance,  but  where 
Dr  Neigebaur  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  any  one  to  receive  him  and 
attend  to  his  wants.  Once  installed, 
he  sallied  forth,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, to  ramble  at  random  through 
the  city.  What  a  contrast  with  his 
evening  stroll  amidst  Neusatz'  ruins! 
Bustle  enough  in  Belgrade.  Throngs 
of  Turks  and  Servians  in  dresses  of 
many  colours,  in  fez  and  turban, 
varied  here  and  there  by  the  white 
hat  of  a  traveller  or  the  black  cap  of 
an  official.  The  Doctor  turned  down 
a  long  steep  street. 

**  Although  the  sun  had  already 
sunk  behind  the  hills,  the  shops  of  the 
traders  and  artisans  were  still  open, 
and  all  hands  busily  employed.  Here 
behind  his  counter  stood  the  Servian 
merchant,  marking  with  numbers  and 
prices  the  stuffs  and  cloths  he  had  just 
received  from  Vienna  or  Leipzig; 
yonder  sat  the  Bosniak,  cross-legged, 
upon  the  raised  floor  of  his  shop,  offer- 
ing saddlery  and  harness  for  sale ;  in 
a  third  place  a  Bulgarian  armourer 
hammered  at  a  long  silver-mounted 
gun.  Here  a  Jewish  money-changer 
reckoned  his  gold  and  silver  coin ;  and 
there  a  TurkUh  duhandschiah  cut  the 
last  okka  of  odorous  tobacco  to  the 
fineness  of  a  hair." 

Returning  to  the  Zdania,  Dr  Neige- 
baur, who  has  a  talent  for  rencontres, 
fell  in  with  a  Hungarian  refugee,  who 
took  him  for  an  Austrian  police  agent, 
and  astonished  him  by  his  discourte- 
ous avoidance.  The  chapter  entitled 
**An  Evening  with  Emigrants,"  in 
which  the  two  Magyar  ladies  reappear 
after  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning, 

gves  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
ungarian  refugees  in  Turkey ;  but  we 


pass  over  it  to  accompany  the  Doctor 
on  his  visit  to  the  Turk  who  had  shared 
his  chamber  at  Neusatz.  At  the 
bazaar  he  found  a  young  Turk  who 
knew  where  Usta  Hassan  dwelt,  and 
volunteered  to  conduct  him  thither. 
After  passing  through  several  narrow 
streets,  and  before  the  house  that  had 
been  inhabited  by  Prince  Eugene, 
the  guide  came  to  a  halt  in  front 
of  a  little  out-of-the-way  workshop. 
There  sat  Usta  Hassan,  the  Lnlea- 
schiah,  (whom  Dr  Neigebaur  seems  to 
have  taken,  at  Neusatz,  for  some 
rather  distinguished  personage,)  cross- 
legged,  his  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his 
shoulders,  a  tight  white  cap  upon  his 
shaven  head,  working  hard  at  bia 
trade,  which  was  that  of  a  pipe- 
maker.  Beside  him  sat  a  Turkish  boy, 
scarce  seven  years  old,  kneading  with 
his  little  white  hands  the  red  clay 
which  had  been  the  object  of  Has- 
san's journey  into  Christendom.  From 
time  to  time  Hassan  took  a  piece  of 
the  day,  squeezed  it  into  a  leadea 
mould,  scooped  a  hollow  in  its  centre, 
and  then,  with  great  nicety  and  care, 
turned  it  out  as  a  perfect  lule  or  pipe- 
bowl.  Opposite  to  him  sat  a  beiutled 
man,  who,  as  the  bowls  Issued  from  the 
mould,  scraped  them  smooth  .with  a- 
small  knife,  removing  inequalities, 
filling  up  holes,  and  finally,  with  deli- 
cate steel  implements,  carving  upon 
them  all  manner  of  decorations.  Then 
they  were  laid  out  to  dry.  Through  a 
little  dark  door  at  the  back  of  the  shop 
was  seen  the  red  glow  of  a  coal  fire ; 
that  was  from  the  oven  in  which  Usta 
Hassan  burnt  his  lulea. 

The  pipe-maker  received  Dr  Neige- 
baur as  an  old  acanaintance,  with  a 
nod  of  the  head,  and  without  quitting 
his  work.  His  apprentice  spread  a 
carpet  on  the  floor,  upon  which  the 
Doctor  seated  himself,  and,  falling  into 
Hassan's  humour,  began  fiuniliar  gos- 
sip. The  pipe-maker  told  him  that 
his  father  had  been  one  of  the  richest 
proprietors  in  Belgrade,  until  the  Ser- 
vians got  the  upper  hand,  when  his  floe 
houses  and  beautiful  gardens  were  all 
wrested  firom  him,  and  his  son  was 
fain  to  knead  clay  that  he  ml  not 
want  bread.  Hassan  told  hist  with 
so  good  a  ^ce,  and  >weu  h 
cheerful  resignation,  thab  ci<  ur 
oomplimented  him,  and  r 
few  would  bear  such  gi      u        ii 
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with  sQch  exempUrj  patience.  This 
the  pipe- maker  denied.  *^  *  We  are 
all  bo/  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 
'  There,  hard  bj,  is  my  neif^hbour 
Jossnf,  the  old  white- bearded  cob- 
bler, whom  yon  maj  have  seen  in 
passini?.  He  was  worth  two  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  and  had  forty  wives. 
Black  (Tcorgc  (Kara  or  Czemi  George, 
the  liberator  of  Servia  from  Torkish 
rule)  took  everything  from  him,  and 
gave  him  his  head  as  an  alms.  Jussnf 
took  his  head,  looked  at  his  fi!<ts,  and 
found  tliey  were  still  Ht  to  work ;  so 
he  took  up  an  awl,  and  set  to  mending 
shoes.  Now  he  sings  the  whole  day 
long;  so  that  I  am  often  obliged  to 
send  and  beg  him  to  be  quiet  for  a 
little  while.  He  mends  my  sh(»es  for 
me,  and  never  forgets  to  say  Ara/nA 
(I  thank  you)  when  I  pay  him  his 
twenty  paras.* " 

As  the  physician  and  the  pipe- 
maker  thus  C4inversed,  the  sound  of  a 
de<*p,  but  somewhat  tremulous,  bass 
voice  wa4  heard,  remimlingthe  Doctor 
of  the  quavering  mo<lulations  of  some 
old  prwentor  in  a  synae«>gne.  **  Do 
von  hear  him  V '"  said  Hassan,  *Mhat 
is  Jussnf ;  **  aud  he  sent  the  appn'ntice 
to  fetch  him.  Presently  the  quavmng 
bass  was  heard  approaching ;  and  an 
old  man,  in  bright -re<i  trousers,  sky- 
bine  jacket,  and  with  a  flowered  shawl 
twisted  n>und  his  foz^  appeared  and 
seated  himself  on  Hassan *s  work- 
bench, one  fo«it  tucked  under  him,  the 
other  hanging  down.  The  coftume, 
once  ver\'  handsome,  was  now  so  worn 
that  the  colours  were  rather  to  l>e 
guessed  than  distintruished,  but  the 
wean»r's  gait  and  carriage  were  dig- 
nifled  almost  to  haughtiness,  litis  was 
Jussuf  the  cobbler,  once  the  owner  of 
two  score  wives  and  ten  score  thon- 
sand  ducats. 

**  If  vou  have  i^ent  for  me  to  fill  mv 
pipe,**  quoth  the  ex-millionaire,  *'  well 
and  goo<l !  But  if  yonr  shoes  are  torn, 
yon  may  go  home  barefiMitetl  for  me, 
for  I  work  no  more  to-day.* 

••  And  why  not?"  inquired  Has- 
■an>  journeyman. 

*^  B<H!anse  I  have  money  enough  to 
last  till  to-morrow/*  was  Jassnf*s 
laconic  reply. 

Coffee  and  pipes  were  brought,  and 
Jnssnf  and  the  Hetjtm-Basha  (physi- 
cian )  fn>m  Vienna,  fell  into  conversa- 
tion-   The  former  talked  freely  of  his 


reverses,  and  seemed  proud  of  them. 
It  was  not  every  Turk  in  Belgrade, 
he  said,  who  could  boast  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  Pasha  of 
Kumili,  and  that  he  had  come  down 
to  be  a  cobbler.  Dr  Neigebaur  pressed 
him  to  sing,  and  a  meeting  was  fixed 
for  that  evening,  in  Hassan*s  garden, 
when  Jussuf  promised  to  bring  his 
grandson  Achmed,  whoso  voice,  he 
said,  was  like  that  of  a  bulbul  in  the 
gardens  of  Stamboul.  Then  the  Doc- 
tor rose  to  depart,  but  the  kindly, 
hospitable  Turks  would  not  suffer  him 
to  do  so  empty-liaude<l.  ^*  Yon  must 
not  leave  us  thus,**  said  Hassan,  has- 
tily wiping  the  red  clay  from  hia 
hands;  ^*  such  is  not  our  custom. 
You  have  visited  me  in  my  shop,  and 
ninst  take  a  gift  with  you.**  And  he 
fetclied  from  a  drawer  a  delicately- 
wroQght  pipe-bowl,  and  presented  it 
to  his  guest. 

**  Nor  must  yon  quit  mr.  empty- 
handed,**  cried  Jussuf.  ^*  I  cannot 
present  you  with  a  cobbled  shoe,  so 
take  this  rose.**  And  he  handed  the 
Doctor  a  rose  be  wore  in  his  girdle. 
**  It  will  keep  fresh  till  evening,  and 
keep  nie  in  yonr  m<*mory  ;  and  to- 
night I  will  o'ffiT  yon  a  gift  that  shall 
last  far  longer  than  the  pipe-liowl.** 

The  letter  of  recomiucndation  to 
General  Kuicanin,  to  which  he  owed 
permission  to  cross  the  DauuIm, 
caught  the  I>octor*s  eye  as  he  re- 
entered his  room  at  the' hotel,  and  he 
resolved  at  once  to  deliver  it,  the 
generaPs  hour  for  reception  being 
thi*Q  close  at  hand.  Braving  the  ter- 
rific heat,  which  brought  the  sweat 
out  in  big  drops  upon  the  face  of  the 
sentinel  in  front  of  the  guard-honse, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  generaPt 
quarters,  where  he  was  surprised  by 
the  total  absence  of  all  pomp  or  cere- 
mony. The  servant  did  not  even 
announce  him,  but  pointed  to  a  small 
door,  and  bade  him  enter.  Knicanin 
had  just  awakened  fn>m  bis  siesta. 
*M)pposite  tbedoor,  upon  a  sofa  cover- 
ed with  carpets,  sat  a  powerful,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  in  a  plain,  dark  blue 
coat,  a  broad  belt  buckled  round  his 
waiiit,  and  sustaining  two  silver- 
mounted  pistols,  upon  his  head  a  high 
red  fez  with  a  long  silken  taseel. 
His  shoes  lay  upon  the  floor  beside 
him,  his  head'seemed  to  rest  upon  the 
great  amber  month-piece  of  a  loog 
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ichiboak,  which  his  finely-formed  right 
hand  firmly  grasped.  A  winning  ex- 
pression of  benevolence  and  friendli- 
ness was  to  be  read  in  his  full,  intelli- 
ffent,  and,  I  may  say,  noble  features. 
This  was  Kuicanin.  Wlioever  had 
once  seen  his  portrait  by  JoTnovich 
oonld  not  bat  immediately  recognise 
him.'* 

The  letter  brought  by  Dr  ^igebanr 
was  from  one  of  the  general's  best 
officers,  and  procured  him  a  friendly 
welcome.  Amongst  the  Servians,  as 
amongst  the  Turks,  it  is  a  sacred  duty 
to  show  honour  to  a  guest.  The  pooN 
est  Servian  offers  his  visitor  the 
scanty  contents  of  his  larder,  or,  if 
that  be  empty,  he  is  never  so  poor 
bat  that  he  can  present  him  with  a 
pipe  of  fine  cut  tobacco.  With  the 
higher  classes  the  degree  of  conside- 
ration in  which  a  guest  is  held  is  to 
a  certain  extent  indicated  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  refreshments  offered.  The 
tchiboak  is  never  wanting ;  the  atten- 
dants bring  it  without  orders,  and- 
even  in  their  master's  absence,  whilst 
the  visitor  awaits  his  coming.  Thus, 
scarcely  had  the  Austrian  doctor 
taken  his  seat  upon  a  mindduk  (a  kind 
of  sofa)  in  Rnicanin's  cool  apartment, 
when  die  servant  brought  him  a  pipe 
as  long  as  a  musket. 

"A  tchibouk  must  never  be  re- 
fused. One  may  or  may  not  be  a 
smoker — a  distinction  with  which  the 
Servian  is  totally  unacquainted ;  one 
may  be  used  or  not  to  the  beautifully 
aromatic,  but  all  the  more  narcotic, 
Turkish  tobacco  ;  he  must  accept  the 
pipe,  or  pass  for  a  man  utterly  devoid 
of  breediug.  It  is  not  so  indispen- 
sable to  smoke  it.  It  suffices  to  take 
the  pipe,  or  at  most  to  take  one  pull 
at  it,  and  then  it  may  be  laid  quietly 
aside,  or  held  in  the  hand  and  suffered 
to  go  out,  the  more  so  as  neither  Turk 
nor  Servian  smokes  continuously,  but 
only  gives  a  gentle  puff  at  long  inter- 
vals, as  though  his  sole  object  were  to 
keep  his  pipe  alight.  Neither  is  it 
customary  to  smoke  the  tobacco  oat. 
When  a  third  of  it,  or  at  most  a  half, 
is  consumed,  the  pipe  is  laid  aside,  or 
refilled.  I  availed  myself  of  the  in- 
dnlgence  shown  to  guests,  and  after 
showing,  by  lighting  the  tchiboak  in 
the  orthodox  Turkish  manner,  that  it 
was  not  the  first  I  had  ever  pat  to  my 
lips,  I  clasped  the  handsome  cherry- 


stick  tube  lovingly  In  my  amWi  aod 
left  the  delicioas  tobacco  to  its  fate.** 

The  Doctor's  quality  of  a  physlciaa 
would  perhaps  hardly  have  procared 
him  further  refreshment  than  the  pipe, 
had  not  the  friendly  bat  proud  Servian 
senator,  glancing  again  at  the  letter, 
observeid  what  he  hul  previously  over- 
looked, that  his  visitor  was  recom- 
mended to  him  as  a  man  who  took 
particular  interest  in  the  Servians,  who 
had  studied  their  history  and  litera- 
ture, and  was  now  bound  upon  a  pil- 
grimage to  their  battle-fields.  This 
discovery  at  once  promoted  the  tra- 
veller from  smoke  to  sweetmeati. 
Knicanin  clapped  his  hands,  a  servant 
entered,  at  a  sign  went  out,  and  pre- 
sently returned,  bringing,  upon  a  large 
silver  tray,  glasses  of  firesh  water  and 
preserved  rose  leaves,  a  favourite  d<rii- 
cacy  with  the  Servians,  who  prepare  it 
with  great  skill.  The  conversation  then 
turned  on  the  recent  war.  Knicanin 
spoke  fireely  of  the  men  to  whmn  be 
had  been  opposed.  Of  all  these  his 
highest  praise  was  fbr  the  Poles,  and 
especially  for  Bern,  whom  he  caUed  a 
junak  (hero)  and  a  very  skilfnl  leader, 
Perczel,  he  said,  was  a  hot-blooded 
church-breaker;  Messaros,  an  old 
sergeant  in  general's  uniform;  Kos- 
suth, a  man  who  knew  what  he  wanted 
but  not  how  to  do  it,  and  who  dealt 
more  in  fine  words  than  in  wise 
counsels. 

^^  Of  all  the  foes,"  said  Knicanin, 
*^  against  whom  I  ever  fought,  the 
Germans  were  the  bitterest.  Magyar 
prisoners  were  soon  upon  good  terms 
with  my  men — ^the  Grermans  neyer. 
Once  they  brought  me  a  young  man 
whom  they  hiS  captured  upon  a 
foray.  He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow, 
with  long  flaxen  hair,  and  seemmgly 
intelligent.  I  had  him  brought  into 
my  tent,  just  to  hear  what  the  Ger- 
mans said  of  us.  He  was  from  some^ 
where  near  Berlin,  and  said  he  was  a 
writer  of  books.  I  asked  him  why  he 
fought  against  us?  First,  was  his 
reply,  because  you  are  enemies  to 
freedom ;  and  then,  because,  as  Scla- 
vonians,  you  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  Germans.  The  contest  was  be- 
tween Grerman  liberty  and  civilisation, 
and  Sclavonian  slavery  and  barbar- 
ism ;  one  or  the  other  must  be  over- 
thrown. ...  I  gave  the  young 
man  his  liberty,  that  he  might  handle 
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the  pen  Instead  of  the  sword— learn 
to  know  the  Sclavonians  better,  and  so 
endeavour  to  be  of  nse  to  ns  and  to  his 
conntrymen.  A  week  later  he  was  again 
seen  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  lie 
foDffht  like  a  madman,  and  mj  people 
said  that  he  remained  apon  the  field. 
I  was  sorry  for  the  jonng  man.'' 

Doty  called  the  general  away,  put- 
ting an  end  to  their  interesting  con- 
versation, and  leaving  Dr  Neigebanr 
at  liberty  to  join  the  musical  party  at 
his  friend  the  pipe-maker's.  It  was 
one  o'clock  by  Turkish  time,  nine  in 
the  evening  according  to  European 
reckoning.  Hassan  made  the  Doctor 
wait  a  moment  at  the  door  whilst  he 
hid  away  his  wife,  and  then  led  the 
way  to  his  garden,  whose  door  he 
bolted  behind  him,  probably  as  a 
check  to  the  lady's  curiosity.  The 
party  included  tnen  of  many  nations. 
DrNeigebaur  had  taken  four  acquaint- 
ances with  him,  a  Pole,  an  Italian,  a 
Hungarian,  and  a  German,  all  of 
whom  were  made  as  heartily  welcome 
as  himself;  to  these  were  soon  added 
Jnssnf  and  his  grandson,  and  a  young 
Servian  who  had  shared  in  the  recent 
war.  Inhaling,  in  the  soft  moonlight, 
the  fragrance  of  Hassan's  rose-trees, 
the  motley  group  sat  singing  till  far 
on  in  the  morning. 

So  great  were  the  attractions  of 
Belgrade  that  the  twenty- four  hours, 
for  which  Dr  Neigebaur's  abode  there 
was  authorised  by  the  Semlin  com- 
mandant, had  several  times  elapsed 
before  he  could  persuade  himself  to 
take  leave  of  the  numerous  friends 
and  acquaintances  he  had  made,  and 
to  recross  the  Danube,  which  he  de- 
scended by  boat,  to  the  frontier  town 
of  Pancevo.  The  few  hours  he  had 
to  pass  before  the  departure  of  a 
steamer  that  was  to  take  him  farther 
on  his  journey,  were  consumed  in 
wearisome  passport  formalities.  At 
last  he  reached  Weisskirchen,  where 
he  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  friend, 
a  brother- author  and  physidan,  Dr 
Frederick  Bach,  with  whom  he  agreed 
to  go  on  a  few  days'  excursion  into 
the  mountains  and  to  the  mining  vil- 
lage of  Oravitza.  Their  road  Ur 
tibrongh  a  district  of  rock  and  wood, 
and  through  the  solitary  Robber*s 
Valley,  which  Lad  merited  its  name 
by  the  many  outrages  committed  in 
it.     Only  a  short  time  previously  a 


party  of  Honveds  had  robbed  and 
shot,  in  mere  wantonness,  two  peace- 
able burgesses  abroad  on  their  affairs. 
And  scarcely  had  the  two  physicians 
reached  Oravitsa — which  they  en- 
tered before  they  saw  it,  concealed  as 
it  lies  in  a  mountain- ravine  —  when 
news  came  that,  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Guruja,  robbers  had  beaten 
a  man  almost  to  death.  Dr  Bach 
hurried  off  to  render  surgical  assist- 
ance, leaving  his  friend  to  admire  the 
fair-haired  beauties  for  which  Ora- 
vitza  is  famed,  and  to  explore  the 
mines.  These  are  of  copper,  but  one 
yields  gold,  although  in  but  small 
quantities.  The  word  fell  with 
musical  sound  upon  the  Doctor's  ear, 
and  after  donning  a  miner's  dress  he 
descended  the  Elizabeth  shaft,  the 
California  of  Oravitza.  After  con- 
siderable wandering  through  crooked 
passages  and  down  ladders,  progress 
being  sometimes  made  on  sJl*  fours, 
the  old  miner  who  accompanied  him 
elevated  his  lamp.  *^ There  is  gold! " 
said  he  to  the  Doctor,  who  toiled  along 
some  paces  in  his  rear,  and  who 
hastene<l  his  steps  forthwith,  expect- 
ing to  feast  his  eyes  upon  a  glittering 
store.  To  his  surprise,  a  barrow- full 
of  grey  earth,  which  a  miner  just 
then  wheeled  out  of  a  side  passage, 
was  the  gold  referred  to  by  his  com- 
panion. 

'' '  Bun  lukre  ! '  said  Matthew,  em- 
ploving  the  usual  salutation  of  Wal- 
lachian  miners,  in  which  philologists 
will  recognise  the  Roman  ffonum  lu^ 
crum" 

**  *  Bun  lukre  ! '  replied  the  miner^ 
setting  down  his  barrow  for  a  moment 
and  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow. 

*^*Here  you  have  the  gold,'  said 
Matthew,  holding  up  a  handful  of  the 
grey  earth  for  my  inspection. 

««•  Have  yon  then  no  pure  gold  in 
yonr  mines  ? '  I  inquired. 

**  *  They  say  there  was  once,  but  it 
is  lost,'  replie<l  Matthew.  *  We  must 
be  contented  now  when  we  find  this 
stntr.  'TIS  no  great  prize,  certainly, 
and  hardly  repays  the  trouble,  bnt 
gold  is  a  rare  thing.' 

'' '  And  bow,'  1  asked,  '  did  they 
manage  to  lose  the  trace  of  the  pure 
vein  V ' 

Upon  this  question  the  old  miner 
seated  himself  upon  a  piece  of  rock, 
and  began  one  of  those  tales  commoQ 
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in  the  mining  and  mountainoos 
districts  of  Germany.  Many  years 
before,  he  said,  a  poor  devii  of  a 
labourer  passed  all  his  time  —  save 
that  portion  of  it  employed  in  earning 
a  bare  subsistence — in  wandering 
about  with  a  divining-rod,  seeking 
gold.  To  his  inexpressible  joy  the 
rod  one  day  gave  infallible  sign  of 
the  precious  metal.  But  he  lacked 
wherewith  to  work  the  vein.  So  he 
marked  the  spot  and  betook  himself 
to  an  Old  Waliachian  woman,  who 
was  reputed  to  have  saved  money, 
and  who  had  sometimes  counselled 
him  to  abandon  his  profitless  gold- 
hant,  and  resort  to  honest  industry 
for  a  living.  Feigning  to  take  her 
advice,  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  of 
her  a  hundred  florins  —  her  little  all 
— wherewith  to  buy  horse  and  cart. 
Instead  of  so  expending  it,  he  bought 
mining  tools,  hired  two  men,  and, 
after  a  week's  toil,  gold,  bright  virgin 
gold,  was  discovered  to  his  delighted 
gaze.  Hastening  to  the  mining  au- 
thorities, he  took  the  necessary  steps, 
and  paid  the  fees,  to  secure  his  right 
to  the  mine.  Advances  were  prof- 
fered him  on  all  hands,  and  so  rich 
did  the  vein  prove,  that  in  little  more 
than  a  year  he  was  a  wealthy  man, 
had  paid  the  old  woman  and  all  his 
creditors,  had  built  a  fine  house, 
drove  four  horses,  and  had  fifty  thou- 
sand ducats  in  his  chest.  One  day, 
fire  broke  out  in  the  village,  and  the 
first  house  consumed  was  that  of  the  old 
Waliachian  woman  who  had  lent  him 
her  savings.  The  flames  extended, 
until  the  proprietor  of  the  mine  feared 
for  his  dwelling  and  treasure,  and, 
thinking  the  latter  would  be  safer  in 
the  mine,  conveyed  it  thither,  and 
hid  it  in  a  secret  nook.  Before  morn- 
ing, however,  the  conflagration  was 
got  under,  with  the  loss  of  only  three 
houses.  Then  came  the  old  woman 
to  the  rich  nuner.  Her  cottage  was 
burnt  down,  her  little  store  of  florins 
had  disappeared,  she  had  not  bread 
to  eat,  and  craved  assistance  from  the 
man  she  had  so  greatly  obliged.  It 
was  harshly  refused,  and,  as  she  per- 
sisted, her  former  debtor  struck  her 
on  the  cheek  and  threatened  to  set 
his  dogs  at  her. 

"  God  shall  reward  you  according 
to  your  deeds ! "  cried  the  old  woman, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  his 


house,  and  another  in  the  direction  of 
the  mine,  whose  owner  did  not  heed 
her,  but  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
ofi^,  to  see  after  the  miners  and  t^e  a 
look  at  his  ducats.  But,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  entrance,  the  men  rushed 
to  meet  him.  "  Master ! "  they  cried, 
^^  the  mine  has  fallen  in ! ''  Pale  as  a 
corpse,  he  sprang  from  the  saddle  and 
hurried  into  the  stulm,  but  could  not 
advance  ten  fathoms.  Shaft,  stulm, 
passages,  all  had  fallen  in  and  filled 
up.  There  was  no  trace  of  them — 
and  of  course  none  of  the  chest  of 
ducats.  The  unfortunate  miner  beat 
his  breast  in  despau*.  Just  then  the 
sound  of  an  alarm  bell  was  borne  up- 
wards from  the  vidley :  the  fire  had 
broken  out  again,  and  his  house  was 
in  a  light  flame.  This  drove  him 
completely  frantic.  **  House  I  ducats  1 
gold  I "  he  shouted,  "  all  gone  I  Then 
the  devil  may  have  meT'  And  he 
rushed  like  a  madman  into  the  stulm. 
Scarcely  had  he  entered,  when  there 
was  a  terrible  noise  and  commotion. 
The  passage  had  closed  upon  him,  and 
the  last  trace  of  the  mine  was  ob- 
literated. Since  that  day,  many  had 
been  the  attempts  made  to  hit  upon 
the  old  vein,  but  none  had  succeeded. 
The  mountain  had  turned  to  solid 
rock,  and  the  gold  found  scarcely  re- 
paid extraction. 

Such  was  the  wild  tradition  of  the 
Oravitza  mine.  Dr  Neigebaur  had 
scarcely  heard  it  out,  and  completed 
his  subterranean  ramble,  when  his 
friend  Bach,  who  had  been  detained 
setting  a  miner's  broken  leg,  returned 
to  carry  him  off  to  Gurnja,  in  one 
of  the  sturdy  carriages  of  the  district, 
harnessed  with  four  Waliachian  horses. 
The  case  of  the  ill-treated  Jew  they 
were  going  to  see  was  rather  a  curious 
one.  A  party  of  well-armed  men — 
some  said  as  many  as  twenty — think- 
ing that  there  must  be  something 
worth  plundering  in  a  Jew's  house,  had 
forced  their  way  in,  bound  the  unfor- 
tunate old  Hebrew,  taken  everything 
they  fancied,  and  left  him  covered 
with  wounds  and  bruises.  At  the  first 
alarm  his  terrified  family  had  run  out 
into  the  street,  shrieking  for  help. 
The  whole  village  turned  out,  and 
surrounded  the  house,  and  the  men 
talked  of  arresting  the  robbers.  Thea 
came  forth,  as  for  a  parley,  one  of  the 
daring  depredators  of  the  Puzta,  and 
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appealed  to  the  Christian  feelings  of 
the  popalation.  ^^  Surely,*'  he  said, 
*^  you  will  not  meddle  with  honourable 
Christians  and  your  tme>believing 
brethren  because  they  are  taking 
away  a  few  dirty  florins  from  a  Jew, 
or  seize  them  and  send  them  before 
the  tribunals  for  the  sake  of  the 
wretched  Hebrew's  life?  Surely  we 
are  all  Christians  and  brothers  1  *'  The 
reasoning  was  admitted  as  good,  and 
the  villagers  looked  quietly  on  whilst 
the  robbers  took  their  departure  with 
bag,  baggage,  and  plunder,  followed 
by  the  lamentations  of  the  family  they 
had  reduced  to  beggary.  It  was  the 
unfortunate  father  of  this  family  whom 
the  two  physicians  went  to  visit,  but 
his  wounds  were  beyond  human  skill 
to  heal,  and,  leaving  him  at  the  point 
of  death,  they  set  out  again  for  Ora- 
Titza.  It  was  evening,  and,  as  they 
drove  across  the  desolate  heath,  they 
did  not  feel  quite  easy  as  to  the 
chances  of  the  road,  but  looked  out 
with  some  anxiety,  expecting  every 
moment  to  come  upon  a  plump  of 
Hungarian  spears,  bound,  not  upon 
chivalrous  enterprise,  but  unscrupu- 
lous pillage.  These  picturesque  high- 
waymen are  met  in  parties  five  or  six 
strong,  well  mounted,  and  armed  with 
sabre,  lance,  and  gun,  and  with  a  sort 
of  lasso  or  rope  for  catching  their 
prey.  Thus  equipped,  they  suddenly 
emerge  from  a  hollow  in  the  ground, 
the  shadow  of  a  thicket,  or  from 
amongst  the  tall  maize,  and  pounce 
upon  the  traveller. 

'^  At  a  distance,  in  the  bright  moon- 
light, the  driver  sees  something  glis- 
ten. Is  it  the  branches  of  the  willows 
rustled  by  the  breeze,  or  are  yonder 
dark  forms  those  of  men?  Not  a 
breath  of  wind  is  stiiring.  *  Betjars  I  * 
he  exclaims,  and  raises  high  his  whip. 
With  might  and  main  he  lashes  the 
lean  and  weary  horses,  which  spring 
forward  as  though  they  snuffed  the 
approaching  danger,  and  gallop  madly 
over  the  echoing  ground.  The  wheels 
no  longer  roll,  they  fly  over  stock  and 
stone,  over  hillocks  and  holes.  There 
ia  only  one  chance  of  escape,  and  that 
b  to  take  advantage  of  a  moment  when 
a  cloud  covers  the  moon,  or  when  a 
thicket  intervenes,  to  turn  off  in  an- 
other direction,  to  plunge  into  a  field 
of  lofty  maize,  or  to  lose  oneVself  in 
the  darkness.  But  the  clatter  of  hoofe 


comes  nearer  and  nearer.  The  cry, 
*  Hahol'  a  thousand  times  repeated, 
resounds  close  at  hand.  It  is  in 
vain !  yet  a  moment,  and  the  horse- 
men surround  the  vehicle.  One  grasps 
the  reins,  another  cuts  the  traces,  a 
third  drags  the  driver  from  his  box, 
and  the  others  the  travellers  from  the 
carriage." 

Feeling  no  desire  for  an  adventure 
of  this  kind,  and  their  imaginationa 
having  been  somewhat  wrought  upon 
by  the  robber  stories  with  which  they 
had  that  day  been  regaled,  the  two 
doctors  resolved  to  pass  the  night  at 
a  village  on  the  road,  where  Bach  had 
a  friend,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
place,  who  prided  himself  on  his  cel- 
lar, and  whose  aunt's  baked  fowls 
were  the  best  in  the  Banat.  A  most 
hospitable  reception  awaited  them. 
Crossing  a  little  bridge  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  magistrate's  house,  they 
were  forthwith  surrounded  by  ser- 
vants with  torches  and  lanterns, 
whilst  a  whole  pack  of  dogs  barked 
joyfully  around  their  weary  team,  and 
a  large  family  of  young  porkers 
gmnted  a  welcome  of  savoury  pro- 
mise. Five  minutes  later  the  two 
doctors  were  seated  at  a  massive 
oaken  table,  in  company  with  the  judge 
and  with  a  young  Magyar,  remark- 
able for  a  black  beard  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  whilst  a  terrible  racket 
in  the  poultry-yard  announced  that 
the  judge's  aunt  was  intent  on  hospi- 
table cares ;  and  a  braided  hussar,  the 
magistrate's  official  servant,  brought 
bottles  and  glasses.  Dr  Bach  in- 
quired if  the  Guruja  robbers  had  been 
captured?  The  judge  replied  by  a 
negative,  and  as  if  rather  surprised  at 
the  question.  Somebody  had  brought 
in  a  ramrod  belonging  to  one  of  thenii 
and  that  was  all  he  expected  ever  to 
see  of  the  pqor  Jew's  murderers.  Dr 
Bach  protested  that,  if  that  was  the 
way  matters  were  managed  in  Hun- 
gary, he  would  rather  be  a  robber 
than  an  honest  man.  The  judge 
pleaded  the  state  of  transition  in 
which  the  country  found  itself.  The 
Magyar  maintained  that  things  went 
£ar  better  when  the  Hungarians  go- 
verned themselves,  and  appealed  to 
Dr  Bach  if  robberies  were  ever  heard 
of  then?  Bach  could  not  say,  but 
remembered  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
hanging  and  shooting   during   that 
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period,  and  instanced  the  martyrdom 
of  a  judge  Strang  np  without  trial  or 
sentence.  As  there  was  no  regnlar 
executioner  at  hand,  a  knacker  was 
compelled  to  officiate,  and  managed 
the  business  so  clumsily  that  the  vic- 
tim fell  twice  from  the  fatal  tree.  This 
was  fun  for  the  lookers-on ;  he  was 
only  a  vad  rdcz^  (wild  Servian,)  they 
said,  and  they  seemed  qoite  sorry 
wh^n  a  third  essay  proved  more  see- 
c&s^%l,  and  their  sport  was  at  an  end. 
The*  Magyar,  indignant  at  this  tale, 
which  he  did  not,  however,  attempt  to 
refute,iStill  maintained  that  there  was 
less  security  than  in  the  days  of  Hnn- 
garian  rule.  This  Dr  Bach  did  not 
deny.  He  admitted  that  there  was 
little  enough  safety  for  anybody,  ex- 
cept the  robbers  themselves,  who  were 
often  in  league  with  the  judges. 
Cattle  were  lifted,  horses  stolen,  Jews 
plundered,  travellers  picked  off  npon 
the  high-road;  e^eiy  finger  was 
pointed  at  the  offenders,  and  stiU  they 
dwelt  unmolested  in  their  vUlages. 
^'  How  long  is  it,"said  Dr  Bach,  ''since 
a  robber  went  to  a  judge,  and  said  to 
him,  '  Spectabilis^  I  have  done  a  good 
stroke  of  business ;  here  is  a  part  of 
the  profits  for  you  1*  The  robbco*  went 
his  way,  a  great  noise  was  made 
about  the  robbeiy.  The  judge  sent 
out  heydukes  in  all  directions,  and 
stormed,  and  swore  he  would  hang  the 
knaves — but  the  knaves  were  never 
caught.  How  long  is  it  since  the  rob- 
bers of  Y plundered  a  man  upon 

the  BvLzta^  (heath,)  taking  rings, 
watch,  money,  and  all  he  had.  The 
man  went  to  the  judge  to  ask  assist- 
ance and  redress,  and  saw  upon  the 
judge's  table  his  own  handkerchief,  in 
which  the  robbers,  who  had  preceded 
him  only  by  five  minutes,  had  wrap- 
ped their  free-will  offering  to  the 
fanctionary!  What  did  the  ^pecto- 
bilis?  Instead  of  hunting  down  the 
robbers,  he  had  five-and-twenty  blows 
of  a  stick  administered  to  their  victim, 
as  reward  for  recognising  the  hand- 
kerchief. The  story  of  the  coat-tail 
is  very  recent.  A  person  who  had 
been  robbed  entered  the  cabinet  of  a 
judge,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  piece  of 
a  coat-skirt,  which  he  had  torn  from 
the  robber  whilst  struggling  with  him. 
With  the  judge  was  a  man  in  whose 
coat  that  very  piece  was  deficient. 
The  plundered  man  immediately  de- 


nounced him  as  his  assailant ;  he  re- 
cognised him  perfectly,  and  there  was 
the  torn  garment  for  proof.  Where* 
upon  the  upright  magistrate  straight- 
way, sent  the  accuser  to  prison  for 
calumniating  a  respectable  man,  and 
thns  gave  the  delinquent  time  to 
escape.*'  Dr  Bach's  scandalous  anec- 
dotes .were  interrupted  by  the  en* 
tranee  of  the  domestic  keeper,  preced- 
ing the  judge's  estimable  aunt,  with 
the  baked  population  of  an  eatirs  hso- 
coop.  Behind  the  lady  came  a  tall^ 
broad-diooldered,  bearded  man,  whom 
the  master  of  the  house  greeted  as 
Herr  Sickerheifg-Cinnmissair,  (com- 
missary of  public  security,)  and  who 
came  to  prove  how  very  insecure  tiie 
country  was  by  reporting  that,  only  a 
few  homrs  before,  nine  armed  men 
had  entered  a  neighbouring  village, 
posted  sentries^  surrounded  the  house 
of  a  rich  baker,  taken  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  plunder  it,  wounded  one  of 
two  soldiers  who  chanced  to  passv 
and  finally  retreated  in  good  ordsr 
with  their  booty.  The  country  behag 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants disarmed,  the  banditti  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  Representations  bsd 
been  made  to  thegeneral  commanding. 
''  Defend  yourselves  with  sticks  !^ 
was  his  reply— of  itself  a  mockery. 
And  so,  as  Dr  Bach  said,  in  spite  of 
judges  and  security-commissaries,  the 
robbers  were  nearly  the  only  people 
in  the  province  whose  lives  and  chat- 
tels were  safe.  Becent  accounts  fh)m 
Hungary  do  not  argue  a  very  im- 
proved state  of  things  in  the  winter 
of  1852,  from  that  which  existed  in 
the  summer  of  1850. 

On  his  return  to  Oravitsa,  DrNeige- 
baur  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
a  Wallachian  wedding,  of  which  he 
gives  an  interesting  account  in  his 
usual  lively  and  characteristic  style* 
One  of  its  most  notable  peculiarities 
was  the  difference  of  age  between 
bride  and  bridegroom,  the  former 
being  much  the  older  of  the  two,  such 
nndesirable  disparity  being  not  the 
exception,  but  almost  the  rule  of  the 
humbler  classes  in  that  district.  Every 
chief  of  a  family  marries  his  son  as 
early  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife's  aid  and  service  in  the  house- 
hold, whilst,  upon  a  similar  selfish 
calculation,  he  keeps  his  daughter 
single  as*  long  as  may  be.    The  wed- 
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diog  over,  Dr  Neigebaar  reascended 
ibo  Danube  to  Karlowitz,  whence  be 
proposed  visiting  the  battle-fields  of 
the  late  war.  On  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture, whilst  seeking  a  i^ide,  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a 
young  officer  who  had  been  all  through 
the  war,  and  who  proposed  revisiting 
the  ground  lie  had  fought  over  but  a 
year  previously.  The  Doctor  joyfully 
accepted  his  ofier  of  companionship, 
and,  with  three  horses,  they  entered 
a  boat  to  cross  the  Danube.  A  strik- 
ing and  atfecting  incident  occurred 
during  the  passage.  To  a  plaintive 
melancholy  air,  the  boatmen,  when  at 
a  short  distance  from  shore,  began  to 
sing  a  naricanje  or  dirge,  such  as  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  South  Sclavonians 
to  chant  over  their  dead.  When  they 
ceased,  the  officer  asked  them  whose 
fate  they  thus  bewailed. 

**  Look  yonder,  sir,**  one  of  them 
replied,  pointing  with  his  oar  to  a 
place  where  something  white  appear- 
ed upon  the  river's  surface.  "  Do 
you  not  sec  the  human  head  upon 
the  water?  It  is  that  of  a  ^(agyar 
officer,  a  tender  mother's  darling,  a 
daintily-bred  lad,  who,  last  summer, 
dragged  himself,  covered  with  wounds, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Danube.  A  com- 
passionate Servian  woman  took  him 
into  her  house,  nursed  him  like  her 
own  child,  and  did  all  she  could  to 
save  his  life.  But  all  was  of  no  use, 
and  in  three  days  he  was  dead,  and 
we  buried  the  poor  boy  in  the  meadow 
next  the  river.  This  spring  the  waters 
overflowed  the  meadow,  and  have  not 
again  retreated.  And  thus  has  the 
poor  Magyar  been  washed  out  of  his 
dry  grave,  and  has  come  to  a  wet 
one,  and  doubtless  has  no  notion  how 
it  happened.  But  we  never  come  this 
way  without  singing  him  a  naricanje^ 
since  neither  his  mother  nor  his  sister 
can  sin^  him  one ;  for  surely  they 
little  think  that  he  is  lying  in  water 
and  mud,  hard  by  Karlowitz." 

Gazing  in  the  direction  indicated, 
the  travellers  distinguished  the  out- 
lines of  a  human  body  in  a  shallow 
part  of  the  stream  not  far  from  the 
l>ank.  The  head  had  wasted  away 
to  a  bare  skull,  the  eddies  of  the 
stream  played  with  the  thin  arms, 
and  the  tattered  remains  of  a  my 
military  cloak  floated  in  the  sonshlne 
00  the  water.     The  effect   of  the 


ghastly  object  was  heightened  by  the 
melancholy  aspect  of  the  scenery,  as 
the  travellers  approached,  after  half 
an  hour's  descent  of  the  Danube,  the 
convent  of  Kovil,  the  goal  of  their 
little  voyage.  Surrounded  by  poplars 
and  willow-trees,  and  reflected  in  the 
still  waters,  then  perfectly  calm  and 
clear,  the  ruins  of  the  Ser>'ian  con- 
vent rose  upon  the  very  brink  of  the 
Danube.  Right  and  left  the  eye  met 
nothing  but  an  endless  and  weari- 
somely uniform  expanse  of  reeds.  Not 
a  single  inequality  of  surface,  grassy 
hillock,  or  wooded  knoll,  varied  the 
monotony  of  the  scene,  whose  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  stork  or  wild- 
duck.  The  convent  was  as  still  as 
the  stream  and  swamps  that  sur- 
rounded it.  It  consists  of  a  singlo 
house,  whose  upper  portion  was  for- 
meriy  tenanted  by  the  archimandrite, 
the  lower  being  divided  into  cells  for 
the  monks.  But  PerczeKs  torch  has 
passed  that  way;  and  when  Dr 
Neigebanr  visited  the  place,  the  mi  us 
afforded  scanty  shelter  to  six  monks 
and  the  needy  family  of  their  convent 
servant.  Only  one  monk  was  at 
home,  a  venerable  white -bearded 
man,  bowed  with  age,  who  joyfully 
greeted  the  Doctor's  companion  as  an 
acquaintance  whom  he  believed  to 
have  remained  on  one  of  Hungary's 
bloody  battle-fields.  The  old  man 
showed  them  over  the  place,  bitterly 
bewailing  the  havoc  war  had  played 
with  his  tranquil  abode.  ^*  Small 
respect,"  he  said,  "  did  Pcrczel  show 
for  sacred  things  when  he  passed 
here  in  April  last  year,  on  his  retreat 
to  Peterwardein,  after  the  lost  battle 
ofMoachorin.  We  had  all  fled.  The 
convent  was  empty.  On  onr  return^ 
we  not  only  found  it  in  ashes,  but 
the  graves  bad  been  opened  and 
profaned,  the  bones  of  the  dead  scat- 
tered about,  the  mouldering  corpses 
thrown  into  the  wells,  whilst  half- 
burnt  fragments  of  the  coffins  were 
found  at  the  places  where  the  sacri- 
legions  horde  had  had  their  watch- 
fires.  We  collected  the  bones  and 
buried  them  in  one  grave."  lie  led 
the  way  to  the  larger  of  the  two 
churches.  A  grave -stone  of  red 
marble,  wrenched  from  the  earth, 
lay  across  the  entrance,  and  they 
bad  to  climb  over  it.  The  interior 
of  the  building  had  once  been  magnl- 
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ficent.  All  splendour  had  now  dis- 
appeared. The  walls  were  blackened 
with  smoke,  and  disfigured  by  innu- 
merable bullet- mai'ks.  An  image  of 
the  Virgin  had  served  as  target  to  the 
soldiery.  The  marble  pavement  was 
torn  up  and  broken,  and  the  vaults 
exposed  to  view. 

"  Where  is  her  grave  ?  "  anxiously 
inquired  the  officer  of  the  old  monk. 

^^  There,  sir,  to  the  right,  near  the 
entrance,  there  lies  Maria  Stratimiro- 
vich,  the  young  wife  of  the  Servian 
leader,  who  died  on  the  4th  August 
1848,  killed  by  the  terrible  emotions 
occasioned  her  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  and  especially  by  the 
political  discord  in  her  own  family — 
her  father  being  an  enthusiastic  Ser- 
vian, and  her  brother,  Stephen  Zako, 
as  zealous  a  Magyar.  She  it  was 
whom  Perczel's  soldiers  chiefly  sought 
when  they  ransacked  the  graves.  But 
a  miracle  protected  her.  Her  resting- 
place  escaped  discovery." 

The  future  historian  of  the  Hun- 
garian war  will  find  the  latter  half 
of  Dr  Neigebaur's  second  volume 
quite  worth  an  attentive  perusal, 
containing,  as  it  does,  a  lucid  and 
interesting  account  of  some  of  the 
most  important  movements  and  ac- 
tions of  the  campaign,  given  to  the 
Doctor  upon  the  ground  by  his  mili- 
tary companion.  The  chapter  en- 
titled ^^  Kac  and  the  Roman  Sconces," 
is  a  particularly  graphic  and  well- 
told  narrative  of  the  battle  which 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
future  course  and  termination  of  the 
war.  We  cannot  here  do  more  than 
cite  the  heroism  of  Stratimirovich 
who,  when  his  Servians  were  in 
confusion,  and  on  the  eve  of  flight, 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt  to  commit 
suicide.  ^^  Go ! "  he  said,  to  his 
faltering  followers — "  go,  all  of  ye, 
whilst  I  remain  and  blow  out  my 
brains ;  for,  to  share  your  flight,  or 
perish  by  the  enemy^s  hands,  were 
equal  disgrace!"  The  threat  was 
effectual — the  Servians  again  turned 
their  faces  to  the  foe,  and,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  drove  them  back 
to  Neusatz.  Thither  Dr  Neigebanr 
and  his  friend  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps, and,  after  passing  a  ni^t  in 
the  same  damp  crib  at  the  White 


Ship  which  the  Doctor  had  formerly 
shared  with  Hassan  the  pipe-maker, 
set  out  next  morning  for  the  pleasant 
village  of  Eulpin.     ^^  Like  four  black 
flashes  of  lightning,"  writes  the  Doc- 
tor in  his  usual  fresh  and  pleasant 
strain,  ^^  sped  the  stallions,  harnessed 
to  our  light  carriage,    through  the 
bright  sunny  morning.    The  sleeves 
of  the  peasant  drivers — who  seemed 
to  consider  it  an  honour  to  drive  an 
officer  to  whose  name  was  attached 
the  memory  of  many  a  bold  enter- 
prise— fluttered  in  the  piping  breeze ; 
the  whips  cracked,  the  manes  stream- 
ed, the  earth  groaned  beneath  the 
hoofs,  and  the  cloud  of  dust  that 
enveloped  carriage  and  horses  might 
have    made   the   distant    passenger 
believe  that  all  the  hussars  who  lay 
buried  around  in  the  cool  soil  of  the 
puzta^  had  risen  from  their  graves, 
and  were  charging,  in  serried  squa- 
dron,   to  -plunder  and   burn   some 
Servian  village."    At  Pirosch,  horses 
were  chang^,  and  whilst  this  was 
doing,  the  travellers  entered  the  inn. 
Here  was   considerable   excitement 
amongst  a  partv  of  peasants,  who 
sat  at  a  table  in  theur  loose  linen 
trousers,   wide -sleeved  shirts,    and 
bluejackets,  with  their  cocked  hats 
on  one  side  of  their  heads,  and  their 
short  pipes  stuck  under  their  black 
mustaches.    A  man,  apparently  from 
the  town,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  summer 
stuff,  of  a  large  lattice- work  pattern, 
with  spurs  on  his  boots,  a  riding- 
whip  under  his  arm,  and  a  white 
'^  democrat "  (hat  so  called)  on  his 
head,    paced   the   little  room  with 
jingling  strides. 

"  Acquitted,  say  you?  "  exclaimed 
the  peasants,  almost  with  one  voice, 
just  as  the  Doctor  entered  the  room, 
and  striking  their  fists  upon  the  table. 
"  Acquitted  like  a  saint  I  Declared 
innocent  as  a  child !  Washed  as  clean 
as  the  durty  floor  of  your  rooms  at 
Christmas!  May  become ofr^^esTMiii* 
any  minute,  if  he  only  pleases ! "  cried 
the  bespurred  man,  his  voice  rising 
into  a  yell  as  he  spoke,  whilst  at 
every  sentence,  as  if  to  clench  its 
tmth,  he  lashed  the  aur  with  his  riding- 
whip  till  it  whistled  again. 

^^£h,  but  that  must—"  the  pea- 
sants began  to  object. 


*  A  Hungarian  title,  equiyalent  to  that  of  Count. 
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**  What  must?  who  must?"  inter- 
rupted the  man  in  lattice  -  work, 
spreading  oat  his  legs,  colossus  fa- 
shion, and  propping  himself  with  both 
hands  npon  the  table.  ^*  Has  any 
one  of  yon  anything  to  object  to  his 
acquittal?"  And  again  he  paced  the 
floor  with  long  impatient  strides. 

^*I  was  there  at  the  time!'*  said 
one  of  the  peasants.  ^^I  heard  the 
thing  myself!" 

"  Then  go  and  say  so,  if  you  have 
the  courage!"  retorted  the  gentle- 
man with  the  horsewhip.  ^*  Acquitted 
and  released,  I  tell  yon !  I  saw  him 
yesterday  at  S— — ,  at  the  tavern ; — 
drank  wine  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
blood  in  his  life." 

"  Perhaps  you  were  deceived  by  a 
resemblance,  Mr  Notary,"  suggested 
one  of  the  peasants. 

"  Deceived  ?  "  repeated  the  notary, 
laughing  out  loud — *^  I  deceived  ?  And 
what  if  I  show  you  in  black  and 

white  that  C is  acquitted  and 

free  ?    What  will  you  say  then  ?  " 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  replied  the 
other.  ^^  It  is  possible  there  may  be 
two  of  the  same  name,  and  that  one 
of  them  is  really  innocent." 

'^But  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is 

C ,  the  same  C — — ,  the  C 

who  had  the  two  old  men  shot  at 
Kula?" 

The  peasants  shook  their  heads  and 
said  nothing. 


'^I  was  then  at  K- 


»» 


said  one 

of  them,  an  elderly  man,  after  a  pause 
of  some  duration,  ^^  a  few  days  before 
the  Magyars  had  plundered  our  vil- 
lage, and  I  had  fled.    In  the  whole 

of  K not  a  single  Servian  was  to 

be  seen.  The  Hungarian  Commissary 
had  forced  them  Sn  to  leave  in  one 
day ;  and  I  myself  was  protected  only 
by  my  knowledge  of  Hungarian.  One 
morning  I  met,  outside  the  place,  two 
old  Servians,  grey-haired  men,  ema- 
ciated, and  in  tattered  clothes.  They 
were  the  two  oldest  inhabitants  of 

K ,    Nica    Marian,    and    Gaja 

Grozdic.  *  Whence  come  you  ?  *  I 
asked  them.  ^From  the  swamps,' 
they  answered :  *  we  live  there  in  con- 
cealment, with  the  sky  for  our  sole 
roof;  but  the  women  and  children 
are  dying  of  hunger  and  fever,  so  we 

are  going  to  the  Commissary  atK , 

to  beg  him,  in  God's  name,  and  for 
our  poor  children's  sake,  to  suffer  us 


to  return  to  oar  homes.*  And  the 
two  old  men  entered  the  place,  and 

got  themselves  conducted  to  C . 

With  a  sort  of  foreboding  of  evil,  I 
followed  them,  and  stationed  myself 
under  a  tree  in  front  of  the  house, 
whilst  Nica  Marian  and  Gaza  Grozdic 
were  inside,  supplicating  the  Com- 
missary. I  could  make  out  oothing 
but  crying  and  carsing,  and  then  two 
shots,  that  seemed  to  go  through  my 
heart.  It  is  all  over  with  them,  I 
thought.  That  evening  the  heydnke 
came  into  the  tavern,  and  sat  down 
to  a  bottle  of  wine.  Some  Hungarian 
peasants  joined  him.  ^  What  is  there 
new,  Janos  ? '  asked  they.  *  Nothing,' 
answered  he;  ^we  shot  a  couple  of 
vad  raczok  in  the  court  of  the  house, 
two  decrepid  old  dogs !  You  should 
have  seen  how  the  rascals  knelt  before 
his  worship,  the  Commissary,  and 
embraced  his  knees,  and  wanted  him 

to  let  them  come  back  to  K 1 

But  his  worship  is  a  true  Magyar  and 
a  patriot,  and  not  the  man  to  be  mol- 
lified by  a  couple  of  old  wild  Baczen, 
^^  Hallo  there!"  he  calls  to  me; 
^^  what  are  we  to  do  with  these  Servian 
beasts  ?  "  '*  Beat  them  well,  and  kick 
them  out,  your  worship,"  says  I. 
"  No,  not  that,"  said  he.  "  Then  send 
them  before  the  tribunal,"  I  answered. 
^*  The  tribunal  would  let  them  escape ; 
the  knaves  have  done  nothing,"  said 
his  worship.  Hien  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  a  bit,  and  at  last, — **  I 
tell  you  what,  Janos,"  said  he,  **  take 
them  out  into  the  coart  and  shoot 
them,  and  so  we  shall  be  quit  of  the 
dogs!"  I  did  not  need  twice  telling, 
but  bound  the  old  ruffians  at  once, 
and  shot  them  down  like  mad  hounds.' 
And  then,"  concluded  the  peasant, 
^^  I  got  to  know  what  had  been  done 
with  the  poor  fellows;  but  what 
could  I  do  ?  " 

"  And  now,"  said  the  notary,  "  yon 
know  also  what  has  bc^n  done  to  the 
commissary.  If  he  comes  to  be  o6er- 
gespan,  and  hears  that  you  heard  the 
two  shots,  he  will  have  a  bench  put 
nnder  your  belly  and  fifty  blows  upon 
your  back,  as  a  reward  for  not  having 
fallen  dead  upon  the  spot." 

*^  That  is  not  the  worst  that  might 
occur  I  "  interposed  another  peasant. 
^*  There  might  happen  to  you  what 

happened  to  the  Pope  of  Z .    The 

Hungarian  commissary  viewed  him 
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uofovoorablj,  bnt  knew  not  exaetlj 
how  to  work  his  will  npon  him.  One 
day,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  asked 
him  to  dine  with  him.  The  Pope, 
Bospecting  no  harm,  drove  over.  The 
eommissary  sat  alone  with  him  in  his 
room,  and  drank  to  him  again  and 
again.  The  poor  Pope  coald  not 
imagine  to  what  he  owed  snch  a 
great  honour.  At  last,  when  the 
Pope  had  had  more  wine  than  enough, 
the  commissary  drew  a  pistol.  *  Yon 
have  drunk,  jou  Servian  dog,'  he 
cried,  ^  and  now  pay  I  *  And  he  shot 
his  gnest  through  the  heart.  Then  he 
call^  his  servant,  wrapp^  the  body 
in  a  doak,  bade  the  Pope's  coachman 
pat  his  horses  to,  and  then,  with  help 
of  his  servant,  lifted  the  corpse  into 
the  carriage.  *  Now  drive  your  drunk- 
en master  home,'  cried  he  to  the  coach- 
man, *and  have  a  care  he  does  not 
fall  into  the  snow.*  The  coachman 
drove  home,  and  it  was  only  when 
they  came  to  lift  the  Pope  from  the 
carriage  that  they  found  he  was  shot 
dead.'^ 

The  indignant  peasants  had  got 
into  a  narrative  vein,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  departm*e  alone  prevented  Dr 
Neigebaur  from  hearing  further  re- 
velations of  Hungarian  misrule,  re- 
velations that  may  be  discredited  by 
partisans,  but  of  whose  foundation  in 
truth  there  can  unfortunately  be  little 
doubt.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
there  was  much  mutual  aggravation. 
Dr  Neigebaur  confirms  the  worst 
accounts  we  have  met  with  of  the  ill 
blood  subsisting  between  the  various 
races  that  make  up  the  population 
of  Hungary.  From  Eulpin  the  doc- 
tor proceeded  to  the  town  of  Temerin, 
the  scene  of  some  desperate  fighting 
in  the  month  of  August  1848,  when, 
by  a  night  attack,  Stratimirovich  and 
his  servants  wrenched  it  from  its 
Hungarian  garrison.  Accidentally, 
or  by  design,  the  place  was  set  on 
fire,  a  high  wind  fanned  the  fiames, 
and  the  victors  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  conquest,  of  which,  in 
the  morning,  bnt  a  heap  of  ruins 
remained.  Two- and- twenty  months 
later,  Dr  Neigebaur  visited  the  place, 
accompanied  by  one  who  had  taken 
part  in  its  storming.  As  yet  there 
were  no  signs  of  rebuilding.  The 
roofless  houses  looked  sadly  deso- 
lato.    Scarcely  one-half  of  the  popu- 


lation had  returned,  and  wretched 
was  the  plight  of  most  of  those  who 
had.  The  travellers  entered  a  court, 
where  a  family  had  established  itself. 
A  roof  of  reeds  scarcely  sheltered 
them  from  the  rain.  A  trunk,  some 
straw  for  a  bed,  a  jug,  and  the  image 
of  a  saint,  composed  the  whole  furni- 
ture of  the  place.  In  one  comer  a 
quantity  of  rusty  iron — horse-shoes, 
axes,  chairs,  fittings  of  carriages,  and 
the  like — picked  out  of  the  ruins,  was 
oarefuUy  collected.  In  another  comer 
of  the  court,  npon  a  patoh  of  earth 
a  few  yards  square,  was  a  wretohed 
kitohen  -  garden,  where  beans  and 
cabbage  grew.  **  Yon  have  sad  times 
of  it,"  said  the  Servian  officer,  in 
Hungarian,  to  a  woman  who  came  to 
meet  the  strangers.  Sad  enough  they 
were,  she  said,  but  she  and  hers  con- 
soled themselves  with  the  thought 
that  they  had  not  brought  their  mis- 
fortunes npon  themselves.  They  wish- 
ed no  war,  and  would  have  given  up 
the  place,  but  the  Hungarian  gentle- 
men would  not  hear  of  it,  and  so  ruhi 
overtook  them.  Cold  and  hunger 
had  been  her  lot  all  the  previous 
winter,  but  now  there  was  grain  in 
the  ground,  and  between  that  and 
harvest- time  some  houses  would  be 
built.  As  yet,  all  their  efibrts  had 
been  directed  to  establish  mills  to  grind 
their  com  when  they  got  it.  The 
first  thing  was  bread  to  eat,  the  second 
a  roof  to  eat  it  under.  At  Temer- 
in, the  Servians  had  destroyed  the 
place  and  occasioned  all  this  misery ; 
a  few  miles  ofl^,  at  St  Thomas,  the 
Hungarians  had  had  their  turn.  For 
one  year  and  a  half,  the  fields  and 
moors  between  the  two  places  were 
the  scene  of  daily  and  desperate  con- 
flicts, and  on  either  side  the  road  are 
the  graves  of  thousands  of  stout  com- 
batants. Dr  Neigebaur's  closing  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  St  Thomas,  and  to 
its  heroic  defence  by  the  Servians, 
whose  final  defeat,  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  threw  the  whole  of  the 
Bachkor  into  the  hands  of  the  Hun- 
garians. The  tale  has  been  often  told, 
but  still  the  Doctor  contrives  to  make 
this  chapter  as  interesting  as  any 
in  his  book.  We  are  compelled  to 
limit  our  extracts  from  it  to  a  few 
reflections  suggested  to  him  by  a 
stroll  through  the  town,  and  by  the 
traces  of  barbarous  violence  he  there 
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witnessed.  Until  its  capture  by 
Pcrczel,  the  place  had  suffered  little. 
But  Perczers  presence  in  a  conquered 
place  implied  fire,  pillage,  and  pro- 
fanation of  all  things  holy.  And 
whilst  on  this  subject,  Dr  Neigebaur 
expresses  himself  as  follows : — 

"The  memoirs  of  Hungarian  no- 
tables, and  the  published  accounts 
of  recent  events  in  Hungary,  are 
inexhaustible  in  discriptions  of  the 
cruelties  exercised  by  the  Servians.  It 
has  been  the  fashion — indeed  a  condi- 
tion of  a  liberal  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject— to  attribute  robbery,  murder, 
every  excess  and  cruelty,  in  short, 
exclusively  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Hungarians.  The  Hungarian  news- 
papers, of  the  years  1&48-49,  have 
given  this  tone,  and  whoever  writes 
about  Hungary  cannot  sufficiently  put 
forward  the  humanity  and  chivalry 
with  which  the  Magyars  carried  on 
the  war,  and  the  barbarity  displayed 
by  the  *Raizen.'  But  let  any  one 
travel  through  South  Hungary,  and  see 
the  Servian  places  in  which  Hungarian 
troops,  the  Hungarian  places  which 
Servian  troops,  entered,  and  he  will 
assuredly  dissent  from  an  opinion  that 
threatens  to  introduce  an  untruth  into 
history.  I  write  now  of  what  I  have 
myself  seen,  and  all  who  have  written 
otherwise  have  either  seen  nothing, 
and  have  not,  like  myself,  taken  the 
trouble  to  traverse  the  country  in  all 
directions,  or  they  have  wilfully  sup- 
pressed a  portion  of  the  truth.  I  write 
as  I  now  do,  although  fully  aware 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  thousands,  no  man 
can  be  of  enlightened  political  opinions 
who  is  not  ready  to  pin  his  faith  to  the 
humanity  with  which  the  Hungarians 
canied  on  the  war ;  and  I  affirm  that 
Austria,  that  Germany,  that  the  world 
in  general,  has  no  conception  of  the 
degree  of  inhumanity  with  which  the 
Hungarian'  army  played  havoc  in 
South  Hungary.  I  shall  be  asked  for 
facts.  I  do  not  confine  myself  to 
mere  assertions ;  in  the  course  of  my 
wanderings  I  have  brought  forward 
many  facts,  and  I  will  now  bring 
forward  more." 


The  Doctor  then  describes  the  as- 
pect of  St  Thomas,  and  especially  of 
its  church,  which  had  been  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Greek 
convent  at  Kovil.  And  he  establishes 
one  striking  difference  between  the 
conduct  of  the  two  parties.  Daring 
the  whole  of  his  travels,  he  did  not 
meet  with  a  single  Hungarian  church 
which  the  Servians  had  in  the  slight- 
est degree  profaned,  although  oppor- 
tunities were  certainly  not  wanting, 
since,  in  almost  every  place  inha- 
bited by  Servians,  there  are  both 
Evangelical  and  Catholic  churches, 
with  congregations  composed  of  the 
Servians*  mortal  foes.  But  he  adds 
that,  as  far  as  he  went  through  the 
country,  he  found  no  place,  through 
which  the  Hungarians  had  even 
merely  passed,  where  the  Servian 
church  had  not  been  profaned,  ra- 
vaged, burned,  and  put  to  the  most 
filthy  uses. 

"  We  left  the  church.  On  the  pub- 
lic square  was  a  troop  of  young  girls. 
The  bagpiper  played,  and  they  danced. 
Music  and  dancing  amongst  ruins! 
It  bespeaks  a  prodigious  elasticity  of 
soul.  There  were  only  girls  dancing, 
however,  and  young  newly-married 
women,  who,  amongst  the  Servians, 
enjoy  certain  privileges  of  maiden- 
hood for  a  year  after  marriage.  One 
girl  was  particularly  remarkable  for 
her  high  spirits.  I  asked  her  why 
she  was  so  joyous  ? 

"  ^  Perczel  has  burnt  my  honse 
down!'  she  gaily  answered.  *Were 
I  sad,  I  should  get  no  husband  to 
give  me  another.' 

"  The  young  men  sat  or  stood  upon 
beams  and  fragments  of  wall,  without 
the  circle  of  dancers. 

"  *  Why  do  you  not  dance  ?'  the 
officer  asked  them. 

"'Sir,'  was  the  reply,  'since  we 
learned  to  fight,  we  have  forgotten 
how  to  dance.' " 

Thus  characteristically  does  Dr 
Neigebanr  close  his  narrative.  A 
more  agreeable  and  interesting  Grer- 
man  book  of  the  class  has  not,  for  a 
long  time,  come  under  our  notice. 
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"  It's  a*  because  ye  will  have  your 
ain  gate.  What  ails  ye  to  sta^  ae 
night  langer  at  hame  ?  Black  March 
weather,  and  no  a  star  in  the  sky ; 
and  me  your  married  wife,  John  Rin- 
toul  1 " 

"  Eh,  Euphie,  woman  I " 

John  Rintonl  made  no  other  an- 
swer; but  he  scratched  his  black  head 
dubiously,  and  throwing  one  wistful 
glance  at  his  pretty  wife,  as  she  ga- 
thered herself  up  in  her  elbow-chair, 
cast  another  at  the  window,  through 
which  the  lowering  sky  without,  met 
him  with  an  answering  frown.  The 
wind  was  whistling  wildly  round  the 
point,  which  deprived  the  waves  in 
Elie  bay  of  their  full  share  of  the  tur- 
moil without;  but  even  here,  shel- 
tered though  it  was,  the  roll  of  the 
surf  on  the  shore  sounded  like  a  per- 
petual cannonade  ;  and  the  dark  sky 
lowered  upon  the  dark  water,  with 
only  the  fierce  crest  of  a  wave,  or  the 
breast  of  some  benighted  sea-mew, 
desperately  fluttering  to  its  nest,  to 
break  the  universal  blackness  of  the 
Gtorm. 

Scarcely  the  breadth  of  an  ordinary 
street  interposes  between  this  window 
and  the  high-water  mark  to  which 
these  waves  have  reached  to-night. 
The  room  has  a  boarded  floor,  very 
clean  and  whito,  just  brightened  here 
and  there  with  a  faint  trace  of  the 
golden  sand  which  Captain  Kintoul 
crushes  under  his  heel,  as  he  sways 
himself  between  his  wife's  chair  and 
the  window.  The  twilight  is  slowly 
darkening  into  night — all  the  earlier 
for  this  squall ;  and  the  fire-light  leaps 
about  all  the  corners,  throwing  a  bril- 
liant illumination  upon  the  bed  before 
it,  with  its  magnificent  patchwork 
quilt,  and  curtains  of  red  and  white 
linen.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the 
chest  of  drawers  stands  solemnly,  con- 
scious of  its  own  importance,  support- 
ing, with  sober  dignity,  the  looking- 
glass,  and  the  family  Bible,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  grandest  shells.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  door,  gravely  dis- 
coursing with  those  fugitive  moments 
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whose  course  it  tells,  the  eight-dav 
clock,  sagacious  and  self-absorbed, 
glorifies  the  wall  with  the  carvings  of 
its  mahogany  case.  There  is  a  small 
round  taole — mahogany  too,  with  a 
raised  ledge  round  it,  like  the  edge  of 
a  tray — in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
On  ordinary  occasions,  this  table 
stands  in  a  comer,  tilted  np  into  the 
perpendicular,  for  display,  and  not  for 
use;  but  to-night  Mrs  Rintoul  has 
had  a  solemn  tea,  and  her  table,  in 
all  its  magnificence,  has  been  doing 
service,  as  on  a  veiy  great  occasion, 
though  only  a  family  party  have  as- 
sembled round  it.  One  still  sits  by 
it,  playing  abstractedly  with  its  carved 
rim.  You  can  see  his  blue  sailor- 
dress,  his  short  black  curls,  and  how 
his  face  is  half-turned  towards  Agnes 
Raebum  by  the  fireside  yonder ;  but 
a  brown  hand,  well  formed,  though 
scarred  and  weatherbeaten,  supports 
his  forehead,  and  the  face  itself  is  in 
shadow. 

Mrs  Rintoul  sitting  there,  half- 
angry,  half-crying,  in  her  elbow-chair 
— at  present  convinced  that  she  has 
said  something  unanswerable — was 
Euphie  Raebum  a  year  ago,  the  belle 
and  toast  of  Elie.  The  &e  lights  np 
her  pretty  self-willed  face,  with  its 
full  red  pouting  lips  and  finshed  cheeks, 
and  the  soft  flaxen  hair,  which  hangs 
in  short  thick  curls  just  under  htr 
brow.  She  is  only  two-and-twenty, 
an  acknowledged  beauty,  a  wife  whose 
husband  is  very  proud  of  her — as 
Euphie  herself  feels  he  has  good  rea- 
son to  be— and,  crowning  glory  of  all, 
a  young  mother,  whom  every  one  has 
been  petting,  and  nursing,  and  hu- 
mouring, since  ever  little  Johnnie 
came  home — after  all,  only  a  month 
ago.  Little  Johnnie  lies  on  her  knee, 
his  long  white  frock  sweeping  over 
the  arm  of  her  chair ;  and  she  herself 
has  still  something  of  the  state  and 
dignity  of  an  invalid.  No  wonder 
that  tears  of  vexation  and  impatience 
glitter  in  Euphie's  eyes,  and  that  a 
flat  contradiction  of  her  will,  seems  an 
impossible  thing  to  John. 
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So  he  stands  between  the  window 
and  the  table,  rubbing  his  fingers 
through  his  short  black  hair,  and 
swaying  on  one  heel  helplessly.  John 
Rintoul,  sailing  long  voyages  for  ten 
good  years,  and  being  the  most  frugal 
of  good  sailors  all  the  time,  is  rich 
enough  now  to  call  himself  joint-owner 
of  the  strong  little  sloop  which  rocks 
yonder  on  the  troubled  water  at  Elie 
pier.  Joint- owner  with  Samuel  Rae- 
bum,  his  father-in-law,  writing  him- 
self Captain  of  the  ^*  Euphemia,''  and 
having  his  own  father,  an  old  respect- 
able fisherman,  and  Patrick,  his  young 
brother,  for  his  crew.  They  are  to 
sail  to  the  Baltic  in  a  day  or  two  from 
Anster,  another  little  town  a  few 
miles  down  the  Firth  ;  and  John  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  proceed  so  far 
to-night. 

^^  It's  no  canny  sailing  at  night,** 
said  Agnes  from  the  comer.  ^^  Stay 
at  hame,  John,  lad,  when  Euphie 
wants  you — what*s  the  good  of  vexing 
Euphie  ? — and  ye  can  sail  the  mom's 
moming,  when  the  blast's  by." 

^^  Gin  the  morn's  morning  were 
here,  ye  would  wile  him  to  bide  till 
the  morn's  nicht,"  said  a  deep  voice 
firom  the  window.  **  I'm  no  the  man 
to  vex  a  woman  —  'specially  a  bit 
creature  like  Euphie  there ;  but  I've 
brought  him  up  a'  his  days  never  to 
gang  back  of  his  word,  and  I  canna 
change  my  counsel  noo.  John,  you're 
captain,  and  I'm  naething  but  fore- 
mast Jack ;  but  if  you're  no  coming, 
I'll  step  down  to  the  sloop  mysel 
— the  wind'll  be  on  afore  we  round 
the  point,  if  ye're  no  a'  the  cle- 
verer." 

*'  Eh,  my  patience,  hear  till  him  ! " 
exclaimed  Euphie,  ^^  as  if  the  wind 
hadna  been  on,  and  routing  like  a'  the 
beasts  in  the  wood,  for  twa  guid  hours 
and  mair  1 " 

There  was  no  answer ;  but  the  dark 
figure  in  the  recess  of  the  window 
shut  out  the  faint  lingerings  of  day- 
light as  the  experienced  father  exa- 
mined the  sky — and  Euphie  lifted  up 
her  infant  to  its  sorely-tempted  father, 
and  Patie  Rintoul,  under  the  shelter 
of  his  hand,  cast  sidelong  glances  at 
Agnes.  Free  of  all  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  the  youth  waited  for  hia 
orders — and  John  himself,  captain 
and  superior  as  he  was,  strong  in  the 
old  filial  reverence  whidi  the  fisher 


patriarch  had  done  nothing  to  lessen, 
waited  for  his  father's  decision  with 
an  anxiety  which  he  scarcely  could 
conceal. 

**  I  never  gang  back  o'  my  word," 
said  the  old  man  at  length,  slowly ; 
"I've  been  keiit  by  that  sign  as  far 
as  the  northmost  fisher  town  that  ever 
sent  boats  to  a  drave;  but  your 
mother  at  hame  has  kent  me  coming 
and  gann  this  forty  years  guid,  and 
nae  miscarriage,  the  Lord  being  boun- 
tiful; and  I've  faced  a  waur  nicht  than 
this,  baith  on  the  Firth  and  the  open 
sea.  Is't  the  year  out,  Euphie,  my 
woman,  since  John  and  you  were 
married  ?  " 

"  No  till  a  week  come  the  mora," 
said  Euphie,  with  a  little  sob,  "and 
that  was  what  I  wanted  him  to  bide 
for,  to  hand  the  day." 

"  Weel,  weel—ye'U  baud  the  day 
jet  mony  a  blythe  year,"  said  the  old 
man  with  prophetic  gravity,  "  and  ye're 
no  to  take  the  first  ane  as  an  ill  sign, 
if  it's  no  so  cbeerie  as  it  might  be ; — 
but  I  mind  it's  the  auld  law  that  a 
man  should  bide  and  comfort  his  wife 
till  the  year's  dune ;  and  as  Euphie  is 
so  sair  set  against  ye  sailing  the  nicht, 
for  a'  ye  passed  your  word  to  Bzulie 
Tod  to  take  in  your  lading  the  mora — 
if  ye  take  my  counsel,  you'll  stay  at 
hame,  John,  and  I'll  be  caution  for 
the  sloop  that  naething  but  the  will  of 
Providence  keeps  it  out  of  Anster 
harbour  this  nicht :  ye  can  come  east 
on  your  ain  feet,  and  join  us  the 
mora." 

"  Eh,  John,  ye'U  bide  now !"  cried 
Euphie,  eagerly — her  anxiety  did  not 
reach  so  far  as  to  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  the  first  John  Rintoul. 

"  Its  very  guid  of  ye,  father,"  said 
the  captain  with  hesitation, "  and  I'm 
sure  I  would  have  nae  man  gang  for 
me  where  I  was  feared  to  gang  mysel; 
but  it's  no  for  the  nicht,  you  see — I 
dinna  care  a  button  for  the  nicht ;  its 
a'  Euphie,  there ;  she's  but  a  bit 
delicate  thing,  that's  had  her  ain  gate 
a'  her  days ;  and  I  dinna  ken  what 
glamour's  on  me  —  I  canna  gang 
against  her." 

"Nae  occasion  —  nae  occasion, 
John,"  said  the  old  man,  shortly ;  "  I 
maun  be  stepping  mysel :  good  night, 
lad— ye'll  get  nae  ill  of  pleasuring 
your  wife.  Patie,  I  would  like  ye  to 
gie  a  look  in,  and  see  your  mother.  I 
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took  fureweel  of  her  mysel,  an  hour 
Ago ;  but  1*11  gang  by  the  door  with  ye, 
on  the  road  to  the  sloop.  Euphie, 
ye^U  be  guid  to  a^body,  and  mind 
your  doty,  the  time  we*re  airay  ; 
you*re  no  a  yonng  lassie  noo,  ye  ken 
— ^yoa're  a  married  wife,  with  a  honse 
to  keep,  and  bairns  to  bring  np,  godly 
and  soberly — guid  nicht  to  ye,  my 
woman ;  and  fare-ye-weel,  baimie, 
and  Grod  send  ye  grow  np  to  be  a 
comfort.  Nancy,  lass,  fare-ye-weel ; 
its  a  gey  lang  voyage  weVe  sailing  on 
— an  anld  man  may  never  see  ye  a', 
yonng  things  and  blythe,  again.** 

He  had  stepped  out  into  the  fnll 
glow  of  the  firelight,  an  old  man, 
rugged  and  weather  beaten.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  see  him  first  in  Elie 
kirk,  in  his  Sabbath  dress,  and  with 
his  grave  slow  movements  and  rever- 
ent face,  to  understand  the  place  he 
had  reached  among  his  fellows — Elder 
John  —  not  without  a  solemn  con- 
sciousness of  the  weight  of  ofiSce,  a 
respect  for  the  eldership  in  his  own 
person,  a  conscious  responsibility  in 
all  matters  where  advice  seemed  call- 
ed for,  and  a  little  tendency  to  **  im- 
prove" events  for  his  own  edification, 
as  well  as  for  the  use  of  listeners.  A 
personage  in  his  appearance — old  age, 
and  storm,  and  trial,  adding  a  certain 
homely  dignity  to  the  form  and  sta- 
ture, which  in  earlier  manhood  were 
famous  for  nothing  but  strength — old 
John  Rintoul  had  a  visible  will  and  en- 
ergy about  him,  which  gained  expres- 
sion in  every  word  and  step,  in  every 
emphatic  motion  of  his  head,  and  deli- 
berate syllable  of  his  speech.  Honour- 
able and  upright  beyond  suspicion,  as 


tenacioos  of  the  respect  belonging  to 
his  humble  name  as  if  it  bad  been  a 
duke*s,  and  unused  for  many  a  year 
to  veil  his  bonnet  to  any  created 
mortal,  unless  on  chance  occasions,  or 
on  questions  exclusively  belonging  to 
their  sphere,  to  the  minister  and  the 
good  wife^only  one  or  two  other  men 
in  Elie  held  such  a  position  as  John 
RintonI,  fisherman  though  he  was. 
His  heavy  eyebrows,  reddish,  but 
deeply  grizzled,  his  furrowed  brow 
and  patriarchal  locks  and  solemn  deli- 
berate speech,  not  without  Its  pomp 
of  stately  words, 

'*  Such  At  grave  liven  do  in  Scotland  me,** 

were  in  perfect  keeping  with  each 
other.  So  were  the  profound  religious 
feelings,  strong  enough  to  startle  into 
touching  meekness  and  humility,  on 
extreme  occasions,  a.  spirit  by  nature 
and  habit  proud,  and  the  deep,  un- 
acknowledged, nndemonstrated  ten- 
derness lying  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart. 

They  gathered  ronnd  him  with 
something  like  awe,  as  he  stood  in 
the  firelight  bidding  them  farewell, 
and  Euphie  bent  over  her  baby  to 
hide  the  chill  presentiment  which  his 
words  brought  over  her;  and  Agnes 
watched  his  moving  lips  with  dilated 
eyes,  fnll  of  tears  which  she  was 
afraid  to  shed.  Then  his  hard,  strong 
hand  grasped  theirs  successively — 
then  the  sand  upon  the  floor  crashed 
under  his  heavy  footstep — the  door 
opened  and  closed,  admitting  a  suddfen 
blast ;  and  John  Rintoul  and  his 
youngest  child,  the  Benjamin  of  his 
heart,  went  out  into  the  storm. 


CHAPTER  II.. 


Early  darkness,  shutting  in  gradu- 
ally, one  by  one,  the  pale  streaks  of 
sky  in  the  west — out  seaward,  an 
unbroken  gloom  already  settling  upon 
the  western  point  of  Elie  bay,  like  a 
wall  of  defence  against  the  advancing 
storm,  and  lines  of  deadly  white 
running  out  here  and  there  upon  the 
Firth,  like  the  pale  horse  of  the  pro- 
phet— a  fierce  March  wind  chafing 
itself  to- passion  here,  among  the  few 
trees  which  skirt  the  suburbs  of  the 
little  town,  and  leaping  forth  with  a 
loud  howl  like  a  hungry  wolf  to  join 


its  brother  madmen  on  the  sea—a 
rush  of  waters  close  at  hand,  the 
angry  surf  of  Elie  shore,  and  a  dis- 
tant groan,  more  ominous  still,  telling 
how  they  fight  upon  the  unprotected 
rocks,  along  the  coast  where  the  sloop 
must  take  its  journey.  The  spray 
comes  np  dashing  upon  Fatie  Rin- 
touFs  face,  as  they  leave  his  brother^s 
door.  The  yonng  sailor  puts  up  his 
hand  quietly  to  wipe  it  away.  His 
heart  is  absorbed,  beholding  the  little 
figure  in  the  fireside  comer,  and 
meditating  bow  he  can  steal  away 
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fromAnster  harbour  in  to-morrow's 
gloaming,  to  say  another  good-by  to 
Agnes  before  he  goes  to  sea.  Bat 
to-nigh t^s  voyage  does  not  trouble 
Fatie,  for  these  waves  have  been  his 
playthings  since  his  earliest  remem- 
brance, when  he  himself  slowly  woke 
Into  consciousness,  sitting  in  the  sun- 
shine with  a  great  stone  in  his  lap  to 
keep  his  little  baby  figure  upright, 
while  his  mother  baited  the  lines,  and 
his  father  put  on  his  seagoing  gear, 
in  preparation  for  "  the  drave." 

But  the  stately  step  of  old  John 
Rintoul  falters  a  little  on  the  stony 
road.  Strange,  solemn  fancies  come 
into  his  mind,  whether  he  will  or  no ; 
and,  with  a  singular  intense  excite- 
ment,  he  thiuks  he  sees  little  figures 
'Of  children  beckoning  to  him  from 
the  low  black  rocks,  or  out  of  the 
tawny  surf  of  the  advancing  sea. 
"Willie,  Mary,  little  Nelly,"  mur- 
murs the  old  man,  unawares ;  and 
•then,  gradually  wakening  up,  he 
passes  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  to  put 
away  the  mist  out  of  which  these 
iittle  figures  have  sprung,*  but  still 
there  is  something  glistening  under 
his  heavy  folded  eyelids,  and  his 
heart  repeats,  out  of  the  deep  love 
and  sorrow  which  cannot  desert  the 
dead  infants  of  his  house,  these 
names  of  his  children  who  have  "  gone 
before." 

Why  does  he  think  of  them  now  ? 
Willie,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
been  a  man,  nearly  forty  years  old 
to-day  !  but  his  father  sees  him,  and 
yearns  over  him,  in  his  little  white 
night-gown  and  close  cap— the  first- 
born, the  beginning  of  his  strength. 
It  is  the  living  who  have  faded  into 
shadows.  Even  Patie  here,  whom 
they  call  the  father's  favourite  at 
home,  becomes  as  indistinct  and  re- 
mote as  John  whom  they  have  left — 
and  the  old  man's  heart  is  with  the 
little  children,  the  blossoms  of  his 
youth. 

**  It's  the  wean  that's  put  them  in 
my  head — it's  the  wean  that's  put 
them  in  my  head,"  says  the  old  man, 
half- aloud,  and  his  eyes  are  full  of 
tears. 

But  Patie,  meanwhile,  with  his 
heart  wrapped  in  a  soft  twilight  of  its 
own,  walks  silently  by  his  father's 
side,  a  very  world  apart  from  all  his 
father's  dreamings.    The  love- charm 


is  strong  on  Patie ;  and  all  the  songs 
that  heart  of  man  has  woven  for 
itself,  to  give  its  youthful  rapture 
utterance,  are  chiming  through  his 
fascinated  mind.  Far  from  him,  and 
invisible,  is  the  spiritual  world  from 
which  angels  come  to  minister;  for 
the  earth,  always  young,  thrills  with 
warm  life  to  the  youth's  every  breath 
and  footstep,  and  his  heart  beats  high 
with  sweet  inarticulate  joy,  and  grows 
breathless  with  sweeter  hope. 

Father!  father!  little  hands  seem 
to  clasp  your  fingers — little  gentle 
touches  come  upon  you,  and  small 
white  figures  beckon  and  voices  call 
out  of  the  night,  out  of  the  storm, 
floating  away  like  fairy  music  into 
the  unseen  sea.  What  brings  these 
heaven -departed  children  out  of  the 
Master's  presence,  and  over  all  this 
lifetime  of  years — what  brings  them 
here  to-night? 

"And  the  sloop's  no  sailed  yet — 
and  my  man  and  my  two  sons  to 
gang  down  the  Firth  this  night," 
said  Christian  Beatoun,  John  Rin- 
toul's  wife,  as  she  stood  at  her  door 
looking  out.  "Ye  needna  speak  to 
me,  Ailie ;  I  ken  of  as  mony  kind 
providences  and  preservations  as  ony 
man's  wife  in  the  haill  town  ;  but  it's 
owre  precious  a  freight — far  owre 
precious  a  freight.  Ye're  ill  enough 
yoursel  when  ye  have  ane  in  peril, 
and  it's  nae  good,  John  or  you  either 
telling  me ;  for  do  I  no  ken  it's  a 
clean  tempting  of  Providence  to  trust 
a  haill  family,  and  a'  ae  puir  creature 
has  in  the  world,  to  ae  boat?  £h, 
woman,  it's  easy  speaking;  but  los- 
ing ane  would  be  losing  a',  if  it  was 
the  Lord's  pleasure  to  send  such  a 
judgment  on  me." 

"  Ye're  meaning,  ye  can  trust  Him 
with  ane,  but  ye  canna  trust  Him 
with  a',  Kirstin,"  answered  her  sister- 
in-law,  somewhat  severely.  AHle 
Rintoul  had  all  the  harsher  features 
of  her  brother  John,  and  was  of  less 
visible  kindliness  —  a  childless  wife, 
too,  wanting  the  mother's  manifold 
experiences. 

But  Kirstin  only  wrung  her  hands 
and  repeated,  "  £h,  woman,  it's  easy 
speaking  I " 

Her  husband  and  her  son  were  ap- 
proaching just  then  the  little  triangular 
corner  in  which  her  house  stood — it 
was  out  of  the  direct  way  to  the  shore, 
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and  the  old  man  hesitated  at  the  angle 
of  the  street. 

"I  bade  yonr  mother  farewell  an 
hoar  ago/'  be  said,  half  within  him- 
self," and  yet  some  way  I  canna  pass 
the  door.  She's  been  a  gaid  wife  to 
me  this  five-and- forty  year — Elirstin, 
poor  woman!  I  would  like  to  see 
her  face  again,  whatever  may  happen ; 
and  if  the  Lord  spares  me  to  come 
hame — " 

The  old  man  tamed  the  comer 
abraptly,  aJl  unobserved  by  the  happy 
absorbed  Fatie,  who  was  still  too 
mnch  engrossed  with  his  own  fancies 
to  perceive  his  father's. 

"  Is't  you  back  again,  John  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Kirs  tin.  "  You'll  no  be  gann 
to  sail  the  night  ?  " 

*'  I  came  for  naething  but  a  freit," 
said  the  old  man;  "just  a  baimly 
fancy  in  my  ain  mind,  and  to  bring 
Fatie  to  say  fareweel  to  his  mother. 
I'm  for  away  this  very  minute, 
Kirstin  ;  the  it  her  man  is  sure  to  be 
waiting  on  us  in  the  sloop,  and  I've 
gicn  John  my  word  to  take  her  on  to 
Anster :  he's  to  join  us  there  the 
mora  ;  ye'U  see  him  before  he  leaves 
the  Elie.  Now,  my  woman,  fare-ye- 
weel  ance  mair.  I'll  aye  uphaud  ye've 
been  a  guid  wife  to  me,  Kirstin  Bea- 
touo,  if  it  was  the  last  words  I  had  to 
say,  and  the  Lord  gie  ye  your  recom- 
pense in  His  ain  time — though  I  dinna 
need  to  tell  you  that  such  a  thing  as 
recompense  comesna  frae  our  merits, 
but  His  mercies.  I  canna  tell  what's 
come  owre  me  the  night ;  my  mind's 
aye  rinning  on  little  Willie  and  Mary, 
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and  the  rest  of  the  bairns  that's  de- 
parted. But  fare-ye-weel,  Kirstin, 
ance  for  a' — and  pit  you  aye  your 
trost  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  to  see 
what  an  ill  providence  is  to  bring 
forth,  before  you  let  your  heart  repine 
— noo,  I  maun  away." 

"John,  you're  meaning  something," 
cried  bis  wife,  anxiously ;  "  you're 
wanting  to  break  some  misfortune  to 
me!" 

"No  me— no  me  !"  said  the  old 
man.  "  I'm  no  j ust  snre  what  I  mean 
mysel ;  but  ye'll  mind  it,  Kirstin,  and 
it'll  come  clear  some  time.  Fare-ye« 
weel,  Ailie  —  fareweel  to  ye  a'.  I 
maun  away  to  the  sloop.  I've  sailed 
mony  a  coarser  night,  and  never 
thought  twice  about  it." 

Saying  this,  with  a  prompt  and 
ready  step,  as  of  one  whose  mind  was 
disburdened^  John  Rintoul  went  his 
way.  His  wife  followed  him  for  a 
few  steps,  eagerly  durecting  his  atten- 
tion to  the  storm ;  but  the  storm  wa» 
checked  by  a  momentary  lull,  and  the 
clouds  breaking  overhead  save  a 
glimpse  of  a  tragic  moon  dimbing 
these  gloomy  heights  from  pomt  to- 
point.  The  sailor  s  wife  received  her 
son's  farewell  with  a  relieved  heart, 
and  returned  to  the  door,  from  which 
she  could  watch  them  as  they  has- 
tened to  theur  little  vessel.  She  was 
too  much  accustomed  to  such  depar- 
tures to  think  of  remonstrating  and 
weeping  like  the  impatient  Euphie*, 
and  her  fears  were  calmed  by  the 
lessening  violence  of  both  winds  and 
waves. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  fire  is  trimmed,  the  hearth 
swept,  the  lamp,  high  and  remote, 
bums  solitarily  for  its  own  forlorn  en- 
joyment, over  the  lofty  mantel-shelf, 
and  the  little  circle  round  the  fireside 
is  silent,  listening  with  various  mns- 
iufrs  to  the  subdued  sound  of  the  wind 
without,  and  the  murmur  of  the  sea. 

The  baby  has  fallen  asleep  softly  on 
the  bosom  of  the  young  mother ;  she 
is  bending  her  face  over  him,  half  in 
shadow  —  rosy  shadow,  warm  and 
glowing  —  and  touching  gently  with 
delicate  fingers,  now  his  little  clench- 
ed hand,  now  his  downy  infant  cheek. 
The  awe  with  which  her  father-in- 


law's  farewell  filled  her  has  faded 
from  the  light  heart  of  Euphie ;  bat 
she  has  fallen  histead  into  the  stillness 
of  a  dream. 

A  year  ago  Euphie  Raebora  dreamed 
romances— dreamed  distinct  histories, 
full  of  joyoos  events,  and  words  that 
made  her  heart  beat ;  and  you  almost 
could  have  read  them  then  in  the 
absorbed  eye  glimmering  nni 
drooped  lid,  in  the  soft  cheek  i         k 
under  the  pressure  of  her  so    ui 
hand,  and  in  the  hasty  scar     il 
breath  of  the  half-dosed  li    . 
sweetly  now  the  calm  bi       i  < 
and  goes  upon  the  baby*^  imOW, 
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over  all  her  fair  face  lies  such  a  sha- 
dow of  repose,  such  a  full  unspeakable 
content,  as  might  charm  all  fear  and 
danger  out  of  sight  of  this  new  home. 
The  little  eyes  are  closed,  the  little 
lips  apart — one  small  hand  clenched 
npon  the  babj^s  breast,  the  other 
resting  on  the  mother's — and  Eophie's 
heart  broods  over  her  child,  dwelling 
here  in  love  and  rest  unspeakable — no 
longer  busy  with  imagined  scenes,  or 
needing  words  to  give  her  gladness 
vent,  but  her  whole  being  possessed 
and  overflowing  with  delicious  quiet- 
ness and  repose. 

And  the  father  sits  before  the  fire, 
leaning  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  his 
head  on  his  hand,  gradually  lengthen- 
ing the  tender  looks  he  casts  upon 
Euphie  and  her  child,  and  suffering 
himself  to  be  slowly  beguiled  out  of 
the  uneasiness  which  has  already  be- 
gun to  disappear  from  his  face.  It  is 
not  the  storm  that  brings  npon  John 
Rintonrs  brow  its  look  of  troubled 
restless  fear;  for  himself  he  would 
heed  the  storm  little,  and  it  seems  to 
be  dying  away  into  a  long  sighing 
gale,  whistling  about  the  low  strong 
walls,  and  chafing  the  waters  still, 
but  powerless  for  the  desperate  mis- 
chief which  alone  could  make  a  sailor 
tremble.  A  dread  of  someth ing  h aun ts 
bim — he  cannot  tell  what,  nor  has  it 
any  definite  form — but  in  the  silence 
he  is  constantly  hearing  hasty  foot- 
steps, as  of  some  one  rushing  to  his 
door  with  evil  news,  and  two  or  three 
times  has  started  out  of  his  reverie, 
with  far-away  sounds,  as  of  voices  in 
distress,  ringing  into  his  very  heart ; 
but  the  night  goes  on  noiselessly,  the 
awe  and  excitement  lessen,  every- 
thing remains  as  it  was — and  soften- 
ing thonghts  and  tender  fancies,  and 
a  sensation  of  something  like  the  same 
sweet  repose  which  is  npon  Euphie, 
steals  over  the  relaxing  mind  of  John. 

But  Agnes,  the  youngest  of  them 
all,  rocks  faintly  back  and  forward  in 
her  chair  with  the  restless  motion  of 
anxiety,  and  clasps  her  bands  tightly 
together  till  the  pressure  is  painful, 
and  fixes  her  vacant  eyes,  now  upon 
the  window,  now  upon  the  fire,  with 
wandering  abstraction,  starting  to 
every  whistle  of  the  wind,  but  entirely 
wrapt  and  unaware  of  things  nearer 
to  her  side.  Agnes  is  slightly  formed 
and  rather  tall,  with  grave  bine  eyes, 


very  different  from  Enphie*8,  and 
abundance  of  dusky  hair  of  no  decided 
colour  —  and  no  one  has  ascribed 
character  or  position  to  Agnes  through 
all  her  twenty  years.  She  has  been 
an  average  good  girl,  doing  the  osaal 
offices  of  their  humble  life — helping 
her  mother,  admiring  and  serving 
Enphie — having  her  own  little  quar- 
rels and  jealousies — and  to  all  appear- 
ance knowing  no  emotions  deeper 
than  a  little  wonder,  and  perhaps  a 
little  wounded  feeling,  at  finding  her- 
self, among  all  her  young  companions, 
the  only  one  loverless  and  nnfollowed. 
To  tell  truth,  Agnes  Raebam  has 
nourished  considerable  pique,  and  felt 
herself  greatly  injured,  ruminating 
over  this.  Her  pride  could  not  bear 
the  neglect  easily,  and  she  did  not  at 
all  appreciate  the  advantage  of  being 
fancy  free — at  least  of  being  unsought; 
but  a  change  has  befallen  her — and 
never  was  imperious  beauty  more 
haughty  in  her  reception  of  humble 
suitor  than  Agnes  has  been  to  Fatie 
Rintonl  to-day. 

Not  that  she  objects  to  the  bashful 
homage  of  Patie,  or  is  at  all  displeased 
with  his  shy  glances  and  reverent 
attendance — but  Agnes  has  registered 
a  vow,  in  the  intense  pride  of  being 
neglected,  and  is  resolute  to  cast  off 
and  reject  peremptorily  her  firtt 
wooer,  whoever  he  may  be. 

But  her  heart  is  heavy,  restless, 
agitated,  she  cannot  tell  why;  and  she 
sways  herself  in  her  chair,  and  wrings 
her  hands  with  unconscious,  involun- 
tary emotion.  Her  mind  is  constantly 
going  back  to  the  old  man^s  leave- 
taking,  turning  his  words  into  every 
conceivable  shape,  and  drawing  all 
manner  of  indefinite  dreads  and  ter- 
rors out  of  the  tremor  of  the  voice  so 
little  given  to  faltering,  and  from  the 
glistening  of  the  deep  eyes  so  little 
used  to  tears.  And  it  is,  after  all, 
a  wild,  imaginative,  impulsive  mind, 
which  has  dwelt  so  quietly  these 
twenty  years  under  Samuel  Raebum*s 
roof — and  but  a  touch  is  necessary  to 
send  it  away  on  an  unknown  erratic 
course,  and  to  fill  it  with  all  the 
thronging  possibilities  and  supposi- 
tions of  fancy.  The  dark  night — the 
wild  sea— the  waters  sweeping  over 
the  little  deck— the  sails  springing 
wild  from  their  fastenings — the  sloop 
plunging  among  the  furions 
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and  Agnes  presses  her  hand  on  her 
iieart,  to  still  the  cry  that  is  bursting 
from  its  depths  as  this  picture  grows 
bdbre  her.  The  warm  firelight  dies 
away  from  her  eyes — she  can  only 
(Bee  the  ghastly  glimmer  of  the  moon 
on  the  broken  water,  and  how  the 
smf  cnrls  over  the  glistening  rocks, 
like  the  foaming  lip  of  a  ravenoos 
beast  snarling  on  its  prey. 

"It's  aye  bonnie  days  in  April," 
said  Eaphie,  as  her  baby,  waking  from 
his  sleep,  roQsed  herself  from  herhappy 
dreaming  over  him;  '*if  ye  werena 
80  set  on  yonr  ain  will,  ane  might  ask 
ye  never  to  sail  till  April,  John.** 

"  The  sooner  we're  away,  the  sooner 
we'll  be  hame,  Eophie,  my  woman," 
said  the  laconic  John. 

Eaphie  shook  her  head  impatiently. 
^*  Ane  kens  naething  about  it,  when 
ane's  a  young  lassie,"  she  said,  with  a 
mixture  of  petulance  and  importance. 
"  It's  a'  very  easy  to  be  phrasing  and 
fleeching  then — but  when  ane's  a 
married  wife,  and  ought  to  ken  about 
a'  the  affairs  of  the  family  as  weel  as 
ony  man  in  the  town,  and  have  a 
right  to  ane's  judgment  as  weel — the 
gnidman  shakes  his  head — set  him 
up  I — and  gives  a  laugh  in  your  face, 
as  guid  as  to  say,  *Haad  ye  still, 
baimie;  /ken,  and  it's  nae  business 
of  yours.'  If  I  was  just  like  you, 
Agnes,  this  night,  I  would  never  take 
a  man  if  I  lived  a  hundred  years  I " 
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But  John,  not  nnnsed  to  snch  little 
ebnllitions,  only  stretchckl  out  bis 
great  finger  to  be  enclosed  in  the 
baby's  vigorous  clasp,  and  laagfaed 
at  his  impatient  wife. 

**  Naebody  has  ony  call  to  langh  at 
Euphie,"  said  Agnes,  on  all  occasions 
the  sworn  defender  of  every  caprice 
of  her  sister.  "  Euphie's  aye  had  h«r 
ain  way  a'  her  days^-and  it's  ill  your 
part  to  gang  against  her,  John  Kin> 
toull" 

"  Hear  reason,  woman  1"  exclaimed 
the  startled  John ;  "  when  do  ever  I 
gang  against  her?  for  a'  she's  the 
most  provoking  fairy  that  ever  threw 
glamour  in  a  man's  een.  Had  her  ain 
way  ? — and  I  would  like  to  ken  wba 
it  is  that  has  my  way  too,  as  mnckle 
as  if  I  was  a  wee  doggie  rinning  in  a 
string  ?  " 

"  See,  man,  there's  your  son,"  said 
Euphie,  thrusting  the  infant  into  hla 
father's  mighty  arms.  The  argument 
was  irresistible,  and  John,  with  a 
growl  of  delight,  gathered  in  the  little 
mass  of  white  muslin  to  his  breast, 
and  looked  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world. 

But  Agnes  Raebnm  sank  back  into 
her  comer,  breathless  with  fearfjil 
fancies  —  though  now  her  greatest 
strain  of  excit^  listening  caught  no 
longer,  except  in  a  shrill  but  not 
nncheerful  whistle,  the  sound  of  the 
calmed  wind. 


CHAPTKR   IV. 


"  It's  turned  out  a  fine,  light,  quiet 
night  after  all,"  said  John  Rintoul, 
as  he  went  to  the  door  with  his  wife's 
young  sister.  It  was  so ;  but  to  the 
excited  eyes  of  Agnes  the  broad 
white  moonlight,  and  black  depths  of 
shadow,  had  something  weird  and 
fearful  still.  Not  a  creature  stirred 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  shore ; 
and  the  slowly-retiring  waters  in  the 
bay,  and  their  own  voices,  as  they 
said  good  night,  were  the  sole  inter- 
rupting sounds  of  the  deep  stillness, 
unless  when  now  and  then  a  sudden 
gust  or  wind  rang  like  a  pistol-shot 
among  the  echoing  rocks. 

There  was  no  escort  needed  for  the 
few  steps  of  the  familiar  way,  and, 
only  pausing  a  moment  to  glance 
again  upon  the  sky,  which  was  not 


quite  so  promising  to  a  second  look, 
John  Rintoul  closed  the  door,  and 
put  up  the  simple,  ineffectual  bar 
which  professed  to  secure  it.  Hurry- 
ing on,  a  black  shadow  in  the  moon- 
light, Agnes  ran  softly  past  her  father's 
door — past  the  few  remaining  houses, 
till  she  reached  the  farthest  point  of 
the  bay,  and  breathlessly  climbed  the 
high  bank  to  look  out  upon  the  Jiea. 
Some  wild  terror  of  seeing  the  wreck, 
even  there  below  her  feet,  possessed 
her  for  an  instant;  but  there  was 
nothing  but  the  slowly  -  vanishing 
foam,  lying  white  upon  the  rocks,  and 
the  water  ebbing  gradually,  with  now 
and  then  a  desperate  backward  leap, 
dashing  spray  into  her  very  face. 
The  sky  was  wild  and  troubled ;  the 
moon  flying  aghast  and  terrified,  as 
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she  conld  fancy,  through  those  black 
mists  which  hovered  round  her, 
trembling  before  the  heavy  pursuing 
clouds,  which  hurried  upon  her  track ; 
and  the  water  was  still  heaving  and 
swelling  in  its  broad  channel  —  a  sea 
to  make  a  landsman  shiver.  Agnes, 
bom  to  look  upon  its  different  moods 
without  fear,  trembled  not  for  It.  She 
could  see  there  was  nothing  to  appal 
a  stout  heart,  even  in  the  restless 
swell  and  dashing  spray  of  the  dark 
Firth  before  her.  Bat  with  all  her 
imaginative  soul,  she  shivered,  and 
recoiled,  from  the  forlorn  wan  light 
and  terrible  blackness — the  ghastly 
and  dismal  colonring  of  the  night. 
The  wind  came  creeping  about  her 
feet  in  her  exposed  standing-ground 
— creeping  with  furtive  stealth,  till  it 
seized  her  like  a  secret  traitor,  and 
had  nearly  thrown  her  down  over  the 
steep  headland  into  the  surf  below ; 
and  Agnes  drew  back  with  supersti- 
tious dread,  her  heart  beating  quick 
against  her  breast,  and  her  frame 
thrilling  all  over  with  terror.  But 
as  far  as  her  anxious  eye  could  reach, 
up  and  down  the  Firth,  there  was 
nothing  visible  but  the  broad  white 
moonlight  and  the  dark  water ;  not  a 
sail  or  a  mast,  to  break  the  depths  of 
black  silvered  air,  between  the  sea 
and  the  sky. 

"The  sloop's  safe  in  Anster  har- 
borir  long  ago,"  said  Agnes  to  her- 
self; "and  if  it's  no,  there's  mony 
men  been  in  mair  peril.  It's  nae 
concern  of  mine.  Eh,  but  Kirstin 
Beatoun !  she  would  never  hand  up 
her  head  again,  if  ill  came  to  John." 

And  Agnes  stole  away  home,  per- 
suading herself  that  Kirstin  Beatoun, 
and  no  other,  was  uppermost  in  her 
benevolent  thoughts ;  and  suffering 
herself  now  to  tremble  with  anxiety 
and  fear,  and  suggest  consolations  to 
her  own  heart,  which  her  own  heart 
refusing  to  accept,  yet  could  not 
blame ;  for  she  thought  of  the  men  in 
peril,  the  households  that  might  be 
desolate,  and  shut  her  ears,  even 
while  her  breast  heaved,  with  a  long 
hysterical  sob,  at  some  strange  fairy 
whisper  of  the  name  of  Patie  Rintoul. 

The  evening  was  ended  in  Samuel 
Raebnm's  house,  and  his  wife  had 
taken  off  her  cap  with  the  edged 
borders,  and  put  on  a  plain, unadorned 
muslin  one,  and  was  secretly  untying 


her  apron  under  her  shawl,  and 
making  other  preparations  for  rest. 
The  kitten — which  all  day  long  had 
tormented  Mrs  Raebnm,  ever  on  the 
watch  for  her  clue,  and  remorselessly 
weaving  its  thread  round  all  the 
chairs  in  the  family  apartment — now 
lay  confidingly  at  the  house -mother*^ 
foot,  overcome  with  sleep,  like  a 
tired  child ;  and  watchful  greymalkin 
stalked  about  the  corners,  with  ^erce 
moustache  and  stealthy  footstep, 
assuring  herself,  with  savage  com- 
placence, of  the  coming  darkness, 
which  should  call  her  victims  forth  to 
meet  their  fate.  The  shutter  was  np 
upon  the  window,  the  fire  gathered, 
and  Samuel  Raeburn  himself  loosed 
his  heavy  shoes  by  the  fireside,  and 
bade  the  goodwife  "take heed  to  that 
monkey  Nanny,  that  she  never  was 
out  again  so  late  at  e'en." 

"Deed,  I  wouldna  have  grudged 
her  to  bide  with  Euphie  a'  night,  and 
the  pnir  thing  left  her  lane,"  answered 
the  mother,  whose  fondness  had  made 
a  spoiled  child  of  John  Rintonl'a 
pretty  wife. 

"But  John's  there  himsel,  mother,'* 
said  Agnes.  "  Euphie  wouldna  hear 
of  him  sailing  on  so  coarse  a  night, 
and  he  stayed  to  please  her;  and 
auld  John  and  Fatic,  and  Andrew 
Dewar,  are  away  to  Anster  with  the 
sloop." 

"  And  what  ailed  the  skipper  to 
gaug  wi'  her  too  ?  "  said  Samuel.  "  / 
never  agreed  to  trust  my  gear  and  my 
boat  to  auld  John.  Ye  may  say  he's 
an  elder.  I  wadna  gie  a  pnn  for 
your  kirk-officers ;  and  if  he  was  a' 
the  kirk -session,  or  the  haill  Assembly 
to  boot,  is  that  to  say  he's  studied 
navigation  and  a'  the  sciences,  and  is 
fit  to  have  such  a  charge?  What 
business  has  John  Rintoul  to  waste 
his  guid  time  (specially  when  it  be- 
longs to  me  as  weel  as  to  himsel)  for 
a  woman's  havers?  /  never  got 
biding  at  hame  to  please  my  wife; 
and  if  I'm  no  as  guid  a  man  ony 
day—" 

"Ye  never  tried,  Samuel,"  inter- 
rupted his  wife,  in  a  tone  of  admoni- 
tion. "  A  man  can  do  mony  a  thing 
when  he  likes  to  try — and  I'll  no  say 
I  ever  was  just  like  Euphie  mysel ; 
but  the  night's  as  quiet  noo  as  need 
be,  and  nae  fears  o'  the  sloop ;  and 
the  best  place  for  you  is  just  your 
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bed.  Do  ye  think  onybodj  ever 
catched  anld  John  Rintonl  in  a  public, 
wearing  ont  baith  body  and  spirit  wi' 
thae  weary  politics  ?  A  hantle  gnid 
they'll  ever  do  the  like  of  as !  And 
it*8  naething  but  the  pride  of  a  bow 
from  Sir  Robert,  and  being  fleeched 
and  made  o*  at  election  times,  becaose 
yon^re  a  bailie,  that  gars  ye  heed 
them.  Ye  needna  tell  me — I  jnst 
ken  mysel." 

"  Gnidwife,  hold  your  peace!  "  said 
Samuel  authoritatively.  ^^  It's  no  to 
be  expected  the  like  of  yon  should 
understand,  and  I'll  no  fash  to  ex- 
plain; though  it's  weel  kent  in  the 
toun  that  few  men  could  do  it  better, 
if  I  was  so  disposed.  I'm  gaun  to 
my  bed,  (no  for  your  bidding,  but  for 
my  ain  pleasure ;)  and  if  I  hear  as 
muckle  as  a  mouse  stir  by  the  time 
the  clock  chaps  ten,  I  ken  what  I'll 
do." 

So  saying,  and  throwing  his  heavy 
boots  into  a  corner  with  defiance, 
Samuel  Raebum  went  wisely  to  bed. 

So  did  the  mother  very  speedily, 


after  some  confidential  complainings 
to  Agnes ;  and  Agnes,  who  dared  not 
make  even  her  own  heart  her  confi- 
dante^ crept  away  to  her  own  little 
bed  to  pray  confused  bewildered 
prayers  for  men  at  sea,  and  listen 
with  cold  tremor  and  shivering  while 
her  casement  shook  and  rattled  as  U 
some  hand  without  was  on  its  frame- 
work, and  wild  sighs  flitted  past  the 
window  upon  the  fitful  wind. 

There  was  a  strong  vein  of  super- 
stition in  this  fanciful  and  visionary 
mind,  and  Agnes  trembled  to  see 
some  unknown  figure  crossing  the 
street  in  the  broad  moonlight  before 
she  went  to  rest,  and  hid  her  head, 
and  shook  with  dread,  when  the  mys- 
terious creaks  and  unexplainable 
sounds  of  midnight  stirred  in  the 
silent  house.  There  seemed  to  her 
some  strange  presence  abroad,  per- 
vading everything  with  a  terrible 
brooding  awe  and  silentness ;  and  all 
her  life  long  she  never  forgot  the 
feverish  dreams  and  wakings  of  that 
March  night. 


CHAPTER   Y. 


A  fresh  boisterous  March  morning 
succeeded  this  night  of  so  many  mys- 
terious fears  and  so  little  apparent 
danger;  and  after  their  early  break- 
fast, John  Rintoul  took  tender  leave 
of  his  wife  and  his  mother,  who  had 
come  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  set  ont 
upon  the  Anster  road.  No  one,  not 
even  Agnes,  remembered,  under  the 
clear  sunshine,  the  terrors  of  the  pre- 
vious night.  The  morning  light 
laughed  out  a  joyous  defiance  of  dan- 
gers visionary  and  actual — ghostly 
presence  and  ghostly  sound  fled  be- 
fore it  mocked  and  discomfited ;  and 
the  Firth,  heaving  and  swelling  over 
all  its  broad  waters  still,  champed  at 
its  bit  only  like  a  high- blooded  horse, 
which  the  brave  bright  day,  open- 
eyed  and  dauntless,  reined  with  a 
firm  and  vigorous  hand,  exulting  in 
the  restive  resisting  might  which  its 
own  higher  strength  could  keep  in 
curb  so  well. 

"  I  needna  bid  ye  fareweel,  Euphie," 
said  John.  ^^I  wouldna  say  but  I 
may  come  west  and  stay  anither 
night  at  hame  before  the  sloop's 
ready  to    sail,    and   ye'll   come  to 


Anster  the  mom,  if  ye  get  nae  word 
before,  and  see  us  gang  down  the 
Firth.  It's  a  grand  wind — the  sloop 
will  flee  before  it  like  a  bird." 

And  so  he  went  away— the  wind 
was  in  his  face,  freshening  his  cheeks 
into  glowing  colour,  as  he  turned 
round  again  and  again  to  wave  another 
good-by  to  them.  His  road  was 
along  the  shore — along  the  range  of 
"  braes"  which  made  a  verdant  lin- 
ing to  the  rocky  coast — and  he  went 
on  with  a  light  neart,  resolved  upon  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  Euphie,  whose 
face  his  perad venture  of  returning  at 
night  had  brightened  into  such  flat- 
tering gladness. 

The  close  green  springy  turf  of  the 
braes  was  drenched  with  rain  and 
spray,  its  grass  blades  all  glittering 
and  trembling  under  the  sunshine. 
Humble  little  cowering  plants  of 
gowans  put  up  a  pale  deprecating 
bud  here  and  there,  propitiating  the 
favour  of  the  rude  elements;  and  the 
low  wild  rose-bushes,  full  of  brown 
budded  leaves,  which  should  yet  make 
that  sea- side  road  fragrant  in  summer- 
time, caught  at  John  Rintoul's  feet  as 
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bo  passed,  like  importanate  beggars 
asking  belp  or  sympathy ;  bat  the 
gay  exhilarating  rush  of  the  waves  on 
the  shore,  the  sparkling  of  the  light 
in  the  broad  water,  with  its  many 
tints  and  diversities  of  coioar,  the  red 
sail  of  yon  flying  fisher- boat,  and  its 
own  exulting  pace  and  shower  of 
apray,  quickened  the  sailor's  pulse, 
and  made  his  face  glow.  The  day 
was  full  of  mirth  and  involuntary 
laughter,  the  wind  playing  pranks 
like  a  schoolboy  wit,  and  the  whole 
earth  rousing  itself,  fresh  -  hearted 
and  elastic,  to  meet  the  unclouded 
smiling  of  the  sun. 

What  are  these  few  broken  bits  of 
wood  lying  here  in  a  little  cove  where 
the  green  brae  slopes  downward  to 
the  very  rocks  ?  In  calmer  weather, 
the  water  here  is  like  a  charmed  mir- 
ror, softly  laying  itself  over  these  folds 
and  ledges  of  many- coloured  stone, 
till  air  their  various  hues  shine  and 
glisten  as  if  they  caught  a  very  life 
from  the  clear  medium  you  see  them 
through.  The  rocks  project  on  either 
side,  leaving  only  a  tortuous  narrow 
channel,  all  broken  and  interrupted,  to 
show  you  that  this  clear  small  ocean 
here  is  not  a  separate  pool,  but  be- 
longs to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  sea. 
As  it  is,  recluse  and  silent,  shutting 
out  everything  but  the  beautiful  clear 
water  and  the  sunshine,  it  might  be  a 
fit  bath  for  a  princess  of  romance ;  for 
the  braes  fold  their  soft  slopes  to- 
gether to  conceal  it,  leaving  only  one 
deep  sudden  dell  between  them,  a 
shadowy  path  by  which  you  may 
descend. 

And  down  upon  the  grass  there, 
where  the  princess  mtght  repose  her- 
self when  her  bath  was  done,  what 
are  these  rude  fragments,  wet  and 
jagged  and  broken,  with  sharp  nails 
projecting  from  their  sides,  and  traces 
of  bright  painting  worn  old  by  time 
and  drenched  by  sea-water,  lying  on 
the  peaceful  turf?  The  water  has 
been  high  here  over- night,  as  you 
may  trace  by  the  mazed  line  of  sea- 
weed and  broken  shells  half-way  up 
the  brae.  Memorials  of  some  old 
wreck,  perhaps — perhaps  sad  tokens 
of  the  storm  of  yesternight.  Softly, 
John — take  care  that  your  heavy 
boot  does  not  slide  down  all  the  way 
upon  that  wet  and  treacherous  grass : 
as  it  slips  from  below  yon,  and  yon 


catch  at  the  small  thorn  rose-trees, 
and  leave  the  mark  of  your  resisting 
elbow  upon  this  harmless  family  of 
gowans,  there  comes  upon  yonr  face 
a  light-hearted  smile,  while  you  think 
of  many  a  joyous  roll  and  tumble 
upon  this  self-same  sod. 

Fragments  of  a  wreck,  beyond 
question — of  a  recent  ¥rreck,  for  the 
rent  is  fresh,  and  the  jagged  edges 
sharp.  The  budded  hawthorn,  peer* 
ing  down  from  the  edge  of  the  brae, 
curiously  broods  over  the  secret  here. 
The  gowans,  crushed  under  the  weight, 
avert  their  childish  heads,  as  if  they 
would  not  hear  the  story ;  and,  soft- 
ening as  it  reaches  this  sunny  pool, 
the  water  leaves  the  laughter  which 
rings  along  all  the  farther  coast,  and 
whispers  about  the  rocks  with  myste- 
rious murmurs,  as  one  who  knows  the 
story,  but  will  not  tell. 

Warmly  the  strong  life  of  manhood 
flushes  on  your  bronzed  cheek,  John 
Rintoul ;  and  the  hand  that  lifts  this 
piece  of  wood  with  sympathetic  inte- 
rest— moved  at  sight  of  the  fate  which 
every  sailor  knows  may  be  his  own, 
but  otherwise  all  untroubled — could 
hold  the  helm,  without  trembling,  in 
the  wildest  night  that  ever  chafed 
these  northern  seas.  But  Heaven 
have  pity  on  the  strong  man^s  weak- 
ness 1  what  sudden  spasm  is  this  that 
blanches  his  hardy  face  into  deadlier 
pallor  than  a  woman's  fainting,  and 
shakes  his  sinewy  arm  like  palsy? 
John  Rintoul  1 — stout  sailor!— easy 
heart ! — what  is  there  here  to  smite 
you  like  the  hand  of  Heaven  ? 

Nothing  but  his  own  name — ^his 
own  name  cut  in  awkward  characters, 
as  schoolboys  nse  to  inscribe  them; 
and  there  sweeps  back  upon  bis  fancy 
the  very  hour,  when  the  ship -boy,  on 
his  first  voyage,  sick  for  home,  open- 
ed the  sailor's  knife  his  father  had 
given  him,  to  cut  these  nnconth  let- 
ters on  the  companion  door; — how 
the  skipper  saw  and  swore  at  him, 
and  took  the  precious  knife  away ; — 
and  how,  in  the  darkness  that  night, 
when  it  was  no  longer  needful  to  be 
proud  and  manly,  he  swung  in  his 
hammock  unslumbering,  and  wept 
salt  tears.  He  does  not  know,  nor 
ever  pauses  to  ask,  why  this  childish 
grief  comes  back  to  his  remembrance 
so  clearly.  Oh,  Heaven  I— oh.  Lord, 
rnler  of  earth  and  heaven! — of  daogeri 
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niflery,  and  death! — his  father!  his 
&ther  I    Where  is  the  old  man  now? 

And,  desperately  springing  to  his 
feet,  he  rashes  along  the  low  sharp 
rocks,  planging  here  and  there  knee- 
deep  in  the  dazzling  water,  to  cast  a 
wild  look  of  inquiry  npon  the  nnan- 
swering  sea  —  far  oat,  upon  the  far- 
thest perilons  point  of  all  the  range, 
with  the  waves  laughing  round  him 
Ib  a  din  of  derisive  mirth,  foaming 
over  his  feet,  throwing  their  salt 
i^ray  in  his  face,  gargling  away  in 
wild  sport  from  his  side,  shivering 
into  hosts  of  dazzling  diamonds,  re- 
turning again  with  a  shoot  and  bound 
to  leap  upon  him.  Go  home,  poor 
heart,  and  weep,  and  seek  Heaven^s 
aid  and  counsel — it  will  but  madden 
thee,  this  joyous  sea. 

Still  holding  in  his  hand  the  fatal 
token  of  shipwreck,  and  nnconscioosly 
tightening  his  chill  fingers  upon  it,  he 
comes  back  slowly  over  the  rocks,  his 
brow  throbbing  as  if  with  twenty 
lives.  Pausing  a  moment  to  gather 
to  him  his  stunned  faculties,  he  climbs 
the  brae  again  with  two  firm  strides, 
and  resumes  his  journey — not  home : 
assurance  may  be  false,  and  the 
▼ery  certainty  of  sight  deceitful — 
another  *pren  tice  -  boy  m  ay  h  a  ve  carved 
John  Riutoal  npon  the  companion  of 
another  sloop,  and  father  and  brother 
be  safe  in  Anster  harbour  still. 

The  road  flies  under  his  long,  so- 
lemn, hurrying  strides,  as  he  passes 
along  the  coast  like  a  spirit.  One  or 
two  wayfarers,  pausing  with  smiles 
to  greet  him,  have  turned  away, 
scared  and  fearful,  before  the  road  is 
half- traversed.  John  sees  nothing 
but  the  sea,  and  its  glimmering  rocky 
margin,  and  never  turns  aside  nor 
pauses,  save  when  other  fragments 
cast  ashore  call  for  his  feverish  eager 
scrutiny;  bits  of  far-travelled  drift- 
wood, borne  from  Norwegian  forests ; 
fragments  of  masts  and  spars  long 
since  broken  by  the  waves :  nothing 
that  his  keen  eye  can  identify — no- 
thing but  this. 

Past  the  old  grey  church  of  St 
Monance,  through  the  still  street  of 
Pittenweem — and  now  he  sees  masts 
like  his  own  rising  above  Anster  pier. 
The  wood  in  his  hand  drops  a  slow 
drop  of  gathered  moisture  now  and 
then,  like  a  tear,  and  his  own  fingers 
clasping  it  are  benambed  and  cold  as 
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death ;  but  his  heart  leaps  npon  his 
side  with  terrible  throbbings,  and  his 
brow  beats  with  audible  strokes,  that 
deafen  his  ears  and  choke  his  breath. 
Ears  and  breath — what  of  tiiem  ?  the 
man's  whole  soul  is  in  his  eyes — gaz- 
ing, gazing,  gazing— Heaven  help 
him  I — with  blind  impotent  rage  and 
fury,  upon  the  blank  vacant  waters 
of  Anster  harbour — on  fisher- boats 
and  stranger  vessels,  and  men  whose 
lives  are  nought  to  him— but  the  sloop 
is  not  there. 

He  has  leant  his  head  npon  the 
wall  of  the  pier,  and  given  way  to  a 
momentary  burst  of  convalsive  weep- 
ing—  tears  that  scald  his  cheeks, 
long-drawn  audible  sobs  that  shake 
his  whole  strong  firame  ;  for  John 
Bintoul  has  a  tender  heart  like  a 
child's,  and  even  now,  with  a  home 
and  household  of  his  own,  regards  his 
father  with  reverent  affection  and 
pride,  his  young  brother  with  joyoos 
hopeful  tenderness;  and  the  strong 
love  in  his  good  heart  shakes  the 
whole  balance  of  his  being,  as  he 
meets  this  sudden  blow. 

Composing  himself  after  a  little 
interval,  John  turns  to  look  again 
wistfully  along  the  whole  broad  hori- 
zon, and,  aft^  a  moment,  with  more 
vivid  curiosity,  to  examine  the  faces 
of  fishermen  who  come  and  go,  and 
sailors  from  the  little  schooner  which 
lies  at  anchor  near.  But  there  is  no 
intelligent  look  shrinking  from  his 
eye  —  no  consciousness  of  dreadful 
news  to  tell  him.  Now  and  then  he 
receives  a  nod  and  good-morrow,  but 
it  is  very  clear  that  here  is  nothing  to 
be  told. 

A  portly  figure,  in  the  rusty  every- 
day dress  of  a  little  country  '*  mer- 
chant,'' advances  from  the  point  of 
the  pier,  as  John  stands  slowly  and 
painfully  deliberating  what  his  next 
step  must  be.  It  is  Bailie  Tod,  owner 
of  the  freight,  which  now  should  have 
been  stowing  into  the  hold  of  the 
Enphemia,  and  he  has  been  looking 
up  the  Firth  for  her  with  impatience, 
grudging  the  good  wind  which  this 
delay  may  make  her  lose. 

"  Is  this  yon,  John  Rintoul?"  ex- 
claimed the  bailie,  hastily — the  sloop 
was  somewhat  too  small  a  craft  to 
give  its  skipper  the  title  of  Captain, 
and,  saving  municipal  distinctions, 
few   other   honorary  handles   were 
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usual  to  the  plain  names  of  these 
plain  townsmen — "  something's  hap- 
pened to  the  sloop,  I  reckon.  I'm 
nae  way  bound  to  put  off  my  bnsiness 
for  ither  men's  dallying — and  if  there 
was  ony thing  to  repair,  ye  needna 
have  waited  till  now." 

"The  sloop  left  Elie  harbour  by 
six  of  the  clock  last  night,"  said  John, 
with  startling  abruptness ;  "  and  word 
or  token  of  her  I  can  find  none  but 
this." 

"  Lord  bless  me  I  and  what's  this  ?  " 

"  I  sailed  my  first  voyage  in  her," 
said  John  deliberately,  looking  down 
upon  his  tragic  carving.  "  It's  fifteen 
year  ago,  and  her  name  was  the  Merry 
Mason  then,  and  she  belonged  to  one 
Peter  Ness,  a  builder  in  Crail.  She 
was  a  grand  boat,  new  built,  and 
making  easy  voyages,  and  little 
stressed  with  sair  weather  or  heavy 
seas  a'  her  days,  if  it  werena  last  year 
in  the  Pentland  Firth,  when  I  took 
round  a  cargo  of  farming  gear  for 
Comielaw's  young  son.  I  looked  her 
a'  owre  myscl,  me  and — and  a  better 
judge  than  me,"  gasped  John  con- 
vulsively, unable  to  say  his  father's 
name ;  "  and  Samuel  Raeburn,  the 
wife's  faither,  gaed  halves  with  me  to 
buy  her.  As  steive  and  sound  in  a' 
her  timbers  as  if  she  was  new  out  of 
the  builder's  yard — and  weel  seasoned 
and  proved  forby,  and  as  guid  a 
sailor  as  ever  ran  before  a  wind — but 
I  can  find  nought  of  her  but  this." 

The  bailie  was  not  used  to  deli- 
cate handling  of  any  subject,  even  so 
serious  a  one ;  and  perhaps  a  more 
soothing  and  gentle  response  would 
have  increased  instead  of  broken  the 
heavy  stupefaction  gathering  over  the 
mind  of  John,  little  accustomed  as  it 
was  to  violent  emotions.  "  Do  you 
mean  the  sloop's  lost?"  cried  Bailie 
Tod. 

John  looked  up  for  an  instant  with 
eyes  fiercely  glaring  upon  the  speaker, 
as  if  the  question  were  an  insult. 
Then  his  glance  fell  slowly  upon 
the  token  in  his  hand.  "I  cut  it 
mysel  on  the  companion-door,"  he 
said,  with  heavy  distinctness  of  utter- 
ance. "  The  Lord  help  me  !  how  do 
ye  think  I  am  to  gang  hame  with  such 
a  story  in  my  month  ?  " 

Half  an  hour  after,  a  little  group 
of  experienced  sailors  had  collected 
round  John  Bintonl  on  Anster  pier. 


Neither  signal  of  distress  nor  sonnd 
had  reached  Anster  during  the  night, 
and  no  one  had  thought  more  of  the 
storm  than  of  a  "  g<bj  gale  "  or  "  a 
black  east  wind,"  disagreeable  while  it 
lasted,  but  nothing  to  have  disturbed 
the  customary  hardihood  of  any 
among  them.  A  St  Monanco  fisher- 
man, arrested  in  passing,  declared  to 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  sloop  ;  and 
there  were  the  clear  nnencumbered 
waters  before  them,  and  in  all  the 
Firth  nothing  like  her  visible  to  their 
eager  glance — no  sign  or  trace  to  be 
seen.  Nothing  but  this;  and  John 
Rintoul  held  fast  in  his  stiffened 
benumbed  fingers  the  fragment  of 
wreck,  with  its  boyish  carvings,  and 
its  fearful  significance  of  destruction 
and  death. 

"  A  man  might  cut  his  name,  being 
a  laddie,  on  mair  places  than  ane," 
said  an  old  fisherman.  "Are  you 
sure  of  your  ain  hand,  skipper,  that 
yon  never  did  it  ony  place  but  there  ?  '* 

John  shook  his  head  almost  angrily, 
with  the  quick  impatience  of  grief. 
He  could  not  bear  to  have  ignorant 
doubts  thrown  on  his  certainty,  though 
he  himself  caught  at  doubts  far  more 
fantastic,  and  possibilities  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  but  the  most  excited 
fancy. 

"  Or  they  might  see  a  wilder  sea 
than  they  cared  to  face,  and  have 
slipped  back,  and  missed  the  £lic, 
and  gotten  aground  on  Largo  sands,'* 
said  another  speaker,  "and  be  safe 
enough  themselves,  whatever  had 
happened  to  the  boat." 

But  John,  in  answer,  only  held  up 
his  hopeless  silent  messenger — and 
the  voice  of  his  comforters  failed — and 
they  could  suggest  no  further  hope. 

"  Then  there's  naething  remaining 
but  to  gang  hame,"  said  the  fisher- 
man, an  elder  too,  and  contemporary 
of  old  John  Rintoul — "  to  gang  to  the 
minister,  and  get  him  to  break  it  to 
the  women-folk,  and  give  thanks  to 
God  the  auld  man  was  a  righteous 
man,  and  say  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done.  It's  what  your  faither  would 
bid  you,  if  he  were  here  this  day, 
John  Rintoul." 

And  the  men  separated  a  little,  and,, 
though  they  still  surrounded  him,  had 
loosened  their  ring  and  showed  plainly 
enough  that  they  saw  nothing  possible 
to  be  done.    "  Thanks  to  ye  a',"  said 
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John,  hurriedlj  ;  "  Pll  gang  hame —  and  TU  get  a  boat  and  gang  np  to 
107  mother  must  ken.  If  yaa  woald  Largo  sands  as  soon  aa  IVe  seen 
gang  up  the  length  of  St  Minans  nitb  them  at  hame.  Ye're  a'  yotj  kind 
me,  Just  to  ask  a  qnestion  or  ttro,  I  Mends— thanks  to  je  a'.  I'll  gang 
woald  be  thankful,  Robbie  Seaton ;     hame." 


"  The  anid  man  saya  we'll  apoii  the  wife,  there  is  etUI  a  freah  bloom  npon 

bairnamoDgiis,"saidKirstinBeatODn,  ber  cheeka,  though  they  have  seen 

reluctantly  resigDlng  her  baby  grand-  more  than   sixty  years  ;   and  with 

BOD  into  the  arms  of  Ailie  Riatonl :  curves  abont  her  brow  and  eyes,  and 

"  ae  liaim  among  sae  mony  grown-  qaiesceut    lines    ronad    the    month, 

up  folk  is  sure  to  be  owre  muckle  which  betray  many  a  past  anxiety  in 

made  0' — I  see  that  mysel."  the  family  mother,  the  eyea  them- 

Stern,    tall,  hard-featured  Aoutie  selvesareneitherdimmednormottled, 

AUie  made  no  response.    Itwasonly  l.'ii  ^liinr  niili  :\]\  manocr  of  affec- 

when  little  John  was  in  other  anna  timijir  capiibiliiics  siill.     Upon  iba 

than  her  onn  that  the  saw  the  dan-  tubJu  be^idu  hor  liea  a  bundle  of  warm 

gers    attending    bis    many-friended  blae  woutlno  stockings,  her  onn  vin- 

infaucy.  ter-evening  work,  which  have  to  be 

Eupliic'B  room  was  nearly  as  fall  as  added  to  her  sou  John's  stores  before 
its  dimensions  permitted.  She  her-  he  goes  to  sea;  and  Kirgtin  herself,  on 
self,  enthroned  in  the  elbow-chair,  "  the  rauckle  wheel,"  which  stands  in 
with  its  cushions  of  checked  linen,  a  corner  of  bcr  cottage  room,  has  apua 
sat  by  B  fireside  as  clear  and  brilliant  every  thread  of  tbe  yarn  which  her 
as  the  fresh  day  without,  and  her  bright  wires  afterwards  manufactured 
mother-in-law  bad  just  laid  lightly  into  those  substantial  articles  of  corn- 
round  her  shoulders,  over  her  bright  fort,  with  which  she  congratulates 
lilac  sbortgown,  an  additional  com-  herself  the  old  man  and  Patic  are 
forting  shawl.  Euphie's  pretty  hair  bo nntifnllj' supplied, 
curled  wilfully  under  her  muslin  But  Ailie  IUqIoqI  is  a  skipper's 
morning  cap,  with  its  iittle  narrow  wife,  a  person  of  consequence,  with  a 
border  of  lace^laco  over  the  price  of  much  finer  house,  and  higher  proprie- 
which  the  elder  Mrs  RintonI  and  Mrs  ties  abont  her  than  ber  aisler-in-law. 
Raebiirnshook  their  heads  with  secret  No  sborlgown,  bnt  a  full  dress  and 
pride ;  and  the  pretty  delicate  colour  petticoat  of  black  silk,  not  very  long 
in  her  soft  cheek  had  grown  a  tittle  since  degraded  from  its  rank  of 
brighter  with  the  sweet  csultation  of  Sabbath-day's  apparel  to  be  wont 
her  young  motherhood,  and  the  genial  through  the  week,  as  after  all  a  very 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  both  phy-  thrifty  dress,  endues  tbe  tall  and 
sical  and  mental,  surroundiug  her.  somewhat  meagre  personofMrsPlen- 
For  Eophie  had  an  innocent  enjoy-  dorUatli,  whoso  rank  fully  qualities 
ment  of  being  petted,  and  cared  for,  her  to  bear  her  husband's  name  and 
and  "  muckle  made  o',"— it  had  been  her  matronly  title,  This  is  entirely  a 
her  fate  all  her  life.  matter  of  rank  in  these  simple  seaport 

The  carved  mahogany  tea-table  of  oligarchies;  and  no  one  tbinksof  call- 
lost  night's  entertainment  has  been  ing  iOrstin  Beatoun,  good  wife  nnd 
removed  to  its  old  comer,  and,  care-  kindly  as  she  has  been  for  live-and- 
fully  polished  and  shining,  holds  its  forty  years  by  any  other  than  the 
round  top  and  elaborate  rim  in  a  maiden  name,  which,  according  to 
perpendicular  slant  of  complacent  ex-  law,  abe  relinquished  so  long  ago,  lo 
htbition  ;  and  it  is  only  a  plain  deat  be  John  Rintoul's  wife.  Auntie  Ailie 
table,  for  common  use,  by  which  Kir-  has  taken  off  her  bonnet,  wbicb  ties 
stin  Beatoun  stands,  in  ber  dark-bine  on  the  bed,  looking  very  prim,  and 
woollen  petticoat,  and  dark-blue  Unea  well  preserved,  and  thrifty  ;  bnt  no 
sbortgown,  her  dress  relieved  only  by  one  sees  tlie  dignified  Mrs  Plender- 
tbe  white  lining  of  her  tnrned-over  leatbslir  abroad  without  one;  whereas 
collar,  and  by  her  trim  check  apron,  Kirstin  wears  no  npper  covering  over 
glistening  from  the  press.  A  little  ber  snowy  cap.  Ailie  Rinloul  is  a 
weatherbeaten,  as  becomes  a  flabn's  year  or  two  younger  than  ber  ustcr- 
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in-law,  and  is  harsh  of  feature  and 
Blow  of  speech,  like  her  brother — 
conscious  of  being  an  authority,  too, 
like  what  he  was,  and  full  of  a  solemn 
importance,  still  more  marked  and 
evident ;  but  other  qualities  less  visi- 
ble, and  on  the  surface — powers  of 
the  judgment  and  the  heart — well 
developed,  although  peculiar,  and 
marked  by  strong  individual  charac- 
teristics, are  there  as  nobler  witnesses 
to  testify  the  relationship  between 
Mrs  Flenderleath  aiid  John  Rintoul. 

A  little  basket  of  new-laid  eggs,  the 
produce  of  her  own  beloved  hens, 
stands  beside  Kirstin^s  stockings. 
Ailie  has  strong  antipathies,  and  an 
active,  cherished  dislike  to  the  remote 
members  of  her  husband's  family ;  so 
that  her  own  childlessness  has  made 
her  feel  herself  more  and  more  empha- 
tically a  Rintoul,  and  she  feels  a  per- 
sonal gratitude  to  pretty  little  spoilt 
Euphie  for  the  heir  whom  she  holds 
in  her  arms. 

Mrs  Raeburn  cannot  come  west 
this  morning  to  join  the  family  con- 
clave, but  Agnes  is  here  in  her  place. 
Agnes  stands  by  the  other  corner  of 
the  fireside,  turning  the  spinning- 
wheel  idly.  There  is  no  yam  upon 
its  polished  round,  as  it  moves  in  a 
slow  measure,  quite  unusual  to  it, 
under  the  musing  eyes  which  veil  all 
their  light  with  dreams.  Agnes  is 
dressed  in  a  bright-coloured  printed 
gown  of  home-made  linen,  and  looks 
nothing  so  melancholy  or  abstracted 
as  she  was  last  night;  but  the  con- 
versation of  the  matrons  does  not  fix 
her  wandering  thoughts,  and  the  gen- 
tle heaviness  of  girlish  reverie  falls 
upon  her  unawares.  There  is  some- 
thing soothing,  slumbrous,  drowsy  in 
the  lingering  motion  of  the  wheel ;  and 
so  is  there  in  her  thoughts,  which 
gradually  grow  slower,  tiU  they  glide 
along  in  conscious  silence,  her  mind 
only  aware  of  them,  but  never  exert- 
ing itself  to  lift  the  eyelids,  which 
droop  so  pleasantly,  and  see  what 
manner  of  thoughts  are  these.  By 
and  by  she  is  seated,  still  in  this 
charmed  silence — stUl  spinning  un- 
seen tissues  over  the  vacant  wheel. 
The  baby  leaps  in  the  old  arms  which 
hold  him  so  proudly :  the  young  mo- 
ther, enjoying  with  all  her  heart  the 
tender  sympathy  surrounding  her, 
answers  Kirstin  Beatoun^s  anxious 
questions,  and  is  confidential  about 


herself  and  her  baby,  while  her 
"  goodmother"  encourages  her,  from 
her  own  experience,  and  Ailie  is  di- 
dactic and  instructive ;  full  of  occnlt 
knowledge  of  the  "  ways  of  bairns." 
They  are  all  occupied,  each  as  suits 
her  best ;  and  no  one  interferes  with 
the  musings  of  Agnes,  or  with  the 
empty  wheel. 

But  round  and  round  this  fated 
house,  in  the  clear  sunshine,  goes  one 
with  guilty  steps  and  haggard  face, 
like  a  midnight  thief.  A  dozen  times 
his  feet  have  faltered  at  the  door,  but 
he  sees  the  peaceful  group  through 
the  window,  and  dares  not  enter — 
dares  not  go  in  with  his  terrible  news 
in  his  face,  to  plunge  them  all  into 
misery.  Such  a  strange  assembly, 
too,  for  one  who  has  this  news  to  tell 
— John  Rintoul's  faithfal  wife,  Patie*8 
loving  mother;  Ailie,  only  sister  of 
the  lost,  nearest  to  him  in  blood,  in 
disposition,  and  in  sympathy;  Agnes, 
over  whom  this  strong  light  of  snddea 
grief  throws  an  instant  revelation  too, 
disclosing  her  in  her  unconscious  re- 
verie, just  entering  the  enchanted 
ground  whither  Patie  Rintoul  had 
gone  before  her,  drawing  with  him 
her  girl's  heart ;  and,  scarcely  last, 
the  sorrowful  messenger  thinks  of  his 
own  delicate  Euphie,  so  little  able  to 
bear  such  a  shock — and  he  shrinks 
and  trembles  at  the  door. 

The  hair  upon  his  brow  is  wet; 
there  is  a  cold  dew  over  his  face,  and 
his  fingers  now  will  scarcely  lose 
their  hold  of  that  bit  of  broken  wood. 
But  they  have  seen  him  within,  and 
some  one  rushes  suddenly  to  the  door. 
He  hears  a  great  cry  of  mingled 
voices,  asking  what  it  is,  and  feela 
them  all  crowding  round  him.  There 
he  stands  by  his  own  bright  hearth, 
his  wife  clinging  to  his  arm,  his  mo- 
ther gazing  in  his  face,  till  he  thinks 
his  heart  will  burst — stands  full  in 
the  rays  of  the  gay  firelight,  which 
mocks  him  like  the  sunshine,  holding 
his  witness  in  his  hand. 

Nor  has  he  obeyed  the  injanctions 
of  his  humble  sympathisers,  and 
transferred  the  painful  task  of  telling 
the  news  to  the  minister.  He  has 
come  to  do  it  himself,  alone  and  un- 
supported; and  the  questions  they 
pour  upon  his  ears — questions  sug- 
gestive of  some  trivial  misery,  so 
much  under  the  mark  of  the  true  one 
that  he  could  laugh  at  them  in  bitter 
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mockery — go  near  to  make  him  mad. 
And  at  last,  saffering  far  too  intoDaBlf 
himself  to  remember  ao;  of  the  com- 
monpUcea  of  preparation,  the  lunal 
modes  of  "  breaking"  anch  a  piece  of 
terrible  intelligence  to  tbose  most 
dearlj  concerned,  John  barsta  into 
the  heart  of  the  snbject  with  one 
desperate  effort.  He  wonld  fain  ray 
something  gentler,  bnt  he  cannot. 
Nothing  will  come  from  bis  parched 
lips  but  the  abrupt  and  otmost  trnth. 

"  The  sloop's  gone  down  atween 
this  and  St  Minana ;  they've  oever 
been  heard  tell  of  in  Aoster.  I  fonnd 
a  bit  of  the  wreck  on  the  shore — jb 
a'  mind  it ;  and  there's  no  anilber 
token  of  them,  maa  or  boat,  except 
>t  the  bottom  of  the  sea  I " 

John's  hoarse  breathless  whlaper 
was  broken  by  a  scream — it  was  bat 
Eopbie,  who  had  in  this  intimation 
only  a  great  shock,  bnt  scarcelj  kny 
bereave  meat— and  on  hia  disengaged 
aim  Ailie  Rintonl  laid  a  savage  graq>, 
griping  him  like  a  tiger—"  Say  it's  a 
lee — say  it's  a  story  you're  n»ad^— 
and  I'll  no  curse  ye,  John  lUntoal  1" 

Bat  Eirstiu  Beatoun  said  not  a  word. 
Her  eyes  tnmed  npon  her  son  with  » 
racantstare,  and  her  fingers  kept  open- 
ing and  shutting  with  a  strange  Idiotic 
motion  ;  then,  saddenly  starting,  she 
lifted  up  her  hands,  and  bent  ber 
cowering  head  under  their  shadow, 
pressing  ber  fingers  over  the  eyes 
which  would  not  close.  John  made 
no  answer  to  the  fierce  qaestion  of 
his  aunt — said  nothing  to  soothe  tlie 
terror  of  Euphie ;  his  whole  attention 
was  given  to  his  mother. 

Tbere  was  a  solemn  panse — for  even 
Ailie  did  not  venttire  to  speak  now, 
till  tbe  wife  and  mother,  ooqblf  be- 
reaved, had  wakened  from  her  stupor 
—and  nothing  but  tbe  low  moans  iiud 
sobs  of  Euphie  diatnrbed  the  silence. 
It  was  bat  momentary,  for  tbey  woke 
the  stuDued  heart  of  Kirstin,  and 
ronscd  ber  to  know  her  grief. 

"  Comfort  tbe  bit  poor  thing,  John 
—comfort  her,"  said  his  mother  sud- 
denly ;  "  for  she  has  ber  prop  and  ber 
staff  left  to  hor,  and  has  never  bi-ard 
tbe  foot  of  deadly  sorrow  a'  ber  days. 
TheauldmanandPatie — baithgane — 
a'  gaue — I  ken  it's  true — I'm  assured 
in  my  ain  mind  it's  true;  bat  I've 
nae  feeliog  o't,  man — nae  feeling  o't 
— nae  miur  than  caald  iron  or  staiie." 

And  with  a  pitiful  smile  qaiveriog 
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npon  her  lip,  and  ber  eye  gleaming 
dry  and  tearless,  Kiritin  turned  to 
pace  np  and  down  tbe  little  apart- 
ment. Strangely  different  In  the  first 
effort  of  her  scarcely  less  intense  grief, 
Atlje  Bintoal  turned  now  fiercely  upon 

"  Have  ye  nae  mair  proof  but  this? 
A  wave  might  wrench  away  a  com- 
panion door  that  wonldna  founder  a 
sloop— are  ye  gaun  to  be  content 
with  this,  John  Rintonl  ?  He's  gane 
through  as  mony  storms  as  there's 

ui  (hem  m  numbered.  Am  I  lo  believe 
the  Lord  would  forsake  his  ain  1  I 
leE  ye  ye're  wrang — je'ro  a'  wrang — 
I'll  never  believe  it.  He  may  bo 
driven  oat  a  hundred  mile,  or  Etraoded 
on  a  desolate  place,  or  ta'en  refuge, 
or  fecbting  on  the  sea; — bnt  yo  ne^' 
na  tell  me — 1  ken — I  ken — I'll  beliere 
ye  tbe  Judgment's  lo  be  the  mom, 
afore  I  believe  my  brolher'a  lost." 

Hot  tears  blinded  Aille's  eyes,  and 
all  the  stiff  sedaieness  of  her  mien  had 
vanished  in  the  wild  gestures  with 
which  these  words  hurried  fivm  her 
Hpa  ;  she  paused,  at  length,  worn  out 
and  trembling  with  feverish  excite- 
ment, aud  turned  to  the  window  to 
look  out  on  the  sea.  Jobn,  still  more 
completely  exbauisted,  and  lost  in  tbe 
deep  hopeless  despondency  which  had 
now  succeeded  to  the  fii'st  iinpatii-nce 
of  grief,  Blood  nt  the  table  silent  aud 
UDroepDDbivugUlli  and  the  slow,  heavy 
footsteps  of  Kiritin  Beatoun  sounded 
lliroii);li  tlie  voiim  Uke  a  knell. 

"  And  it  was  fur  this  ye  minded  of 
the  bainisl — oh,  Jobn,  my  man,  my 
man  I  and  it  was  for  this  the  Lord 
warned  ye  with  a  sight  of  them,  and 
put  dark  words  in  your  mouili,  that  I 
kent  nae  meaning  le  \ — Na,  Ailie  ;  no 
lost :  blessings  on  him  where  he  Is, 
where  nae  blessings  fiul  I  I  never  had 
dread  nor  doubt  before,  but  put  him 
freely  In  the  Lord's  band  to  come  and 
gang  at  His  good  pleasure — and  ho 
came  like  tbe  day,  and  gaed  like  the 
night,  as  constant,  serving  his  Maker. 
He's  won  hamo  at  last — and  the  I^ord 
help  me  for  a  pair  desolate  creature, 
that  am  past  kenning  what  my  trouble 
is.  Patie,  too ;  bairns — bainis,  ye 
ueediia  think  mo  hard-hearted  be- 
cause I  canna  greet— but  it's n'cnuld, 
CHuld,  like  the  blast  that  cast  our  boat 

Arid  the  poor  widow  leaned  npon 
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the  wall,  and  struggled  with  some  like  one  who  shrinks  from  a  great 

hard,  dry,  gasping  sobs  ;  but  no  tears  blow ;    Euphie  wept   and  lamented 

came  to  soften  the  miseij  in  her  eyes,  passionately  and  aloud — she  felt  the 

Agnes  was  cowering  in  a  comer,  stroke  so  much  the  least  of  all. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


That  day  the  Firth  was  scoured 
up  and  down,  from  In verkei thing  to 
St  Andrews,  and  anxious  scouts  des- 
patched along  the  whole  line  of  coast 
to  search  at  least  for  other  evidence 
of  the  wreck.  Other  evidence  there 
was  none  to  bo  found — nothing,  save 
this  solitary  fragment,  had  found  its 
way  to  the  home-shores  of  Fife,  and 
the  sea  closed  hopelessly  over  all 
trace  and  token  of  the  lost  vessel  and 
her  crew.  The  weather  continued  bril- 
liant and  glowing,  full  of  sunshine  and 
fresh  winds  ;  but  not  even  the  strong 
high  tides,  which  covered  Elie  shore 
with  wreaths  of  tangle  and  glistening 
sea- weed,  and  scattered  driftwood  on 
the  braes,  brought  any  second  messen- 
ger ashore,  to  confirm  the  record  of  the 
first.  In  a  little  empty  chamber,  in 
the  roof  of  John  Rintours  house,  this 
tragic  token  was  itself  preserved  ;  and 
Euphie,  when  he  disappeared  some- 
times, knew,  with  an  impatient,  half- 
displeased  sympathy,  that  he  was 
there — there,  turning  over  the  sense- 
less fragment  in  his  hand,  carefully 
pondering  its  marks,  and  feeling  his 
heart  beat  when  he  discovered  a  new 
jagged  point  in  its  outline,  yet  never 
drawing  forth  from  it  further  tidings  of 
the  mystery  which  it  alone  could  tell. 

And  by  and  by  a  stupifying  calnifell 
over  all  their  excitement.  The  loss  of 
the  ^*  Euphemia  "  came  to  be  a  matter 
of  history  in  the  district,  of  which 
people  told  with  heads  sympatheti- 
cally shaken,  and  exclamations  of 
grave  pity,  just  as  Kirstin  Beatoun 
herself  spoke  last  year  of  the  boats 
lost  at "  the  drave."  There  were  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  story, 
remarkable,  and  claiming  special  no- 
tice ;  as  for,  instance,  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  the  wreck — all  but  the  one 
singular  token  which  John  Rintoul 
himself  had  found ;  but  the  story 
itself  was  not  remarkable — nothing 
more  note- worthy  or  lamentable  than 
the  fall  of  a  knight  in  harness,  of  a 
soldier  in  the  field  of  battle,  was  the 
loss  of  a  sailor  in  the  wild  element 
which  he  lived  but  to  struggle  with  ; 
and  only  another  story  of  shipwreck. 


distinguished  by  a  special  mystery, 
was  added  to  the  far  too  abundant* 
store  of  such  calamities  known  to  the 
dwellers  of  the  east  coast. 

And  ''  the  Elie,"  with  its  quiet  mo- 
notony of  life — the  bustle  of  leave- 
taking  with  which  its  few  small  ves* 
sels  sailed,  its  fishing-boats  went  and 
came,  and  its  little  commotion  of 
country  business — the  market  of  its 
small  province  of  farms — went  on 
without  a  change.  A  yisible  out- 
ward gravity  and  solemness  fell  upon 
two  or  three  households,  who  made 
no  moan  of  their  affliction — no  small 
repining  and  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Samuel  Raebum  and  his  wife,  now 
suddenly  fallen  into  comparative  po- 
verty ;  but  all  the  widening  outer 
circles  had  died  out  of  the  placid 
water,  and  only  a  single  spot  re- 
mained to  tell  where  so  many  hopes 
had  gon&  down  into  the  sea. 

And  looking  into  Kirstin  Beatoun*8 
sole  apartment,  with  all  its  minute 
regularity  of  order — its  well-swept 
earthen  floor  and  shining  fireplace, 
with  the  great  empty  *'  kettle,"  which 
she  once  needed  in  the  old  family 
times,  standing  upon  the  side  of  the 
grate,  even  when  the  little  vessel  she 
used  herself  hung  from  the  crook,  a 
speck  in  the  large  hospitable  chimney 
— you  scarcely  could  have  fancied  that 
the  house  was  desolate.  There  were 
one  or  two  signs  noticeable  enough,  if 
you  ha4  crossed  the  threshold  before, 
ere  this  blow  fell  on  Kirstin^s  life. 
No  sound  in  the  hushed  house  but 
the  constant  voice  of  the  eight-day 
clock,  telling  hours  and  minutes,  of 
which  none  were  spent  idly  even  now. 
No  bits  of  tunes  hummed  out  of  the 
house-mother^s  contented  heart — no 
little  communication  made  to  herself 
or  to  a  passing  neighbour,  and  even 
no  passing  neighbour  throwing  in  a 
word  of  dally  news  from  the  threshold, 
as  they  used  to  do  every  hour;  for 
the  door  itself  stood  no  longer  open, 
inviting  chapce  visitants  or  voices. 
Like  a  veil  over  a  widow^s  face,  this 
closed  door  chilled  all  voluble  sympa- 
thisers  round,    and    impresse4   the 
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neigbbonrfaood  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
widowhood  and  desolation  than  almost 
any  other  visible  token  coald  have 
done.  The  very  children  paused  and 
grew  silent,  wondering  with  wistfal 
eyes  before  the  closed  door ;  and  so- 
lemn was  the  greenish  light  within, 
coming  solely,  as  it  never  came  be- 
fore, through  the  thick  small  window- 
panes  and  half-drawn  curtains,  upon 
Kirstin  herself,  sitting  before  the  fire 
in  the  profound  silence,  working 
nets  or  knitting  stockings,  spinning 
wool  or  hemp — no  longer  for  the 
kindly  household  needs  which  it  was 
such  joy  to  supply — no  longer  for  the 
winter  fishing,  or  the  herring  drave, 
in  which  she  herself  had  all  the  per- 
sonal interest  which  a  fisherman*s 
wife  takes  in  the  success  of  *^  our 
boat," — but  for  the  bare  and  meagre 
daily  bread  which  she  had  now  to  win 
with  her  own  hands. 

She  is  sitting  there  now,  with  the 
fire  throwing  some  ruddy  shade  upon 
her — sitting  in  the  full  daylight,  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  There  is  a 
aignificance  even  in  the  place  where 
she  chooses  to  put  her  chair  and 
wheel,  for  Kirstin  is  in  no  one*s  way 
now,  and  does  not  need  to  leave  the 
•*  clear  floor,"  for  which  she  would 
once  have  contended.  Without,  it  is 
a  May  day,  fresh  and  fragrant,  and 
the  clear  water  on  Elie  shore  has  for- 
gotten the  boisterous  mirth  of  early 
spring,  and  out  of  its  schoolboy  din 
has  gone  back  into  an  infantas  sweet 
composure,  and  breaks  in  sunny 
ripples,  soft  and  quiet,  upon  the  nar- 
row rim  of  golden  sand.  But  there 
comes  no  sunshine  here,  to  throw  a 
passing  radiance  upon  this  still  figure, 
with  its  drooping  head  and  widow's 
cap,  the  wheel  moving  rapidly  before 
her,  and  the  monotonous  continual 
motion  of  foot  and  hand.  There  is 
something  strangely  impressive  in  this 
combination  of  perfect  stillness  and 
constant  mechanical  motion — a  mys- 
tic mesmeric  effect  binding  the  spec- 
tator as  by  a  spell.  The  wheel  moves 
on,  and  so  does  the  hand  that  sways 
it ;  but  not  by  so  much  as  the  lifting 
of  an  eyelid  does  Kirstin  show  any 
sign  of  animation  except  this. 

Yet  she  has  visitors  to-day.  By 
the  aide  of  the  fire,  just  opposite  that 
great  wooden  arm-chair  which  no  one 
ventnres  to  sit  down  in,  Mrs  Plender- 
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leath,  with  a  black  gown  heavily 
trimmed  with  crape,  and  ghastly 
black  ribbons  about  her  cap,  sits* 
solemnly  silent  too.  Kirstin  ha^  na 
mourning  except  the  widow's  cap 
which  surrounds  her  unmoving  face — 
her  everyday  petticoat  and  shortgown 
remain  the  same,  and  she  can  only 
afford  to  wear  her  new  mournings  on 
Sabbath-days;  but  there  is  a  satis- 
faction to  the  richer  Ailie  in  bearing 
constantly  the  memorials  of  their  woe. 
Cold  and  grey,  and  sharply  drawn, 
the  thin  lines  of  Ailie's  face  bear 
something  like  a  high  strain  of  irrita- 
tion and  impatience  in  their  grief. 
Her  eyes  are  excited  and  wandering — 
deeply  hollowed,  too,  within  these  few 
painful  weeks — and  her  lips,  have  got 
a  fashion  of  strange  rapid  motion,  qui- 
vering, and  framing  words  as  it  seems, 
though  the  words  are  never  said. 

Just  behind  Kirstin,  sitting  on  2e 
low  wooden  stool,  and  half  leaning 
against  the  elbow  of  the  vacant  arm- 
chair, is  Agnes  Raebum.  Samuel, 
her  father,  has  taken  the  loss  of  the 
sloop  as  a  personal  offence,  and  has 
no  commiseration  to  spare  for  the 
sailors  who  lost  his  property  along 
with  their  lives ;  nor  has  he  ever  pro- 
fessed to  mourn  for  them :  yet  Agnes 
has  a  homely  black-and-white  cotton 
gown,  as  cheap  as  cotton  print  can  be 
procured,  whereby  she  silently  testi- 
fies her  ^^  respect"  for  the  dead.  And 
something  more  significant  than  her 
mourning  speaks  in  those  dark  sha- 
dows under  her  eyes,  in  the  pallor  of 
her  thin  cheek,  and  in  the  lines  which 
begin  to  grow  far  more  clearly  marked 
and  distinct  than  they  should  have 
been  for  years,  around  the  griave 
mouth,  which  never  relaxes  now  to 
anything  but  a  pathetic  smile.  But 
it  is  here  only,  or  in  the  solitude  of 
her  own  chamber  at  home,  that  Agnes 
permits  herself  the  indulgence  of  this 
grief.  Out  of  doors,  and  among 
strangers,  her  pride  sustains  her.  She 
will  not  have  any  one  say  that  she  is 
breaking,  for  Patie  Rintoul,  the  heart 
which  he  never  sought  in  words. 

Though  now  Agnes  is  solemnly 
assured  that  he  would  have  sought  it, 
and  that  Patie,  whose  dawning  devo- 
tion she  had  scorned  so  far  as  appear- 
ance went,  bore  for  her  that  high  love 
at  which  her  heart  trembles,  and 
which  none  may  scorn.    She  knowa 
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it.  How  ?  but  Agnes  thrills  over  all 
her  frame,  and  shrinks  back  and 
shudders.  She  cannot  tell.  A  dark 
figure  crossing  the  street  through  the 
world  of  white  unshadowed  moon- 
light— a  distant  step  echoing  over  the 
stones  when  all  the  peaceful  house- 
keepers of  Elie  had  been  for  hours 
asleep  —  something  at  her  window 
shaking  the  casement  like  a  hand 
that  fain  would  open  it,  but  might 
not — and  stealthy  sounds,  as  of  sub- 
dued footsteps,  stealing  all  night  long 
through  the  silent  house.  She  thinks 
that  thus  he  came  to  warn  her — he, 
Patie — now  the  one  perpetual  un- 
named He  on  whom  her  heart  dwells ; 
she  thinks  the  passing  yearning  spirit 
took  this  only  means  in  his  power  to 
let  her  know  his  love,  as  he  parted 
with  his  mortal  life  ;  and  the  thought 
wraps  heart  and  soul  of  her  in  a  dim 
dreamy  awe. 

At  present  Agnes  is  knitting.  It 
is  Kirstin's  work — work  that  she  does 
at  night  to  preserve  her  eyes  for  the 
more  remunerative  labour;— and  so 
they  sit  together  in  perfect  silence, 
Ailie  Rintoul  now  and  then  rustling 
the  sleeve  of  her  black  silk  gown,  as 
she  lifts  her  large  brown  bony  hand 
to  wipe  the  continual  moisture  which 
overflows,  as  out  of  a  cup,  from  the 
hollow  rim  under  her  eyes — Agnes 
moving  her  fingers  quickly,  and  mak- 
ing a  sharp  rapid  sound  with  her 
wires — Kirstin,  like  a  weird  woman, 
with  rapt  head  and  look  of  perfect 
abstraction,  spinning  on,  with  that 
constant  monotonous  movement  of 
foot  and  hand ; — but  no  one  of  them 
stirring,  except  with  this  involuntary 
gesture,  and  none  saying  a  word  to 
the  other. 

After  a  long  time  spent  in  this 
silence,  Ailie  rises  slowly  to  go  to  the 
window.  The  children  without  think 
her  something  like  a  spirit  as  they  see 
her  long  colourless  face,  surrounded 
with  borders  of  narrow  net  and  bits 
of  black  ribbon,  looking  out  over  the 
curtain.  Slowly  returning  and  re- 
suming her  seat,  Ailie  speaks. 

^*  You  said  John  was  to  be  down 
from  Leith  the  day?" 

^^  Enphie  was  looking  for  him,"  said 
Agnes.  "  The  owner  of  the  brig  was 
to  let  him  ken  whether  he  would  do 
for  mate  this  morning,  and  Euphie 
was  busy  at  a*  his  claes,  for  he  thought 
he  would  get  the  place." 


Ailie  shook  her  head  bitterly.  Kir* 
stin  made  no  sign  ;  but  the  humilia- 
tion, and  loss,  and  poverty,  were  an 
aggravation  of  the  misfortune  to  her 
sister-in-law. 

^^  And  Euphie  said,  if  yon  would 
gang  there — if  you  would  only  gang 
hame !"  said  Agnes,  rising  to  lay  her 
hand  hurriedly  on  Kirstin  Beatonn*8 
shoulder ;  "for  it  breaks  everybody's 
heart  to  see  ye  living  your  lane,  and 
working  this  way  night  and  day." 

**  A*body's  very  kind,"  said  Kirstin 
steadily,  "  but  I've  had  a  house  o*  my 
ain  for  five- and -forty  year,  and  I 
canna  live  in  anither  woman's  now. 
Na,  na,  Nannie — my  guid -daughter  is 
very  weel  of  hersel,  and  pleases  John, 
and  I*m  aye  glad  to  see  her — and 
you're  a  fine  simple-hearted  creator, 
and  I  like  to  have  you  near  me ;  but 
I  maun  bide  in  my  ain  house,  Nancy, 
and  be  thankful  that  I  have  to  work 
to  keep  a  roof  over  my  head  ;  it's  aye 
something  to  thole  thae  lang  days  for. 
If  I  had  plenty,  and  ease,  and  nae- 
thing  to  do  but  to  sit  with  my  hands 
before  me,  I  would  either  gang  daft 
or  dee." 

"  But  there's  an  odds  between  gaon 
to  a  strange  woman's  house — thon^^ 
I'm  meaning  nae  ill  to  John's  wife — 
and  coming  to  mine,"  said  Mrs  Flen- 
derleath ;  "  and  ye  oould  aye  hae 
plenty  to  do,  Kirstin,  and  I  wouldna 
be  against  ye  working,  for  I  ken  it's  a 
grand  divert  to  folk's  ain  thoughts." 

"  Na,  Ailie,  na,"  answered  Kirstin 
Beatoun ;  "I  have  lost  a' thing  that 
made  hame  cheerie,  man  and  weans, 
goods  and  gear ;  but  I  maun  keep  the 
four  wa's  a'  my  days — it's  what  was 
hame  ance,  and  it's  everjrthing  I  hae. 
When  my  time  comes,  and  Fm  done 
with  earthly  dwellmgs— the  Lord  send 
it  was  this  day ! — the  plenishing  can 
be  sellt,  and  the  siller  laid  by  for  little 
Johnnie  when  he  comes  to  be  a  man ; 
but  I  maun  keep  my  ain  house  a'  my 
days." 

This  was  by  no  means  the  first 
time  Kirstin  had  declared  her  deter- 
mination ;  and  not  even  the  faintest 
lingering  hope  that  some  one  might 
stiU  come  back  out  of  the  mysterious 
sea,  which  had  swallowed  up  her 
treasures,  to  make  this  once  more  a 
home  worth  living  in,  inspired  her  in 
her  purpose.  It  was  simply  as  she 
said.  Her  own  house,  and  the  de- 
sire to  retain  it,  was  all  she  had  now 
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remaining  in  this  life ;  and  her  daOj 
work  was  her  daily  strength,  and 
kept  her  heart  alive. 

For  no  one  dreamt  of  the  little 
Dntch  smaggling  brig  storm -driven 
np  the  Firth  on  yon  tempestnons 
March  night — no  one  knew  of  the 
yoang  pallid  half-drowned  man  whom 
the  Datch  skipper  could  not  choose 
but  turn  aside  to  save ;  and  least  of 
all  could  any  one  have  imagined  the 
strange  pitiful  scene  on  t^ard  the 
"Drei  Bruderen,"  where  the  poor 
young  Scotch  sailor,  with  that  hard- 
ening cut  upon  his  brow,  lay  wild  in 


the  delirium  of  brain  fever,  raving 
fiercely  in  the  unknown  tongue,  which 
made  his  kindly,  rude  deliverers, 
grouped  round  his  bed,  shake  their 
heads,  and  look  doubtfully  at  one 
another,  unable  to  distinguish  a  single 
word  intelligible  to  them  of  all  his 
lengthened  groanings.  They  were  on 
the  high  seas  still,  slowly  drawing 
near  thenr  haven ;  and  even  now, 
while  Etrstin  Beatoun  sat  immov- 
able under  the  shadow  of  her  great 
hopeless  8<htow,  hope,  and  health, 
and  a  new  life  began  to  dawn  again 
upon  Patie  lUntoni. 


A  TRIO  OF  FREKCH  TOURISTS. 


A  SHORT  time  ago,  a  book  was 
published  in  Paris,  consisting  of  ex- 
tracts and  compilations  from  the  most^ 
interesting  and  remarkable  narratives 
of  travel  that  have  appeared  in  Europe 
within  the  last  few  years.  A  French 
critic,  noticing  the  publication,  regret- 
fully commented  on  the  very  small 
quota  his  countrymen  contribute  to 
the  common  stock  of  that  class  of  lite- 
rature. In  France  there  is  a  notable 
scarcity,  not  easy  to  account  for,  of  a 
description  of  book  by  no  means  an- 
common  in  England  and  Germany; 
plain,  unsophisticated  descriptions  of 
distant  countries,  by  men  whose  habi- 
tual occupations  are  not  literary,  who 
in  most  cases  have  never  before 
written  a  book,  and  in  many  may 
never  again  attempt  one,  but  who 
have  sufficient  command  of  their  own 
language  distinctly  to  write  down 
their  ^ventures  and  observations^ 
In  Germany,  where  the  ambition  to 
appear  in  print  is  almost  universal 
amongst  persons  of  education,  the 
thing  is  overdone,  and  a  good  deal  of 
waste-paper  is  the  consequence.  We 
are  far  from  asserting  that,  in  Eng- 
land too,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  tours  and  travels  that  annually 
see  the  light,  could  not  very  well  be 
dispensed  with.  But  in  both  coun- 
tries, when  the  worthless  froth  is  re- 
jected, there  remains  mnch  that  is 
solid  and  valuable,  contributed  not 
by  the  profession  of  literature,  but  by 
the  general  public — by  naval  and 


military  oflBcers,  by  medical  men,  by 
men  of  science,  who,  whilst  making 
booty  of  birds  and  butterflies,  plants 
and  pebbles,  have  still  an  observant 
eye  for  other  thmffs  besides  those  of 
their  special  porsnlts—and  by  restless 
spirits  whom  a  pure  love  of  adventnre 
and  change  drives  to  exchange  tiie 
fireside  comforts  of  home  for  distant 
and  perilous  rambles.  These  are  the 
classes  to  which  Grennany  and  Eng- 
land are  indebted  for  all,  or  very 
nearly  all,  the  best  books  of  travel 
that  for  many  years  past  have  ap- 
peared. These  are  the  classes  to 
which  belong  such  men  as  Wagner, 
Tschudi,  Brooke,  Weme,  Gregg,  Knx- 
ton,  Warburton,  Walpole,  Gardner, 
Leichhardt,  Keppel,  Erman,  Mundy, 
and  a  host  of  others,  of  equal  merit, 
whom  it  were  tedious  here  to  cata- 
logue. We  write  the  names  as  thev 
occur  to  ns,  omitting  many  as  gooa. 
In  France,  a  very  different  state  of 
things  exists.  There,  nearly  all  the 
books  of  travel  that  appear  are  the 
production  of  literary  men,  who  set 
off  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
making  their  journey  pay  itself.  The 
result  is  not  happy.  Relying  more 
upon  their  style  and  skill  than  upon 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  their  subject, 
they  confine  their  excnrsions  to  con  • 
venient  countries,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  home,  and  their  books  are 
more  commendable  for  grace  and 
polish  than  for  freshness  and  novelty: 
They  are  apt  to  be  merely  showy  and 
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saperficial,  where  Englishmen  and 
Germaos  are  sensible  and  soand. 
The  appearance  of  so  startling  a  work 
as  Missionary  Hnc^s  reminiscences  of 
Tartary  and  Thibet  is  quite  an  event, 
and  a  rare  one,  in  the  annals  of  the 
modem  French  literatnre  of  travel. 

As  specimens  of  the  style  of  tonr- 
writing  most  common  in  France,  we 
have  here  assembled  three  volnmes  of 
sketches  in  foreign  lands,  proceeding 
from  the  pens  of  well-known  feuille- 
tonistes.  Messienrs  Gautier,  Mery, 
and  de  Nerval  belong  to  mnch  the 
same  category  of  French  literary  men. 
They  are  all  poets,  novelists,  and 
tonrists ;  they  all  dabble  in  the 
drama,  and  deal  more  or  less  in  cri- 
ticism. M.  Gautier  is  most  of  the 
critic,  M.  M^ry  of  the  novelist,  M. 
de  Nerval  of  the  tourist.  Upon  the 
present  occasion  we  catch  all  three 
upon  the  wing,  in  directions  very 
different. 

Yenezia  would  have  been  at  least 
as  appropriate  a  name  as  Italia 
for  M.  Theophilus  Gautier's  most  re- 
cent volume  of  travels.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  pages  at  each  end 
of  the  book,  it  is  entirely  taken  up  by 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  Three 
cities,  it  appears,  have  long  had  the 
good  fortune  to  exercise  peculiar  fas- 
cination over  the  eccentric  feuiUeton^ 
iste  of  La  Presse.  These  are  Granada, 
Venice,  Cairo.  The  choice  is  not  ill 
made.  Some  years  have  elapsed  since 
one- third  of  his  desire  was  gratified, 
since  he  roamed  through  the  courts 
of  the  Alhambra,  and  told  bis  travels, 
amusingly  enough,  in  a  book  charac- 
terised by  his  usual  mixture  of  fop- 
pery and  talent,  shrewdness  and  affec- 
tation. At  some  future  day  he  will 
doubtless  tell  us  about  Egypt:  for 
the  present  he  has  got  no  farther 
than  Venice,  a  city  concerning  which 
such  a  multitude  of  tourists  have 
scribbled,  that  only  a  bold  man  would 
attempt  the  subject.  M.  Gautier  is 
notoriously  intrepid,  and  that  being 
a  quality  which  fortune  favours,  he  is 
not  unfrequently  successful.  If  not 
always  to  be  entirely  relied  upon,  he 
at  least  is  inyariably  readable  and 
entertaining  —  excepting  now  and 
then,  when  he  rides  to  death  his 
favourite  bobby,  description  of  fine 
art.  His  greatest  mistakes  are  a 
strained  oricrinality,  and  the  occa- 
sional Id  bion  of  far-fetched  con- 


ceits. In  his  capacity  of  poet,  he 
deems  it  right  to  give  the  rein  to  his 
fancy,  which  sometimes  leads  him  ont 
of  his  road  to  pick  up  quaint  ideas 
scarcely  worth  collecting.  Upon  the 
other  hand  lie  often,  in  a  few  well- 
selected  words,  gives  a  particularly 
happy  general  idea  of  the  places  and 
objects  he  encounters  by  the  way.  In 
the  present  book,  his  first  pause  is  at 
Greneva.  A  childish  notion,  which 
subsequent  travel  had  not  sufficed  to 
dispel,  has  made  him,  he  says,  pic- 
ture to  himself  towns  as  of  the  nature 
of  their  most  celebrated  products. 
Thus  he  imagined  Brussels  to  be  a 
big  field  of  little  cabbages,  Ostend  an 
oyster-bed,  Strasbourg  a  prodigious 
pie  of  the  livers  of  tortured  ducks, 
Nuremberg  a  box  of  toys,  and  Geneva 
a  watch.  *^  I  had  imagined,*'  he  says, 
^*  a  vast  complication  of  watchwork, 
jagged  wheels,  cylinders,  and  springs, 
perpetually  ticking  and  turning.  The 
houses,  I  thought — if  houses  there 
were — had  gold  or  silver  cases,  and 
their  doors  were  locked  with  watch« 
keys."  After  hunting  this  conceit  to 
earth,  M.  Crautier  tells  us  what  he 
really  found  Greneva.  **It  has  the 
serious  and  rather  stiff  air  of  Protes- 
tant towns.  The  houses  are  lofty  and 
regular;  the  straight  line,  the  right 
angle,  prevail  everywhere — every- 
thing is  in  square  and  parallelogram. 
The  curve  and  the  ellipse  are  pro- 
scribed, as  too  sensual  and  volup- 
tuous ;  the  colour  of  grey  abounds  on 
walls  and  in  garments.  The  hats 
and  bonnets  have  an  unintentionally 
Quakerish  look ;  one  feels  that  there 
.must  be  a  good  many  Bibles  in  the 
town,  and  few  pictures.*'  Here,  then, 
a  fanatico  por  la  pittura  could  not  be 
expected  to  abide  very  long.  Quitting 
the  puritanical  shores  of  Leman,  M. 
Gautier  is  off  southwards  like  a  shot, 
but  stops  in  the  way  to  set  his  watch 
by  a  sun-dial  at  Isella,  the  little  vil- 
lage on  the  Piedmontese  frontier, 
where  the  customhouse  stands. 

^*  The  customhouse  is  surrounded 
by  arcades,  sustained  by  columns  of 
grey  granite.  On  the  wall  we  re- 
marked a  sun-dial,  whose  occupation 
must  be  almost  a  sinecure,  for  the 
sunbeams  can  but  rarely  reach  it.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription :  Toma 
tomando  il  sol,  Vomhra  smarrita,  tna 
non  piu  ritoma  feth  fuggita — *The 
vanished  shadow  returns  when  re- 
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tarns  the  snn,  bat  fugitive  age  returns 
no  more.'  The  Italian  concetto  plays, 
in  the  philosophical  thought,  upon  the 
words  torna^  tornando^  rUorna.  How 
much  more  simply  terrible  was  the 
warning  we  once  read  upon  the  son- 
dial  of  the  church  of  Urrufia,  near  the 
Spanish  frontier.  Thus  ran  the  ter- 
rible comment  upon  the  flight  of 
the  hours :  Vulnerant  omnes,  uUitna 
necat — *  All  wound ;  the  last  kills.* 
Gnomons  and  dials,  we  understand 
your  language,  and  we  have  had 
engraved  upon  our  seal,  Vivere  me- 
mento — *  Bemember  to  live.'  When 
we  pass  near  you,  we  hurry  our  steps, 
even  though  fatigued,  or  though  the 
spot  would  please  us  to  camp ;  for  we 
are  reminded  that  we  must  haste  to 
visit  this  earth,  which  is  soon  to  ab- 
sorb us  in  its  vast  bosom." 

Thus,  with  a  swift  step,  the  tra- 
veller passes  on  to  Venice,  his  pauses 
upon  the  way  few  and  brief.  He 
arrives  in  the  night,  to  his  great 
disgust,  be  being  thus  deprived,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  pleasure  of  a 
first  impression  on  entrance.  Next 
morning  he  is  early  out  on  his  balcony. 
One  good  point  in  M.  Gautier,  as  a 
writer  of  travels,  is  that  he  does  not 
pester  you  with  raptures,  or  strain 
his  pen  to  describe  indescribable  feel- 
ings. He  sketches  the  scene  that  im- 
presses him,  in  the  best  manner  he 
can,  in  the  hope  that  his  skill  may 
suffice  thus  to  impart  to  his  readers  a 
portion  of  the  pleasure  he  himself  re- 
ceives. With  mauy  he  will  doubtless 
be  successful.  For  our  part,  we  con- 
fess that  mere  descriptions  of  squares 
and  buildings,  sculpture  and  monu- 
ments, however  splendid  and  magni- 
ficent these  may  be,  do  but  moderately 
interest  us,  even  when  penned  by  a 
masterly  hand.  At  best  they  but  in- 
spire us  with  the  desire  to  visit,  if  we 
have  not  visited  them,  scenes  and 
places  of  which  any  written  acconnt 
must  be  cold  and  imperfect.  A  book 
devoted  to  the  description  of  a  city, 
and  in  which  inanimate  objects  are 
<iwclt  upon  at  much  length,  should 
also  include — as  a  relief  to  brick  and 
masonry,  fountains,  statues,  and  pic- 
tures— glimpses,  neither  few  nor  far 
between,  of  the  citizens,  their  usages 
and  modes  of  life,  their  prejudices, 
pleasures,  and  popular  traditions.  On 
these  matters  M.  Gautier  touches 
rarely  and  briefly ;  and,  to  speak  the 


truth,  he  does  not  seem  nearly  as 
much  at  home  in  the  gallery  of  Vene- 
tian life  as  in  the  galleries  of  Venetian 
pictures.  Now  and  then  he  treats  ns 
to  a  legend,  and,  for  the  general 
reader,  such  passages  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book.  Here  is 
one  of  them,  relating  to  two  small 
liehts  which  continnally  bnm  in  front 
of  a  mosaic  Madonna  on  the  ontside 
wall  of  St  Mark's  Cathedral  :— 

"There  are  two  different  legends 
concerning  these  lights.  We  will  re- 
late both,  without  comment.  Their 
anthenticity  is  undoubted  by  sacris- 
tans and  gondoliers. 

"In  the  time  of  the  republic  of 
Venice,  a  man  was  assassinated  on 
thePiazzetta.  The  murderer,  alarmed 
by  some  noise,  let  fall,  as  he  fled,  the 
sheath  of  his  dagger.  A  baker,  upon 
his  way  home,  saw  the  silver  mount- 
ing of  the  sheath  glitter,  and  picked 
it  np,  without  observing  the  body, 
which  lay  in  shadow.  Close  behind 
him  came  the  sbirri,  who  stumbled 
over  the  corpse.  Seeing  a  man  only 
a  few  paces  firom  the  victim,  they 
arrested  him,  searched  him,  and  found 
upon  him  the  sheath,  which  perfectly 
fitted  the  stiletto  withdrawn  from  the 
wound.  In  spite  of  his  protestations 
of  innocence,  the  poor  baker  was  im- 
prisoned, judged^  condemned,  exe- 
cuted. Some  years  later,  a  notorious 
bandit,  laden  with  crime,  and  about 
to  mount  the  scaffold,  felt  a  twinge  of 
remorse,  and  declared  that  he  had 
been  the  murderer,  and  that  the  un- 
fortunate man  executed  in  his  stead 
was  perfectly  innocent. 

"  Thereupon  solemn  reparation  was 
made  to  the  memory  of  the  baker ;  the 
judges  who  had  condemned  him  were 
executed,  and  their  confiscated  pro- 
perty was  applied  to  the  foundation 
of  an  annual  mass,  and  of  a  perpetual 
annuity  destined  to  feed  these  two 
lamps.  This  was  not  all :  lest  those 
two  little  flickering  stars  should  be  in- 
suflcient  memenio  for  the  conscience 
of  judges,  at  the  end  of  every  criminal 
trial,  when  sentence  of  death  has  been 
pronounced,  and  the  headsman  is  about 
to  take  possession  of  his  prey,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  court  advances  to  the  foot 
of  the  tribunal,  and,  with  imperious 
tone  and  air,  exhorts  the  judges  to 
*  Remember  the  baker!'  Then  the 
sentence  is  annulled,  and  the  trial 
recommences.     The  usher's   words 
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oonstitate  an  appeal  for  revision  of  the 
senteDce  on  behalf  of  the  criminal. 

"  Here  is  the  other  version  ; — A 
patrician,  a  magnificent  noble  of  the 
republic,  had  one  day  the  dismal 
fancy  to  descend  into  the  vanlt  of  his 
ancestors,  and  have  their  coffins 
opened.  What  he  then  savf  shocked 
him  terribly;  the  bodies,  instead  of 
preserving  the  rigid  immobility  of 
corpses,  were  convulsed  into  attitudes 
indicative  of  a  violent  struggle.  It 
was  as  if  their  death  agony  had  com- 
menced after  burial.  In  short,  there 
coold  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  been 
buried  alive  during  a  trance  resem- 
bling death.  The  noble  Venetian  then 
gave  orders  that,  when  his  hour 
should,  to  all  appearance,  have  come, 
he  should  be  kept  as  long  as  possible 
previously  to  interment.  He  awoke 
one  day  from  a  lethargy,  just  as  they 
were  about  to  put  him  in  the  red  gon- 
dola that  was  to  convey  him  to  his 
last  resting-place.  Grateful  for  his 
escape  from  such  peril,  he  made  a  vow 
to  keep  two  lamps  perpetually  bam- 
ing  before  this  Madonna,  for  whom  he 
had  particular  reverence. 

'•  For  one  of  these  stories  to  be  true, 
the  other  must  necessarily  be  false ; 
bat  it  does  not  do  to  be  captious  in 
respect  of  legends,  and  both  have 
quite  the  Venetian  character.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  the  two  lamps  are 
Ut  every  evening  with  the  stars,  and 
that  in  coming  from  a  distance  one 
sees  them  shining  at  the  end  of  the 
Piazzetta,  like  a  pious  thought  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  city.** 

One  of  the  best  chapters  of  Itaiia 
is  that  headed  '■^  Familiar  Details.*' 
Seated  in  his  balcony,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  grand  canal,  opposite  the 
Dogana,  M.  Gautier  notes  down  what 
passes  before  him.  Here  is  a  party 
of  young  girls,  wrapped  in  their  long 
shawls,  their  hair— of  that  red  auburn 
so  dear  to  painters  of  the  Venetian 
school — twisted  like  cables  upon  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  They  might  be 
the  very  same  models  who  sat,  three 
centuries  ago,  to  Paul  Veronese  for 
his  picture  of  the  Marriage  of  Cana. 
There  are  a  group  of  old  women  hur- 
rying to  mass,  for  which  the  last 
chimes  of  the  bell  are  just  dying  away. 
Across  the  bridge  tramp  a  fatigue- 
party  of  Hungarian  soldiers,  in  their 
blue  pantaloons,  short  boots,  and 
grey  linen  jackets,  carrying  firewood 


to  their  barracks.  ^*  Yonder,  still 
preserving  a  dignified  bearing  beneath 
their  threadbare  but  well-brushed 
apparel,  iiiustrissimi^  impoverished 
old  nobles,  are  on  their  way  to  the 
caf^  Fiorian,  where  the  aristocracy 
assemble  to  drink  that  excellent 
coffee  of  which  Constantinople  haa 
transmitted  the  recipe  to  Venice. 
Elsewhere,  perhaps,  these  vestiges  of 
a  bygone  day  might  excite  a  smile, 
but  the  people  of  Venice  have  a  ten- 
derness for  their  old  nobility,  who 
have  always  been  good  and  familiar 
with  them."  Then  come  the  street 
music  and  sights.  At  Venice,  grind- 
ing organs  are  rowed  in  boats,  instead 
of  being  dragged  in  a  truck  by  man  or 
horse.  M.  Gautier  is  an  admirer  of 
these  wandering  orchestras,  deemed 
such  a  nuisance  in  London's  streets. 
The  music- bearing  gondola  is  followed 
by  a  little  flotilla  of  amateurs,  and 
many  a  boat  deviates  from  its  road 
the  longer  to  enjoy  the  sweet  sounds. 
Here  comes  a  boat  having  in  tow  a 
sort  of  blue  monster,  floundering  and 
splashing,  and  making  the  water  fly 
in  foam.  It  is  a  dolphin,  which  fish- 
ermen are  exhibiting,  holding  up  their 
caps  for  coppers  to  windows  and  gon- 
dolas. Strong  cords,  skilfully  fas- 
tened, keep  the  creature  half  in  and 
half  out  of  water,  so  that  a  good  view 
may  be  had  of  him.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  this  dolphin  in  no  way 
resembles  the  fantastical  inventioa 
dear  to  heralds,  and  common  in  coats- 
of-arms. 

On  the  neighbouring  square  (we 
continue  to  condense  M.  Gautier) 
the  scene  is  not  less  animated  than 
on  the  canal.  Here  is  the  booth  of  a 
dealer  in  fritters,  pancakes,  fried  fish 
— in  everything,  in  short,  that  is  fry- 
able  and  popular.  The  stove  is  heated, 
the  hot  oil  bubbles,  the  smoke  taints 
the  air ;  the  fryer  (the  word  must  not 
be  sought  in  dictionaries)  is  a  corpus 
lent,  red-faced,  hook-nosed  giant,  with 
rings  in  his  ears,  and  shining  black 
hair,  as  frizzled  as  the  fleece  of  aa 
Australian  sheep.  Near  him  is  the 
seller  of  pumpkins,  fruit  dear  to  the 
Venetians.  From  a  window,  a  young 
girl  makes  a  sign  to  the  man,  lowers 
a  ba.^ket  by  a  string,  and  draws  np  a 
slice,  in  exchange  for  a  small  coin— « 
a  manner  of  going  to  market  charac- 
teristic of  Venetian  indolence.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Campo  a  little  crowd 
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is  formed.  In  the  circle  in  its  centre 
are  a  tattered  man  and  woman.  A 
covered  basket  is  on  the  ground  be- 
fore them.  A  lean  dog,  with  hair  on 
end,  bat  of  intelligent  aspect,  looks  at 
the  old  conple,  as  if  awaiting  orders. 
Suddenly  the  man  makes  a  sign.  The 
attentive  qnadrnped  springs  to  the 
basket,  opens  one  side  of  the  lid  with 
his  teeth,  and  gets  in.  He  remains 
there  for  a  few  moments,  then  push- 
ing open  the  other  lid  with  his  nose, 
he  issues  forth  triumphant,  in  his 
mouth  a  small  folded  paper,  which  he 
deposits  at  the  old  woman^s  feet.  He 
repeats  this  manoeuvre  several  timeSf 
and  the  standers-by  dispute  for  the 
pieces  of  paper  thus  extracted  from 
the  basket.  The  dog  draws  numbers 
for  the  lottery.  Gamblers — numeroos 
at  Venice  as  in  all  unprosperons 
countries,  where  the  hope  of  speedy 
fortune,  acquired  without  toil,  acts 
powerftilly  on  the  imagination — have 
great  confidence  in  canine  discriminv 
Son. 

At  three  o'clock  M.  Gantier's  gon- 
dola came  to  fetch  him.  He  was  to 
dine  at  the  house  of  an  old  fisherman 
named  Ser  Zuane,  on 'the  island  of 
San  Pietro,  as  celebrated  for  its  fish 
dinners,  he  says,  as  the  Trafalgar  or 
Ship  at  Greenwich,  or  La  Rap^e  at 
Paris.  The  table  was  laid  in  the 
garden,  under  a  trellis  dressed  with 
vines,  and  tig-leaves,  and  climbing- 
gourds.  The  neglected  garden  was 
overgrown  with  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  flowers,  more  picturesque  than 
better-kept  parterres.  Ser  Zuane  was 
utterly  puzzled  at  his  guest's  preferring 
a  wooden  bench  under  a  leafy  awning 
to  a  horse-hair  chair  at  a  mahogany 
table.  But  foreigners  have  every- 
where the  privilege  of  eccentricity ; 
and  he  did  not  serve  them  the  worse 
dinner,  although  the  name  of  its  first 
dish  was  startliug  to  a  stranger.  The 
soup  was  of  pidocchi  (sea-lice.)  It 
proved  far  better  than  its  name.  It 
is  the  classical  and  indispensable  dish 
at  Ser  Zuane's.  Marseilles  has  its 
gouiliabaisse — Venice  its  louse-soup. 
Tlie  pidocchi  are  a  kind  of  mussel, 
found  in  the  lagoons  and  canals. 
Properly  seasoned  with  spice  and 
aromatic  herbs,  the  soup  made  from 
them  is  far  from  unpalatable,  although 
M.  Gantier  confesses  his  preference 
for  turtle  or  potage  a  fa  bisque.  The 
dinner    included    oysters    from    the 


Arsenal,  lobsters  of  a  rosy-white 
colour,  soles  and  mullets  from  Chiog- 
gia,  roach  and  sardines.  **  The  re- 
past was  moistened  with  wine  from 
the  valley  of  Policella  and  from  Cone- 
gliano,  and  completed  by  a  dessert 
of  those  golden  and  vermilion  fruits 
which  gather  fragrance  from  the  sun- 
beams noon  the  hills  of  Esto,  Monse- 
lice,  and  Montagnana.  During  the 
dessert,  whilst  we  were  drinking  a 
bottle  of  Samos  wine,  ripe  and 
loscions  as  some  Homeric  libation, 
Ser  Znane's  wife  came  to  talk  to  us, 
gaily  and  fruadiliarly,  like  some  hostess 
of  the  olden  time.  She  brought  a 
great  nosegay,  hastily  gathered  in 
the  garden,  and  bound  round  with  a 
reed,  to  the  wife  of  the  friend  who 
partook  our  repast — a  charming 
person,  of  Spanish  physiognomy, 
whose  white  and  well- formed  arm 
was  seen  to  advantage  amidst  the 
black  lace  that  fring^  her  sleeve. 
The  old  woman  was  loud  in  praise 
of  the  whiteness  and  beauty  of  this 
arm,  which  she  kissed  repeatedly 
with  that  familiar  grace  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Venetians,  whose  respectfhl 
courtesy  has  nothing  servile.  Then 
the  bill  was  brought  to  us,  written  on 
the  bottom  of  a  plate.  It  was  tolera- 
bly large,  but  we  had  made  a  delicate 
and  curious  dinner,  and,  as  foreigners, 
we  must,  of  course,  expect  to  pay  a 
third  more  than  a  native — for  the  ex- 
pense of  translation." 

For  a  Frenchman,  the  passage 
from  the  dinner-table  to  the  cofi^e- 
house  is  prompt,  and  almost  indis- 
pensable ;  and  accordingly,  M.  Gautier 
is  presently  escorted  outside  the 
Cafe  Florian,  whose  proprietor  — 
much  esteemed  by  the  old  Venetian 
nobility,  to  whom  he  renders  various 
little  services — was  also  the  friend 
of  Canova,  who  once,  when  he  had 
the  gout,  benevolently  took  a  model 
of  his  foot,  for  the  shoemaker  to 
make  him  easy  shoes  from.  Aronnd 
the  oo£fee- drinkers  and  consumers  of 
ices  there  hovers  a  swarm  of  fiower- 
girls  and  dealers  in  preserved  fhdts, 
the  former  **  fr-ee  and  familiar  enough, 
but  nevertheless  ferociously  virtuous, 
if  the  chronicles  are  to  be  credited 
*  which  tell  of  Englishmen  desperately 
in  love,  and  throwing  handfhls  (H 
bank-notes  into  their  iM^kets  without 
succeeding  in  touching  their  hearts. 
If  yon  revise  to  buy,  they  give  yoa 
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a  little  nosegay,  and  ran  away  laugh- 
ing. It  is  not  costomarj  to  pay  them 
at  once ;  that  would  be  indelicate ; 
but  from  time  to  time  you  make 
them  a  present.  Then  come  the  loud 
cries  of  the  fruit-sellers,  whose  stock 
in  trade  consists  of  a  basket,  contain- 
ing grapes,  figs,  pears,  and  plums, 
coated  with  a  glittering  crust  of 
sugar.  One  of  these,  a  little  lad, 
seemingly  about  twelve  years  old, 
amused  us  by  the  prodigious  volu- 
bility with  which  he  cried  his  goods. 
We  gave  him  some  pieces  of  money, 
and  he  always  stopped  to  talk  to  us ; 
his  dealings  with  foreigners  from  all 
countries  had  made  him  quite  a  poly- 
glot, and  there  was  hardly  a  language 
of  which  he  did  not  know  a  few 
words.  He  was  particularly  apt  and 
intelligent,  and  it  appears  that  the 
viceroy  had  granted  a  little  pension 
for  his  edacation;  but  the  young 
sweetmeat- seller  had  compromised 
himself  under  Manin^s  government: 
he  had  been  drummer  to  the  republic, 
and  his  military  prowess  had  lost 
him  his  position  of  state- pensioner. 
One  evening,  a  dandy  to  whom  he 
offered  his  fruit  with  perhaps  too 
much  importunity,  dealt  a  terrible 
blow  with  his  cane  upon  his  poor 
little  thin  shoulders  ;  he  said  nothing, 
nor  did  he  cry,  but  he  darted  at  the 
brutal  aggressor  a  glance  which  seem- 
ed to  say,  ^  Good  for  a  coltellata  a 
few  years  hence.'  We  trust  the 
account  will  be  settled  as  punctually 
as  that  of  Loredano.^* 

In  the  picture  galleries,  where  M. 
Gautler  loves  to  linger,  and  to  which 
he  allots  several  chapters,  he  some- 
times picks  uponeof  those  wild  legends 
which  certain  old  painters  wilUngly 
adopted  as  subjects  for  their  brush. 
In  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  he 
pauses  before  a  picture  by  Paris 
Bordone,  representing  a  boatman 
restoring  St  Mark's  ring  to  the 
doge.  The  story  is  as  follows :  One 
night  that  the  barcarol  was  sleep- 
ing in  his  gondola,  three  mysterious 
individuals  jumped  in,  and  bade  him 
row  them  to  the  Lido.  One  of  these 
persons,  as  far  as  he  could  distinguish 
in  the  darkness,  had  a  venerable 
beard,  and  the  appearance  of  a  great 
dignitary  of  the  church ;  the  two 
others  wore  armour  beneath  their 
cloaks,  and  were  evidently  men  of 
the  sword.    The  barcarol  turned  his 


gondola's  prow  in  the  direction  of  the 
Lido,  and  began  to  row;  but  the 
lagoon,  previously  tranquil,  now  rose 
in  waves,  roaring  and  splashing  in  a 
strange  manner :  a  sinister  light  was 
upon  the  waters,  and  monstrous  forms 
rose  menacingly  around  the  bark. 
Great  was  the  terror  of  the  gondolier. 
Hideous  phantoms  —  demons,  half- 
man,  half- fish,  seemed  to  swim  firom 
the  Lido  towards  Venice,  striking 
myriads  of  sparks  from  the  waves, 
exciting  the  tempest,  whistling  and 
laughing ;  but  the  flashing  swords  of 
the  two  knights,  and  the  extended 
hand  of  the  man  of  God,  made  them 
recoil  and  vanish  in  sulphureous  ex- 
plosions. The  battle  lasted  long: 
fresh  legions  of  devils  came  on,  but 
at  last  victory  declared  for  the  per- 
sons in  the  boat,  who  had  themselves 
landed  at  the  Piazzetta.  The  gondo- 
lier knew  not  what  to  think  of  his 
strange  customers,  when,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  separation,  the  eldest  of  the 
three,  suddenly  revealing  his  golden 
nimbus,  said  to  the  boatman :  "  I 
am  St  Mark,  patron  of  Venice.  I 
learned  this  night  that  demons, 
assembled  in  council  on  the  Lido, 
in  the  Jews'  cemetery,  had  resolved 
to  raise  a  frightful  tempest,  and  to 
destroy  my  beloved  city,  on  pretence 
that  it  harbours  much  dissoluteness, 
giving  power  to  evil  spirits  over  its 
inhabitants.  But  as  Venice  is  good 
Catholic,  and  will  confess  her  sins  ia 
the  fine  cathedral  she  has  erected  to 
me,  I  resolved  to  defend  her  from 
this  peril,  aided  by  my  two  brave 
companions,  St  George  and  St  Theo- 
dore, and  therefore  I  borrowed  thy 
bark.  All  labour  merits  reward; 
thou  hast  passed  a  rough  night :  here 
is  my  ring ;  take  it  to  the  doge,  and 
tell  him  what  thou  hast  seen.  He 
will  fill  thy  cap  with  sequins."  Hav- 
ing thus  spoken,  the  saint  resumed 
his  place  upon  the  summit  of  the 
porch  of  St  Mark;  St  Theodore 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  his  column, 
where  his  crocodile  was  grumbling 
at  his  absence  ;  and  St  Greorge  retired 
into  his  niche  in  the  great  window  of 
the  ducal  palace.  The  gondolier,  left 
alone,  thought  he  had  been  dreaming 
or  drunk;  but  in  his  hand  was  the 
heavy  gold  ring,  set  with  precious 
stones.  He  went  to  the  doge,  kneeled 
before  him,  told  his  story,  and  pro- 
duced the  rhig.    The  tide  appeared 
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incredible;  bat,  on  sending  to  the 
oathedral,  St  Mark^s  rlDg  was  found 
to  be  missing.  It  was  kept  nnder 
triple  lock,  in  a  well-gnarded  trea- 
sury; locks  and  bolts  were  perfect, 
bat  the  gem  was  gone.  Nothing  less 
than  a  saintly  burglar  conld  have 
accomplished  this.  The  gondolier  had 
his  cap  filled  with  gold,  and  a  mass 
was  celebrated  for  the  peril  past.  The 
moment  chosen  by  Paris  Bordone 
for  his  picture,  is  that  when  the  boat- 
man kneels  before  the  doge.  Gior- 
gione  has  selected  another  episode  of 
the  legend,  namely,  the  fight  of  St 
George  and  St  Theodore  with  the 
demons.  This  picture  also  is  at  the 
Academy  at  Venice. 

Once  out  of  the  atmosphere  of 
lagoons  and  picture-galleries,  M. 
Gantier  relapses  a  little  into  his 
extravagant  ways— compares  leaning 
towers  to  drunken  men  reeling  into 
town,  and  perpetrates  other  far- 
fetched tropes  and  similes.  With 
his  departure  from  the  city  of  canals, 
his  book  nearly  ends — its  chief  inte- 
rest certainly  concludes. 

M.  M^ry  of  Marseilles  is  a  writer 
whose  reputation  in  France  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  ns  superior  to  his 
merits.  Poet,  novelist,  and  humour- 
ist, his  writings  rarely  convey  the 
idea  of  painstaking,  but  rather  that 
their  author  does  injustice  to  his  own 
powers,  and  is  content  to  give  the 
reader  the  refuse  of  his  mind,  negli- 
gently thrown  together.  He  has  an 
unfortunate  'partiality  for  rambling  in 
foreign  countries,  (on  paper,  that  is  to 
say,)  which  leads  him  into  many 
absurdities.  One  day  he  is  in  Italy, 
the  next  in  China,  and  then  he  come^ 
to  England.  In  the  last-named 
country  we  just  now  find  him.  His 
volume  of  ** English  Nights"  is  a 
medley  of  ludicrous  tales,  fantastical 
extravaganzas,  burlesque  or  exagge- 
rated descriptions  of  English  scenes 
and  customs.  Read  as  a  collection  of 
caricature  in  print,  the  book  may 
pass  muster,  and  parts  of  it  are  not 
without  humour.  But  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, its  most  diverting  feature  is 
the  author's  innumerable  blunders  in 
writing  English  words  and  exhibiting 
English  usages.  The  least  intelligent 
reader  will  have  little  difficulty  in  dis- 
criminating where  he  is  to  laugh  with 
and  where  at  the  author,  and  wiU 
often  laugh  most  when  it  is  intended 


he  should  be  serious.  After  skimming 
the  volume,  it  is  easy  to  sketch,  with 
almost  certain  correctness,  M.  Mary's 
visit  to  Great  Britain.  He  evidently  vi- 
brated between  Hampstead  Heath  and 
LeicesterSquare,  varyingthat  monoto- 
nous existence  by  trips  to  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Dublin. 
After  his  greasy  fare  at  his  foreign 
caravanserais — a  shabby  imitation  of 
the  French  cuisine^  intolerable  to  a 
man  nsed  to  the  restaurants  of  Paris 
and  Marseilles— his  custom  of  an 
evening  was  to  wander  forth,  digest- 
ing with  difficulty,  and  sadly  missing 
his  gay  boulevards,  his  brilliant  cof- 
fee-house, his  piquant  vaudeville,  or 
lively  evening  party.  Perambnlating 
London  streets,  he  made  notes  on 
English  manners.  Having  evidently 
about  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
language  as  would  enable  him  to  ask 
for  his  breakfast,  and  labouring,  more- 
over, under  that  sort  of  depression 
which  assails  most  Frenchmen  in 
London,  we  most  not  wonder  if  his 
criticisms  be  sometimes  rather  cap- 
tious than  complaisant.  He  is  hap- 
piest when  he  nses  his  eye,  not  his 
ears,  and  describes  his  external  im- 
pressions. There  is  not  much  to  find 
fault  with  in  the  chapter  entitled 
*^  Summer  Nights  in  London.'' 

"  Summer  beat,"  he  writes,  (mind- 
ful, doubtless,  of  the  torrid  but  glo- 
rious summer  of  his  native  Provence,) 
**  is  intolerable  in  the  north  :  it  is  not 
the  frank,  expansive  heat  of  south- 
ern countries;  it  is  an  oppression 
which  seems  to  impede  respiration, 
as  though  one  placed  his  lips  at  the 
mouth  of  an  oven.  In  London,  sum- 
mer days  are  a  stifling  compound  of 
dust,  noise,  and  of  a  dew  of  soot ;  but 
the  night  marvellously  compensates 
the  defects  of  the  day.  I  have  seen 
nights  in  many  countries ;  in  all  they 
are  alike ;  the  people  sleep,  the  houses 
alone  remain  in  the  streets.  It  is 
only  the  English  capital  that  has  a 
nocturnal  existence  peculiar  to  itself. 
For  the  safety  of  its  nights  there  is 
not  a  town  in  the  world  comparable 
to  London.  All  the  streets  are  illu- 
minated like  the  galleries  of  a  palace. 
One  walks  in  a  continual  gleam  of 
hydrogen  gas,  and  the  mind  becomes 
bewildered  in  calculating  what  it  costs 
to  establish  and  keep  up  the  prodi- 
gious subterranean  system  of  arteries 
and  yeins  which  restore  light  and  life 
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to  the  immense  city.  Nothing  can  be 
more  favourable  to  uoctamal  prome- 
nades than  the  illumination  which 
snrrounds  yon  on  all  sides,  and  gives 
safety  to  your  path.  The  foreigner 
in  Loudon,  who  has  been  told  of 
London  robbers,  treats  all  such  tales 
as  mere  fables.  One  cannot  cross  a 
street  without  meeting  policemen,  an 
army  of  whom  are  scattered  over  the 
town,  guarding  it  in  detail.  These 
policemen  are  grave,  inoffensive,  silent, 
and  meUincholy  observers. 

"  In  London,  people  who  sleep  go 
to  bed  about  two  in  the  morning ; 
those  who  do  not  sleep  do  not  go  to 
bed  until  after  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
or  of  something  that  resembles  the 
sun.  Until  two  o'clock,  theatres  are 
open,  carriages  roll,  people  drink 
ginger-beer^  which  is  very  bad,  and 
eat  shrimps  and  lobsters  ;  young  men 
smoke  in  the  divans,  and  flower- sel- 
lers offer  their  nosegays.  The  most 
astonishing  prostitution  that  ever  was 
witnessed — on  beholding  which,  M. 
Parent  Duchateld,  were  he  to  return 
upon  earth,  would  assuredly  die  a 
second  time  of  grief — is  now  seen; 
At  two  o'clock  the  scene  changes. 
The  persons  still  abroad  do  not  seem 
to  belong  to  this  world ;  a  living  le- 
prosy glides  along  the  streets  ;  beings 
without  name  or  sex,  without  voice 
or  form,  ramble  vaguely  to  and  fro, 
like  the  disembodied  spirits  that  await 
an  obolus  to  cross  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  The  strangest  repasts  are 
now  seen,  prepared  at  the  street  cor- 
ners, on  rickety  tables,  surmounted 
b^  tottering  candles  and  hideous 
viands.  Other  beings,  which  are 
doubtless  men,  pass  by  in  silent 
groups,  and  purchase,  with  impercep- 
tible copper,  enormous  raw  snails  and 
fragments  of  antediluvian  animals,'^ 

The  truths  and  errors  contained  in 
this  little  extract,  which  we  have  con- 
siderably condensed,  are  easily  dis- 
cerned. The  following  description  of 
daybreak  in  London  is  for  the  most 
part  very  exact : — 

"  At  this  hour,  a  view  of  London, 
taken  from  the  triumphal  arch  in 
Hyde  Park,  or  from  Carlton  Terrace, 
is  really  an  admirable  picture.  The 
morning  vaponrs  mingle  with  the 
expiring  gas ;  the  graceful  summits  of 
the  trees  are  distinctly  defined  against 
an  opal- coloured  sky.  All  that  is 
false,  servile,  affected,  and  massive. 


in  the  pompoos  indigence  of  English 
architecture,  and  which  is  brought 
out  and  revealed  by  the  pitiless  glar& 
of  broad  daylight,  is  now  lost  in  the 
complaisant  twilight  of  the  dawn. 
London  might  be  Palmyra  or  Babylon, 
rising  from  the  darkness.  The  Doke 
of  York's  heavy,  tasteless  pillar  pro- 
fits by  the  opportunity  to  enact  the 
Antonine  colnmn,  and  to  assume  a 
graceful  air.  In  Waterloo  Place  and 
Regent  Street  the  masses  of  masonry 
have  an  imposing  majesty ;  the  por- 
ticoes of  the  clubs  forget  that  they 
are  but  pasteboard,  and  give  them- 
selves the  airs  of  temples ;  the  Tuscan, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  which 
humbly  ask  pardon  of  the  sun  for 
having  disguised  themselves  h  PAn- 
glaise,  affect  monumental  attitudes 
that  might  beguile  the  eye  of  a  Phi- 
dias. On  Trafalgar  Square,  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  assnmes  a  grandiose 
aspect ;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
palace  drapes  itself  in  a  Venetian 
domino,  and  for  a  few  minutes  the 
lion  that  surmounts  it  really  resembles 
a  lion ;  and  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  I.  no  longer  brings  a  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  Vandyke,  but  rises  with 
the  Marcus- Aurelius  of  the  Capitol. 
On  all  sides  prevail  a  grandeur,  a 
richness,  a  profusion  of  porticoes,  co- 
lonnades, peristyles,  such  as  was 
dreamed  by  their  great  artist  Martin, 
in  a  night  of  storm  and  tempest,  with 
the  livid  lightning  for  sun. 

**  In  proportion  as  the  light  grows 
stronger,  the  majesty  of  all  this  archi- 
tecture is  humbled  ;  and  when  broad 
day  succeeds  to  misty -fingered  Aurora, 
all  that  remains  is  the  most  carefully 
kept,  the  most  correct,  the  most  habi- 
table town  in  the  world,  where  indus- 
try and  wealth  have  achieved  the 
trinmph  of  utility,  without  calling 
either  art  or  grace  to  their  assis- 
tance." 

In  the  passages  quoted,  we  have 
M.  Mcry  in  his  rational  moments, 
when  he  is  talking  French  sense, 
which  we  take  to  be  an  indefinable 
something  between  common-sense  and 
nonsense.  Before  discarding  him,  we 
will  have  a  look  at  him  with  his  cap' 
and  bells.  To  do  this,  we  have  but 
to  turn  to  the  first  page  of  his  book, 
and  read  of  the  fortunes  and  misfor- 
tunes of  John  Lowing,  the  wealthy 
and  weak-minded  son  of  a  Devonshire 
baronet,  who  has  a  passion  for  ghosts 
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and  apparitions,  whose  library  con- 
sists solely  of  Mrs  Badcliffe^s  ro- 
mances, bound  in  ykwU-skin^  with 
black  edges,  and  with  cross-bones 
on  the  back,  and  ranged  on  shelves  of 
cypress  wood.  In  Lewing's  .eyes, 
The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  is  the  book 
of  books,  and  he  resolves  to  set  ont 
to  explore  its  scenes.  So  he  takes 
letters  of  credit  on  a  banker  at  Flo- 
rence, and  ^*  embarks  at  Brighton  (!) 
for  Leghorn,  with  a  copy  of  the 
Mysteries  and  some  silk  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  for  sole  baggage.'*  He 
stops  at  Leghorn  just  the  time  neces- 
sary to  take  tea,  and  posts  on  to 
Florence,  where  he  meets  at  the  table 
dhote  an  octogenarian  German,  on 
his  way  from  Munich  to  Borne,  to  die 
before  a  picture  by  Comelins;  an 
Englishman  who  is  in  love  with  the 
Venus  di  Medicis,  and  had  asked  her 
in  marriage  of  the  grand-dnke ;  and 
three  young  Frenchmen,  who  wear 
long  hair  and  study  painting.  M. 
M^ry  has  cocked  his  cap  and  jinglea 
his  bells  at  the  loudest.  The  French- 
men get  up  a  mystification,  enact 
the  descendants  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolphoy  and  cure  Lewing  of  his 
monomania.  The  joke  would  tell 
better  were  Mrs  Radcliffe's  romances 
better  remembered  than  they  are  by 
most  persons  at  the  present  day. 
"  The  Happiness  of  a  Millionaire*'  is 
a  still  more  striking  specimen  of  M. 
Mdry's  curious  mixture  of  intentional 
burlesque  and  unintentional  blunders. 
It  begins  as  follows.  We  translate 
literally,  and  leave  the  reader  to  sup- 
ply such  notes  of  admiration  as  this 
funny  Frenchman's  mistakes  may 
suggest.  The  italics  are  M.  Mdry's. 

**  On  the  Bethford  road,  when  you 
have  passed  Hiyhgate  bridge,  thrown 
across  the  high-road  from  London, 
you  notice  a  charming  country-house 
belonging  to  a  retired  Birmingham 
cutler.  This  rich  manufacturer's 
name  is  William,  like  all  the  English, 
and  Sheffield,  like  some  of  them. 
During  thirty  years  he  sold  so  many 
knives  that  he  amassed  an  immense 
fortune.  On  every  knife  that  he  sold 
his  profit  was  the  price  of  the  handle ; 
his  reputation  was  unrivalled  in  Pro* 
vidence  Buildings,  The  day  upon 
which  his  cashkeeper  proved  to  him 
that  he  was  worth  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  he  cut  hia 


knives  and  set  np  for  a  gentleman ; 
it  was  his  intention  to  enjoy  life.  He 
took  in  the  *Sim,  merely  to  read  the 
fourth  page,  containing  the  advertise- 
ments, like  all  the  English ;  and 
this  is  what  makes  them  such  good 
politicians.  Aided  by  the  daily  indi- 
cations of  the  Sun^  he  purchased 
estates  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  order 
to  be  near  London,  where  he  reckoned 
on  ending  .his  days  in  aXL  manner  of 
enjoyments. 

''  In  the  spring  of  1834,  Sheffield 
installed  himself  in  this  country-house 
near  Highgate^  and  took  two  servants^ 
decorated  with  yellow  lace  and  bine 
gloves.  MUne,  the  famous  coach- 
maker  of  Edgar  road,  {query.  Edge- 
ware  Road,  as  derived  by  M.  Mery 
from  a  cab-driver  ?)  sold  him  a  car- 
riage, three  horses,  and  a  black  coach- 
man, emancipated  since  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  Every  day  the- 
Bethford  coach  deposited  at  his  door 
a  fresh  salmon  and  a  lobster  from  the 
Adelphi  fishmarket.  For  a  fortnight 
Sheffield  was  as  happy  aa  a  pagan 
deity.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
second  fortnight,  jnst  as  he  took  hie 
knife  to  carve  the  salmon,  he  sighed^ 
and  cast  a  melancholy  glanoe  towardis 
the  North  of  England.  His  servant 
mistook  this  for  a  pantoroimical  com- 
plaint that  the  knife  was  not  clean, 
and  offered  him  a  dozen  upon  a  plate. 
Sheffield  struck  the  plate  a  violent 
blow  with  his  fist.  The  plate  flew  in 
pieces ;  the  knives  flew  about ;  the 
servant  gave  in  his  resignation  upon 
the  spot.  English  servants  are  very 
proud,  because  they  are  bom  free  and 
wear  gloves. 

*"G— d  d— mnl'  cried  Sheffield, 
^  I  am  afraid  I  have  got  the  spleen !  I 
did  not  know  it  was  so  difficult  to  do 
nothing.  I  was  so  happy  at  my  ma- 
nufactory in  Providence  Buildings,  I 
mnst  go  and  ask  the  advice  of  my 
neighlK>nr,  Mr  Eemble.' 

*^  Mr  Kemble  is  the  son  of  the  ce- 
lebrated actor  of  that  name ;  he  is, 
moreover,  director  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  He  is  a.  man  of  four-and- 
thirty,  grave  as  his  review,  and  bound 
in  grey.  Sheffield  had  manufactured 
for  Kemble,  the  father,  a  collection  of 
innocent  daggers  to  be  nsed  in  the 
parts  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth ;  thns 
it  was  that  he  had  beeome  acquainted 
with  the  son.  Mr  Kemble,  iu  )r, 
was  pondering,  in  his  hotboi 
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article  on  the  Barmese,  when  bis 
servant  announced  his  neighbonr 
Sheffield.  The  conversation  began  as 
is  usual  amongst  Englishmen.  Shef- 
field sat  down  and  looked  at  Kemble, 
Kemble  looked  at  Sheffield ;  and  this 
exchange  of  looks  lasted  half  an  hour. 
It  might  have  lasted  until  night,  had 
not  Kemble  had  to  correct  the  proof  of 
an  article  on  the  works  of  Tapis- Koi, 
a  learned  mandarin,  who  flourished 
3588  years  before  our  vulgar  era." 

As  a  specimen  of  nonsense,  this  ex- 
tract will  suffice.    It  shows  what  sort 
of  stuff  French  authors  of  talent  are 
capable  of  writing,  and  French  pub- 
lishers of  repute  may  be  induced  to 
print.      M.    Mdry    can    do    better 
things  when  ho  pleases,  but  he  is 
strangely  heedless    and    capricious, 
and  needs  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
some  one  able  to  curb  and  guide  his 
reckless  pen.      He    has   sometimes 
found  a  fellow-labourer  of  this  kind. 
The  play  of  The  Image- seller  of  Haar- 
lem was  a  joint  production  of  his  and  of 
that  very  agreeable  andsvirituel  writer, 
Gerard  de  Nerval.    The  author  of 
The    Women  of  Cairo,  and  of  The 
Nights  of  the  Rhamazan^ia  of  a  far  more 
genial  and  graceful  spirit  than  the 
'    Marseilles  poet.    We  noticed,  some 
time  back,  his  Oriental  rambles  and 
experiences.     He    now  presents    a 
volume  of  Grcrman  wanderings,  the 
chief  part  of  whose  preface  consists  of 
an  article  written  by  Jules  Janin, 
some  years  ago,  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats.    A  report  had  been  spread — 
one  of  those  unfounded  but  plausible 
tales,  by  which  an  entire  public  is 
sometimes  distressed,  detailing  as  it 
does,  with  specious  circumstantiality, 
the  untimely  death  of  a  popular  and 
adventurous    explorer  of   pyramids 
and  precipices— that  Grcrard  de  Nerval 
had  perished  upon  a  foreign'strand. 
Janin  was  doubtless  deeply  afflicted, 
but  who — save  the    man  who,  for 
a  score  of  years  or  more  has  been 
elaborating    weekly   feuiUetons    out 
of  the  slenderest  of  materials— shall 
decide  how  far,  in  such  a  case,  sorrow 
is  soothed  by  the  supply  of  a  subject? 
One  has  heard  stories  of  enthusiastic 
anatomists,  in  those  dismal  days  when 
body-snatchers   made  fortunes,    and 
subjects  were  beyond  price,  coldly  ex- 
perimentalising upon  defunct  friends 
and  poor  relations.    In  like  manner 
Janin,  wiping  his  eyes,  took  up  the 


dissecting-knife.  Instances  have  been 
occasionally  witnessed  where  dead 
men  of  letters  have  been  pitilessly 
shown  up  by  persons  who  had  long 
lived  with  them  in  intimacy,  and  pro- 
fited by  their  labours.  Not  thus  did 
Janin  treat  the  friend  he  thought 
departed.  His  light  and  sparkling 
review  of  the  life,  character,  qualities, 
and  works  of  the  young  author,  so 
prematurely  cut  off,  was  open,  per- 
haps, to  a  charge  of  exaggerated 
praise,  but  certainly  not  to  one  of 
unkind  criticism.  Written  of  a  living 
man,  it  might  have  been  fulsome;  re- 
ferring to  a  dead  one,  it  was  kindly 
and  in  good  taste,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  witty  papers 
of  the  kind  that  we  ever  read  ftrom 
the  same  pen.  M.  de  Nerval,  how- 
ever, had  no  notion  of  being  thus 
killed  and  buried  in  the  prime  of  his 
youth.  He  was  then  not  thirty.  At 
eighteen,  or  soon  afterwards,  he  had 
published  a  translation  of  Faust, 
which  Goethe  himself  is  said  to  have 
read,  and  regarded  with  particular 
favour.  After  quoting,  with  artless 
and  pardonable  vanity,  a  portion  of 
Janin^s  laudatory /et/i^ton,  he  con- 
tinues thus : — 

**  This  eulogium  —  which  crossed 
Europe  and  my  beloved  Germany 
to  that  cold  Silesia,  where  my  mother's 
ashes  rest,  to  that  frozen  Beresina, 
where  my  father  strove  against  death, 
his  brave  companions  falling  fast 
around  him  —  filled  me  alternately 
with  joy  and  melancholy.  When  I 
again  traversed  the  old  forests  of 
pine  and  oak,  and  the  hospitable 
cities  where  unknown  friends  awaited 
mo,  I  could  not  persuade  them  that 
I  was  myself.  '  He  is  dead,*  they 
said:  ^what  a  pity  such  quick  in- 
telligence, so  good,  sympathising  with 
our  Grermany  as  with  a  second  mother, 
and  whom  we  appreciate  only  when 
we  have  lost  him  ;  v^d  thanks  to  an 
article  by  Jules  Janin.  And  you, 
who  come  amongst  us,  why  do  you 
steal  the  only  thing  he  has  left  behind 
him  —  a  little  fame  environing  his 
name?  We  are  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  French  adventurers,  who 
pass  themselves  off  as  living  or  dead 
poets,  and  thus  obtain  admission  to 
our  clubs  and  firesides.*  For  all 
this  I  was  indebted  to  the  twelve 
columns  in  the  Journal  des  DSbats. 
In  towns  where  I  was   personally 
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known,  people  received  me  with  a 
sort  of  fear  and  uneasiness,  as  they 
called  to  mind  old  German  legends 
of  vampires  and  spectre-bridegrooms. 
...  To  be  completely  German, 
I  should  have  entitled  the  present 
epistle  ^  Letter  from  a  Dead  Man,'  or 
^Extracts  from  the  Papers  of  one 
Defanct,'  after  the  example  of  Prince 
Packler  Muskau.  It  was  that  fan- 
tastical mediatised  prince  who  first 
gave  me  the  idea  of  travelling  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  I  saw  him  one  day 
driving  in  the  streets  of  Vienna ;  a 
crowd  followed  his  carriage.  He  too 
had  been  reported  dead,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  host  of  panegyrics,  and 
fonnded  his  reputation ;  in  fact,  he  had 
twice  crossed  the  fatal  lake  of  Karon, 
in  the  Egyptian  province  of  Fayoum. 
He  had  brought  back  from  Egypt 
a  copper- coloured  Abyssinian  girl, 
who  was  seated  beside  the  coachman 
on  the  box  of  his  carriage.  The  poor 
child  shivered  beneath  her  plaided 
habbarah  as  she  passed  through  the 
elegant  crown  on  the  glacis  and  boule- 
vards of  the  Corinthian  gate,  and 
gazed  moamfuUy  at  the  snow-carpet 
that  covered  the  turf,  and  at  the  long 
alleys  of  frosted  elm-trees." 

For  a  literary  traveller — a  tourist 
projecting  a  book,  at  least  one  of  M. 
de  Nerval's,  numerous  German  ram- 
bles was  made  under  unfavourable 
circumstances.    He  was  accompanied 
by  Alexander  Dumas,  whose  vivid 
imagination  and  rapid  pen  were  pretty 
sure   to  forestall  any  prodnction  of 
M.  de  Nerval's.    They  started  from 
different  points — Dumas  entered  Ger- 
many through  Belgium,  de  Nerval 
from   Switzerland ;  and  again   they 
sundered,    when     de    Nerval    went 
through  Holland.     So  that,  notwith- 
standing the  copious  Impressions  de 
Voyage  with  which  M.  Dumas  has 
since  gratified  the  public,  the  less 
renowned  traveller  still  finds  where- 
with to  form  an  agreeable  volume, 
eked  out,  not  inappropriately,  by  the 
drama  of  Leo  Burckhardt,  illustrative 
of  the  mysteries  of  German  secret 
societies,  the    Tugendbund^  the  con- 
spiracies and   mystic  ceremonies  of 
the   students  and   carbonari.      This 
drama  was  formerly  acted  at  a  Paris 
theatre,  reduced   by  the  censure  to 
two-thirds    of   its    original    length. 
Now  printed  entire,  it  will  be  found 
well  worth  the  reading,  and  deficient 


neither  in  merit  nor  in  interest.  But 
our  business  here  is  with  the  traveller, 
not  with  the  dramatist.  M.  de  Ner- 
val is  an  enthusiast  for  the  things  of 
Germany.  The  first  section  of  his 
book  takes  him  irom  the  Rhine  to 
the  Maine,  not  ordinarily  a  very 
eventful  route.  He  manages  to  give 
interest  to  it,  and  even  to  meet  with 
adventures.  After  a  glance  at  Stras- 
burg,  he  enters  the  Black  Forest,  and 
relates  how  it  happened  that  he  one 
day  found  himself  penniless. 

**  In  general,''  he  says,  **  the  most 
candid  tourists  are  silent  on  this  head; 
their  veracious  books  resemble  those 
romances  of  chivalry,  which  would 
not  dare  to  inform  us  where  their 
hero  supped  and  slept  on  such  and 
such  a  day,  or  whether  the  knight- 
errant's  linen  had  not  need,  from  time 
to  time,  of  refreshment  in  the  river. 
George  Sand  certainly  now  and  then 
gives  us  details  about  her  blouse, 
her  shoes  down  at  heel,  and  her 
meagre  suppers,  seasoned  with  travel- 
ling bagmen  or  supposed  robbers  in 
suspicious  hedge  -  taverns.  Prince 
Puckler  Muskau  himself  confesses 
that  he  one  day  sold  his  carriage,  dis- 
missed his  valet,  and  condescended 
to  cross  two  or  three  German  princi- 

Salities  on  foot,  in  artist's  costume, 
iut  all  that  is  draped,  coloured,  and 
charmingly  arranged.  The  old  Old 
avowed  that  his  courage  had  once 
failed  him,  but  who  would  dare  com- 
promise his  credit  and  his  pretensions 
to  an  honourable  establishment,  by 
admitting  that  he  had  once  been  in 
want  of  money?" 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
humiliating  confession,  M.  de  Nerval 
relates  the  extenuating  circumstances 
in  the  playful  style  in  which  he  excels, 
and  not  without  directing  a  few  good- 
humoured,  but  not  altogether  point- 
less shafts  at  his  travelling  com- 
panion, the  unscrupulous  and  egre- 
giously  vain  Dumas. 

"I  had  planned  my  journey  to 
Frankfort  with  one  of  our  most  cele- 
brated literary  tourists,  who  has  al- 
ready, I  believe,  written  our  joint  or 
distinct  impressions,  I  shall  be  silent 
concerning  the  things  he  has  described ; 
but  I  may  venture  to  speak  of  what 
is  personal  to  myself.  My  companion 
went  through  Belgium,  I  through 
Switzerland;  we  were  to  st  at 
Frankfort,  reside  there  for  a  t      ,  i 
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retam  together.  But  as  his  road 
proved  mach  longer  than  mine,  inas- 
much as  he  was  everywhere  feasted, 
kings  would  have  him  to  see  them, 
and  bis  presence  was  indispensable 
at  the  jubilee  at  MalineSy  which  was 
celebrated  at  that  period,  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  wait  at  Baden,  until  the 
newspapers  should  inform  me  of  his 
arrival  at  Frankfort.  A  letter,  en- 
closing a  remittance,  was  to  reach  us 
at  the  latter  town.  I  wrote  to  him  to 
send  me  my  share  of  it  to  Baden. 

"  Here  I  might  invent  a  great  many 
excuses  :  I  was  then  at  Baden-Baden, 
and  Benazefs  gambling-house  was 
wide  open ;  I  might  say  that  I  had 
risked  a  few  hundred  Louis-dors  at 
the  table  upon  which  the  Elector  of 
Hesse  daily  threw  five  -  and  -  twenty 
thousand  francs ;  having  won,  I  might 
assert  that  I  had  been  robbed  in  the 
Black  Forest  by  some  former  fre- 
quenter of  Frascati^s,  transplanted  to 
the  Baden  Conversation' s-Saal^  and 
pining  away  at  the  foot  of  its  humid 
hill.  The  fact  is  that  you  are  there 
between  two  dangers :  the  Black 
Forest  surrounds  the  gambling- house ; 
unlucky  gamblers  may  replenish 
their  pockets  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  building.  You  enter  with  a  full 
purse,  and  you  lose  everything  on  the 
black  and  the  red,  or  by  the  three  ras- 
cally zaros  ;  you  come  out  a  winner, 
and  are  ordered  to  *  stand  and  de- 
liver* in  the  shadow  of  the  nearest 
fir-tree.  One  way  or  the  other,  you 
cannot  but  be  despoiled. 

"  Well,  I  will  have  recourse  to 
none  of  these  subterfuges.  I  had  been 
plundered  neither  at  play  nor  by 
robbers,  nor  by  any  of  those  charm- 
ing Oerman  baronesses,  Russian  prin- 
cesses, and  English  ladies,  who  throng 
the  reserved  drawing-room,  and  even 
place  themselves  in  such  large  num- 
bers around  the  green-tables,  display- 
ing their  white  shoulders,  their  fair 
hair,  and  their  glittering  jewels.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  my  purse,  as 
that  of  a  travelling  poet,  was  slender, 
and  I  had  emptied  it.  I  had  lived 
well  at  Strasbnrg  and  at  Baden ;  here 
at  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  there  at  that 
of  the  Crow ;  and  now  I  awaited  my 
friend's  remittance.  It  came  at  last, 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
drawn  by  a  Mr  Eloi,  Junior,  merchant 
at  Frankfort,  on  Mr  Elg^,  merchant 
at       asburg. 
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**  Baden  is  fifteen  leagues  from 
Strasburg;  the  journey  costs  five 
francs,  and,  after  paying  my  bill  at 
the  Sun,  I  had  but  six  francs  left. 
On  reaching  Strasburg,  (without  bag- 
gage, which  I  had  left  at  Baden, 
whither  I  should  have  to  return,) 
I  hastened  to  Mr  Elg^,  who  deliber- 
ately unfolded  Mr  Eloi's  draft,  quietly 
examined  it,  and  then  said :  ^  Sir, 
before  I  pay  this  draft  of  Mr  Eloi, 
junior,  you  must  allow  me  to  consult 
Mr  Eloi,  senior.* " 

To  this  proposal  M.  de  Nerval 
made  no  objection,  repaired  to  his  old 
quarters  at  the  Crow^  met  a  friend, 
saw  him  start  for  Munich,  and  re- 
turned a  little  before  six  o*clock  to 
Mr  Elgd.  There  was  but  just  time 
to  dine  before  going  to  the  theatre, 
where  a  (jerman  company  was  to  give 
Anna  Bolena. 

^*  It  was  then  that,  from  behind  a 
grating,  Mr  Elg^  addressed  me  in 
these  memorable  words:  *Sir,  Mr 
Eloi,  senior,  has  just  told  me  that 
Mr  Eloi,  junior,  is  a  scoundrel.* 

**  ^  His  opinion  on  that  subject  is  to 
me  a  matter  of  indifference ;  will  yon 
honour  the  draft?* 

*^  *•  After  that,  sir,  it  becomes  impoB- 
sible.    I  much  regret  it.*  ** 

M.  de  Nerval  had  just  one  franc  in 
his  pocket  wherewith  to  dine  at  the 
Crow,  and  get  back  to  Baden ;  the 
theatre  he  resolved  to  give  up.  So, 
after  virriting  a  humorous  poetical 
epistle  to  Alexander  Dumas,  and  eat- 
ing a  basin  of  broth,  he  set  out,  with 
a  few  remaining  krentzers  in  his 
pocket,  to  walk  through  the  Black 
Forest  to  Baden.  From  Bischofsheim, 
a  tall  traveller,  with  a  knapsack  on 
his  shoulder,  kept  pace  with  him  with 
a  pertinacity  which  at  last  made  him 
uneasy.  To  discourage  an  appre- 
hended attempt  at  robbery,  he  took 
occasion  to  mention  that  he  was  au 
artist,  travelling  to  improve  himself, 
and  that  his  entire  wealth  amounted 
to  something  less  than  sixpence  ster- 
ling. With  that,  the  long  pedestrian 
opined,  he  had  wherewith  to  sup, 
sleep,  and  breakfast,  and  proceed 
quietly  to  Baden  next  morning,  in- 
stead of  walking  all  night.  M.  de 
Nerval  requested  an  explanation, 
and  learned,  what  he  had  before  sus- 
pected, that  there  was  a  very  different 
tariff  for  travellers  on  foot  and  fm 
travellers  by  vehicle.    The  man  witii 
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the  knapsack  was  on  his  way  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  he  had  fifty  francs  in  his 
pocket,  which  he  made  snre  would 
cover  all  charges.  He  spent  barely 
a  franc  a-day ;  two-thirds  of  this  mo- 
derate snm  paid  his  lodging,  supper, 
and  breakfast ;  the  remainder  was 
for  an  occasional  glass  of  brandy  and 
a  lamp  of  bread  at  mid-day.  He  had 
already,  he  said,  been  from  Strasbnrg 
to  Vienna  for  sixteen  francs.  The 
dearest  inns  were  in  the  countries 
adjacent  to  France.  In  Bavaria,  a 
bed  cost  only  three  kreutzcrs  (one 
penny.)  In  Austria  and  Hungar}', 
there  were  no  beds  for  travellers  of 
that  class ;  they  slept  upon  straw  in 
the  common  room  of  the  tavern,  and 
had  to  pay  but  for  supper  and  break- 
fast, there  twice  as  cheap  as  anywhere 
else.  The  Hungarian  frontier  once 
crossed,  hospitality  began.  From 
Semlin  forward,  post  leagues  were 
cameFs  leagues ;  for  a  few  halfpence 
a-day,  the  traveller  might  ride  one 
of  those  animals,  but  it  was  more 
fatiguing  than  walking. 

The  frugal  traveller  and  honest 
fellow  whom  M.  de  Nerval  had  at 
first  taken  for  a  bandit  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  who  had  given  him  these 
curious  details,  was  by  trade  a  worker 
in  pasteboard,  and  maker  of  card- 
boxes — what  is  called  in  France  a 
mrtonnier.  Why  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople to  exercise  his  trade,  did 
not  very  plainly  appear.  He  merely 
said  that  he  was  tired  of  France. 
**  The  conquest  of  Algiers  has  inspired 
many  of  our  mechanics  with  a  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  East : 
but  one  can  go  to  Constantinople  by 
land ;  whereas,  to  go  to  Algiers,  a 
passage  must  be  paid — so  that  those 
who  have  good  legs  prefer  the  former 

route." 

The  two  travellers  parted  company 
at  Schoendorf,  where  the  artisan 
proposed  passing  the  night,  whilst 
M.  de  Nerval  preferred  pushing  on 
to  Baden.  At  some  distance  farther, 
however,  rain  compelled  him  to  put 
up  at  a  village  inn,  where  he  found 
a  number  of  travellers  of  the  same 
cla^s  as  the  one  he  had  recently 
parted  from.  He  mingled  with  them, 
assumed  ]ilain  manners,  and  hoped 
to  Ih?  treated  like  them,  and  to  pay 
the  same.  But  the  Black  Forest 
tavern-keeper  was  a  man  of  discrimi- 
nation, proposed  a  chicken  and  wine 


instead  of  the  plain  roast  meat  and 
pot  of  beer,  which  was  the  usual  fare 
of  his  customers;  and  although  M. 
de  Nerval  declined  the  luxuries,  he 
could  not  avoid  the  silver  fork,  the 
clean  table-cloth,  and,  above  all,  the 
best  bed — relinquished  by  the  host 
and  hostess  for  his  use— which  swelled 
his  bill  next  morning  to  the  not  very 
exorbitant  sum  of  two  shillings. 
This  being  exactly  four  times  his 
disposable  capital,  he  was  compelled 
to  take  a  lad  with  him  to  Baden, 
where,  in  virtue  of  the  respectability 
of  his  portmanteau,  the  host  of  the 
&Sin  paid  his  debt  and  hospitably 
entertained  him  until  Dumas  made 
him  a  more  available  remittance  than 
the  draft  of  Eloi  upon  £lg^. 

From  Frankfort  M.  de  Nerval 
made  an  excursion  into  the  pleasant 
little  principality  of  Hesse- Horn  burg. 
The  object  was  a  visit  to  the  village 
of  Dornshausen,  where,  although  for 
fifty  leagues  around  German  alone  is 
spoken,  French  was  the  prevailing 
tongue.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
village  are  descendants  of  French 
Protestant  families,  which  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land. 
They  have  preser\'ed  their  nationality 
to  a  wonderful  extent.  M.  de  Nerval 
was  greatly  surprised  and  aroused  at 
hearing  the  children  in  the  street 
talking  the  same  sort  of  French  which 
St  Simon  wrote,  and  using  the  anti- 
quated forms  of  phrase  common  two 
centuries  ago.  He  was  so  delighted 
at  this,  that,  to  encourage  them  to 
talk,  he  stopped  a  woman  who  sold 
cakes,  and  distributed  the  entire  con- 
tents of  her  basket.  The  exultation 
of  the  urchins  was  most  uproarious  and 
demonstrative,  and  the  cake-woman 
said  to  him — "  Vous  leur  avez  fait 
tant  de  joye„  que  les  voil^  qui  courent 
jtreserUement  corome  des  harlequirtsj* 
It  was  the  French  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  pure  and  undefiled.  The 
word  harlequin— now  written  Arle- 
quin — had  the  aspirate  in  LouisXlV.'s 
day,  as  may  be  seen  in  Scudury's  play 
of  the  Cotnediens,  The  Dornshausen 
French  have  always  married  amongst 
themselves,  which  explains  this  sin- 
golar  preservation  of  their  language^ 
explains,  too,  their  physical  degene- 
racy. They  are  generally  puny ;  and 
deformed  persons  are  in  annsnal  nnm- 
ber  amongst  them. 
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At  Mannheim  the  travellers  fell 
in  with  the  well-known  tragedian 
Jerrmann,  who  was  well  pleased  to 
make  acqaaintance  with  the  French 
Hterati^  of  one  of  whom  he  had  trans- 
lated several  of  the  plays,  and  who 
Yolanteered  to  act  as  their  cicerone. 
With  strangers  in  Mannheim,  one  of 
the  first  inquiries  invariably  relates 
to  Kotzebue  and  Sand ;  and  it  was 
with  strong  interest  that  Dumas  and 
de  Nerval  heard  from  Mr  Jerrmann, 
whilst  walking  in  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens of  the  palace,  that  in  one  of  those 
pleasant  alleys  the  mnrderer  had  met 
his  victim  only  three  hours  before  he 
struck  him,  and  had  passed  him 
several  times  without  knowing  him. 
Without  repeating  a  thrice- told  tale, 
or  going  over  incidents  that  Dumas 
has  already  sketched  in  his  copious 
and  dramatic  style,  M.  de  Nerval 
pleasantly  introduces  his  own  obser- 
vations and  impressions.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  palace,  Eotzebue^s 
house  was  pointed  out  to  him.  Every 
one  knows  the  history  of  the  deed 
there  perpetrated.  Karl  Sand  arrived 
at  Mannheim  in  the  morning ;  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  he  went  to 
the  residence  of  Kotzebue,  who  was 
suspected  of  having  sold  his  pen  to 
Russia.  Kotzebue  expected  company ; 
some  ladies  had  just  arrived;  Sand 
was  shown  into  a  room  on  the  ground- 
floor;  the  master  of  the  house  entered 
to  inquire  his  business,  and  was 
instantly  struck  down  by  the  fanatic*s 
dagger.  Kotzebue*8  daughter  came 
in  and  threw  herself  shrieking  on  her 
father's  body.  Deeply  agitated  at 
this  sight,  Sand  rushed  into  the 
street,  and,  before  he  could  be  ar- 
rested, stabbed  himself.  The  wound 
was  so  bad  a  one,  that  he  suffered 
from  it  during  the  whole  ten  months 
that  intervened  between  the  crime 
and  his  execution ;  and  it  would 
probably  have  conducted  him  to  the 
grave,  had  his  country's  justice  spared 
him.  "They  showed  ns,"  says  M. 
de  Nerval,  for  whom,  as  for  most 
persons  of  poetical  and  imaginative 
turn,  traces  of  this  kind  have  great 
fascination,  "  the  inn  where  he  stopped, 
and  at  whose  table  cthote  he  dined  on 
the  very  day  of  the  assassination. 
After  the  meal,  he  sat  for  half  an 
hour  talking  theology  with  an  ecclesi- 
astic.   The  whole  town  is  fall  of  the 


drama.  We  were  taken  to  the  ceme- 
tery, where  the  mnrderer  and  the 
murdered  repose  within  the  same 
enclosure.  But  Karl  Sand  is  buied 
in  a  corner,  a  wild  plum-tree  the  only 
ornament  of  his  grave.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  a  shrine,  whither  came 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Germany : 
each  year,  long  before  autumn  came, 
the  plum-tree  was  stripped  of  leaves 
and  branches."  Outside  Mannheim, 
they  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  green 
field  where  the  execution  had  taken 
place.  A  respectable -looking  old 
gentleman,  guessing  what  it  was  that 
interested  them,  volunteered  copioos 
details.  There  stood  the  scaffold, 
there  the  troops,  under  arms  from  day- 
break; from  yonder  direction  came  the 
Heidelberg  students.  These  arrived 
too  late — the  hour  of  doom  having 
been  advanced.  They  could  bat  dip 
their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  him 
they  called  the  martyr.  The  obliging 
person  who  gave  the  Frenchmen  these 
and  many  other  particulars,  proved 
to  be  the  director  of  the  Mannheim 
prison,  who  had  had  Sand  for  ten 
months  in  his  keeping,  and  who  offer- 
ed, if  they  would  accompany  him 
home,  to  show  them  a  portrait  be  had 
taken  of  him  during  his  captivity. 
But  they  decline,  being  in  haste  to 
start  for  Heidelberg,  where  they  pro- 
posed visiting  the  executioner,  son  of 
nim  who  had  decapitated  Sand.  The 
father  had  made  a  large  snm  by  selling 
Sand's  hairs,  one  by  one,  to  his  name- 
rous  admirers.  Amongst  the  great- 
est of  these  admirers,  strange  to  say, 
was  the  headsman  himself—eo,  at 
least,  M.  de  Nerval  assures  ns ;  bat 
this  admiration  seems  to  have  been 
combined  with  a  very  keen  regard  to 
the  main  chance.  The  following 
trait  is  exquisitely  German.  Sand's 
executioner  cut  up  the  scaffold  upon 
which  he  had  cut  off  his  bead,  and 
made  it  into  a  summer  house,  with 
vines  trailing  over  it.  Thither  the 
neighbouring  patriots  repaired,  to 
drink,  in  flowing  cans  of  beer,  to  the 
memory  of  their  favourite  hero.  After 
visiting  the  headsman  at  Heidelberg, 
Messers  Dumas  and  de  Nerval  went, 
escorted  by  his  servant,  to  see  the 
summer-house  in  question,  which  they 
found  in  a  garden  on  the  summit  of  a 
vine-clad  hill.  "A  pretty  pavilion, 
formerly  open  to  drinkers,  but  closed. 
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since  time  has  cooled  enthosiaiiDi 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  little  pro- 
perty, and  on  either  side  of  it  is  a 
wooden  snmmer-honse,  of  which  the 
wood  disappears  under  vines.  «  Bat 
which  of  the  two  is  the  one  dear  to 
the  admirers  of  Karl  Sand  ?  Oar  his- 
torical scraples  were  so  severe,  that  we 
desired  to  bo  able  to  say  whether  it 
was  the  one  on  the  right  or  that  apon 
the  left.  The  servant  did  not  know  him- 
self, but  he  said,  *  Have  you  a  knife  ? ' 
— *  Yes ;  what  for  ? ' — '  To  cut  a  notch 
iu  the  wood.  Scaffolds  are  made  of 
deal.*  Trae  enough,  we  found  that 
one  of  the  summer-houses  was  of  oak, 
the  other  of  deal." 

The  section  of  Lordy  (we  need 
hardly  explain  this  fantastical  title, 
the  name  of  the  well-known  meta- 
phorical nymph  or  fairy  of  the  Rhine) 
called  Souvenirs  de  Thuringe  contains 
agreeable  gossip  and  criticism,  musi- 
cal, dramatic,  and  artistic.  A  per- 
formance of  Spohr^s  opera  of  Faust^ 
which  he  witnessed  at  Frankfort, 
leads,  naturally  enough,  to  the  vari- 
ous traditions  relating  to  the  discovery 
of  printing.  ^^  Strasburg  boasts  of 
Gutenberg,  Mayence  of  Faust.  As 
to  Schoeffer,  he  has  never  passed  for 
anything  but  the  servant  of  the  two 
others.  Faust  was  a  goldsmith  at 
Mayence ;  Gutenberg,  a  mere  work- 
man, helped  him  in  his  discovery ;  and 
this  combination  of  the  inventive 
capitalist  with  the  Ingenious  mechanic 
produced  that  which  we  now  use  and 
abuse.  Faust,  it  is  said,  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Laurence  Coster,  image- 
seller  at  Haarlem,  who  had  already 
discovered  the  art  of  printing  the 
figures  upon  cards.  Faust,  in  his  turn, 
conceived  the  idea  of  cutting  upon 
wood  the  legends  accompanying  the 
figures ;  that  is  to  say,  the  names  of 
Lancelot,  Alexander,  or  Pallas,  which 
until  then  had  been  written  by  hand. 
This  idea  suggested  to  him  another, 
which  was  to  have  single  letters  carved 
in  pear-tree  wood,  and  with  them  to 
form  words  at  will.  Gutenberg,  to 
whom  the  arrangement  of  these  letters 
was  intrusted,  (the  first  compositor,) 
liad  an  idea  in  his  turn — that  of  cast- 
ing them  in  lead ;  and  Schoe£fer,  the 
inferior  workman,  who  was  also  a 
vine-dresser,  devised  a  means  of  facili- 
tating the  reproduction  of  the  charac- 
ters, by  the  employment  of  a  machine 
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constructed  on  the  system  of  the  press 
that  cmsheB  the  grapes.  Such  was 
the  triple  combini^on  of  ideas  that 
issued  from  those  three  heads, — simi- 
lar, in  its  results,  to  the  three  twisted 
rays  of  Jupiter's  thunder.**  Partica- 
larly  interested,  as  a  translator  of 
Goethe's  immortal  poem,  in  lUl  that 
relates  to  Faust,  M.  de  Nerval  has 
not  spared  research,  and  this  short 
chapter  is  extremely  interesting.  He 
concludes  it  by  referring  to  EBnger's 
witty  romance,  written  in  the  manner 
of  Diderot,  and  in  which  Faust,  tiie 
magician-printer,  is  seen  offering  his 
invention  to  all  the  courts  in  Europe 
— as  Columbus  offered  his  project  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world — ^onsuc- 
cessfully,  and  at  frequent  imminent 
risk  of  bemg  burnt,  hung,  or  broken  on 
the  wheel, — a  fate  from  which,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  compact,  the  devil  always 
saves  him  at  the  last  moment.  In  eveiy 
one  of  the  countries  he  successively 
visits,  he  beholds  nothmg  but  murder, 
debauchery,  and  iniquity :  in  France, 
Louis  XI. ;  in  England,  Gloucester ; 
in  Spain,  the  Inquisition ;  in  ItaJy, 
Borgia ;  until  at  last  the  devil  says  to 
him,  ''  What !  is  it  for  the  miserable 
human  race  yon  give  yourself  so  mnch 
trouble  ?  "  "To  save  it !— >to  transform 
it  1"  cries  Faust ;  "  for  ignorance  is 
the  source  of  crime." — "  That  is  not," 
replies  the  Evil  One,  "  what  we  read 
in  the  history  of  the  apple-tree." 

From  Faust  M.  de  Nerval  passes, 
by  an  easy  transition,  to  Schwan- 
thaler's  colossal  statue  of  Goethe,  at 
Frankfort,  and  then,  after  some  dis- 
course about  Herder  and  Listz,  he 
enters  the  poet's  house  at  Weimar. 
He  finds  it  crowded  with  statues  and 
busts.  "As  I  was  examining  this 
artistic  wealth,"  he  says,  ^a  young 
princess,  conducted  by  the  same 
pious  curiositv,  came  to  visit  the 
dweUing  of  the  great  writer ; — her 
white  dress  and  ermine  mantle  brush- 
ing the  marbles  and  bas-reliefs  as 
she  glided  amonest  them.  I  reiolced 
at  the  chance  which  had  led  thither 
that  august  and  moefU  apparition, 
as  an  unexpected  addition  to  the 
souvemrs  inseparable  firom  the  place.** 
We  lay  aside  M.  de  Nerval,  to  give 
an  extract  of  an  article  firom  a  Froich 
literary  and  artistic  newspaper,  which 
bis  publisher  has  appended  to  the 
present  volume. 
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^'  M.  Gerard  de  Nerval,"  says  the 
lUuslraHon^  *^  is  the  most  peregrina- 
tory  of  our  writers.  On  his  way  to 
Berlin,  aboat  a  month  ago,  he  learned 
that  there  was  aboat  to  be  held  at 
Weimar,  for  the  inangoration  of  Her- 
der's statne,  a  festival  which  coin- 
cided with  the  anniversary  of  Goethe's 
birth. 

^'  Gr^rard  had  been  Gx>ethe's  friend 
—almost  an  unknown  friend,  for  I 
believe  they  never  met.  Bnt,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  had  published  a 
translation  of  Faust,  in  prose  and 
▼erse.  Here  is  what  we  since  have 
read  in  the  Conversations  of  Goethe, 
published  by  Eckermann.  This  lat- 
ter gives  an  account  of  the  conclusion 
of  a  dinner  to  which  the  illustrious 
German  poet  had  invited  him : — 

'' '  Geothe  held  in  his  hand  the  last 
French  translation  of  his  Faust,  by 
Gerard;  he  turned  the  leaves,  and 
from  time  to  time  seemed  to  read  a 
passage:  —  singular  ideas,  he  said, 
pass  through  my  head  when  I  recol- 
lect that  this  book  commands  appre- 
ciation in  a  tongue  over  which,  fifty 
years  ago,  Voltaire  reigned  supreme. 
Groethe  praised  the  work  ;  —  I  no 
longer  care  to  read  Faust  in  German, 
be  said,  but  in  this  French  translation 
everything  acts  anew  with  freshness 
and  vivaci^.* 

^'  Gerard  could  not  do  less  than 
pause  upon  his  road  to  pay  homage 
to  the  German  Voltaire,  who  had  con- 
descended to  introduce  his  name  into 
the  conversations  of  his  latter  years. 
It  is  superfluous  to  inquire  if  our 
countryman  was  well  received  at 
Weimar. 

"  One  day,  whilst  he  was  visiting 
the  residences  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  lived  in  the  town,  such 
as  those  of  Lucas  Cranach,  (who 
has  adorned  the  cathedral  with  a  fine 
picture,^  of  Wieland,  of  Herder,  and 
of  Schiller,  he  made  acquaintance 
with  a  stranger,  who  offered  to  show 
him  the  interior  of  the  grand -ducal 
palace,  wherein  is  found  such  magni- 
ficent testimony  of  the  family  of  Saxe- 
Weimar's  veneration  of  true  genius. 
The  traveller  eagerly  accepted,  and 


examined  with  reverent  ciiriosify 
the  four  great  halls  oonsecimted 
to  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller. 

^*  On  his  return  to  Paris,  Gerard 
published,  in  the  Presse  and  in  the 
Artiste,  the  description  of  the  festival 
at  which  he  had  been  present.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  stranger  who  had  so 
graciously  opened  to  him  the  gates  of 
the  grand-ducal  palace,  addreisaed  to 
him  the  following  letter : — 

^*  ^  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  warmest 
thanks.  Impassioned  as  I  am  for  the 
literary  glory  of  my  country,  I  natu- 
rally desire  that  it  should  be  served 
by  fame,  and  nothing  can  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  the  proof  that 
that  glory  is  recognised  and  prized  in 
foreign  lands.  Yon,  sir,  have  pro- 
cured  me  this  pleasure  ;  I  cannot 
better  acknowledge  my  obligatioD 
than  by  the  hand  of  Goethe,  from 
which  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  en- 
closed autograph,  in  memory  of 
Weimar,  and  of  him  who  remains 
ever  your  very  devoted 

CHARLES.ALEXANDER, 
Hereditary  Grand-Duke. 

From  the  Palacb  ttfthe  Bblvidckb, 

90thOct<)berl9BKL*" 

The  autograph  was  a  single  brief 
stanza,  addressed  by  Goethe  to  a  por- 
trait of  the  young  Princess  Maiy  of 
Prussia,*  the  royS  lady  whom  M.  de 
Nerval  had  met  at  G<)ethe's  house, 
and  whom  he  had  compared,  as  she 
stood,  in  the  bloom  of  youthful 
beauty,  in  the  deserted  dwellings,  and 
amidst  the  cold  marble  memorials  of 
the  departed,  to  **  the  divine  image  of 
Psyche  representing  life  upon  the 
stone  of  a  tomb.^*  The  circumstance 
must  have  made  the  Grand-Dnke*s 
present  doubly  acceptable.  M.  de 
Nerval  concludes  the  chapter  entitled 
"  Goethe's  House"  with  a  playful 
and  graceful  tribute  to  the  truly 
princely  spirit  in  which  the  sovereigns 
of  Saxe- Weimar  have  welcomed  and 
cherished  poetry  and  art,  personified 
by  their  most  distinguished  votaries. 
*'  The  country  of  Saxe- Weimar,"  he 
says,  "is  a  literary  duchy.     Mar- 


*  Lieblioh  and  zierlioh, 
Ruhig  and  hold, 
Sind  Ihr  die  Treuen, 
Sioher  wie  Gold. 
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qnisates,  cotmties,  and  baronies  are 
there  distribated  to  poets  and  artasts. 
The  names  of  the  illastrioos  men  who 
have  inhabited  it,  mark  nnmerons 
places  and  stations  which  become 
sacred  spots.  If  ever  the  flood  of 
modem  revolution  shall  sweep  away 
the  old  monarchies,  it  will  snrely  re- 
spect this  happy  corner  of  the  earth, 
where  sovereign  power  has  long  shel- 
tered itself  under  the  wing  of  genins. 
Charles- Augustus,  who  made  Goethe 
his  prime-minister,  chose  to  be  buied 
in  a  tomb  between  those  of  Groethe 
and  Schiller.  He  foresaw  tempes- 
tuous times,  and,  renouncing  the  em- 
blazoned monuments  of  the  emperors 
his  forefathers,  thought  he  should  rest 
better  between  his  two  friends,  whose 
glory  blends  with  his,  and  protects  it 
for  ever  from  oblivion." 

Although  M.  de  Nerval's  Grerman 
sketches  do  not  offer  many  novel 
facts  to  persons  familiar  with  the 
works  of  more  than  one  accomplish^ 
English  writer  who  has  described  the 
same  scenes  and  places,  their  mo- 
derate length,  and  pleasing  tone  and 
style,  will  nevertheless  insure  them 
many  readers.  Like  M.  Gantier*s 
volume,  Jjorely  is  an  example  of  a 
trite  subject  happily  handled. 

The  resuscitation  of  the  French 
empire,  we  were  assured  a  few 
months  ago  by  a  partisan  of  the  new 
order  of  things,  is  to  give  a  stimulus 
to  art  and  letters  in  France,  such  as 
never  could  be  hoped  for  under  a 
democratic  or  constitutional  regime. 
The  vivifying  patronage  and  benign 
encouragement  of  the  new  Caesar  is 
to  briug  about  (so  our  sanguine  friend 
predicted)  a  new  Augustan  age.  It 
would  have  been  time  wasted  to  have 
combated  such  a  fixed  conviction,  so 
we  contented  ourselves  with  acknow- 
ledging the  great  room  there  was  for 
the  improvement  anticipated,  especi- 
ally with  respect  to  literature.  The 
stem  constriction  to  which  the  press 
has  been  subjected,  and  the  exciting 
events  that  have  so  quickly  succeeded 
each  other  during  the  past  year^  have 
been  unfavourable  to  letters  in  gene- 
ral. Writers  have  felt  a  natural  dis- 
couragement ;  and  readers,  distracted 
and  absorbed  by  the  singular  politi- 


cal drama  played  beftMre  their  eyes, 
have  been  unable  or  indisposed  to 
fix  their  thoughts  upon  books.  To 
tempt  purchasers,  and  not  to  remain 
entirely  idle,  the  Parisian  publishers 
have  resorted,  with  doubtful  suceess, 
to  unprofitable  devices.  The  system 
of  cheap  bookselling  has  been  pushed 
to  its  very  utmost  possible  limits,  and 
the  works  of  Jnstly  esteemed  authors 
are  now  produced  at  prices  which 
manifestly  preclude  the  possibility  of 
pecuniary  benefit,  worth  the  namiu[, 
to  any  of  the  parties  interested.  We 
may  mention,  as  a  striking  but  by 
no  means  an  isolated  instance  of  this 
nnprosperons  state  of  affairs,  M. 
Prosper  MMm^e's  last  work — Epi- 
8ode  de  PHUtoire  de  Russie.  It  Is 
the  histoiy  of  the  fidse  Demetrins- 
pretendors  to  the  throne  of  Russia, 
impostors  of  the  Perkin  Warbeck 
claiss.  It  is  a  work  of  high  historical 
interest,  the  fruit  of  intelligent  and 
patient  research  through  a  mass  of 
books  and  chronicles,  most  of  them 
in  the  Russian  tongue.  M.  Mdrimte 
is  an  academician,  of  first-rate  stand- 
ing as  a  man  of  letters,  and  his  great 
accomplishments  and  admirable  style 
are  familiar  to  all  who  know  any- 
thing of  contemporary  French  litera- 
ture. Told  in  his  terse  and  animated 
language,  the  *^  Episode*'  is  as  attrac- 
tive as  any  romance.  Well,  this 
work  completed  —  and  it  can  have 
been  completed  only  at  the  cost  of 
much  time  and  labour  —  and  wdl 
printed,  on  good  paper,  in  the  form 
of  an  octavo  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  the  highest  price  at  which 
its  publisher  ventures  to  offer  it  to 
the  thankless  public,  is  something  less 
than  half- a- crown— just  one-fifth,  we 
observe,  of  that  at  which  its  transla- 
tion has  been  published  in  England. 

This  is  an  appropriate  place  to 
mention  the  commencement,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Revue  dee 
Deux  Mondes^  of  a  work  upon  the 
United  States,  by  Ampere,  the  acade- 
mician, a  friend  of  de  Tocqueville. 
The  chapters  that  have  as  yet  ap- 
peared are  agreeable  reading,  but  we 
defer,  until  the  completion  of  the 
work,  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
upon  its  merits. 
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If  we  canDOt  coDscientiously  com- 
plimeDt  Mr  Cobden  on  having,  since 
we  last  had  occasion  to  notice  his  la- 
cnbrations,  relaxed  from  his  tone  of 
dogmatism,  we  are  at  least  able  to 
bear  testimony  to  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  his  style.  His  pamph- 
let, entitled  "  1793  and  1853,"  is  by 
no  means  badly  written :  he  puts  for- 
ward his  arguments,  such  as  they  are, 
with  considerable  plausibility,  and  he 
enforces  them  skilfully  enough  by 
facts,  which  might  be  valuable  if  they 
were  not  distorted.  His  object  is  to 
show  that,  in  the  last  general  Euro- 
pean war,  the  French  nation  were,  in 
regard  to  England,  not  the  aggressors, 
but  the  aggrieved.  Having  settled 
that  matter  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
he  next  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the 
extreme  improbability  of  the  French 
nation  ever  going  to  war  again,  least 
of  all  with  us — and  his  conclusion, 
of  course,  is,  that  we  ought  to  set 
France  a  wholesome  example  by  re- 
ducing our  military  establishment. 
His  text,  however,  is  not  one  which  is 
likely  to  be  received  with  much  sym- 
pathy by  the  country,  for  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  direct  censure  of 
the  funeral  honours  which  were  lately 
paid  to  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

Mr  Cobden^s  notions  on  the  subjects 
of  peace  congresses,  arbitration,  and 
national  defences,  ai*e  so  very  noto- 
rious and  eccentric,  that  wo  need  not 
waste  time  in  their  refutation — and 
we  are  less  inclined  to  do  so,  seeing 
that  the  whole  British  press,  with 
singular  unanimity,  has  pronounced 
a  clear  and  emphatic  opinion  upon 
the  irrationality  of  his  views.  Still 
we  are  not  sorry  that  this  pamphlet 
has  been  written.  Here  and  there, 
amongst  the  mass  of  fallacies  and 
preposterous  assumptions  which  it  sets 
forth,  we  can  detect  an  occasional 
gleam  of  sound  sense,  which  perhaps 
looks  the  brighter  on  account  of 
the  rarity  of  its  apparition  ;  and  as  it 
is  obviously  of  great  moment  that  the 
country  should  maintain,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  a  firm  and  digni- 
fied attitude,  befitting  its  position  in 
the  rank  of  nations,  and  not  rush  pre- 


cipitately from  the  extreme  of  indif- 
ference to  that  of  alarm,  we  are  not 
sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing a  few  words  on  the  subject  o(  the 
present  controversy. 

We  have  considered  it  our  duty  at 
various  times  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  insufficiency  of 
our  means  for  national  defence,  in  the 
event  of  the  occurrence  of  a  war. 
War,  when  it  docs  occur,  must  have 
a  theatre  somewhere ;  and  we  have 
striven  most  anxiously  to  warn  our 
countrymen  against  the  fearful  peril 
of  incurring,  through  supineness  or 
shortsighted  economy,  the  risk  of  an 
invasion  of  our  shores.  We  pointed 
out  in  the  beginning  of  1848 — when 
Mr  Cobden,  with  bis  usual  felicity, 
was  insisting  upon  the  pacific  feel- 
ings and  unrevolutionary  tendencies 
of  France— the  extreme  probability 
of  a  speedy  crisis  in  that  country; 
and  before  a  month  had  elapsed, 
France  was  in  active  revolution. 
Then  followed  wars  and  bloodshed  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Continent. 
France,  which  became  a  republic 
after  the  flight  of  Louis-rhilippe,  is 
now  an  empire,  with  Napoleon  III. 
at  its  head ;  thus  exhibiting,  perhaps, 
the  most  rapid  transition  on  record 
from  a  republic  nearly  Socialist  to 
what  may  almost  be  styled  a  despot- 
ism. Certainly  Mr  Cobden,  when 
his  friend  M.  Crdmieax  was  in  power, 
never  anticipated  titat  change.  Had 
any  one  prophesied,  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  that  within  five  years  afterwards 
France  would  not  only  be  remaining 
under  the  protective  policy,  but  be 
virtually  without  Chambers,  and  un- 
der imperial  rule,  Mr  Cobden  would 
have  rated  him  as  a  maniac.  But  it  is 
now  evident  to  every  one — even,  we 
suspect,  to  Mr  Bright — that,  whatever 
gifts  may  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
the  hon.  member  for  the  West  Biding, 
that  of  prophecy  is  not  among  the 
number ;  and  really  we  cannot  help 
admiring  the  hardihood,  almost 
amounting  to  heroism,  of  his  perseve- 
rance in  a  course  of  vaticination,  not- 
withstanding that  every  wave  of  time 
returns  his  last- uttered  augury  in  his 
teeth. 
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Now,  upon  the  Continent  there  is 
at  least  a  lull  of  tranqailiity  which 
may  or  may  not  be  permanent.  Per- 
manent It  cannot  be,  if  the  aspirations 
of  onr  Liberal  press  are  to  be  realised. 
If  we  are  to  sympathise  with  Hnngary 
and  Lombardy,  as  we  are  daily  asked 
to  do,  we  cannot  comply  with  the 
request  without  lending  oar  aid  to- 
wards opening  the  temple  of  Janns, 
and  becoming  accessories  to  the  kind- 
ling of  a  general  European  war.  Mr 
Cobdcn,  the  great  peace  advocate,  is 
also  an  active  sympathiser.  Secure 
upon  his  Radical  platform,  he  abases 
one  set  of  despots,  when  they  come 
fairly  into  the  market  for  a  loan — and 
yet,  we  are  amazed  to  find,  on  reading 
his  present  pamphlet,  that  he  is  an 
anxious  a(9ologist  for  another  kind  of 
despotism !  In  the  course  of  the  last 
month  there  has  been  an  attempt  at 
insurrection  in  Milan.  Mazzim  has 
put  fortli  a  proclamation  of  the  most 
bloodthirsty  character — as  was  to  be 
expected ;  and  a  similar  document,  to 
which  the  name  of  Kossuth  was 
appended,  appeared  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. In  order  that  the  pious  young 
ladies,  who  have  undertaken  the 
distribution  of  the  "  Olive-leaves" — 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  more 
particularly  advert — may  appreciate 
the  peaceful  spirit  of  the  exiles,  we 
shall  subjoin  both  proclamations. 
The  first  is  Mazzini^s  manifesto. 

"  Italian  National  Committxk. 

**  Italians  !  Brothers  ! — The  mission  of 
the  National  Italian  Committee  is  ended  : 
yoar  mission  begins.  To-day,  the  last 
word  which  we,  your  brothers,  ntter  to 
you  is  '  Insurrection  ;'  to-morrow,  ming- 
ling with  the  ranks  of  the  people,  we  will 
aid  you  to  maintain  it. 

**  Insurrection  !  The  moment  matured, 
panted  for,  for  three  long  years,  has  arrived. 
Let  us  seize  it.  Be  not  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances ;  be  not  misled  by  the  cowardly 
sophistries  of  lukewarm  men.  The  en- 
tire surface  of  Europe,  from  Spain  to  our 
own  land,  from  Greece  to  holy  Poland,  is 
a  volcanic  crust,  beneath  which  sleeps  a 
lava  which  will  burst  forth  in  torrents  at 
the  upheaying  of  Italy.  Fonr  years  ago 
the  insurrection  of  Sicily  was  followed  by 
ten  European  revolutions  ;  twenty  Eunh 
pean  revolutiom  vill  follow  your$ — aU 
bound  by  one  compact,  all  twom  to  one 
fraternal  aim.  We  have  ftiends  even  in 
the  ranks  of  the  armies  who  rale  xu  ; 
there  are  entire  peoples  whose  alamm- 


cry  will  answer  to  yours.  The  national 
demoeraciei  of  Europe  form  one  orffanited 
eamp.  Vanguard  of  the  great  army  of 
the  people,  fear  not  isolation.  The  ini- 
tiatire  of  Italy  is  the  initiatiTe  of  Eorope. 

**  Insurrection  !  Sacred  as  the  thought 
of  country  that  consecrates  it— strong  in 
will  and  in  concentrated  energy  as  its 
aim,  which  is  justice,  amelioration,  and 
free  fraternal  life  for  all— let  it  rise,  and 
convert  martyrdom  into  victory.  The 
thousands  of  Tictims  who  have  fallen  with 
the  saored  name  of  Italy  on  their  lips 
deserve  this  at  our  hands.  Be  it  tra- 
mendous  as  the  tempest  on  our  seas.  Be 
it  obstinate,  immovable  as  the  41pB  whieh 
surround  you.  Between  the  Alps  and 
the  extreme  Sicilian  sea  are  twenty-five 
millions  of  ui,  and  a  hondred  thousand 
foreigners.  It  is  the  straggle  of  a  mo- 
ment, if  you  do  bat  will. 

**  Insurrection  1  Let  the  grand  word 
leap  from  city  to  city,  from  town  to  town, ' 
from  village  to  village,  like  the  electrie 
current  Arouse,  arise,  awake  to  the 
crusade  fever,  all  ye  who  have  Italian 
hearts,  Italian  arms. 

''Remind  the  people  of  their  nnjosi 
sufferings,  their  rights  denied  them,  their 
anoient  power,  and  the  great  fiitare  of 
liberty,  prosperity,  education,  and  eqoa- 
litT, — they  may  eonqner  at  a  bound. 

**  Remind  your  women  of  the  mothers, 
the  sisters,  the  friends,  who  have  perished 
in  unoonsoled  weeping  for  their  loved 
ones,  imprisoned,  exiled,  butchered,  be- 
cause they  had  not,  bnt  desired,  a  country. 

'*  Remind  yonr  young  minds  of  thought 
outraged  and  restrained,  of  the  great  tra- 
ditionary past  of  Italy  which  they  can 
continue  only  by  action,  of  the  absolute 
nothingness  of  the  state  they  are  now  in^ 
— they,  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
hare  twice  given  civilisation  to  Europe. 

**  Remind  the  soldiers  of  lUly  of  the 
dishonour  of  a  servile  uniform  which  the 
foreigners  deride,  of  the  bones  of  their 
fathers  left  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe* 
for  the  honour  of  Italy,  of  the  true  glory 
which  crowns  the  warrior  for  right,  for 
justice,  for  nationality. 

**  Soldiers,  women,  youths,  people  !  let 
us  have  for  the  moment  but  one  heart, 
one  thought,  one  desire,  one  cry  in  our 
souls,  one  cry  on  our  lips — '  We  will  have 
a  country  ;  we  will  have  an  Italy  ;'  and 
an  Italy  shall  he  t 

**  Attack,  break  at  every  point  the  long 
and  weak  line  of  the  enemy.  Prevent 
them  from  concentrating  themselves  by 
killing  or  dispersing  their  soldiers,  de- 
stroying roads  and  brides.  Dieorganiee 
them  6y  ttriking  at  tkeir  ojfieen.  Ceaee-^ 
Imlw  purtue  fugitiree ;  he  at  war  to  the 
kn^fe.    Hake  arms  of  the  tiles  of  yonr 
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houses,  of  the  stones  of  the  streets,  of  the 
tools  of  your  trades,  of  the  iron  of  your 
crosses.  Spread  the  alarm  by  watchfires 
kindled  on  every  height.  From  one  end 
of  Italy  to  the  other  let  the  alarum-bell  of 
the  people  toll  Uie  death  of  the  enemy. 

"  Wherever  you  are  Tiotorious,  moTe 
forward  at  once  to  the  aid  of  those  nearest 
you.  Let  the  insurrection  grow  like  an 
avalanche  wherever  the  chance  goes 
against  you ;  run  to  the  gorges,  the 
mountains,  the  fortresses  given  you  by 
nature.  Everywhere  the  battle  will  have 
broken  out ;  everywhere  you  will  find 
brothers;  and,  strengthened  by  the  vic- 
tories gained  elsewhere,  you  will  descend 
into  the  neld  again  the  day  after.  One 
only  be  our  flag — the  flag  of  the  nation. 
In  pledge  of  our  fraternal  unity,  write  on 
it  the  words  *  (jK)d  and  the  people ; '  they 
alone  are  powerful  to  conquer,  they  alone 
do  not  betray.  It  is  the  republican  flag 
which,  in  '48  and  *49,  saved  the  honour 
of  Italy ;  it  is  the  flag  of  ancient  Venice ; 
it  is  the  flag  of  Rome — eternal  Rome,  the 
sacred  metropolis,  the  temple  of  Italy  and 
of  the  world  ! 

^Purify  yourselves,  fighting  beneath 
that  flag.  Let  the  Italian  people  arise, 
worthy  of  the  God  who  guides  them  ! 
Let  woman  be  sacred  ;  let  age  and  child- 
hood be  sacred  ;  let  property  be  sacred. 
Punish  the  thief  as  an  enemy.  Use  for 
insurrection  the  arms,  powder,  and  uni- 
forms taken  from  the  foreign  soldiers. 

**  To  arms,  to  arms  !     Our  last  word 
is  the  battle-cry.    Let  the  men  you  have 
chosen  to  lead  you  send  forth  to  Europe, 
on  the  morrow,  the  cry  of  victory. 
(For  the  Italian  Committee.) 

^  Joseph  Mazzini. 

**  AURELIO  SaFFI. 

**  Maurizio  Qnadrio, 
**  Cesare  Agostini, 

^  February  \^bV 

We  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  the  Lombards;  nor  have 
we  a  right  to  criticise  their  notions 
upon  nationality,  which  is  always  a 
ticklish  subject.  In  fact,  too  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  snch  matters,  even 
in  our  own  country.  Nationality  lies 
deep  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  never 
should  be  wantonly  violated.  A  ques- 
tion as  to  quarterings  and  emblazon- 
ments has  lately  been  mooted  in  this 
country.  Some  men — and  we  are  of 
the  number — consider  that,  even  in 
matters  which  may  appear  of  no  sub- 
stantial interest,  due  regard  should  be 
paid  to  order,  which,  after  all,  is  more 
convenient  and  easy  than  innovation. 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  emblems  as  if 
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they  were  nonentities.  They  are  not 
so.  Symbolic  indeed  they  are ;  but 
they  are  symbols  of  weighty  things, 
and  it  is  better  not  to  disturb  them. 
It  is  singular  how  constantly,  in  our 
ordinary  conversation,  we  refer  to 
these  very  symbols.  We  talk  of  the 
British  Lion,  and  of  insult  to  the  na- 
tional flag,  just  as  our  neighbours  do 
of  the  lilies  and  the  eagle;  and  if 
these  things  are  to  be  perpetuated, 
let  them,  by  all  means,  remain  in  their 
integrity.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
Italian  independence,  whatever  that 
may  mean,  can  only  be  achieved  by 
a  tremendous  struggle,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  is  almost  certain  that  every 
European  nation,  not  excepting  our 
own,  will  be  dragged  into  the  field. 
France  has  already  given*  sufficient 
intimation  of  that,  by  her  occupation 
of  Rome.  The  absurd  and  inflated 
notions  about  German  nationality, 
which  led  to  the  war  with  Denmark, 
would  revive  on  the  first  symptom  of 
an  outbreak,  and  probably  end  in  a 
collision  with  Russia.  In  such  a  state 
of  matters,  disarming  on  the  Conti- 
nent is  impossible;  and  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  even  the  new  Emperor 
of  France  could  sit  steady  on  his 
throne  but  for  the  support  of  his 
army.  Really,  if  these  members  of 
what  is  called  the  Peace  Party  had  an 
atom  of  common  sense— if  they  were 
not  as  blind  as  owls  in  the  daytime — 
they  might  see  that  their  notions 
about  arbitration  are  utterly  unten- 
able. There  is  far  less  risk  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe  being  primarily  dis- 
turbed by  a  war — that  is,  by  a  hostile 
movement  of  one  government  against 
another— than  by  msurrection,  where 
there  could  be  no  arbitration.  But  if 
once  the  torch  be  applied  to  the  pile, 
there  is  no  saying  how  far  the  confla- 
gration may  spread ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  our  sympathisers  and  orators, 
ay,  and.  public  writers  too,  would 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  which 
are  likely  to  follow  the  first  serious  in- 
surrection. Heaven  knows  we  are  no 
apologists  for  despotism,  but  can  any 
one  blame  Austria,  situated  as  she  is, 
for  maintaining  her  military  rule  ?  It 
is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since 
Milan  passed  into  her  possession ;  and 
she  has  as  much  right  to  retain  it,  as 
we  have  to  our  Indian  territories,  or 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Cape.    Hun- 
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grary  came  into  the  Hoase  of  Austria 
by  snccession ;  and  the  present  Em- 
peror has  as  valid  a  title  to  be  king  of 
that  country,  as  his  late  Britannic 
Majesty,  AVilliam  IV.,  had  to  be  King 
of  Hanover.  Yet,  whenever  there  is 
a  rising  or  rebellion,  a  certain  set  of 
people  in  this  country  (who  approve 
highly  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  when  Ireland  becomes 
unruly)  testify  intense  sympathy  with 
the  insurgents,  as  if  they  were  per- 
forming a  righteous  duty  I  We  should 
rather  like  to  examine  one  of  those 
gentry  upon  his  knowledge  of  history. 
Perhaps  he  would  bo  somewhat 
puzzled  to  name  the  date  when  Italy 
was  really  independent  and  united. 

That  one  band  of  insurgents  should 
sympathise  with  another,  is,  of  course, 
natural  enough.  Therefore,  simulta- 
neously with  Mazziui*s  proclamation, 
which  is  tolerably  indicative  of  poni- 
arding, there  emanates  one  with  the 
name  of  Kossuth  appended  to  it. 
The  Hungarian  chief,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  on  tbe  spot 
— and,  as  these  sheets  are  passing 
through  the  press,  we  learn  that  he 
has  disclaimed  its  authorship,  with- 
out, however,  repudiating  the  prin- 
ciples. It  is  not  by  means  of  fraud 
that  a  pure  cause  can  be  advanced. 
But  here  is  the  manifesto,  from  which, 
as  the  authorship  is  denied,  we  have 
deleted  the  name  of  Kossuth. 

**  In  the  Name  op  the  Hungarian  Nation 
TO  THE  Soldiers  quartered  in  Italy. 

"  Soldiers  !  Comrades  ! — My  activity  is 
onlimited.  I  am  about  to  fulfil  my  in- 
tent. My  intent  is  to  free  my  country — 
to  make  her  independent,  free,  and  happy. 
It  is  not  by  force  we  have  been  crushed. 
The  force  of  the  world  never  has  sufficed 
to  cnish  Hungary.  Treason  alone  did  it 
I  swear  that  force  shall  not  conquer  us, 
nor  treason  injure  us  again.  Our  war  ia 
the  war  of  the  liberty  of  the  world,  and 
we  are  no  longer  alone. 

"Not  only  the  whole  people  of  our 
own  country  will  be  with  us,  and  those 
once  adverse  to  us  will  now  combat  with 
us  the  common  enemy,  but  all  the  peoples 
of  Europe  will  arise  and  unite  to  wave 
the  banner  of  liberty.  By  the  force  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  the  tottering 
powers  of  the  tyrants  hhall  be  destroyed. 

**  And  this  nhall  be  the  last  war. 

*^  In  this  war  no  nation  fraternises  more 
with  the  Hungarian  than  the  Italian. 
Oor  interesta  are  one — our  enemy  is  one 


^nr  Btrnggle  is  one.  Hungary  is  the 
right  wing,  and  Italy  the  Idl  wing  of 
the  army  I  lead.  The  vietoiy  will  be 
common  to  both. 

^  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  my  natioa 
have  I  made  alliance  with  the  Italian 
nation  ;  the  moment  we  raise  the  banner 
of  the  liberty  of  the  world,  let  the  Italian 
soldier  in  Hungary  nnite  with  the  insnr- 
gent  Hungarian  nation,  and  the  Hunga- 
rian soldier  in  Italy  unite  with  insurgent 
Italy.  Let  all,  wheresoever  the  alarm 
shall  first  sound,  combat  against  the  oom- 
mon  enemy. 

^  Whoso  will  not  do  this,  he,  the  hire- 
ling of  our  country's  executioner,  shall 
never  more  see  his  native  land;  he 
shall  be  for  ever  exiled  as  a  traitor,  as 
one  who  has  sold  the  blood  of  his  parenta 
and  of  his  country  to  the  enemy. 

^The  moment  of  the  insurrection  ia. 
at  hand  ;  let  not  that  moment  find  the 
Hungarian  unprepared  ;  for,  should  it 
take  him  unprepared — should  onr  nation 
not  improve  the  opportunity — our  dear 
country  would  be  lost  for  erer,  and  onr 
national  fliag  would  be  covered  with 
ignominy. 

^  I  know  that  every  Hungarian  ii  ready 
for  the  war  of  liberty.  The  blood  shed 
by  the  martyrs,  the  sufferings  of  the 
country,  have  changed  even  children  into 
heroes. 

**  No  nation  yet  rewarded  her  braTO 
sons  BO  liberally  as  the  Hungarian  nation 
will  reward  hers.  After  the  rictory,  the 
State  property  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  army  and  the  families  of  the  Tictimi 
of  patriotism  ;  but  the  coward  and  the 
traitor  shall  die. 

"And  I  therefore  make  it  known  to 
you,  soldiers,  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
that  whoever  brings  you  this  order  of  mine 
is  expressly  seifft  to  you,  that  he  may  re- 
port to  me  who  are  the  favourers  of 
liberty  in  the  army  stationed  in  Italy, 
and  that  he  may  tell  you,  in  my  name, 
how  you  should  organise  yourselves. 

"  Accept  the  instructions  that  are  for* 
warded  to  you  by  the  nation  thiongh  me, 
and  follow  them.  Let  it  be  so  in  OTery 
town  and  district — everywhere. 

**  Brave  ones  I  the  Honveds  and  the 
hussars  have  covered  vrith  glory  the  name 
of  our  nation.  The  world  looks  on  the 
Hungarian  flag  as  on  the  banner  of 
liberty.  We  will  preserve  that  glory, 
and  satisfy  that  expectation. 

**  It  is  principally  on  you  that  the  ejrea 
of  the  world  are  turned,  for  your  number 
is'great ;  you  hold  the  arms  in  your  hands, 
a  generous  blood  boils  in  your  veins,  yonr 
heart  beats  for  your  country,  and  for  ren- 
geance  on  her  executioners.  Yonr 
is  glorions  and  easy,  for  yon  are  iu  •«- 
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midst  of  a  nation  which  will  giro  its  own 
millions  of  combatants  against  Austria. 

'^  From  Rome  to  the  land  of  the  Sici- 
lians—from the  Sava  to  the  country  be- 
yond the  Rhine — all  the  peoples  unite  in 
one  cry,  shouting,  'mid  the  clang  of  mil- 
lions of  arms,  *  Let  Qod  be  the  judge  ; 
down  with  the  tyrants ;  long  live  the 
liberty  of  the  peoples — long  live  our 
country  ! ' 

**  Brave  ones,  in  this  cry  your  voice  will 
be  like  Joshua's  voice,  before  which  the 
Jericho  of  tyrants  shall  fall. 
,  ^  So  I  order :  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
let  every  one  obey.  I  will  shortly  be 
amongst  you.  Au  reroir,  God  be  with 
you. 

'^  February  ISBZ." 

We  recommend  this  "  olive  leaf" 
to  the  consideration  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

If  the  tranquillity  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope could  be  assured,  we  have  not 
much  apprehension  of  a  war  breaking 
out  between  Franceand  Great  Britain. 
Assuredly  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of 
either  nation  that  such  a  calami  tyshould 
occur ;  and  we  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  French  people,  as  well  as 
the  whole  body  of  our  own,  are  fully 
aware  of  that.  Both  countries  have 
suffered  too  severely  in  blood  and 
treasure  to  be  anxious  to  renew  the 
contest.  Interest  is  a  strong  motive ; 
and  we  daresay  that  Mr  Cobden  has 
not  exaggerated  the  losses  which 
France  would  suffer  if  engaged  in  such 
a  struggle.  But  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  one-sided  that  gentleman 
is  in  every  argument.  If  you  read  his 
pamphlet  with  faith,  yqp  must  neces- 
sarily come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Englishmen  are  at  this  moment  ani- 
mated with  a  wild  belligerent  spirit, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  French 
are  as  peaceful  as  lambs  in  spring. 
We  hope  that  the  latter  portion  of  his 
sketch  is  as  true  as  the  former  is  no- 
toriously false.  There  is  anything  but 
a  belligerent  spirit  among  us,  and  we 
don't  want  any  olive  leaves  to  demon- 
strate the  propriety  as  well  as  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  peace.  Our 
conviction  is,  that  no  Ministry,  who 
should  act  on  other  than  pacific  prin- 
ciples, could  remain  in  office  for  a 
week.  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  been 
already  compelled  to  make  a  public 
apology  for  his  most  unjustifiable 
language  at  Halifax  in  regard  to  the 
French  Emperor;  and  we  have  no 


doubt  that  Lord  Aberdeen  will  testify 
his  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  his 
incapable  colleague,  by  giving  him  his 
conge  as  soon  as  decency  will  permit. 
It  is  quite  true  that  one  section  of  the 
public  press  has  acted  with  great 
imprudence.  Attacks  of  the  most 
virulent  and  irritating  nature  have 
been  made  upon  Louis  Napoleon; 
and  we  observe  that,  more  than  once, 
such  attacks,  when  challenged  and 
reprobated,  have  been  repeated  with 
exultation,  as  if  the  writers  thought 
they  were  doing  a  brave  deed  by 
stating  what  they  call  the  truth. 
There  is  no  bravery  in  the  matter — 
for  they  know  very  well  that  they 
cannot  be  reached;  and  what  they 
call  truth,  has  reference,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  not  to  matters  of  fact,  but 
to  matters  of  opinion.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  side 
with  Mr  Cobden,  but  we  cordially 
agree  in  his  disapproval  of  the  tone 
which  has  been  assumed  by  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  press  in  re- 
gard to  the  internal  affairs  of  France. 
It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  vastly 
impolitic;  for  whatever  censure  is 
directed  against  the  Emperor,  must 
necessarily  apply  indirectly  to  those 
who  have  placed  him  in  his  present 
position.  ^*  Burke,"  says  Mr  Cobden, 
*^  excited  the  indignation  of  his  coun- 
trymen against  a  Republic  which  had 
decapitated  a  king  ;  now  our  sympa- 
thies are  roused  in  behalf  of  a  Repub- 
lic which  has  been  strangled  by  an 
Emperor.  However  inconsistent  in 
other  respects  our  conduct  at  the  two 
epochs  may  be,  we  seem  in  both  cases 
likely  to  fall  into  the  error  of  forget- 
ting that  the  French  nation  are  the 
legitimate  tribunal  for  disposing  of  the 
grievance."  It  would  indeed  be  most 
desirable  if  our  journalists  would 
mind  their  own  business,  and  cease 
from  indulging  in  diatribes  which  can 
only  have  the  effect  of  misleading  the 
minds  of  the  French  people  as  to  the 
state  of  public  opinion  here.  All  this 
rancour  and  impertinent  interference 
with,  and  criticism  of,  theur  affairs,  is 
naturally  enough  supposed  by  them 
to  spring  ^m  a  rooted  feeling  of 
hostility.  How,  indeed,  can  they 
construe  such  things  otherwise  ?  Of 
one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  a  tenth 
part  of  the  abuse  which  we  have  seen 
in  English  journals,  would,  had  it 
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appeared  in  French  papers  directed 
against  England,  have  occasioned  a 
very  decided  and  nniversal  feeling  of 
anger.  We  hope,  now  that  Mr 
Cobden  has  taken  np  this  view  in 
regard  to  France,  he  will  adopt  it 
generally — in  which  case,  we  shall 
hear  no  more  dennnciations  of  Russia 
and  Anstria,  nor  be  favoured  with 
another  exhibition  of  his  manual 
dexterity  in  crnmpling  np  a  mighty 
empire. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  our 
bite,  onr  bark  is  harmless  enough ; 
and  really  we  are  ashamed  that  there 
should  have  been  so  much  irritating 
but  ineffectual  baying.  A  great  deal 
of  it  arises  from  chagrin  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  wholly  erroneous 
estimate  which  these  writers  had 
formed  of  the  mental  powers  of  the 
Emperor.  They  judged  him  by  his 
enterprises  of  Boulogne  and  Stras- 
bourg, and  prophesied  for  him,  on  his 
elevation  to  the  presidential  chair, 
a  speedy  and  ignominious  downfall. 
They  did  not  believe  that  he  possessed 
a  single  spark  of  talent,  much  less  of 
genius— and  they  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  revenge  themselves  for  their 
own  misconception.  This  is  miser- 
able as  well  as  hazardous  work ;  and 
for  the  credit  of  the  press,  and  that  of 
the  literary  profession,  we  hope  it 
may  be  discontinued.  Certainly  we 
advise  no  paians  to  be  sung  in  honour 
of  Napoleon  III. — for  we  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  assuming  that  the  present 
friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries  must  necessarily  be  perma- 
nent. But  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
France  insulted  through  the  man  of 
her  choice,  or  to  give  any  countenance 
to  wanton  attacks,  which  can  only 
have  the  effect  of  exciting  the  indig- 
nation of  the  French,  and  fostering 
whatever  prejudice  they  may  fed 
against  a  country  which  so  long  has 
been  their  rival. 

But  while  we  state,  what  every  one 
of  us  knows  to  be  the  truth,  that 
there  is  no  feeling  of  hostility  to 
France  existing  in  the  public  mind  of 
Britain,  we  are  not  by  any  means  so 
certain  that  France  is  as  amicably 
disposed  towards  us.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Napoleon  I.  that  the 
invasion  of  England  was  his  favourite 
scheme ;  that  he  was  fully  aware  of 
all  the  risks  which  he  would  incur, 


but  that  he  was  prepared  to  undergo 
them  all  for  so  mighty  an  object ;  and 
he  stated  that  the  defeat  of  the  com- 
bined squadrons  by  Sir  Robert  Calder 
frustrated  the  best- combined  plan  he 
had  ever  laid  during  his  whole  career. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Ney,  pub- 
lished about  twenty  years  ago,  there 
occurs  the  following  remarkable  ex- 
pression with  regard  to  that  demon- 
stration:— *^The  Emperor  in  vain 
attempted  other  expedients,  and 
made  repeated  attempts  to  embark. 
Nothing  could  succeed  for  want  of 
the  covering  squadron ;  and  soon  the 
battle  of  lYafalgar  and  the  Austrian 
war  postponed  the  conquest  of  England 
to  another  age^  Therefore,  in  the 
view  of  the  writer,  it  was  not  an 
enterprise  to  be  forgotten,  but  a 
great  national  exploit  to  be  under- 
taken at  some  future  time.  All  of  us 
can  remember  the  popularity  which 
the  Prince  de  Jokiville  achieved  in 
France  by  his  publication  of  a  plan 
for  the  invasion  of  England;  and 
whatever  Mr  Cobden  may  say  about 
the  feeling  of  the  middle  classes  In 
France,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
with  the  lower  orders  and  the  army 
such  an  attempt  would  be  vastly 
popular.  The  press,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  at  this  moment  in  France 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  censorship; 
and  yet  it  would  appear  that  the 
most  inflammatory  harangues  a^nst 
England,  and  appeals  to  the  spurit  of 
the  French  people,  are  allowed  to  be 
publicly  disseminated.  Certainly  we 
cannot  complain  of  this,  considering 
the  language  which  has  been  em- 
ployed, not  only  by  a  portion  of  the 
daily  press,  but  by  two  Cabinet 
Ministers,  Sur  James  Graham  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood;  but  it  is  important 
to  know  that  there  are  some  men  In 
France,  we  care  not  how  many,  who 
are  not  desirous  for  the  continuance 
of  peace.  We  quote  from  the  Lettres 
Franques  a  Napoleon  IILy  by  a  certaiD 
M.  Frederic  Billot,  avocat^  and,  as  we 
are  g^ven  to  understand,  now  or  lately 
Legitimist.  There  is  no  misunder- 
standing tiiehr  tenor.  In  pure  brute 
ferocity.  Billot  infinitely  transcends 
Mazzini ;  for  the  latter  enjoins  mer- 
cy to  women,  age,  and  childhood^ 
whereas  the  former  Is  Ibr  entire  ex- 
termination, **  without  quarter  and 
without  merqr."    How  much  of  the 
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ap6  there  may  be  in  M.  BiUot,  we  do  L  (of  RoBaU)  Lond<m  woald  now,  in  aU 
not  know ;  bat  he  exhibits  in  per-  probability,  hare  been  but  a  French  snb- 
fectiou   the  bloodthirsty  appetites  of    prefecture.    England  is  but  an  ambns- 


the  tiger.  The  following  passage  is 
worthy  of  Carrier  or  of  CoUot  d'Her- 
bois:— 

**  Prince,— In  the  family  of  nations  has 
arisen  one,  consisting  of  a  people  alto- 
gether exceptional,  which,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  and  more 
particularly  since  the  treaties  of  West- 
phalia, has  asserted  an  insolent  authority 
OYer  other  countries,  and  assumed  the 
sole  right  of  emancipating  Europe.  In  all 
places  does  this  nation  impose  its  blind 
and  tyrannical  will  ;  its  diplomacy  is 
eT^ry where  corruptive,  its  gold  subjugates 
and  putrifies  all  national  morality. 

**  It  audaciously  and  with  impunity  vio- 
lates every  treaty,  and  grants  to  foreign- 
ers just  so  much  liberty  as  it  chooses.  It 
holds  the  world  in  fetters,  and  is  bound 
by  none.  It  has  arrived  at  this  point,— 
and  I  declare  it  to  the  shame  of  Europe, 
— it  can  arrogantly  say  to  its  equals — 
*  You  shall  do  only  what  I  will,— I  de- 
spise you.* 

**  If  this  which  I  have  asserted  of  Eng- 
land be  true,  is  not  her  conduct  atrocious, 
and  should  she  not  be  outlawed  by  all 
other  nations  { 

"If  it  be  true,  should  we  not  declare 
against  this  impious  people  a  war,  not  of 
reprisal,  but  of  extermination  ? 

*  If  it  be  true,  should  not  the  tocsin 
sound  in  the  37,000  communes  of  France 
a  crusade  without  quarter  and  without 
mercy  t 

^  If  it  be  true,  should  not  the  tocsin 
sound  in  every  place  where  a  Frenchman 
can  hear  it,  and  should  not  the  cry  *  To 
arms  1*  be  repeated,  until  millions  of 
men,  torch  and  steel  in  hand,  have  buried 
under  its  ruins  this  nation,  execrated  by 
the  whole  universe  ?  We  have  not  yet 
finished  with  England. 

"  A  struggle  more  terrible  and  bloody 
than  ever  is  about  to  commence.  Our 
soul  is  struck  with  indignation  and  horror. 
Shall  we  wait  much  longer  for  the  day  of 
expiation  t 

"  Notwithstanding  the  most  solemn 
treaties  of  peace,  explicitly  declared, 
Protestant  and  aristocratic  England  is 
ever  on  foot.  She  must  destroy  that 
Catholicism  and  liberty  of  which  France 
is  always  the  sublime  refuge.  She  exists 
against  the  law  of  all  society,— against 
the  laws  of  God.  Such  a  nation  must 
perish  sooner  or  later.  If  your  arm  be 
rused  against  her,  an  arm  more  terrible 
will,  perhaps  ere  long,  crush  her  brutal 
and  perverse  insolence.  Let  her  remem- 
ber that  but  for  the  assassination  of  Paul 


cade  against  all  other  Powers.  She 
watches  and  spies  them  like  a  highway- 
man, and  murders  them  when  she  thinks 
the  booty  worth  having.  We  have  de- 
stroyed the  pirates  and  corsairs  of  Algeria, 
who  were  neither  as  dangerous  or  ruffian- 
ly 9A  the  English  ;  and  when  we  fight 
against  her,  we  will  oonqner,  because  the 
God  of  Battles— the  God  of  Justice— wiU 
fight  with  us. 

"  Thus,  in  chastising  England,  France 
ofibuds  not  against  liberty  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  gives  it  that  assistance  which 
at  this  day  it  requires  in  every  nation.  In 
punishing  England,  we  destroy  the  last 
and  most  dangerous  of  the  civilised  bar- 
barisms of  Europe. 

"  France  only  waits  the  signal. 

**  Send,  then,  your  herald,  and  declare 
to  the  most  cruel  enemy  of  France  that 
her  hour  has  come. 

^  Let  the  tocsin  announce  it  to  our 
towns  and  country. 

"  Europe  will  leap  for  joy,and  15,000,000 
of  England's  slaves  will  raise  their  voices 
to  God,  and  will  bless  you. 

**  Then  the  injuries  of  Clive,  of  Hastings, 
and  Welle  sley,  will  be  avenged. 

•*  And  the  nineteenth  century  will  undo 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia. 

''As  at  the  Crusades,  let  us  repeat, '  God 
wills  it.'  Yes,  God  wills  it,  for  the  laws 
of  justice  are  violated.  Yes,  God  wills 
it,  for  the  brow  of  the  first  nation  in  the 
world  should  no  longer  be  sunk  in  the 
dirt. 

''  God  wills  it,  for  the  destinies  of  hu- 
manity depend  on  the  destinies  of  f^^ance. 

^  Let  us  repeat,  with  sacred  enthusiasm, 
that  France  would  rather  wade  in  blood 
than  in  mire. 

"  France  would  rather  hear  the  sonnd 
of  the  thunder  than  the  noise  of  the  chains 
with  which  an  insolent  people  destroys 
our  liberties.  And  then  peace  will  reign 
in  France— in  Europe— in  the  woiid. 

^  And  the  Empire,  according  to  yonr 
thought,  will  be  peace — a  great,  a  strong 
peace,  which  will  pain  neither  conqueror 
nor  vanquished,  because  it  will  be  a  great 
victory  of  civilisation  over  that  which 
pretends  thereto  only  to  destroy  the 
moral  interest  of  all  people. 

"  Justice  to  France  I 

"  Peace  to  continental  Europe  I 

"  War  !  war  to  England  I " 

And  this  precions  document,  along 
with  others  of  the  same  stamp,  is 
stated,  on  good  authority,  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly popular  in  France  I 

Now,  as  we  have  not  shrank  firom 
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expressing  our  opinion  of  the  impro- 
priety, not  to  say  impolicy,  of  the  line 
which  has  been  adopted  by  certain  of 
onr  own  journalists,  we  are  bound  to 
state  our  conviction,  that  if  anything 
half  as  atrocious  as  this  had  issued 
from  the  English  press,  it  would  have 
been  greeted  with  a  universal  shout 
of  reprobation.  The  miscreant  who 
penned  it  must  have  the  blood  of 
Samson,  the  superintending  engineer 
of  the  guillotine,  in  his  veins.  But 
it  certainly  has  not  shocked  the  feelings 
of  the  French,  as  it  necessarily  must 
have  done,  if  one  tithe  of  what  Mr 
Cobden  wishes  us  to  believe  is  true. 
We  can  assure  him  that  we  are 
as  decided  advocates  of  peace  as  he, 
or  any  other  man  who  has  spouted 
on  the  platform  of  their  ludicrous 
Congress,  can  be.  Whatever  charge 
may  be  brought  against  Great  Britain, 
that  of  an  aggressive  or  bellicose  ten- 
dency cannot  be  preferred.  We  are, 
as  a  nation,  averse  to  going  to  war, 
as  Lord  Piilmerston,  if  appealed  to, 
can  testify ;  for  his  last  escapade 
about  Greece  was  universally  con- 
sidered in  this  country  as  a  most 
shabby  affair ;  and,  but  for  the  insig- 
nificancy of  the  transaction,  ho  would 
have  been  called  to  a  serious  account. 
We  may  also  have  incurred  obloquy 
on  account  of  Minto  expeditions,  and 
other  Whig  jobs  and  devices ;  but  we 
deny  altogether  that  the  general  po- 
licy of  this  country,  since  the  peace, 
has  been  agj^ressive.  We  did,  un- 
doubtedly, behave  ill  to  Holland  in 
the  matter  of  the  separation  of  Bel- 
gium, by  lending  our  moral  influence 
in  aid  of  France ;  but  that  fact  can 
hardly  be  cast  in  our  teeth  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  the  national  re- 
collections of  France  are  connected 
with  acts  of  ajjt;ression.  We  cannot 
be  surprised  if  the  generation  im- 
mediately succeeding' to  that  which 
overran  Euroi^o  from  Portugal  to 
Moscow,  and  even  occupied  Kffypt, 
should  still  be  imbued  with  a  desire 
and  undue  admiration  for  military 
glory.  What  wonder  if.  with  another 
Xapoleon  at  its  head,  the  old  ideas 
should  recur  with  something  like 
pristine  vivacity,  and  a  desire  for 
con()(i('st  be  rekindled  in  the  heart 
of  what  is  essentially  a  military  na- 
tion?    Even  if  we  were  to  repose 


implicit  faith  in  the  pacific  intentions 
of  the  Emperor — and  we  repeat  our 
impression,  that  there  is  little  proba- 
bility of  the  occnrrence  of  a  war,  until 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  is 
once  more  disturbed  by  revolution — 
we  have  no  manner  of  guarantee  that 
these  may  remain  unaltered.  We 
cannot  depend  upon  the  stability  of 
France,  still  less  can  we  trust  to  her 
forbearance. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  very  simple. 
Without  betraying  any  symptoms  of 
alarm,  we  should  proceed  steadily  in 
organising  an  internal  force,  which 
shall  prove  ready  and  effective  in  any 
case  of  emergency.  We  must  take 
care  that  our  coast  defences  are  such 
as  may  give  us  a  reasonable  security 
against  surprise;  and  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  lulled  into  false 
repose  by  any  apparent  reduction  of 
forces  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  France,  having  no  fear 
whatever  of  invasion,  can  well  afford 
to  spare  50,000  men  out  of  her  500,000 
— more  especially  when  these  can  be 
reorganised  at  a  mementos  notice. 
With  French  reductions  we  have  no- 
thing to  do — onr  business  is  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  onr  own  shores. 

Mr  Cobden  is  immensely  indignant 
at  the  idea  of  a  sudden  surprise. 
*'  There  is,"  says  he,  "  no  instance 
recorded  in  history  of  such  a  country 
suddenly  casting  itself  down  to  a  level 
with  Malays  and  New  Zealanders,  by 
committing  an  unprovoked  act  of 
piracy  upon  a  neighbouring  nation. 
Yet  we  are  told  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  such  conduct  in  the  case  of 
France!"  We  do  not  know  what 
any  one  else  has  told  him,  bnt  this 
much  we  venture  to  tell  Mr  Cobden, 
that,  if  it  shall  be  resolved  on  the 
part  of  France  to  attempt  an  invasion, 
we  shall  have  the  very  shortest  notice 
that  can  by  possibility  be  given.  Lonis 
Nai>oleon  has  been  too  fortunate  in 
his  cou^)s  €fttitt,  not  to  be  able  to 
perform  the  same  feat  on  an  extended 
scale.  Secrosy,  indeed,  is  the  great 
engine  by  which  he  works;  yon  never 
know  what  are  his  intentions  until 
the  deed  is  done.  It  is  at  all  times 
difficult  to  say  what  is,  or  is  not,  to  be 
considered  as  fair  warning;  and  we 
should  not  be  inclined  to  put  mach 
faith  in  previous  admonitions.  Did 
Mr  Cobden,  who  appears  to  have 
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been  lately  nibbing  up  his  knowledge 
of  history,  never  hear  the  case  of  the 
British  detenues  at  Verdun  ?  If  he 
is  not  familiar  with  that  black  page, 
we  beg  to  recommend  it  to  his  atten- 
tion ;  if  he  is  familiar  with  it,  perhaps 
he  will  be  good  enough  to  reconcile 
that  proceeding  with  the  comitas  gen- 
tium^ of  which  he  represents  the 
French  to  be  so  scrupulously  obser- 
vant. No — if  the  thunderbolt  is  to 
fall,  it  will  fall  suddenly ;  and  it  will 
be  our  own  fault  now  if  wo  are  not 
prepared  for  its  coming. 

We  are  very  glad  to  observe  that, 
ont  of  the  Manchester  party,  sound 
views  are  entertained  on  this  subject 
by  men  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion.  On  a  recent  occasion,  Mr 
Hastie,  the  member  for  Paisley,  a 
strong  and  consistent  Liberal,  thus 
expressed  himself: — 

"Gentlemen,  we  have  great  alarms, 
at  least  great  talk,  that  in  all  likelihood 
we  may  have  some  attack  from  a  foreign 
country.  I  was  afraid  at  one  time,  al- 
though I  do  hardly  entertain  the  same 
fears  now,  that  there  was  ground  for  that 
alarm;  but  I  began  to  think  that,  from 
the  national  character  of  the  British  peo- 
ple— from  what  has  been  done  already, 
and  from  what  is  about  to  be  done,  that 
there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  such  a  dire 
calamity  befalling  us.  (Cheers.)  Howerer, 
looking  to  that  immense  commerce  which 
I  have  just  stated  to  you,  I  think  that 
any  Ministry  of  this  country  who  could 
neglect  the  defence  of  the  nation  would 
be  deserving  of  impeachment.  (Loud 
cheers.)  When  you  come  to  look  at  that 
immense  mercantile  marine,  consisting  of 
no  less  than  18,000  foreign  ships  going  to 
sea,  carrying  at  least  £73,000,000  sterling 
of  the  productions  of  the  industry  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  bringing  back 
at  least  £80,000,000,  any  Ministry  which 
neglected  the  protection  of  that  immense 
carriage  of  our  commerce,  I  repeat  again, 
ought  to  be  immediately  impeached. 
(Cheers.)  And  therefore,  gentlemen,  if  it 
should  be  in  the  wisdom  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  come  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  say  that  it  is  necessary  we 
should  have  an  additional  marine,  I  feel 
that  I  will  not  be  in  any  degree  acting 
contrary  to  your  desires  if  I  say  that  we 
should  have  that  marine  extended,  but  as 
economically  as  possible.  (Hear,  and 
cheers.)  The  business  and  the  duty  of 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  in  my  opinion, 
80  far  as  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
is  concerned,  is  to  leave  the  responsibility 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  say 


what  is  necessary,  and  to  see  himself 
whether  that  money  which  they  ask  and 
say  is  necessary,  be  properly,  judiciously, 
and  economically  laid  out.    (Cheers.)" 

Indeed,  except  in  France,  where 
his  pamphlet  was  naturally  enough 
received  with  considerable  applause, 
Mr  Cobden  is  not  likely  to  meet  with 
much  sympathy.  The  whole  press  is 
against  him ;  and  so  conscious  is  he 
of  this,  that  he  contemplates  the 
propriety  of  a  new  Crusade,  with  Mr 
Sturge  for  his  Peter  the  Hermit. 

^  I  look  to  the  agitation  of  the  Peace 
party  to  accomplish  this  end.  It  must 
work  in  the  manner  of  the  League,  and 
preach  common  sense,  justice,  and  truth, 
in  the  streets  and  market-places.  The 
advocates  of  peace  have  found  in  the 
Peace  Congreu  movement  a  common 
platform,  to  use  an  Americanism,  on 
which  all  men  who  desire  to  avert  war, 
and  all  who  wish  to  abate  the  evil  of  our 
hideous  modem  armaments,  may  co- 
operate without  compromising  the  most 
practical  and  'moderate'  politician,  or 
wounding  the  consciences  of  my  friend 
Mr  Sturge,  and  his  friends  of  the  Peace 
Society — upon  whose  undying  religions 
zeal,  more  than  all  besides,  I  rely  for  the 
eventual  success  of  the  Peace  agitation. 
The  great  advance  of  this  party  within 
the  last  few  years,  as  indicated  most 
clearly  by  the  attacks  made  upon  them, 
which,  like  the  spray  dashed  from  the 
bows  of  a  vessel,  mark  their  triumphant 
progress,  ought  to  cheer  them  to  still 
greater  efforts." 

We  do  not  pretend  entirely  to  com- 
prehend the  drift  of  the  foregoing 
passage,  which  may  be  a  vaticination 
of  the  coming  supremacy  of  Quaker- 
ism. Neither  are  we  aware  that  the 
advance  of  a  party  is  to  be  estimated 
according  to  the  amount  of  obloquy 
which  is  heaped  upon  it.  This  is  just 
the  maniac^s  impression,  who  persisted 
in  believing  himself  to  be  sane,  because 
every  one  else  declared  him  to  be  mad. 
Those  Peace  Congresses,  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  for  several  years 
the  laughing-stock  aud  derision  of 
Europe— not  because  men  are  indis- 
posed to  peace,  but  upon  account  of 
the  preposterous  trash  which  has  been 
uttered  by  the  quacksalvers  and  jack- 
puddings  who  exhibit  on  the  *^  com- 
mon platform."  Now  we  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  about  the  publi- 
cations and  transactions  of  this  same 
Peace  Society  ;  and  we  are  glad  that 
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Mr  Cobden  has  given  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  In  commenting 
upon  a  recent  publication,  called 
Letters  of  an  Englishman^  he  makes 
the  following  remarks  : — 

''  It  would  seem  that  Mr  Barritt,  and 
Mr  Fry,  having  taken  alarm  at  the  hos- 
tile tone  of  the  English  press,  had  set  on 
foot  a  scheme  for  counteracting  the  mis- 
chief. Addresses,  containing  assarances 
of  friendship  and  peace,  were  drawn  up 
in  several  of  our  towns,  signed  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  forwarded  to  Tarlons 
places  in  France.  This  movement,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  amiable, 
nnd  certainly  nothing  more  harmless, 
draws  down  upon'  the  heads  of  poor 
Messrs  Burritt  and  Fry,  and  the  Peace 
party  generally,  such  a  volley  of  vitupera- 
tive epithets,  that  they  might  almost 
excite  the  jealousy  of  M.  Buonaparte 
himself." 

Of  Burritt^s  existence  we  were  pre- 
viously aware.  Unless  we  have  been 
mislDformed  as  to  his  biography,  he 
was  an  American  blacksmith,  and 
therefore  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a 
proper  exponent  of  the  mind  of  Eng- 
land. Of  Mr  Fry  we  know  no  more 
than  we  do  about  Eatterfelto.  But, 
somehow  or  other,  this  passage  in  Mr 
Cobden's  pamphlet  gave  ns  an  impres- 
sion that  these  persons  must  have 
been  doing  more  than  forwarding  the 
harmless  addresses  to  which  he  re- 
fers ;  and  that  impression  was  forti- 
fied by  a  passage  we  happened  short- 
ly afterwards  to  observe  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Edinburgh  Witness  news- 
paper. No  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Mr  Hugh  Miller,  the 
eminent  and  self-taught  geologist,  can 
fail  to  recognise  the  powerful  style  of 
the  following  extract : — 

"  We  referred  on  a  late  occasion  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Peace  Convention,  which 
is  to  take  place  at  Manchester  this  year, 
on  the  27th  and  28th  instant  There  is,  it 
would  seem,  a  branch  of  this  Peace- 
Principle  Society  in  our  own  city.  When 
gazing  at  a  bookseller's  window  some 
weeks  ago,  with  our  coarse  thick  plaid 
wrapped  well  about  us,  and  our  stout 
stick  in  our  hand,  looking,  we  daresay^ 
more  like  a  south  country  shepherd  than 
either  an  Arcadian  swain  or  a  city  dandy, 
we  were  addressed  by  a  really  pretty 
young  lady,  who  thrust  upon  us  a  printed 
leaf,  with  the  brief  injunction,  'Read 
that.'  And,  of  course,  we  did  read  the 
printed  leaf — for  it  would  have  been  very 


nngratofol  and  very  anp<dite  not  to  have 
read  it—and  fonnd  it  filled  with  nice, 
quiet,  finely  modulated  twaddle,  as  if  all 
its  sentences  had  been  set  to  the  piano, 
about  olive  branches,  and  brotherhood 
bonds,  and  the  very  shocking  evils  of 
war,  and  the  monstrous  expense  of  a 
standing  army.  And  in  connection  with 
this  very  question,  we  have  ofbener  than 
once  thought  of  the  nice  pretty  young 
lady  who  gave  us  the  tract.  We  find 
that  what  the  Peace  people  recommend 
in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  is  implicit 
submission  to  the  enemy.  They  tell  ns 
to  prepare  good  dinners  for  them,  and  all 
sorts  of  nice  agreeable  things,  and  so  to 
shame  them  into  kindness  and  good-will. 
And  in  Mr  Burritt's  Bond  of  Brotherhood 
for  the  present  month  there  is  a  fine  story 
told  >bont  a  good  Quaker  shopkeeper, 
whom  the  boys  of  Bromsgrove  school 
tossed  in  a  blanket,  for  keeping  his  shop 
open  on  the  day  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's funeral,  and  afterwards  continuing 
to  exhibit  in  his  window  a  paper  depre- 
ciatory, on  the  peace  principle,  of  the  ser- 
vices of  that  great  man.  They  continued 
the  sport  until  they  exhausted  themselvesy 
and  rendered  the  Quaker  wellnigh  insensi- 
ble ;  and  then  they  offered  to  let  him  go 
on  condition  that  the  paper  should  be 
taken  down.  He  stubbornly  reftised, 
however ;-  and,  finding  threats  and  per- 
suasions equally  vain  to  move  him  from 
his  principles,  they  at  length  unbound 
him,  and,  in  admiration  of  his  consis- 
tency, gave  him  three  cheers  at  parting, 
for  being,  as  they  said,  a  true  brick  and 
a  good  Christian.  And  this  is,  it  seems, 
exactly  what  the  nation  ought  to  do  la 
case  of  an  invasion.  The  men  should  by 
all  means  endure  the  '  tossing '  intended 
for  them  by  the  enemy,  whom,  by  that 
very  endurance,  they  are  to  convert  into 
a  friend — like  true  bricks  and  good  Chris- 
tians ;  but  we  just  ask  the  women  of  the 
Peace  Society  whether  this  same  prin- 
ciple of  forbearance  and  endurance  is 
equally  a  favourite  with  them.  Are  they 
also  passively  to  submit  to  whatever  an 
enemy  may  intend  for  them !  Are  they 
so  lost  to  common  sense  as  not  to  know 
that  it  is  their  prospects,  not  the  risk  of 
life  or  the  loss  of  property,  that  weighs 
heaviest,  when  an  invaduig  enemy  is  at 
hand,  with  fathers,  brothers,  and  hns-' 
bands  ?  And  dotheynotknow,fiirther,thal 
in  these  latter  ages  of  the  world,  in  which 
there  are  no  miracles  wrought,  save  faUw 
ones  now  and  then  by  a  priest.  Provi- 
dence works  by  means ;  and  that  the  only 
means  by  which  He  now  protects  the  life 
and  property  of  man,  and  the  honour  of 
women,  is  by  the  sword  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  times  of  peace,  and  by  the 
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prowess  and  oonrage  of  bniTe  men  in  the 
time  of  wart  We  fain  wish  that  the 
kind  young  lady  who  gare  us  the  peace 
tract  would  set  her  pretty  little  head  to 
work  on  this  special  subject.  We  are 
sure  she  would  at  length  come  to  see, 
if  she  but  give  her  faculties  fair  play, 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  might  be 
well  to  be  at  least  prepared  for  a  defen- 
sive war." 

We  hope  the  ^vriter  will  not  feel 
angry  with  us,  if  we  fairly  admit  that, 
at  first,  we  could  hardly  credit  bis  ac- 
count of  the  views  promulgated  by 
the  Peace  Society.  That  they  insisted 
upon  the  doctrines  of  arbitration  and 
so  forth,  we  knew  ;  but  really,  without 
the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes,  wo  were 
reluctant  to  believe  that  there  existed, 
within  the  circuit  of  these  islands, 
a  being  endowed  with  virility  das- 
tardly enough  to  recommend  non- 
resistance  to  an  invasion.  However, 
the  matter  is  now  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  We  have  their  publications 
lying  before  us,  and  we  are  now 
forced  to  acknowledge,  with  deep  hu- 
miliation, that  there  arc  male  crea- 
tures in  England  who  consider  it  their 
duty  to  sit  tamely  by — to  see  their 
country  invaded  without  resistance, 
their  houses  pillaged,  and  their  women 
violated  before  their  eyes  I  Such  are 
the  principles  of  the  Peace  Society, 
upon  the  spread  of  which  Mr  Cobdcn 
relies  for  the  eventual  success  of  his 
agitation  I 

There  are  two  distinct  serials  :  the 
one  intended  for  youth,  called  the 
OUve  Leaf;  and  the  other  for  persons 
of  more  mature  years,  called  the  Bond 
of  BroVitrhood,  These  serials  do  not 
seem  to  be  self-supporting  —  at  all 
events  tbey  are  assisted  by  the  con- 
tributions of  various  societies  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  Olive  Leaves^  we  arc  bound  to 
say,  contain  much  matter  that  is  good 
and  pious ;  but  there  is  also  in  them 
much  that  is  pernicious.  For  ex- 
ample, Nelson  and  Wellington  are 
held  up,  not  to  admiration,  but  to  ab- 
horrence ;  and  the  doctrine  of  entire 
submission  to  tyranny  and  injustice  is 
sedulously  inculcated.  The  military 
profession  is  denounced  as  unchris- 
tian; and  we  are  favoured  with 
touching  stories  of  good  boys  who 
refused  commissions  in  the  Indian 
army,  because  they  did  not  want  ^*  to 


be  taught  to  kill  men.**  It  must  be 
admitt^  that  these  writers  have  a 
strong  determination  of  purpose,  see- 
ing that  they  are  resolved  in  the  first 
instance  to  take  the  nursery  by  storm. 
We  shall,  however,  dismiss  the  OUve 
Leaves  with  a  single  parable  by  way  of 
sample.  It  is  evidently  from  a  Yankee 
pen. 

<'  Thb  Woodchuck  and  the  Rabbit. 

"  '  Father,'  said  Eustace,  *  I  do  not  like 
to  kill  rabbits  so  well  as  to  kill  wood- 
chucks.' 

**  *  Why,  my  son  1'  asked  his  father. 

**  *  Because,'  replied  Eustace,  '  rabbits 
will  not  fight.  They  will  not  get  angry 
and  bite,  but  they  lie  down  and  die,  and 
look  so  pitiful  and  beseeching,  and  seem 
to  say,  *  I  forgive  you.'  It  always  makes 
me  feel  sorry  to  kill  rabbits.' 

"  *  How  do  you  feel,  my  son,  when  you 
kill  woodchucks  V  asked  his  father. 

**  <  Oh,  I  love  to  kill  them,'  Eustace 
said,  '  for  they  get  angry,  and  bite,  and 
fight  with  me  :  they  look  fierce  and  sa- 
vage, and  try  to  keep  me  from  killing 
them.  That  makes  me  angry,  and  then  I 
can  kill  them  without  pity.  I  never  feel 
sorry  for  killing  woodchucks.' 

"  This  story  explains  the  secret  of  all 
wars  and  fightings.    The  way  to  conquer 
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The  moral  of  this  of  course  is,  that 
it  is  our  national  duty,  if  assailed,  to 
lie  down,  and  look  pitiful  and  beseech- 
ing I  Lord  help  the  emasculated  pol- 
troon— if  he  wears  breeches — who  has 
come  to  so  deplorable  a  pass  I 

But  we  are  anxious  to  get  on  to 
Burritt ;  and  here  we  find  him  in  the 
Bond  of  Brotherhood,  of  which  precious 
periodical  he  is  the  conductor.  In  so 
far  as  that  journal  strives  to  inculcate 
peace  among  the  nations,  either  as  a 
Christian  duty,  or  even  from  motives 
of  interest,  we  are  at  one  with  it. 
"Goodwill  amongst  men  "  is  the  high- 
est doctrine  that  can  be  preached ;  and 
no  one  can  take  exception  to  exhorta- 
tions against  rushing  into  war  on  an 
unrighteous  cause  or  quarrel.  But 
some  malicious  correspondent  has  ad- 
dressed to  Friend  Elibu  the  following 
distinct  query,  with  a  request  for  an 
unevasive  answer : — "  Suppose  that 
an  army  of  foreigners  landed  on  our 
shores,  should  we  not  oppose  them  ?** 
This  plain  question,  which,  in  reality, 
is  tbe  test  of  the  whole  matter,  appears 
sorely  to  have  perplexed  tbe  inner 
man  of  Burritt.    He  has  devoted  no 
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iMi  IhMi  two  trtidflh  with  the  intoral 
oC  smooth  between  thenif  to  Answer 
Ik  Lk  his  first  utide,  he  complifais 
ftronglj  that  he  should  be  tsked  to 
iolTe  a  problem  which  is  "  flanked 
wilh  no  protecting  probabilities  ;**  and 
then,  after  a  deal  of  dodging  and 
diivd— for  no  object  seen  through 
ground  glass  can  be  more  indistinct 
than  this  man*s  ideas— he  ntters  the 
Mowing  intelligible  jargon :~ 

''No  refsmice  at  all  is  made  to  the 
lino  of  oondoet  which  preeedes  or  indaees 
thii  iiiTftdon ;  to  the  ohanuster  And  rela- 
tions of  the  inradod  and  iiiTaden.  In  the 
cases  of  indiridaal  escperieaoe  wt  hare 
iaiagined,  we  had  to  oonsider  supposed 
eonsequences  of  certain  qnalUies  of  cha- 
raeter  and  courses  of  life  ;  but  here  we 
are  to  be  driyen  up  to  a  terrible  fact,  not 
a  eonseqaenee — ^a  sudden,  fortuitous  eTen- 
tvalit J,  fidling  with  its  fiery  train  across 
our  path,  with  as  little  premonition  as  a 
biasing  meteor  from  heaTen.  And  just 
here,  in  the  fitce  of  this  incTitable  emei^ 
geney,  we  are  asked,  what  would  yon  do  1 
Now,  to  our  mind,  this  extreodty  is  pnt 
without  the  pale  of  reason  and  experienoe* 
We  cannot  concede  the  possibility  of  such 
aa  CTent — of  a  foreign  invasion  dropping 
upon  a  country  like  a  thunderbolt  from 
heaTen,  without  a  cause  or  warning.  If 
it  oomes  at  all,  it  must  be  as  the  end  and 
imue  of  a  certain  line  of  policy,  of  extra- 
ordinary aims,  motires,  or  proTocations. 
It  must  come  as  a  consequence  or  an 
efbct.  As  such  we  will  meet  it,  and  the 
question  in  which  it  is  presented.** 

And  the  remainder  of  bis  first  article 
is  intended  to  prove  that  he,  Eliha, 
and  the  Peace  Society,  would  so  ar- 
range matters  with  the  French,  before 
they  left  their  shore,  as  to  put  a  stop 
to  any  attempt  at  invasion.  The 
price  of  each  number  of  the  Bond  of 
Brotherhood  is  but  one  penny — are 
there  blockheads  enough  in  the  British 
realm  to  absorb  fifty  of  the  impres- 
sion? 

But  Elihu  has  a  stiff  correspondent 
who  won*t  stand  dodging.  He  thinks 
it  within  the  limits  of  possibility — and 
we  admit  that  we  also  are  of  that 
opinion — that,  in  event  of  such  an  un* 
fortunate  contingencyas  the  outbreak  of 
a  war,  the  French  will  not  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  the  charming  voice  of  Bnr- 
ritt,  charm  he  ever  so  wisely ;  and  he 
wishes  to  be  instructed  as  to  his  duty 
as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  Even  at 
the  risk  of  losing  a  subscriber,  we 
think  that  Elihn  would  ha?e  acted 


wisely  in  shfarfcing  the  qoesUon.  But 
he  has  not  chosen  to  do  so ;  and  in  Us 
second  article^  entitled,  "The  Bx- 
tremest  Extrmily,^  we  have,  after  a 
great  deal  of  mere  dodging,  his  views, 
which,  we  are  thankfhl  to  know,  do 
not  emanate  from  a  dtisen  of  tiiis 
country.  We  pass  oyer  both  tko 
miserable  cant  and  the  absurd  paral- 
lels which  he  attempts  to  draw  between 
tlie  case  of  a  defenceless  fbrtoness,  and 
that  of  a  defbnceless  land, — ^his  ndnd 
is  not  large  enough  to  contahi  within 
its  compass  one  sentiment  of  genuine 
manhood ;  and  it  is  really  awftd  to 
think  that  any  ft^e-bom  man  shonM 
write  in  the  following  strain : — 

**  If '  the  long  range'  of  the  Gtospel  snp- 

Slies  missiles  of  Divine  power,  that  oaa 
e  winged  aeross  the  widest  oceui,  into 
the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  a  mighty  na- 
tion, vanquishing  their  thoughts  and  par- 
poses  of  ill-will,  it  has  in  its  armouy 
weapons  bright  and  invinetble  foHr  eloss 
action.  '  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  Ibsd 
him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  bim  drinL'  lUs 
is  a  Gospel  weapon  for  the  closest  aotloat 
for  hand-to-hand  contest.  In  this  way  ta 
'heap  coals  of  lire '  on  the  head  of  a  Aml 
the  closest  contact  is  necessary.  And 
with  this  weapon  we  would  meet  the 
French,  at  every  step  of  their  march  from 
Dover  to  London.  At  every  step  they 
should  encounter  new  evidence  that  they 
trod  the  soil  of  their  best  fHends.  At 
every  step  they  should  fkoe  their  friendly 
expression.  At  every  step  the  eoals  ef 
Christian  kindness  should  be  showeted 
upon  their  heads.  And,  having  done  all 
this,  we  would  stand  with  the  loins  girded 
about,  and  feet  shod  with  this  preparation 
of  the  Gtospel,  and  leave  the  ime  with 
Qod. 

**  This  is  what  vre  would  do, '  should  an 
army  of  foreigners  land  on  our  shores.'  * 

After  having  gone  this  length,  it  Is 
hardly  worth  inquiring  whether  Mr 
Burritt  proposes  that  any  oUier  little 
wants,  which  an  invading  army  mwj 
fbel  inclined  to,  should  be  suppUed. 
There  are  certain  atrocities  wlddi 
may  be  resd  of  in  memoirs  of  the  Pea- 
insular  campaigns,  which  we  shoold 
be  veiy  sorry  to  see  enacted  upon  Bri- 
tish ground,  but  which  Friend  Elihn, 
in  consonance  with  his  theoir,  wonM 
doubtless  opnsider  as  mere  GhristlaD 
burdens,  to  be  borne  with  due  sub- 
mission. We  dare  not  trust  ourselveB 
to  give  fhll  utterance  to  our  feeUnp 
on  sndi  a  snmect. 

Hm  most  cBsgnstiog  and  depteaUe 
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feature  of  the  whole  thing  is,  that 
these  men  come  before  the  public 
under  the  mask  of  religions  hypocrisy. 
They  wrench  texts  from  their  actual 
meaning,  and  so  pervert  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  If  their  view  is 
the  correct  one,  then  the  resistance 
that  was  twice  made  by  armed  Eu- 
rope to  the  aggression  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, was  antichristian  and  sinful. 
Wallace  —  Bruce  —  all  our  patriots 
who  believed  that,  in  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  their  country,  they  were 
waging  a  holy  war,  were  sinners  of 
the  deepest  dye  ;  and  we,  who  rever- 
ence their  memory,  must  rank  as  gross 
idolaters.  Nay,  more  ;  it  was  sinful 
in  the  German  princes  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  when,  but 
for  the  sword,  the  new  doctrines, 
which  liberated  the  Bible,  would  have 
been  strangled  as  heresies.  It  was 
sinful  in  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  her 
captains,  Drake  and  Howard,  to  op- 
pose the  landing  of  the  Armada,  that 
tremendous  armament  expressly  in- 
tended for  the  suppression  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  The  doctrine  goes  even 
further.  If  you  are  attacked  by  a 
ruffian  on  the  road,  it  is  your  duty 
not  to  resist.  If  a  scoundrel  appro- 
priates your  cloak,  you  must  not  in- 
form against  him,  but  offer  him  your 
coat  likewise ;  if  he  hits  you  a  dowse 
on  the  chops,  you  must  request  a 
counterpart  of  the  favour. 

We  are  really  most  sorry  to  have 
to  refer  to  such  matters.  We  have 
more  reverence  than  Burritt  has  for 
Holy  Writ,  else  we  should  be  strongly 
tempted  to  ask  him  why  his  right  eye 
is  in  its  socket  ?  We  have  brought 
the  monomaniac  from  his  obscurity, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  manner  of  men  they  are  upon 
whose  exertions  Mr  Cobden  relies  for 
the  ultimate  success  of  his  agitation 
against  armaments.  Of  the  misguided 
women  who  subscribe  to  '*  Olive-leaf 
circles,^'  and  contribute  to  schemes  for 
'*  Ocean  penny  postage,"  without 
knowing  how  their  fun£  are  applied, 
we  would  simply  ask  the  question, 
whether  they  are  desirous  or  not  of 
having  their  principles  put  to  the 
test?  If  earthly  humiliation  appears 
to  them  so  very  ravishing,  we  really 
have  nothing  further  to  say :  they 
must  bear  their  burdens  with  what 
fortitude  they  may,  and  display  the 


Christian  graces  in  anmnrmaring  en- 
durance. We  do  not  pretend  to  un- 
derstand the  occult  value  of  an  Olive 
Leaf;  but  we  hope,  as  Mr  Burritt 
assures  them,  that  it  may  prove  an 
adequate  protection.  For  ourselves, 
sinful  as  it  may  be  thought,  we 
cleave  to  our  old  opinion.  We  main- 
tain that  the  man  who  does  not  look 
after  his  own  household  is  worse  than 
a  heathen;  and  we  shall  certainly 
endeavour  to  heap  fire,  in  the  strictest 
literal  sense,  upon  the  heads  of  any 
foreign  invaders  who  shall  attack  the 
sanctity  of  our  realm.  Does  Mr 
Cobden  really  think  that,  by  encour- 
aging the  efforts  and  publications  of 
such  men  as  Elihu,  he  is  moving  one 
step  in  a  practical  direction?  Can 
he  not  see  that,  in  identifying  himself 
with  fools,  or  worse,  he  is  endanger- 
ing the  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  which 
he  has  achieved ;  for  what  honour 
can  be  accorded  to  the  man  who  dis- 
tinctly repudiates  patriotism  as  a 
fitting  motive?  As  to  arousing  a 
military  spirit  in  the  country,  that  is 
pure  nonsense.  We  do  not  wish  to 
provoke  violence ;  we  desire  to  abstain 
from  aggression.  But  when  we  are 
told  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  land 
worth  fighting  for — that  the  sanctity 
of  our  homes,  the  freedom  of  our 
children,  and  the  honour  of  our 
women,  are  things  of  too  little  mo- 
ment to  justify  an  effort  to  preserve 
them,  we  confess  that  our  very  blood 
boils  with  indignation. 

We  believe  that  we  are  doing  good 
service  to  the  public,  by  drawing  their 
attention  to  the  views  which  these 
men  really  entertain.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  they  are  sincere  advocates 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace ;  but  in 
that  respect  they  do  not  differ  from  all 
around  them,  and  have  no  claim,  so 
far,  to  announce  themselves  as  ex- 
pounders of  a  principle.  No  man  in 
his  senses  thinks  of  underrating  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  we  never  have 
happened  to  hear  them  called  in  ques- 
tion. What  need,  then,  have  we  of 
any  pacific  Saint  Bernards  to  preach 
up  doctrines  which  are  not  impugned? 
But  we  may  be  told,  that  though 
England  may  be  pacific  enough  in 
intention,  other  countries,  such  as 
France,  may  still  require  exhortation. 
Say  you  so,  sirs?  Then  what  be- 
comes of  Mr  Cobden's  eulogies  of  the 
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French  as  the  best- disposed  and  least 
aggressive  nation  of  the  world  ?  Either 
you  mnst  have  misunderstood  their 
temper,  or  he  is  egregiously  mis- 
taken. In  our  humble  thinking,  the 
process  of  pacification  would  be  more 
effectually  advanced,  if  the  gentlemen 
who  figure  at  the  Congress  would 
testify  against  revolution  as  feiTently 
as  they  rail  at  war  and  armaments. 
We  have,  however,  very  little  hope 
that  they  will  be  eloquent  on  that 
subject.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that 
the  principal  performers  on  that  plat- 
form are  precisely  the  men  most 
marked  for  their  determined  and  bitter 
hatred  of  all  constituted  authority. 
With  few  exceptions,  they  are  either 
democrats,  demagogues,  or  men  who 
have  figured  in  revolt.  When  we 
view  the  movement  in  that  light,  we 
begin  to  perceive  a  cause  for  this  ex- 
cessive detestation  of  armies.  The 
chief  occupation  of  the  military  forces 
in  Europe,  for  the  last  thirty-seven 
years,  has  been  the  suppression  of  re- 
volt, and  in  that  they  have  proved 
successful.  Revolution  has  been 
smitten  by  the  sword,  and  of  course 
it  loathes  the  implement.  But  it 
would  hardly  do  to  proclaim  that  in 
as  many  words.  The  police  are  ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious  to  the  body  of 
housebreakers,  but  they  scarcely  could 
effect  their  removal  by  setting  forth 
the  grievous  Impediments  which  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  vocation 
by  that  well-regulated  force.  Ob- 
vioasly  their  best  method  is  to  drop 
their  character  of  housebreakers,  and 
appeal  to  the  pockets  of  the  enlight- 
ened public,  whether  it  is  wise  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  maintaining  such  a 
staffin  an  honest  neighbourhood.  The 
argument,  you  see,  is  a  powerful  one ; 
because,  if  the  police  have  been  doing 
their  duty,  few  burglaries  will  have 
occurred,  and  therefore  honesty  may 
be  plausibly  assumed.  Just  so  is  it 
with  the  peace  men.  They  want  to 
see  armies  disbanded,  because  the 
nations  appear  to  be  quiet;  but  they 
do  not  tell  us  how  much  of  that 
quietude  has  been  owing  to  the  ex- 
iijtcnce  of  armies.  Armaments  do 
not  imply  war,  as  these  sagacious 
gentlemen  know  full  well;  but  they 
imply,  what  is  infinitelv  more  irritat- 
ing to  them,  a  decided  and  effective 
check  to  revolution. 

VOL.  LXXm.— NO.  CCCCXLIX. 


We  ai*e  almost  glad  that  MrBurritt 
and  his  compatriots  have  been  so  veir 
frank  with  us.  In  their  later  publi- 
cations, no  doubt  acting  under  shrewd 
advice,  and  the  significant  fact  that 
the  olive-leaf  subscriptions  were  de- 
creasing, they  have  been  cautions  in 
setting  forth  their  views  touching  the 
sinfulness  of  resistance  to  aggression, 
and  confine  themselves  generally  to 
essays  upon  the  advantages  of  peace. 
Also  they  have  been  recommended  to 
drop  the  promulgation  of  a  certain 
pledge  which  appeared  annexed  to  all 
their  earlier  publications,  and  which 
we  here  insert  as  a  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  these  gentlemen  con- 
duct their  operations.  We  have  not 
the  least  objection  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  a  little  more  publicity. 
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LEAGUE  OF  UNIVERSAL  BROTHERHOOD. 


**  Pledge. — Believing  all  war  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  destmctive  of  the  best  interests  pf 
mankind,  I  do  hereby  pledge  myself  nerer 
to  enlist  or  enter  into  any  army  or  na,yjr 
or  to  yield  any  voluntary  support  or 
sanction  to  the  preparation  for  or  prose- 
cution of  any  war,  by  whomsoever,  or  for 
whatsoever  proposed,  declared,  or  waged. 
And  I  do  hereby  associate  myself  with 
all  persons,  of  whatever  country,  condi- 
tion, or  colour,  who  have  signed,  or  shall 
hereafter  sign  this  pledge,  in  a '  League 
OP  UaNiversal  Brotherhood  ;'  whose 
object  shall  be  to  employ  all  legitimate 
and  moral  means  for  the  abolition  of  all 
war,  and  all  the  spirit,  and  all  the  mani- 
festations of  war,  throughout  the  world  ; 
for  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  upon 
international  correspondence  and  iViendly 
intercourse,  and  of  whatever  else  tends 
to  make  enemies  of  nations,  or  prevents 
their  fusion  into  one  peaceful  brother- 
hood ;  for  the  abolition  of  all  institutions 
and  customs  which  do  not  recognise  and 
respect  the  image  of  God,  and  a  human 
brother  in  every  man,  of  whatever  climo^ 
colour,  or  condition  of  humanity. 

"  •«  •  All  fertoni,  of  all  eountrUs,  male 
or  female,  awtte  the  age  of  twtlte  yeart, 
kKo  are  itUling  to  become  if  embers  of  the 
League  by  $igning  the  abore  Pledge,  are 
requetUd  to  tend  in  their  names  for  regit" 
tration,** 

This,  we  presume,  is  intended  to  be 
a  shot  against  the  militia.  But  what 
a  discharge  1  Signatures  from  peraooB 
of  either  uxy  above  twelve  yean  qfage^ 
pledging  themselves  never  to  counte- 
nance militanr  operations!  We  can- 
not, for  the  me  of  us,  see  why  a  girl 
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of  seven,  if  she  has  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  pothooks,  should  be  debarred 
from  pledging  herself  never  to  bnter 
into  the  army  or  the  navy. 

We  rejoice  to  observe  that,  in  Par- 
liament, perfect  unanimity  prevails  as 
to  the  importance  of  our  maintaining 
the  best  possible  understanding  with 
our  neighbours.  Between  France  and 
Great  Britain  there  need  be  no  jeal- 
ousy, and  there  ought  to  be  no  hosti- 
lity. If,  on  our  side,  a  portion  of  the 
press  has  indulged  in  irritating  lan- 
guage ;  and  if,  on  theirs,  it  has  been 
replied  to  by  fiery  pamphleteers,  urg- 
ing a  war  of  extermination,  the 
offence  is  pretty  nearly  balanced.  We 
hope,  however,  that  the  public  writers 
of  both  countries  will  see  the  propriety 
of  abstaining,  for  the  future,  from 
comments  and  diatribes  which  can 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  en- 
danger the  continuance  of  our  ami- 
cable relations ;  and  that,  until  they 
have  substantial  grounds  for  doing 
otherwise,  they  will  give  the  respec- 
tive governments  credit  for  that  they 
claim — namely,  a  sincere  desire  to 
work  together  usefully  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

That  peace,  as  we  have  already 
said,  is  far  less  likely  to  be  broken  by 
war  than  by  insurrection.  And  here 
it  is  that  our  difference  with  the 
members  of  the  Peace  Society  com- 
mences. We  believe,  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  our  own  time, 
that  the  reduction  of  armaments, 
which  they  demand,  would  be  the 
immediate  signal  for  revolt  and  out- 
rage in  many  parts  of  Europe.  We 
have  already  had  some  experience 
of  socialist  and  communist  doctrines, 
and  we  know  how  extensively  and 
indefatigably  they  have  been  preached. 
We  have  seen,  within  the  last  five 
years,  to  what  frantic  and  destruc- 


tive lengths  a  nation  will  go,  when 
rule  and  authority  has  b^n  once 
set  at  defiance;  and,  for  the  com- 
mon safety  of  mankind,  we  object, 
till  better  security  is  given,  to  the 
curtailment  of  the  sole  controlling 
power.  In  a  commercial  view  of  the 
matter,  which  is  that  most  likely  to 
be  attended  to  at  the  present  day,  we 
consider  the  expense  of  armies  and 
navies  as  an  insurance  for  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  different 
countries,  whether  as  regards  their 
power  of  peaceful  product,  or  ^e 
means  of  transportation.  The  mea- 
sures which  have  been  adopted  for 
the  defence  of  our  own  coasts  need 
not  excite  jealousy  in  any  country. 
The  embodiment  of  the  militia  is,  after 
all,  but  a  faint  resemblance  of  the 
landwehr  system,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  the  policy  of 
Germany ;  and,  in  France,  every  citi- 
zen is  trained  to  the  use  of  arms. 

And  so  ought  it  to  be.  Every  na- 
tion must  look  to  itself  for  its  power, 
authority,  and  defence.  Difference  of 
blood,  difference  of  language,  differ- 
ence of  religion,  besides  a  thousand 
other  considerations,  render  entire 
amalgamation  impossible.  We  must 
work  with  the  materials  we  have,  and 
strive  always  to  reconcile  their  fre- 
quent incongruity.  But  that  only  can 
be  done  by  our  maintaining  a  national 
frx)nt ;  and  as  for  those  £uiatic8  who 
would  fain  provoke  aggression  by 
their  declaration  of  non-resistance,  we 
leave  them  to  the  contempt  of  the 
men  who  have  homes  to  defend,  and 
the  sympathy  of  those  women  who 
consider  all  resistance  unlawful— 
warning  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  uivite 
the  most  hideous  features  of  rapine  to 
a  land  which  it  is  our  glory,  aa  well 
as  our  duty,  to  preserve. 
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If  we  are  to  depend  upon  the  as- 
surances of  Lord  John  Russell,  politics 
are  likely  to  be,  for  some  time  at 
least,  a  drag  in  the  market.  There 
are  many  points  on  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Ministry,  composed 
as  it  is  of  most  heterogeneoos  mate- 
rials, are  not  likely  to  agree;  and 
they  seem  to  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  wisest  and  safest 
plan  is  to  avoid  every  topic  which 
could  cause  embarrassment  or  dissen- 
sion. ^^  I  cannot,"  said  the  noble  lord, 
"  be  pushed  on  either  to  bring  forward 
myself,  or  to  urge  others  to  bring  for- 
ward, measures  upon  those  subjects 
which  I  think  are  either  out  of  time, 
or  are  such  as  will  not  be  likely 
to  meet  with  a  successful  issue.  I 
believe,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  it  is  desirable  that  measures 
of  that  kind  should  be  fully  weighed, 
and  carefully  and  deliberately  intro- 
duced.*^ We  are  glad  to  observe  that 
the  Conservative  leaven  is  already 
working  so  kindly,  and  we  hope  that 
ere  long  it  may  inflaence  the  whole 
mass.  This  is,  at  all  events,  much 
safer  doctrine  than  that  propounded 
by  Sir  James  Graham  when  he  took 
his  stand  upon  progress — a  feat  only 
to  be  accomplished  after  the  manner 
of  the  gentleman  at  Astley^s,  who 
performs  the  Sisyphean  operation  of 
walking  upon  a  revolving  sphere.  We 
have  often  though t,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  years,  that,  instead  of 
doing  too  little.  Parliament  does  a 
deal  too  much.  There  is  no  virtue 
that  we  can  see,  in  perpetual  changes ; 
and  every  one  must  allow  that  we 
get  on  quite  as  pleasantly  in  the  vaca- 
tion, when  there  is  no  public  business, 
as  during  the  session,  when  there  is, 
at  all  events,  a  superabundance  of  talk. 

One  thing,  however,  cannot  be  in- 
definitely postponed.  We  must  have 
the  budget.  Until  the  expiry  of  the 
Easter  holidays,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  may  pursue  their  delibera- 
tions ;  but  immediately  thereafter, 
the  musings  of  Mr  Gladstone  must 
have  an  end.  We  look  forward  to 
his  announcement  with  considerable 
anxiety,  and  with  a  sincere  hope  that 
its  character  may  be  such  as  to  admit 


of  our  conscientiously  snpportiag  it. 
If  he  is  wise,  he  will  not  lUlow  any 
false  shame,  or  the  fear  of  being  ral- 
lied for  inconsistency  to  opinions 
uttered  when  in  opposition,  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  proposing  measures 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Everything  loolu  favourable  for  the 
Ministry,  if  they  will  but  act  steadily 
and  on  principle.  There  is,  at  pre- 
sent, no  ferment  whatever  in  the 
public  mind.  There  is  no  great  ques- 
tion to  be  agitated,  and  no  organic 
changes  are  demanded.  What  we 
want  is  a  steady,  but,  above  all,  a 
just  and  impartial  Grovemment. 

We  are  so  far  firom  wishing  to 
embarrass  the  Ministry,  that  we 
would  gladly  lend  our  humble  aid  in 
supporting  them,  provided  we  were 
assured  that  they  intend  to  act  with 
strict  impartiality  to  all  classes  and 
interests  in  the  conntiy.  The  prin- 
ciple of  our  commercial  policy  is  now 
settled,  and  we  are  to  conduct  our 
affairs  and  business  on  the  footing  of 
unrestricted  competition.  Well,  then, 
since  that  is  to  be  the  rule,  let  us  see 
how  it  may  be  practically  applied. 

Let  us  premise  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  argue  as  if  this  rule  admitted 
of  mathematical  exactitude.  That 
never  was  our  view,  though  it  was 
uniformly  adopted  by  the  Free- 
Traders.  We  held,  and  hold,  that 
unless  direct  taxation  can  be  made 
entirely  to  supersede  the  other  method 
of  raising  the  revenue,  unrestricted 
competition— or^  in  other  words,  entire 
Free  Trade — ^is  impossible.  Let  ns 
take  the  case  of  tobacco.  That  article 
could  be  grown  in  this  country ;  bnt 
if  we  were  allowed  to  rear  and  con- 
sume it  free  of  duty,  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  national  revenue  would 
be  extinguished.  Sugar  (which  is  a 
stronger  instance,  for  it  ranks  as  a 
necessary  of  life)  might  be  mannfee- 
tured  from  beet-root,  though  not 
without  iniury  to  the  revenue.  These 
are,  therefore,  exceptional  cases ;  bnt 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  Government,  and 
more  especially  of  one  which  professes 
to  entertidn  strong  convictions  on  the 
subject  of  Free  Trade,  to  take  oaie 
that  Uiey  are  as  few  as  possible. 
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The  late  Ministry,  having  accepted 
iu  good  faith  that  commercial  policy 
which  the  coaatry  had  deliberately 
sanctioned,  lost  no  time  in  attempt* 
ing  to  repair  what  appeared  to  them 
an  nnjost  feature  in  the  existing 
system.  No  one  who  has  given  the 
least  thonght  to  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion, and  wiio  has  cast  his  eye  over 
the  list  of  articles  upon  which  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  duties  are  levied, 
can  fail  to  be  strnck  with  this  anomaly, 
that  a  large  amount  of  revenue  is 
derived,  under  a  system  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  hostile  to  restriction  and 
friendly  to  industry^  from  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar products  of  our  native  soil.  The 
immediate  diminution  and  ultimate  ex- 
tinguish men  t  of  the  malt-  tax,  appeared 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  colleagues 
an  act  of  justice ;  and  this  view  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  consi- 
deration, that  such  a  measure  would 
tend  materially  to  promote  the  com«» 
forts  of  the  poorer  classes.  Upon 
that  proposition,  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  not  yet  been 
taken.  It  was,  no  doubt,  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
upon  Mr  Disraeli*s  budget;  but  the 
specific  question  was  never  put  from 
the  chair.  Wo  consider  ourselves, 
therefore,  quite  at  liberty  to  consider 
this  as  an  open  question ;  and  as  it 
appears  to  ns  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  on  the  sub- 
ject and  its  importance  to  various 
classes  of  the  community,  we  shall 
venture  upon  a  few  remarks. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the 
Malt  Tax  has  been  denounced  by  all 
parties.  The  Free-Traders  held  out 
the  temptation  of  cheap  beer  as  well 
as  of  cheap  bread — the  Protectionists 
cited  its  existence  as  an  argument  for 
the  continuance  of  duties  on  foreign 
grain,  and  that  argument  was  met  by 
an  admission  that  the  abolition  of 
those  duties  implied  a  discontinuance 
of  the  malt-tax.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  statesman  of  note  ever  main- 
tained the  possibility,  much  less  the 
propriety,  of  retaining  the  one,  and 
doing  away  with  the  other;  whilst 
some,  amongst  whom  we  may  in- 
stance Sir  James  Graham,  and  the 
Radical  leaders,  Messrs  Hume  and 
Cobden,  expressed  themselves  as  op- 
posed on  principle  to  the  tax.  But 
no  sooner  did  the  Derby  Ministry  pro- 


pose that  one-half  of  the  tax  should  be 
remitted,  than  their  opponents  sud- 
denly appeared  to  have  forgotten  their 
previous  convictions.  They  could  not, 
indeed,  deny  the  injustice  of  the  impost 
under  their  favourite  system,  but 
they  argued  for  its  continuance  on 
the  ground  that,  after  all,  it  was  a 
very  profitable  tax,  and  that  nobody 
cared  about  it;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
this  carelessness,  they  pointed  to  the 
fact,  that  there  was  no  agitation  on  the 
subject.  Why  should  there  have 
been  any  agitation,  when  we  were 
led  to  believe  that  all  parties  were 
agreed  on  the  matter?  The  Ministry 
were  doing  their  best  to  carry  out  the 
Free-Trade  policy;  and  who  could 
have  supposed  that  the  Opposition 
would  so  soon  desert  and  deny  their 
darling  principle  ?  The  farmers  never 
dreamed  that  the  Manchester  men 
would  attempt  to  retain  a  tax  which 
they  had  so  often  cordially  denounced ; 
and  they  trusted  to  the  honour  of  poli- 
ticians who  had  spoken  unequivocally 
on  the  subject.  Why  should  they 
have  agitated,  when  their  grievance 
was  known  and  admitted,  and  they 
had  the  distinct  promise  of  redress  ? 

It  is  not  true  that  this  question  of 
the  malt -tax  is  regarded  by  the  agri- 
culturists with .  indifference.  On  the 
contrary,  they  feel  keenly  the  unjust 
position  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  are  indignant  that  a  cry  of  "  class 
legislation "  should  be  raised  against 
them,  so  soon  as  a  proposal  is  made 
to  place  them  on  an  equality  with 
other  interests.  We  think  it  woold 
have  been  well  if  that  cry  had  not 
been  raised.  Let  it  be  said  that  the 
tax  is  necessary  and  politic,  and  we 
can  understand  you;  but  do  not 
call  it  just,  when  it  is  clearly  not 
so ;  ana  do  not  brand  those  who  are 
simply  asking  that  you  shall  apply  to 
them  the  same  principle  which  yon 
apply  to  others,  with  the  imputation 
of  selfish  motives. 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  professed  rule 
of  modem  legislation,  that  every  tax 
which  weighs  heavily  on  the  springs 
of  trade  or  production  should  be  re- 
moved, or  curtailed  ?  We  apprehend 
that  no  one  will  deny  that  such  Is  the 
professed  rule.  It  has  been  applied  in 
favour  of  the  manufacturers.  To  the 
removal  of  the  duties  upon  printed 
cottons,  though  these  bore  a  small 
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rdative  amoant  to  the  value  of  tbe  Why  should  ho  think  ao  ?  At  present, 
article,  a  great  deal  of  the  iDcroaaed  m  we  have  shown,  yoa  levy  a  dnty 
sQCcesa  in  that  important  branch  of    upon  the  barley  crop,  amonntEog  to 


mannfactura  baa  been  attributed.  No 
one  dlapates  that  the  reiniaaion  of  the 
duty  upon  glaaa  has  been  productive 
of  splendid  rosnlta,  and  of  an  increased 
consumpt.  We  have  been  liberal,  too, 
in  our  reduction  of  dntiea  on  colonial 

frodnce,  and  the  same  consequences 
ave  followed.  In  1821,  tbe  consumpt 


t  [cast  one-half  of  its  value,  if  t 
more;  and  we  should  really  like  to 
hear  the  gronnds  on  which  it  is  pre- 
saoied  that  tbe  removal  of  soch  ti 
pressure  would  not  servo  as  an  encon- 
ragemeot  to  further  prod  not  Ion.  Beer 
is,  at  all  events,  as  popular  as  coffee 
13 — we  believe  a  great  deal  more  so  ; 
of  sugar  was  under  three  millions  and  and  yet  experience  has  shown,  that 
a  half— in  1849,  it  was  within  a  mere  tbe  lowering  of  the  duty  on  coffee  has 
fraction  of  six  millions  of  hnnilred-  caused  nu  enormonsly  increased  cou- 
weighta.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  sumption.  Does  Sir  James  Graham 
'-'--:e  of  coffee.     TheconBnniption    really  thiok  thai  no  similar  i 


of  that  article  rose  from  1,069,901  lb. 
in  1808,  when  the  duty  was  la.  TJd., 
to  34,431,000  lb.  in  1819,  when  the 
ilnty  was  sixpence.  And  yet,  with 
these  exampiea  before  us,  we  continue 
to  levy  a  dnty  upon  malt,  amonutlng 
to  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent  upon  the 
whole  value  of  the  produce  1 

Let  us  see— for  there  has  been  con- 
siderable mystiBcation  used — how  ihis 
matter  really  stands.  Spackman  cs< 
timates  the  amount  of  barley  grown 
in  England  and  Wales  at  6,000,000 
of  quarters  ;  which,  at  SOs.  per  quar- 
ter, is  only  £9,000,000.  Mr  M-Cul- 
loch  believes  that  it  is  even  less  than 
this,  and  yet  the  malt-tax  amounts 


Id  foUotv  the  removal  or  rcdnction 
of  duties  npon  a  native  product,  which 
is  in  anch  general  use  ? 

Fortunately,  we  are  in  a  condition 
to  show  that  this  matter  has  already 
been  tested  by  experience  ;  and  that 
the  consumpt  of  malt,  like  that  of  all 
other  articles,  ia  increased  or  lowered 
by  reason  of  the  rates  of  duty.  Ia 
17j!2,  when  it  is  computed  that  the 
population  of  England  was  under  six 
inillioiis,  a  much  larger  amount  of 
malt  was  consumed  than  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  Sb.  7Jd.  per  bushel 
in  1822,  when  the  population  was  coa- 
aiderably  above  heelve  miUioas.  Such 
is  tbe  statement  made  by  Mr  M'Cul- 
round  numbers  to  £5,000,000  per  loch  in  hia  Tables,  showing  the  quan- 
Is  that,  according  to  Free-  tity  of  mall  annually  made  since  1703. 
■  '  In  fact,  we  find  that  the  quaiiiity  con- 

sumed was  one-half  greater  iu  1722 
than  in  1S16,  when  tbe  duty  had 
reached  4s.  Sjd.  per  bushel— the  pre- 
ci.'ic  amount  being  31,827,698  bushels 
in  tlio  former  year,  and  21,158,348  in 
the  latter.  Various  alterations  of  duty 
have  since  taken  place,  the  tendency 
to  a  riae  in  consamptiou  being  gene- 
rally visible  on  every  remission,  nntil 
1832,  when  the  quantity  chai-ged  with 


Trade  principles,  a  proper  pressiir 
be  laid  upon  any  branch  of  produc- 
tion ?  And  can  it  be  maintained  that 
no  additional  consumption  wotild  re- 
anlt  from  a  lowering  of  the  duty  ? 
Even  this  is  but  one  branch  of  the 
taxation  which  bears  npon  barley  be- 
fore its  product  reaches  the  consumer. 
There  are,  for  example,  the  Excise 
duties  npon  spirits,  and  the  licences 
to  sell,  all  of  them  tending  to  depress 

Uiat  article;  so  that.  In  proportion  to  the  present  diminished'dutyof  2s.  7d. 
lis  value,  bnrley  is  taxed  far  more  again  reached  the  amount  consumed 
severely  than  any  other  article  pro-  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  by 
duced  in  this  country.  Now,  if  this  a  population  of  not  nearly  half  the 
is  the  else— and  it  cannot  be  denied  number,  and,  as  onr  sages  tell  us, 
that  it  is  so — can  it  be  said  that  there  of  vastly  inferior  habits  in  point  of 
is  no  restriction  on  the  free  nae  of  comfort  and  living  I  So,  then,  ws 
land  ?— and  ought  those  who  com-  find  that  iu  this  very  article  of  malt, 
plain  of  the  restriction  to  be  answered  bigli  duties  have  had  the  effect  of 
with  contumely  ?  restricting  and  diminishing  consnmp- 

Bul,  says  Sir  James  Graham,  "  T  tion.  But  we  shall  be  told  that  since 
am  satisfied,  with  regard  to  tbe  landed  1832,  tbe  aunual  quantity  of  barley 
interest,  that  no  great  benefit  will  mailed  has  increased.  So  it  has. 
arise  from  tbe  proposed   measure."     In  1841  the  quantity  charged  with 
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datj  had  reached  42^456,862  bnshela; 
but  we  do  not  accept  that  resolt  as  any 
proof  that  the  present  daty  is  a  fair 
one.  We  trace  the  marked  increase 
to  the  fact  that,  in  1880,  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  day  remitted  the  whole 
of  the  beer- duty,  which  then  yielded 
a  revenae  of  three  millions.  That 
remission  raised  the  demand  for  malt 
by  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent ;  and 
is  not  that  a  sufficient  proof  that  a 
similar  result  would  attend  a  remis- 
sion of  the  present  heavy  duties  ? 

We  presume  it  will  be  accounted 
a  fair  illustration,  if  we,  in  en- 
deavouring to  find  out  how  hi  this 
severe  duty  has  operated  in  restrain- 
ing the  growth  of  a  crop  for  which 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Britain  are  well 
adapted,  should  contrast  with  the 
consumption  of  barley  that  of  another 
crop  upon  which  no  restrictions  were 
laid.  There  are  no  data  in  existence 
firom  which  we  can  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  wheat 
raised  in  England  a  century  ago ;  but, 
looking  to  the  greatly  extended  area 
of  cultivation,  and  the  improved  state 
and  methods  of  husbandry,  we  do  not 
think  we  shall  be  charged  with  ex- 
travagance in  assuming  that  the 
quantity  has  increased  from  four  to 
five  fold.  So  much  for  wheat,  which 
has  escaped  restriction;  and  now 
look  at  lMu*ley,  which  has  been  re- 
stricted. Here  we  are  not  left  to 
conjecture.  We  know  that  in  1722 
upwards  of  4,000,000  of  quarters  of 
barley  were  used  j^r  maU  in  England  ; 
and,  now,  Mr  M'Culloch  estimates  the 
whole  produce  of  the  English  barley 
crop  at  not  more  than  5,000,000 
quarters ;  and  we  are  satisfied  it  does 
not  exceed  6,000,000 1  Thus  we  are 
compelled  to  the  conclusion  that,  de- 
spite of  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
population,  and  of  a  vastly  improved 
culture,  there  has  been  no  addition  of 
the  growth  of  barley  for  upwards  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  1  We 
think  this  striking  and  most  remark- 
able fact  will  more  than  justify  our 
inference  that  the  heavy  malt-duty 
has  acted  most  deleteriously  upon  an 
important  branch  of  production. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  on  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  we  have  to  com- 
bat the  arguments  of  men  who  were 
once  zealous  upon  our  side  of  the 
question.    We  shall  address  ourselves 


particoiariy  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
who  has  always  professed  to  be  a 
sincere  friend  to  agriculture,  and 
who  now  exhibits  that  firiendship  l»y 
attempting  to  perpetuate  its  burdens. 
It  is  not  easy  to  bind  Proteus ;  bot 
we  rather  think  that,  on  the  present 
occasion,  we  have  caught  him  napping. 
One  of  his  arguments  for  the  oontina* 
ance  of  the  malt-tax  is,  '^that  the 
effect  of  the  present  law  is  to  give  the 
strictly  bariey-growing  districts  a  pre- 
mium upon  their  bariey,  the  demand 
for  barley  of  the  first  quality  being 
almost  boundless,  while  the  supply  Is 
very  limited."  There  is  a  fine  rich- 
ness and  unction  in  the  foregoing  sen- 
timent ;  but  unfortunately  we  cannot 
comprehend  it.  How  is  it  that  this 
heavy  duty,  payable  upon  all  qualities 
of  malt,  should  give  a  premium  to  the 
better  sorts  of  barley  ?  That  certainly 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  general 
law  as  to  articles  of  consumption,  for 
we  have  always  understood  that  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  higher 
qualities  could  not  take  place  without 
occasioning  a  relative  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  lower  descriptions.  But  per- 
haps Sir  James  means  to  say  that  the 
premium  Is  given  only  for  that  kind  of 
barley  which  is  used  for  malting.  We 
wish  we  could  keep  him  to  that  view, 
for  the  answer  is  perfectly  conclnsive. 
It  is  this :  The  quantity  of  bariey 
charged  as  malted  in  England  and 
Wales  in  the  year  1841,  neariy  in- 
cludes the  whole  quaniity  annually 
produced  in  that  division  of  the  em- 
pire, according  to  our  highest  es^ 
mates  1  Of  course,  if  the  demand  ibr 
malting  barley  is  enhanced  by  the 
existence  of  the  malt-tax,  bariey  of 
all  kinds  would  have  risen,  and  the 
area  of  its  cultivation  been  increased. 
But  it  has  not  increased;  and  we 
have  too  great  an  appreciation  of  the 
intellectual  acumen  of  the  first  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  not  to  be  thoroughly 
assured  that  ^*he  knows  the  reason 
why." 

Well,  then ;  we  have  got  this  length, 
at  least,  that  it  will  hardly  be  disputed 
that  the  great  bulk  of  English — we 
might  add  of  Scottish— barley.  Is  not 
only  fit  for  malting  purposes,  but  is 
actually  so  used.  What  is  the  next 
objection  we  have  to  encounter?  Hefe 
there  is  a  pause,  during  which  the 
Free-Trader  puts  on  theProtectioiilst 
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gn)H-BO  uncommon  masquerade  of 
die-— and  then  tella  ns,  with  great 
BOlenmity,  that,  npon  the  remission  of 
the  malt- tax,  we  shall  be  inundated 
with  foreign  barlej  to  be  used  for 
malting  purposes.  This  utterly  baffles 
oor  comprehension.  The  foreign  bar- 
ley is  lying  at  this  moment  in  our 
martet,  and,  if  fit  for  malting,  may  be 
malted.  But  then,  say  our  opponents, 
much  more  of  it  will  be  brought  in, 
til  eomsequence  of  the  ineretued  con" 
iumptwn  foUowing  <m  the  remissiom  of 
the  duties.  We  are  exceedingly  grate- 
fnl  to  find  it  at  last  allowed  that  in- 
creased consumption  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  remission.  Clear  as  we 
thought  that  point  to  be,  it  is  valuable, 
in  such  a  controversy  as  this,  to  hare 
an  impediment  removed ;  and,  in  the 
matter  of  barley,  we  really  do  not 
think  that  the  British  grower  has  to 
dread  foreign  competition.  We  be- 
lieve the  superiority  of  British  malt 
liquora,  over  those  produced  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world,  to  be 
undoubted  ;  and  we  do  not  attri- 
bute that  circumstance  entirely,  or 
even  mainly,  to  our  mannfactiuring 
skill. 

If  the  malt-duty  were  repealed, 
there  would  arise  a  demand  for  in- 
creased production  of  barley  at  home; 
and,  we  doubt  not,  such  an  accession 
to  our  consumpt  as  would  afford  scope 
for  all  that  is  usually  available  from 
abroad.  But,  in  barley,  we  cannot  be 
beaten.  Let  the  foreign  inundation 
be  what  it  may,  British  barley  will 
always  maintain  its  superiority  and 
preference  on  the  malting-floor.  The 
process  of  malting  is  one  of  nicety  and 
expense;  and  no  saving,  but  the  re- 
verse, arises  from  experimenting  npon 
an  inferior  grain.  The  vast  superio- 
rity of  fresh -thrashed  barley,  over 
that  which  has  been  sea-borne  and 
heated,  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
maltster ;  and,  what  is  more,  bariey 
is  precisely  the  grain  for  which  onr 
climate  is  adapted.  In  wheat,  we 
admit  that  we  are  inferior  to  some 
other  countries,  and  must  submit  to 
be  nndcrdold  ;  but  our  heavy,  malting 
barley  is  the  cereal  product  for  which 
England,  in  climate  and  soil,  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted ;  and  yet  it  is  selected 
as  the  only  kind  of  grain  to  be  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  een/,  whereas 
foreign  wheat  is  admitted  at  a  nominal 


dnty  I  Really  it  aeems  like  madni 
that  we  should  be  doing  all  in  onr 
power  to  swamp  the  culture  of  wheat, 
m  which  we  are  inferior,  by  la^g 
open  our  ports  and  abolishing  duties ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ^eck  the 
cultivation  of  barley,  in  which  we  are 
superior,  by  the  maintenance  of  most 
q>pressive  dnties!  We  have  now 
lying  before  ns  one  of  the  last  Loo- 
don  circulars,  by  which  we  observe 
that  the  best  foreign  wheat  commands 
a  preference  over  the  finest  English, 
of  six  shillings  per  quarter.  We  turn 
to  the  article  barley,  and  we  find  that 
the  British  grain  is  quoted  at  four 
shillings  above  the  best  foreign  pro- 
duce. 

Again,  however,  we  are  met  by  the 
masked  Free- Trader.  He  is  in  a 
new  paroxysm  of  terror  about  the 
results  of  competition,  and  insists  that 
the  foreign  barley- growers,  if  a  larva 
demand  is  occasioned  here,  will  take 
to  the  process  of  malting.  Two  yeart 
ago  our  friendly  disputant  would  have 
considered  that  perfectly  legitimate ; 
and  it  is  rather  amusing  for  us  to  be 
called  on  to  quiet  his  fears.  We  have 
simply  to  inform  him  that  he  knows 
nothing  whatever  as  to  the  proeess  dT 
malting,  which,  if  not  peculiar  to,  can 
only  be  well  conducted  in,  the  climate 
which  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  bar- 
ley. Our  mean  temperature,  which 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  plant,  is 
also  that  which  gives  us  an  immense 
superiority  in  malting.  Autumn 
is  the  proper  season  for  malting; 
and  onr  long  temperate  autumns 
give  us  a  superiority  in  that  re- 
spect over  every  other  country  of  the 
worid.  The  prevalence  of  ewly  and 
severe  frosts  would  effsctnally  limit 
the  operations  of  the  fbreign  maltster 
at  the  season  when  his  shipments 
should  be  made  or  provided  for ;  whilst 
the  sudden  revulsion  in  spring,  firom 
cold  to  heat,  is  greatly  injurions  to 
his  operations.  So  that,  with  mneh 
respect  to  Graham  &  Co.,  we  fM 
ourselves  constrained,  in  the  artide  of 
barley,  to  repudiate  dl  fear  of  foreign 
competition ;  and,  if  it  be  that  appre- 
hension only  which  restrains  them 
from  removing  the  malt  dutv,  we  lake 
upon  ourselves  to  say,  that  there  Is  not 
an  agriculturist  in  Britain,  firom  Ckm- 
wall  to  Caithness,  who  will  not  will- 
ingly nm  the  risk  of  any  loss  whM 
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he  may  sostaia  in  conseqaence  of  the 
remisaion  of  the  tax. 

Maw  worm,  defeated  upon  this  last 
point,  again  appears,  and  asks  us  how 
the  remission  of  the  tax  would  benefit 
the  agriculturists  ?  For  that  we  might 
refer  him  to  the  cotton-printers,  or 
the  glass-makers ;  but  he  may  boggle 
at  analogy,  so  we  shall  state  the  case 
plainly.  Here  is  the  cereal  product 
best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Britain,  which,  in  one  view,  has  re- 
mained stationary  for  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ;  in  another,  which  is  the 
true  one,  when  you  regard  the  in- 
crease of  the  population,  has  retro- 
graded at  a  most  serious  rate.  And 
the  reason  simply  is,  that  you,  the 
British  Parliament,  have  taxed  it 
most  unjustly.  It  might  have  been, 
in  your  hands,  a  source  of  immense 
national  wealth,  for  our  malted  liquors 
would  be,  if  you  remitted  the  duty, 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  prized 
articles  of  export,  not  only  to  the  co- 
lonies, but  to  the  Continent,  if  the 
excessive  duties  were  repealed ;  but 
you  Free-Tradera  still  persist,  because 
malt  is  an  agricultural  produce,  in 
maintaining  that  duty — in  keeping  up 
the  price  of  beer  in  England,  as  well 
as  preventing  it  from  being  exten- 
sively sent  abroad— whereas  you  dare 
not,  or  will  not,  do  the  like  in  any- 
thing that  appertains  to  the  factories. 
We  say  that  in  the  face  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone, who  has  taken  ample  time  to 
prepare  himself ;  and  we  wish  to  know 
why  this  tax,  which  weighs  far  more 
heavily  upon  the  best  staple  produc- 
tion of  our  land  than  any  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  pure  manufactur- 
ing industry,  should  be  continued? 
It  is  a  tax  of  fifty  pku  cent,  direct- 
ly bearing  upon  our  peculiar  cereal 
produce ;  and  we  demand  to  know  the 
special  reason  why,  in  these  days  of 
unrestricted  competition,  the  agricul- 
turist is  to  be  mulcted  so  enormously? 
We  make  no  appeal  to  the  Manches- 
ter men  on  account  of  their  former 
declarations  in  our  favour;  but  if 
they  have  one  spark  of  consistency 
left,  they  must  needs  join  us  in  a  mat- 
ter that  involves  the  first  principles  of 
freedom  of  commercial  trade. 

What  would  have  been  the  amount 
of  barley  annually  grown  in  England 
if  these  severe  restrictions  had  not  ex- 
isted, is  pure  matter  of  conjecture.   If 


we  are  to  sappose  that  the  coasampt 
wonld  merely  have  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  population,  the  demand 
wonld  have  extended  nearly  threefold; 
but  we  are  justified  in  believing  that, 
on  account  of  the  improved  habits  of 
the  people,  and  their  better  style  of 
living,  as  well  as  from  the  facilities  of 
export,  the  increase  would  have  been 
much  larger.  For,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  duties,  malted  liquors  have 
always  been  the  favourite  national  be* 
verage ;  and  we  have  already  shown 
that  a  remission  of  the  beer  duty,  in 
1830,  gave  an  immediate  stimulus  to 
production.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that,  were  the  malt  duties  remitted 
now,  the  consumption  would  at  once 
rise  to  the  point  which  we  have  indi- 
cated. Those  restrictions  have  been 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  other 
habits,  which  will  not  at  once  be  al- 
tered ;  but  still  we  may  count  upon  a 
large  and  continually  increasing  de- 
mand. Let  us  hear  Mr  M^Culloch 
upon  this  point.  He  says  in  his  Sta- 
tistical Account :  ^'It  is  singular  that, 
notwithstanding  the  products  obtain- 
ed from  malt  have  always  formed  the 
principal  beverage  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people,  the  consumption  of  malt 
varied  very  little  from  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  till  within  the  last 
half-dozen  years  !  This  extraordinary 
result,  so  different  from  what  wonld 
have  been  h  priori  anticipated,  is  as- 
cribed, partly  to  the  increase  of  the 
duties  laid  on  malt,  but  still  more  to 
the  greater  increase  of  those  laid  on 
beer,  its  principal  product.  No  doubt, 
however,  it  has  been  partly  also  oc- 
casioned by  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  mode  of  living,  by  the  in- 
troduction and  universal  use  of  tea, 
co£fee,  and  other  articles,  snbstitnted 
in  the  place  of  beer.  But  the  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  consump- 
tion of  malt  since  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  it  in  1822,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  beer  duty  in  1830,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  duties  were,  at  least,  quite 
as  instrumental  in  checking  the  con- 
sumption as  the  introduction  of  the 
articles  alluded  to.^* 

Mr  Jonas,  an  English  tenant-far- 
mer, has,  in  a  letter  published  in  that 
valuable  paper,  BeWs  Weekly  Mes* 
senger^  stated  the  facts  as  to  the  de- 
creased consnmpt  of  malt  very  sac- 
cinctly.    He  says— 
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"  The  average  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  from  1700  to  1750 
was  5,768,000 ;  average  consump- 
tion of  malt  during  the  same  period 
was  26,365,460  bushels;  population, 
1841,  15,906,831 :  consumption  of 
malt,  same  period,  33,067,324  bush- 
els. Malt  consumed  per  head  from 
1700  to  1750,  was  4  bushels  2^  pecks ; 
and  that  consumption,  we  now  find, 
has  been  reduced  to  2  bushels  and  a 
quarter  of  a  peck  per  head  in  1841/* 

And  he  thus  instances,  verv  fairly, 
his  own  case  of  individual  hardship : — 

*^As  one  instance  amongst  many 
of  the  way  in  which  the  manufac* 
tnrers  are  treated,  in  comparison 
with  the  farmers,  I  would  mention 
the  case  of  the  manufacturers  of 
woollen  goods,  who  are  allowed  a 
drawback  of  the  duty  paid  on  the 
soap  used  in  such  manufacture;  but 
myself,  a  tenant  farmer,  sending  to 
be  malted  for  my  own  use  about  50 
quarters  of  barley  annually,  cannot 
use  this  portion  of  my  own  produce 
in  making  a  beverage  which  I  give  to 
my  own  labourers  in  their  work,  or, 
in  other  words,  use  in  manufactur- 
ing or  growing  corn,  until  I  pay  the 
Grovernmcnt,  in  the  shape  of  malt 
duty,  £54,  3s.  4d.  Call  ye  this  '  unre- 
stricted competition  ?  * " 

There  is  another  consideration 
which  we  must  not  omit.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  malt-tax,  indepen- 
dent of  its  oppressiveness,  has  an 
injurious  effect  upon  agriculture.  As, 
by  the  present  system,  the  natural 
price  of  barley  is  kept  down,  the  far- 
mers are  too  often  induced,  from  the 
higher  relative  price  of  wheat,  to 
force  the  cultivation  of  that  grain 
upon  soils  indifferently  suited  to  its 
growth.  For  example,  a  farmer  finds 
that  he  can,  upon  an  average  of 
years,  grow  as  surely  30  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  as  45  busheb  of  bar- 
ley. Taking  the  average  of  the  last 
three  years,  the  returns  would  be  as 
follows  :— For  30  bushels  of  wheat  at 
5s.,  £7,  10s. ;  for  45  bushels  of  bar- 
ley at  3s.,  £6, 15s.  Here  the  balance 
is  in  favour  of  the  wheat  crop ;  bat 
the  fact  of  forcing  wheat  on  unsuit- 
able soils,  thoagh  it  may  yield  a 
greater  immediate  return,  has  the 
effect  of  leaving  the  land  in  a  less 
favourable  state  that  if  it  had  been 
cropped   otherwise.      Every  farmer 


knows  the  difficulty  of  getting  in 
wheat  after  a  green  crop,  and  the 
great  hazard  which  there  is  of  dete- 
riorating the  quality  of  the  after  pro- 
dnce.  If  the  malt-tax  were  removed, 
that  remission  of  duty,  amounting, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  50  per  cent 
on  the  whole  barlev  crop,  would 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  by 
at  least  6d.  per  bushel ;  and  in  that 
way  the  temptation  to  a  bad  coarse 
of  agriculture  would  be  removed, 
and  the  proper  wheat  lands  would 
benefit  by  the  withdrawal  of  this 
hurtful  branch  of  competition. 

We  were  glad  to  observe  that,  in 
the  late  debate  upon  the  budget,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  malt-duties,  not  being 
paid  by  the  grower,  fell  upon  the  con- 
sumer, and  therefore  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  oppressive  to  agricultore. 
The  late  Mr  Porter,  we  believe,  was 
the  last  man  who  maintained  that 
view,  for  we  find  it  stated  in  bU 
chapter  npon  malt.  The  argument, 
however,  is  not  yet  altogether  ex- 
ploded OQt  of  doors,  and  therefore 
we  think  it  right  to  refer  to  it. 

It  may  be  objected  against  every 
demand  for  remission  of  taxation, 
that  the  impost,  being  ultimately 
paid  by  the  consumer,  &  no  bniden 
upon  production.  If  this  view  be 
sound,  there  never  can  be  a  necessity  to 
relieve  the  springs  of  industry.  Take 
the  case  of  the  remitted  duties  apoQ 
printed  cottons,  upon  glass,  bricks, 
&c.  The  consumer  benefits  becaose 
be  gets  the  article  cheaper— the  pro- 
ducer benefits  because  there  is  a  maoh 
greater  demand,  for  it.  And,  in  the 
instances  we  have  stated,  there  has 
not  only  been  cheapness,  but  im- 
mense additional  consumption.  Why 
is  the  ontcry  made  for  the  relief  of 
what  are  called  taxes  on  knowledge — 
namely,  the  excise  on  paper,  the 
newspaper  stamp,  and  the  advertise- 
ment duty— but  on  account  of  an  ex- 
pected additional  demand?  What 
we  ought  to  look  to  in  the  first  In- 
stance is  the  relative  amount  of  the 
proposed  duty  to  the  real  value  of  the 
article.  From  the  general  difraaioii 
and  use  of  the  article,  a  high  duty  may 
be  really  light  as  affects  the  consumer ; 
but  crushiuff,  from  its  relative  magni- 
tude, in  so  far  as  the  producer  is  oon- 
oemed.    The  farmer  who  does  not 
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malt  his  own  barley  and  brew  his 
own  ale,  is  not  directly  called  upon 
for  the  daty ;  bat  it  reaches  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  miserably  contracted 
demand  for  that  produce  which  is 
best  suited  to  the  soil,  and  in  that  of  a 
lower  price.  If  he  does  malt  his  own 
barley,  he  is  directly  taxed  on  his 
produce.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  cheap- 
ness of  an  article  that  increases  con- 
sumpt,  and  gives  a  stimulus  to  its 
production.  Duties  may  be  relatively 
high  on  articles  of  restricted  use ;  but 
they  cannot  be  made  high  on  articles 
of  general  consumption,  without 
greatiy  checking  the  demand,  and,  of 
course,  interfering  with  the  producer. 
In  the  articles  of  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee, 
experience  has  proved  that  every  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  duty  limits  the 
consumption;  a  lower  duty,  on  the 
contrary,  invariably  increases  the 
demand.  If  such  is  the  case  with 
tea  and  coffee,  are  we  not  entitled  to 
expect  that  the  same  result  would 
follow  in  the  consumption  of  beer,  if 
the  malt  duty  were  removed  ? 

We  have  all  along  treated  this 
question  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
late  proposed  reduction  of  this  tax 
was  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  its 
ultimate  abolition.  We  cannot  regard 
the  opposition  of  those  men,  who, 
pretending  to  be  favourable  to  a  total 
abolition,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
defeat  the  partial  measure  of  justice, 
as  other  than  a  miserable  subterfuge  ; 
and  we  do  not  envy  the  elasticity  of  a 
conscience  that  can  reconcile  such 
behaviour  with  the  terms  of  a  solemn 
and  deliberate  pledge.  There  is  hardly 
a  man  belonging  to  the  Liberal  party 
who  has  not,  on  the  hustings  and 
elsewhere,  declared  himself  against 
the  continuance  of  the  malt- tax  ; 
and  yet  we  find  the  majority  of 
them  opposing  the  remission  of 
a  half!  This  is  pure  unvarnished 
Jesuitry.  No  one  expected  that  the 
remission  of  the  whole  of  this  tax 


could,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
nation,  be  effected  at  a  single  blow. 
No  one  anticipated  that  our  national 
finances  would  suddenly  become  so 
great,  as  to  admit  of  the  instant  sac- 
rifice of  an  important  branch  of  t^e 
revenue ;  and,  obnoxious  and  opprea- 
Bive  as  we  consider  the  tax  to  be,  we 
should  not  have  lauded  the  pmdenee 
of  a  Minister  who  wonld  have  acted 
so  precipitately.  A  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  may  very  well  panse  be- 
fore sacrificing,  with  a  stroke  of  his 
pen,  a  branch  of  revenue  which  yields 
five  millions.  What  the  agricolturists 
desired  to  have,  was  a  recognition  of 
the  justice  of  their  claim  to  relief,  and 
a  step  in  that  direction ;  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  Mr  Disraeli^s  measure 
would  have  conferred  an  important 
boon,  not  only  on  the  farmers,  but  on 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  We  do 
not  know  what  sort  of  budget  Mr 
Gladstone  may  be  presently  brewing ; 
but  this  we  know,  that,  until  the 
malt-tax  is  removed,  a  very  gross 
act  of  injustice  will  continue  to  be 
perpetuated;  for  honest  men  cannot 
have  faith  in  the  intentions  of  those 
who,  marching  under  the  banner  of 
unrestricted  competition,  persist  in 
making  so  remarkable  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  as  regards  a  class  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  which  is  every 
way  entitled  to  consideration,  or,  at 
at  all  events,  to  justice.  On  prin- 
ciples of  justice  alone  we  hold  that  the 
case  is  fully  made  out.  But,  descend- 
ing to  a  lower  motive,  and  arguing 
the  question  upon  a  different  footing, 
we  humbly  submit  that  we  have  shown 
to  demonstration,  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  malt  duties  is  a  severe 
check  upon  the  production  of  an  im- 
portant article  of  general  use;  and 
that,  according  to  the  views  of  politi- 
cal economy,  upon  which  our  com- 
mercial system  is  based,  immediate 
«teps  ought  to  be  taken  for  the 
removal  of  that  impediment. 
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VOTE  TO  THS  ARTICLE  ON  SLAYBBT  IN  OUB  JANUABT  NUMBER. 

In  the  article  on  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Power  in  the  United  States  of  America^ 
contained  in  the  January  number  of  the  Magazine,  we  desire  to  correct  a 
nnmerical  error,  into  which  we  were  led  by  a  mistake  in  the  American  Almanac 
for  1852,  published  by  Little  &  Brown,  of  Boston.  On  consulting  other 
authorities,  since  the  article  was  written,  we  have  discovered  the  mistakef 
and,  as  it  is  of  some  importance,  we  desire  to  rectify  it. 

The  total  population,  and  the  relative  numbers  of  slaves  and  freemen,  In 
the  slave  states,  in  1840  and  1850,  were  very  nearly  as  follows.  These 
numbers  are  either  copied  or  calculated  from  Fither'e  Census  of  tiic  United 
States  for  1850,  4th  edition,  (New  York,  1851,)  and  may  still  be  a  few 
thousands  in  error : — 

1840.  1850. 

Total  popniation,         .  .  7,289,967        .        9,586,812 

Total  Blayes,    .  2,486,188        .        8,178,055 

Total  freemen,     .  .  4,803,829  6,408,757 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  free  population  of  the  slave  states  has  increased, 
during  the  last  decennial  period,  by  about  1,600,000.  Now,  the  error  copied 
from  the  Almanac  was  in  representing  the  free  population 

In  1840,  by 7,290,719 

In  1850,  by  .....  6,393,758 

Giving  a  diminution  of  about  .  .  0,896,961 

Instead  of  an  increase  of  1 1  millions. 

This  mistake,  we  need  not  say,  was  on  our  part  entirely  unintentionaL 
We  certainly  did  feel  some  misgivings,  against  which,  however,  we  placed 
the  high  character  for  accuracy,  and  our  frequent  experience  of  the  vidne, 
of  the  American  Almanac,  We  did  not  dwell  much  upon  this  deficiency  in 
our  remarks,  though  any  conclusions  drawn  from  it  are,  of  course,  by  tbla 
correction  set  aside.  The  uneducated  condition  of  the  poorer  among  these 
whites,  and  of  their  children,  remains,  however,  a  most  grave  feature  of  the 
southern  white  population,  out  of  which  nothing  but  evil  can  come.  In  this 
ignorance,  indeed,  lies  the  true  reply  to  the  answer  of  the  American  ladies  to 
the  address  from  Stafford  House.  We  may  acknowledge  both  the  praise- 
worthy efforts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  copying  the  free-school  system  of 
Massachusetts,  and  giving  education  to  all  their  citizens ;  and  we  may  lament 
that  we  arc  as  yet  behind  herself  and  New  England,  who,  with  no  old  babita 
to  remove,  and  old  establishments  to  alter,  can  proceed  somewhat  faster  than 
ourselves  even  in  what  is  good.  But  this  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the 
slave.  It  opens  rather  a  new  one.  The  education  of  the  southern  states  la 
behind  that  of  any  European  state  with  which  America  would  like  to  be 
compared,  and  the  existence  of  slavery  is  the  obstacle  to  amendment.  Here» 
then,  is  a  call  upon  the  friends  of  education  In  America  to  combine  agahut 
slavery  as  the  most  powerful  hindrance  to  the  cause  they  have  most  at  heart. 
You  may  for  the  present  leave  us  alone ;  we  are  sensible  of  our  deficiendeSi 
and  arc  in  the  midst  of  a  great  struggle  to  remove  them.  But  do  try  to 
awaken  your  southern  brethren,  who  are  hugging  their  slavery,  and  for  Its 
sake  excluding  education.  You  will  thus  not  only  advance  the  canae  of 
humanity,  but  will  lay  more  surely  the  foundations  of  that  republican  liberty 
which  is  your  pride  and  boast. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  among  the  points  adverted  to  in  onr  artide 
was  the  condition  of  the  free  coloured  population  hn  the  United  Statea. 
amounting,  in  1850,  to  about  420,000.  Of  this  class  Virginia  contained 
53,000,  and  we  mentioned  that  they  had  bteome  a  sonrce  of  great  nneaaineai 
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to  the  slaveholders,  in  this  and  other  slave  states.  As  a  fnrther  proof  of  this, 
we  caoDOt  withhold  from  our  readers  the  following  paragraph,  inserted  with- 
out comment,  and  as  a  bit  of  ordinary  news,  in  the  New  Ycrh  Herald  of  the 
26th  of  January  last : — 

^  A  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates^  which  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  oyerseers,  who  are  to  be  required  to  hire  out,  at  public  auction,  all 
free  persons  of  colour  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury  the 
sums  accruing  from  such  hire.  The  sums  are  to  be  deroted  in  future  to  sending  free 
persons  of  colour  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years,  all 
free  persons  of  colour  remaining  in  the  state  are  to  be  sold  into  slavery  to  the  highest 
bidder,  at  public  auction;  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  be  paid  into  the  public 
treasury,  provided  that  said  free  persons  of  colour  shall  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
becoming  the  slaves  of  any  free  white  person  whom  they  may  select,  on  the  payment 
by  such  person  of  a  fair  price." 

Is  it  true  that  the  tide  of  civilisation  is  really  turning  in  America  as  well 
as  in  Europe?  Is  Christian  republicanism  really  to  end  in  things  like  this? 
— or  has  the  king  of  Dahomey  got  possession  of  the  **  Old  Dominion,"  and  is 
the  establishment  of  Fetishism  to  follow  next  ? 


PrinUd  by  William  Blackwood  if  Sont,  Edinburgh.  ■ 
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ness*'  (not  being  able  to  deny  that 
oar  blessed  Lord  did  iostitate  the 
sacramental  wine)  ^*  to  administer 
the  Lord^s  Supper  to  a  stern  tempe- 
rance man,  who  should  ask  it,  in 
water."  A  "  stem  temperance  man" 
is  one  not  to  be  denied  anything. 

Bat  these  blasphemies  are  too  dis- 
gusting. Kankness  springs  up  under 
the  cloven  foot  wherever  it  treads. 
Rampant  pride  sets  up  itself  as  a  god 
of  vengeance.  Slight  differences  are 
not  to  be  borne.  Thus  we  read  in 
the  Progressionist^  No.  14 — 

^  The  plain  duty  of  teetotallers  now  is 
to  be  holding  meetings,  and  lifting  up  the 
Toice  of  warning  and  of  persuasion;  in 
this  way  thousands  will  be  won,  and  pre- 
vented from  becoming  drunkards,  who,  in 
case  of  neglect,  will  be  carried  down  the 
stream.  We  are  the  rather  urgent,  be- 
cause we  believe  men  are  waiting  to  be 
made  teetotallers,  literally  groaning  under 
landlord  fetters,  though  they  don't  break 
them!— crying,  'Come  over  and  help  us; 
the  fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest; 
send  fortli  more  labourers ! '  Shall  they 
cry  in  vain ! 

"  We  mark  but  one  feature  now  ;  it  is 
a  solemn  one,  and  we  touch  it  with  fear. 
Dir'iHf  Protl'ience  seems  angry  with  the 
opponents  of  teetotalism ;  and  that  sect 
which,  and  which  alone,  in  its  united 
capacity,  and  iu  daring  impious  viola- 
tion of  its  own  rules,  put  forth  its  power 
to  destroy  teetotalism,  is  writhing  under 
the  rod  of  displeasure.  Its  funds  pilfered 
und  squandered,  many  of  its  chapels  de- 
pcrted,  some  of  its  heads  drunken,  and 
hundreds  of  preachers  deserted,  while  the 
very  man  and  men  whom  they  thought 
and  sought  to  crush  and  silence,  are  alive, 
sober,  prosperous,  and  prevailing ! 

'  Who  ."luill  contend  with  God,  or  who 
Shall  harm  whom  lie  delights  to  bless  ?  *  ^* 

Wc  Stop  not  to  inquire  who  are  the 
particular  persons  denounced,  nor  the 
landlords  who  impose  fetters.  The 
presumption  of  arrogating  all  bless- 
ings to  themselves,  and,  by  insinua- 
tion, the  power  of  inflicting  ven- 
geance, cannot  be  overlooked.  And 
this  is  temperance  I  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  strange,  then,  that  the  tem- 
perance man  should  set  himself  above 
other  men  ;— he,  the  only  **  Sapiens," 
the  *'  Hex  denique  regum."  Tlie 
Advocate^  in  wrath  against  some  witty 
satirist,  says — 

*'  lie  will  certainly  not  have  the  grate- 
ful thanks  of  <  Ebenezcr  Styles,'  the  re- 


claimed shoemaker,  but  Sir  Toby  Beloh 
and  his  sensual  orew  may  hiccup  forth 
his  praise,  and  drink  his  health  in  bum- 
pers. We  think  the  said  humble  '  £be- 
nezer,'  with  his  temperance,  a  nobler  be- 
ing than  the  proudest  peer  in  his  cups; — 
nay,  that  one  sober  '  cobbler'  is,  morallv, 
worth  a  round  dozen  of  drunken  kings." 

The  rich,  of  course,  are  they  who 
care  not  for  the  poor ;  and  the  wine- 
drinking  rich  are  in  modem  statistics 
no  part  of  the  people,  and  most  be 
held  up  to  public  odium. 

"  We  do  not  mean  the  wealthy  resi- 
dents of  the  squares.  We  speak  of  the 
people,  who,  like  the  wounded  wayfaring 
man  in  sacred  story,  are  on  Hhe  other 
side.'  Alas!  that  there  should  be  that 
*  other  side.* " 

That  is,  there  should  be  no  rich,  no 
princes,  no  kings,  because  Ebenezer 
Cobblers,  belonging  to  the  temper- 
ance society,  are  far  better  men. 
This  "  divine  man,"  this  "  Ebenezer 
Cobbler"  must,  however,  be  lifted  to 
the  utmost  height  of  dignity;  and 
kings  and  priests— of  course,  neces- 
sarily all  drunkards — must  be  sent 
sprawling  to  the  earth,  and  in  humi- 
lity to  the  dust  make  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  supremacy  of  water- 
drinking  ^^  Ebenezers."  And  as  the 
tameness  of  prose  may  not  be  ade- 
quate to  the  great  exaltation,  the 
enthusiasm  of  song  is  iu  requisition. 
Thus— 

"  CRArrs  IN  Dakokr. 

How  pleasing  the  thought  that  our  wrong-eraAs 
are  falling, 

Which  liold  divine  man  ae  au  imbecile  thrall ; 
And,  oh  !  the  reflection  is  sweet  and  consoling, 

That  I,  even  I,  can  assist  In  their  Halt 

Tlie  drink-craft,  old  king-craft,  old  priest-craft,  do 
iMtUe 
Against  the  free  God-entailed  InttfMts  of  man ; 
We  uujit  not  submit  to  be  treated  lUce  cattle, 
And  toil,  bleed,  and  die  for  tlie  error-throned 
clan. 

The  drink- craft  obscures  man's  best  interest  and 
duty. 
Deprives  him  of  Judgment,  of  honour,  of  purse. 
Of  conscience,  and  moral  and  physical  beauty ; 
We  flrkt  must  remove  that  moet  hydn-boratd 
curse. 

Oh  \  scatter  the  clouds  that  o'ershadow  hii  reason ; 

When,  blessed  with  that  spirit  that  intellect 
lights. 
niK  progress  to  truth  will  Increase,  and  In  season 

No  error  sluUl  stand  betwixt  him  and  his  rights. 

Let  no  one  conclude  he  can  do  nothing  in  it ; 
Each  man,  woman,  child,  can  break  one  maaqr 
link 
In  wrong-craft's  worst  soul-binding  cfaain  any 
minute. 
By  signing  the  pledge  to  abandon  strong  drink.** 
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Verily  there  shall  be  no  craft  but 
the  oobbler^s  crafc ;  and  by  the  decree 
of  the  Ebenezers,  no  drink  but  water. 
We  frequently  find  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  ban,  and 
are  told  of  an  irreverent  description 
of  the  dergy  given  by  one  of  our  own 
bishops ;  namely,  that  the  clergy  might 
be  divided  into  three  parts — **  tfie  Port- 
wine  clergy y   the  Sdf- denying  clergy ^ 
and    tlie    Evangtlical    clergy^ — We 
should   like    to  know  what   bishop 
(our  bishop)  could  have  given  such  a 
description ;  because,  being  so  out  of 
the  habit  of  hearing  of  any  such  imper- 
tinences thrown  on  their  brethren  the 
clergy  from  that  quarter,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  doubt  the  authenticity.  Not 
that,  otherwise  given,  we  should  object 
to  the  designation,  for  we  have  known 
many  very  worthy  pious  clergy,  who 
may    be    strictly   called    Port-wine 
clergy;  and  whoever   is   acquainted 
with  the  parochial  oflSces,  and  calls 
of  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates,  must 
know  that  the  poor  make  frequent 
demands  upon  their  little  stock,  and 
generally  come,  armed  against  all  re- 
monstrance, with  a  recommendation 
from  the  doctor.    We  should  rather 
think  a  clergyman,  not  a  port-wine 
one,  would  be  uncharitable— be  thought 
unkind,    and    lose   somewhat  of   a 
wholesome   influence.      "  What   do 
yon  do,'*  said  a  child  to  a  drover, 
•'  with  all  those  oxen  ?  "     "  Little 
boy,"  said  the  drover,  **  I  eat  them 
all  myself."    The  Temperance   So- 
cieties would  prevent  the  answer  of 
vicar  and  curate,  '*  He  drinks  it  all 
himself."    And  if  he  were  to  drink 
all  his  little  stock,  and  the  parish  find 
for  the  poor,  we  should  rather  say. 
May  it  do  him  all  the  good  in  the 
worid,  and  joy  go  with  him  I    And 
we  doubt  not,  if  this  be  his  only  sin, 
however   astonished  Ebenezer   may 
be  hereafter  to  find  himself  in  the 
same   happy   place   with   the   said 
curate— we  have,  we  say,  every  rea- 
son to  hope  he  will  not  be  kept  out 
of  it  for  a  glass  of  port  wine. 

This  bigotry  is  disgusting  and  ri- 
diculous; it  keeps  no  measure  with 
truth.  Heaven's  bounty  is  not  to  be 
denied,  because  it  may  be  abused.  Is 
all  wiue  a  poison,  as  they  pronounce  it 
to  be,  because  too  much  of  it  will  in- 
toxicate? So  then  is  every  good 
given  to  us.    A  man  may  eat  beef 
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like  a  glutton,  and  fall  down  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  but  is  beef  therefore  a 
poison?     Is  the  butcher  to  be  in- 
dicted for  murder,  because  his  neigh- 
bour Guttle  has  stuffed  himself  with 
veal  into   the    undertaker's  hands? 
There  are  such  outrages  upon  com- 
mon-sense, that  we  can  only  wonder 
they  can  ever  be  seriously  entertained. 
It  seems  quite  a  satire  on  the  credu- 
lity and  folly  of  mankind  to  bring 
them  to  the  proof  of  argument ;  the 
only  argument,  however,  must  be  the 
argumentum  ad  absurdum.  The  world 
at  large  can  never  assent  to  such 
nonsense,  and  is  more  likely  to  put 
down  temperance  and  teetotal  socie- 
ties, than  to  be  put  down  by  them. 
These  societies  are  really,  by  theur 
absurdities,  marring  the  good  they 
might  do.    If  any  should  use  sober- 
ness of  speech  and  conduct,  surely 
they  are  the  professors  of  temper- 
ance ;  whereas,  they  are  the  perpet- 
ual scolds  wherever  they  plant  them- 
selves.    They  proclaim  war  against 
the  innocent,  as  against  the  guilty. 
If  you  drink  anything   but  water, 
you  are  a  drunkard  ;  and  should  any 
accident  befal  you,  let  your  loving 
relatives — wife,    husband,    children, 
brothers,  sisters—dread  the  epitaph 
that  will  be  found  of  you  (mayhap 
the  drinker  of  a  glass  of  poor  small- 
beer,  on  the  day  or  the  day  before 
your  death)  in  that  awful  obituary 
published  monthly  in  these  Chronicles 
and  Advocates,  which  gloat  upon  your 
infamy,  and  delight  to  suspend  you 
over  the  limbo-lake  of  drunkards. 
Nay,  these  most  intolerant  of^men 
will  not  tolerate  each  other,  if  there  is 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  shade  of 
difference  among  them.    Woe  betide 
the   nnfortunate   culprit   who   shall 
withdraw  his  name  from  the  Society's 
books,  however  good  and  substantial 
his  reasons.     They  will  admit  his 
right  to  withdraw  his  pledge,  for  it 
was  given  with  that  power  of  return- 
ing it;   but    see  what  construction 
they  put  on  the  withdrawal. 

"  When  a  pledge  is  broken,  it  implies  a 
want  of  honour  or  veracity  ;  when  it  is 
withdrawn,  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  a 
change  of  opinion  ;  but  the  fbllowing 
letter  is  ft^m  one  who  is  too  honourable 
to  break  a  pledge — who  has  not  ehangwl 
his  opinion  respecting  total  abetinenoe^ 
and  yet  withdrawn  his  name.'' 
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The  letter  alluded  to  states  fairly 
enough:  *^I  still  most  heartily  ap- 
prove of  total  abstinence,  and  much 
regret  that  the  fashions  and  customs 
of  society  are  not  snch  as  can  adopt 
it  as  a  general  principle;  but,  ap- 
proving of  the  cause,  as  I  still  do, 
this  constant  wrangling  with  rela- 
tions and  friends  and  acquaintances, 
who  are  fond  of  a  moderate  sodal 
glass,  is  not  only  unpleasant,  but  acts 
hostilely  to  my  mterests."  One  would 
suppose  such  a  man  was  deserving  of 
praise  for  his  honesty,  his  good  tem- 
per, and  his  wisely  yielding  to  the 
kind  remonstrances — or  wranglineSf 
if  you  please— of  relatives,  fiiends, 
and  acquaintances.  It  was  surely 
wise,  prudent,  and  of  a  gentle  dispo- 
sition, as  showing  due  considerauon 
for  others,  that  he  should  prefer  ad- 
vancing domestic  peace  by  this  little 
sacrifice.  Is  a  man  to  be  ever  obsti- 
nate, and  never  yield  to  gentle  influ- 
ences, even  in  matters  where*  his 
opinions  remain  the  same?  To  do 
otherwise  is  the  perverse  obstinacy  of 
an  ill-tempered  fool.  But  no;  the 
culprit  must  have  no  quarter.  The 
opinion  of  a  temperance  man  is  taken 
out  of  the  category  of  opinions,  and 
made  a  religion.  Even  so— for  the 
miserable,  gentle  sphrit  is  told  plainly, 
in  a  long  and  ferocious  article  in  toe 
Temperance  Chronicle^  that  he  will 
not  have  any  ^* Divine  assistance;** 
that  in  resisting  their  (the  Tempjv- 
ance  Society's)  will,  he  is  '*  going 
contrary  to  the  Divine  will;*'  that 
he  lias  been  acting  ^^  a  solemn  farce,** 
that  he  is  ^'a  coward.**  Alas,  the 
poor  solicitor's  clerk  I  for  such  he  is. 
''Divine  assistance  will  enable  the 
brave  man  to  stand  bv  the  whole 
trutli— will  be  a  sun  and  a  shield  to 
them  that  walk  uprightly,**  (only  ft 
moderate  glass,  mind — he  neyer  said 
he  could  not  stand  or  walk)i  '*bnt  no 
aid  is  promised  to  the  coward.**  He 
''  would  never  have  been  ft  Daniel  In 
tlic  lions'  den"— alas t  he  is  scarodj 
out  of  the  den  of  fiercer  animals.  He 
is  reminded,  also,  that  *'he  that 
doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat,  (and 
condemned  if  he  drink.)**  Misery 
on  misery  is  heaped  upon  his  no- 
fortunate,  his  sinful  head.  He  is 
plainly  told  he  will  noTer  reach  lieft* 
ven.  He  is  made  ft  acarecrow,  like 
Pliable. 


''  How  easy  to  get  to  heaven  if  the  gale 
were  not  so  strait  and  the  way  bo  narw 
row.  Bat  will  all  strife  end  here  t  When 
Pliable  got  out  of  the  Siongh  of  Despond 
and  retained  to  the  city  of  Deatrootioay 
his  neighboars  laughed  at  him  for  his 
cowardioe;  for  all  respect  the  brave. 
They  called  him  tam-coibt,  and  held  hia 
to  be  a  mean  and  sorry  follow  to  be  SO 
easily  terrified.** 

What  can  be  plainer  than  that  th^ 
dothmktoterrifvhim?  What!  allow 
a  solicitor's  cleik,  taking  the  pledga 
at  thirty-five,  to  escape  from  tmb 
bondage!  It  must  not  be;  and  so 
they  Jump  profanely  into  the  Judg- 
ment-seat of  Omnipotence,  and  pro- 
nounce his  "  damnation**  if  he  eat,  but 
»  condemnation  **  if  he  drink— pret^ 
much  the  same  thing— with  all  the 
virulence  of  a  malicious  yengeanoe. 
What  the  result  has  been  we  know 
not ;— if  the  lion,  unyoked  from  the 
Cybele  Temperance's  ear  for  his  pur- 
suit, has  brought  him  back  to  be  dnlfy 
punished,  or  if  he  still  wanders  about 
under  the  curse  of  theUr  tongues,  yet 
unwilling  to  sulmiit  himseu  to  the 
greater  one  of  their  domhiation.  And 
snch  are  men  professing  temperance 
— such  is  the  language  they  use. 
What  worse  can  intoxication  effsctf 
What  would  th^  not  do,  if  th^  had 
power  to  set  up  their  own  Holy  OflkOi 
and  send  forth  their  alguaails  to 
drive  prey  into  theUr  Inquisition  ? 

Nor  need  they  fear  any  lack  of 
work  for  theUr  Holy  Inquisitors.  It  Is 
not  here  and  there  a  poor  solicitor^ 
clerk  to  be  victimised.    By  thefar  own 
acconnt,  they  who  withdrawthe  pledge 
are  more  than  half  their  numbers,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hypocrites  th^ 
liftve  made,  who,  without  withdraw- 
inff,  never  keep  the  pledge.    We  t 
this   admission   in  the  1 
C%roMic2»— headed,  by  the  u/^  wi 
this  singolarly  hiapproprlate  i 
"Ereiy  man  that  striveth  for 
mastery  is  t     nerate  in  all  tl 
and  therefore  wiui  . 
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ance.  But  this  is  fbllowed  by  an  un- 
expected bit  of  troth  :  '*  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  thing  to  reclaim  a  di-unkard, 
and  another  to  keep  him  sober  when 
reclaimed/*  So  that  the  *'  reclaimed  '* 
may  be  drunkards  still.  This  is  after 
the  view  of  vice  taken  by  John  Hunt- 
ingdon. "If  John  Huntingdon," 
quoth  he,  "  commits  a  sin,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that ;  I  abhor  John 
Huntingdon — ^I  am  not  he — I  reject 
his  very  name.  I. am  S.S.,  Sinner 
Saved."  The  "  reclaimed,"  it  seems, 
may  abhor  their  other  selves,  and 
take  both  benefits  to  themselves; 
they  have  been  once  reclaimed,  they 
retain  the  sanctity  and  the  pleasure. 

**  Of  those  who  sign  the  pledge,  fifty  in 
every  hundred  break  it ;  and  although 
it  is  an  encouragement  to  know  that 
throughout  the  kingdom  about  half  stand 
firm,  yet  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that 
half  go  back.  In  London,  indeed,  it  is 
much  worse.  In  a  report  presented  to  a 
recent  Conference,  it  appears  that  in  some 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  only  thirty 
per  cent  of  those  who  sign  the  pledge 
keep  it ;  in  others,  twenty  ;  and,  in  one 
depraved  locality,  only  ten  per  cent.  This 
breaking  of  the  pledge  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  by  our  temperance 
associations.  If  not  guarded  against,  it 
will  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  our 
whole  proceedings.  This  is  not  all.  Of 
those  who  break  the  pledge  many  have 
broken  it  twice,  three  times,  four  times, 
and  some  a  dozen  times." 

So  far,  then,  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  pledge  to  make  confirmed  drunk- 
ards of  fifty  out  of  a  hundred ;  for 
greater  is  the  temptation  when  there 
is  a  bond  against  it — the  forbidden 
fruit  is  the  sweetest  —  but  it  also 
makes  "  liars." 

"This  shows  that  there  is  another 
disease  besides  intemperance,  and  that 
Bteps  must  be  taken  to  counteract  this 
mischief,  which  is  as  a  plague-spot  in  the 
teetotal  body.  The  other  disease  is  false- 
hood. Our  remedy  is  for  drunkenness  ; 
and  it  implies  that  when  a  man  promises 
to  abstain,  we  may  rely  upon  his  pro- 
mise ;  and  if  the  pledge  fail  to  hold  him 
fast,  it  is  not  because  he  is  a  drunkard^ 
bat  because  he  is  a  liar. 

But  if  fifty  out  of  a  hundred  else- 
where break  the  pledge,  few,  indeed, 
keep  it  in  London.  There  is  a  vulgar 
saying  as  to  a  personage  among  the 
taUors.  to  which  the  report  of  the 
1  «nce  Society  gives  fearful  con- 
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firmation  ;  nor  have  they — together 
with  the  compositors — the  slightest 
notion  of  what  honour  is. 

*'  A  man  of  honour,  induced  by  a  wish 
to  do  good  to  himself,  or,  by  his  example, 
to  benefit  other  men,  signs  his  name  to 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and  you 
know  you  have  him,  and  that  you  can 
rely  upon  him  ;  and  so  long  as  his  name 
is  on  the  books,  you  are  certain  that  he 
will  never  drink  intoxicating  drinks  ;  but 
when  the  tailors  and  compositors  of  Lon- 
don sign  the  pledge,  ninety  out  of  every 
hundred  break  it,  and  you  only  find  ten 
remaining  true  to  their  promise.  And 
worse  than  this,  some  of  the  ninety  faith- 
less men  have  broken  their  promise  many 
times.'* 

Alas  for  the  poor  tailors  I  But  we 
hope  this  account  is  a  little  exagger- 
ated— more  TeeiotaUorum ;  we  hope 
they  count  by  the  adage  that,  as  "  nine 
tailors  make  a  man,"  so  every  sinning 
man  is  nine  tailors — in  common  arith- 
metic, ninety  are  but  ten.  If  we  place 
on  the  per  contra  side  of  the  good,  of 
these  very  few  men  reclaimed,  the 
mass  of  aggravated  evil — of  hypocrites 
made,  drunkenness  confirmed  by  the 
very  impulsive  force  of  the  tempta- 
tion, the  conceit  and  uncharitableness 
of  those  who  really  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  societies,  the  lying  and 
the  slandering — we  fear  the  evil  will 
be  found  greatly  to  preponderate. 
This  is  a  woeful  consideration.  We 
cannot  remonstrate  with  the  societies 
themselves ;  they  are  hopeless.  They 
have  entered  upon  a  kind  of  civil  war, 
fancying  it  peace.  The  excitement  of 
a  combat  has  enlarged  itself,  and  be- 
come more  the  object  than  the  origi- 
nal intention ;  and  such  excitement 
must  be  kept  up  at  all  cost,  and,  we 
fear,  with  the  preserving  pepper  of  no 
little  malice. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  country 
is  much  worse  than  many  others  on 
the  score  of  intoxication,  at  least  in- 
toxication by  drink:  other  intoxica- 
tions, of  a  far  worse  character,  are  be- 
coming a  habit.  But  of  drunkenness, 
before  the  rise  of  temperance  societies, 
we  can  trace  gradual  improvement. 
In  our  youth,  we  are  persuaded,  it 
was  much  worse.  As  to  the  higher 
and  middle  orders  of  society,  it  is  alto- 
gether, and  has  been  long,  banlsbed 
as  a  vulgar  brutality;  and  we  avs 
persuaded  it  is,  and  has  long  bera,  oh 
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the  decline  in  the  lower  classes.  How 
much  temperance  and  total  abstinence 
societies    have   done    towards   this 
social  improvement,  we  have  shown 
by  their  own  records.    We  indeed 
suspect  that  their  doings  retard  the 
core,  while  they  are  implanting,  we 
verily  believe,  a  worse  evil — sowing 
enmity  of  man   against  man,  and 
malting  bigots,  by  their  alliances,  in 
religion    and   politics — creating   the 
worst  self-pride,  and  its  concomitant 
intolerance.    We  grieve  to  see  the 
English  character  deteriorating  under 
the  influence  or  tuition  of  societies 
and  leagues.  In  olden  times,  at  least, 
there  was  a  blunt  honesty,  if  there 
was  not  always  wisdom.    ^^  The  fa- 
mily of  the  Wrongheads,"  said  8ir 
Francis   Wronghead,    **have   been 
famous  ever  since  England  was  Eng- 
land ;"  but  happily  the  Wrongheads 
intermarried  with  the  Groodhearts  and 
the  Stouthearts,  and  the  progeny  has 
not  been  very  bad.  But  there  has  sprung 
up  an  unhealthy  race  of  quite  a  diffe- 
rent breed,  amidst  the  ill-ventilated 
fever-rooms   of  manufactories,   and 
they  are  doing  a  world  of  misdiief— - 
makiuff  inroads  upon  the  old  truth, 
the  old  honesty,  and  the  old  bravei^ 
of  England— quarrelsome,  disaffected, 
conceited— children  of  religious  and 
political  Puritanism,  which,  in  what- 
ever line  it  moves,  is  agape  for  perse- 
cution.   We  know  not  the  insanity 
that  Is  yet  asleep  within  us.    We 
must  look  back  to  history  to  see  what 
it  was  when  it  broke  out.    Plague 
has  been  plague,  though  we  have  it 
not  now ;  yet  do  not  let  us  ima^^e 
our  bodies  or  our  minds,  as  bebg  of 
the  same  nature  thev  were,  are  not 
capable  of  receiving  it.    To  read  the 
Book  of  Common  Praifer  was  once  aa 
offence  punishable  with  fine,  impri- 
sonment, and  transportation.    Seeing 
what  men  have  been,  leagued  to  an 
enthusiasm,  no  matter  what  its  cha- 
racter, be  it  religious  or  political,  can 
we  doubt  what  they  may  be,  if  unhap- 
pily power  is  put  into  their  hands  to 
realise  by  deeds  their  follies,  their  bru- 
talities, and  all  the  extravagancies  of 
their  madness?  Once  in  so  manv  yean, 
they  say,  the  whole  people  of  Ei^^d 
enact  some  insane  extravasanoe.  The 
disease  is  certainly  at  all  tunes  eatdi- 
ing.    It  is  kepi  aUve  in  Isolatad  eoiB- 
munlties,  leaguesi  and  ioeMtai.    It 


Is  fW>m  some  one  of  these,  in  a  state 
of  extraordinary  fever,  that  the  puldlc 
catch  the  disease.    It  is  well,  there- 
fore, to  note  the  symptoms,  and  dve 
warning,  to  avoid   contagion,     we 
know  not  what  turn  an  outbreak  in 
any  of  these  malady-retinent  com- 
panies may  take.    The  Publio,  that 
very  ambiguous,  uncertain  personage, 
may  (and  there  have  been  attempts 
and  tendencies  that  way)  commit  md- 
dde   or   slaughter  on  all  who   do 
not  fall  in  with  his  absurd  humour. 
The  history  of  fanatic  times  is  a  broad 
page ;  the  innocent,  quiescent  reader 
lifts  up  his  brows  as  he  reads,  and 
wonders  if  men  could  have  been  as 
men  are — ^if  **  endowed  with  like  pas- 
sions **  as  himself.    The  residents  fai 
the  grass-growing  streets  of  country 
towns  and  rethred  hamlets,  where  the 
only  excitement  is  still  a  game  ^ 
draughts  or  the  sweeping  the  poo!  at 
Pope  Joan,  scimseiy  credit  what  th^ 
re»d  in  a  weekly  paper  of  revolntiMia 
abroad  and  alarms  at  home— take  to 
their  possets  and  beds  in  great  satis- 
faction  that  they  are  highly  fkvoiind, 
and  ntteriy  discredit  the  posribllity  of 
sudi  mischiefii  ever  reaching  them. 
Some  few  such  places  are  yet  left  In 
England  undisturbed ;  but  let  some 
one  of  these   contagious    maladies 
reach  them,  and  if  it  be  of  a  malignant 
kind,  their  whole  quiescent  natures 
will  be  changed;    folly,    midnewL 
brutality  will   dance  together,   and 
trample  into  the  mhre  all  the  deoenoles 
of  life.    It  is  so  in  every  conntnr.    It 
is  not  dimate  that  gives^  but  tne  nar 
tnre  (^mankind  that  recdveSfOrengift- 
ders,  the  dreadfhl  ftnatidsm.    Lrt  « 
wpfij  hellebore  while  we  may.    Pie- 
venuon  is  better  than  core.    FImm- 
tidsm,  of  whatever  kind,  Is  of  tin 
nature  of  intoxicating  gas — ^whoever 
takes  it,  though  the  meekest  of  tin 
earth,  throws  about  his  pugnadoM 
arms    (iBrodonsly.     It  is  the  real 
*'  Devil*s  drink  **  whldi  makes  hvmft- 
nitjr  fiendish. 

Suggestions  of  punishment  are  ro- 
coidM  with  evident  satisfaction;  we 
hope  there  is  no  ooUectlon  of  tli«a 
set  aside  for  fhtnre  use.  A  Bm,  D. 
F.  Sunderland,  as  he  Is  styled,  a 
home  missionary,  does  great  exeen- 
tloB  at  Bromwich.  ue  addnssss 
d|ht  hundred  Snndasy-sefaod  ddldnn, 
iraosi  paventi  avs,  W!iil9poii|kHkn 
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wretched  condition  described  —  **  in 
the  most  filthy  condition,  ignorant, 
ragged,  and  intemperate  " — that  is, 
we  presume,  they  had  not  taken  the 
pledge.  A  hint  is  given  how  such 
may  be  treated.  The  hint  is  precious 
as  Arabian  balm.  It  was  rather  in- 
discreet to  mention  it  t>efore  eight 
hundred  children,  of  ages  to  be  mis- 
chievous, and  fond  of  throwing  stones, 
and  who  may  be,  when  fanatically 
tutored,  not  unwilling  to  throw  tliem 
even  at  their  parents,  of  whom  it  is 
said — 

''They  appear  to  be  destitute  of  all 
moral  feeliug,  and  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
gratification  of  depraved  appetites.  On 
Monday,  August  18,  a  festlTal  was  held 
at  the  Summit  Schools,  and  another  at 
Great  Bridge  on  the  25th,  with  large 
audiences  in  each  case.  An  Arabian 
made  a  few  pointed  remarks  in  broken 
English,  on  the  practice  of  missionaries  in 
foreign  parts  in  reference  to  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  to  the  great  need  of  their 
labours  at  home.  He  said  in  his  country, 
where  the  religion  was  not  Christian,  but 
Mahometan,  they  haye  a  law  which  for- 
bids the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
which  condemns  all  drunkards  to  be 
Uoned  to  death ;  and  he  added,  that  if 
Buoh  a  law  were  in  force  in  England,  the 
houses  would  have  to  be  pulled  down  to 
supply  stones  for  the  work." — Temperance 
Chronicle. 

Now,  stoning  to  death  is  a  very 
hard  measure ;  but  suppose  it  is  de- 
termined upon  in  conclave  that  the 
vice  mnst  be  eradicated,  or,  to  use  a 
phrase  more  apt  to  stoning,  crushed, 
it  may  be  in  reserve.  As  to  milder 
punishments,  we  should  not  object  to 
see  a  drunkard  under  the  pump ;  bnt 
we  must  take  care  that  he  is  a 
drunkard,  and  nothing  more.  Bnt 
when  the  crusade  is  entered  upon, 
we  shall  be  sure  to  have  respectable 
men  driven  in,  and  first  mildly  sub- 
jected to  the  water-cure,  while  the 
Temperance  Papacy  is  forcing  upon 
them  conversion. 

We  are  not  well  versed  in  statistic5<, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  give  the  nnmber 
of  respectable  wine- merchants  in  this 
country:  many  thousands  there  are, 
doubtless,  who  bring  up  their  families 
respectably,  mix  in  good  society,  go  to 
church,  and  observe  all  the  decencies 
of  life.  In  this  mercantile  world  they 
fill  a  proper  station;  they  export  and 
import,        )loj  shipping,   promote 


industry,  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  are  as  good  and  as 
useful,  for  aught  we  know,  as  any 
members  of  tha  community.  Re- 
spectable brewers  also  (we  give, 
however,  a  hint  to  all  to  see  that  they 
have  proper  measures,  that  a  pint 
shall  be  a  pint,  a  quart  a  quart — this, 
however,  by  the  by),  following  a  legi- 
timate trade — very  proper  men — all 
these  are  in  the  lists  of  proscription. 
They  all  come  under  the  category  of 
rascals — murderers.  They  must  either 
be  converted  and  give  up  their  busi- 
ness, employ  no  more  shipping  or 
other  industry,  or  they  mnst  not  live. 
This  is  quite  the  spirit  in  the  tirades 
against  these  respectable  gentlemen ; 
and  even  to  the  letter,  as  they  cannot 
be  Christians,  they  may  be  treated 
after  the  Arabian  fashion.  There  is 
an  especial  work  published  against 
them,  the  Physiologist,  or  under  the 
substitute  name,  the  Anthropologist — 
a  word  to  the  iguorant  that  must  denote 
more  dreadful  guilt  than  they  can  be 
guilty  of.  They  are  shown  here  to 
be  poisoners — murderers.  Now  we 
should  like  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
occupations  of  these  temperance- 
league  men.  Are  none  of  them  con- 
cerned in  manufactories  deteriorating 
to  health?  are  none  of  them  em- 
ploying multitudes  of  human  creatures 
in  mills  that  breed  consumption,  in 
white  •  lead  manufactories,  where 
human  life  is  ^^  dwindled  to  the  short- 
est span  ?"  Are  any  of  them  in  the 
trade  of  fine- steel  working?  If  not 
directly  concerned  in  getting  profit 
from  these  life- destroying  occupations, 
do  they  piously  question  themselYes 
if  they  are  not  encouraging  destruc- 
tion of  their  fellow- men,  as  well  as 
enslaving  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  wear  cotton  shirts  and  consume 
cheap  sugar  ?  Alas  1  temperancer  or 
teetotaller,  whatever  you  may  gay  on 
the  score  of  health- destrojing  about 
your  neighbour,  the  honest  wine- 
merchant — 

'*  Mutato  nomine  de  te 
FabuU  narratur.*^ 

But  the  enmity  does  not  stop  here ; 
a  holocaust  of  wine- merchants  and 
brewers  will  not  satisfy  the  Inst  of 
fanaticism.  The  port-wine  clergy — 
they  are  not  human  beings :  ft  biabop 
in  lawn  sleeveSf  of  oooiMi  of  Ike 
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Gbnrch  of  England,  is  nothing  better 
than  a  big  bloated  spider,  so  large  as 
to  devour  widows*  hooses,  and  of 
coarse  they  onght  to  be  cmshed,  and 
their  webs  destroyed. 

"  Behold  that  priestly  hypoerite  in  his 
long  robes  and  high-sounding  titles,  de- 
Yoaring  widows'  hoases,  and  for  a  pre- 
tence making  long  prayers  I  Yes,  there 
is  a  human  spider  ;  by  his  long  robes  he 
intimidates  the  people,  and  by  his  long 
prayers  he  fascinates  them,  till  they  snr- 
render  body,  soul,  and  estate  to  his  dic- 
tation. Nor  was  it  long  before  I  ran 
over  the  whole  list  of  abuses  in  Qinroh 
and  State,  by  means  of  which  the  many 
are  plundered  and  impoverished  by  the 
few ;  and  out  of  the  meshes  of  these  nets 
neither  the  lawyers  nor  the  legislMors 
appear  in  much  haste  to  deUfer  tiie 
suffering  p<Mrtion  of  sodety."— Teaipe- 
ranee  ChronieU, 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  dmpla 
people  in  far  towns  and  villages, 
amongst  whom  this  C^iromcie  is  in- 
dastrioosly  circulated,  will  not  really 
believe  that  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  any  such  ogre 
appetite,  as  to  devour  either  widows 
or  their  houses.  But  this  we  know, 
that  if  they  believe  anyUiing  to  his 
disparagement  of  such  a  nature,  they 
will  have  been  led  to  vilify  the  kind* 
est  of  men. 

This,  and  other  passages,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  noted,  make 
us  very  suspicious  of  the  predse 
nature  of  at  least  some  of  these  tern* 
perance  missions.  We  fear  their 
agents  go  about  circulating  other  tiian 
temperance  maxims.  We  have  taken 
no  pains  to  cull  such  passages,  they 
come  to  hand  from  a  few  only  ci 
these  publications.  Let  those  who,  on 
the  score  of  simply  eradicating  dnuik* 
cnness,  give  them  support,  and  who 
do  not  join  them  in  any  ulterior 
views,  look  narrowly  into  their  worii* 
ing.  It  may  be,  that  these  extra 
doings  are  perpetrated  by  a  few  only. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  temperanea 
cause  that  the  labour  of  the  sodetiea 
should  be  brought  back  to  the  strici 
line  of  their  original  objects,  and 
leave  untouched,  by  them  at  least, 
the  ''  abuses  in  Church  and  State.** 

We  say,  seriously,  thai  tb^are 

marring  a  good  work:  we  do  nol 

deny  that  they  may,  if  temper  and 

judgment  guide  than,  do  noch  food 


— ^nor  that  they  havci  done  some ;  bnt* 
by  their  own  showing,  there  is  a 
frightful  evil  to  be  put  in  the  oikm 
scale.  If  gentlenesa,  kindness,  judi- 
cious persuasion  for  the  one  obieet, 
be  the  rule  of  their  missions,  it  might, 
indeed,  be  a  labour  of  bve.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  too  much  labour  of  hatred* 
We  fear  pledges,  which  are  tnoken 
every  fifty  out  a  hundred,  and  in  many 
places  ninetv  per  cent  This  is  nuNna 
than  loss  of  what  was  gained ;  it  ia 
the  conversion  to  the  worse.  Some 
one  said  of  ice-cream,  that  it  <mly 
wanted  to  lie  a  sin  to  make  it  a  per- 
fect pleasure ;  whoever  said  thia,  Imew 
something  of  human  nature.  Tha 
pledge  d^  not  seem  to  answer ;  are 
no  other  meana  available  ?  One  evil 
in  their  system  might  certainly  be 
avoided-^by  Uieir  mde  vituperati<m, 
they  alienate  the  great  bulk  of  sodel^. 
The  want  of  truth,  the  manifest  iqf  oa^ 
tice  in  these  attacks,  is  doingtha 
good  cause  great  mischief.  Thsgr 
would  make  B,  who  never  waa.  a 
dmnluurd,  do  poiance  for  A,  who  la» 
Why  hold  np  B  aa  a  rascal,  becanaa 
he  takea  a  i^aaa  of  wine  or  beer  with 
his  dinner?  Because,  they  would  m^ 
sert,hestop8tbeconvef8ionofA.  Wo 
once  knew  of  a  tutor  who,  having  two 
pupils,  one  a  boy-nobleman,  the  other 
his  own  nephew,  always  lectured  and 
pmiished  his  nephew  for  any  fault  the 
other  committed.  The  teetotaller  ia 
equally  irraticmai,  who,  if  he  cannol 
reach  the  drunkard  directly,  iasnea  a 
prohibition  to  hia  aober  neighbonr : 
nay,  puta  the  whole  neighboorhood 
under  a  ban,  for  the  sake  of  tko 
donbtfiil  conversiott  of  the  sot.  By 
perversely  insisting  upon  one  oo^ 
core,  they  annihilate  moderation,  thai 
very  mother  of  graoefulvirtuea.  Ilia 
absurd  to  aay  ttane  Is  no  good  in  one 
of  the  great  gifts  of  Providence— eonit 
wine,  and  oiL  They  quote  Brando 
on  alodwl  in  wfaie;  but  foigel  that 
Brando— we  speak  from  memoiy-* 
made  a  statement,  that  wine  never 
did  good  or  harm  to  aome  ninetv  onl 
of  a  hundred— that  of  the  remainfif 
ten,  it  did  good  to  a  portioo,  and  ham 
to  aportion.  The  harm  waa  irnte* 
blv  mm  excesa ;  and  Brando  wrolo 
thia  many  years  ago.  Who  now  in- 
dnlfea  aa  mmerly?  ComaMNi-aonao 
taUa  every  one,  not  a  lanalk»  dial 
Ihari  BOBl  bo  OQeMinna  wImi  idm 
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Bhoald  be  medicinally  given.  Ague 
requires  port  wine  and  bark.  It  would 
be  criminal  to  turn  round  upon  a  prac- 
titioner, reject  his  prescription,  and 
incur  the  crime  of  suicide.  We  habi- 
tually drink  water — are  abstemious  too 
much,  as  we  are  often  told.  We  have 
Buffered  from  influenza,  have  been 
weakened,  are  dispirited,  and  in  that 
condition  probably  more  liable  to  con- 
tract disease.  Our  medical  adviser 
has  requested  that  we  should  take 
pale  ale  with  our  dinner,  and  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  port  wine  after.  Shall  we 
be  so  very  silly  as  to  imagine  that  by 
80  doing  we  are  committing  a  crime, 
and  contradicting,  as  they  would  make 
it  out,  "  the  Divine  will "  ?  The  man 
who  seriously  so  argues  is  a  fool  or  a 
fanatic.  Beading  the  life  of  an  artist 
of  great  eminence,  we  were  struck 
with  the  fact — upsetting  their  theory 
— that  he  was  seized  in  the  night  with 
spasms,  and  positively  died,  when  a 
glass  of  brandy-  and- water  would  have 
saved  him.  There  are  thousands  of 
cases  where  it  must  be  administered. 
What  is  the  practice  of  our  hospitals  ? 
Have  they  neither  wine  nor  spirits  ? 
The  Faculty  would  laugh  at  the  pro- 
hibition, but  would  be  sadly  grieved 
if  they  thought  the  general  prohibition 
successful.  But,  besides  health,  why 
should  we  not  boldly  advocate  enjoy- 
ment— rational  enjoyment?  Society 
meet  for  what  they  are  made  to  re- 
ceive and  impart — pleasure  by  social 
intercourse.  Gentle  exhilaration  pro- 
motes goodwill,  stirs  the  kindly  feel- 
ings, animates  the  sluggish  or  wearied 
brain';  imagination,  wit,  and  judgment 
are  active ;  the  whole  rational  man  is 
recruited,  and  the  better  feelings  arise, 
and  the  sordid  sink.  The  social  man, 
we  maintain,  is  morally  better,  and 
the  world  is  better  for  this  geniality. 
Nor  would  we  deny  the  poor  man  his 
similar  enjoyment,  and  wish  heartily 
every  poor  man  had  his  half- pint  or 
pint  of  home-brewed.  Moderation  is 
the  rule  of  all  happiness,  not  a  lonely 
abstinence.  Teach  all  to  be  religious, 
to  be  '^  temperate  in  all  things ;"  let 
them  receive,  as  blessings' to  be  thank- 
fully and  piously  used,  the  gifts  of  God 
in  meats  and  drinks,  and  we  venture 
to  say  the  propercnre  for  drunkenness, 
for  excess  of  any  kind,  will  be  applied. 
A  people  so  taught  will  not  be  the 
worse  subjects ;  they  will  not  be  dis- 


affected, nor  cnrions  to  look  out  for 
the  ^'  spiders  in  Church  and  State." 
They  will  see  that  contentment  is  their 
enjoined  duty,  and  one  that  brings  its 
own  blessing.  Use,  and  not  abuse, 
should  be  the  law  to  every  rational 
being,  and  to  every  thankful  being. 
It  is  good  to  be  thankful,  and,  in  or- 
der to  be  so,  it  is  well  to  have  a  few 
things  for  which  the  poorest  may  be 
especially  thankful.  Grace  before 
meat,  and  after  even  wholesome  drink, 
is  no  evil  custom.  The  pleasure  for 
which  we  may  be  thankful  is  not  of 
the  nature  of  a  sin.  Whatever  sweet- 
ens life  improves  the  man ;  whatever 
sours  it  degrades  him.  It  tends  to 
make  him  unthankful.  He  looks 
around  him,  sees  how  bountiful  nature 
is ;  he  knows  that,  by  industry,  he 
can  obtain  such  share  as  it  pleased  his 
Maker  he  should  have.  We  were  not 
intended  to  sit  down  at  a  perpetual 
Barmecide  feast.  There  is  more  sense, 
more  truth,  in  the  admirable  bit  of 
satire  of  Cervantes  than  catches  every 
mind.  Sancho  Fanza  was  blessed 
with  a  good  appetite ;  but  the  ^'  pledge" 
of  his  greatness  put  a  physician  be- 
hind his  chair  to  touch  the  dishes  for 
removal  as  fast  as  they  appeared. 
Nature  rebelled  agfunst  the  absurdity ; 
his  greatness  was  nothing  to  him  if  it 
did  not  fill  his  stomach.  And,  with- 
out doubt,  the  satirist  meant  to  ridi- 
cule the  theories  of  over-abstemions- 
ness,  and  the  notions  of  unwholesome- 
ness  of  various  meats  and  potations. 
Moderation  is  the  measure  both  of  life 
and  of  its  pleasures.  But  this  serions 
reasoning  is  unnecessary;  common- 
sense  wants  it  not,  and  fanaticism  has 
but  a  deaf  ear. 

The  self-conceit,  the  self-landation 
of  these  society  people  is  the  remark- 
able feature  of  their  case.  They  make 
the  very  sunshine  of  the  earth  :  where 
their  footsteps  are  not,  aU  is  darkness. 
They  smile  satisfaction  like  angels, 
they  weep  like  angels,  not  always 
angels  of  pity.  Even  the  beantj  of 
Spring  leaves  the  country  to  shine  in 
their  May  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall. 
Who  has  not  read  poetic  descriptions 
of  May  mornings  ?  Who  has  not  felt 
the  reality  ?  May-day  of  the  fields  is 
but  a  poor  thing,  and  its  little  measure 
of  brightness  and  delight  is  taronght 
up  to  stand  beside  the  great  metnire 
of  the  society's  doings  on  that  daj^ 
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to  show  bow  little  it  is  in  comparison. 
Even  angels  come  to  their  May- day, 
to  take  a  new  pleasure  in  being  made 
to  ^^  burn  with  indignation  at  the  rod 
of  tyrants,"  and  now  "  shed  torrents 
of  tears  over  degraded  and  mined 
humanity."  Indignation  and  tears 
together  are  enough  to  ossify  any 
heart,  and  turn  these  visitants,  like 
Niobe,  to  stone. 


ti 


Poor  Niobe,  she  wept  so  long,  she  dried 
The  fountain  of  her  sorrows,  and  she  died; 
Her  heart  for  lack  of  moisture  turned  to 

l>onc. 
And    petrifying  tears    converted  flesh   to 

stone." 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  "strong 
im  pression"  of  t  he  real  visions  that  visit 
the  extra-poetic  brain  of  the  fine- 
writing  abstainers  of  the  Temperance 
Chronicle,  and  how  sweet  and  bit- 
ter tears  of  pity  and  burnings  of  in- 
dignation mingle  together,  and  excited 
men  and  women  dissolve  into  angels, 
and  angels  take  a  worse  presence  than 
belongs  to  them,  we  present  him  with 
such  a  description  of  a  May  morning 
that  we  are  sure  he  must  confess  he 
never  heard  the  like. 

"  Thi:  May  Mkktinqs  and  Total  Ab- 
STiNENtE.— OFall  the  seasons  in  the  year, 
Spring  is  the  most  delightful ;  and  of  all 
montliH,  May  is  the  most  enchanting. 
From  a  very  remote  antiquity,  May-day 
has  boon  hailed  by  all  u^cs  and  classes 
in  our  i.-'land.  Hut  the  last  half-centary 
has  added  to  the  charms  of  this  delightful 
period.  In  Britain,  May  is  not  merely 
the  month  of  hinging -birds  and  bloFSom- 
ini;  iiowern,  but  it  is  also  the  gala-day  of 
))]iilanthropy  in  our  great  metropolis ;  and 
tu  t<uch  an  extent,  that  London,  notwith- 
ptanding  its  darkuet^s  and  smoke,  actually 
vies  with  the  country ;  so  that  thousands 
are  ^^eon  leaving  their  homes,  and  quitting 
all  the  charms  of  rural  life  and  scenery, 
to  be  present  in  the  great  city  at  its  vari- 
ous anniversaries.  It  is  now  become  the 
spriiig-tid«  of  intellect,  oratory,  benevo- 
lence, and  pure  religion.  The  most  gifted 
proaihers  are  called  to  the  pulpit;  the 
most  elo<iuent  speakers  arc  invited  to  the 
platform,  and  arc  greeted  with  crowded 
audionocH,  libtening  ears,  intelligent  lookp, 
sympathetic  hearts,  and  applauding 
\oit'es. 

"One  of  the  mont  lovely  sights  this  side 
of  hoavi'ii  is  that  of  Kxeter  Hall  crowded 
with  devout,  religious,  and  philanthropic 
spirit",  all  touched  with  pity  for  human 
misery,  and  responding  to  the  thrilling 
appeals  wliich  are  addressed  to  their  feel- 


ings. Not  unfhsqaently  we  see  and  hear 
the  Christian  orator,  who  can  toaeb  every 
emotion  of  the  sonl  as  skilfully  as  David 
played  on  his  lyre,  and  thousands  of  be- 
nevolent minds  hurried  hither  and  thither 
at  pleasure  by  the  magic  spell  of  hia 
tongue.  Now  he  makes  them  bum  with 
indignation  at  the  rod  of  tyrants;  now 
they  shed  torrents  of  tears  over  degraded 
and  ruined  humanity;  now  they  stand 
aghast  with  horror  over  the  yavming 
gulf;  and  now  they  are  transported 
with  visions  of  millennium,  or  enter 
the  gates  of  paradise  with  the  grateful 
souls  whom  they  have  been  the  humble 
instruments  of  plucking  as  '  brands  from 
the  burning.'  We  have  heard  of  David 
charming  away  the  evil  spirit  of  Saul;  of 
the  eloquent  strains  of  a  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes;  of  the  dramatic  skill  of  a 
Garrick  and  Siddons;  but  our  May  meet- 
ings in  Exeter  Ilall  throw  all  these  into 
the  shade.  Angels  have  witnessed  much 
of  human  excitement,  pathos,  and  inspir- 
ation ;  but  the  anniversaries  of  our  vari- 
ous philanthropic  and  religious  societies 
exhibit  scenes  more  nearly  approaching 
to  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  the 
skies  than  anything  that  our  world  has 
developed  from  the  days  of  Adam  until 
now.  We  have  a  strong  impression  that 
the  angels  of  heaven  look  forward  to  our 
May  meetings  with  devout  pleasure,  and 
attend  them  with  deep  devotion." 

All  this  is  very  great  self-praiBe. 
When  we  read  anything  so  very  forced 
and  artificial,  it  is  fair  to  suspect  an 
object— the  strain  is  not  kept  up  for 
nothing ;  a  sketch  from  nature  of  a 
real  true  May  morning  on  any  part  of 
the  earth  has  no  resemblance  to  it. 
Funds  are  to  be  raised  by  excitement 
extraordinary,  and  dreary  fanatic  in- 
toxication to  be  brought  to  fever  heat; 
and  the  purse  of  £xeter  Hall,  present 
and  future,  to  be  filled.  So  that  after 
this  angelic  vision  of  all  delight,  we 
have  the  ;>er  coyitra — the  whole  world 
in  misery,  (so  little  good  done!) 
The  dissolving  view  of  the  happy 
l^lay-day  departs,  another  succeedls. 

"  We  have  before  us  ten  thonaand 
Amazons  on  fire,  and  we  could  send  th« 
life-boat  to  them  all  if  we  would  abandon 
our  bowls,  but  we  prefer  the  gratification 
of  a  vile  and  unnatural  lust  for  poifon,  to 
the  joy  of  rescuing  millions  fVom  perdi- 
tion." 

All  that  boasted  display  of  talent 
that  did  such  wonders,  ^^  gifted  preach- 
ers** and  "eloquent  speakers,"  and 
even  the  angela,  are  passed  away  as 
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analysed,  and  been  found  to  contain, 
out  of  twentj-four  ounces,  twenty- 
four  drachms  of  rectified  spirit.  It  is 
with  pain  we  subjoin  the  profane  and 
evasive  remarks  upon  this,  by  the 
editor  of  the  British  Temperance  Ad- 
vocate. 

**  We  were  aware  of  these  facts,  which 
simply  show  that  the  post-Christian  Jews 
have  used  both  kinds  of  wine,  as  the  pre- 
Christian  ones  probably  did  also.  It  is 
for  the  opponent  to  show  (who  needs  the 
supposed  fact  to  justify  his  custom)  that 
Christ  used  the  intoxicating  and  fer- 
mented wine,  rather  than  the  unfer- 
mented  and  t>ur€  'fruit  of  the  yine' 
(which  alcoholic  wine  is  not).  The  taw 
prohibits  ferment  and  fermented  things 
aeneraHy,  The  later  Jews  Umited  the 
law,  and  restricted  it  to  the  ferment  of 
com,*  making  a  fiction  that  the  juice  of 
grapes  did  noi  fermfnt  !  !  !  It  is  for  the 
opponent  again  to  show  that  Christ  fell 
into  thit  absurd  mistake,  and  made  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  If  he  did 
not,  then  he  must  have  belonged  to  that 
school  of  Jews  who  obserTed  the  Passover 
in  the  pure  product  of  the  vine. — Ed." 

The  words  we  have  marked  in  italics 
are  indecent  and  profane;  the  con- 
troversy itself  simply  silly.  Cue  or 
two  queries  we  should  think  would 
suffice  to  settle  the  matter.  If  the 
wine  was  unfermented,  why  was  that 
made  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  con- 
sidered old,  and  the  best  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  new  wine  and  old 
bottles,  and  the  bottles  bursting  ?  It 
is  stranger  still  that  this  passage 
should  have  l)een  overlooked  :  *^  John 
the  Baptist  came  neither  eating  bread 
nor  drinking  wine,  and  ye  say  he  hath 
a  devil.  The  Son  of  Man  is  come 
eating  and  drinking,  and  ye  say.  Be- 
hold a  gluttonous  mau  and  a  wine- 
bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners."     Alas  !  it  is  manifest  the 

?harisaical  spirit  is  not  quenched, 
'here  are  Pharisees  still  hard  to 
please.  There  is  still  the  finger  of 
scorn,  derision,  and  condemnation, 
pointed  at  harmlc-is  people,  and  the 
reproach,  if  not  of ''  glutton,"  of  wine- 
bibber. 

The  writers  of  these  temperance 
tracts  profess  to  be  great  lovers  of 
liberty,  they  are  not  idle  as  politi- 
cians.   On  the  late  proposal  to  repeal 


half  the  malt-tax,  thej  show  their 
political  views  of  liberty  and  of  law. 
They  would  have  property  pay  all 
taxes — that  is,  they  would  confis- 
cate. They  tell  us  that  every  man  is 
to  be  his  own  judge  as  to  a  law,  yet 
they  themselves  look  to  a  strength  to 
force  Parliaments  to  make  laws  very 
stringent,  of  obedience  to  which  none 
but  themselves  shall  be  judges. 

<<  We  will  ask  them  what  they  mean  by 
liberty.  They  will  tell  us,  the  right  of 
every  man  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  to 
gratify  his  own  wishes  in  any  way  he 
pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  break  the 
law.  We  will  reply  that  the  law  may  be 
wrong ;  and  that  true  liberty  oonsista 
rather  in  every  man's  following  his  own 
business  or  his  own  pleasure  in  any  way 
he  likes,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere 
with  the  property,  the  person,  and  the 

enjoyments  of  his  fellow-men 

Teetotallers  do  not  require  workhouses, 
gaols,  and  lunatic  asylums  ;  all  evidence 
shows  that  these  are  required  by  the 
victims  of  strong  drink  ;  and  shall  hard- 
working men  be  robbed  of  their  last 
shilling  in  order  to  pay  poor-rates  and 
county  and  borough  rates  for  such  I  The 
lovers  of  liberty  and  fair  play  must  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  question.'' 

Accordingly,  they  seriously  propose 
that  all  teetotallers  shall  be  exempt 
from  most  taxes.  They  are  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  poor-rates,  con- 
cluding that  they  are  all  the  result  of 
intoxication. 

**  Shall  our  honest  labourer,  artisan, 
and  mechanic,  be  prevented  from  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  toil  because  some 
of  their  neighbours  choose  to  gratify  tlieir 
drinking  propensities,  and  because  other 
neighbours  choose  to  lire  by  selling  the 
driuk  !  They  that  sell  and  they  that 
drink  ought  to  bear  the  consequences  of 
their  conduct  ;  whereas,  as  the  law  now 
is,  the  whole  weight  of  £7,000,000  a-year 
of  poor-rates,  and  of  endless  other  charges 
for  trials  of  offenders,  for  convict  ships 
and  penal  settlements,  falls  upon  the 
innocent.  No  !  true  liberty  for  all,  and 
justice  to  all,  will  not  permit  men  to 
make  their  gain  and  follow  their  pleasure 
by  endangering  the  others." 

Thus  it  should  seem  their  vehement 
exaggeration,  tyrannical,  if  they  could 
enforce  it,  runs  through  their  whole 
system,  even  into  politics ;  they  woold 


*  Tlie  modem  Jews  are  careful  about  the  Passover  wine,  l<st  '' oom-spirit  **  iheald 
bt  put  into  it,  as  with  the  adulterated  wines  of  commerce. 
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Bobject  the  klnsdom  to  them,  aod, 
under  the  banners  of  tempenmee, 
break  forth  as  teetotaller  Jack  Cades. 
Not  that  they  are  of  one  mind  in  any- 
thing ;  and,  give  them  role,  their  ciyil 
war  wonld  be  hideous.    Divisions  and 
subdivisions  would — and   there   are 
strong  indications  of  it— breed  fear- 
ful strife.    They  cannot  do  good  with- 
out spite.    Thus  they  have  their  oon- 
troversies— their  jealousies.    Strange 
to  say,   one  of  these  Jealousies  is 
directed    against   Sabbath    schools. 
They  are  mightily  vexed  that  they 
cannot  subdue  them.    They  establish 
their  ^'  Bands  of  Hope,"  make  pro- 
cessions for  children,  coax  them,  make 
them  awfully  conceited,  bnt  gain  few 
proselytes.     They  aocordinfny  issue 
a  frightful  account  of  the  doings  of 
Sabbath  schools.     We  have  a  few 
pages  before  us,  entitled  '*  Voices  from 
Prisons  and  Penitentiaries,  especially 
addressed  to  Patrons  and  Teachers  of 
Sabbath  Schools."    It  chiefly  consists 
of  the  experience  of  Mr  T.  B.  Smithies, 
^'a   zealous  and  efficient  Sabbath- 
school  teacher."    It  will  astonish  the 
reader,  perhaps,  not  a  little  to  learo, 
if  he  trusts  to  this  experience,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  zesl  to  work 
good,  the  effect  has  been  the  most 
complete  success— in  making  drunk- 
ardd.    Where  do  the  large  number  of 
criminals  come  from  who  crowd  our 
prisons  ?    Alas  I  from  these  Sunday 
and  Sabbath  schools.    This  is  no  idle 
conjecture,  no  surmise  of  ours,  no 
tampering  with  documents,  no  cook- 
ing statistics  on  our  part.    The  evi- 
dence is  plain  ;  it  speaks  for  itself;  It 
is,  as  we  said,  the   result  of  Mr 
Smithies*  experience  —  the   aealoni 
Sabbath-school  teacher ;  and  we  pre- 
sume he  is  the  author  of  the  few  pages 
before  us.    We  must,  however,  warn 
the  reader  not  to  believe 'that  aU 
Sunday  schools  are  included  in  the 
list  of  these  drunkard-mannfactories 
— we  have  plain  evidence  that  tboae 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  not  in 
the  number.     They  belong  to  the 
various  denominations  of  Dissent;  and 
we  would  also  in  charity  take  the 
wliole  account  with  some  drawback, 
and  not  determine  that  aU  are  dmnk* 
ards,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  who 
are  put  down  as  such.    Yet  there 
remains  enough  to  bring  these  Sabbath 
schools  seriouUy  under  coiialdeff«tkMi| 
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that  we  nay  vieir  the  aetvai  wMdng 
of  a  system  that  has  so  wide  a  sway. 
Mr  Byewater  Smithies  seems  to  be  ai 
veryamiaUe  man— perhaps  a  little 
crednlons,  a  little  simple,  sufficiently  sa 
to  be  not  a  little  imposed  upon,  espe* 
daily  when  the  pathetic  steam  can  ba 
got  up  to  a  sufficient  height  We  sea 
an  example  of  this  in  the  yeiy  flisti 
scene  in  which  he  is  hitroduoed  to  iiS| 
or  to  which  he  introdooes  the  reader. 

*  In  the  year  1847,  being  then  hi  Tod[| 
where  tiU  reoeatlj  he  raided^  he  baa 
oecasiott  te  visit  the  York  eitv  gaoL  On 
eni^Dg  in  conversation  with  some  of 
the  ^risonen^  eight  in  number,  he  reeof- 
niied,  to  his  deep  regret,  two  who  had 
formerly  been  fellow  Sanday  sehool 
teaehers,  and  two  others  who  had  loas 
been  aoholars  in  two  of  the  York  Sondaj 
sehooliy  with  whieh  he  was  aeqoainted. 
They  had  not  converted  long  before  every 
heart  teemed  affected,  and  tears  of  sorrow 
were  teen  falling  down  the  cheeki.  It 
was  an  afflsoting  mterview ;  and  the  snb- 
daed  expression  of  thankt  to  Mr  S.  fhr 
his  visit,  which  they  nttered  while  thak- 
ing  hands  throngh  the  iron  rails,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  mind.  Tnm 
tnbeeqneat  inquiries,  he  foond  that,ef  th» 
foor  individnals  above  named,  two  had 
been  committed  in  consequence  of  pnUio- 
honte  broilt,  and  the  other  two  for  eom-- 
mitting  robberies  whilst  under  the  lata- 
enee  ox  strong  drink." 

In  this  sentimental  quintette,  oi 
which  Mr  Smithies  was  the  Cory* 
phssns  of  lamentation,  he  exhibited 
bis  power  of  drawing  tears,  ad  fiM- 
tum^  horn  broilers  and  pickloeka^ 
Yet  this  is  not  very  snrprising— such 
characters   are  practised   hands  at 

gracUcal  Jokes;  and  It  may  fidrly 
e  snspected  that  they  were  playioff 
upon  the  experienced  Babbath-school 
tMcher*s  simplicity.   It  is  more  ehari* 
table  to  ^iew  the  seene  as  a  little  not 
nneommon  prison  pastime,  than  add 
to  the  other  guilt  of  the  prisoners  a 
de^    hypocrisy.     Vlrtnes    in    the 
breasts  of  criminals  being  aa  nnex- 
haosted  stock,  never  diminished  br 
dally  use,  are  ready  to  be  oaI>^ 
when  worth  while,  either  for 
or  for  profosskmal  practice, 
they  are  let  ont,  like  the  whids 
the  eave  of  iEdns,  they  msh  lii 
ftisiofr— the  more  firom  havlDf  < 
so  long  pent.    Quite  nnnsed  ^  ■ 
auj  passage,  thev  bust  out  v       - 
ddoffSy  and  nerer  now  wbetf  b 
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But  their  vices  are  a  conceDtrated 
essence,  and  bear  bat  one  name;  and, 
as  they  cannot  conceal  it,  they  make 
a  great  merit  of  confessing  it,  and 
think  to  hide  the  many  vices  nnder 
one  head,  and  conceal  a  multiplicity 
by  patting  forth  the  effect  for  the 
canse.  They  make  the  least  the 
greatest  of  their  offences,  and  the 
scapegoat  and  apology  for  them  all. 
This  is  an  old  trick — this  shifting  off 
personal  responsibility.  We  know 
who  is  that  evil  one  who  has  sug- 
gested it  to  a  class  of  religionists, 
and  all  culprits  are  too  ready  to  re- 
ceive it  for  the  deception  of  them- 
selves and  others.  Every  criminal 
sets  up  an  alias  and  an  aHbi  in  his 
own  person.  "I  was  not  in  my 
senses  when  I  did  it."  "  I  was  over- 
taken with  drink,  and  I  did  it."  "  I 
had  been  drinkijig,  and  did  not  know 
what  I  was  about ;  in  fact" — and  here 
comes  the  climax — "  /  was  not  my- 
self,''^ Thus  the  great  burthen  of  re* 
sponsibility  is  adroitly  shifted  off,  and 
hypocritical  shame  assumes  the  graces 
of  innocence,  that  true  repentance 
denies  and  knows  not.  Thus  drunk- 
enness becomes  rather  the  excuse 
for  vices,  than  accepted  as  a  vice  it- 
self. It  is  brutal  enough  *^  to  put  an 
enemy  in  the  mouth  to  steal  away  the 
brains ;"  but  to  ascribe  all  the  wicked- 
ness in  the  world  to  that  one  vice,  is 
to  come  to  a  false  conclusion.  Doubt- 
less it  is  often  the  origin,  and  often 
the  result,  of  crime.  Father  Mathew 
on  one  occasion  said  that  he  had  ad- 
ministered the  pledge  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  when  drunk.  They  came 
determined  to  give  up  their  vice;  but 
as  they  would,  in  the  goodness  of 
their  hearts,  part  friends,  they  first 
took  a  parting  glass,  and  a  good  one. 
This  was  reversing  the  appeal  '*  from 
Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober ;"  it  was 
from  Philip  sober  to  Philip  drunk. 
Bat,  to  return  to  Mr  Byewater 
Smithies.  "On  conversing  with 
them,  he  found,  to  his  astonishment 
and  grief,  that  fifteen  out  of  the 
seventeen  had  been  scholars  in  Sun- 
day schools  connected  with  almost 
every  religions  denomination."  On 
carefully  going  through  the  cases  of 
the  fifteen  who  had  l^en  scholars  in 
Sunday  schools,  ^^  ten  had  committed 
crimes  for  which  they  were  about  to 
be  transported ;  of  coarse,  while  under 


the  influence  of  strong  liquor.**  **  In 
one  ward,  out  of  fourteen  persons, 
thirteen  had  been  Sunday  scholars; 
in  another,  out  of  eleven,  nine  had 
been  Sunday  scholars.  In  a  third 
ward,  out  of  thirteen  persons,  ten  had 
been  Sunday  scholars,  and  two  of 
them  Sunday-school  teachers."  This 
is  the  result  of  an  extensive  inquiry. 
It  appears  that  out  of  10,861  inmates 
of  the  principal  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries of  our  country,  not  fewer  than 
6572  previously  received  instructions 
in  Sunday  schools.  A  *^  Reverend 
Professor  Finney,"  at  the  Tabernacle, 
Moorfields,  came  to  the ;  conclusion 
that,  of  the  inmates  in  a  great  number 
of  prisons  and  penitentiaries  in  this 
country,  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
males,  and  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  females,  had  been  in  Sabbath 
schools.  At  Glasgow  assizes,  ^^out 
of  seventy-one  criminals,  sixty- two 
had  been  connected  with  Sabbath 
schools."  The  catalogue  is  without 
end.  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  a 
master  of  a  school :  ^*  The  master  of 
a  large  day-school  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis  stated,  a  few  years  ago, 
that  on  examining  a  roll  contain- 
ing names  of  a  hundred  pupils,  he 
ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  ninety- 
one  of  them  had  become  drunkards." 
'^  Of  sixty  scholars  in  a  Sabbath 
school,  thirty  were  found  to  have 
been  mined  through  drink."  In 
matriculating  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  it  is  enjoined  that  the  acade- 
micians shall  not  encourage  Ipswich 
— we  never  knew  why — as,  if  there 
was  an  old  establishment  there,  it  has 
perished;  but  these  statistics,  from 
which  we  are  making  extracts,  supply 
a  sufficient  reason.  The  teaching 
must  be  very  bad,  and  the  Ipswichians 
very  abominable ;  for  of  them  it  is 
said,  "  out  of  fifteen  young  men  pro- 
fessing piety^  and  teachers  in  the  Sab- 
bath school,  nine  were  mined  through 
drink." 

An  aged  Sabbath- school  teacher  has 
the  courage  to  examine  **  unfortunate 
females,"  and  finds  them  to  have  been 
scholars. 

We  have  observed  that  temperance 
and  teetotal  societies  are  very  strenu- 
ous to  introduce  music  wherever  they 
can,  and  especially  among  the  young. 
The  propriety  of  the  songs  is  very 
questionable,  and  we  ha^e  given  one 
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specimen.  Sometimes  popular  tmies 
are  applied  to  hymns^-A  practice  of 
donbtful  good,  for  the  jonng  mind 
makes  an  amalgamation  of  both  sets 
of  words,  and  a  tertium  quid  between 
piety  and  something  worse  confounds 
decent  distinctions.  How  far  this 
mnsic  system  is  of  itself  an  intoxica- 
tion of  its  own  kind,  and  easily  slips 
into  an  intoxication  of  another  kind, 
does  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  societies.  It  may 
be  worth  their  while  to  make  some 
inquiry  on  this  subject. 

''A  few  months  ago  a  member  of  com- 
mittee visited  one  of  the  nnffinff-^oone 
in  Rochdale,  and  on  a  Saturday  efeniog^ 
about  eleven  o'clock,  he  observed  about 
sixteen  boys  and  girls,  seated  at  a  table 
in  front  of  the  stage ;  several  of  the  lads 
had  long  pipes,  each  with  a  glass  or  Jog 
containing  intoxicating  liquor,  and  no  Imi 
than  fourteen  of  the  number  were  mem- 
bers of  Bible  clatset  in  our  different  Son** 
day  schools.  There  they  sat,  listening  to 
the  most  obscene  songs,  witnessing  scenes 
of  the  most  immoral  kind,  and  spending 
the  interval  in  swallowing  liquid  fire. 
Tt  is  added  : '  These  sinks  of  iniquity  are 
thronged  with  old  Sunday  aeholan,  espe- 
cially on  Sabbath  eveninffi,  and  not  nnf^ 
quently  until  twelve  o'clock.'  Still  far- 
ther it  is  said :  '  The  appalling  results  of 
the  drinking  system  are  not  wholly  con- 
fined  to  the  children  in  our  schools;  many 
a  promising  teacher  has  fallen  a  victim."* 

Let  as  see  how  the  hymns  fare,  and 
if  they  are  always  piously  receiyed, 
remembered,  or  used — if  they  are  sure 
to  be  accompanied  by  religious  asso- 
ciations— if  they  may  not  be  over- 
done, and  the  singers,  rather  practised 
to  receive  than  to  allay  an  excitement, 
do  not  merge  from  one  fever  into 
another,  and  a  more  dangerous  cha- 
racter. Hear  an  account  of  this 
music-piety : — 

"  An  eye-witness  states:'  Three  youths^ 
members  of  Bible  classes,  were  stopped 
near  the  Eagle  Tavern,  City  Road,  and 
rebuked  for  boisterously  singing,  while  in 
a  state  of  partial  intoxication.  They 
were  singing  a  hymUf  which  they  had 
been  practising  for  singing  on  some  pub- 
lic occasion ;  the  burden  of  the  hymn  ma, 

*  There  is  a  happy  land,  bx,  bx  away !  * 

Another  eye-witness  declares  that  he  saw 
five  boys  and  girls,  all  under  fifteen  yean 
of  age,  who  were  romping  through  a  ttreeti 
leading  out  of  the  City  Road,  one  Sabbatb 
evening,  and  singing  the  well-known  lines: 
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'Jro^ehOdren  wffl  be thsn. 
Who  hava  aought  the  Lort  ^  pnyer, 
From  evety  Sabbath  adiooL 
Oh,  that  wUl  be-Jojihl,'  &e. 

Upon  inqniringy  he  found  that  they  had 
been  at  a  Sabbath  school  twice  tiiat  day, 
that  they  were  at  a  place  of  worship  in 
the  evening,  on  leaving  which,  in  their 
way  home,  they  had  turned  into  the 
'  Eagle/  and  taken  some  mixed  liquor  I" 
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Practising  for  singing  on  some  pnb* 
lie  occasion.*'    Here  is  the  mischief! 
We  have  noticed  in  the  '^BeporOl*' 
the  constant  display-processions  of 
children  with  banners — ^yonng  "  Bands 
of  Hope** — ^walking  through  crowded 
thoronghfareSf    with    mnsic    before 
them,  assuming  all  the  conseqaesoe 
of  their  position,  as  the  **  observed  ci 
all  observers  **--drinking  in  excite- 
ment and  self- approbation  in  the  yeary 
gir  they  breathe — ^little  paragons  it 
all  that  is  good,  satisfied  only  when 
they  attract  all  eyes  to  them.    Wbal 
is  the  natural  tendency  ?    They  must 
either  believe  they  have  been  con* 
verted  into  little  angels  on  earth,  or 
believe  it  not :  in  either  case  they  are 
the  worse.    Their  natures  will  rebel 
—will  tell  them  they  are  acUsg  a  Ua. 
They  must  be  fed  with  ezdtementt 
than  which  nothing  is  more  daogenms 
to  young  penons.     These  cUldren 
had  been  at  a  Sabbath  school  tidoe 
that  day,  and  at  a  place  of  worship  in 
the  evening,  on  leaving  which,  on  their 
w^  home,  they  had  turned  into  the 
'* Eagle,"  and  taken  some  "mixed 
liquor."  This  ia  no  more  than  any  per- 
son  of  common  sense  might  have  ex* 
pected.  How  vapid  must  be  the  cold- 
water  draught  of  duty  at  their  homes 
— they,  litUe  angels  of  the  processioii, 
in  homes  where  little  applause  may 
receive  them.   It  is  difficult  for  "  hoh^ 
children"  to  drop  down  from  thdr 
ecstasies  into  a  flat  and  dull  sobrie^. 
They  have  been  singing  of  soaring  all 
day  in  the  presence  of  thousands  mto 
regions  of  beatiflcation,  their  proper 
home.    It  is  no  wonder  if,  in  tlieir 
way  to  thefar  nngratifying  homeSi 
they  turn  in  to  borrow  wings  frcmi 
the  ''Eagle,"   that  they  may,   in 
their  hvmn  phrase,  ''go  to  uofy.** 
After  this,  tne  following  apdogetie 
inconsistent  will   come  upon  the 
reader  with  snrprise.    The  bit  of 
poetiy,  perhaps,  otai  amig  by  these 
holy  cliildreD,  most  have  toalted  them 
abm  all  tfadr  mon  hraiely  relation^ 
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as  *^  worthier  to  fill  the  breath  of 
fame." 

"  Let  none  who  listen  to  these  '  Voices' 
imagine  for  one  moment  that  they  have 
been  uttered  or  recorded  fVom  anything 
like  a  desire  to  depreciate  Sabbath 
schools  in  the  estimation  of  their  sup- 
porters. Depreciate  them !  No.  Those 
who  have  collected  this  evidence  haye 
laboured  too  long  and  too  zealously  in  the 
cause  of  Sabbath  schools  to  be  suspected 
of-any  such  desire. 

*  Thb  Sabbath  School  !    Earth  has  no  name 
Wortliier  to  fill  the  breath  of  fame ; 
The  untold  blessings  it  hath  Bh«d 
Shall  be  revealed  when  worlds  are  fled ! ' " 

For  a  moment  we  leave  the  chil- 
dren in  their  drunken  ecstatics,  and 
mount  a  little  higher.  ^^  Mr  James 
Teare,"  whose  very  name  may  draw 
sympathetic  tears  from  all  who  love 
weeping,  has  given  astounding  infor- 
mation— and  we  are  told  he  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  collecting  it — 
"  that  the  number  of  deacons  and  Sun- 
day-school superintcTidents  and  teachers 
engaged  in  the  traffic  of  strong  drink  in 
this  country  is  almost  incredible y 

Worse  and  worse :  "A  school 
connected  with  one  of  our  most  re- 
spectable congregations  in  the  country, 
has  a  wine  and  brandy  merchant  for 
its  superintendent ;  another  of  its  su- 
perintendents is  connected  with  the 
same  firm ;  another  of  its  most  influen- 
tial teachers  is  a  brewer;  and  for  many 
years  past  the  children  have  been 
treated  with  wine  at  their  annual 
gathering."  It  is  surprising  that  any 
man  daring  to  sell  wine  or  spirits 
should  venture  into  these  schools 
without  fear  of  being  torn  to  pieces ; 
but  we  forget  that  the  teetotallers 
have  not  yet  all  these  schools  under 
their  control.  Nor  can  the  society 
members  as  yet  venture  upon  calling 
on  the  police  to  eject  these,  we  dare 
say,  very  respectable  gentlemen. 
They  might,  however,  as  well  not 
give  win$  to  the  children  at  their  an- 
nual gatherings.  But  we  may  go  a 
little  higher  still.  The  Temperance 
Advocate  hints  at  something  not  quite 
decent  having  taken  place  at  an  ordi- 
nation in  Willis's  Rooms, 

"  Strong  Drink  at  Ordinations. — It 
18  a  sign  that  temperance  reformers  have 
not  done  their  work,  when  strong  drink 
is  introduced  at  Donations.  Cannot  our 
ministers  and  deacons  see  the  total  in- 
congruity of  these  things  with  the  solemn 


ceremony  in  which  they  take  part !  Mr 
George  Miller,  of  London,  has  made  a 
timely  exposure  of  what  recently  took  place 
at  Willis's  Rooms  on  the  ordination  of  an 
assistant  minister  of  Craven  Chapel ;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  those  who  used 
intoxicating  drink  on  that  occasion  must 
feel  ashamed  of  their  practice  when  they 
read  our  friend's  faithful  protest.  He 
has  done  them  friendly  service." 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  children  ; 
we  love  them  best,  the  innocent  vic- 
tims. Here  is  a  short  account  of  one 
of  their  processions ; — 

"  The  procession  was  marshalled  in 
order  shortly  after  one  o'clock,  the  adult 
members  of  the  various  temperance  so- 
cieties taking  the  lead,  preceded  by  a 
brass  band,  and  a  beautiful  banner,  in- 
scribed, '  Hull  Temperance  League,' 
'  United  we  Conquer  ; '  then  followed  an- 
other band  in  their  midst,  and  another 
banner,  inscribed,  '  Sixty-five  millions 
sterling  are  expended,  and  eight  million 
quarters  of  com  destroyed,  every  year,  to 
satidfy  the  drunken  appetite  of  English- 
men.'  Next  came  the  Band  of  Hope,  a 
long  procession  of  little  teetotal  boys  and 
girls,  numbering  perhaps  between  five 
and  six  hundred  ;  and  a  picturesque  sight 
they  presented,  carrying  in  their  hands 
little  gilt  banners  of  every  colour,  in- 
scribed with  pretty  little  temperance 
mottoes,  such  as  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,'  &o.  One  tired-looking 
little  fellow  carried  a  banner  with  the 
motto, '  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing  ; '  and 
another,  who  could  scarcely  totter,  bore  a 
fliVg  inscribed  '  Stand  firm.'  The  Band 
of  Hope  was  headed  and  followed  by  a 
band  of  music,  and  behind  it  a  large 
spreading  banner  of  ominous  hue,  on  the 
blackened  surface  of  wliich  was  inscribed, 
in  letters  of  white,  the  pointed  lesson  to 
the  moralist — *  Sixty  thousand  drunkards 
die  every  year;'  and  on  went  the  Bond  of 
Hope,  with  their  gay  little  fiags,  equalled 
in  brightness  only  by  their  own  beaming 
countenances  ;  ^and  as  the  procession 
faded  into  the  distance,  still  the  black 
banner,  with  its  terrible  motto,  loomed 
after  them,  suggesting  appropriately 
enough  that  if  sixty  thousand  dmnkarde 
die  e?ery  year,  it  were  well  indeed  to 
'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  it  shonld 
go.' " 

This  is  not  half  the  procession  ac- 
count. They  were  exceedingly  happy, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
black  banner.  Even  the  ^^  tired  little 
fellow  "  did  not  dare  to  be  "  weariad 
in  well-doing,"  though  it  was  rather 
cruel,  for  the  sake  of  the  wit  of  the 
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thing,  to  give  the  motto-banner  to  a 
tired-looking  little  fellow— and  *^$kmd 
firm "  to  a  child  who  could  scarcely 
totter.  We  can  only  suppose  the  pro- 
cessional arrangements  were  made  by 
the  indefatigable  "  Mr  TftYfy." 

We  remember  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  reading  an  account  of  one 
of  these  teetotal  gatherings  at  St 
Martin's  Hall,  of  which  we  took  a 
note  at  the  time.  We  thought  the 
power  of  water  in  producing  intoxica- 
tion quite  wonderful,  and  its  twofbld 
effect  of  love  and  hatred.  It  made 
Mr  Livesly  lively  beyond  measure  in 
the  vituperative  vein,  ferodousty  ex- 
hilarated to  make  wordy  assault  upon 
the  clergy  in  particular,  that  is,  not  of 
the  *^  denominations."  He  was  fol« 
lowed  by  our  friend  Mr  Swindlehnrst, 
of  trnstworthy  name,  who,  on  the  oc- 
casion, advertised  a  new  firm,  and 
himself  as  one  of  the  company,  '*  The 
Polishers  and  Smoothers  of  People  for 
a  better  world."  A  song  in  Welsh 
greeted  him  when  he  profemely  com- 
pared himself  to  John  the  Baptist; 
the  song,  like  an  incantation,  brought 
up  from  the  very  charnel-house  of 
drunkenness  one  Robert  Charnley, 
and  J.  Cattrel.  But  as  these  worthies 
of  the  old  pot  and  tankard  were  about 
to  vent  the  "  secrets  of  their  prison- 
house,"  the  meeting  grew  impatient, 
and  the  temperance  water-drinkers 
broke  out  into  the  utmost  extrava- 
gance of  vituperative  intoxication 
upon  the  press  and  the  clergy.  Voices 
were  tumultuous,  till  a  sweet  singer 
thonght  to  allay  it  by  the  charm  of 
music.  We  do  not  suppose  he  knew 
much  about  Socrates,  though  he  did 
what  that  sage  recommended  in  Uie 
Symposium,  "  Since  we  are  in  such 
a  hurry,"  said  he,  *^to  speak  alto- 
gether at  once,  let  us  sing  together." 
The  intemperate  temperance  fever  was 
thus  for  a  while  allayed ;  but  it  tnoke 
out  again,  so  that  the  prudent  chair- 
man dissolved  the  meeting  at  the  ine* 
briate  hour  of  half- past  ten.  '*  There 
is  nothing  like  water,"  said  Pindar ; 
but  he  did  not  keep  closely  to  lus  text* 
for  he  launched  off  to  the  praise  of 
something  he  liked  better.  So  violent 
are  these  water-drinkers  and  wine- 
haters,  that  one  might  almost  be  in- 
duced to  think  a  little  wine,  not  only 
good  for  *^  the  stomach's  sake,''  bnt 
to  keep  down  to  a  sober  gravity  and 


decency  that  veiy  rode  state  of  animal 
spuits  which  keeps  water-drinkers  in 
perpetual  irritation.  Wisel v  did  Cato 
tinge  his  severe  forehMd  wiUi  wine. 

We  want  to  have  a  word  or  two 
more  to  say  about  these  Sunday  and 
Sabbath  schools.  The  astonished  Mr 
Smithies  says : — 

^  These  are  appalling  r  ACTS.  And  when 
it  is  thus  fbnnd  tiiat  so  laige  a  proportioii 
of  young  men  and  women,  who  ha?e  been 
oonriet«d  of  erimes  for  which  they  were 
oonsigned  to  prisons,  or  pUoed  in  p«ii- 
tentiaries,  were  onoe  soholars  in  SablNith 
sohoolSy  the  qaestioa  nainrally  arises^ 
what  is  ikt  came  of  tUs !  Upon  p.iunainf 
the  inqoiry,  it  has  been  aimo^  uniformbf 
found  that  tkai  whioh  is  the  most  proliA 
souree  of  erime  in  this  oonntry,  namely, 
THE  USB  OF  iinoxiCATiiie  LiquoKS,  has 
been  the  eanse  of  so  many  Sabbath-sehoel 
seholars  becoming  criminals." 

It  is  not  surprising  if  he  is  led  to 
the  following  conclusion : — 

'^  Having  been  olBcially  engaged  for 
many  years  in  Sabbath  schools,  the  sbore 
piinAil  fitet  has  led  me  to  fear  that  there 
it  9<m€jUigrafit  d^iaeney  in  ourSabbtA" 
uhocl  liiitioa ;  and  I  fbel  the  importsaee 
of  bringhig  the  siifcj^et  nnder  the  seriew 
consideration  of  my  ftUow-labonxecnk  wiHi 
a  riew  to  the  adoption  of  mote  ewisail 
practical  steps  for  the  preTontion  of  eriaw 
amongst  those  children  who  are  now  being 
taught  in  Sunday  schools." 

The  main  question,  then,  is,  What 
is  this  deficiency  ?  It  should  seem  the 
children  are  tanght  hymns — to  put  on 
religions  ecstasies— to  abhor,  not  so 
mudi  wickedness,  as  the  wicked  aU 
aronnd  them,  who  are  oondemned  and 
exdnded  from  their  privileges.  They 
are  taught  everything,  it  seems,  bnt 
what  they  should  be  taught— real, 
hmafide^  substantia],  wholeiome  tem- 
perance. Mr  Smithies  asks  tiie  scholar 
criminals  if  their  teachers  bad  never 
warned  them  against  drinkhig?  *^He 
invariid)ly  rec^ved  the  same  answer, 
*No«  ur,'"— -(rather  extraordinaiT, 
conudraing  all  these  processions,  the 
awfnl  bladL  banner,  and  the  several 
mottoes :  bnt  let  that  pass).  He  can 
do  no  otherwise  than  condnde  that 
there  is  *'  wme  Jh^rani  d^fiektneff  in 
cur  Sabbadk-eOooi  tmHon/'  Mr 
Smithies  haa  proved  bis  case.  He  la 
no  misanthropist.  He  wonld  not 
make  out  a  bad  case  if  he  eonld  help 
it;— no  man  is  endowed  with  more 
tendemeis,  eqwdally  on  the  ilda  ef 
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pious  sentimentalism.  He  loves  no 
liquor  so  well  as  the  tears  of  sinners. 
There  are  persons  who  bestow  a  ten- 
derness on  criminalSf  which  saffering 
innocence  cannot  obtain.  It  does  not 
reach  the  gennino  excitement  point. 
With  him  an  Irish  boy  condemned  to 
transportation,  is  "  a  poor  Irish  boy." 
Bat  of  one  thing  he  is  sure :  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Sunday  and  Sabbath 
schools  has  but  one  efficiency — that  of 
making  drunkards.  True,  he  burns  with 
seal ;  but  he  tries  his  corrective  vir- 
tue in  the  cool,  and  conviction  comes. 
It  was  in  a  frigid  atmosphere  —  the 
volcano  of  his  breast,  like  Hccla,  loved 
the  icy  regions— it  was  "on  the  cold 
flags,  in  one  of  the  cells  in  York 
Castle,"  the  resolve  and  **  solemn  pro- 
mise "  came.  He  rushed  forth  with 
a  determination,  like  Hecia,  to  throw 
up  everything — all  moderation,  all 
rois-namcd  temperance ;  to  reduce 
himself  to  the  cinders  and  ashes  of 
total  abstinence ;  to  forsake  teaching 
to  be  "  temperate  in  all  things,"  and 
substitute  to  be  temperate  in  nothing. 
To  descend  to  a  lower  level — we  take 
his  account — there  is  some  deficiency. 
What  is  it  ? — where  is  it  ?  Our  own 
observation,  aided  by  Mr  Eyewater 
Smithies*  experience,  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  snbject.  Thus,  then,  we 
Tenture.  We  fear  that  there  has  been 
a  total  abstinence  of  that  wholesome 
teaching  of  duties  to  which  young 
minds  should  be  trained — that  the  feel- 
ings are  made  everything — that  there 
is  too  marked  a  distinction  between 
beinggood  "God- ward"  and  good  man- 
ward.  There  is  abundance  of  intoxica- 
tion in  the  world,  with  a  total  absti- 
nence from  spirituous  drink.  We  fear 
not  to  say,  that  a  system  of  excite- 
ment, and — not  the  least  dangerous — 
of  quasi  -  religious  excitement,  may 
sow  mischief  in  the  mental  and  bodily 
growth  of  youth.  When  children  are 
encouraged  to  indulge  in  ecstatic 
visions  of  being  caught  up  in  a  dreamy 
bewilderment  into  the  heavens,  and 
commune  there,  with  holy  children 
like  themselves,  the  descent  to  earth, 
and  the  daily  irksome  duties  and 
homely  occupations,  is  too  irksome  to 
be  steadily  pursued.  They  must  be 
discouraged,  and  become  incapable  of 
submitting  to  other  people^s  tempers, 
and  of  regulating  their  own.  But  this 
is  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 


capable  of  this  spiritual  realisation. 
But  who,  knowing  anything  of  the 
world ,  will  say  that  they  ar«,  for  a  conti- 
nuance, or  for  any  practical  religious 
good  ?  Pride  and  self-sufficiency  take 
place  of  humility  and  obedience,  and 
they  are  likely  to  grow  up  out  of  humour 
with  all  the  actualities  of  life.  It  is 
mischievous,  in  the  highest  degree, 
that  these  gentlemen  of  Temperance 
and  Teetotal  Societies  should  pounce 
upon  children,  for  the  sake  of  the  pic- 
turesque (which  they  speak  of)  in  their 
processions,  to  act  the  parts  of  smirk- 
ing sentimentalism,  to  strut  before  the 
admiring  crowds  as  **  holy  children." 
Teaching  them,  too,  to  perk  in  piety, 
and  prate  familiarly  of  crowns  that 
aged  and  long-sufi*ering  saints  and 
martyrs  have  shrunk  from  claiming. 
Professing- pieit/  scholars  either  feel  or 
don't  feel  the  ecstatic  hymns  they  are 
taught:  if  they  do,  how  shall  the 
excitement  be  kept  up  with  any  hope 
of  safety  to  themselves?  if  they  do 
not,  they  are  learning  the  language  of 
habitual  hypocrisy,  which  will  very 
easily  slide  into  their  morals  and 
manners.  They  will,  of  themselves* 
seek  how  to  keep  up  the  steam.  In- 
toxication of  some  kind  or  other  must 
be  had ;  for  the  collapse,  the  cold  fit, 
is  a  misery  not  to  be  borne.  There  is 
an  "  Eagle  Tavern  "  by  every  road* 
and  the  devil  is  at  hand  to  shift  the 
music  or  the  words,  to  substitute  the 
song  for  the  hymn,  and  too  probably 
retain  the  hymn,  and  suggest  the 
blasphemy.  Excitement  may  be  drawn 
out  of  any  tune.  But  is  there  no  de- 
ficiency in  moral  teaching?  Is  there 
no  preference  given  to  quasi -religions 
feelings  over  moral  duties?  Such,  then, 
are  the  Sunday  and  Sabbath  schools, 
of  which  Mr  Eyewater  Sniithies  gives 
so  lamentable  an  account.  But  they 
are  not  all  the  Sunday  and  Sabbath 
schools  in  the  country;  and  we  ear* 
nestly  entreat  all  managers  of  schools 
not  to  allow  their  scholars  to  be  drawn 
into  this  temperance  intemperate  vor- 
tex ;  and,  with  this  object,  we  have 
taken  some  pains  to  lay  open  to  them 
this  manifest  source  of  irredeemable 
evil.  We  do  not  mean,  be  it  clearly 
understood,  to  say  a  word  In  dispa- 
ragement of  Sunday  and  Sabbath- 
school  teaching  as  a  system.  The 
very  promise  of  all  good  that  Is  in 
them,  has  not,  it  should  seem,  escaped 
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the  ejc  of  him  who  sowed  tares  among 
the  wheat.  We  do  not  even  condemn 
the  schools  that  Mr  Smithies  has  con- 
demned, for  all  the  sins  he  lays  to 
their  charge.  We  know  too  well  to 
be  short  of  an  absolute  teetotaller  is, 
with  sach  as  Mr  Smithies,  to  be  given 
over  to  drunkenness.  We  wonld  fain 
keep  warm  in  our  hearts  a  little  more 
charity  for  these  schools  than  Mr 
Smithies  would  allow  us.  Nor  let 
it  be  supposed  that  we  object  to 
teftiperance  societies,  such  as  they 
may  be,  and  as  some  possibly  are — 
we  would  do  our  utmost  to  suppress 
drunkenness.  Nay,  we  (always 
meaning,  by  this  usual  plural,  the 
individual  writer)  belong  ourselves  to 
a  Temperance  Society — be  not  sur- 
prised, good  reader — yes!  a  Temper- 
ance Society,  and,  as  we  believe,  the 
best  in  the  kingdom — The  Church  of 
England.  There  is  no  teaching  there, 
in  her  old-fashioned  beautiful  cate- 
chism, of  a  religion  that  is  of  a  Babel- 
confusion  of  tongues,  intermingled 
with  notions  of  ^^  kingcraft  and  priest- 
craft," and  controversial  hatreds,  in 
place  of  charity  and  patient  love. 
Where  that  catechism  is  taught, 
scholars  cannot  say  they  are  not 
warned  against  drunkenness.  It  docs 
not,  it  is  true,  teach  total  abstinence 
from  anything,  but  from  evil.  It  is  a 
safeguard,  in  education,  as  far  as 
teaching  can  go,  against  drunkenness, 
against  every  vice,  against  every  crime. 
Mr  Smithies  exhibits  a  frightful  list  of 
thieves  and  drunkards,  and  probably 
still  more  guilty  criminals,  and  he  com- 
plains of  a  deficiency  in  the  mode  of 
tuition  in  the  Sunday  and  Sabbath 
schools  which  have  come  under  his  ex- 
perience. We  would  recommend  bim 
to  try  our  schools.  Drunkards  and 
thieves  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  in  spite 
of  the  Catechism ;  but  no  one  can  say 
that  it  docs  not  teach  to  abstain  from 
sins  of  every  kind.  For,  besides  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  duty  to  God, 
and  duty  to  one^s  neighbour,  as  in- 
culcated in  them,  is  simply  explained, 
as  it  is  said,  so  as  *^  to  be  understanded 
by  children  and  common  people."  Let 
us  direct  Mr  Smithies'  and  other 
folk's  attention  to  a  few  words  only 
from  the  Catechism,  on  our  duty  to 
our  neighbour,  and  let  him  consider 
if  the  child's  answers  be  not  a  better 
teaching  than  pride-making  ecstaslee 


and  feverish  feelings.  As  to  ^\  duty 
to  my  neighbour,"  the  child  thns 
answers :  "  To  order  myself  lowly 
and  reverently  to  all  my  betters.  To 
hurt  nobody  by  word  nor  de^.  To 
be  true  and  just  in  all  my  dealings. 
To  bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in  my 
heart.  To  keep  my  hands  from  pick- 
ing and  stealing,  and  my  tongue  from 
evil-speaking,  lying,  and  slandering. 
To  keep  my  body  in  temperance, 
soberness,  and  chastity.  Not  to  covet 
nor  desire  other  men's  goods,  but  to 
learn  and  labonr  truly  to  get  mine 
own  living,  and  to  do  my  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall  please 
God  to  call  rae."  In  teaching  thdr 
duty  towards  Grod,  there  are  no 
ecstasies  enjoined.  All  must  have 
what  they  can  digest  to  their  own 
health.  The  plain  answers  to  the 
plain  questions  of  the  Catechism  are 
far  better  than  hymns,  which  lift  np 
the  little  souls  far  above  their  ^'  order* 
log  themselves  lowly  and  reverenUy." 
Such  «'  holy  children  "  as  Mr  Smithies 
has  described  to  ns  are  not  likely  to 
acknowledge  any  to  be  their  ^^  betters.*^ 
Kow-a-days  a  diild  is  not  allowed 
to  **  think  as  a  child."  He  must  have 
^^  strong  meats  "  when  he  should  baTe 
*^  milk  for  babes."  He  must  have  vi- 
sions of  angel-robes  and  angel-wings, 
and  wake  out  of  his  dream  to  put  on 
rags  and  loathe  them ;  and  thns  will 
he  grow  up  into  a  sour  discontent  of 
that  "  state  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  him." 

We  most  seriously  and  earnestly, 
nay,  solemnly,  warn  all  people  agaLmit 
this  new  tuition  as  a  substitute  for 
the  old.  No  good  can  come  of  it; 
and  we  entreat  the  very  societies  on 
whose  doings  we  have  so  fredy  com- 
mented, to  take  a  calm  review  of 
their  own  proceedings,  and  not  to 
think  every  one  an  enemy  who  tells 
them  a  tmtb,  however  severely,  or 
however  nnpalataMe  to  them.  It  is 
painful,  we  know,  to  be  brought  to 
a  conviction  that  we  have  worse  than 
wasted  time  in  error—that  we  have 
been  practically,  while  meaning  welli 
promoting  eviL  But  it  is  a  conditloii 
of  our  natural  infirmity;  let  not  a. 
mote  of  that  infirmity  so  enlarge 
itself  in  the  moral  eye,  that  it  shall* 
no  longer  see  tmtb,  jplidn  and  vidble 
to  every  other  eye.  We  have  thovghl 
it  oar  ImperativiB  duty  to  emjiloy  ertfj 
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argument,  and  nse  every  vein,  of 
serionsness  or  of  ridicule.  A  great 
evil  is  to  be  put  down,  and  wo  un- 
hesitatingly uso  every  legitimate 
weapon  in  the  warfare.  We  con- 
tend not  for  a  moment  against  the 
good  the  societies  do,  but  against 
the  manifest  evils  which  fearfully 
preponderate  over  the  good.  We  join 
them  fully  in  any  proper  appeals  to 
tho  Government.  Becr-honses  and 
gin-palaces,  as  they  are  now,  are 
moral  pest-houses :  they  want  severe 
regulation.  We  know  not  how  to 
think  decently  of  this  our  Government, 
while  notorious  haunts  of  thieves, 
prostitutes,  murderers,  are  almost 
protected,  and  brutalities  increase. 
The  police  reports  make  up  a  history 
of  disgrace  to  any  Grovemmcnt.  The 
fact  is,  the  whole  law  of  punishment 
has  been  relaxed.  We  carry  notions 
of  liberty  to  an  absurdity — we  would 
almost  say,  to  a  crime.  Such  brutes 
as  Cannon,  and  others  like  him,  ought 
to  be — nor  are  we  ashamed  to  write 
the  word — slaves:  they  put  themselves 
oat  of  humanity's  pale.  Culprits  of 
almost  all  descriptions  are  cowards. 


The  old  bodily  punishments  were 
not  altogether  unsalutary — at  least, 
they  tended  to  keep  society  in  some 
safety.  A  good  bastinado  would 
often  have  more  terror  than  a  pri- 
son— ay,  even  more  than  transporta- 
tion. But  when  we  read  of  the 
*^  garotte  **  in  the  streets— the  stab- 
bings,  the  cruel  mutilations,  butcheries 
sometimes  short  of  death,  and  some- 
times not,  and  are  certain  that  the 
names  and  haunts  of  these  monsters 
who  commit  the  savagery  are  "v^U 
known,  and  see  the  comparative  im- 
punity that  meets  them — we  feel 
that  something  is  wanted  in  onr 
home  government.  Here,  at  least, 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  protec* 
tion.  Beer-houses  and  gin-palaces 
foster  these  scoundrels  ana  their 
crimes,  without  doubt :  not  that  Uiey 
are  the  drunkards ;  the  drunkards  are 
their  victims,  and  enticed  into  these 
dens.  Your  thorough  villain  is  a  cool 
man ;  he  goes  unintoxicated  to  his 
work.  Let  Temperance  Societies 
wisely  direct  their  movements,  and 
they  shall  have  onr  best  wishes  and 
support. 


JOHN  rintoul;   or,   TlIE   FRAGMENT  OF  THE  WRECK. 


PART  II.— CDAPTER  VIII. 


The  Juno  sun  is  shining  into  Mrs 
Rintoul's  family  room.  Though  he 
is  no  longer  captain  of  his  own  sloop, 
her  husband  is  to  be  mate  of  a  con- 
siderable schooner;  so  Euphie,  after 
a  long  interval  of  fretting  and  repin- 
ing, has  made  herself  tolerably  con- 
tent. A  great  sea-chest  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  Euphie,  long 
ago  startled  out  of  all  her  little  graces 
of  invalidism,  stoops  over  it,  packing 
in  its  manifold  comforts.  The  loss  of 
the  sloop  has  deprived  them  of  all 
their  property,  but  it  has  added 
scarcely  any  privation  to  their  daily 
life,  even  though  John  has  been  so 
long  ashore ;  and  now  that  he  is  once 
more  in  full  employment,  Euphie  does 
not  veil  her  pretensions  to  those  of 
any  skipper^s  wife  in  Elie.  As  for 
the  grief  attendant  on  their  loss,  it 
touched  her  only  by  sympathy,  and 
her  few  natural  tears  were  neither 
bitter  in  their  shedding  nor  huxl  to 
wipe  away.    Her  baby  thrives,  her 


husband  has  been  at  home  with  her 
for  a  far  longer  time  than  she  could 
have  hoped,  and  Euphie,  as  wilful  a 
little  wife  as  ever,  goes  about  her 
house  with  undiminished  cheerfulness, 
and  is  conscious  of  no  shadow  upon 
her  sunny  life. 

And  as  she  lays  in  these  separate 
articles  of  Jobn^s  comfortable  ward- 
robe— each  in  its  proper  place — 
Euphie^s  gay  voice  now  and  then 
makes  a  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  the 
great  chest,  and  anon  comes  forth 
again,  as  clear  and  as  fresh  as  a  bird's. 
You  can  almost  fancy  there  will  be 
a  lingering  fragrance  about  these 
glistening  home-made  linens,  when 
the  sailor  takes  them  out  upon  the  seas 
— and  that  even  the  rough  blue  sea- 
jacket,  and  carefully-folded  Sabbath 
coat,  must  carry  some  gladsome  re- 
miniscence of  the  pretty  face  and 
merry  voice  bending  over  them  like 
embodied  sunshine. 

*^£h,  lassie,  it^s  a  braw  thing  to 
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had  naething  to  do  but  to  choose,  wi' 
a'  the  yoang  lads  firae  lArgo  to  Kin-, 
nacher  courting  at  ye.  And  many  a 
time  I've  wondered,  in  my  ain  mind, 
I'm  sure,  that  ye  took  up  wi'  a  dooce 
man  like  John  Rlntonf  at  the  last* 
when  ye  might  have  jost  waled  oat. the 
bonniest  mi  in  Fife;  but  Nannie's 
had  nae  joes  to  speak  of,  as  I  was 
saying,  a'  her  days— and  Nannie'a 
weel  enough  in  her  looks,  but  she'a 
far  mair  like  your  faiUier's  side 
of  the  house  wan  mine;  and  a' 
thegether,  considering  how  anld  she 
is,  and  the  misfortune  that's  happened 
to  the  fiunily,  it  sets  her  veiy  ill  to  bo 
so  nice,  when  she  might  get  a  house 
of  her  ain,  and  be  weel  settled  hersel, 
and  a  credit  to  a'  her  kin." 

"If  I  were  Nannie,  I  would  take 
nae  offer  under  the  fourtii  or  fifth  at 
the  very  soonest,"  said  her  sister. 
*'The  lads  should  learn  better— and  if 
they  get  Uie  very  first  they  ask^  and 
the  very  ane  they're  wanting,  whai 
are  they  to  think  but  that  the  lasaiea 
are  Just  widting  on  them  ?  and  its  hae- 
thing  but  that  that  makes  sudi  ill-wil]|y 
men.  Set  them  up  1  But  they  didna 
get  mnckle  satisfaction  out  of  me.** 

"  Weel,  Euphie,"  said  Mrs  Bae- 
bum,  unconvinced,  but  with  resigna^ 
tlon,  *'  I  didna  say  I  would  take  your 
faither  the  first  time  he  askit  me, 
mysel,  and  there  was  a  lass  in  Anster 
that  had  had  the  refusing  o'  him  be- 
fore that ;  but  there's  no  mony  men 
mair  ill-wilTy  or  positive  about  their 
ain  gate  thui  whiftt  Samuel  Baebum 
is  this  day,  though  ane  might  hae 
thought  he  had  the  pride  gej  weel 
taken  out  of  him  in  respect  of  womeor 
folk ;  but  you  see  Tm  no  easy  in  my 
mind  about  Nannie.  Nae  doubt  she 
might  be  vexed  in  a  neighbourly  waj 
for  the  loss  of  the  twaltintonls  and 
Andrew  Dewar,  forby  what  was  na^ 
tural  for  the  sloop  gaun  doun,  wi'  a' 
our  gear;  but  it's  a  different  thing 
behig  vexed  for  ither  folk  and  monm^ 
ingfor  ane's  ain  trouble ;  and  I'm  sura 
the  way  she's  been,  night  and  daji 
ever  smoe,  is  liker  Kirstin  Beatoui'a 
daughter  than  mine.  I'm  no  im^ 
dear  in  my  ain  mind  bnt  what  it's  a* 
for  Fatie  BintouL" 

Euphie  had  lifted  herself  out- of  the 
chest,  and  now  turned  round  iKth 
some  interest  to  her  mother.  ^I 
TroaUna  say,"  said  MnBinUml,  aOcr 


hae  a  light  heart,"  said  Mrs  Baebum, 
shaking  her  head  as  she  came  in,  and 
sitting  down  heavily  in  Enphie's  arm- 
chair with  a  prolonged  sigh ;  "  after 
a'  yoaVe  gane  through  too,  puir 
bairal" 

Enphie  takes  the  compliment  quite 
unhesitatingly — for  it  does  not  occur 
to  the  spoiled  child  and  petted  wife, 
that,  after  all,  she  has  gone  through 
nothing  at  all. 

^^  Its  nae  gaid  letting  down  folk's 
heart,"  says  Euphie,  with  some  com- 
placence. "  For  my  part,  I  think  its 
uathankfnl  to  be  aye  minding  folk's 
trials :  ane  shoald  feel  them  at  the 
time,  and  be  done  with  them — ^that's 
my  way." 

"  I  wish  Nancy  had  just  your 
sense,"  said  the  mother.  "  It  ought 
to  have  been  very  little  trial  to  her 
a'  this,  by  what  it  might  have  been 
to  yon ;  bat  just  see  how  she's  ta'en 
it  to  heart — ^I  wish  you  would  speak 
to  her,  Enphie.  Here's  a  decent  lad 
coming  after  her,  and  easy  enough  to 
see,  alter  such  a  loss  in  the  family, 
that  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  get 
her  weel  married,  and  her  twenty 
years  aald,  and  never  had  a  lad,  to 
speak  of,  before— and  yet  she'll  nae 
mair  look  the  side  of  the  road  he's  on, 
than  if  he  was  a  black  man  I " 

"  Is't  Robert  Horsburgh,  mother?" 
asked  Enphie,  eagerly. 

"It's  a  stranger  lad  that  hasna 
been  lang  about  the  Elie;  he's  ta'en 
the  new  lease  of  the  Gimel  farm  fiH)m 
Sir  Robert,  and  they  say  he's  famish- 
ing a  grand  house,  and  a'  thegether 
a  far  bigger  man  than  Nancy  has  ony 
right  to  look  for — a  decent-like  lad 
too,  and  steady  and  weel  spoken; 
bat  as  for  giving  him  encouragement, 
I  might  as  weel  preach  to  Ailie  Rin-r 
toal's  speckled  hen  as  to  Nannie  Bae- 
bum." 

"  'Deed,  I  see  nae  call  she  has  to 
set  him  up  with  encouragement,"  said 
the  beauty,  slightly  tossing  her  head. 
"  If  he's  no  as  mnckle  in  eamest  as  to 
thole  a  naysay,  he's  nae  man  at  a' ; 
and  I  wouldna  advise  Nancy  to  have 
ony  thing  to  do  with  him.  Do  ye 
think  I  ever  gaed  out  of  my  roaidi 
mother,  to  encourage  John?" 

"  Ay,  Enphie,  my  woman,  it's  a' 
your  ain  simplidty  that  thinks  a'body 
as  guid  as  yoursel,"  said  lira  Baor 
barn,  shaking  her  head ;  ^*  bnt  yon 
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a  considerable  pause.  '^  I  did  tell  bim 
ance  he  was  courting  our  Nanny,  and 
his  face  turned  as  red  as  scarlet ;  and 
she  has  been  awfu'  sma^  and  white  and 
downcast  ever  sinsjne; — I  wouldna 
say — poor  Nannie !  I  would  gie  her 
a'  her  ain  gate,  and  no  fash  her, 
mother,  if  I  was  you,  till  she  comes 
to  hersel  again ;  for  Nannie's  awfu* 
proud — far  prouder  than  me — and 
would  cut  off  her  finger  before  she 
would  own  to  caring  about  onybody 
that  hadna  said  plain  out  that  he 
cared  for  her." 

And  Mrs  Raeburn   received   her 
daughter's  counsel  with  long  sighs 


and  shakings  of  the  head,  as  she  had 
begun  the  conversation. 

*^  They  say  a  bad  bairn's  a  great 
handfu','*  said  the  perplexed  mother, 
disconsolately,  ^^  but  Tm  sure  it  canna 
be  onything  to  the  care  and  trouble 
of  lassies ;  and  twa  maur  set  on  their 
ain  will — though  I'm  no  meaning  ony 
blame  to  you,  Euphie — a  puir  woman 
never  was  trysted  with.  I'm  sore, 
when  I  was  Nannie's  age,  I  was  at 
my  mother's  bidding,  hand  and  fit, 
the  haill  day  through — though  I  was 
just  gaun  to  be  married  mysel — bnt 
nae  doubt  you  take  it  firae  your 
faither ! " 


CHAPTER  IX. 


**  A  weel-stockit  mailin,  himsel  for  the  Inirtl, 
And  marriage  off-liand,  was  hU  proffer ; " 

but  Agnes  Raeburn  stands  before  him 
with  a  painful  flush  upon  her  face,  and 
an  uneasy  movement  in  her  frame : 
a  host  of  many •  coloured  thoughts  arc 
flitting  through  her  bewildered  mind, 
and  her  silence,  though  it  is  the  silence 
of  painful  confusion  and  perplexity, 
encourages  him  to  go  on.  It  is  a  July 
night — soft  twilight  following  close 
upon  a  gorgeous  sundown — and  up  in 
the  pale  clear  languid  sky  the  cres- 
cent moon  floats  softly,  dreamily, 
where  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  map  its 
coarse,  or  anything  but  the  gentlest 
summer- breath  to  send  it  gliding  on. 
In  the  west  the  rich  clouds,  all  purple 
and  golden,  crowd  together  and  build 
themselves  up  in  glowing  masses  from 
the  very  edge  of  the  water.  You  can 
fancy  them  the  falling  powers  and 
nobilities  of  some  one  of  the  world's 
great  climax-times,  and  that  this  little 
silver  boat,  slowly  drawing  near  to 
them,  contains  the  child  bom,  the 
bringer-in  of  the  new  world.  All  un- 
conscious is  the  infant  hero,  singing 
and  dreaming  as  he  comes ;  but  the 
cowering,  fallen  glories,  whose  day  is 
past,  are  aware,  and  here  and  there  a 
calm  spectator-star  looks  out  and 
watches,  holding  aside  the  veil  of 
this  great  evening  which  encloses  all. 
Bnt  the  dreamer  of  the  heavens  is 
silent,  and  all  this  mortal  air  is  full 
of  the  voices  of  the  sea.  It  is  not 
laughter  now,  nor  is  it  music.  If  you 
would  convey  into  sound  the  smile  of 
innocent,   surprised   delight,    which 


plays  upon  childish  faces  often,  yoo 
could  not  give  it  expression  better 
than  by  this  ripple,  breaking  upon 
rocks,  and  beds  of  sand  and  pebbles, 
and  dimpling  all  over  with  quiet 
mirth  the  pools  upon  the  beach. 
Accustomed  as  your  ear  may  be,  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  an  answering 
smile  to  the  fresh,  sweet  murmur,  so 
full  of  wonder  and  childlike  joyousness, 
which  runs  along  these  creeks  and 
inlets,  ever  new,  yet  ever  the  same. 
Another  murmur,  faint  and  distant, 
bewrays  to  you  what  these  low  church- 
steeples  and  grey  mists  of  smoke 
would  do  without  it,  the  vicinity  of 
this  little  sisterhood  of  quiet  seaports ; 
but  the  hum  of  life  in  the  Elie  is  so 
calm  to-night,  that  you  only  feel  your 
solitude  upon  the  braes,  when  the  low 
wild  rose-bushes  look  up  to  you  from 
the  very  borders  of  the  grass,  and  dew- 
drops  glisten  among  the  leaves — the 
more  absolute  and  unbroken.  Some- 
times a  passing  footstep  and  passing 
whistle,  or  voices  pertaining  to  the 
same,  pursue  their  measured  way 
upon  the  high-road  behind  the  haw- 
thorn hedge ;  but  no  one  passes  here 
upon  the  braes,  and  these  two  are 
entirely  alone. 

A  one-and-twenty  years'  lease  of 
the  Gimel  farm,  with  all  its  fertile 
slopes  and  capabilities — a  pretty  ba- 
lance in  the  Cupar  bank  to  make  the 
same  available — a  person  vigorons 
and  young — a  face  which  the  Fife 
belles  have  not  disdained  to  turn  back 
and  throw  a  second  glance  upon,  and 
a  pleasant  consciousness  of  all  these 
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desirable  endowments — what  ahoald 
make  Colin  Hunter  fear?  And  he 
does  not  fear.  In  this  half  light,  look- 
ing lovingly  into  the  full  face  of  Agnes 
Raebnrn,  he  begins  to  feel  himself 
justified  for  making  choice  of  her. 
Made  choice  of  her  he  has,  beyond  all 
question,  to  his  own  considerable 
astonishment ;  for  Colin  knows  very 
well  that  '*  there  are  maidens  in  Scot- 
land more  lovely  by  far ;"  but  at  pre- 
sent, as  her  eye-lash  droops  upon  her 
cheek — as  the  eye  glances  up  in  quick 
arrested  looks  under  it — as  the  colour 
comes  and  goes,  like  flitting  sunshine, 
the  lover  is  satisfied.  There  is  a  charm 
in  the  sweet  air,  which  lifts  the  curls 
upon  her  cheek — a  charm  in  the  sweet 
sound  which  encircles  them  on  every 
side,  and  in  the  languid  dreamy  sky, 
and  the  slow  floating  moon.  Himself 
is  charmed,  his  whole  soul  through, 
with  all  the  fairy  influences  of  newlove. 
Other  flirtations  has  Colin  known, 
more  than  were  good  for  the  freshness 
of  his  heart ;  but  his  heart  is  fresh  at 
its  depths,  and  answers  now,  with  a 
shy  warmth  and  fascinated  thrill,  to 
the  voice,  unheard  before,  which  calls 
its  full  affections  forth. 

But  it  is  only  a  shiver,  chill  and 
painful,  which  shakes  the  slight  figure 
of  Agnes ;  and  her  hand,  if  she  gave 
it  him,  now  would  fall  marble-cold  into 
his.  Her  eyes— those  wanderingfurtive 
glances,  which  he  thinks  are  only  shy 
of  meeting  his  earnest  look — stray  far 
beyond  him  into  the  vacant  air,  where 
they  have  almost  conjured  up  a  visible 
forbidding  presence  to  say  nay  to  his 
unwelcome  suit ;  and  her  blushes  are 
fever-gleams  of  unwilling  submission, 
flushes  of  fear  and  restless  discomfort, 
and  of  the  generous  tenderness  which 
grieves  to  give  another  pain.  For 
Agnes,  remembering  mournfully  that 
she  had  vowed  to  reject  her  earliest 
wooer,  now  shrinks  from  the  position 
which  she  once  dreamed  of  exulting 
in,  and  cannot  make  a  heartless  tri- 
umph of  the  true  affection  which  in  her 
grief  has  come  to  afflict  her,  like  ao 
added  misfortune.  She  is  gratefnl  for 
it  in  her  heart — even  a  little  proud  of 
it  in  her  most  secret  and  compnnctions 
consciousness — and  would  rather  delay 
and  temporise  a  little  to  soften  her 
denial,  than  inflict  the  pain  which  un- 
awares she  exaggerates,  and  flatters 
herself  by  making   greater  than  it 


would  be.  And  her  mother,  too, 
plaguea  her  sadly  in  behalf  of  this 
wooer ;  and  she  herself  is  aware  that 
'  even  pretty  Euphie  had  few  such  pro- 
posals in  her  power  as  this,  whlcfi 
would  make  herself  mistress  of  the 
plentiful  homestead  at  the  Gimel; 
and  Agnes,  who  only  wants  peace,  and 
to  be  left  alone  to  pursue  the  current 
of  her  own  sad  musings,  will  rather 
suffer  anything  to  be  implied  by  her 
silence,  than  rndely  break  it  with  the 
peremptory  words  which  alone  would 
suffice  to  dismiss  a  wooer  so  much 
conscious  of  bis  claims. 

'*  Hftye  yon  naetbiug  to  say  to  me, 
Nancy  Baebnm?  Woman,  ye  shall 
keep  as  mony  maids  as  ye  like,  and 
have  a  silk  gown  for  every  month  in 
the  year ;  for  what  do  I  care  for  silk 
gowns,  or  satin  either,  compared  to  my 
Bonnie  Nanny  ?  " 

^*  Pm  no  bonnie ;  it^s  Euphie  you're 
meaning,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  sigh ; 
*^  if  yon  want  me  because  I'm  bonnie, 
you're  mista'en,  Mr  Hunter— it's  my 
sister — it's  no  me." 

"  Te  may  leave  my  ain  een  to  judge 
that ! "  cried  Colin,  exultingly ;  '^  but 
if  ye  were  as  black  as  Bessie  Mouter, 
instead  of  just  your  ain  wiselike  sel, 
I'm  for  you,  and  nae  other,  whatever 
onybody  likes  to  say." 

'^  You're  for  me,  are  you  ?  I  dinna 
ken  what  the  ladis  are  turning  to," 
said  Agnes,  roused  into  some  of  her 
old  pride  and  pique ;  ^*  as  if  we  had 
naethingto  do  but  be  thankful,  and 
take  whaever  offered;  but  I  wonld 
have  folk  ken  different  of  me." 

*^  And  so  do  I  ken  different,"  said 
the  nndisconraged  suitor ;  ^^but  I'm 
no  a  fisher  lad,  or  an  Elie  sailor,  with 
naething  but  a  bluejacket  and  a  cap- 
tain's favour,  and  years  to  wait  for  a 
house  aboon  my  head.  I've  a  weal- 
plenisbed  steading  to  bring  ye  hame 
to,  Nancy,  my  darlin' ;  and  ye'll  no 
look  up  into  my  face,  and  tell  me  ia 
earnest  that  there's  ony  other  man 
standing  between  yon  and  me." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words, 
when,  with  a  low  afi^nghted  cry,  Agnes 
turned  from  him  and  fled.  It  was  not 
that  her  actual  ^es  beheld  the  viskn 
which  her  fancy  was  labouring  to 
realise.  It  was  not  that  Patie  Kin- 
tool  himself,  in  the  flesh  or  in  the 
sphit,  interposed  his  reproving  faee 
between  her  and  hernow  wooer.  Ska 
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could  Dot  tell  what  it  was ;  bnt  her 
strong  imagination  overpowered  her, 
and,  in  sadden  dread  and  terror  not  to 
be  expressed,  she  turned  homeward 
without  a  pause. 

Left  to  himself,  young  Colin  of  the 
Girnel  stood  for  a  few  minutes  lost  in 
amazement.  Then  he  followed  the 
flying  figure,  already  far  advanced, 
before  him  on  the  darkening  way ;  but, 
suddenly  drawing  back  as  he  saw  some 
one  approach  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  young  farmer  leaped  over  a  con- 
venient stile,  and  made  his  way  into 


the  high-road,  whistling  a  loud  whiatlo 
of  defiance — 

''ShaUIlikeafail,  quo'be, 
For  a  haughty  hiizte  deo  ? 
She  may  gang— to  Franoa  for  m.%  !** 

He  concluded  his  soog  aloud  as  he  went 
loftily  upon  his  way ;  and  next  week 
Colin  was  deep  in  a  flirtation  with  the 
daughter  of  his  nearest  neighbour,  but 
it  would  not  do ;  and  he  was  learning 
to  be  sentimental,  for  the  benefit  of 
pensive  Agnes  Raebnm,  before  another 
seven  days  were  out. 


CUAPTBB   X. 


^^  Fm  no  that  ill — no  to  complain 
of,"  said  Kirstin  Beatoun ;  "  I  can  aye 
do  my  day^s  wark,  and  that^s  a  great 
comfort;  and,  indeed,  when  I  think 
oH,  I*m  better  than  mony  a  younger 
woman — for  naething  ails  me — I  have 
aye  my  health." 

"  Tm  sure  it's  a  wonder  to  see  you," 
said  the  sympathising  neighbour; 
**  Mony  a  time  I  say  to  my  sister 
Jenny,  *  Woman,  can  ye  no  keep  up 
a  heart !  There's  Kirstin  Beatoun  lost 
her  man  and  her  youngest  laddie  in 
ae  night — enough  to  take  life  or  rea- 
son, or  maybe  baith ;  but  just  see  to 
her  how  she  aye  bears  up.  It*s  a 
miracle  to  me  every  day." 

"  Ay,"  said  Kirstin,  quietly,  "  so  it 
is,  Marget ;  but  the  Lord  gles  a  bur- 
den to  be  borne,  no  to  be  cast  off  and 
rejected ;  and  Tm  waiting  on  His  will, 
whatever  it  may  be.  l*m  no  to  gang 
out  of  this  at  my  ain  hand,  though 
mony  a  time  I  may  be  wearied  enough, 
or  have  a  sair  enough  heart,  to  lay 
down  my  head  with  good- will;  but 
I*m  waiting  the  Lord's  pleasure.  He'll 
bid  me  away  at  His  ain  time." 

"  Eh  Kirstin,  woman,  it's  as  guid 
as  a  sermon  to  hear  ye,"  said  the  re- 
verential Marget ;  "  but  our  Jenny 
says  it's  a'  the  difference  of  folk's  feel- 
ings, and  that  ane  takes  a  trouble  light 
by  what  anither  does.  But  I  say  to 
Jenny,  '  Ye'll  no  tell  me  that  it's  be- 
cause Kirstin  Beatoun  has  lost  feel- 
ing— it's  because  she's  supported,  wo- 
man* ;  and  I'm  just  the  mair  convinced 
after  speaking  to  yoursel.  It's  tellt  in 
the  toun  for  a  truth  that  the  auld  man 
said  something  awfu'  comforting,  just 
as  if  he  kent  what  was  gann  to  hap- 
pen, the  night  he  was  lost.    Many  a 


ane  has  askit  me,  thinking  ye  might 
have  tolled  me,  being  sach  close 
neighbours ;  but  ye're  aye  sae  muckle 
your  lane,  and  the  door  shut ;  and  I 
hadna  the  face  to  chap  at  a  shut  door 
and  ask  the  question  plain.  Is't  true, 
Kirstin  ?  " 

^^  Kirstin,  can  ye  no  come  in  and 
shut  the  door?  I  hate  to  hear  folk 
clavering,"  said  a  harsh  voice  from 
within. 

"  It's  my  guidsister,  Ailic  Rintoul," 
said  Kirstin,  relieved  by  the  interrup- 
tion. 

"  Eh,  it's  that  awfu'  Mrs  Plender- 
leath,"  said  the  inquisitive  neighbour ; 
^^  but  that's  my  little  Tammie  greeting. 
I  left  him  in  the  cradle  just  to  ask 
how  ye  were  this  lang  time,  seeing  ye 
at  the  door ;  but  I  maun  away  noo." 

And  as  she  went  away,  Kirstin 
stood  still  on  her  own  threshold  for 
some  minutes.  The  flush  of  summer 
was  over,  and  its  fervent  air  was 
growmg  cool.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause she  breathed  it  so  seldom  that 
the  freshness  of  the  air  was  unosually 
grateful  to  her  to-day — perhaps  she 
Ungered  only  to  reduce  herself  into 
her  usual  composure ;  for  the  incaa- 
tious  touch  of  the  passing  gossip  had 
raised  into  wild  and  vivid  life  the 
grief  which  it  was  her  daily  work  to 
curb  and  subdue. 

Within,  seated,  as  always,  by  the 
fireside,  opposite  the  empty  arm-chair, 
Ailie  Rintoul  was  wiping  some  burn- 
ing tears  from  her  cheek,  when  Kirstia 
entered  to  resume  her  seat  by  the 
wheel. 

^*  I  wish  there  was  but  some  lawful 
contrivance  to  shut  the  months  of 
fuils!"  exclaimed  Ailie,  passionately ; 
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'^  what  has  the  like  of  that  idle  woman 
to  do  with  a  troable  like  ours  ?  '* 

'^  She  meant  nae  ill— it*8  just  a  way 
they  have.  I  mind  of  doing  the  same 
mysel,  before  I  kent  the  ills  of  this 
life  for  my  ain  hand,"  said  Kirstin, 
who  had  ahready  began  with  her  nsnal 
monotonous  steadiness  to  torn  the 
wheel. 

Captain  Plenderleath  was  away  on 
a  long  voyage,  and  had  not  been  home 
since  his  brother-in-law's  loss.  Ailie 
was  quite  alone ;  and  moved,  as  she 
had  been,  by  the  death  of  her  nearest 
and  most  congenial  relative,  this  silent 
daily  visit  to  the  silent  Sorstin  seemed 
almost  the  onl^  interest  of  her  life. 
They  had  nothmg  to  speak  of,  these 
two  forlorn  women ;  but  Kirstin  span 
unceasingly,  sending  a  drowsy,  not 
nncheerful  hum  through  the  still  apart- 
ment ;  and  Ailie,  fronting  her  brother's 
vacant  chair,  plaved  with  the  folded 
handkerchief  which  she  held  hi  her 
slightly  trembling  hands.  Many  years* 
use  and  wont  hi&  made  Ailie  content 
with  the  almost  necessary  idleness— 
the  want  of  all  family  industries — to 
which  her  abundant  means  and  her 
childlessness  compelled  her;  and  thus 
the  richer  woman  wanted  tlie  homely 
solace  which  steadied  Kirstin  Bea- 
toun's  heart  into  daily  endurance  of 
her  greater  sorrow. 

^'  I  have  been  thinking  owre  a'  he 
said,"  said  Ailie  at  last.  «'  Mony's  the 
day  I  have  gane  owre  every  word,  ane 
by  ane,  and  how  he  lookit,  and  the 
tear  I  saw  in  his  ee.  Kirstin,  do  ye 
mind  what  he  said  ?  " 

''  Do  /  mind?"  But  Kirstin  did  not 
raise  her  head  to  enforce  the  distinct 
emphasis  of  her  question.  '^  To  wait 
to  see  what  the  Lord  would  bring  ont 
of  a  dark  providence  before  I  let  my 
heart  repme.  Guid  kens  I  littto 
thought  that  night  what  providence  it 
was  that  hung  owre  me  and  mine; 
and  I  am  waiting,  Ailie,  woman ;  I*m 
no  complaining  I  I'm  striving  to  do 
my  day's  duty,  and  keep  my  heart 
content  before  the  Lord,  and  widt  for 
His  good  time.  There  can  omne 
naething  but  good  out  of  His  will,  for 
a'  it's  whUes  hard  to  band  op  yonr 
head  under  the  blow;  bnt  Vm  no 
repining,  Ailie;  the  Lord  forbid  I 
should  repine.  I'm  waiting  Hli  plea* 
sure  night  and  day.'* 

And   KirsUn  hastily  pnt  np  her 


hand  to  intwcept  a  fow  hot  bnmlng 
tears;  and  then,  through  the  alienee 
that  followed,  the  drowsy  hum  of  the 
wheel  resumed  its  voice  hurriedly, 
and  went  on  without  a  pause. 

^^Tm  looking  to  earth,  and  yon're 
looking  to  heaven,"  said  Ailie,  some 
time  alter.  '*  You're  waithig  on  to  be 
released  and  toot  away  out  of  this 
worid,  Kirstin  Beatoun;  I'm  mar- 
velling what  the  Lord  meant  by  the 
dark  word  of  prophecy  He  pnt  into 
his  servant's  month  at  sudi  an  awfo.* 
time.  He  didna  ken,  pnfar  man,  that 
he  was  as  near  heaven  then  as  Moses 
when  he  gaed  up  the  hill  to  die  before 
the  Lord;  but  I  ken  of  nae  pit^et 
that  served  God  mahr  constant  than 
your  man  did,  Kirstin,  and  ni  no 
belteve  the  Lord  loot  him  waste  his 
breath— and  him  so  little  to  spend  ^ 
upon  words  that  had  nae  meaning. 
Yon're  no  to  heed  me,  if  Pm  like  to 
disturb  yon  with  what  I  say ;  bnt  Fve 
mahr  flUth  than  to  thhik  that— I  cann* 
think  that.  There  was  mahr  in't  thaa 
Just  to  submit,  and  take  hnmbhr  what 
Grod  sends.  Yell  no  thhik  Jwonld 
gang  against  that,  bnt  it  has  anithor 
meaning,  Kirstin  Beatoun  ;  and 
though  he  didna  ken  himsel  what  that 
was,  and  yon  dinna  ken,  and  iriiat*s 
mair,  I  canna  see,  I'll  no  believe, 
for  a'  that,  but  that  somethhig  wHI 
come  of  what  he  said ;  for  it  wouldna 
be  like  the  Lord  to  let  his  servants 
words  fall  to  the  ground  after  pi^ 
ting  them  in  his  mouth,  as  if  thegr 
were  bnt  a  fhii's  idle  breath,  and 
no  the  last  testimony  of  a  righteoss 


*^I  never  was  gnid  at  doetrine, 
Ailie,"  said  Kurstin;  '«I  never  was 
gnid  at  keeping  np  aqnestion  thewaj 
rve  seen  him  and  jon.  I  have  had 
owre  mnckle  to  do  with  balms  and 
eares  and  the  troubles  of  thUi  life,  to 
be  dever  at  argning  or  inquiring,  or 

r,iflEi 


ony  such  things.  And  now 
even  owre  mnckle  time  to  tnm  my 
thought  to  the  like,  Vm  foared  m 
bednning,  Ailie;  for  ever  since  Fv« 
smven  sair  to  tether  my  mfaid  dowa 
to  the  day's  spinning  or  the  iKNurti 
wark,  and  never  lookit  behind  or  bo- 
fote  mair  than  I  could  help*  I  koa 
my  man's  fane,  that  was  my  comfort 
a*  my  best  dsjs ;  and  I  ksnqydar- 
Ifai*  laddle*s  gane,  that  was  the  dsalrs 
of  mf  heart;  and  I  ken,  forbj,  thU 
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for  a'  sae  drcadfu'  a  calamity  it  is,  it's 
the  Lord's  seuding,  and  I  mann  aye 
bless  Ills  name;  and  so  I'm  no  for 
bringing  in  ony  perplexin'  thoughts, 
Aiiie,  for  it  would  be  an  awfu'  thing 
for  a  woman  of  my  years,  that's  gano 
through  sae  muckle,  to  lose  reason 
and  judgment  at  the  last." 

And  as  Kirstin  continued  her  spin- 
ning, the  wheel  trembled  with  spas- 
modic motion,  as  again  and  again  she 
put  up  her  hand  to  check  the  falling 
tears. 

But  Ailie,  feverish  and  excited, 
dried  her's  off  hastily  with  her  folded 
handkerchief,  and,  turning  it  over  and 
over  in  her  trembling  fingers,  brooded 
on  her  mystery.  Ailie  Rintoul  had 
lived  much  and  long  alone — many 
8low  solitary  hours,  when  the  little 
world,  which  recognised  her  as  by  no 
means  either  inactive  or  nninfluential 
in  its  concerns,  was  busied  with  dearer 
and  more  ])rivate  household  duties, 
had  passed  in  unbroken  quietness  over 
the  childless  wife,  whose  husband  was 
far  upon  the  sea,  whose  little  maid 


was  more  than  able  for  all  her  do- 
mestic work,  and  to  whom  the  cher- 
ished china,  and  far-travelled  shells  of 
her  best  room,  gave  only  a  very  brief 
occupation.  Of  considerable  intellect, 
too,  and  a  higher  strain  of  mind  than 
the  common,  Ailie  remembered  the 
Gentle  Shepherd  and  country  romances 
of  her  youth  with  compunction,  and 
knew  no  literature  but  the  Bible. 
The  noble  narratives  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  her  daily  fare,  read  with 
interest  always  thrilling  and  vivid; 
and,  living  among  Hebrew  kings  and 
prophets,  whose  every  action  was 
miraculously  directed,  miracnlonsly 
rewarded,  or  punished,  it  was  not 
strange  that  Ailie  forgot  often  hoiv 
God  mantles  under  even  a  snblimer 
veil  and  silence  the  providence,  as 
certain  and  unfailing,  which  deals  with 
us  to-day.  But  her  brother,  always 
venerated,  had  taken  his  place  now, 
in  her  imagination,  among  the  highest 
seers  and  sages  ;  and  Ailie  watted 
for  the  elucidation  of  his  prophecj 
with  trembling  enthusiast  faith. 


CnAPTER  XI. 


*'  /  gang  and  come  to  the  sea  and 
to  the  shore  ;  and  Euphie  grows  less  a 
lassie,  and  mair  a  sober  wife,  fit  for 
the  like  of  me ;  and  little  Johnnie 
wins  to  his  feet,  and  cries  Daddy  when 
he  sees  me  at  the  door ;  and  my 
mother  is  used  to  her  burden ;  and 
poor  little  Nancy  gets  a  spark  in  her 
CO  again ;  but  there  never  comes 
change  to  youJ*^ 

And  John  Rintoul  leant  his  back 
against  the  wall  of  his  little  room  in 
the  roof,  and  contemplated  with  grave 
composure  the  rude  piece  of  wood  in 
his  hand. 

No ;  there  came  no  change  upon  it : 
there  they  remained,  these  fatal  cha- 
racters, branding  the  name  of  John 
Rintoul  on  the  broken  surface,  as  they 
bad  branded  it  on  the  carver's  heart  a 
year  ago,  when  ho  found  it  on  the 
beach.  The  rusted  nails  and  jagged 
edge  had  not  crumbled  or  broken ; 
and  still,  through  all  these  peaceful 
months,  a  terrible  tale  spoke  in  their 
voiceless  silence ;  still  they  were  the 
sole  token  of  the  shipwreck — the  solo 
memento  upon  his  mother  earth  of  the 
fate  of  old  John  Rintoul. 

The  John  Rintoul  who  now  looked 


so  sadly  on  his  name  was  prospering 
again  as  his  sobercarefulness  deserved. 
A  good  sailor  and  a  trustworthy 
man  people  did  not  fail  to  discover 
him  to  be,  and  trusted  he  was  accord- 
ingly. No  longer  mate,  but  captain, 
his  schooner  was  to  sail  again  in  a  day 
or  two;  and  Enphie,  rich  with  the 
savings  of  two  previous  voyages,  had 
exhausted  her  time  and  industry  to 
make  the  captain's  appearance  worthy 
of  his  exalted  rank ;  for  thongh  the 
property  was  lost,  it  was  still  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  captain  of  a 
schooner  "out  of  Leith"  was  a  greater 
man  than  the  skipper  of  a  little  Elie 
sloop,  even  though  the  sloop  was  half 
his  own. 

And  Captain  Rintoul  of  the  Janet 
and  Mary,  with  his  easy  voyages,  his 
increasing  means,  and  his  pleasant 
home,  was  a  man  to  be  envied  ;  and 
his  grief  had  faded  out  of  present  In- 
tensity into  a  little  additional  gravity, 
and  a  general  softening  of  character. 
Perhaps  he  was  cast  at  first  in  a  raonld 
less  stem,  bnt  certainly  he  was  now 
settling  into  a  gentler,  milder,  and 
less  forcible  person  than  Elder  John. 

Kirstin  Beatoun,  carefully  abstain- 
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ing  from  mention  of  this  day,  as  the 
first  melancholy  anniversary  of  her 
loss,  and  sedulously  connting,  with 
white  and  trembling  lips,  the  hanks  of 
yarn  revolving  on  her  wheel,  bravely 
strove  against  the  long-restrained  and 
gnawing  grief  which  almost  over- 
powered her  now.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  work,  she  rose  at  last  hastily, 
and  began  with  considerable  bustle  to 
**  redd  up  the  house,"  already  only  too 
well  arranged  and  orderly.  Then  she 
went  out  to  the  little  yard  behind,  and 
did  some  necessary  work  in  it,  shut- 
ting her  eyes  with  a  strong  pang  and 
spasm  at  crossing  her  threshold  ;  her 
very  siglit  at  tirst  was  blinded  with 
the  broad  dazzling  sunshine  rejoicing 
over  the  sea.  By  and  by  her  son 
came  to  her,  to  take  her  away  a  long 
fatiguing  inland  walk  to  see  some 
country  friends ;  and  it  came  to  an  end 
at  last— the  longest  of  all  long  days — 
and  the  first  year  of  her  widowhood 
was  gone. 

Ailie  Rintoul  in  her  own  house,  and 
in  her  own  chamber — secretly,  with 
some  fear  of  wrong- doing  to  interrupt 
its  fervent  devotions,  fasted  all  day 
long,  and  humbled  herself,  weeping 
and  crying  for  some  interpretation  of 
her  brother's  prophecy.  Ailie  was  not 
quite  convinced  that  her  fasting  was 
lawful ;  but  it  was  a  fast  kept  in  secret, 
unknown  even  to  little  Mary,  her 
small  serving-maiden,  who  was  no 
sufferer  thereby  ;  and  when  the  night 
fi'll,  Mrs  Plenderleath  slept  with  a 
text  of  promise  in  her  heart.  Iler 
heart  was  very  true,  very  earnest  and 
sincere,  if  not  always  perfectly  sober 
in  its  vehement  wishes ;  and  when 
these  words  of  holy  writ  came  in  sud- 
denly upon  her  mind,  as  the  moon 
came  on  the  sea,  who  shall  say  she 
did  wrong  to  accept  them  with  a  great 
throb  of  thankfulness  and  wonder,  as 
a  very  message  from  the  heavens  ? 

And  Agnes  Raeburn  stood  upon  the 
point,  watching  the  waters  under  the 
moonlight  as  they  rolled  in,  in  soft 
ripples,  over  the  sands  of  Elie  bay. 
Very  different  from  last  year's  ghastly 
gleam  and  deathlike  shadow  were  the 
moonbeams  of  to-night.  Soft  hazy 
clouds,  tinted  in  sober  grey  and  brown, 
and  edged  with  soft  white  downy 
borders,  flitted  now  and  then  across 
the  mild  young  moon,  breaking  into 
pctlished  scales  of  silver  sometimes, 


like  armour  for  the  hnnter  goddess  of 
heathen  fables — sometimes  caught  up, 
as  if  by  fairy  fingers,  into  wreaths 
and  floating  draperies,  glistening  white 
like  bridal  silk;  underneath,  the  sky 
was  blue,  pale,  and  clear  and  peaceful ; 
and  the  Firth  lay  under  that,  looking 
up  with  loving  eyes  to  reflect  a  kindred 
colour.  No  such  thing  as  storm,  or 
prophecy  of  storm,  troubled  the  light- 
ened horizon,  oat  of  which,  now  and 
then — the  air  was  so  clear — ^you  could 
see  a  sail  come  steadily,  as  out  of  an- 
other world ;  and  the  water  came  rip- 
pling up,  with  gentle  breaks  and  hesi- 
tations, now  and  then  crowding  back, 
wave  upon  wave,  like  timid  children, 
before  they  started  for  a  long  race, 
flashing  up  among  the  rocks  to  Agnes 
liaeburn's  feet. 

And  it  is  true  that  the  light  has 
come  again  to  Nancy's  eyes,  the  colour 
to  her  cheek.  Youth  and  health  and 
daily  work  have  been  too  many  for 
her  visionary  sorrow.  She  is  pensive 
to-night,  as,  full  of  softening  memo- 
ries, she  thinks  of  the  storm  which  she 
came  here  to  see ;  pensive,  but  not 
afllicted,  for  autumn  and  winter  are 
over  and  gone :  the  spring  comes  again 
with  all  its  happier  influences,  and  her 
heart  is  tender,  but  her  heart  is 
healed. 

Young  Colin  Hunter  has  been  trac- 
ing her  steps  ;  his  patience  is  nearly 
worn  out  now  with  its  long  stretch  of 
endnrance,  and  the  caprice  and  way- 
wardness of  his  lady-love  ;  and  in  the 
darkening  gloaming  he  steals  after  her 
to  the  point,  a  little  jealous  of  her 
motive  for  wandering  there,  but  quite 
unconscious  that  this  is  the  day  on 
which  the  sloop  was  lost. 

"  Are  you  gaun  to  gie  mc  my  an- 
swer, Nancy  ?*'  says  Colin,  with  a  lit- 
tle impatience.  **  Hero  have  I  been 
cast  about,  like  a  bairn's  ba\  from  one 
hand  to  anitber— fleeching  at  you — 
leeing  to  your  mother — courting  a'body 
belonging  to  you,  for  little  less  than  a 
year.  Am  I  gaun  to  get  my  answer, 
Nancy  ?  Will  ye  take  me,  or  will  ye 
no?" 

But  Agues  has  no  inclination  to  an- 
swer so  point-blank  a  question.  She 
herself  was  sufllciently  explicit  at  one 
time,  and  Colin  bore  ali  her  impatient 
refusals  bravely,  and  held  to  his  suit 
notwithstanding.  Now,  his  attentions 
have  b^x)me  a  habit  to  Agnes,  and 
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she  does  not  qnite  like  the  idea  of  los- 
ing them  at  once  and  suddenly,  though 
stUl  she  is  very  far  from  having  made 
np  her  mind  to  the  terrible  Yes  which 
he  demands. 

'^  I  wish  ye  wonldna  fash  me  night 
and  day,^'  said  Agnes.  ^^I  gied  ye 
your  answer  lang  ago,  if  yon  would 
only  take  it  and  leave  me  at  peace." 

And  as  she  spoke  her  heart  smote 
her;  for  anything  insincere  or  untrue, 
in  whatever  degree,  was  sadly  unsuit- 
able to  the  solemn  sentiment  connected 
with  this  place  and  time. 

"  Do  ye  think  a  spirit  can  ever  come 
back?  "  said  Agnes,  lowering  her  voice. 
"Do  ye  think  if  ane  departed  by  a" 
violent  end,  and  wanted  to  let  his 
friends  ken,  that  he  could  have  means 
to  do  it  ?    I  saw  something  ance  my- 

"  What  did  ye  see  ?  "  asked  Colin 
hastily,  for  she  made  a  sudden  pause. 

She  was  shy  of  telling — never  had 
told  it,  indeed,  to  her  nearest  friends ; 
but  Agnes  has  her  heart  softened, 
opened,  and  does  not  know  what  a 
dangerous  sign  it  is  to  give  her  con- 
fidence thus. 

**The  night  the  sloop  was  lost," 
said  Agnes,  speaking  very  low,  and 
only  with  difficulty  refraining  from  a 
burst  of  tears,  **  late  at  night,  when 
every  creature  was  sleeping,  I  saw  a 
man^s  figure  cross  along  the  shore.  It 
was  terrible  bright  moonlight,  so  that 


I  could  see  as  clear  as  day,  and  the 
baill  town  was  still,  and  no  a  whisper 
in  the  air ;  but  I  saw  the  fignre  mov- 
ing, and  heard  the  step,  straight  on — 
and  now  I  mind  it — straight  towards 
Kirstin  Beatonn's  door." 

"The  night  the  sloop  was  lost?** 
said  Colin — and  then  he  added,  with  a 
gay  burst  of  laughter — "  Keep  up  your 
heart,  Nancy ;  it  was  nae  appearance 
— woman,  it  was  me ! " 

"  You  I "  Agnes  Raebam  soddenlj 
turned  very  pale,  and  recoiled  from 
him  with  a  start. 

"  I  had  seen  my  bonnie  lassie  jost 
that  day— I  mind  it  as  weel  as  if  it 
had  been  yestreen — ^and  I  came  east 
the  shore  at  twelve  o^clock  at  night  to 
see  the  house  she  was  in  ;  so  yon  see 
it  was  yonrain  true  sweetheart,  x^ancy, 
and  naething  to  be  feared  for,  after 
all." 

Trembling  and  shivering,  cold  and 
pale,  Agnes  began  to  cry  quietly,  with 
a  hysterical  weakness,  and  turned  to 
go  home. 

"  You're  no  to  be  vexed  now — ^IVe 
said  naething  to  vex  ye,"  said  her 
suitor,  hastening  to  press  upon  her  a 
support  from  which  she  shrank.  ^'  Fll 
no  fash  ye  the  night  ony  mair,  and,  to 
let  ye  see  how  forbearing  I  am,  Til  no 
fash  ye  the  mom ;  but  after  that, 
Nancy,  I'll  take  nae  mair  naysays. 
Yell  have  to  learn  a  good  honest  Yes, 
and  make  me  content  ance  for  a\" 


CHAPTER  XII. 


"  It's  nae  use  asking  me  where 
Nancy's  been,"  said  A&s  Raeburn, 
with  a  little  indignation.  '^  She's 
come  that  length  now  that,  whaever 
she  takes  counsel  with,  it's  never  with 
her  mother  ;  and  though  I  canna  shut 
my  een  from  seeing  that  she's  come  in 
a'  shivering,  and  cauld,  and  white, 
like  as  she  had  ta'en  a  chill  or  seen  a 
spirit,  I  canna  take  upon  me  to  say 
what's  the  cause ;  for  I'm  no  in  my 
bairn's  favour  sae  far  as  to  be  tellt 
what  her  trouble  means." 

**  Oh  mother  1 "  Poor  Agnes  shrunk 
into  her  comer  by  the  fireside,  and 
sgain  fell  into  a  little  quiet  weeping, 
but  made  no  other  reply. 

"  Nannie,  woman,  canna  ye  keep  up 
a  heart  I"  exclaimed  Eupbie.  "There's 
me,    that's  come  through    far   mair 


trouble  than  you  ever  kent,  and  had  a 
house  to  keep,  and  a  man  to  fend  for, 
no  to  speak  of  that  wee  sinner," — and 
the  important  young  mother  shook 
her  hand  at  little  Johnnie,  triumphant 
on  his  grandmother's  knee.  "Bnt 
there's  you,  a  young  lassie  without  a 
care,  d  wining  and  mouming — and  Jost 
look  at  me  I " 

Ay,  pretty  Enphie,  let  her  look  at 
you — through  her  own  wet  eyelashes 
— through  her  mist  of  unshed  tears — 
through  the  sudden  caprice  of  renewed 
sorrow  which  comes  upon  her  like  a 
cloud ; — let  her  look  at  yon,  indepen^ 
dent  in  your  wifely  consequence,  rich 
and  proud  in  your  honours  of  yonng 
motherhood,  unquestioned  in  yonr 
daily  doings,  unchidden  in  your  fre- 
qaent  waywardness.  And  Agnes,  lift- 
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iog  her  head,  looks  and  looks  again, 
vaguely,  yet  with  trouble  in  her  eyes. 
Comes  it  all  of  being  married—of 
*' having  a  house  of  her  ain" — this 
precious  freedom  ?  For  if  it  was  so, 
poor  little  unreasonable  capricious 
Nancy  could  find  it  in  her  heart  to  be 
married  too. 

For  she  is  very  unreasonable,  and 
knows  it;  and  the  knowledge  only 
hurries  those  tears  of  vexation  and 
weakness  faster  from  her  downcast 
eyes.  She  has  nothing  to  complain 
of— nothing  to  object  to  in  her  diligent 
and  devoted  suitor — ^nothing  to  urge 
against  the  powerful  arguments  ^th 
which  she  feels  convinced  her  mother 
is  about  to  plead  his  cause.  Poor 
Agnes  does  not  know  what  she  wants, 
nor  what  she  would  be  at;  is  very 
well  aware  that  Colin  Hunter  has  dis- 
tressed her  sadly,  and  given  her  most 
unwitting  offence  to-night;  and  yet 
would  not  by  any  means  stop  her 
tears  if  she  were  told  that  Colin  Hun- 
ter had  satisfied  himself  with  her  past 
refusals,  and  would  trouble  her  no  more. 
Over  all  the  more  immediate  chaos, 
the  shadowy  form  of  Fatie  Rintoul 
floats  like  a  cloud ;  and  Agnes  could 
break  her  heart  to  think  that  the  visi- 
tation which  has  filled  her  with  awe 
through  all  this  twelvemonth  was  no 
visitation  after  all,  and  feels  her  face 
flush  over  with  vexation  and  anger  to 
think  how  she  has  been  deceived. 
Fatie  Bintoul  1  Fatie  Bintoul ! — were 
all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  that  night 
vanity,  and  did  nothing,  after  all,  come 
to  her  from  him  ?  And  Agnes  yearns 
and  longs  with  a  sick  fainting  wonder, 
to  think  that  she  may  have  been  de- 
ceived, and  that  maybe  ho  did  not  care 
for  her  after  all. 

Still  she  is  shivering,  trembling, 
pale  and  cold,  starting  at  sounds  with- 
out, feeling  her  heart  leap  and  throb 
with  unreaspning  expectation  I  What 
is  Agnes  looking  for? — that  Fatie  him- 
self should  rise,  all  chill  and  ghastly, 
from  the  dark  caves  of  the  sea,  and 
say,  to  satisfy  her  longing  heart,  the 
words  he  had  no  opportunity  of  saying 
in  this  world  1  But  Agnes  cannot  teu 
what  it  is  she  looks  for — cannot  give 
any  reason  for  her  emotion — feels  her 
heart  beating  through  all  its  pulses 
with  a  hundred  contradictions — wishes 
and  hopes  and  terrors  which  will  not 
be  reconciled  to  each  other ;  and  al 


last,  as  at  first,  can  do  nothing  bnt 
cfy— cry  like  a  child,  and  reflise  to  be 
comforted! 

*' Bless  me,  mother,  what's  come 
owre  this  lassie?  "  said  Euphie,  with 
some  anxiety.  ^Tm  snre  I  canna 
tell  what  to  make  of  it,  unless  she's 
just  petted  like  a  bairn.  Nannie, 
woman,  canna  ye  hand  up  your  head, 
and  let  folk  ken  what  ails  you  ?  " 

'*  There's  naething  ails  me,"  said 
Agnes,  with  a  new  flow  of  tears ;  *'  if 
folk  would  just  let  me  alane." 

'*  What  ails  ye  to  take  young  Colin 
Hunter,  then,  when  ye're  so  set  on 
your  ain  way  ?  "  interposed  Mrs  Bae- 
bum.  *'  The  lad's  clean  carried,  and 
canna  see  the  davlight  for  ye ;  and  as 
lang  as  he's  that  infktnate,  he  wonldna 
be  like  to  cross  your  pleasure ;  and  if 
you  were  in  your  ain  house,  ye  might 
nave  twenty  humours  in  a  day,  and 
naebody  have  ony  right  to  speer  a 
wherefore— no  to  speak  of  a  grand 
house  like  the  Gimel,  and  weel-stockit 
byres,  and  a  riding-horse,  and  maids 
to  serve  ye  hand  and  fit.  It's  a 
miracle  to  me  what  the  lassie  woold 
be  at  I  And  ye  may  just  be  sure  of 
this,  Nannie,  that  jonll  never  get  soch 
another  ofibr,  if  ye  lose  this  one." 

'*Fm  no  heeding,"  said  Agnes, 
speaking  low,  and  with  a  shadow  of 
sullenness. 

"  My  patience  I  hear  her  how  she 
fiices  me!"  exclaimed  the  incensed 
mother.  ^^  If  I  were  Colin  Hunter,  I 
would  take  ye  at  your  word,  and  never 
look  again  the  road  ye  were  on  ;  and 
I'm  sure  it's  my  hope  nae  decent  lad 
will  ever  be  beguiled  again  to  pnt 
himself  in  your  pow^r.  I  wash  my 
hands  o't.  Ye  may  gang  to  Kirstin 
Beatoun — or  to  your  "sister  Euphie 
there,  that  belongs  to  the  name  of 
Bintoul  as  weel ;  for  Fll  has  nae  mair 
to  do  wl'  an  nnthanhlhl  creature,  that 
winna  have  gnid  counsel  when  it's  of- 
fered, and  casts  away  her  gold  chances 
out  of  clean  contradiction.  Just  yon 
bide  a  wee,  my  woman ;  ye'U  be  thank- 
ful to  take  up  wi'  the  crookedest  stick 
in  the  wood  before  a's  done." 

"  Befofe  I  took  np  with  our  John,*^ 
said  Eo^e,  interposing  with  some 
authority,  *^ye  said  that  to  ma, 
mother,  every  lad  that  came  to  ilia 
honse;  bnt  for  a' that,  I  snppdse  nae- 
bodv  can  deny  that  I've  done  venr 
weel,  and  gotten  as  gold  a  roan  as  fa 
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iu  a'  the  £lie,  and  no  a  crook  abont 
him,  cither  in  the  body  or  iu  tho  dis- 
position, rii  no  say,  tlion;]rh,  but  that 
the  Girnel  would  be  a  grand  downsit- 
ting  for  Nancy,  if  she  liadna  that  great 
objections  to  the  lad.  I  think  he's  a 
gey  decent  lad  inysel,  and  no  that  ill 
to  look  upon.  What  gars  ye  have 
such  an  ill  opinion  of  him,  Nannie  ?  ^' 
^^  I've  nae  ill  opinion  of  him  ;  I  ken 
naebody  that  has,"  said  Agnes,  with 
a  little  spirit — not  perfectly  satisfied, 
indifferent  as  she  was,  to  hear  her  own 
especial  property  so  cavalierly  treated. 
"  He's  just  as  guid  as  other  folk,  and 
better- looking  than  some  ;  and  I  see 
nae  reason  onybody  has  to  speak  of 
him  disdainfully." 

"  Bless  me,  what  for  will  ye  no  take 
him  then  ?  "  said  Euphic  with  asto- 
nishment. 

**  Because  I'm  no  wanting  him," 
said  the  capricious  Agnes. 

Mother  and  (laughter  exchanged 
glances  of  marvelling  impatience,  and 
Mrs  Ilaeburn  shook  her  head,  and 
lifted  up  her  hands  ;  but  Agnes  dried 
her  tears,  and,  rising  from  her  corner, 
went  about  some  piece  of  household 
business.  Siie  had  no  desire  to  suffer 
further  catechising. 

"But  I  wouldna  aggravate  her, 
mother,  if  I  was  you,"  said  the  astute 
Euphie,  "  with  saying  she'll  get  nae- 
body else,  for  that'll  do  naething  but 
set  a'  her  pride  up  to  try ;  and  I 
wouldna  tempt  her  into  contradiction 
with  praising  him:  far  better  to  misca' 
him,  mother,  till  she  wearies  and  takes 
his  part ;  and  she's  no  sae  sweard  to 
do  that  as  it  is.  I  dinna  ken  if  I  ever 
would  have  set  my  mind  even  on  our 
John,  if  ye  hadna  gi'en  him  such  an 
ill  word  when  he  came  first  about  tho 
house." 

"  Ye  might  have  done  far  better, 
Euphie,"  said  Mrs  Ilaeburn  with  a 
sigh.  "  When  I  consider  what  like  a 
lassie  ye  was,  and  mind  of  him  coming 
here  first — nae  mair  like  a  wooer  than 
auld  Tammas  Meams  is.  But  it's  nae 


use  speaking,  and  yeVe  a  wilful  race, 
tho  haill  generation  of  ye ;  and  ane 
canna  undo  what's  done,  and  yon're 
wonderful  weel  pleased  with  your 
bargain,  Euphie." 

"  £  have  occasion,"  said  John  Ria- 
toul's  wife,  drawing  herself  up.  ^*  Bat 
if  you'll  take  my  word,  mother — for 
I  mind  by  mysel — ye'll  no  take  yoang 
Colin  Hunter's  part  ony  mair,  but 
misca*  him  with  a'  your  heart,  every 
single  thing  he  does  ;  and  you'll  just 
see  if  it  docsna  set  Nannie,  afore  the 
week's  out,  that  she'll  never  look  an- 
ither  airt,  but  straight  to  the  Gimel." 

How  Mra  Raeburn  profited  by  her 
daughter's  sage  advice  Euphie  could 
not  linger  to  see,  for  just  then  John 
himself  entered  to  convoy  his  wife 
home.  He  had  been  with  his  mother, 
and  John's  face  was  very  grave  and 
sad. 

Catching  a  glimpse  of  it  as  she  bade 
them  good  night,  the  veil  fell  again 
over  the  im])res4ible  visionary  mind 
of  Agnes  Uaoburn.  Deep,  settled,  un- 
broken melancholy  always  moved  her 
strangely,  as  indeed  every  other  real 
and  sincere  mood  did.  Immediately 
there  sprang  up,  among  all  her  be- 
wildering thoughts,  a  hundred  guesses 
and  surmises  as  to  what  might  be  then 
passing  in  the  mind  of  John  Rintoul ; 
and  from  John  Rintoul  her  fancy 
wandered  again  to  Patie,  vividly  re- 
calling every  scene  and  incident  of 
the  fatal  night.  If  Mrs  Raebarn  bad 
been  minded  to  put  in  instant  opera* 
tion  the  questionable  plan  of  Euphie, 
she  would  have  succeeded  ill  to-night; 
but  as  the  mother  and  daughter  sat 
alone  together,  it  soon  became  quite 
sufficient  employment  for  one  of  them 
to  commeut  bitterly  on  the  absence — 
a  thing  invariable  and  certain — of 
Samuel  Raeburn  at  his  favourite 
**  public ;"  while  the  other  sat  motion- 
less at  her  seam,  living  over  again  the 
dreary  night  which  seemed  to  have 
become  a  lasting  infiuence,  shadowing 
her  very  life. 


en  AFTER  XIK. 


'^  He  wasna  to  fash  me  last  night, 
and  ho  wasna  to  fash  me  the  day." 
Agnes  Raeburn  awoke  with  these 
words  iu  her  mind ;  and  a  sense  of 
relief,  like  a  respite  from  condemna- 
tion, iu  her  heart. 


And  gradually,  as  the  day  went 
on,  a  degree  of  strange  excitement 
rose  and  increased  in  the  sensitive 
heart  of  Agnes:  unconsciously,  as  she 
went  about  all  her  daily  homely 
duties,  she  found  herself  looking  for- 
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ward  to  the  evening  as  to  an  era — an 
hour  of  mark  and  note  in  her  life. 
Slie  had  dedicated  it  to  thought — to 
careful  consultation  with  herself  what 
she  should  do ;  and  only  one  so  full 
of  wandering  fancies,  yet  so  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  deliberate  thinking^ 
could  realise  what  a  solemn  state  and 
importance  endued  the  hour  sacred 
to  this  grave  premeditated  exercise 
of  her  reflective  powers.  Very  true, 
she  could  have  accomplished  this 
piece  of  thought  quite  well  in  her 
own  little  chamber,  or  even  in  the 
common  family  apartment,  as  she  sat 
over  her  sewing  through  all  the  long 
afternoon ;  yet  Agnes  put  off  the 
operation,  and  appropriated  to  it, 
with  extreme  solemnity,  a  becoming 
place  and  time.  The  place,  from 
some  vague  superstition  which  she 
did  not  care  to  explain  to  herself, 
was  the  little  cove  upon  the  shore 
where  John  Rintoul  found  the  frag- 
ment of  the  wreck.  The  time,  the 
hist  hour  of  daylight,  when  she  could 
leave  her  work  unobserved  —  for 
A<;nes  did  not  care  to  visit  the  fated 
spot  at  night. 

Now  Agnes  Raebum  all  her  life 
had  borne  the  character  of  thought- 
fulness.  Childhood  and  girlhood  had 
added  to  her  honours ; — **  a  thought- 
ful lassie"  was  her  common  repute 
among  her  neiglibonrs ;  and  no  one, 
except  Agnes  hers<*lt\  had  ever  learned 
to  i>u?poct  that  serious  thought,  after 
all,  and  everything  like  deliberation 
or  rtllrclion,  were  things  unknown, 
and  almost  impossible  to  her  miud. 
I*owers  of  sympathy  in  such  constant 
use  and  exercise,  that  the  careless 
inoinvntary  mood  of  another  was 
enough  to  sujTRest,  to  Agnes*s  impul- 
sive spirit,  states  of  feeling  utterly 
unknown  to  their  chance  originators 
— an  ima<,'inalion  ever  ready  to  fill 
with  vivicl  scenery  and  actors  the 
vacant  air,  whereon  her  mind,  ])assive 
itself  and  still,  was  content  to  look  for 
hours — with  a  strong  power  of  fancy, 
and  a  n:iture  sensitive  to  every  touch, 
were  qualities  ^vhich  wrapped  her  in 
Ion;:  and  fre(]uent  musings,  but  dis- 
abled her  almost  as  much  for  any  real 
exercise  of  mind  as  they  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  its  daily  practice. 

All  the  day  through,  Agnes  was 
silent,  resiM)nding  only  in  faint  mono- 
syllables to  her  mother's  attempts  at 
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conversation.  In  the  forenoon  Mrs 
Raebnm  was  fortunately  occnpied, 
and  not  mnch  inclined  for  talk :  the 
afternoon  she  spent  with  Eophie; 
and  thus  through  all  those  long,  still, 
sunshiny  hours,  Agnes  sat  alone  with 
the  clock  and  the  cat  and  the  kitten, 
demnrely  sewing,  and  with  a  face  full 
of  brooding  though tfulness.  But  in 
spite  of  this  opportunity  for  delibera- 
tion, Agnes  Raebum  was  by  no  means 
tempted  to  forestall  her  own  fixed 
period  for  the  final  decision — it  was 
so  much  easier  to  let  her  mind  glide 
away  as  usual  into  those  long  wander- 
ings of  reverie  than  to  fix  it  to  <A« 
question,  momentous  as  that  was. 
Poor  Agnes!  it  was  to  be  a  very 
reasonable  decision,  wise  and  sensible ; 
and  reason,  after  all,  was  so  much  ont 
of  her  way. 

Samuel  Raebum  has  taken  his  tea, 
and  again  gone  out  to  his  nsnal 
evening's  sederunt  in  the  little  sanded 
parlour  of  Mrs  Browest's  "  public ;  *' 
and  now  Agnes  may  make  up  the  fire 
and  finally  sweep  the  hearth,  and  pat 
away  the  cups  and  saucers,  that  her 
mother  may  find  no  reprovable  neglect 
if  she  comes  earliest  home.  Bat 
Agnes  cannot  tell  what  the  feeling 
is  which  prompts  her  to  take  ont  of 
the  drawer  the  new  camel's -hair 
shawl  which  has  kept  her  in  comfort 
all  these  winter  Sabbaths,  and  to  pat 
on  the  beaver  hat,  saucily  looped  ap 
at  one  side,  and  magnificent  with  its 
grey  feather,  which  no  one  has  ever 
seen  her  wear  on  *'  an  every-day "  be- 
fore. What  Mrs  Raebnm  would  say 
to  this  display  is  rather  a  serioos  ques- 
tion, and  Agnes  assumes  the  nnusual 
bravery  with  a  flatter  at  her  heart. 

It  still  wants  half  an  hour  of  sun- 
set ;  and  Inchkeith  throws  a  cold 
lengthened  shadow,  cnvionsly  shutting 
out  the  water,  which  throbs  impa- 
tiently nnder  these  dark  lines  of  hiSy 
from  the  last  looks  of  the  sun.  Black, 
too,  in  its  contrast  with  the  light,  the 
nearer  side  of  Inchkeith  himself  frowns 
with  misanthfiopic  gloom  npon  the 
brightened  sands  and  glorified  brow 
of  Largo  Law.  A  little  white  yachti 
bound  for  some  of  the  smaller  ports 
high  np  the  Firth,  where  the  qniet 
cniTent  only  calls  itself  a  river— just 
now  shooting  out  of  the  shadow,  reels, 
as  yoa  can  fancy,  dazzled  and  giddy, 
under  the  endden  canonisation  which 
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throws  a  bnlo  over  all  its  shapely  sails 
and  spars ;  and  passing  fisher-boats 
hail  each  other  with  lengthened  cries 
— only  rustic  badinage  and  homely 
wit,  if  you  heard  them  close  at  hand — 
but  stealing  with  a  strange  half-pa- 
thetic cadence  over  the  distant  water. 
Ashore  here,  through  the  quiet,  rural 
high-road,  the  kye,  with  long  shadows 
Atalkin^  after  them,  go  soberly  home 
from  the  rich  clover-Helds  that  skirt 
the  public  road.  And  quite  another 
cadence,  though  even  to  it  the  distance 
lends  a  strange  charm  of  melancholy, 
have  the  voices  of  tlie  little  herds  and 
serving- maidens  who  call  the  cattle 
home. 

The  tide  is  back,  and  all  the  beach 
glistens  with  little  pools,  each  reflect- 
ing bravely  its  independent  sunset. 
This  larger  basin,  which  you  might 
call  the  fairies^  bath,  has  nearly  lost 
the  long  withdrawing  line  of  light 
which  only  touches  its  eastern  edge 
as  with  a  rim  of  gold — and  the  sun  is 
gliding  off  the  prominent  fold  of  the 
brae,  though  it  droops,  as  if  the  weight 
of  wealth  were  almost  too  much  for 
the  sweet  atmosphere  which  bears  it, 
glowing  in  ruddy  yellow  glory,  over 
the  sea- side  turf.  The  gowans,  like 
the  birds,  have  laid  their  heads  under 
their  wing,  and  the  evening  dews 
begin  to  glisten  on  the  grass— the 
soft,  short,  velvet  grass  on  whicli 
Agnes  thinks  she  can  almost  trace 
the  outline  still  of  the  rude  fragment, 
chronicle  of  death  and  fatal  violence, 
which  crushed  the  gowans  down,  and 
oppressed  the  peaceful  stillness,  on 
yon  bright  March  morning,  past  a 
twelvemonth  and  a  day. 

A  bit  of  yellow  rock  projecting  from 
the  rich  herbage  of  the  brae,  and 
overtopped  by  a  little  mound,  like  a 
cap,  all  waving  and  tuftwl  over  with 
brambles  and  upright  plumes  of  haw- 
thorn, serves  her  for  a  seat  —  and 
Agnes  composes  herself  solemnly, 
puts  one  small  foot  upon  a  little 
velvet  hassock  of  turf,  embossed  upon 
the  pebbly  sand,  and,  stooping  her 
face  to  the  support  of  both  her  hands, 
looks  far  away  into  the  distance,  and 
begins  her  momentous  deliberation. 
What  is  it  so  soon  that  catches  the 
dreamy  eye,  only  too  fully  awake  to 
every  passing  sight,  though  it  puts  on 
such  a  haze  of  thoughtfnlness  ?  No- 
thing but  a  long  tuft  of  wiry  gra?s 


waving  out  of  a  little  hollow  on  the 
top  of  the  nearest  rock,  with  a  forlorn 
complaining  motion,  as  if  it  would  fain 
look  on  something  else  than  theso 
waving  lines  of  water,  and  fain  escape 
the  dangerous  vicinity  which  some- 
times crushes  with  salt  and  heavy 
spray,  instead  of  genial  dewdrops,  its 
glittering  sharp  blades.  Agnes  muses, 
in  her  unconscious  reverie,  and  her 
thinking  has  not  yet  begun. 

Waking  up  with  a  sudden  start, 
she  changes  her  attitude  a  little,  lets 
one  hand  fall  by  her  side,  and  rests 
her  cheek  on  the  other,  before  she 
makes  another  beginning.  What 
now  ?  A  glittering  bit  of  crystal  in  the 
rock  which  the  sun  gets  note  of  just 
as  he  is  gliding  from  the  point,  and, 
having  little  time  to  spare,  uses  what 
he  has  with  such  effect,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  looker-on  are  half-blinded  with 
the  sparkling  commotion.  Ah  dreamy, 
wandering,  gentle  eyes!  how  easy  it 
is  to  charm  them  out  of  the  abstrac- 
tion which  they  fain  would  assume  I 

Now  it  is  the  flash  and  soft  undu- 
lation of  the  rising  line  of  water — 
now  a  glistening  group  of  sea-birds 
going  home  at  nightfall  to  their  wait- 
ing households  on  the  May — now  a 
rustle  of  wind,  or  of  a  passing  insect, 
soft  among  the  grass — whatever  it  is, 
constantly  it  is  something;  and  Agnes 
sees  the  sky  darken,  and  all  the  light 
fade  away  in  the  west,  but  her  think- 
ing has  still  failed  to  come  to  a  begin- 
niug,  while  the  end  looks  hours  or 
years  away. 

Just  then  a  footstep,  almost  close 
upon  her,  startles  her.  She  has  been 
so  absorbed  by  all  these  passing 
faucies,  that  not  the  deepest  abstrac- 
tion of  philosophic  thought  could 
have  made  her  more  entirely  unaware 
of  this  step  in  the  distance,  though  for 
some  time  it  has  been  advancing 
steadily  on.  Turning  suddenly  round, 
she  sees  between  her  and  the  pale 
clear  light  of  the  eastern  sky  a  dark 
figure  in  a  sailor's  dress.  Her  heart 
beats  a  little  quicker  with  the  sur- 
prise, and  her  whole  appearance,  shyly 
drawing  back  on  her  seat,  with  one 
hand  fallen  by  her  side,  and  the 
other  leaning  just  as  it  bad  supported 
her  hastily-lifted  cheek  on  her  knee, 
is  of  one  suddenly  started  out  of  a 
dream.  It  is  some  minutes  before 
she  raises  her  eyes  to  the  face  which 
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now  looks  down  wistfally  upon  her ; 
but  when  she  does  so,  the  effect  is  in- 
stantaneous. A  sndden  shiver  nin- 
ning  throngh  every  vein — a  backward 
crouch  into  the  very  rock,  as  if  there 
would  be  protection  even  in  the  touch 
of  something  earthly  and  palpable — a 
deadly  paleness,  leaving  her  face — 
lips,  and  cheeks,  and  all — ashen  grey 
like  extreme  age — ^a  long,  shuddering 
gasp  of  breath,  and  eyes  dilated,  in- 
tense-shining out  upon  the  stranger  in 
a  very  agony.  The  stranger  stands 
before  her,  as  suddenly  arrested  as 
she  had  been,  and,  crying  "Nancy, 
Nancy !"  with  a  voice  which  rings 
into  her  heart  like  a  dread  admoni- 
tion, waits,  all  trembling  with  sup- 
pressed joy  and  eagerness,  to  receive 
some  word  of  greeting. 

"  I've  done  you  no  wrong — ^I've 
done  you  no  wrong!"  gasps  out  at 
last,  a  broken,  interrupted  voice.  "  If 
there's  vision  given  ye  yonder  to  see 
what's  done  on  earth,  ye  might  see 
folks*  hearts  as  well ;  and  though  yon 
never  said  a  word  to  me  in  this  life, 
IVe  thought  of  none  forby  yoursel — 
never,  never,  though  I  did  let  Colin 
Hunter  come  after  me ;  and  whatever 
you  are  now,  oh,  man  I  have  mind 
of  folks*  mortal  weakness,  and  dinna 
look  at  me  with  such  dreadful  een, 
Patie  Rintoul  I " 

"  Nancy !  *' — still  he  could  say  no- 
thing but  this. 

"  I  thought  it  was  you  the  night 
the  sloop  was  lost — I  thought  you 
conldna  leave  this  life,  and  no  let  me 
ken  ;  and  I  could  bear  to  think  it  was 
you  then,  for  all  my  heart  fainted, 
baith  with  sorrow  and  fear ;  but  Tve 
done  naething  to  call  you  up  with 
thae  upbraiding  een,  and  I  danma 
look  at  ye  now — I  dauma  look  at  ye 
now,  and  you  been  twelve  months  and 
roair  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea !  ** 

He  made  no  answer,  and  Agnes 
dared  not  rise  with  her  fainting, 
faltering  limbs,  to  flee  from  the  ima- 
gined spectre.  The  cold  dew  had 
gathered  in  great  beads  upon  her 
brow — her  hands  rose,  all  trembling 
and  unsteady,  to  cover  her  eyes,  and 
shut  out  the  face  whose  fixed  look 
afflicted  her  almost  to  madness ;  bnt 
the  weak,  hesitating  arms,  fell  ogdn 
— she  could  not  withdraw  her  intense 
and  terrified  gaze  —  could  not  torn 
away  her  fascinated  eyes  from  hit, 


The  stiBady  figure  befbre  her  moTed 
a  little — the  strong,  broad  breast 
began  to  heave  and  swell^and  sobs, 
human  sobs,  reluctant  and  irrestrain- 
able,  broke  upon  the  quiet  echoes. 
Then  he  leant  over  her,  closer  to  her, 
shadowing  the  litde  nook  she  crouched 
into ;  and  warm,  human  breath,  upon 
her  brow  revived  like  a  cordial  her 
almost  fainted  heart.  **rm  oafl 
spirit— I've  gotten  hame,  Nancy— I'm 
Patie  Rintoul  1 " 

Patie  Rintoul!  A  succession  of 
strong  shadderings,  almost  convul- 
sive, come  npori  the  relaxing  form  of 
Agnes;  she  is  looking  at  him  now 
with  straining  eyes,  with  lips  parted 
by  quick,  eager  breath,  with  a  face 
which,  gradually  flushing  over,  is  now 
of  the  deepest  crimson.  Patie  Rin« 
tonl!  and  superstition  and  terror 
and  doubt  disappear  into  a  sudden 
passion  of  shame  and  humiliation; 
for  Agnes  has  told  unasked  a  secret 
which  the  living  Patie  might  bsTe 
begged  for  on  his  kneee  in  vain ;  and 
now  it  is  impossible  even  to  hope  that 
spirit  or  **  appearance  **  could  assume 
this  broni^,  manly  sailor  face-*tUs 
dress  so  indispntably  real  — these 
strong  traveling  shoes,  clonted  hf 
hands  of  human  cobbler,  and  soiled 
by  dust  of  veritable  roadways ;  and, 
burying  her  face  in  h^  hands,  which 
still  cannot  conceal  the  burning  flush 
under  them,  Agnes  owns  her  error  by 
falterhig  forth,  in  utter  dismay  and 
helplessness,  "  Patie,  I  wasna  mean^ 
ing  you ! " 

But  the  generous  Patie  will  not 
take  advantage  of  his  triumph.  For 
a  single  moment  the  little  cove  is 
startled  by  a  sound  of  wavering 
laughter— laughter  that  speaks  a  mo- 
mentary ebnllition  of  Joy,  greatly  akhn 
to  teaiB— and  then,  with  a  cerUdn 
quiet  authority,  the  stranger  drawn 
the  hands  firom  the  bidden  face,  and 
half  lifts  the  trembling  Agnes  firom 
her  seat  **  I'll  ask  yon  anither  day 
what  yon  mean,**  sua  the  magnani- 
mens  Patie;  ** now  I'm  content  jnet 
to  be  beside  ye  agAin ;  but  I'm  Jlial 
on  my  road  to  the  town— I've  seen 
nane  of  onr  ain  folk  yet — and,  Nancy, 
ye  must  take  me  hame  to  my  mother." 

And  in  a  moment  there  flows  npon 
her  symptthetio  heart  the  blessedneM 
of  Kintln  BeatoonTeoelving  back  bar 
toil.     It  scarcely  takes  an  instMil 
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now  to  sabdne  her  trembling— the 
thought  has  strengthened  her :  *^  Eh, 
Patie,  your  mother  I — her  heart  will 
break  forjoy." 

**  But  I  come  again  my  lane,**  said 
Patie  sadly.  "  What  wasna  tnie  for 
me,  was  true  for  my  father,  Nancy. 
I  was  washed  off  the  deck  of  the 
sloop,  and  some  way  fought  through 
the  water  till  I  got  to  a  rock  ;  but  the 
auld  man  went  down  in  her  before  my 
very  een,  and  that*ll  be  little  comfort 
to  my  mother." 


^^  It*il  be  comfort  enough  to  see 
you,  Patie,**  said  Agnes  quietly ;  **  let 
me  slip  in  before  and  warn  her.  Fye 
heard  of  joy  killing  folk — and  come 
you  in  quiet,  and  speak  to  naebodj, 
by  the  back  of  the  town.'* 

It  was  the  best  arrangement,  and 
Patie  reluctantly  suffered  his  com- 
panion to  leave  him  as  they  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  little  town.  It 
was  so  dark  now  that  the  stranger 
was  safe,  and  had  little  chance  of 
being  recognised. 


CHAFTEB  XIV. 


Forgetting  entirely  the  exhaustion 
of  her  own  late  agitation ;  forgetting 
the  usual  extreme  decorum  and  gra- 
vity of  her  demeanour  ;  forgetting 
herself  altogether,  indeed,  and  even 
forgetting  her  own  somewhat  embar- 
rassing share  in  the  joy  which  she 
goes    to    intimate,   Agnes    Raebnrn 

? asses,  running,  along  Elie  shore, 
'he  gossips  have  almost  all  with- 
drawn from  the  open  door  to  the 
warm  fireside,  as  more  suitable  to  this 
chill  March  evening,  but  still  there 
are  loungers  enough  to  get  up  a  rather 
lively  report  of  the  sudden  illness  of 
little  Johnnie  Rintoul,  confidently 
vouched  for  by  two  or  three  who 
have  seen  Nancy  Raebnrn  flying  at 
full  speed  *^  west  the  toun  **  to  bring 
the  doctor.  Nancy  Raebnrn,  quite 
unconscious,  careless  and  unobser- 
vant of  who  sees  her,  runs  without  a 
pause  to  Kirstin  Beatoun*s  door. 

It  is  time  for  Kirstin  Beatoun  to  go 
to  her  early  rest :  poor  heart  I  there 
are  no  household  duties  to  keep  her 
now  from  the  kind  oblivious  sleep 
which  helps  her  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
forget  her  grief.  Pausing  reverently 
at  the  window,  Agnes  can  see  dimly 
through  the  curtain  and   the  thick 

Sanes  a  solitary  figure  sitting  by  the 
ttle  fire,  the  faint  lamp  burning  high 
above  her,  an  open  book  in  her  lap, 
and  by  her  side,  upon  the  little  table, 
a  cup  of  weak,  oft-watered  tea,  Kir- 
8tin*s  sole  cordial.  In  the  old  times 
the  fire  used  to  be  the  household  light 
here,  casting  all  official  lamps  into  ob- 
scurity ;  but  now  the  little  red  glow 
of  its  much-diminished  contents  add 
no  cheerfulness  to  the  melancholy  dim 
apartment,  while  the  projecting  ledge 
of  the  mantelpiece,  by  which  the  lamp 


hangs,  throws  a  deep  shadow  upon 
the  hearth.  The  door  is  shut,  but 
Agnes,  breathless  and  excited  in  spite 
of  her  momentary  pause,  forgets  the 
usual  ^warning  of  her  coming,  and, 
bursting  in  suddenly  to  the  quiet 
room,  rouses  Kirstin  from  her  reading 
with  a  violent  start. 

When  she  is  within  it,  the  hopeless 
forlorn  ^solitude  of  the  once  cheerful 
kitchen  strikes  Agnes  as  it  never 
struck  her  before  ;  and,  without  say- 
ing a  word  to  Kirstin,  she  suddenly 
burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
tears. 

"  Somebody*s  vexed  ye,  my  lamb,** 
said  Kirstin,  tenderly.  Agnes  Rae- 
bnrn had  insensibly  won  her  way  into 
the  widow*s  forlorn  heart. 

**  Naebody*s  vexed  me ;  it*s  just  to 
see  you  here  your  lane,'*  said  Agnes 
through  her  tears. 

"I8*t  very  desolate  to  look  at?" 
said  Kirstin,  glancing  round  with  a 
faint  grieved  curiosity.  ^^  I  could  put 
up  the  shutter,  but  I  think  naebodr 
cares  to  look  in  and  spy  upon  a  pair 
lone  woman  now.*' 

^*  It*s  no  for  that ;  and  Fm  no 
vexed,**  said  Agnes,  breathlessly,  for 
a  familiar  footstep  seemed  to  her 
excited  fancy  to  be  drawing  near 
steadily,  and  with  a  purpose,  to  the 
widow's  door.  "  Fm  no  vexed ;  Fm 
just  as  thankful  and  glad  as  onybodj 
could  be:  there's  ane  come  to  the 
town  this  night  with  news  to  make  as 
a'  out  of  our  wits  with  joy." 

"  Poor  bairn  I "  said  Kirstin.  "  Bat 
I  mind  when  I  was  as  glad  mysel  at 
any  great  news  from  the  wars — that 
was  for  the  men  pressed  out  of  the 
Elie,  to  think  there  might  be  a  chance 
of  peace,  and  of  them  coming  hame ; 
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but  IVe  turned  awfu*  cauld-hearted 
this  year  past,  Nancy.  I  think  I  canna 
be  glad  of  onything  now." 

'» Bat  yeUl  be  glad  of  this,"  said 
Agnes.  *^  Oh,  if  I  darst  tell  withont 
ony  mair  words  I — but  Fm  feared  for 
the  joy." 

Kirstin  grasped  the  slender  wrist 
of  her  visitor,  and  drew  her  to  the 
centre  of  the  room,  into  the  fall  lamp- 
light. Agnes  Raebum's  eyes  looking 
out  of  tears,  her  face  covered  with 
wavering  rosy  flushes,  her  mouth  all 
full  of  smiles,  yet  ready  to  melt  into 
the  lines  of  weeping,  brought  a  strange 
disturbance  to  the  dead  calm  of  Kir- 
stin's  face. 

*^  I  can  be  glad  of  naething  but  the 
dead  coming  back  out  of  their  graves 
— out  of  the  sea — or  of  my  ain  call  to 
depart,"  she  said,  in  a  hurried  tone  of 
excitement.  **  Wha*s  that  on  my 
door-stane?  Wha's  that  hovering 
about  my  house  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  ?  Pity  me,  pity  me,  my  judg- 
ment's gane  at  the  last !  Pm  no  ask- 
ing if  it's  a  man  or  a  spirit — it's  my 
son's  fit,  and  my  son's  een.  Pve  had 
my  wits  lang  enough,  and  my  heart's 
broken.  Let  me  gang,  I  say — for  his 
face  is  out  there  someplace — out  there 
in  the  dark — and  wha's  living  to  heed 
me  if  I  am  mad  the  mom's  mom  ?  " 

And  bursting  from  Agnes's  terrified 
hold,  the  mother  flew  out  into  the 
open  street,  where  she  had  caught, 
with  her  roused  attention,  a  glimpse 
of  a  passing  face  which  was  like  Patie's 
— which  was  Patie's ;  neither  a  ghost 
nor  a  delusion,  but  a  living  man. 

Agnes,  left  alone  thus,  and  very  well 
content  to  have  discharged  her  errand 
so  far,  sat  down  on  the  wooden  stool 
by  the  empty  arm-chair,  and  relieved 
herself  by  concluding  her  interrapted 
fit  of  crying.  A  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  she  again  heard  these 
steps  approaching,  and  now  they  were 
not  alone. 

"  Gang  in,  my  man,  ye'll  be  wearied 
after  your  travel,"  said  Kirstin  Bea- 
toun,  thrusting  her  son  in  before  her 
through  the  open  door.  "  Ye've  been 
a  lang  time  gane,  Patie,  and  nae  doubt 
ye're  salr  worn-out,  and  glad  to  come 
ashore ;  and  I  wouldna  say  bat  ye 
thought  whiles,  like  me,  that  ye  were 
never  to  see  your  auld  mother  again : 
but  we'll  say  naething  about  the  past ; 
it's  an  awfu'  time.    Fou're  hame  first, 


Patie ;  and  when  did  ye  say  he  was 
to  come  himsel?  Bairns,  I  dinna 
want  to  make  ye  proud,  bat  we'll  hae 
the  haill  toun  out  the  mora,  to  see 
the  sloop  come  np  to  Elie  harbour, 
and  him  come  hame." 

Poor  desolate  heart  I  Joy  had 
done  what  grief  could  not  do ;  and  for 
the  moment,  with  these  wild  smiles 
quivering  on  her  face,  and  her  rest- 
less hands  wandering  about  her  son 
as  she  seated  him  in  a  chair,  Kirstin 
Beatoun  was  crazed. 

"  Mother,  mother,"  said  Patie  sad- 
ly, "  he's  hame  in  anither  place ;  he'll 
never  plant  a  foot  on  Elie  shore  again. 
Mother,  Pm  my  lane;  ye'll  have  to 
be  content  with  me." 

"  Content?"  repeated  Kirstin,  with 
a  low  laugh — "content? — ay,  my 
bonnie  man,  far  mair  than  content. 
But  I  wouldna  say  but  Nancy  Bae- 
bura  would  be  wanting  a  share  of  ye 
for  a  handsel ;  and  PlI  no  deny  her  so 
far  as  I  have  ony  say,  for  she's  a  fine 
lassie ;  but  you've  never  tellt  me  yet 
when  he's  coming  hame  himsel." 

Agnes  and  Patie  exchanged  sor- 
rowful bewildered  glances;  they  did 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  this. 

"Mother,  there  were  nane  saved 
but  me,"  said  Patie,  hurriedly.  "  My 
faither  gaed  down  in  the  sloop,  yester- 
day was  a  year.  It's  best  for  ye  to 
ken;  he  never  can  come  hame,  for 
he's  been  dead  and  gane  this  twelve- 
month. Do  ye  understand  me, 
mother  ?  There's  little  to  be  joyful  for 
after  a' :  them  that  were  best  worth 
perished,  and  there's  naebody  saved 
but  me." 

Patie's  eyes  fill,  for  he  too  had  felt 
very  deeply  his  father's  death. 

Kirstin  stood  by  him  a  moment  in 
silence  ;  then  she  sat  down  in  her 
former  seat,  and,  folding  her  arms 
upon  the  table,  laid  down  her  head 
upon  them.  They  could  only  hear — 
they  could  not  see — the  prolonged  and 
unresisted  weeping  which  came  upon 
her ;  but  when  she  rose,  her  face  was 
calm,  full  of  gravity,  yet  full  of  sober 
light. 

"  God  be  thanked  that  has  broaght 
you  hame  again,  Patie,  my  son,  and  that 
has'preserved  me  to  see  this  day,'*  said 
Kirstin,  solemnly.  "He  has  sent 
sorrow,  and  He  has  sent  joy.  He 
has  baith  given  and  taken  away ;  but 
them  that's  gano  is  safe  in  His  ain 
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kingdom,  Fatic,  and  He  has  made  the 
heart  of  the  widow  this  night  to  sing 
for  joy." 

After  this  there  was  room  for 
nothing  but  rejoicing  —  the  danger 
was  past. 

"  But  Fve  little  to  set  before  my 
stranger,"  said  Klrstin,  looking  with 
a  half  smile  at  her  neglected  cup  of 
tea.  **  You'll  no  be  heeding  muckle 
about  the  like  of  that,  Patic ;  nud 
I*m  no  that  weel  provided  for  a  fa- 
mily again.  It's  late  at  ui;:^ht  noo : 
if  you'll  rin  east  to  my  guiddaughter, 
Nancy  my  woman,  she'll  be  my  mer- 
chant for  ae  night ;  and  ye'U  hae  to 
gang  yoursel,  Patie,  and  see  John." 

^^  ril  rin  east  and  see  that  Euphie 
puts  half-a-dozen  haddics  to  the 
fire,"  said  Agnes ;  "  and  ye'U  come 
yoursel,  Patie  and  you.  I  ran  a' 
the  way  from  the  braes  the  night  to 
let  you  ken  the  guid  news,  and  you're 
no  to  contradict  me." 

^^Na,  I  mustna  do  that,  at  no 
hand,"  said  Kirstin,  with  a  smile ; 
**  but  there's  your  Auntie  Ailie  has 


had  near  as  sair  a  heart  as  me.  WeUl 
have  to  gang  there  first,  Patie,  and 
then,  Nancy  my  woman,  I'll  bring 
my  son  to  see  Euphie  and  John." 

Agnes  had  not  run  so  much  or  so 
lightly  for  many  a  day ;  and  now  she 
set  oflf  upon  another  race,  full  of  the 
blythest  and  most  unselfish  exhilara- 
tion; and  it  was  not  until  she  had 
almost  reached  Enphie's  door,  that 
a  dread  remembrance  of  her  grey 
beaver- hat,  with  its  nodding  feather, 
and  the  new  camePs-hair  shawl,  and 
what  her  mother  would  think  of  her 
wearing  them  to-night,  came  in  to 
disturb  her  happy  mind.  Ah,  culprit 
Agnes!  and  all  the  great  piece  of 
thinking  loft  undone,  though  the  de- 
cision does  seem  somethUig  more 
certain  than  when  you  left  home  so 
gravely  to  seek  the  little  cove  among 
the  braes  ;  but  in  spite  of  these  sober- 
ing considerations,  Agnes  carries  in 
such  a  beaming  face  to  the  fireside  of 
her  sister,  that  the  very  sight  of  it  is 
preparation  euough  to  John^nd  Euphie 
for  hearing  all  manner  of  joy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


"  Ailie,  Pve  come  to  tell  you  I've 
gotten  a  great  deliverance,"  said  Kir- 
stin Beatoun,  with  solemn  composure, 
as  she  entered  her  sister-in-law's  little 
sitting-room,  leaving  Patie  at  the  door. 

Mrs  Plenderleath,  too,  was  prepar- 
ing for  rest,  and  sat  before  the  fire, 
the  great  family  Bible  still  lying  opeu 
upon  the  table,  herself  placed  with 
some  state  in  her  arm-chair,  her 
hands  crossed  in  her  lap,  her  foot 
upon  a  footstool :  solitary,  too,  as 
Kirstin  Beatoun  had  been  an  hour 
ago ;  but  with  a  look  of  use  and  wont 
in  her  solitude,  and  many  little  com- 
forts adapted  to  it  lying  about  her, 
which,  in  some  degree,  took  away  its 
impression  of  painfulncss. 

"  There's  word  of  them,"  said  Ailie, 
rising  stiffly  from  her  seat,  and  glanc- 
ing round  with  the  unsteady  excited 
eyes  which  had  never  lost  their  look 
of  wild  eagerness  since  the  day  of  the 
wreck.  And  Ailie  grasped  tightly 
with  her  trembling  hands  the  edge 
of  the  table  and  the  edge  of  the 
mantel-shelf,  unwilling  to  reveal  the 
strong  anxiety  and  agitation  which 
shook  her  like  a  sudden  wind. 

"There's  word  of  ane  of  them," 


said  Kirstin.  "Ailie^  Pm  a  widow 
woman  a^  my  days,  and  you  have 
nae  brother ;  but  my  sou — my  son — 
Pve  gotten  back  my  darlin*  laddie — 
the  comfort  of  his  auld  age  and  mine !  '* 

And  Ailie  Rintoul,  catching  a 
glimpse,  as  Kirstin  had  done,  of  the 
young  face  looking  in  at  the  door, 
advanced  to  him  with  steps  of  slow 
deliberate  dignity,  holding  out  both 
her  hands.  Other  sign  of  emotion  she 
would  show  none,  but  Patie  never 
forgot  the  iron  grasp  in  which  she 
caught  his  hands. 

For  Ailie's  soul  was  shaken  as  by 
a  great  tempest ; — bitter  disappoint- 
ment, satisfaction,  thankfulness,  joy, 
she  scarcely  could  tell  which  was 
strongest;  and  her  impulse  was  to 
lift  up  her  voice  and  weep,  as  she 
welcomed  the  dead  who  was  alive 
again.  Some  strange  piece  of  pride, 
or  fear  of  committing  herself  out  of 
her  usual  gravity  before  "  the  laddie," 
prevented  this  indulgence,  and,  by  a 
great  eflfort,  very  stiffly  and  slowly 
Ailie  went  back  to  her  chair.  It  was 
only  when  she  had  reached  it  again, 
that  she  could  command  her  voico 
sufficiently  to  speak. 
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**It*s  the  Lord's  ain  wise  way — 
k*s  His  ain  rigbteous  pleasure.  11*8 
Dae  news  to  onjbody  that  your  maD, 
Kirstin  Beatoan,  my  brother  that's 
departed,  was  a  man  of  God  for  mony 
a  year ;  and  nae  doubt  he  was  ready 
for  his  call,  and  it  came  just  at  the 
best  time ;  whereas  it  has  aye  lain 
heavy  at  my  heart  that  the  laddie 
was  but  a  laddie  after  a',  and  heed- 
less, and  had  thought  but  little  npon 
his  latter  end.  Patie,  the  Lord'is 
sent  ye  hame  to  gie  ye  anither  season 
to  make  ready.  See  that  ye  dinna 
tempt  him,  and  gang  to  the  sea  on- 
regenerate  again." 

In  a  very  short  time  after,  the 
mother  and  son  left  Ailie ;  for  not 
even  the  excitement  of  this  great 
event  conld  make  snch  a  breidc  in 
her  habits  as  to  tempt  her  oat  with 
them  to  the  family  meeting  in  her 
nephew's  house.  When  they  left 
her,  Ailie  Rintoul  sat  for  a  long  time 
silent  by  the  fire,  now  and  then 
wiping  away  secret  tears.  Then, 
without  missing  one  habitual  action, 
she  went  quietly  to  her  rest.  Heart 
and  mind  might  be  disturbed  and 
shaken  to  their  foundations,  but  no- 
thing disturbed  the  strong  iron  lines 
of  custom  and  outward  habitude — 
the  daily  regulations  of  her  life. 

"Ye  may  think  what  kind  of  a 
time  it  was  to  me,"  said  Patie  Rin- 
toul, and  every  eye  around  him  was 
wet  with  tears — "the  sloop  drifting 
away  helpless  into  the  black  night, 
and  mo  clinging  with  baith  my  hands 
to  a  bit  slippery  rock,  and  the  water 
dashing  over  me  every  wave.  The 
next  gleam  of  moonlight  I  saw  her 
again.  I  saw  she  was  settling  down 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sea,  and 
the  auld  man  at  the  helm  looking  out 
for  me,  thinking  I  was  gone.  I  gied 
a  great  cry,  as  loud  as  I  could  yell, 
to  let  him  ken  I  was  living,  and  just 
wi'  that  the  sloop  gied  a  prance  for- 
ward like  a  horse,  and  then  wavered 
a  moment,  and  then  gaed  down,  and 
I  mind  anither  dreadful  cry — whether 
it  was  mysel  that  made  it,  or  anither 
drowning  man  like  me,  I  canna  tell — 
and  then  the  rock  slipped  out  of  my 
hands,  and  I  kent  naethmg  mair 
till  I  came  to  mysel  aboard  the 
Dutch  brig,  where  there  wasna  a 
man  kent  mair  language  than  just  to 
sell  an  anker  of  brandy  or  a  diest 


of  tea.  I  canna  tell  how  lang  I  liad 
laUi  there  before  I  kent  where  I  was, 
but  when  I  came  to  my  reason  again 
my  head  was  shaved,  and  the  cut  on 
my  brow  near  healed-^ye  can  scarce 
see  the  mark  o't  now,  mother— bat 
ane  of  the  men  that  had  some  skill 
in  fevers  let  me  ken  after,  when  I 
had  come  to  somo  nnderstanding  of 
their  speech,  that  it  was  striking 
against  the  rock,  as  I  slipped  off  my 
grip,. that  tonch^  my  brain  and  gave 
me  my  illness.  I've  naething  to  say 
against  the  Dutchmen.  They  were 
very  kind  to  me  in  their  way,  and 
would  aye  give  me  a  word  in  the 
bygann,  or  a  joke  to  keep  np  n^ 
spirit  Nae  doubt  it  was  in  Dutch,  and 
I  didna  ken  a  tillable,  bat  there  was 
the  kindly  meaning  a'  the  same. 
Weel,  I  found  out  oy  and  by  thai 
the  brig  was  a  smuggler  running 
voyages  out  of  Rotterdam,  and  there- 
away, to  maLr  porta  than  ane  on  the. 
east  coast.  They  were  ^ort  of 
hands,  and  feared  for  me  fodiy, 
thinking  I  might  lay  information; 
so  whenever  we  came  near  a  harbour, 
whether  it  was  Dutch  or  English, 
I  had  a  man  mount  guard  on  me  like 
a  sentry,  and  behoved  to  be  content 
to  bide  with  them,  for  a'  it  was  sair 
against  my  wilL  We  had  gane  on 
this  wav  as  far  as  the  month  of  An* 
gust,  when  ae  day,  down  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel,  a  cutter  got  wit  of 
us,  and  got  np  h^  canvass  to  chase. 
It  was  a  brisk  wind  and  a  high  sea, 
and  our  boat  was  nothing  to  brag  of 
for  a  good  seasoing  boat,  though  she 
was  dever  of  her  heels,  like  most 
ill-doers;  bat  the  skipper  took  a 
panic,  put  on  everv  stitch  on  her 
that  she  conld  stand,  and  run  ri^t 
out  to  sea.  The  man  had  an  ill  eon- 
science,  and  saw  cutters  chasing  in 
the  clonds,  I  think;  for  he  wonidna 
be  persuaded  to  hover  a  wee  and  torn 
agiun,  but  maintained  he  had  a  i^% 
to  change  the  port  and  gang  where  be 
likit,  behag  part  owner  as  welL  So 
we  scarce  ever  slackened  sail  till  we 
came  into  Kingston  harbour  in  Ja- 
maica, where  the  firm  that  owned  tbe 
brig  had  an  office.  I  took  heart,  of 
grace,  havingleamt  mair  of  the  tongue, 
and  took  npon  me  to  speak  to  Mlfth 
skif^ier  and  agent  to  crave  my  dis- 
charge. I  wasna  asUng  wagM  nor 
ony  thing,  ba(  Jist  mony  thiais  to 
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them  and  a  passage  home.  The  skip- 
per was  /«y,  poor  body.  It  was  his 
ain  wilfa*  will  broaght  him  out  to 
Kingston,  where  he  met  with  the 
yellow  fever,  and  got  his  death  in 
three  or  four  days ;  bnt  it  was  just 
before  he  took  it,  and  he  was  awfu* 
kind  to  me.  I  got  my  leave,  and  got 
a  posie  of  silver  dollars  besides,  no  to 
be  lookit  down  on,  mother;  and  a 
week  after  that  there  was  a  schooner 
(the  ^^  Justitia"  of  Dundee),  to  sail  out 
of  Kingston  hamo.  We  came  in  last 
night,  and  I  came  through  to  St  An- 
drews as  soon  as  I  could  get  cleared 
ont  of  my  berth  this  morning,  and, 
walking  hame  from  St  Andrews,  I 
came  down  off  the  braes  to  the  very 
shore,  no  wanting  to  see  onybody  till 
I  saw  my  mother ;  when  lo  I  I  came 
upon  Nancy  sitting  by  the  little  cove, 
and  then  we  twa  came  hame." 

We  twa !  Agnes  is  in  her  comer 
again,  deep  in  the  shadow  of  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  no  one  sees  the  blush 
whi^h  comes  ap  warmly  on  her  half- 
hidden  cheek.  No  one  observes  her 
at  all,  fortunately — for  Enphie  has 
been  sitting  with  the  breath  half 
Buspended  on  her  red  lip,  and  the  tear 
glistening  on  her  eyelash  —  John 
covers  his  face,  and  leans  upon  the 
table  —  Kirstin  Beatonn,  with  her 
hand  perpetually  lifted  to  wipe  away 
the  qaiet  tears  from  her  cheek,  sees 
nothing  bnt  the  face  of  her  son — and 
even  Mrs  Raebnm,  forgetful  of  her 
offence  at  Patie  for  the  loss  of  the 


sloop,  gives  him  her  fall  undivided 
attention,  and  enters  with  all  her 
heart  into  his  mother^s  thanksgiving. 
So  Agnes  in  her  comer  has  time  to 
soothe  the  fluttering  heart  which  will 
not  be  still  and  sober,  and,  in  the 
pauses  of  her  breathless  listenings 
chides  it  like  an  unruly  child.  Here 
is  bnt  a  scene  of  home-like  joy,  of 
tearful  thanksgiving — the  danger  and 
toil  and  pain  and  separation  lie  all  in 
the  past.  Ghosts  and  spectres  are 
dead  and  gone ;  life,  young  and  warai 
and  sweet,  is  in  the  very  air :  heart, 
that  would  do  naught  but  dream  to- 
day, when  there  was  serious  work  in 
hand,  now,  content  with  all  this  un- 
expected gladness,  leam  to  be  sober 
— for  one  little  hoar ;  but  Agnes  only 
hears  a  mutter  of  defiance  as  she 
repeats  again  and  again  the  unheeded 
command. 

Secretly,  by  Euphie^s  connivance^ 
the  Sabbath  shawl  and  Sabbath  hat 
have  been  conveyed  home,  while  the 
house-mother  was  not  there  to  see; 
but  they  lie  heavy  still  on  the  con- 
science of  Agnes ;  and  heavy  too  Uea 
poor  Colin  Hunter,  whom  now  no 
elaborate  piece  of  thought  will  avail, 
for,  looking  up,  she  finds  Patie  Riu- 
tonl's  eye  dwelling  on  her— dwdling 
on  her  with  a  smile ;  and  the  blnsh 
deepens  into  bnming  crimson  as 
Agnes  remembers  the  secret  she  told 
to  Patie,  and  to  the  grave  rocks  and 
curious  brambles,  by  the  little  fairy 
cove  among  the  Elie  braes. 


CHAPTES  XVI. 


"  And  this  is  to  be  the  end  o't  a' — 
a'  the  pains  I've  ta'en  wi'  ye,  and  a' 
the  care  ?  Eh,  Nancy  Raebum  I  weel 
may  your  faither  say  I've  spoilt  ye 
baith  wi*  owre  muckle  concem  for 
ye.  To  think  you  should  set  your 
face  to  this,  and  Euphie  there,  that 
might  ken  better,  nphauding  ye  in  a' 
your  folly  I  Wha's  the  Rintouls,  I 
would  like  to  ken,  that  I  should  ware 
a*  my  bairns  upon  them  ? — A  fisher's 
sons,  bred  up  to  the  sea,  with  neither 
siller  nor  guid  connections.  I'm  sick 
of  hearing  the  very  name ! " 

'*I  think  ye  might  have  keeped 
that  till  I  wasna  here,  mother,"  said 
Enphie  indignantly.  *^  I'm  no  deny- 
ing the  Rintonls  were  fishers,  bnt  I 
wonld  like  to  ken  wha  would  even  a 


fisher  to  a  tailor,  or  the  like  of  tbae 
landward  trades;  and  I  ken  ane  of 
the  name  that's  as  guid  a  man  as 
ye'll  find  in  a'  Fife ;  and  Patie*8  a 
fine  lad,  if  he's  no  sae  rich  as  Colin 
Hunter,  and  no  so  discreet  as  our 
John.  For  my  part,  I  wonder  ony- 
body has  the  heart  to  discourage 
the  puir  laddie,  after  a'  he's  oome 
through.*' 

*^He  came  through  naething  at 
our  hand,'*  said  Mrs  Raebum  ;  *^  and 
weel  I  wot  he  has  little  cause  to  look 
for  comfort  from  ns,  and  him  airt  and 
pairt  in  the  loss  o'  the  sloop  wi*  a* 
our  gear.  Just  you  dry  your  cheeks, 
and  gang  back  to  your  wark,  Nancy ; 
and  let  me  see  nae  mairred  een  in 
my  house ;  for  if  you'll  no  take  Colin 
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Hunter,  ye  maan  jast  make  up  your 
mind  to  be  naething  bot  yoor  feithei^s 
daughter  a'  your  days,  for  Samnel 
Eaebam  will  never  give  his  consent 
to  marry  ye  to  Patie  Rintoal.^ 

*^  I*m  no  asliing  his  consent — Tm 
no  wanting  Patie  Rintoni,**  cried 
poor  Agnes,  in  a  passion  of  injnred 
pride  and  maidenliness.  *^  I*m  want- 
ing naebody,  mother,  if  folk  would 
only  let  me  alane.** 

And  it  turned  out,  in  the  most  con- 
clusive manner  possible,  that  Anges 
certainly  did  not  want  Colin  Hunter ; 
and  Colin  Hunter,  stung  by  kindred 
pride  and  disappointment,  took  im- 
mediate steps  to  revenge  himself,  but 
happily  forgot  all  evil  motives  very 
speedily,  in  a  fortunate  transfer  it 
his  affections  to  a  wife  much  more 
suitable  for  him  than  Agnes  Raebnm. 
Meanwhile  Patie  Rintoul,  a  lion  and 
great  man  in  the  £lie,  came  and  went 
thrifty  of  his  silver  dollars,  and  whis- 
tled till  the  air  was  weary  of  hearing 
it,  and  every  little  boy  on  Elie  shore 
had  caught  the  refrain — ^a  tune  which 
was  very  sweet  music  to  one  heart  in 
Samuel  Raebum's  house — 

"  ril  tak  my  plaid  and  oat  VM  steal, 
And  owre  the  hills  to  Nannie  0/* 

They  could  put  up  the  shutter  on  the 
window,  and  hide  from  him  her  veir 
shadow ;  but  they  could  not  keep  his 
simple  serenade  fifom  the  charmed  ear 
which  received  it  with  such  shy  joy. 

Patie  went  away  another  voyage 
in  the  '' Jnstitia**  of  Dundee;  PaUe 
came  home  mate,  with  a  heavier 
purse  and  a  face  more  bronsed  than 
ever ;  and  Mrs  Raebnm  had  long  ago 
forgotten  her  little  skirmish  with 
Knphie,  and  her  angry  injnnction  to 
Agnes,  "  never  to  cross  £aphie*s  door 
when  ane  of  the  Rintonls  was  there.** 
It  was  a  very  useless  caution  this,  so 
long  as  the  Elie  itself  remained  so 
little  and  so  quiet,  and  the  braes  were 
so  pleasant  for  the  summer  walks 
from  which  Agnes  oonld  not  be  qoite 
debarred.  By  and  by,  too,  fluher 
and  mother  began  to  be  a  little  piqued 
that  no  one  else  did  honour  to  the 
good  looks  of  Agnes ;  and  so,  gradn* 
ally,  bit  by  bit,  there  came  aSoat  • 
change. 

When  another  year  was  out,  Samiil 
Raebnm  solemnly  assisted  al  the  in- 
duction of  Captain 


now  retomed  a  competent  and  com- 
fortable man,  to  spend  his  evenhig: 
time  at  home,  a  magnate  in  his  na» 
tive  town — as  one  of  the  redonbtaUe 
mnnfdpality  of  the  Elie ;  and  as  the 
new  Bdlie*s  nephew  disinterestedly 
offered  to  the  old  bailie  his  escort 
home,  Samnel  Raebnm  saith  iHUi 
much  solemnity — 

'*  Patie  Rintoni  1  I  hae  twa  daugh- 
ters, as  ye  ken,  and  a  matter  of  dght 
hundred  pounds  to  divide^between 
them  when  I  dee— onywav,  I  had 
that  muckle  afore  your  futher  and 
yon  lost  the  sloop.  Now  the  wife 
tells  me— and  I  have  an  ee  in  my  aln 
head  worth  twa  of  the  wife*8,^tbat 
voa*re  looking  after  our  Nannie.  Ba 
it  sae.  I  conclude  that's  settied. 
and  that's  the  premises.  Noir  I 
mann  say  It  was  real  unhandsome 
nsage  on  yonr  pairt  and  your  fidthei^ 
to  encourage  John  Rintoni,  Enphie^a 
man,  to  stay  at  hame  for  the  sake  of 
her  havers,  and  then  to  let  the  sloop 
gang  down  that  hadna  had  time  In 
our  anght  to  do  mdr  than  half  ptj, 
her  ain  price; — sae  I  consider— oannn 
ye  gang  straight,  man  1— that  I*?0 
paidye  down  every  penny  of  NannleVi 
tocher,  and  that  ye*re  to  look  for 
naething  mdr  frae  me ;  and  thai  be« 
ing  allowed  and  condnded  on,  ve  can 
settle  a'  the  rest  with  the  wife,  and 
let  the  haiil  aflUr  be  nae  mahr  bother 
to  me.** 

Having  said  this  loftily,  Samnel 
Raebnm  went  home  with  placid  dig- 
nity, and  left  his  honse-door  open 
behind  him  for  the  unhesitating  en* 
trance  of  Pi    i        onl. 

Eophiei  f;  Capta?"  '^ 
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fisher,  tbe  first  John  llintonl.  With- 
in sight  of  the  place  where  he  used 
to  staud  in  his  antique  blue  coat  and 
thick  white  muslin  cravat,  lifting  his 
lofty  head,  grizzled  with  late  snows, 
over  the  plate  whore  the  entering 
I)eople  laid  their  offerings,  stands  now 
a  framework  of  stone,  somewhat 
rudely  cut,  enclosing  a  bit  of  dark 
8ca-worn  wood,  carved  with  the  n<ame 
of  Elder  John :  the  sun  shines  on  it, 
brightly  tracing  out  the  uncouth  char- 
acters, with  a  tender  renovating  hand ; 
and  your  heart  blesses  the  gracious 
sunshine  as  it  takes  this  gentle  office, 
cherishing  the  name  of  God*s  undis- 
tinguished servant  as  tenderly  as  if  it 
were  inscribed  upon  a  martyr^s  grave. 
No  martyr,  though  his  Master  chose 
for  him  another  than  the  peaceful 
way  of  going  home  which  an  aged 
man  himself  might  choose.     In  the 


deep  heart  of  his  widow*s  unspoken 
love,  a  canonised  saint — to  the  pro- 
found regard  of  his  only  sister,  a  pro- 
phet high  and  honoured — to  the  uni- 
versal knowledge,  a  godly  man ;  and 
the  earth,  which  has  no  grave  for 
him,  and  the  sunshine  which  plays 
upon  the  great  mantle  with  which  tho 
sea  encloses  his  remains,  are  tender 
of  his  name — all  that  is  left  of  him  on 
the  kindly  soil  of  his  own  land. 

Gowans  and  tender  grass  slowly 
encroaching  on  its  base,  verdant 
mosses  softly  stealing  along  its  thick 
stone  edge  —  the  sea  within  sight, 
whereon  he  lived  and  died,  and  the 
humble  roof  where  he  had  his  home ; 
and  many  a  kindly  and  friendly  eye 
pauses,  with  reverent  comment,  to 
read  the  '^  Lost  at  Sea "  which  puts 
its  solemn  conclusion  to  the  life  of 
John  Rintoul. 


A   MODERN   FllENCn   COMEDY. 


If  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
living  dramatists  were  to  provoke,  by 
the  title  and  subject  of  a  play,  com- 
parison with  one  of  Shakspeare's  mas- 
terpieces, blame  and  ridicule  would 
greet  his  temerity,  and  the  real  merits 
of  his  work  would  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  exorbitant  pretension.  Molierc 
must  be  content  (as  who  must  not?) 
with  a  lower  place  than  Shakspeare 
upon  the  muster-roll  of  fame ;  but 
his  name  is  illustrious  —  his  genius 
of  the  first  order;  and  an  attempt 
by  a  French  dramatist  of  the  present 
day  to  supply  a  counterpart  to  his 
greatest  work,  produces  hi  the  mind 
somewhat  of  the  same  sensation  with 
which  one  would  hear  of  a  living 
French  artist  aspiring  to  paint  a 
companion  picture  to  a  Poussin  or  a 
Claude.  Such  presumption  might  be 
expected  to  indispose  the  public,  and 
to  afford  the  critics  a  tempting  target 
for  their  keenest  shafts  of  satire.  Tbe 
writer  who  enters  upon  a  path  thus 
beset  with  peril,  should  have  a  stout 
heart  and  a  tough  cuticle.  Whatever 
failings  may  be  associated  with  the 
name  of  Emile  de  Girardin,  lack  of 
courage  is  certainly  not  one  of  them. 


It  is  hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that 
audacity  is  the  most  prominent  char- 
acteristic of  the  indomitable  editor  of 
Ln  Presse.  His  wife  shares,  it  ap- 
pears, her  husband's  daring  self-con- 
fidence. What  else  can  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  of  her  having  brought 
out  a  play  depicting  a  female  parallel 
to  Molicre's  immortal  Tartuffe  ?  Tho 
captain  is  a  bold  man ;  but  who  will 
now  afirm  that  his  lady  is  not  the 
bolder  ?  Surely  Viscount  de  Launay  ♦ 
may  hunt  the  world  through  for  a 
blade  more  audacious  than  himself. 
Well,  pluck  always  favourably  pre- 
possesses, and  sometimes  screens  pre- 
sumption. The  success  of  Lady 
Tartuffe  has  been  unequivocal  and 
complete. 

To  speak  seriously.  Those  would 
greatly  err  who  should  attribute  to 
Madame  de  Girardin  the  arrogant  pre- 
tension of  placing  herself  upon  a  com- 
panion pedestal  to  that  lofty  one  occu- 
pied by  Moliere.  The  resemblance, 
actual  or  intentional,  between  Lady 
Tartuffe  and  Le  Tartuffe^  extends  not 
beyond  the  name.  Allusions  there  are, 
happily  introduced,  made  by  characters 
in  the  former  play  to  passages  in 


Lady  Tartuffe,  Com^die  en  eioq  aotes  et  en  prose,  par  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin. 
Rivpr^ent^  pour  la  premiere  fois  jl  la  Commie  Fran^ai&e,  le  10  F^Trier,  1853. 
*  Madame  de  Girardin's  well-know^  signature  to  her  feuilletont  in  La  Preue. 
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Moli^re^s  world-renowned  satire ;  but 
these  constitute  neither  resemblance 
nor  imitation.  The  name  claims  a  few 
explanatory  words.  Authors  and 
publishers  know  that  there  is  often  a 
great  deal  in  a  name,  and  that  tiie 
success  of  a  book  may  be  enhanced, 
or  its  chances  lessened,  by  its  title, 
whose  happy  selection  is  a  matter  of 
deep  interest.  If  a  book^s  name  be 
thus  important,  that  of  a  play  is  far 
more  so ;  especially  in  Paris,  where 
most  persons  take  a  passing  glance  at 
the  bills  that  are  stuck  up  daily  in 
the  forenoon,  on  the  pillars  of  the 
boulevards  and  on  the  numerous  dead 
walls  and  allotted  places  whidi  render 
the  French  capital  the  paradise  of 
bill-stickers.  For  people,  who  read 
as  they  run,  something  attractive, 
pointed,  witty  if  possible — something, 
in  short,  to  catch  the  eye,  remain  in 
the  mind,  and  set  the  imagination 
working,  is  evidently  the  desideratum. 
The  repertory  of  the  C<mkUe  Fran* 
^aise  offers  many  brilliant  examples 
of  this  kind.  A  play  is  sometimes 
read,  approved,  and  accepted,  withont 
a  title ;  or,  at  any  rate,  with  a  title 
that  is  evidently  temporary,  and  must 
be  ultimately  changed.  Then  come 
the  suggestions  of  authors,  actors,  and 
friends.  Thus  was  a  comedy  by 
Scribe  and  Legouv^  one  day  waiting 
for  baptism.  A  young  man,  impli- 
cated in  a  Buonapartist  conspiracy  in 
1817,  takes  refuge,  disguised  as  a 
footman,  in  a  countiy  house,  where  be 
is  sheltered  by  two  ladies,  both  of 
whom  are  attached  to  him,  and 
whither  he  is  followed  by  the  prefect 
of  the  department,  who  suapecta  his 
presence  there.  One  of  the  ladies, 
by  her  terror  of  hia  detection,  is  con- 
stantly on  the  verge  of  betraying 
him ;  the  other,  with  infinite  presence 


of  mind,  as  often  repairs  blnndere  and 
averts  periL  With  dramatic  injos- 
tice,  the  nngratefnl  refugee  p^refeiB 
the  dame  by  whom  his  liberty  hu 
been  repeatedly  endangered.  Dmx 
Domes  et  un  Vakt*  was  the  title  first 
inclined  to  for  this  very  agreeable 
comedy.  It  was  submitted  to  Soribe. 
BaiaiUe  de  DameSj^  was  the  prmnpt 
amendment  of  the  king  of  vande^- 
Hsts.  The  amendment  was  adopted 
by  acclamation.  Bat  we  are  a  league 
away  from  Madame  de  GlrardiiL 
The  Pmde  was  the  title  at  first  pro* 
posed  for  her  new  play.  It  was  not 
a  good  one,  it  made  no  show  npoa  a 
bill ;  it  had  nothing  pungent,  sedoe- 
tive,  or  suggestive.  So  the  anthoress 
changed  it  to  Lady  Tartuflls.  Some 
of  her  friends  ventured  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  this  title.  To  these  she 
replied,  that  it  was  merely  a  nickname 
given  to  her  heroineby  other  characters 
in  the  piece,  and  that  it  woold  qnicUlf 
be  seen  how  far  her  intention  was  firom 
imitatingor  rivalling  MoU^ire.  And  the 
title  was  retained.  To  malevctoii 
critics  it  might  give  a  pretext— hot 
when  do  they  fail  to  find  one?  And 
with  the  public,  it  has  certainly  bad 
the  effect  of  drawing  attenti<m  and 
stimulating  interest  and  curiosity.  . 
The  history  of  Xon^  TarH^e^  strip- 

Sof  details,  which  wonld  be  less 
iresting  to  English  than  to  Pari- 
sian readers,  is  boriefly  this :  It  was 
originally  a  melodrama,  intended  for 
performance  at  the  Porte  St  Marttn, 
where  Madame  Gnyonwas  to  sostaia 
the  principal  character.  TbisprQJeet, 
however,  was  abandoned,  and  there 
was  an  idea  of  bringing  it  out  al  the 
Gymnase— after  the  QmMk  fVwi- 
^ue,  the  most  agreeable  theatre  is 
Paris,  and  possessing  several  aoooa- 
pUshed  actors.    The  piece,  however. 


*  The  poiot  of  thif  title  is  not  to  bt  rendsnd  la  English.    I>nue  dtmm  H  om 
raUt—Tvro  queens  and  a  knave,  at  cards  ;  two  ladist  and  a  laokey  ia  anotbir  smw. 

t  DATAiLLBi8agameatoardi,popiilarinFraaea,MpaoiaUjwithehildr0B.  Sash 
of  the  two  players  turns  a  card ;  the  highest  takss  the  trick.    When  both  tan  a 
card  of  the  same  Talue,  it  is  6a<aU^.    Thus  two  knaves  are  boiailU  d€  toUts,  two 
kings  batailU  de  roit^  two  quecDi  batoUk  d4  dawut.    When  this  equality  oeoais. 
other  cards  are  turned,  and  it  iometiiaes  happens  (bat»  for  several  tucoeaiive  1 
the  opponents  turn  the  same  card,  and  the  battle  leaaint  in  toapeasey       < 
of  course  waxing  with  cTcry  tarn.     The  phrase  BaUtUit  d€  Damu  U  « 
to  erery  French  man,  woman,  and  cUM,  and  co&stitiitee  a  popolar  aa^  . 
title,  to  say  nothing  of  its  appropriateaeea  to  the  aafejeet  of  the  piece.    8 
tian  pnrreyor  of  the  London  stago  eappUed  the  deiaite  artMa,  aad  leai 
title  an  The  Ladiei'  Battle,  wUch  has  acithn  aptasn  aor 
comedy  in  qneotioo. 
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was  rather  too  much  for  a  minor 
theatre;  and,  besides  this,  the  hus- 
band is  said  to  have  contended  a  little 
^th  the  manager  in  the  breast  of  Mr 
Montiguy,  the  director  of  the  Gym- 
nase,  who  did  not  wish  his  wife  (Rose 
Chert)  to  undertake  so  anti-pathetic 
and  nnamiable  a  pai't  as  that  of  Lady 
Tartuffe.  Finally,  after  certain  alter- 
ations had  been  made,  the  play  was 
read,  by  Kegnier,  the  well-known  and 
jnstly- admired  comedian,  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise.  Ra- 
chel was  present,  and  asked  Madame 
de  Girardin,  who  was  also  there,  if 
there  was  a  part  for  her  in  the  piece. 
The  reply  was  in  the  negative ;  that 
there  was  nothing  very  suitable  to 
her,  or  that  she  would  be  likely  to 
adopt  with  pleasure.  The  firat  act, 
however,  fixed  her  attention,  as  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  way ;  after 
the  second,  she  asked  the  authoress 
why  she  had  not  thought  of  her  for 
the  character  of  Ijady  Tartuffe;  at 
the  third,  her  wish  to  perform  it  re- 
doubled ;  and  at  the  fifth,  she  en- 
treated, demanded,  and  insisted  that 
the  part  should  be  allotted  to  none 
other  than  herself.  The  reading  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  that  for 
many  years  has  been  known.  The 
limited,  but  highly  competent  and 
severely  critical  audience,  were  de- 
lighted, and  predicted  complete  suc- 
cess. Their  acumen  was  not  at  fault. 
Rightly  to  appreciate  the  extent  of 
this  success,  which  numerous  perform- 
ances to  crowded  houses  have  now 
irrevocably  confirmed,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  one  or  two  extraneous 
circumstances,  unconnected  with  the 
actual  merits  of  the  play,  but  likely 
seriously  to  influence  its  reception. 
Madame  dc  Girardin  is  the  type  of 
the  French  literary  lady,  and  femme 
d^eaprtt  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  reputation  of  her  graceful  and 
witty  letters,  in  the  feuillet<ni  of  her 
husband's  journal,  is  European.  Ex- 
cepting George  Sand,  we  can  call  to 
mind  no  French  female  writer  of  the 
day  who  is  her  superior,  or  even  her 
equal,  in  power.  Without  sacrificing 
the  refinement,  which  ought  always 
to  be  the  leading,  as  it  surely  is  the 
most  fascinating,  characteristic  of  a 
lady's  pen,  she  frequently  displays  a 
truly  masculine  vigour  of  style  and 
grasp  of  subject.    Having  said  thus 


much,  n«ed  we  say  that  she  has  many 
enviers?  To  these  may  be  added, 
perhaps,  some  few  who  have  suffered 
from  her  satire,  and  been  stung  by 
her  hon  mots — ^needle-darts,  which 
wound  not  the  less  severely  by  reason 
of  their  polish  and  delicacy.  To  these, 
too,  must  assuredly  be  added  the  host 
of  foes  whom  Emile  de  Girardin  has 
acquired  during  his  long  and  eccentric 
career  as  a  journalist,  few  of  whom 
would  scruple  to  assail  him  through 
the  medium  of  his  wife's  play.  By 
adding  up  those  who  envy  the  lady 
and  hate  her  husband,  wo  should  ob- 
tain, beyond  any  doubt,  an  exceed- 
ingly numerous  body  of  opponents. 
That  these  were  not  inactive,  was 
manifest  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
February.  An  eye  accustomed  to 
scan  the  audience  of  the  Comedie 
Frangaise^  promptly  detected  its  un- 
favourable composition  at  the  first 
performance  of  Lady  Tartuffe.  Hos- 
tile elements  abounded.  The  grippe^ 
too,  was  at  its  height  in  Paris,  and  all 
the  persons  afflicted  with  it  seemed  to 
have  made  appointments  to  meet  at 
the  theatre  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  The 
actors  declaimed  their  parts  amidst  a 
perfect  storm  of  coughing,  throat- 
clearing,  and  nose-blowing.  The  first 
three  acts  were  but  coldly  received. 
Rachel  was  a  little  out  of  her  element. 
Used  to  act,  so  to  speak,  alone,  in  pieces 
where  hers  was  the  part,  and  all  others 
comparatively  subordinate  and  unim- 
portant, it  evidently  seemed  strange 
to  her  to  be  surrounded  by  actors 
whose  talent,  like  her  own,  command- 
ed the  attention  and  applause  of  the 
public.  There  was  Regnier,  the  ex- 
perienced and  consummate  artist, 
sharing  with  her  whatever  success  the 
piece  might  command  (at  first  it  seem- 
ed likely  to  be  but  moderate)  :  there 
was  the  youthful  Mademoiselle  Du- 
bois, charming  in  the  interesting  cha- 
racter of  Jeanne ;  there  was  Samson, 
excellent  as  the  gouty  marshal ;  and 
Madame  Allan,  admirable  as  thei 
Countess  de  Clairmont.  It  took  some 
little  time  for  Rachel  to  accustom  her- 
self to  an  entourage  so  unusually  dis- 
tinguished. The  fourth  act,  however, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  play.  That  it 
should  have  done  so  is  the  more  cre- 
ditable to  Madame  de  Girardin,  that 
m  this  act  Rachel  does  not  appear, 
and  Regnier  (whose  masterly  per- 
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formance  of  the  Baron  des  Toorbi^rea 
contribated  no  little  to  carry  the  play 
through  the  first  night's  trying  ordeal) 
has  comparatively  little  to  do.  The 
chief  weight  of  the  act  rests  npon  the 
shonlders  of  Mademoiselle  Dubois. 
Upon  shonlders  fairer  and  more  grace* 
fnl,  or  better  able  to  sustain  it,  tiie 
burthen  could  hardly  repose.  Madame 
Allan  ably  aids  her  youthful  comrade. 
But  it  is  only  just  to  observe,  that  the 
triumph  of  this  act — noqnestionably 
the  gem  of  the  ^ye^  and  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  fabric — is  attributable 
less  to  the  acting,  excellent  as  that 
is,  than  to  the  author's  skill  and  talent. 

There  was  a  very  handsome  allow- 
ance of  malignity  in  the  foyer  of  the 
opera  on  the  night  of  Lady  Tariuffe'e 
appearance:  The  anti-Girardiniata 
mustered  in  force;  the  small  fry  of 
Parisian  journalism  sharpened  their 
tongues  and  descended  from  their 
garrets.  Envy,  hatred,  and  malice 
sat  in  judgment  on  the  new  comedy. 
Girardin  is  anything  bnt  a  popular 
man,  his  wife  is  too  clever  to  please 
many  who  feel  themselves  her  Inferiors, 
and  venom  was  not  spared.  The 
play  was  pronounced  to  be  trash,  an 
impudent  attempt,  a  total  failure; 
sneers  and  epigrams  flew  about,  and 
the  spitting  of  spite,  to  nse  poor 
Hood's  phrase,  rivalled  the  storm  of 
conghs  and  sneezes  which  contributed 
to  make  the  evening  a  most  arduous 
one  for  the  actors.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, for  Lady  Tartuffe^  the  gentle- 
men who  were  so  virulent  in  the /oyer 
had  little  or  nothing  to  say  to  the 
theatrical  criticisms  whose  appear- 
ance every  Monday  morning  wit- 
nesses. With  the  exception  of  a  gross 
attack  by  a  Mr  Lireux  in  the  drntU* 
tutionnel^SLTi  attack  whose  tone  and 
style  would  have  excited  less  snrprise 
in  tlie  columns  of  the  Ttntamarre  cmt 
the  Corsaire  than  in  those  of  a  serions 
journal— the  Paris  press  passed  a  very 
favourable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
very  fair  verdict  npon  the  new  play. 
The  degrees  of  approbation  were,  of 
course,  various;  but  all  the  critka 
(with  the  one  cited  exception)  coa- 
curred  in  recognising  the  inoontesl- 
able  merit  of  the  comedy.  Thii 
praise  has  since  been  confirmed  and 
justified  by  the  public  enthoalasai. 

iMdy  Tartuffe  retains  traoes  of  Ita 
melodramatic  origin.     It  la  of  that 


order  of  comedy  into  whicli  very  little 
of  the  comic  enters,  and  it  miriitt 
withont  impropriety,  be  tennea  a 
domestic  drama.  Its  scene  Is  in  Parlsi 
in  the  year  1851.  The  curtain's  ris« 
ing  disdosea  Madame  de  Blossae^ 
alone  in  the  apartment  which,  for  tiM 
last  two  years,  she  has  occupied  in 
the  hotel  of  Marshal  d'Estigny.  Sha 
arranges  her  bahr  before  a  mirror,  and 
complains  of  her  ladv's-maid--thal 
clumsy  old  Madame  Berthollet,  who 
must,  however,  be  endured,  linoe  oaa 
more  skllfhl  would  also  be  more  clear* 
sighted.  Whilst  busied  in  repidrinf 
her  ablgail's  blunders,  and  in  anndiy 
small  coquettish  cares  intended  to 
set  off  her  beauty  to  the  best  advaa* 
tage,  the  bell  announces  a  visitor. 
Quick  as  thought  she  Is  on  her  koeea 
beforeapne-I&ii.  She  asqniddyrlaea 
to  her  feet  upon  the  entrance  of  Baron 
des  Tourbl^res.  Upon  him  hypocriqr 
is  thrown  away.  He  ia  the  feraaio 
Tartnffe's  confidant^almoat  he  ma 
be  called  her  aooompUoew  Peiliapa  tt 
is  because  he  knows  her  as  she  rea^f 
is,  that  he  ia  the  least  welcome  of  fai* 
tmders— the  Warwick  she  fain  woold 
keep  from  her  sight.  Her  first  inqnliT 
concerns  Marshal  d*£stigny,  who  b 
in  one  of  his  worst  fits  of  tiie  goat. 
His  niece,  the  Countess  de  Clainnont^ 
and  his  daughter  Jeanne  are  with 
him.  This  last  Intelligence  displeaaaa 
Madame  de  Blossac.  The  Connteaa 
thinks  her  a  hypocrite,  and  does  aol 
scruple  to  say  so.  The  dialogue  that 
ensues  acquaints  the  audience  with 
the  relative  position  of  the  piineipal 
persons  in  the  play. 

MADAMa  na  BLoeaAC^Do  the  Comli* 
and  her  daughter  pais  every  evenlaf  widi 
the  Marshal  t 

Dn  Touaaiftan.  —  Yes  ;  anlbrM- 
natelj. 

Hadakb  ni  BLOSBA&— Why  nafbrla* 
natfflyt 

Dn  T.— Beeanie,  what  with  listeaieff  to 
the  eoavenation  of  his  aieee.  who  ia  v«y 
jti^vaaf^  and  what  with  looldaf  at  Utile 
Jeanne,  who  Is  very  pretty,  the  fNd 
goaty  old,  fellow  finds  time  lees  tedioaa  | 
and  your  i      ilo»*  ^heenee 

Had.  d^     .-        i  IS  ahsife 

DnT.— !■  I  .  Yoile 

the  Marshal  i      w       »••«  w 
aieee.    Tber«  •«  tm»ofliei 

HAOb  na  B^— She  wUl  i 
toautfry. 

Das T^— Why  set  --^ 
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Mad.  de  R — There  is  a  certain  story 
current  concerning  her 

Dks  T.— Little  Jeanne  !  What,  already 
calamniated ! 

Mad.  df.  B.— Poor  girl,  brought  up 
with  such  negligence  and  levity. 

Des  T. — Negligence  !  Her  mother  has 
never  quitted  jier  for  a  single  day. 

Mad.  de  B.—  For  a  single  day,  perhaps 
not !  But  the  story  does  not  say  that  it 
was  in  the  daytime. 

Des  T. — Jeanne  ombarked  in  a  noc- 
turnal adventure  !  What  nonsense  !  At 
her  age  people  sleep  of  nights;  a  serenade, 
a  charivari  would  not  awaken  them.  ])ut 
have  a  care  ;  if  that  charming  young  girl 
is  continually  at  the  Marshal's  side  nurs- 
ing and  amusing  him,  he  will  think  no 
more  of  marryinj;  you. 

Mad.dk  B. — That  alarms  me  but  little. 

Drs  T. — Her  influence  daily  augments  ; 
he  finds  her  charming,  and  I  am  of  his 
opinion. 

Mad.  dp.  B. — Oh  !  you  are  always  of 
his  opinion  ;  you  repeat  all  ho  says,  so 
much  so,  that  they  have  sumamed  you 
the  Marsha I'h  Erho. 

Des  T. — Madame  de  Clairmont  gave 
me  that  nickname.  She  is  spiteful,  Ma- 
dame de  Clairmont.  It  was  she  who  first 
called  you  Lady  Tirtuffo. 

Mad.  de  B. — Because  the  most  respect- 
able women  in  England  are  of  the  number 
of  my  friend^. 

Des  T. — Honestly,  that  name  of  Lady 
Tartuffe  is  appropriate  enough.  It  is  a 
happy  hit ;  for,  between  ourselves,  Ma- 
demoiselle Virginie  de  Blossac,  are  you 
not,  more  or  less,  the  widow  of  a  young 
lord? 

Mad.  de  B.  (agitated). — Monsieur  des 
Tourbicres  !  it  was  agreed  between  us 
that  you  bh<Mild  never  revive  that  horrible 
ionrenir.  (She  seats  herself  upon  thesofu). 

Des  T. — Oh,  won  Dkn  /  madame,  I 
am  far  from  wishing  to  offend  you.  You 
remind  me  of  the  nickname  bestowed  upon 
me,  and  I  mention  the  one  allotted  to 
you — that  is  all  ;  but  if  I  am  the  Mar- 
shal's echo,  it  is  by  your  order.  (He 
takes  a  cliair  near  the  sofa).  I  am  not  a 
fool,  as  you  know,  since  you  advised  me 
to  assume  that  character.  And  what  ex- 
cellent advice  it  was  !  I  find  such  advan- 
tage in  following  it  !  With  the  people 
amongst  whom  I  lived  before  I  met  with 
you,  I  passed  for  a  man  of  some  wit  and 
sense.  Well,  they  made  no  account  of 
me  ;  they  treated  me  unceremoniously, 
like  one  fit  for  nothing.  In  your  circle, 
on  the  contrary,  where  I  pass  for  an  honest 
dolt,  I  am  considered  and  listened  to  ; 
people  talk  gravely  to  me,  and  think  that 
I  am  fit  for  anything.  Ah  !  you  were 
quite  right — wit  is  unlucky  ;  but  if  I  con- 
tent to  be  stupid,  I  will  be  so  in  my  own 


way.  Plagiarism  is  repugnant  to  me;  by 
making  myself  the  echo  of  a  bore,  I  sacri- 
fice myself  twice  oyer — in  repeating  what 
he  says,  and  in  suppressing  what  1  might 
have  said  myself. 

Mad.  de  B. — Marshal  D'Estignyis  not 
a  bore — he  is  well  read  ;  he  has  travelled 
a  great  deal. 

Des  T. — Yes,  I  know  all  his  travels  by 
heart.  They  never  fatigued  him  half  so 
much  as  they  have  me. 

Mad.  de  B. — I  find  the  account  of  his 
diplomatic  missions  very  interesting. 

Des  T. — And  I  overpoweringly  weari- 
some. What  1  cannot  forgive  him  is  to 
have  taken  me  in  as  he  has  done.  A 
marshal,  an  old  soldier,  who  talks  of  no- 
thing but  protocols,  and  who,  instead  of 
surrounding  himself  with  jovial  aides-de- 
camp, with  whom  one  can  laugh,  and 
drink,  and  smoke,  has  a  retinue  of  secre- 
taries, who  know  Latin,  and  carry  pens 
behind  their  cars. 

Mad.  di:  B. — You  regret  thrice-told 
tales  of  battles  won  ! 

DesT. — I  prefer  them  to  thrice-told  tales 
of  diplomatic  intrigues.  (He  raises  his 
voice).  Tales  of  battles  are  told  in  a  loud 
voice.  (He  lowers  his  voice).  Chronicles  of 
embassies  are  muttered  in  an  und^  tone. 

Mad.  de  B. — And  you  find  that  tire- 
some I 

Des  T.— I  find  it  send  me  to  sleep. 
And  what  avail  whole  hours  of  patient 
investigation,  if  I  lose,  by  a  moment's  nap, 
all  the  fruits  of  my  wakefulness  { 

Mad.  de  B. — You  are  always  jesting. 

Des  T. — Let  us  speak  seriously.  Two 
years  ago,  when  you  obtained,  with  the 
intention  of  marrying  the  Marshal,  this 
apartment  in  his  hotel,  you  suffered  six 
months  to  elapse  before  going  to  see  him. 
It  was  a  trait  of  genius!  But  now  it 
appears  to  nie  hazardous  for  you  to  re- 
main even  a  week  without  seeing  him. 
When  do  you  propose  paying  him  a  visit ! 

Mad.  de  B. — Not  till  two  more  days 
have  elapsed. 

Des  T. — Oh,  what  a  mistake  ! — Bat  in 
two  days  your  place  will  be  filled.  Ah  ! 
you  reckon  upon  old  men*8  fidelity  !  Old 
men  have  no  leisure  to  be  faithful.  Fide- 
lity is  a  luxury,  for  it  is  time  lost ;  and 
one  must  be  young,  very  young  indeed,  to 
afford  one's-self  that  luxury  !  Your  mar- 
shal is  already  half  estranged  from  yoa. 
You  reckon  also  upon  the  gout,  do  yoa 
not,  to  fix  this  wounded  butterfly  t  Error 
the  second  !  Infirm  persons  are  precisely 
those  most  exposed  to  seduction !  We, 
who  have  the  use  of  our  limbs,  may  escape 
danger  by  rapid  flight  ;  but  they,  what 
can  they  do  t  How  can  they  help  being 
inconstant,  when  temptation  seeks  them 
at  the  very  elbow  of  their  easy  chair! 
Believe  me,  Madame  de  Blossac,  it  is  a 
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false  calculation.  An  intelligent  woman 
should  never  pretend  to  run  away  from  a 
man,  unless  he  is  able  to  mn  after  hjer. 
Look  at  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallidre,  the 
model  of  all  of  you.  She  fled  from  Louis 
X I  v.,  because  Louis  X I V.  was  young,  and 
could  overtake  her.  She  would  not  have 
fled  from  Louis  XVIII.  Truly,  it  is  the 
very  infancy  of  art  to  run  away  from  a 
man  who  has  the  gout.  But  I  am  not 
your  dupe  ;  you  do  not  tell  me  all — you 
have  another  reason  for  remaining  here. 

Mad.  de  B.  (embarrassed). — You  have 
guessed  aright — yes,  1  have  met  a  per- 
son whose  presence  makes  me  uneasy. 
The  day  before  yesterday,  I  was  going 
early,  according  to  my  custom,  to  visit 
my  poor  old 

Des  T. — Tliat  sort  of  thing  is  quite 
thrown  away  upon  me — mere  waste  of 
time. 

Mad.  dk  B. — What,  sir  !  you  do  not 
believe  that  I  went,  the  day  before  yes- 
terday morning 

Dtij  T. — Oh  !  I  believe  that  you  went 
out  early — very  early.  But  I  totally  dis- 
believe in  yo!ir  visits  to  poor  old  men. 
That  U  to  say,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
old  ones  are  poor,  or  the  poor  ones  old. 
It  is  not  a  crime  to  be  incredulous. 

Mad.  de  B. — You  always  turn  my 
charity  and  piety  into  ridicule.  But 
your  Madame  de  Clairmont,  whom  you 
.vo  greatly  admire  I— she  is  as  devout  and 
charitnblo  as  I  am. 

Dks  T. — Yen,  but  after  another  fashion. 

Mad.  dr  B. —  You  laugh  at  my  benevo- 
lent societies— she  al.>J0  belongs  to  them. 

Dfs  T. — Yes,  with  a  difference.  She 
i.-^  devout  for  herself;  you  are  devont  for 

OtlltTH. 

Mad.  dk  B. — .Slie  goes  to  mass  every 
inwrnin^',  an  1  <lo. 

I)h-s  T.—  Slie  gopp,  but  she  never  says 
"  I  liave  been."  Whilst  you  always  Fay 
"  I  have  been,"  and  I  am  not  very  sure 
that  you  go. 

M\D.  Di:  B.  (rising  indignantly,  and 
iToshing  the  stage). — Sir,  this  tone  which 
Yuu  hai>itually  assume  towards  me,  be- 
comi's  at  la^t  intolerable. 

Dm  T.-  Oh  :  I  admit,  Mademoiselle 
(correcting  himself)  Madame  de  Blossac, 
it  mii>t  be  very  tiresome,  when  one  has  set 
oue'>i->(>lf  up  as  a  pattern  of  immaculate 
virtue,  to  have  fur  a  c>nfi<lant  a  cynic 
philo-uplu'r,  always  ready  to  disconcert 
tlic  d»M'nrum  of  your  bearing. 

M\D.  Di:  B.     .»^ir  \ 

i)K>  ,T.  —  A  (<hocking  reprobate  like 
iiiy-<  If,  who,  from  time  to  time,  reminds 
you  of  a  certain  •'ecret 

.Mad.  df.  B.— I  do  not  remind  yon  of 
yours. 

Dks  l.—  P'trhUa !  there  is  no  ocra- 
*i«>n.     I  do  not  contradict  mvself :  with 


yon  I  am  what  I  am — I  do  not  deceive 
you.  Do  I  set  ap  for  a  model  of  excel- 
lence t  Do  I  revile  the  faults  or  vices  to 
which  I  am  myself  addicted  !  Yon  never 
have  occasion  to  recall  me  into  the  path 
of  veracity — I  always  follow  it — with 
you  at  least.  I  never  try  to  impose  upon 
you.  Come  now,  be  jnst  for  once,  and 
confess  that  if  I  talked  to  you  all  day  of 
my  prudence,  of  the  extreme  order  with 
which  I  conduct  my  affairs,  of  my  in- 
vincible aversion  to  the  gaming-table, 
you  would  start  as  I  do,  with  impatience, 
and  you  would  at  least  say  to  me  :  "  But, 
sir,  your  prudence  has  not  prevented  yon 
from  ruining  yourself  at  the  Bourse  and 
by  play,  from  losing  all  your  money  and 
all  your  credit,  from  running  into  debt 
to  the  tune  of  two  hundred  thousand 
francs,  twenty  thousand  of  which  you  owe 
to  me.'*  That  is  what  youiffvould  say  to 
me,  is  it  not !  Well,  it  is  just  what  I  do 
when  I  remind  you  of  the  things  which 
all  your  modesty  has  not  prevented  your 
doing.  It  irritates  my  nerves  to  hear 
you  talk  of  your  virtue  !  It  exasperates 
me  !  I  would  much  rather  you  would  call 
me  names  ! 

Mad.  de  B.— You  are  mistaken,  sir. 
I  should  not  be  exasperated  by  hearing 
you  talk  of  your  prudence  and  delicacy  : 
I  believe  in  them. 

Des  T. — Good  1  she  is  manufacturing 
hypocrisy  for  my  benefit  !  What  a 
woman  ! 

Mad.  de  B. — I  am  not  in  the  least 
uneasy  about  the  twenty  thousand  francs ; 
I  am  certain  you  will  repay  me  them,  as 
soon  as — 

Des  T.— Undoubtedly.  1  have  not 
got  them,  but  I  have  an  uncle  who— re- 
presents them.  I  might  a»k  him  for 
them  ;  I  prefer  waiting  until  he  gives 
them  to  me — in  a  natural  manner.  Y'oa 
have  lent  me  this  sum,  you  have  dis- 
counted my  uncle — a  great  service,  which 
I  shall  not  forget.  Moreover,  you  pro- 
mise to  have  me  made  prefect  or  receiver- 
general  as  soon  as  you  become  Madame 
la  Afarfehale.  I  reckon  upon  you  so 
doing.  Accordingly,  you  have  but  to 
command,  and  I  will  serve  you  ;  and  as 
for  your  secret,  which  a  chance  betrayed 
to  me — I  will  keep  it. 

Mad.  de  B. — What  do  yon  call  my 
secret  { — it  is  a  painful  reminiscence. 

I>KS  T.— A  reminiscence !  Say  rather  a 
remorse. 

Mad.  dk  B. — Monsieur  des  Tourbiires ! 

Des  T.-  .\h  !  here  you  are  beginning 
again  —  you  are  as  skilled  in  deceivhug 
yourself  as  in  deceiving  others.  Dot  I 
know  the  tnith. 

Mad.  de  B.  -The  truth— 

D>»  T.—U  this.  Once  for  all,  let  mi 
lay  it  down  dii«tinctly,  and  do  not  try  any 
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more  to  make  me  believe  in—a  variation. 
Yoa  gave  Arthur  a  rendewDout  ia  the 
Pavilion  at  Redcastle  ;  at  sound  of  the 
hunter's  voices,  Arthur,  fearful  of  compro- 
mising you,  leapt  from  the  window — 

Mad.  de  B.— Be  silent  !  be  silent ! 

Des  T. — His  gun  went  off—  he  fell 
bathed  in  his  blood. 

Mad.  de  B. — Could  I  help  him  \ 

Des  T. — You  need  not  have  fled  from 
the  spot  and  left  him  there  to  die. 

Mad.  de  B. — Arthur  ! 

Des  T. — You  abandoned  him  to  death, 
because  the  dizziness  of  shame  had  seized 
you — because  to  call  for  succour  would 
have  been  to  denounce  yourself — because 
you  are  a  prude,  in  short,  and  because 
'  to  a  prude,  the  life  of  a  man  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  her  own  good  fame. 

Mad.  de  B.  (angrily). — But  I  mourn 
him  !  I  weeg  for  his  fate  !  Do  you  not 
Bee  it  I 

Des  T. — And  therefore  I  pity  you. 
But,  as  you  know,  I  am  not  the  sole  pos- 
sessor  of  this  secret.  The  bunch  of 
heath,  forgotten  by  you  in  the  pavilion, 
served  as  an  indication 

Mad.  de  B. — Yes — that  fatal  bouquet 
— doubtless  some  one  had  seen  me  gather 
it — and  every  year,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Arthur's  death 

Des  T. — You  receive  a  similar  one. 
The  day  after  to-morrow  will  complete 
the  fifth  year ! 

Mad.  de  B. — Who  sends  it  to  me  ? 

Des  T.  —  Do  you  suspect  any  one  1 
His  mother,  perhaps  ? 

Mad.  de  B.  — Lady  Redcastle  1  No, 
she  has  never  left  Scotland. 

Des  T.—A  friend  of  Arthur's  !  Had 
he  not  an  intimate  friend,  a  young 
Frenchman  ? 

Mad.  de  B. — Yes  ;  I  told  you,  just 
now,  that  I  had  met  somebody.  It  was  he  ! 

Des  T.— He  !  who  \ 

Mad.  de  B. — Some  one  comes.  {Enter 
Madame  BtrihoUet.) 

We  confess  our  incompetency  as 
translators,  where  the  original  is  so 
strongly  leavened  with  the  peculiar 
Jinesse  of  French  esprit.  Neverthe- 
less the  reader  will  appreciate,  to  a 
certain  extent,  from  this  extract,  the 
wit  and  point  of  Madame  do  Girar- 
din's  style.  The  above  scene,  ad- 
mirably played  by  Rachel  and  Regnier, 
rivets  the  attention  of  the  audience, 
which  never  afterwards  flags.  From 
It  the  least  imaginative  spectator  at 
once  foresees  some  very  pretty  com- 
plications, especially  when,  In  almost 
the  next  scene,  he  witnesses  the  ar- 
rival of  Hector  de  Renneville,  the 


young  French  friend  of  the  unfortn- 
nate  Arthnr,  the  destined  husband  of 
the  charming  Jeanne,  and  the  man 
for  whom  Virginie  de  Blossac  has 
long  fostered  a  passionate  attach- 
ment; for  Lady  Tartnffe^s  passions 
are  as  violent  and  uncontrollable  as 
her  exterior  is  calm,  decorous,  and 
self-possessed.  The  emotion  she  be- 
trays at  sight  of  Hector  does  not 
escape  Des  Tourbi^res*  quick  eye. 
^^  Can  this  be  one  of  her  poor  old 
men?'*  be  says  to  himself.  But  the 
hour  of  meeting  of  a  charitable  society 
(The  Young  Epileptics),  of  which 
Madame  de  Blossac  is  a  prominent 
member,  and  Des  Tourbi^res  the 
worthy  treasurer,  now  approaches. 
The  members  of  this  philanthropic 
institution  arrive;  its  president,  M. 
de  St  Iriex,  a  pedantic  busybody,  is 
rapturous  at  sight  of  a  jacket  which 
the  virtuous  Virginie  has  just  com- 
pleted with  her  own  fair  hands  for 
a  Savoyard's  monkey.  The  discus- 
sions of  the  Epileptic  Society  are  a 
little  delayed  by  a  visit  from  Madame 
de  Clairmont  and  Jeanne,  sent  by  the 
Marshal  to  announce  the  approaching 
marriage,  and  to  invite  Madame  de 
Blossac  to  dine  with  him  that  day, 
and  celebrate  the  bctrothment  of  the 
young  couple.  The  Countess  gone, 
the  charitable  society  indulge  in  a 
few  uncharitable  remarks,  in  which, 
however,  Madame  de  Blossac  is  far 
from  taking  part.  By  imperceptible 
gradations,  and  with  exquisite  skill, 
she  leads  the  conversation  to  Jeanne, 
praising  her  beauty  and  innocence, 
and  indignantly  rejecting  the  slan- 
derous tale  of  her  having  been  seen, 
after  midnight,  in  tender  conversation 
with  Charles  Valleray,  son  of  the 
prefect  of  Blois — at  which  town,  and 
in  Madame  de  Clairmonfs  garden, 
the  assignation  was  said  to  have 
taken  place.  The  Epileptics  prick  up 
their  ears.  None  present  have  heard 
the  story.  Feigning  to  refute.  Lady 
Tartnfie  continues  to  disclose  it.  She 
cares  not,  she  exclaims,  that  Leonard, 
the  old  Marchioness  de  Clalrmont's 
gardener,  is  said  to  have  detected  the 
lovers  in  their  nocturnal  meeting. 
But  there  is  one  person  present  who 
does  care,  and  that  is  the  pompons 
president,  St  Iriex,  a  meddling  fool, 
who  declares  his  intention  of  instantly 
informing  his  friend  the  Marquis  de 
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Renneville,  Hector's  father,  of  this 
slur  opon  the  fair  fame  of  Jeanne  de 
Ciairmont.  Madame  de  Blossac  is 
horrified  to  learn  that  St  Iriex  is  a 
friend  of  the  Bennevilles;  she  im- 
plores his  silence,  bat  he  is  obdarate, 
and  departs  on  his  charitable  errand. 
Des  Tonrbi^res,  who,  scamp  though 
he  be,  is  not  altogether  heartless  or 
dLshononrable,  is  indignant  at  what 
he  considers  a  calamny.  To  his  sur- 
prise, Madame  de  Blossac  maintains 
the  truth  of  the  tale,  and  promises 
proofs.    And  so  the  first  act  closes. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  act, 
the  Marshal— an  old  diplomatist  of 
the  TalleTrand  school,  remarkably 
good-tempered  and  benevolent  for  a 
man  afflicted  with  gout,  and  having 
absurd  pretensions  to  Juvenility,  and 
a  considerable  pencAan/  for  Madame 
de  Blossac — is  interrupted  in  the  dic« 
tation  of  his  memoirs  by  the  entrance 
of  his  grand-niece,  whose  youthM 
heart  has  already  bestowed  itself 
upon  the  husband  of  her  guardian's 
choice.  We  are  almost  inclined  to 
take  exception  to  the  character  of 
Jeanne,  as  too  simple  and  unsophis- 
ticated even  for  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
brought  up  in  the  country  under  a 
watchful  mother's  eye.  The  shade  of 
exaggeration,  if  it  exists,  is  very 
slight,  and  strikes  one  only  when 
reading  the  play.  The  admirable 
acting  of  a  most  promising  young 
comedian,  Mademoiselle  Dubois,  car- 
ries the  part  triumphantly  through. 
Her  scene  with  the  Marshal  is  a  very 
pretty  one.  It  is  broken  in  upon  by 
a  visit  from  Madame  de  Blossac; 
Jeanne  departs,  and  the  wily  Tar- 
tuffe  brings  her  antiquated  adorer  to 
the  verge  of  a  proposal,  when  in  h^ 
turn  she  is  interrupted.  A  servant 
aunounces  the  English  ambassador, 
whom  the  Marshal  goes  to  receive 
in  another  apartment.  Des  Tour-* 
bieres  enters,  and,  in  a  tete-h-iUe 
interview  with  Madame  de  Blossac, 
receives  his  instructions.  These  con- 
cern the  manner  in  which  he  is  to 
speak  of  her  to  the  Marshal,  so  as 
best  to  expedite  the  offer  of  his  hand. 
It  is  but  a  hollow  alliance  between 
this  intriguing  pair.  The  lady  de- 
tests Des  Tourbieres  for  his  sarcastic 
tone  and  constant  allusions  to  her  past 
life;  he,  on  his  part,  winces  under 
the  yoke,  and  curses  the  day  when 
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sad  necessity  compelled  him  to  accept 
her  assistance,  and  become  her  boun- 
den  vassal  and  confederate.  And  this 
brings  ufl  to  one  of  the  flaws  of  the 
play,  arising  from  the  remodellinff 
it  has  undergone.  In  the  originu 
melodrama,  Des  Tonrfoi^res  was  a 
thorough-paced  rascal,  without  re- 
morse or  redeeming  qualities.  As 
treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Young 
Epileptics,  he  had  betrayed  his  trust, 
and  made  away  with  twenty  thousand 
francs.  Madame  de  Blossac  had  come 
to  his  aid  and  saved  him  from  detec- 
tion and  the  gaUejrs,  securing  at  the 
same  time  a  power  over  him  against 
which  he  dared  not  rebel.  This  ex- 
plained things  clearly  and  naturally: 
the  situation  of  the  two  personages 
was  well  defined.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  this  accumulation  of  crime  and 
depravity  in  the  persons  of  the  two 
pnncipal  characters  of  the  play,  how- 
ever well  it  might  have  been  accept- 
ed at  the  Porte  Si  Martin^  would 
have  been  too  much  for  the  refined 
and  classic  boards  of  the  Comddie 
Fran^ise.  It  was  necessary  to  soften 
and  modify;  and  this  was  no  easy 
matter.  Madame  de  Girardin  has 
done,  perhaps,  all  that  could  be  done, 
but  still  the  part  of  Des  Tourbieres 
will  not  enanre  a  severe  critical 
scrutmy.  He  is  an  unnatural  mix- 
ture. His  debt  of  twenty  thousand 
francs-^althongh  Madame  de  Gurardin, 
without  givung  details,  skilfully  con- 
trives to  place  the  reader  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  contracted  in 
dire  necessity,  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances — ^is  an  insufficient  rea- 
son for  a  man,  who  still  retains  gene- 
rous Impulses  and  some  sympathy 
with  vurtue,  to  become  the  tool  of  a 
Yirginie  de  Blossac.  The  authoress 
has  exerted  all  her  uigenuity  (which 
is  far  from  small)  to  get  rid  of  the 
incongruity,  but  wo  are  quite  sure 
she  must  feel  that  she  has  not  com- 
pletely succeeded.  She  has  made 
Des  Tonri)ieres  a  sort  of  cynic  philo- 
sopher—a kind  of  passive  Mephisto- 
pheles,  with  small  belief  in  human 
vurtne,  and  tslking  malidous  plea- 
sure in  watching  the  manoeuvres  of 
vice,  with  which,  however,  he  feels 
a  certain  repugnance  to  co-operate. 
^^  Let  ns  understand  each  other/'  he 
says  to  Lady  Tartnffe,  in  the  second 
act.     **  Je  mUi  wi  franc  vaurienrr 
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I  am  a  thorough  good-for-nothing 
fellow ;  I  amuse  myself  with  the 
wicked — bat  I  am  not  of  their  fra- 
ternity. By  nature — as  an  artist — 
I  have  a  taste  for  virtue.  Whither 
do  you  lead  me  ?  I  desire  to  under- 
stand that.  If  Mademoiselle  de  Ciair- 
mont  bo  guilty,  it  is  not  my  business 
to  defend  her  honour,  and  you  may 
do  as  you  like.  But  if  Jeanne  is  in- 
nocent— mark  my  words  I  I  am  your 
confidant,  but  I  will  not  be  your 
accomplice.*'  This  is  all  very  dcver, 
as  far  as  special  pleading  goes,  but 
still  one  feels  that  the  difficulty  is 
evaded  rather  than  overcome.  The 
number  of  small  and  skilful  touches 
with  which  the  dramatist  tries  to 
perfect  her  picture,  induces  the  spec- 
tator willingly  to  accept  it,  but  can- 
not wholly  conceal  the  fault  in  the 
drawing. 

With  an  ill  grace  and  frequent  mur- 
murs, the  ruined  gambler  continues  to 
obey  the  behests  of  the  benefactress 
whom  in  his  heart  he  despises  and 
detests.  The  day  advances.  All  the 
principal  persons  of  the  play  are  as- 
sembled at  the  Marshal's.  Dinner 
waits  only  for  the  Marquis  de  Benne- 
ville.  Instead  of  him  comes  a  letter 
of  excuse.  The  Marshal  reads  it,  be- 
trays annoyance  and  agitation,  is 
qaestioned  by  his  niece,  and  admits, 
after  some  pressing,  that  an  obstacle 
— he  trusts  only  a  temporary  one — 
has  arisen  to  the  projected  marriage. 
The  Countess  demands  to  see  the  let- 
ter— insists,  and  finally  obtains  it.  It 
contains  the  story  of  the  midnight 
rendezvous,  propagated  by  Madame 
de  Blossac,  and  transmitted  by  St 
Iriex  to  Ilector's  father.  *'*'  Absurd  I  '* 
exclaims  the  Countess,  after  reading 
it,  and  confident  in  her  daughter's 
innocence.  The  Marshal  would  ques- 
tion Jeanne,  who  has  left  the  room  to 
fetch  a  pearl  necklace,  her  uncle's 
present  to  the  future  Countess  of 
Rcnneville.  Her  mother  proudly  for- 
bids the  interrogatory,  which  Hector 
opposes  with  equal  warmth.  ^^  He 
loves  her ! "  exclaims  Lady  Tartufie, 
and  sinks  in  discouragement  upon  the 
sofa.  *'  This  is  frightful  I  "  says  Des 
Tourbi^res  aside,  and,  turning  to  the 
Marshal,  he  is  about  to  speak,  when 
he  is  checked  by  a  menacing  glance 
from  his  tyrant.  Jeanne,  the  unsus- 
picious cause  of  idl  these  emotions, 


reappears,  the  Marshars  splendid  gill 
around  her  lovely  throat.  Dinner  it 
announced,  and  all  depart  to  eat  It, 
with  what  appetite  they  may. 

In  Act  UI.  Madame  de  Blossac  is 
very  busy — as  when  is  she  not,  either 
in  word,  deed,  or  thought  ?  But,  dur- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  this  act  she  is 
on  the  stage,  actively  pursuing  her 
evil  machinations,  whose  triumph  mt 
its  close  seems  all  but  secure.  She 
has  two  appointments — one  at  noon, 
with  the  Marshal,  the  other  at  three 
o'clock,  with  Hector,  who  is  fully  con- 
vinced that  she  is  at  the  bottom  of 
what  he  deems  a  base  calumny.  In 
her  interview  with  the  Marshal,  pro- 
fiting by  the  state  of  doubt  and  vexa- 
tion into  which  M.  de  Benneviile's 
letter  has  precipitated  him,  she  plays 
a  bold  game,  and  strengthens  his  faint 
suspicions  by  fainter  praise  and  wily 
insinuations.  Flattery,  sympathy, 
coquetry,  all  the  weapons  in  1^  ar- 
senal, are  by  turns  employed  to  en- 
snare the  old  diplomatist, — and  em- 
ployed with  such  skill  that,  by  the 
end  of  the  scene,  everything  is  settled 
according  to  her  wishes.  The  Marshal, 
who  is  Jeanne's  guardian,  is  to  take 
her  at  once  to  a  convent,  where  she  is 
to  remain  till  further  orders ;  the  next 
day  he  is  to  leave  Paris,  Madame  de 
Blossac  is  to  meet  him  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  capital,  and  be  is  to 
conduct  her  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
until  a  private  marriage  can  be  ar- 
ranged. The  well-matched  pair  are 
then  to  take  up  their  abode  at  an  old 
country  seat  of  M.  d'Estigny's,  there 
to  lead  a  life  of  rural  s^usion  and 
domestic  bliss.  The  gouty  swain 
goes  out  in  such  glee  that  he  forgets 
his  stick ;  Lady  Tartuffe,  left  alone, 
no  longer  restrains  a  burst  of  pride 
and  triumph.  Her  pleasant  reflec- 
tions are  unpleasantly  disturbed  by 
Des  Tourbi^res,  who  sees  that  she 
wishes  him  to  go,  and  therefore  stays. 
She  is  on  thorns  lest  Hector  should 
arrive,  and,  seeing  Des  Tourbi^res 
obstinately  remain,  she  pretends  a 
visit  to  pay,  and  leaves  the  room, 
hoping  thus  to  get  rid  of  t)ie  intruder. 
Left  alone,  the  baron  soliloquises. 
He  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  Jeanne's 
innocence  (an  old  debauchee,  he  is  no 
bad  judge  of  female  purity)  ;  he  sees 
that  Madame  de  Blossac  mistrusts 
him,  and  he  writhes  more  than  erer 
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Udder  the  obligation  that  alone  with- 
holds him  from  a  ruptare  of  their  secret 
treaty,  and  from  striking  in  to  the 
rescue  of  the  young  girl  whose  youth, 
grace,  and  beauty  have  interested  him 
strongly  in  her  behalf.  The  unlucky 
baron  has  that  sort  of  honour  which 
Is  said  to  prevail  amongst  thieves, 
and  considers  himself  bound  to  do  evil 
until  bis  creditor  be  paid.  *^  When  I 
think,^*  he  says,  ^*  that  I  need  but 
twenty  thousand  miserable  francs  to 
become  once  more  a  man  of  honour, 
and  that,  for  want  of  such  a  paltry 
sum,  I  remain  a  wretch,  the  accom- 
plice of  a  viper,  I,  I,  Baron  des  Tour- 
bi^res.  Tis  truly  pitiable !  **  Hec- 
tor comes  in,  looking  very  sad.  "  To 
think,**  says  the  baron,  **  that  with 
twenty  thousand  francs  I  could  dispel 
his  sadness. — Hal  an  ideal  What 
if  I  asked  him  for  them  ?'*  He  does 
ask  him  for  them,  and  gets  them, 
pledging  himself  to  clear  Jeanne's 
fame.  He  has  a  scheme  already 
planned,  in  pursuance  of  which  he 
must  leave  Paris  that  evening,  and  he 
hurries  away,  warning  Hector  that  he 
will  get  nothing  out  of  Madame  de 
Blossac,  and  that  his  best  chance  is 
to  interrogate  Leonard,  the  gardener, 
on  whose  evidence  the  charge  against 
Jeanne  rests,  and  who  has  been  sent 
for  from  Blois.  The  warning  is  fully 
justified  by  the  ensuing  scene,  In 
which  Hector's  utmost  art  proves  In- 
adequate to  cope  with  Lady  Tartuffe's 
cunning.  She  alleges  her  love  for 
him,  of  which  she  makes  an  impas- 
sioned avowal,  as  her  motive  for  re- 
peating a  tale  which  she  maintains  to 
be  true.  The  scene  is  cleverly  ma- 
naged. There  is  another  person,  she 
says,  who  knows  more  or  the  aflUr 
than  she  does ;  from  her  she  will  en* 
deavonr  to  obtain  corroborative  proof 
of  Jeanne's  culpability,  and  she  will 
tell  Hector  the  result  next  dav.  He 
is  not  to  come  to  her— It  wonlo  excite 
notice ;  she  has  a  visit  to  pay  in  the 
same  hotel  at  which  he  has  alighted, 
and  8hc  will  go  to  him. 

Under  pretext  of  taking  her  to  see 
a  C(lu^in,  the  Marshal  and  Madame 
de  Blo^ac  are  about  to  hurry  Jeanne 
olT  to  the  convent.  Madame  de  Clalr- 
mont  comes  in  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  sternly  opposes  their  design.  A 
stormy  scene  ensues ;  the  Marshal 
declares  his  intended  marriage,  blames 


bisnieee,  who  retorts  with  spirit,  and 
at  last,  as  she  steadily  refuses  to  part 
from  her  daughter,  or  to  sniTer  her  to 
be  immured  until  the  scandal  shall 
have  blown  over,  M.  d'Estigny  re- 
quests her  to  leave  the  house.  **  I 
have  none  left  but  yoo,''says  the  poor 
old  dupe,  with  piteous  tenderness,  to 
the  cause  of  all  this  mischief.  We 
are  reminded  of  Orgon's  speech  to 
Tartnffe,  also  at  the  close  of  the  tbbrd 
act: 

**  Poor  1m  m!miz  htwm  tow ; 
Je  Be  veaz  point  avoir  dlnitre  h^ritier  foo 

▼OQ8  ; 

Et  j«  Tftii  de  ee  pef ,  en  fort  bonne  meaUn^ 
Vovi  faire  de  mon  oien  donation  entiire. 
Un  bon  et  frane  ami,  foi  pevr  gendre  je 

preads, 
li*Mt  bien  plot  oher  qoe  fila^  foe  fenn&e  eC 

que  parent.** 

In  the  fourth  act,  Leonard  the  gar- 
dener arrives  from  Blois,  where,  aided 
by  the  bounty  of  Madame  de  Cliur- 
mont,  he  has  acquired  m  nursery- 
ground.  He  Is  gratefully  attacfhed 
to  the  family.  In  whose  service  twenty 
Tears  of  his  life  have  passed  bappQj 
by.  The  Conntess  interrogates  mm 
In  presence  of  Hector  de  ItenneviUe. 
There  can  be  no  doabt  of  Leonard's 
affection  and  veracity.  He  proves 
m  most  unwilling  witness.  Pressed 
by  the  Countess's  questions  and  com* 
mands,  he  at  last  makes  Uie  fbllowlDg 
statement : — 

LaoifABP. — It  was  in  the  montk  of 
Aoffast,  a  year  ago,  in  the  night  of  the 
27th  to  the  28th  ;  I  had  gone  to  bed 
early,  for  I  was  to  rise  before  daybreak. 
Madame  la  Comtene  was  then  very  HI, 
and  I  had  a  pretoription  to  take  to  tlie 
apothecary  at  Mteart,  Madame  not  hav- 
ing confidence  in  the  one  at  Bloii,  iHio, 
neverthelen,  is  a  very  honest  man.  At 
aboQt  three  o'clock  I  was  startled  oat  of 
my  sleep  ;  there  was  a  noise,  the  great 
dog  was  barking.  "All  the  better,^ 
said  I  to  myself,  **  I  shall  be  the  sooner 
ready  to  set  oft''  I  got  np,  took  my 
gun,  and  went  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. I  slipped  behind  the  shrabberv— 
I  liitened— I  heard  nothing  more ;  tlien 
I  looked  ont  and  saw  a  white  dress  eross- 
ing  a  streak  of  moonlight  on  the  broad 
walk  ;  I  soon  recognised  Mademoisellels 
pretty  figure  ;  there  are  none  like  her  for 
that.  I  was  qaite  frightened  to  see  her  In 
the  garden  at  that  hour  ;  I  thonght  sobs 
mitfortane  had  happened,  thatsbe  had  lost 
her  senses  ;  I  was  going  to  ran  after  Imv 
when  I  obserred  that  she  was  not  alons, 
and  that.  Instead  of  sbewiag 
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agitation,  8h«  was  walking  oautionaly, 
mysteriously,  like  a  person  who  had  all 
her  reason,  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
seen.  I  stood  still  and  tried  to  make  out 
who  was  with  her.  It  was  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  clumps  of  dahlias,  and  of 
the  tall  asters,  which  prevented  my 
getting  a  good  yiew  of  him.  I  made  out 
that  it  was  a  young  man.  At  first  I  had 
thought,  I  had  hoped,  it  was  the  doctor. 
<<  What  a  fool  I  am  !"  said  I  to  myself. 
**  It  is  M.  Lhomond,  who  has  passed 
the  night  beside  madame*s  sick-bed,  and 
Madame  Jeanne  is  letting  him  out  by  the 
little  gardeu-gate,  so  as  not  to  awaken 
the  whole  house  by  opening  the  large 
window  of  the  antechamber,  which  is  so 
hard  to  shut."  So  I  hurried  after  them,  to 
ask  the  doctor  himself  how  his  patient  was 
going  on,  and  if  I  was  still  to  take  the  pre- 
scription to  M^nars.  But,  dear  me,  when 
I  got  near  it  was  not  the  doctor  at  all. 
M.  Lhomond  is  a  short,  thickset  man, 
and  this  was  a  tall  young  man — impossible 
to  mistake  one  for  the  other.  Still,  I  had 
such  difficulty  in  believing  what  I  saw, 
that  I  hit  upon  another  invention  ;  I  said 
to  myself—"  It  is  a  pupil  of  the  doctor's, 
whom  he  has  left  to  watch  madame,  for 
fear  of  accidents,  and  mademoiselle  is 
letting  him  out.  But — but— it  is  not  in 
that  manner  that  one  walks  with  a  stran- 
ger— a  young  girl  does  not  treat  in  that 
manner  a  young  man  whom  she  sees  for 
the  first  time — does  not. — Madame  la 
Comtesse,  do  not  ask  me  anything  more. 

Thb  Countess. — Leonard,  speak  ;  I 
must  know  everything. 

Leonard. — But,  madam — J/on  Dien! 
it  blisters  my  tongue  to  denounce  the 
poorchild  whom  I  have  seen  playing  in  the 
garden  since  she  was  such  a  little  thing, 
and  whom  I  loved,  craving  your  pardon, 
Madame  la  Comtesse,  as  if  she  had  been 
my  own  daughter.  Oh  !  I  love  her  still — 
I  cannot  help  loving  her  ;  but  since  that 
day  she  does  not  seem  to  me  like  the 
same — 

The  Countess  (greatly  distressed). — 
Leonard,  my  dear  Leonard !  you  see  what 
anguish  is  mine — speak — 

Leonard. — Ah  I  madam  will  sufibr 
still  more  when  I  tell  her  all — and  to 
give  her  pain,  to  cause  her  so  much  sor- 
row, when  she  has  always  been  so  good 
to  me,  when  I  owe  her  everything— it 
outs  me  to  the  heart. 

The  Countess  (irritated,  and  rising 
IVom  her  seat). — Think  not  of  me,  Leonard 
— I  must  avert  new  dangers.  Speak,  I 
have  courage. 

Leonard. — Ah,  Madam  la  Comtesse, 
a  mother  has  never  courage  enough  for 
these  things. 

The  Countess. — But  —  perhaps  yon 
were  in  the  right,  perhaps  a  pupil  of  Dr 


Lhomond's  watched  betide  me  that  night, 
and  Jeanne,  in  the  effosion  of  her  gnii- 
tude,  pressed  his  hands  ae  ehe  might  do 
those  of  a  friend — 

Leonard. — Oh  I  that — I  shoold  have 
understood  that  !  But  she  was  not  only 
aflTeotionate,  she  was— familiar,  tender — 
caressing  ;  she  leaned  upon  his  shoulder, 
she  fondled  him— how  diall  I  say — jost 
as  my  wife  does  when  I  go  home  or  when 
she  bids  me  good-bj.  Ah  !  I  make  no 
mistake ;  one  must  love  people  very  much 
indeed  to  fondle  them  in  that  way. 

The  Countess  (suffocating  wiUi  emo« 
tion). — But — he  ! — 

Leonard. — From  the  place  where  I  wm 
I  could  not  see  him  well.  Wishing  to  get  a 
nearer  sight  of  him,  when  I  heard  Made* 
moiselle  Jeanne  open  the  little  garden- 
wicket,!  jumped  over  the  wall  to  catch  my 
man  as  he  passed  through  the  meadow. 
There,  accordingly,  I  found  him,  and  on 
recognising  M.  Charles  Yalleray,  onr 
prefect's  son,  I  understood  everything. 
I  knew  that  Madame  la  Marquise  had 
never  received  him  at  her  house,  on  ac- 
count of  his  political  opinions ;  and  I  per- 
fectly understood  that  if  the  young  people 
loved  each  other  they  coold  meet  only  in 
secret,  since  their  parents  would  not 
allow  them  to  love  each  other  otherwise. 
What  made  me  most  uneasy  was  the 
thought  that  perhaps  I  was  not  the  only 
person  who  had  seen  them,  and  I  hastened 
back  into  the  garden.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment I  heard  the  noise  of  a  window  shut. 
It  was  in  the  direction  of  the  Hotel  de 
France,  to  the  left,  near  the  great  poplar. 
That  window  shut,  at  such  an  hour,  has  al- 
ways made  me  uneasy.  And  so,  thinking 
that  this  adventure  would  sooner  or  later 
be  known  and  talked  of,  I  asked  madame 
to  allow  me  to  leave  her  service,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  way  when  the  thing  should 
be  brought  up.  I  don't  know  how  to  lie, 
and  that  secret  weighed  heavy  on  my 
mind.  Nothing  less  than  the  orders  and 
entreaties  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  should 
have  induced  me  to  speak  against  ma- 
demoiselle. I  have  obeyed  with  great 
regret ;  but^in  short,  you  know  all  the 
truth.  I  hope  Madame  la  Comtesse  will 
forgive  me.     (He  wipes  his  eyes.) 

Leonard  gone,  the  Countess  bursts 
into  passionate  grief.  She  cannot 
discredit  what  she  has  just  beard ; 
she  believes  her  daughter  the  victim 
of  an  unprincipled  seducer,  who  has 
thus  sought  to  avenge  the  humiliation 
his  family  had  endured  at  the  hands 
of  the  proud  old  Marchioness  de  Clair- 
mont.  She  releases  Hector  de  Renne- 
ville  from  his  engagement ;  but  he  re- 
fuses to  be  thus  released,  declares  Ms 
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conviction  of  Jeanne's  parity,  and 
nrges  her  mother  to  send  for  and 
question  her.  The  Coantess  rises  to 
snmmon  a  servant,  bat  starts  and 
falters.  "  How  can  I  qaestion  her?" 
she  says.  *^  I  wonld  not — I  know 
not  what  qaestions  to  pat  to  her — 
I  fear  to  enlighten  her*'  {Je  cratne 
de  Vedairer).  "  Ah  I "  joyfully  ex- 
claims Hector,  "you  see  very  well 
you  do  not  think  her  guilty."  Jeanne 
appears ;  and  this  scene  is  the  most 
charming  and  affecting  in  the  play. 
With  delicate  art  the  Countess  leads 
gradually  to  the  subject.  At  the 
name  of  Charles  Yalleray,  Jeanne 
shows  embarrassment.  The  Countess 
continues  adroitly  to  interrogate  her. 
Her  admissions,  her  reserve,  her  con- 
fusion, combine  to  produce  a  most 
unfavourable  impression.  The  ago- 
nised Countess  hardly  restrains  an 
outburst  of  indignation :  even  Hec- 
tor's faith  is  shaken.  Jeanne  cannot 
deny  that  she  was  in  the  garden  with 
M.  Yalleray.  She  did  not  tell  her 
mother  of  it,  she  says,  because  that 
would  have  been  wrong;  she  had 
promised  to  keep  the  secret.  At  part- 
ing, he  had  only  kissed  her  hand,  but 
she  confessed  that  she  had  lavished 
caresses  upon  him.  The  situation  is 
most  dramatic — the  imbroglio  admi- 
rably sustained.  The  audience  feel 
that  they  are  on  the  brink  of  an  ex- 
planation, but  cannot  foresee  its 
nature.    At  last  it  comes. 

Hector  (in  a  low  voice  to  the  Countess, 
trying  to  calm  her). — Restrain  yourself — 
look  at  her — see  how  sure  of  herself  she 
is.  (To  Jeanne,  trying  to  smile) — Come, 
mademoiselle,  tell  us  how  it  was  you 
treated  that  handsome  yooog  man  so 
well? 

Jeanne. — Ah  !  the  jealous  man  1  I 
will  explain  it  to  yon  ;  it  is  very  simple. 
I  wanted  to  prevent — but,  no,  1  will  tell 
you  the  story  from  the  beginning.  I  have 
already  told  you  it  was  on  the  28th  of 
August ;  for  three  weeks  my  mother  had 
been  dangerously  ill — oh  1  very  ill  in- 
deed— and  for  two  days  she  had  been 
delirious,  and  knew  none  of  us.  She  had 
great  glittering  eyes,  which  fixed  on  no- 
thing ;  and,  when  I  went  near  her,  **  Be- 
gone, begone  1*'  she  cried,  with  a  frantic 
air,  "  your  presence  is  hateful  to  me  1" 
She  said  that  to  me — to  me  I  Only  think 
how  ill  she  must  have  been  !  All  about 
her  despaired  of  her  life.  1  saw  them 
lifting  their  hands  to  heaven  and  speak- 
ing in  whispers,  when  I  was  there  ;  and 
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then  they  looked  at  me,  and  ^Poor 
child  V*  I  heard  them  say.  Oh  !  it  was 
dreadfal.— At  last,  towards  the  evening 
of  that  day,  she  grew  a  little  calmer,  and 
the  doctor — ^who  saved  her — told  us,  that  if 
that  calm  lasted — ^if  the  patient  could  bat 
sleep  for  three  or  four  hours,  he  answered 
for  her  life.  After  so  many  days  of  de- 
spair, this  word  of  hope  restored  to  us  all 
our  courage.  Bf.  Lhomond  went  away, 
and  soon  iSter  his  departure  mamma  sank 
into  a  sweet  sleep.  Then,  without  speak- 
ing, almost  without  daring  to  breathe,  we 
thSree— old  Theresa,  Fanny,  and  I — pre- 
pared to  pass  the  night.  Theresa  estab- 
lished herself  in  a  comfortable  easy  chair ; 
Fanny,  who  had  already  sat  up  with 
mamma  for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  who 
has  never  recovered  from  £e  fatigue,  as 
soon  as  mamma  got  better,  she  fell  ill,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  us.  She  came  to 
see  us  the  other  day  ;  she  is  going  to^ 

The  Couiitess. — Never  mind  Fanny  ! 
Go  on,  and  quickly. 

Jbannb. — Fanny  lay  down  upon  her 
bed,  and  I  knelt  down  to  pray.  Oh!  how 
I  prayed  that  night !  I  was  not  inatten- 
tive, as  sometimes  at  mass ;  there  was  no 
fear  of  that!  The  silence  was  so  pro- 
found that  one  heard  nothing  but  the 
ticking  of  the  clock ;  then  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  hour  would  soon  strike,  and 
that  the  sudden  sound,  in  that  great  still- 
ness, might  awaken  the  patient  I  got 
up,  and,  walkflljg  on  tiptoe,  I  went  to  the 
chimneypiece  and  stopped  the  clock. 
I  had  hardly  done  Uiis,  when  I  heard 
CauMkr,  the  great  watch-dog,  barking  like 
a  mad  creature  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar* 
den.  The  noise  was  still  distant,  but  I 
heard  it  coming  nearer — coming  nearer. 
Oh,  good  heavens !  I  thought,  he  will 
come  and  bark  under  mamma's  windows 
— she  will  awake,  and  all  this  good  sleep 
will  be  lost.  Without  reflecting  on  what 
I  did,  I  took  a  little  lamp  that  was  on  the 
table^I  looked  at  !nieresa— she  had 
heard  nothing ;  besides,  Csesar  does  not 
like  her,  and  would  not  have  listened  to 
her — and  I  ran  down  stairs.  It  did  occur 
to  me  that  thieves  might  perhaps  be 
there;  but  I  did  not  feel  afraid.  Oh! 
I  am  not  at  all  a  coward !  I  opened  the 
door,  and  what  did  I  see  upon  the  ter- 
race! That  wicked  Cesar,  with  a  tall 
young  man  fast  in  his  gripe  1  As  long  as 
he  kept  his  hold  there  was  no  danger,  he 
did  not  bark  ;  bat  the  young  man  had  % 
thick  cane,  and  beat  him  hard,  and  I  saw 
that  GBDsar  was  likely  to  let  go.  It  is 
then  he  would  have  howled  and  awakened 
the  whole  house.  There  was  not  a 
minute  to  lose.  So  I  went  up  to  H. 
Yalleray— it  was  he— and  I  said  to  him, 
**  Take  my  hand,  sir ;  quick,  and  be  very 
friendly  with  me."    M.  Yalleray  at  once 
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nndeniood  that  I  eame  to  help  him;  he 
seiied  1117  hand,  and  then  I  spoke  to  him 
Tery  kindly — caressing  him  like  this — 
(With  a  quick  morement  she  takes  Hec- 
tor's band,  and  leans  upon  his  shoulder, 
then  gets  confused,  and  goes  away  from 
him.)  With  you,  I  do  not  dare;  how 
strange  1  You,  mamma — (She  places  her 
hand  on  her  mother's  shoulder,  and 
caresses  her.) — Like  this, saying:  ^  This 
good  M.  Charles  Yalleray,  I  know  him; 
he  is  a  friend  of  ours — we  like  him  Tery 
much — you  must  not  hurt  him,  or  bark 
at  him.  Caesar,  don't  be  angry — you  see 
very  well  it  is  a  friend."  In  short,  all 
manner  of  nonsense,  which  must  have 
made  a  great  impression  upon  CsBsar's 
mind,  for  at  last  he  quietly  released  the 
poor  young  man.  I  fetched  the  key  of 
the  little  garden-gate,  to  which  I  accom- 
panied M.  Yalleray,  holding  his  hand  all 
the  way  very  affectionately,  because  that 
naughty  Caesar  still  looked  excessively 
out  of  humour,  and  I  distrusted  him. 
Then  I  hastened  back  to  the  house.  Oh  ! 
how  uneasy  I  was  as  I  went  up-stairs ! 
I  trembled  lest  I  should  bear  your  voice, 
and  find  you  awakened.  I  went  very 
gently  into  your  room  !  I  approached 
your  bed — Oh,  mamma  !  what  a  happy 
moment  was  that!  God  had  had  com- 
passion upon  me — you  were  still  asleep. 
(Hector  goes  up  to  the  Countess,  and 
takes  both  her  hands,  with  an  air  of 
proud  joy;  overpowered^y  their  feel- 
ings, they  fall  into  each  other's  arms.) 
Well !  what  is  the  matter  with  them  1 

Hector  (embarrassed,  and  seeking  a 
pretext). — Charles  Yalleray  is  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  mine — you  saved  him. 

Jeanne. — He  told  me  I  had.  He — 
the  prefect's  son — had  been  at  the  meet- 
ing of  a  secret  society.  If  he  had  been 
caught,  he  was  lost. 

The  Countess. — But  how  had  he  come 
into  our  garden  i 

Jeanne. — He  had  jumped  out  of  the 
window  of  the  Hotel  de  France. 

Hector. — Yes,  yes;  everything  ex- 
plains itself !  That  window  that  they 
shut — there  is  no  longer  a  doubt. 

TuE  Countess. — Dear  child  !  (She 
weeps.) 

This  scene  is  extremely  pleasing 
to  read,  but  paper  cannot  convey  the 
charm  imparted  to  it  by  the  delicious 
acting  of  Mademoiselle  Dubois.  She 
looks,  she  feels,  she  plays  the  part  to 
perfection,  and,  being  perfectly  na- 
tural, she  is  consequently  perfectly 
graceful.  The  childish,  unsuspicious 
glibness  with  which  she  tells  her  story ; 
her  artless  embarrassment  when  she 
places  her  hand  on  Hector's  shoulder ; 


her  tattling  digreanon  about  Fuiay^ 
illness — vehemently  repressed  by  hor 
mother,  who  is  fevered  with  anxie^ 
and  impatience ;  her  astonishmeDt  at 
the  almost  frantic  joy  with  which  hor 
lover  and  the  Countess  embrace,  on 
receiving  from  her  innocent  and  tmth- 
ful  lips  conviction  of  her  spotiesi 
purity,  and  the  still  greater  wonder 
she  displays  when  Hector  takes  her 
bead  in  both  his  hands  and  passion- 
ately kisses  her — all  these  incidenta, 
and  indeed  the  whole  scene,  have  a 
most  powerful  effect  npon  the  aodi- 
ence,  amongst  the  female  portion  of 
which  there  is  scarcely  a  dry  eye. 
Madame  Allan  plays  the  motber'a 
part  with  great  judgment  and  tnith 
to  nature,  her  deep  grief  admirably 
contrasting  with  her  danghter*s  un- 
suspicious gaiety.  Madame  Allan's 
talent  is  well  known  and  appreciated, 
but  there  is  something  really  sur- 
prising in  the  exquisitely  finished 
performance  of  so  very  young  an  ac- 
tress as  Mademoiselle  Dubois.  Jml 
Jeanne  she  has  created  and  appro* 
priated  a  part  which  it  will  be  veiy 
difficult  for  any  other  actress  to  under- 
take without  provoking  a  most  dan- 
gerous comparison. 

Jeanne*s  fair  fame  cleared,  all  goes 
merry  as  the  marriage  bells,  whidi 
evidently  are  soon  to  ring  for  her 
wedding  with  Hector.  The  last  act 
is  one  of  retribution.  In  the  fourth 
the  virtuous  are  made  happy  ;  in 
the  fifth  the  wicked  are  confounded. 
Dcs  Tourbi^res  returns  from  Blois. 
With  the  assistance  of  Leonard,  he 
has  discovered  the  window  which 
the  gardener  heard  shut  upon  the 
eventful  night  of  the  27th  August. 
It  is  in  convenient  proximity  to  the 
branches  of  a  lofty  tree  in  the  Coun- 
tess's garden.  The  room  to  which  it 
belongs  is  proved,  by  the  register  of 
the  hotel,  to  have  been  occupied,  on 
the  night  in  question,  by  —  Lady 
Tartuffe. 

The  grand  scene  of  the  fifth  act 
is  between  Hector  and  Madame  de 
Blossac,  in  the  apartment  occa- 
pied  by  the  former.  It  is  Rachel's 
triumph,  in  which  she  lavishes  the 
resources  of  her  genius.  Alternately 
coqnettish,  tender,  simple,  wily,  se- 
ductive, despairing,  not  a  note  in  the 
scale  of  feminine  art  is  left  by  her 
untouched.     In  spite  of  himself,  in 
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fspite  of  his  conviction  of  her  base- 
Bess,  and  of  his  knowledge  that  she 
is  acting  a  part,  Hector  is  fascinated 
by  the  syren.    His  hatred,  like  Bob 
Acres*  courage,  oozes  out.    He  feels 
this,  and,  indignant  and  desperate, 
casts  his  eyes  around  bim  for  rescue 
from  the  snares  of  Circe.     The  de- 
sired succour  presents  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  bunch  of  heath -flowers 
f^ich,  by  his  order,  has  that  morning 
b^n  brought  to  his  apartment.     It 
is  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Arthur's 
death.     He  seizes  the  bouquet,  and 
bids  Vlrginie  de  Blossac  remember! 
'^  I  should  have  sent  it  you  to-day,** 
he  says ;  *^  it  is  not  my  fault  if  yon 
have  come  to  seek  it  here."    And  he 
dashes  the  flowers  at  her  feet.    Still, 
by  her  well-acted  despair,  her  pro- 
fessions of  repentance,  and  (this  is 
skilfully  kept  in  sight,  although  not 
obtruded)  by  the  violence  of  her  pas- 
sion for  himself,  she  so  works  upon 
Hector  that  he  resolves  to  spare  her 
the  humiliation  and  discomfiture  which 
was  the  planned  finale  of  the  Interview. 
Listead  of  making  the  signal  that  was 
to  summon  Madame  de  Clairmont,  he 
gives  egress  to  the  baffled  schemer  by 
a  different  door  from  that  by  which 
the  Countess  was    to    enter.     But 
woman's  wit   and  a  mother's  ven- 
geance are  not  thus  to  be  cheated. 
The  Countess  has  foreseen  that  her 
plan  for  her  daughter's  complete  jus- 
tification,  and  for  the  exposure  of 
Lady    Tartuffe,    will    probably    be 
wrecked  by  the  passions  and  gene- 
rosity of  youth.      She  has  rightly 
estimated  the  efiect  of  Madame  de 
Blossac's  artful  blandishments    and 
profound  dissimulation,  and  she  has 
changed  accordingly  the  place  of  her 
ambuscade.    When  Hector  opens  the 
door  to  let  out  the  disconcerted  ad- 
venturess, who,  although  she  has  lost 
the  battle,  has    yet   a  prospect    of 
escaping    the    Caudine    forks,    the 
Countess  enters  the  room.     "Hec- 
tor," she  says,  "you  are  betraying 
ns.    The  signal  of  her  ruin,  ah!^  I 
well  knew  that  he  would  never  give 
it."    She  summons  the  Marshal,  who 
is  quickly  followed  by  Des  Tourbi^res. 
Driven  to  bay.  Lady  Tartuffe  shows 
herself  still  undaunted.    She  explains 
her  presence  in  Hector's  apartments. 
She  has  come,  thus  mysteriously,  to 
briug   liim   proof  of  Jeanne's  inno- 


cence. The  proof  is  a  secret,  com- 
promising the  reputation  of  another 
person.  The  publicity  and  scandal 
broogfat  about  by  the  Countess  now 
prevent  her  revealing  what  she  would 
have  told  in  confidence  to  M.  de 
Renneville.  Her  presence  of  mind, 
plausibility,  and  apparent  candour 
would  perhaps  have  tiieir  effect  upon 
the  Marshal,  bnt  Des  Tourbi^res  ar- 
rives with  the  register  of  the  hotel  at 
Blois.  With  the  pride  and  hardihood 
of  a  fallen  angel,  Madame  de  Blossao 
still  confronts  her  foes,  forestalls  the 
inevitable  disclosure,  and  avows  her 
fault  in  a  tone  and  manner  better 
calculated  than  the  most  strenuous 
denial  to  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the 
infatuated  Marshal  a  lurking  belief  in 
her  innocence. 

Madame  db  Blossac. — ^I  will  not  reply; 
appearances  are  against  me.  I  forgive 
you  your  suspicions.  Madame  de  Clair- 
mont knows  that  a  woman  may  be  com- 
promised without  being  guilty;  yesterday 
her  daughter  was  accused — ^to-day  she  is 
justified.  Patience  1  the  moment  will  come 
when  I  shall  be  justified  in  my  turn.  M. 
Charles  Yalleray  announces  his  approach- 
ing arrival;  untU  then  I  accept,  Monsieur 
le  Martfohal,  the  accusation  which  puri- 
fies your  niece.  Tell  those  who  have  heard 
that  sad  adventure  spoken  of,  that  every- 
thing has  been  revealed,  that  my  intrigues 
have  been  discovered — say,  in  short,  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  justify  this  young 
girl.  Hasten  to  destroy  my  reputation; 
it  is  your  interest,  it  is  perhaps  mine  I 
— Every  signal  injustice  is  folio  wed, 
sooner  or  later^  by  signal  reparation;  and 
this  reparation,  which  shall  be  a  glorious 
one,  I  await  it  calmly  and  trustfully. 
Farewell,  Monsieur  le  Mar6ohal;  I  would 
have  given  yon  my  existence,  but  I  do 
more,  I  give  you  my  honour  1 

ThbCountibs  (ironically). — The  honour 
of  Lady  Tartuffe  1 

Madams  db  Blossac — Less  pride,  ma- 
dame  I  The  world  will  say  of  me  :  She 
has  a  lover.  It  says  the  same  of  you— 
who  have  none. 

The  last  three  words,  admirably 
spoken  by  Rachel,  convey,  by  theur 
tone,  a  donbt  which  Is  an  insult. 
Launching  this  Parthian  shaft,  the 
last  hiss  of  the  serpent,  Yirginie  de 
Blossac  qnits  the  stage.  '*  She  falls 
with  audacity,**  says  the  Countess. 
"  bnt  she  is  lost ! "  "  Alas !  not  so,** 
replies  Des  Tonrbi^res.  '*  Look  at  the 
Marshal ;  he  Is  touched  by  her  fate. 
He  does  not  say  ^  poor  man  I*  bnt**  •  •  • 
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"They  all  accuse  her,"  says  the 
Marshal,  aside.    "Poor  woman!" 

Although  more  than  one  acted  trans- 
lation has  made  Le  Tartuffe  better 
known  in  England  than  any  other  of 
Moli6re*s  plays,  still  the  present  ge- 
neration has  so  slight  an  acquaintance 
with  that  great  dramatist,  that  it  is 
not  amiss  to  explain  the  allusion  here 
made  to  the  celebrated  scene  where 
Orgon  replies  to  every  sentence  of 
Dorine^s  account  of  his  wife's  serious 
illness,  by  an  inquiry  after  Tartuffe. 
To  the  servant's  answers,  which  are 
all  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature  as 
regards  Tartuffe's  health  and  well- 
being,  the  invariable  rejoinder  of  the 
hypocrite's  infatuated  friend  is,  "  Poor 
man ! "  *  The  allusion  here  placed  by 
Madame  de  Girardin  in  the  mouth  of 
Des  Tourbi^res,  with  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  Moli^re,  is  legitimate  and 
happy,  and  certainly  cannot  be  said 
to  constitute  her  play  an  imitation  of 
Le  Tartuffe^  to  which,  however, 
touches  of  this  kind  are  the  nearest 
approach  we  have  discovered. 

Our  judgment  upon  Lady  Tartuffe 


is  passed  in  few  words.  It  is  the  pro-^ 
dnction  of  a  highly  accomplished  wri* 
ter,  of  an  experienced  woman  of  the 
world ;  of  one,  too,  we  most  in  fair- 
ness add,  as  well  able  to  appreciate 
and  exhibit  the  most  delightnil  quali- 
ties of  her  sex,  as  she  is  skilled  in 
exposing  the  vices  and  aberrationa  of 
individuals.  The  literary  merit  of  the 
play  is  great ;  it  sparkles  with  wit* 
and  is  full  oijfinesse.  Although  acted 
by  the  first  comedians  in  France 
(which  is  probably  equivalent  to  say- 
ing, by  the  first  in  the  world),  its 
perusal  improves  the  high  opinion  one 
forms  of  it  on  witnessing  its  perfor- 
mance. This  may  partly  arise,  in  onr 
own  case,  from  the  uncomfortable 
state  of  the  audience  upon  the  nights 
on  which  we  saw  it  played — the 
coughing  and  other  influentiai  noises 
drowning  many  of  the  delicate  points 
that  abound  in  it.  Allowing  for  this, 
there  still  is  no  question  but  that  the 
piece  has  greater  literary  than  drama- 
tic merit.  Madame  de  Girardin  has 
written  little  for  the  stage,  and  cannot 
be  called  an  experienced  dramatist. 


*  Do&iNE. — Madame  eut  avant  hier  la  fidvre  jasqu'au  soir, 
Areo  an  mal  de  tdte  strange  Ik  coD9eToir. 
Orqon.  —  Et  Tartuffe  ! 
DoRiNE. — Tartuffe  ?    II  se  porte  &  merveille, 

Gros  et  gras,  la  teint  frais,  et  la  boache  Termeille. 
Orgon.  —  Le  panvre  homme  ! 
DoRiNE. — Le  Boir  elle  eut  un  grand  degout, 

Et  ne  put,  au  souper,  toucher  k  rien  du  tout, 
Tant  sa  douleur  de  t^te  6toit  encore  oruelle. 
Orgon.  -—  Et  Tartuffe ! 
DoRiNE. — n  soupa,  lui  tout  seul  derant  elle ; 

Et  fort  d^votement  il  manger  deux  perdriz, 
Arec  une  moitid  de  gigot  en  hachis. 
Orgon.  —  Le  pauvre  homme  ! 
&c.  &c. 
It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  this  admirable  scene  was  taken  by  Moliire  from  one  that 
passed  in  his  presence,  and  in  which  Louis  XIV.  played  a  principal  part.  During 
that  king's  march  to  Lorraine,  in  the  summer  of  1662,  and  on  the  eve  of  St  Law- 
rence's day,  the  Bishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  told  Louis,  with  a  cer* 
tain  affectation,  when  quitting  him  before  supper,  that,  upon  a  fast-day  like  that,  he 
made  but  one  slight  collation.  At  this  declaration,  a  courtier  standing  by  coald  not 
restrain  his  laughter.  The  king  asked  its  motive.  The  courtier  told  his  migefity 
that  there  was  no  occasion  to  be  uneasy  about  the  bishop,  and  proceeded  to  detail  the 
dinner  he  had  that  day  seen  him  eat.  At  every  one  of  the  savoury  and  suocoleni 
dishes  recapitulated  by  the  narrator,  Lonis  XIV.  exclaimed  "  Poor  man  !"  saying  it 
every  time  in  a  different  tone  of  voice,  which  had  a  very  comic  effect.  **  Moliire/' 
says  a  note  to  the  edition  of  1775,  ^  in  his  capacity  of  valet-de-chambre,  had  made 
this  journey  and  witnessed  the  scene,  and  as  he  was  then  working  at  his  Impo8tar,lLe 
made  the  happy  use  of  it  we  here  see.  Next  year,  Louis  XIV.,  when  witnessing  the 
performance  of  the  first  three  acts  of  Tartuffe,  did  not  remember  the  share  he  had 
in  this  fifth  scene.  Moliire  reminded  him  of  it,  and  he  was  not  displeased.  Who 
knows  whether  this  fact,  which  associated,  in  a  manner,  the  prince  and  the  poet,  did 
not  contribute  to  rescue  this  masterpiece  from  the  oblivion  to  which  a  poweifhl  cabal 
did  their  utmost,  for  four  years,  to  consign  it  V* 
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Of  one  striking  fault  in  lier  comedy  tn-een  nnbonnded  license  and  abso- 

we  have  not  yet  spoken.    It  will  pro-  late  repression,  or  whether  it  be  al- 

bably  have  already  stnick  some  of  onr  together  fair  play  for  a  government 

readers.     TVe  refer  lo  Madame  dc  to  fall  foul  of  opposition  joornalswiih 

Blossac's  system  of  hunting  double,  its  own  organs  in  the  preas,  find  thea 

porsning  two  quarries  at  ono  time,  prohibit  reply  onder  pain  of  confisoa- 

So  experienced  nod  wily  a  dame  wonld  tion  and  imprisonment.     Bat  when 

hardly  commit  this  mistake — so  cnor-  dramatic  censure  is  on  the  carpet, 

mons  a  one  Iq  the  circumstances  in  we  may  be  pennitlcd  to  say  a  word, 

wbi^  fihe  finds  herself.    The  object  And,  first,  we  beg  to  express  onr  oc- 

of  pursuit  to  which  such  an  adven-  know  led  gmeots  to  the  friendly  corre- 

tnress  would,   in  the  first  instance,  spondent  (the  censor  himself,  we  sag- 

exclnsively  devote  herself,  is  the  band  pcct)  who  sent  to  ns  the  other  day, 

of  ber  aged  adorer,  the  title  and  for-  in  a  blank  envelope,  a  copy  of  Ladg 

tnna  of  Madame  la  Mar&chale.    Tbis  Tarfaffe  as  she  was  before  the  scissors 

woold  be  bei-  paramonnt  considera-  bad  snipped  her  flounces.    The  ex- 

tion.     Her  pius.sion  for  Hector  would  ciaions  are  less  nnraerons  than  might 

never,  by  a  sdiuraer  so  selfish,  so  be  expected.    In  fact,  it  is  impossible 

experienced,  and  so  unprincipled,  be  safficienlly  to  land  the  magnanimity 

permitted  to  interfere  with  the  attain-  that  permitted  the  piece  to  appear  at 

ment  of  rank,  wealth,  and  position —  all,  whea  wc  remember  that  its  dra- 

already  almost  within  her  grasp.    To  malis  personit  include    two  adven- 

t>e  consistent  with  herself,  nnd  with  turers.     How  is  it  that  none  fitted  on 

her  character  and  previous  life,  she  the  cap  and    prohibited  the    play  ? 

shoDid  snffer  the  course  of  Jeanne's  Some  people  are  so  very  thin-skinned. 

and  Hector's  loves  tranquilly  to  flow  Bnt  onr  readers  are  doubtless  curious 

on,  and,  whilst  the  young  man's  at-  to  see  how  these  things  are  managed 

tention  is  thus  distracted  from  her  in  France,   and  what  degree  of  se- 

EroceedingB,  she  should  inveigle  the  dition,  immorality,    and  irreverence 

larshal  into  a  clandestine  marriage.  suiGccs  to  bring  a  frown  to  the  awfol 

She  would  hardly  have  more  difficulty  brow  of  Rhadamanthus,  and  to  impel 

in  doing  this  than  she  would  have  tbe  indignant  stroke  of  his  damning 

scmpleB,  at  a  Inter  period,  in  practis-  goose-quiil.     Here  is  a  passage  we 

ing  her  wiles  and  seductions  upon  fiad  expunged.    It  occurs  in  Act  I., 

Jeanne's  hush  and ,    Instead,  however,  Scene  II. — the  scene  wo  have  ex- 

of  acting  as  bcr  corrupt  and  ambi-  tracted  between  Madame  de  Blos- 

tious  nature  -would  uaturally  prompt  sac  and  De«  Tonrbitres.    After  the 

her  to  do,  she  rashly  provokes  llec-  iatter'a  complaint  of  being   put   to 

tor's  enmity   [which   she  has  more  sleep   by  the   Marshal's    thrice-told 

than  one  reason  to  dread),  by  assnm-  diplomatic  anecdotes,   the    dialogue, 

ing  the  aggressive,  and  defaming  his  as    it    originally    stood,     continued 

intended  bride.     Of  course,  were  she  thns : — 

not  made  to  do  this  the  action  wotdd         j,^^  TocawKaas.-Yoa   ooght  to  ha 

be  simplified  ui  a  degree  fatal  to  the  „„„  _„ief„i  for  all  I  do  fur  you. 
play.     Exact  truth  to  nature  would         Madame  ok  BLosSic-Whit.lhcn,  ate 

blight  the  plot  in  the  bnd ;  the  public  ihoso  great  thing*  you  do  for  ma  t 
would    lose    much   amnsemenl,   and         De*  T.— What  I  Uo— do— whj,  I  fast 

Madame  de  Girardin's  literary  chap-  upon  fMi-Jajs,  which  i»  ntit  at  all  »c- 

let  one  of  its  brightest  and  freshest  l^ordiag  to  m;  lute  and  ideas, 
leaves.  Mad.  we  B.— It  is  a  duly. 

A  great  deal  has  been  lately  heard         I>*s  T.— It  ooght  even  to  be  a  plena™ 

Of  the  censorship   in   France.      Tlie  to  those  who  belie»o-but  I,  who  aa>  as 

presB-once  perhaps  too  free,  or  at  ^t^.T^^B-S^v  «  a  ^^abi!«. 

.__..__ i3_i,[^  latteriy  been 

mped  and  fettered. 

opinion,  and  at  any  .„„  ,  „„^, 

rate  it  concerns  not  us  la  our  pre-  religioas  men  amooget  the  Itepublicn 

sent  capacity  of  dramatic  critics.     We  Besides,  twill  neier  permit  a  part;  tc 

shall  nothcre  investigate  whet  her  some  which  1  have  belonged  to  be  altukgd  in 

happy  medium  might  not  be  found  be-  my  prcaenee. 
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Mad.  ds  B.— Then  I  will  lay,  Yol- 
tairean  as  an  Orleanist. 

Dbs  T. — Pardon  me,  madam,  I  was  an 
Orleanist  for  eighteen  years.  I  eeased 
to  be  so  in  consequence  of  circumstances 
I  could  not  control.  But  I  must  also 
declare  that  there  are  persons  of  exalted 
piety  amongst  the  Orleanists.  Besides,  I 
will  never  suffer  a  party  of  which  I  hare 
once  been  a  member  to  be  attacked  in 
my  presence. 

Mad.  db  B. — So  be  it.  Then  let  us 
say,  as  a  Buonapartist. 

Des  T. — Once  more,  madam,  I  beg — 

Mad.  db  B.— What !  you  hare  been  a 
Buonapartist  also  I 

Des  T. — No,  madam,  but  I  may  be- 
come one,  from  one  minute  to  another. 
Ek/  mon  Dieul  that  has  happened  to 
people  who  must  have  expected  it  much 
less  than  I  do.  And  so,  I  declare  to  you, 
I  will  never  suffer  an  attack  to  be  made 
in  my  presence  upon  a  party  of  which  I 
may  at  any  moment  form  a  part. 

Mad.  db  B. — You  are  a  pitiless  scoffer, 
%  mischievous  sceptic. 

Des  T. — We  no  longer  say  sceptic,  but 
eclectic — it  sounds  better  ! 

Mad.  de  B. — We  women,  who  are  ac- 
cused of  caprice,  we  know  how  to  be 
faithful. 

Des  T. — In  politics,  I  believe  you  ! 
Ladies  are  not  obliged  to  produce  a  re- 
gister of  their  services.  It  is  the  govern- 
ment that  causes  our  inconstancy.  It 
exacts  thirty  years'  service,  before  per- 
mitting us  to  retire  upon  even  the  small- 
est pension.  Go  and  serve  your  thirty 
years  under  the  same  government,  in  % 
country  where  the  government  changes 
every  day !  The  government  itself  would 
be  mightily  puzzled  if  it  were  asked  for 
its  thirty  years  of  service.  It  has  not 
got  them  to  show. 

If  Madame  de  Girardin  chose  to 
introduce  a  family  portrait  into  her 
comedy,  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us 
conceive  what  that  mattered  to  the 
censor,  or  why  he  should  have  cut 
out  so  harmless  a  passage  as  the 
above.  If  any  one  complained,  it 
should  have  been  M.  Emile  de  Gir- 
ardin, whose  history  appears  to  be 
here  most  accurately  sketched.  In 
vain  do  we  seek  the  moral  or  political 
poison  supposed  to  lark  in  the  words 
of  the  sarcastic  Des  Tourbiferes.  After 
this,  we  should  like  to  see  a  French 
censor.  1 1  must  be  something  curious 
to  contemplate.  The  only  conceiv- 
able motive  for  suppressing  Des  Tour- 
bi^res*  amusing  profession  of  political 


infidelity  and  opinioii  as  to  the  nsaal 
duration  of  dynasties  in  France,  most 
have  been  an  apprehension  of  exdt* 
tng  in  the  audience  demonstrations  of 
sympathy  or  antipathy,  as  the  ▼arious 
parties  were  alluded  to,  which,  for 
the  last  three- and-twenty  years,  baye 
in  tnm  seized  the  helm  of  French 
government — to  guide  the  ship,  in 
two  instances,  to  disastrous  wreck, 
in  a  third,  to  rigorous  despotism. 
Considering  the  apparent  apathy  and 
indifference  with  which  the  great  mast 
of  Frenchmen  now  contemplate  their 
country's  political  condition,  and  the 
utter  weariness  of  change  and  party- 
strife  that,  at  least  for  the  present, 
evidently  possesses  them,  the  appre- 
hension haid  but  little  foundation,  and 
the  versatile  baron  might  have  been 
suffered  to  expound  his  principlea 
without  danger  of  provoking  demon- 
strations more  dangerous  than  laugh- 
ter. Such,  it  seems,  was  not  the 
censor's  opinion. 

The  play  of  Lady  Tartuffe  conld 
hardly  fail  of  success  with  an  English 
audience.  For  its  proper  performanoe 
— to  do  justice,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
merits  of  the  piece— at  least  three 
first-rate  actors  are  necessary,  to  fill 
the  parts  taken  at  Paris  by  Rachel, 
Regnier,  and  Mademoiselle  Dubois. 
The  character  of  the  Countess  is  also 
a  highly  important  one ;  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  performer  cap- 
able of  enacting  it  with  the  ladylike 
grace  and  ease,  and  absence  of  rant 
and  exaggeration,  so  conspicuous  in 
Madame  Allan's  performance.  The 
St  James's  Theatre  has  shown  capa- 
city for  everything,  firom  one-act 
vaudeville  to  five-act  tragedy,  and 
always  reminds  ns  of  the  celebrated 
enchanted  tent  that  could  at  will  be 
compressed  into  a  bachelor's  bed- 
chamber, or  expanded  into  a  pavilion 
for  an  army.  So  that,  if  the  needfol 
number  of  good  performers  conld  bo 
mustered,  without  absolute  ruin  to 
the  lessee,  London  might  this  sum- 
mer have  opportunity  of  judging  the 
merits  of  a  play  which,  during  the 
twenty  performances  it  has  already 
bad  in  Paris,  has  secured  —  and  is 
likely  long  to  command — the  unani- 
mous snfTrage  of  the  fastidious  and 
critical  frequenters  of  the  ComM^ 
Frangnise, 


LOUBARDT   AND  ITS    I 

It  is  wonderful  in  how  msDj  dif-  To  tiie  Enropean  olndent  of  ftjri- 
fereot  wnja  water  may  mterfere  with  cultural  development,  in  a  general  and 
the  general  wealth  of  rural  commnni-  historical  sense.  Italy  presents  many 
ties.  In  one  region  water  stagnates,  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry.  The 
and  bogs,  lake?,  and  tnarslies  mast  I'onlme  Marthes,  when  Home,  after 
belaid  dry  by  a  large  arterial  drain-  twocentnriesof  war,  subdued  the  city 
age.  In  another,  rains  fall  heavily  of  the  Volsci,  supported  eifc'it  other 
and  nnseasonably,  and  the  earth,  largedtiesof  this  people  on  their  then 
fiaturoied  with  OTerabundaut  mois-  fertile  plains.  It  was  the  wealtli  of 
tare,  must  be  Capped  by  underground  these  plains  chiefly  which  enabled  the 
ontleta  before  its  agricoltaral  cajiabi-  Volaci  to  maintain  so  protracieil  a  con- 
llties  can  be  properly  developed.  In  test  with  their  encroaching  neichbonra. 
a  third,  the  loo  scnnty  or  periodic  And  even  after  thi-j  were  snbdned — as 
rains  re<|uire  to  be  arrested,  as  in  Ute,atleast,as440 A.n.c. — tbemarah 
Ajmeer  and  the  hill-conntry  of  Mair-  below  Terracina,  the  ancient  Anxur, 
wara,  and  dammed  np  for  after  use,  was  small  and  liiile  thought  of.  But 
when  the  droughca  of  summer  come  as  the  dense  population  became  thin- 
on.  While  in  other  regions,  again,  in  ned  by  war  and  conquest,  the  native 
which  rains  rarely  ever  full,  the  Volscian  cultivators  were  gradually 
waters  of  lakes  and  perennial  rivers  expelled  to  make  room  for  Roman 
either  yearly  spread  themselves  over  coloniEtE,  and  their  lands  were  di- 
the  parched  desert,  as  in  the  valley  of  vlded  among  settlers  from  Rome,  un- 
the  Nile,  or  are  conducled  by  long  familiar  with  the  phynical  history  and 
channel.i,  as  in  ancient  ^Mesopotamia,  wants  of  the  new  territory.  By  ihesa 
to  spread  verdure  over  the  adjoining  new  possessors  the  rivers  and  ancient 
wastes.  canals    were    neglected,    the    banka 

Besides  all  these,  however,  there  were  allowed  to  fail  in,  the  rapidly- 

are  other  special  physical  conditions,  growing  weeds  to  choke  np  the  river- 

tn  which,  though  the  actual  existence  beds,  and  the  outfalls  to  the  sea  to 

of  verdure,  or  of  average  yearly  re-  become  insufficient  for  the  escape  of 

loms  of  vegetable  food,  be  not  alto-  the  niimral  wntors.    Thus  the  narrow 

gether  dependent  opon  the  inlerfw-  palus  of  Anxtir  extended,  the  dsm- 

ence  of  art,  yet,  by  such  interference,  incd-np  rivers  overflowed  the  phiing, 

the  pi'oduce  of  the  land  may  be  greatly  and,  through  natural  agencies,  sprung 

increased  both  in  quantity  and  intrin-  up  the  broad  Pontine  Marshes  of  later 

bIc  value.    Such,  for  example,  is  the  days,  which  now  cover  the  sites  of- 

flooding  of  the  surface,  in  certain  eli-  ancient  cities,  and  spread  pestilence 

mate?,  to  lit  it  for  the  growth  of  rice,  and  death  far  beyond  their  visible 

Snch,  also,  is  the  irrigation  of  men-  boundaries.    The  Bucoeasiva  labours 

dows  and  corn-Belds,  with  the  view  of  of  Applus  Claodius  (a.u.c.  443  to 

maintaining   verdure   and    perpetual  447),  of  Cornelius  Cethegns  (a.u.c. 

growth  during  moulha  of  scorching  694?)  of  Decins,  nnder  the  auspices 

beat  or  even  of  winter's  cold,  and  of  Tlieodoric  king  of  Italy  (from  493 

thus  adding  materially  to  their  avorftgo  to  526  of  our  era),  and  even  those 

mnnual  yield.     In  Europe,  Northern  of  Pius    VI.,    at    the    end    of  tho 

Italy  is  moat  famous  for  its  works  of  eighteenth  century  (1780  to  1796), 

Irrigation,  while,  in  Asia,   those  of  have   only  locally  and    temporarily 

British  India  are  best  known,  and  assuaged  the  evils  which  Roman  op- 

probably  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  pression  and  neglect  allowed  gradn- 

although  China,  when  more  fully  ex-  ally  to  overwhelm  tho  once  fertile  and 

plored,  may  possibly  be  found  to  com-  ealnbrious  Pontine  valley." 
pete  with  India  in  the  latter  respect.  Tlien  the  Ttitimn  maremma  is  no 

Jialiaa  Itrijation:  a.  HepoH  o»  (li  AgrieHltvral  Canali  of  Pitdtnoul  aii-I  Lev 
bardg.     By  R.  B.1BD  Smith,  F.G.S.     Loudoii :  Allen  ft  Co.    ieS3. 
■  See,  !)/•  BoHlfioamtMli  deilt  Tern  PoHtilU,  Boma,  IGOO,  p.  56  tl  fi-j. 
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less  interesting.  A  low  flat  plain,  of 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  fringes 
the  hills  along  the  sea-border  of  Tus- 
cany, from  the  frontier  of  the  Roman 
States  to  a  few  miles  beyond  Leghorn. 
From  these  hills  towards  the  sea  flow 
numerous  streams,  bearing  gravel  and 
mud  from  their  mountain  sources. 
These  in  more  stilly  places  they  de- 
posit, and  thus  gradually  obstruct  their 
own  progress,  or  erect  barriers  to  their 
natural  escape.  Driven  in  this  way 
from  bed  to  bed,  by  lapse  of  ages  the 
frequently  changing  rivers  have  wan- 
dered over  the  plain  in  every  direc- 
tion, covering  with  lakes,  or  converting 
into  wide  pestilential  marshes,  *^  atract 
which  nature  has  endowed  with  the 
richest  of  soils  and  the  mildest  of  cli- 
mates." Whether  this  region  was  ever 
the  seat  of  an  industrious  rural  popu- 
lation history  does  not  record,  though 
the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  of  Etrurian 
andGreek  origin  appear  to  testify  that 
such  was  really  the  case.*  We  know, 
however,  that  from  the  time  of  Pliny 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  words  of  this  author, 
^^sane  gravis  et  pcstilens  ora  Tus- 
corum  quae  per  litus  extenditur,"  has 
been  strictly  applicable  to  the  Tuscan 
maremma.  Among  the  marshy  lakes 
by  which  this  pestilence  is  bred,  that 
of  Castiglione  is  the  largest  and  most 
important. 

'*  It  covers  nearly  thirty-four  square 
miles  of  surface,  and  derives  a  classic  in- 
terest from  having  been  adverted  to  by 
Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  as  contain- 
ing the  island  seized  by  Clodius  from 
Pacavius,  and  which  now  forme  a  little 
promontory  called  Badiola.  To  the  east- 
ward of  the  lake  flows  the  river  Ombrone, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Tuscany,  and  very 
rich  in  the  earthy  matters  it  contains. 
To  the  westward  are  the  rivers  Bruna 
and  Sovata.  The  former  river  extends  to 
the  northward,  where  the  boundary  is 
completed  by  the  high  lands ;  while  to 
the  south  the  sea-coast  is  the  limiting  line. 
It  is  on  the  plain  between  the  Ombrone 
and  the  lake  that  the  town  of  Grosseto  is 
situated,  a  position  which  exposes  it  to 
the  flill  effect  of  the  malarious  emanations 
from  the  marsh." — Smith,  i.  pp.  74,  75. 

In  1828,  the  system  locally  termed 
colmata^  but  in  England  warping^  was 
applied    to    the    reclaiming   of  this 


marshy  lake,  according  to  a  plan  of 
Count  Fossombroni,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  theGrand-dukeof  Tuscany. 
After  twenty-three  years  of  this  pro- 
cess, 22  square  miles  have  been  more 
or  less  completely  recovered,  while  the 
remaining  1 1|  continue  in  their  origi- 
nal condition. 

^  When  I  visited  the  works,  I  saw  % 
large  volume  of  water  so  loaded  with  rich 
yellow  earth  as  to  appear  almost  viscid  in 
consistency,  entering  the  bed  of  the  marsh 
on  the  eastward,  and  leaving  it  again  bj 
the  outlets  of  San  Leopoldo  and  San 
Rooeo,  on  the  south-west,  as  pure  and 
limpid  as  a  mountain  stream.  This  pro- 
cess is  going  on  unwearyingly,  unceas- 
ingly.  The  Ombrone,  if  it  was  onoe  a 
curse  to  the  district,  is  assuredly  so  no 
longer.  It  is  now  the  willing  slave  of  the 
intelligent  minds  which  guide  its  eflbrta  ; 
and  just  as  surely  as  it  continues  to  flow, 
so  surely  shall  the  day  come  when,  in 
spite  of  all  gloomy  forebodings  to  the  con- 
trary— of  which,  strange  to  say,  I  heard 
a  great  many — the  marsh  of  Castiglione 
will  cease  to  exist,  and  its  whole  area  will 
become  covered,  as  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  even  already  is,  with  rich  corn-fields 
and  luxuriant  pastures.  On  foot,  or  on 
horseback,  or  in  boats,  I  traversed  nearly 
every  part  of  the  lake,  and  everywhere 
saw  proof  that  the  process  of  filling  up 
was  in  satisfactory  progress.  The  worlu 
seemed  to  me  generally  efficient,  though 
not  invariably  so ;  and  I  am  sure  that  time 
only  is  required  to  realise  all  the  hopes  of 
the  promoters  of  the  operations,  on  which 
government  has  already  expended  a  sum 
of  upwards  of  £600,000  sterling.  For 
a  small  government  like  that  of  Tuscany, 
this  implies  a  great  and  meritorious  effort; 
and  there  are  none,  I  believe,  even  under 
the  present  unhappy  state  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  prince  and  the  people,  who 
refuse  to  give  to  the  Grand-duke  all  the 
credit  he  deserves  for  his  unwearied 
efforts  to  improve  this  ill-fated  portion  of 
his  dominions.'* — Vol.  i.  p.  77. 

Whoever  has  seen  the  warpings  on 
the  Humber,  and  especially  on  the 
Trent,  will  be  reminded  of  the  muddy 
waters  of  these  English  rivers  by  the 
earth-loaded  Ombrone ;  while  in  the 
rich  coverings  they  have  spread  over 
waste  tracts  of  English  moorland,  and 
in  the  many  hollows  they  have  filled 
up,  they  will  see  a  repetition  of  the 
corn-fields  and  luxuriant  pastures, 
which  are  gradually  taking  the  place 


*  See  Dennis's  Aneient  Etruria, 
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of  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Caati* 
glione. 

Again,  the  Roman  Campagna  is 
another  of  those  pestiferous  diBtricta, 
fall  of  ancient  associations  as  well  aa 
of  modem  interest,  to  which  the  agri- 
cultural inquirer  turns  when  consider- 
ing the  rural  vicissitudes  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  **  Once  the  richest  and 
most  populous  country  in  the  world,  it 
is  now  destitute  of  inhabitants,  except 
in  a  few  towns  scattered  over  its  sur- 
face, to  which  the  rural  labourers 
resort  at  night  to  avoid  the  effects  of 
malaria.'*  How  this  change  has  been 
brought  about,  bj  what  Joint  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes  and  of  human 
Instrumentality,  and  what  measures 
have  been  from  time  to  time  taken,  or 
proposed  with  the  view  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  evil  in  this  unhappy 
region,  it  would  detain  us  too  long  at 
present  to  inquire.  It  may  suffice  to 
express  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  serious 
steps  being  taken  for  reclaiming  this 
wide  waste  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  irrigated  valley  of  the  Po— the 
scat  of  a  rich  fertility,  as  densely 
peopled,  we  believe,  and  as  prodno- 
tivc  of  human  food  as  any  part  of 
modem  Europe — this  delightful  valley 
invites  us  from  the  marshy,  malarious 
Campagna,  with  promises  at  once  of 
instruction  and  of  delight.  The  exu- 
berant vegetable  abundance  of  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  is  familiar  to 
thousands  of  our  readers,  as  well  aa 
the  extended  irrigation,  which  renders 
so  remarkable  the  neighbonrhooda  of 
Paviu  and  Milan.  Yet  comparatively 
few,  we  believe,  are  aware  of  the  nn- 
morous  physical  conditions  which  con- 
cur to  render  this  wide  irrigation  pos- 
sible and  profitable,  or  of  the  succes- 
sive labours  by  which  the  existing 
productiveness  of  the  watered  region 
lias  been  brought  about.  We  wall 
ijrst  briefly  advert  to  the  favouring 
plivsical  conditions. 

i  he  Po,  which  rises  in  Monnt  Viso. 
nt  the  junction  of  the  Cotiian  and 
^^aritimc  Alps,  flows  north-east  for 
forty-flve  miles,  till  it  reaches  Torin, 
t%  hence  it  rans,  mainly  in  an  eaateriy 
direction,  through  the  wide  plains  of 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  till  it  fiUIs 
into  the  Adriatic.  It  has  a  coarse  <^ 
about  340  miles,  of  which  280  are 
navigable  by  barges  and  river  steam* 
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era.  The  great  valley,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  occupied  by  this  riyer*  la 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  prin- 
cipal chain  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the 
south  by  what  are  called  the  Mm!- 
time  Alps,  which  extend  towards  the 
east  till  they  join  the  Apennines. 
From  both  these  ranges  of  mountains 
many  tribntaries  descend  to  feed  the 
Fo ;  but  there  is  one  important  cha- 
racter in  which  those  which  taike  their 
rise  in  the  higher  differ  from  those 
which  arise  from  the  lower  Alps:  the 
former,  having  their  origin  anud  per- 
petual snow,  flow  fall  and  freely  oar- 
ing the  heats  of  sammer;  while  title 
latter,  being  nnfed  by  melting  anows* 
lessen  in  siae  and  langohrii  in  tiiehr 
coarse  as  the  warmeat  montha  come 
on.  This  physical  difference,  we  didl 
aee,  determines  to  a  great  extent  th« 
locality  of  Lombard  iirigation. 

The  annual  £dl  of  rain  in  this  valley 
is  considerably  above  the  average  CMf 
Great  Britain,  being  at  BrescU  85} 
and  at  Lodi  88  inches,  both  plaeea 
behig  aitaated  in  the  irrigated  reglMiB 
of  Lombardv.  The  faU  la  leaat  in 
winter,  and  Is  pretty  nniformlj  distri- 
buted throagboat  Uie  other  months  of 
the  year;  so  that,  for  ordinaiy  hoa- 
bandry,  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
heavena  appears  to  be  suffldently 
abundant  At  all  eventa,  irrigation 
doea  not  appear  to  be  called  for,  aa  in 
many  other  countriea,  by  a  ^  and 
arid  climate.  But  here  another  phy- 
aical  peculiarity  interposes  to  faiaUy 
the  condaaionawhich  our  laland  expe- 
rience would  lead  aa  to  draw  fttmi 
the  annual  fall  of  rain,  conaidered  bv 
itaelf.  The  88  hiohea  of  rain  fall 
upon  38  rainy  daya,  and  daring  abont 
200  daya  of  the  year  not  a  apeck  la 
aeen  to  dhn  the  clear  blue  aky  above 
the  city  of  Milan  I  Heavy  tropioal 
ahowers  are  aoceeeded  by  bright  and 
tropkal  anna,  which  drink  np  the  molt- 
tare  aa  aoon  aa  it  haa  fiUlen,  and  maka 
water  gratefU  to  animal  and  plant  At 
Milan  the  temperatoro  Is  sometinea 
aa  high  aa  M%  at  Breada  aa  92^.8,  al 
Lodi  aa  91%  and  at  Mantua  aa  98^.8 
of  Fahrenheit's  scaku  and  these  greal 
beata  are  accompanied  by  a  remark- 
able dryneaa  of  the  atmoa^ere.  IVoin 
the  heated  valley  the  rapidiy  aaeend- 
Ing  corrent  of  ahr  bean  aloft  the  mob- 
tare  which  evaporatea,  and  diapeiaaa 
It  ao  qakkly,  tiiat  althoogh  tklr^ 
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znilHons  of  tons  of  water  are  daily 
spread  by  artificial  canals  over  the 
surface  of  the  country  during  this  hot 
season,  it  appears  to  produce  no  sen- 
sible effect  upon  the  humidity  of  the 
air.  How  different  this  actually  ob- 
served result  from  the  imprei^sion  en- 
tertained by  many,  that  in  irrigated 
countries  the  air  must  necessarily  be 
injuriously  loaded  with  moisture,  at 
least  duriug  the  period  of  irrigation  1 
This  parching  atmosphere,  this 
scorcliiug  summer  sun,  and  the  in- 
frequent tropical  showers,  are  the 
physical    circumstances  which,   not- 


the  sloping  plalni.  At  the  soiitberii 
base  of  the  high  Alps  lie  those  bean* 
tlful  Italian  lakes  which  poets  and 
painters  have  immortalised,  and  which 
travellers  of  all  countries  delight  to 
visit.  To  Lago  Maggiore,  tbroogfa 
which  flows  the  Ticino,  snoceed  the 
lakes  of  Como,  Isco,  Idro,  and  Garda, 
from  which  proceed  respectively  the 
rivers  Adda,  Oglio,  Chiesa,  and  Min- 
cio.  Into  tliese  lakes  the  monntain 
torrents  precipitate  themselves,  loaded 
with  stones  and  mud,  and  in  their 
deep  bosoms  both  assuage  their  vio* 
lence  and  deposit  their  earthy  barden. 


withstanding  the  large  annual  fall  of    The  remarks  of  our  author  oa  this 
rain,  prepare  the  plain  of  Lonibardy     subject  are  very  appropriate : — 


for  artificial  irrigation,  and  render  it 
profitable  to  the  cultivators. 

Ix't  us  turn  next  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  supply  of  water  is  drawn, 
and  we  shall  see  other  interesting 
physical  circumstances  conspiring  in 
favour  of  the  irrigation  of  this  inter- 
esting region.  We  have  seen  that  both 
from  the  northern  and  southern  ranges 
of  hills  many  streams  descend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  empty  them- 


"  The  Italian  lakes,  whose  nsnal  inte- 
rest is  restricted  to  their  beautifol  scenery 
and  their  delicious  climate,  possess  an 
additional  and  special  interest  as  most 
important  elements  in  that  hydrognphi- 
cal  system  to  which  Lombardy  owes  its 
rich  productiveness.  Looking  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  system  has  been 
developed  in  nature,  it  is  certain  that.  If 
the  highest  human  skill  had  been  per- 
mitted to  deal   with   the  materials  of 


selves  into  the  Po.     The  waters  of    which  it  is  composed,  that  very  a4jnst- 


this  latter  stream,  therefore,  were  they 
otherwise  desirable  or  generally  avail- 
able, cannot  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  exteiided  irrigation,  because  the 
canals  which  would  be  required  to  con- 
vey them  must  cross  all  these  tributary 
streams.  Recourse,  therefore,  is  had 
to  the  tributaries  for  the  water  supply. 
But,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  Maritime  Alps,  having  no  covering 
of  perpetual  snow,  are  unable  to  keep 
in  full  flow  their  summer  streams  ;  so 
that,  while  some  run  nearly  dry,  nearly 
all  diminish  seriously  in  volume  in  the 
very  month  when  water  is  valuable 
for  irrigation.  Thus,  irrigation  to  the 
south  of  the  Po  is  carried  on  only  to 
a  limited  extent ;  and  this  part  of  the 
valley  boasts  of  none  of  those  great 
canals  which  form  at  once  the  pride 
and  the  riches  of  the  more  northern 
l^jinbardy.  That  the  northern  rivers 
rise  in  snow-clad  mountains,  which, 
the  hotter  the  sun  is,  supply  them  the 
more  abundantly  with  water,  is  the 
first  physical  circumstance  which  es- 
poeially  fits  these  streams  for  the  pnr- 
]>oses  of  summer  irrigation.  Another 
is  seen  in  what  we  may  call  the  pre- 
paratory purification  they  undergo 
before  they  are  permitted  to  enter 


meat  which  we  now  find  to  exist  would 
probably  have  been  employed  without  a 
single  material  modification.  The  great 
rivers,  flowing  from  the  region  of  per- 
petual snows,  through  channels  narrowed 
within  rocky  barriers,  and  disposed  in 
slopes  of  excessive  rapidity,  would  have 
been  modulated  and  controlled  by  being 
made  to  enter  into  still-water  basins  of 
great  superficial  extent  and  proportionate 
depth.  Entering  such  basins  as  monn- 
tain torrents,  almost  nnoontroUable  in 
their  force,  charged  with  the  varioni 
earthy  matters  they  had  carried  away 
during  their  passage  throngh  rocks  and 
soils  which  could  not  resist  their  erosive 
power,  the  rivers  would  be  made  to 
leave  them  by  channels  of  gentler  and 
more  manageable  slopes  ;  and,  further, 
purified  by  having  deposited  those  masses 
of  silt  they  had  brought  from  the  interior 
of  the  mountains.  Such  are,  in  fact,  the 
functions  performed  by  the  chain  of  lakes 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Alpine 
range,  and  into  the  various  members  of 
which  the  rivers  supplying  the  irrigation 
canals  of  Lombardy  discharge  themselves 
before  descending  to  the  plain.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  over- estimate  the 
value  of  this  natural  arrangement ;  it  is 
one  for  which  Lombardy  has  constant 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  a  skill  above  that 
of  man  ;  and,  looking  to  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
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mnch  to  lay,  thai  without  it  tko  riTtn 
iowiog  directly  ft-om  the  moimtaini  woold 
as  often  have  blighted  the  land  by  Uieir 
dettructiTe  floods,  as  blessed  it  bj  the 
discharge  of  their  fertilising  watera." — 
Vol.  L  p.  66. 

It  is  therefore  a  second  important 
physical  circamstance  connected  with 
the  economical  employment  of  these 
north  Lombard  rivers,  that  they  pais 
through  natnral  resting-places,  in 
which  they  forget  their  yonthfnl  vio- 
lence and  deposit  their  natural  im- 
purities. Loaded  with  mad,  they 
might  have  rendered  the  Po  stlil 
more  nn clean,  might  have  aided  It  In 
raising  its  bed  still  highep  above  the 
surrounding  level,  and  in  malung  new 
land  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic; 
or,  like  the  Tuscan  Ombrone,  might 
have  been  used  for  filling  up  lakes ; 
or,  like  our  own  Trent,  in  fertiliaing 
and  raising  to  a  higher  level  tracts  of 
barren  moor;  but  for  the  pnrposea 
of  irrigation  they  woold  have  bees 
entirely  useless. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain 
when  or  by  whom  the  first  pabUc 
steps  were  taken  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  plains  of  Lombardy.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  along  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  and  especially  where  the  mnddy 
Po  has  raised  its  own  bed  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  ancient  marshea 
existed,  the  drainage  of  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  earliest  canals ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  attempts  al 
irrigation  on  a  small  scale,  by  private 
individuals,  probably  indnced^  by 
their  success,  an  entirely  agricaltnral 
people  to  introduce  the  ayatem  more 
generally.  But  in  whatever  eaotfli 
the  first  beginnings  may  have  origi- 
nated, the  fuU  development  of  north 
Italian  irrigation  Is  owing  to  Uie  ui* 
remitting  efibrta  of  an  active  aod 
industrious  population.  We  have 
been  informed  by  an  enlightened  agri* 
cultural  friend  of  ours,  in  the  sontn  of 
England,  that  where  he  has  oonstmot- 
ed  water-meadows  for  his  tenantSf 
which  ure  confessedly  profitable  to 
them  selves,  he  can  with  difllcnity 
com{H*l  them  to  keep  the  ditches  open. 
But  ill  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  the 
value  of  water  is  too  well  understood 
for  any  one  to  allow  such  a  stoppage 


of  the  inlets  as  might  lessen  his  snp- 
ply ;  while  the  evil  of  allowing  it  to 
become  stagnant  is  too  immediate  to 
admit  of  the  outlets  being  even  tem- 
porarily choked. 

In  iilnstration  of  the  value  placed 
upon  water  in  Italy  at  a  very  eariy 
period,  it  is  stated,  'Uhat  in  1188 
the  inhalutants  of  Modena  and  Reggio 
actually  went  to  war  in  defence  of 
their  respective  rights  to  the  waters 
of  the  Secchia,*  and  kept  up  the 
quarrel,  with  mnch  mutual  damage, 
for  twenty  years,  when  It  was  adjusted 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  Podestaa  of 
Parma  and  Cremona  acting  as  arbi^ 
trators.** 

The  vall^  of  the  Po  naturally  par> 
takes  of  a  double  indioation — one 
towards  the  bottom,  in  which  the 
nuun  river  flows,  and  one  towards 
the  east,  by  which  all  the  drainage  hi 
dkected  towards  the  Adriatic.  This 
double  inclination  fitvoura  the  difla- 
aion  of  the  water  in  every  direction 
by  the  snbaidlafy  eanak  and  smaller 
conduits,  into  which  il  Is  dcUvored 
firom  the  greater  canala  fed  immedi- 
ately by  the  rivers.  Of  course,  the 
descent  of  the  tribntary  streama  to- 
wards the  Po,  even  aftor  they  escape 
from  the  lakes  which  arrest  ihkt 
headkmfT  course,  la  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  Po  itself.  Thus  the  Lake 
Maggiore,  from  which  the  Tidno 
flows.  Is  688  feet  above  the  sea ;  the 
Lake  of  Como,  the  source  of  the 
Adda,  has  a  height  of  856  feet;  aod 
Lake  Garda,  whkh  feeds  the  Mindo, 
a  helj;ht  of  226  feet.  Thns  the  frdl, 
especially  of  the  two  former  stream8| 
la  compnnUively  great,  averaging 
abont  seven  feet  per  mile;  while  the 
Po  itaeU;  below  Pavia,  where  the 
Tldno  fells  into  it,  has  a  height 
of  only  190  feet  above  the  aea, 
finom  which  it  descends  gradoally  in 
ita  tong  snbeeqnent  eonrse  towards  the 
Adriattc. 

The  dtj  of  Mikn  la  at  once  the 
head  and  centre  of  the  most  impott- 
ant  irrlgatkm  operations  of  Lombardr. 
flitnated  between  the  TIeino  and  the 
Adda,  and  abont  twenty  miles  north  of 
PavIa  and  the  Po,  it  now  enjoya  the 
benefit  of  canal  oommnnlcadon  with 
these  and  all  the  intermediate  riveiai 


*  The  Secchia  deeetads  frwa  the  Maritims  Alps^aad  nas  het^ 
cities  on  its  way  to  the  Po» 
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and  is  the  natural  capital  of  the  rich 
triaogalar  region  which  these  main 
rivers  enclose.  To  what  extent  the 
art  of  irrigation  was  known  or  prac- 
tised in  Italy  in  classic  times,  is  not 
known.  There  are,  however,  no  traces 
of  any  great  works  now  remaining 
which  can  be  referred  to  that  epoch. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that,  like  the 
Maremma  and  the  Pontine  marshes, 
this  fine  region  enjoyed  a  prosperity, 
in  the  more  peaceful  Imperial  times, 
which  was  disturbed  or  overthrown 
by  the  misery  and  neglect  to  which 
barbarian  inroads,  and  other  causes, 
gave  rise  daring  the  dark  ages.  In 
the  tenth  century  a  great  part  of 
the  province  is  known  to  have  been 
covered  witli  forests.  Tracts  now 
richly  cultivated  were  then  sta^ant 
marshes  or  arid  wastes.  The  nvers, 
unregulated  and  uncontrolled,  had 
spread  themselves  over  the  plains, 
and  reduced  to  worthless  marsh  what 
centuries  before  had  been  cultivated 
and  reclaimed.  It  was  not  till  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  that 
the  modern  works  for  irrigation  began 
to  be  constructed.  Of  the  greater 
works  around  Milan,  the  Naviglio 
Grande,  which  connects  the  city  with 
the  river  Ticino,  was  commenced 
some  time  previous  to  1177;  the  Canal 
Mnzza,  which  connects  it  with  the 
Adda,  in  1220 ;  the  Canal  Martesana, 
which  also  connects  it  with  the  Adda 
at  a  higher  level,  and  irrigates  a  more 
northernly  region,  in  1457 ;  and  the 
Canal  of  Pavia,  long  before  projected, 
was  commenced,  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
as  late  as  1807. 

Into  details  as  to  the  course,  con- 
struction, cost,  and  dimensions  of 
these  canals,  our  space  forbids  us  to 
enter;  nor  can  we  dwell  on  the 
various  ways  in  which,  in  different 
localities,  the  water  of  these  canals  is 
sold  and  distributed  over  the  land. 
The  almost  invariable  practice  in 
Lombardy,  has  been  for  the  govern- 
ment to  sell  the  water  of  the  main 
arteries,  in  absolute  property,  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  through  which 
they  pass;  and  this  has  been  at- 
tended with  many  advantages. 

'*  The  great  families,  who  arc  the  landed 
proprietors  throughout  the  irrigated  dis- 
trict?, haying  the  capital  to  expend  on 
the  construction  of  those  minor  works 
required  for  the  interior  distribution  of 


the  watert,  found,  in  the  peiptioal  ri|^l 
of  possession  granted  to  them  by  the 
state,  an  indooemeDt  to  invest  their  Aindi 
in  such  works,  and  a  gnuantee  for  the 
returns  to  be  derived  from  them.  So 
Boon  as  the  water  passed  bejond  the 
banks  of  the  goyemment  canal,  the  pur- 
chasers had  unrestricted  libertv  to  dis- 
pose of  it  as  they  chose.  The  iiriUo  di 
ctequedottOf  or  right  of  passage,  seeoxed  to 
every  proprietor  of  water  tiie  power  of 
carrying  his  channel,  under  certain  spe- 
cified conditions,  across  all  lands  inter- 
vening between  the  main  canal  and  his 
oyyn  property  ;  and  when  the  supply 
purchased  exceeded  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  purchaser,  he  had  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  the  surplus  to  such  of  his  neigh- 
bours as  were  desirous  of  having  it. 
Under  this  system  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
the  extent  to  which  minor  eanab  have 
been  executed.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  country  is  covered  by  them,  as  by  a 
dense  net-work.  At  all  level^  and  by 
the  use  of  various  ingenious  works,  they 
pass  over,  or  under,  or  through  each 
other,  in  such  ways  as  to  preserve  indi- 
vidual rights  uninterfered  with  ;  though 
the  resultj  to  outward  appearance,  is  a 
system  of  such  marrellous  complexity,  as 
to  make  the  observer  condude  it  must 
lead  to  interminable  disputes." — ^L  p.  41. 

Captain  Smith  has  given  a  map  of 
this  district  of  the  Milanese,  showing 
the  number  and  ramifications  of  these 
canals ;  and  the  only  thing  to  which 
we  can  liken  it,  is  the  endless  minute 
diffusion  of  blood-vessels  over  the 
.  human  skin. 

The  subsidiary  canals  executed  by 
private  persons,  which  are  their  pri- 
vate property,  and  are  usually  called 
after  their  names,  are  often  of  great 
length,  of  large  size,  and  have  been 
executed  at  great  cost.  Such  canals, 
though  monuments  of  enlightened  pa- 
triotism on  the  part  of  the  constmo- 
tors,  and  sources  of  permanent  wealth 
to  the  country,  illustrate  what  is  said 
to  be  the  case  with  the  whole  canal 
system — that  the  direct  pecuniary 
return  affords  no  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  cost  of  construction. 

''It  may,  perhaps,  appear  singular  that, 
in  a  country  where  water  is  so  valuable, 
these  priyate  canals  have  rarely  been 
directly  profitable  to  their  original  con- 
structors. The  number  of  worln  required 
is  so  great,  the  payment  for  the  land 
occupied  so  beayy,  the  various  legal  and 
general  expenses  so  considerable,  that 
the  direct  returns  from  the  smaller  canals 
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of  irrigation  are,  for  many  years  after 
their  construction,  insufficient  to  pay  any 
interest  on  the  capital  expended.  It  is 
to  the  indirect  returns,  to  the  improTe- 
ment  of  the  soil,  to  the  power  of  replacing 
inferior  by  superior  cultivation,  that  the 
proprietors  look,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
their  reward. 

<*  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  in 
^reat  detail,  the  Cayo  Lerino  Mar^cOy 
one  of  the  largest  private  enterprises  in 
Lombardy.  Derived  fVom  the  Canal 
Martesana,  and  carrying  a  Tolnme  of 
water  equal  in  summer-timo  to  nearly 
two  hundred  cubic  feet  per  second,  the 
Cavo  Marocco  flows  in  a  generally  south- 
easterly course  fVom  Milan  towards  Lodi, 
tlirongh  the  richest  tracts  of  meadow  and 
arable  land.  Its  entire  length,  including 
its  various  branches,  was  estimated  to  me 
>)y  the  engineer  in  charge  as,  in  round 
numbers,  about  1 50  miles ;  and  the  same 
authority  calculated  its  entire  cost,  in- 
cluding every  expense,  at  nearly  £1500 
per  mile,  while  its  repairs  and  mainten- 
ance cost  about  £20  or  £25  per  mile  per 
annum.  No  work  would  give  the  student 
of  the  Italian  system  a  better  idea  of  ita 
•lingular  details  than  this.  The  almoft 
unlimited  number  of  branches  divergmg 
from  the  main  stream  ;  the  perplexing 
-way  in  which  the  water  drawn  ont  of  the 
channel  was  returned  into  it  again,  by 
taking  advantage  of  even  the  minutest 
«liffereuces  of  natural  or  artificial  levels, 
the  crossings  and  recrossings  of  the  va- 
rious ftreams  ;  in  a  word,  ibe  wondroni 
plasticity  of  the  entire  system,  were  meal 
curious  to  see,  and  almost  impossible  to 
describe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  % 
true  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  aAirt. 

<*  The  financial  history  of  this  interett- 
ii.g  work  is  one  of  perpetual  stmcgle. 
Two  generations  of  proprietors  have  been 
« xhaueted  in  the  effort  to  complete  it 
The  principal  proprietor,  whose  name  the 
•  anal  bears,  must  have  been  a  man  of  in- 
domitable perseverance  ;  for,  I  believe, 
he  alone  of  the  members  of  Uie  associa- 
tion by  whom  the  project  was  eommenccd 
remained  firm  in  his  adherence  to  it,  ami 
\\\»  family  are  now  the  possessors  of  the 
whole.  The  entire  fortune  and  credit  of 
M.  Marocco,  who  was  a  distinguSshtd 
lawyer  in  Milan,  were  devoted  to  tlM 
canal,  and  his  descendants  are  begimiin|; 
to  reap  the  advantages  of  bis  energy  and 
^inglenef>8  of  purpose.  Ills  story  if,  la 
truth,  a  reappearance  in  canal  lanala  of 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater ;  and  I 
hope  the  ultimate  reward  will  rtadi  tlio 
family  of  the  I^mbard  as  it  baa  doM 
that  of  the  Englishman."^ Vol  L  p.  4$. 


The  history  of  the  main  or  gOTcm- 
ment  canals  also  presents  many  cir- 
cnmstances  not  less  creditable  to  the 
people  as  a  body,  than  the  execution 
of  private  canals  has  been  to  their 
proprietors.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centnry,  for  example,  the 
Canal  Martesana  was  found  nneqaal 
to  supply  the  demand  for  water.  Not 
only  were  lands  which  were  well  situ- 
ated for  irrigation  unable  to  obtain 
water,  but  the  narigation  was  liable  to 
constant  interruptions.  To  still  the 
public  complaints,  therefore,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Milan  resolved,  in  1672, 
to  enlarge  the  canal  along  its  whole 
length.  This  was  the  more  difi^cult, 
as  part  of  it  was  excavated  in  the 
solid  rock;  and  as  the  demands  of 
cultivation  rendered  ft  necessary  that 
the  canal  should  be  dosed  for  as  short 
a  time  as  possible,  the  necessary  funds 
having  be^  happily  provided  through 
the  ready  liberality  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  proprietors,  the  work  was 
commenced  with  a  singular  enthusi- 
asm, energy,  and  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  all  engaged. 

"  Three  hmidred  masons  attacked 
simnltaneonsly  the  rocks  along  the  line» 
on  a  height  of  firom  forty  to  aixtv  foot, 
and  for  a  great  distance  in  lengtL  At 
the  same  time  a  multitude  of  Ubonren 
wrought  at  the  excavation,  throwing  the 
earth  into  boats,  by  which  it  was  speedily 
carried  away  and  discharged  into  the 
Adda.  On  uie  whole  length  of  the  bod 
laid  dry,  the  workmen  were  so  nnmeront, 
and  devoted  themselves  with  so  much 
energy  to  digging  the  channel,  to  enttiif 
the  stones,  to  laying  the  fonndatioii.  lo 
bnildbg  the  auisonry,  ftc,  that  tMy 
seemed  like  a  mass  of  hidaatrloaa  beet 
bnUdiag  a  Lift.  Under  tho  drtad  of 
nnfavoarablo  weatbtTt  tho  works  were 
proiecQted  without  any  intermptioa,  so 
that  during  tho  night  tho  whole  Uao  was 
illnminatod  by  tho  sparks  stmek  froB 
tho  hard  rocks  by  tho  ateel  of  tho  tools. 
Tho  magistmtea  of  Milan  oamo  in  a  body 
to  visit  tho  workshops,  and  to  eneoango 
tho  workMOB,  so  that  within  tho  pn- 
seribod  time  tho  coatraoi  was  hsMity 
torminated,  and  sokMaly  eoaflnMd  by 
tho  govtmor  in  ptitOB."  * 

The  Canal  Mirteiana«  to  which  the 
above  extract  refers,  and  which  la 
fed  by  the  Addai  Is  connected  throoi^ 
theNavlgUo  Intemo  (oafoimimiemi^ 


•  5rff<i/«-viettd  by  Smith,  v•l.L^  365. 
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the  former  ditch  of  the  aocient  town,  . 
with  the  Naviglio  Grande,  which  is 
fed  by  the  Ticino.    By  this  connect- 
ing  unk  of  intramural    navigation, 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  the 
navigation  line  is  rendered  complete 
between  the  two  rivers  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  through  them  between 
the  Lago  Maggioro  on  the  west,  and 
the  Lake  of  Como  on  the  east.    But 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Milan 
this  junction  is  of  especial  importance. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  current  main- 
tained, through  this  connection,  in 
the  Naviglio  Interno,  that  the  sewer- 
age of  the  city  is  swept  away,  and 
the  periodical  recurrence  prevented 
of  such  inflictions    as   the  frightful 
plague  of  1576,  which  is  attributed 
by  old  historians   to    the  want   of 
proper  drainage,  and  the  consequent 
accumulation  of  filth  throughout  the 
place.     The   sewerage  thus  swept 
away  is  subsequently  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation ;   and  as 
the  example  of  this  city  has  been 
cited  in  the  report  of  our  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Health  as  one  which  might 
be  beneficially  imitated  in  this  coun- 
try,* we  shall  quote  what  our  author 
has  recorded  in  regard  to  this  appli- 
cation of  sewerage  matter  in  Milan, 
and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
system  has  been  adopted  in  Italy  as 
a  whole. 

**  Among  the  smaller  chaimels,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Vettabbia,  the 
escape-liue  of  the  Naviglio  Intemo,  the 
former  ditch  of  the  ancieat  tovm,  and 
the  receptacle,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  sewerage  of  the 
town.  With  its  waters,  so  rich  in  ferti- 
lising matter,  the  adjoining  meadows  are 
irrigated,  and  produce  no  less  than  eight 
crops  annually,  of  which  five  are  grass 
and  three  hay.  One  of  the  farms  water- 
ed from  this  stream,  which  I  yisited, 
gave  a  rent  of  thirty  Arancs  per  pertican 
or  nearly  £8  per  acre;  and  this  was  con- 
sidered a  moderate  amount,  there  being 
farms  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
which  were  rented  at  from  £15  to  as 
high  as  £22  per  acre.  Results  like  these, 
however,  were  confined  to  a  very  narrow 
circle,  including  not  more  than  a  few 
square  miles  immediately  around  the 
city.     It  was  only  at  Milan  that  I  found 
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the  sewerage  waten  niillMd.  In  tlM 
other  large  towns  which  I  rabnqnently 
visited,  I  found  no  aeararM  taken  to 
benefit  by  the  drainage  or  tbe  xeftiae 
they  supplied.  Even  at  Milan,  ii  ii  n 
portion  only  of  the  proeeeds  ef  theaewei^ 
age  which  finds  its  way  to  the  VettabhU.** 
—Vol.  i.  p.  38. 

It  appears  from  this  extract  that 
the  application  of  the  city  sewage  Is 
certainly  productire  of  great  bei^ts 
around  Milan,  but  neyertheless  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  other  large  towns 
of  Italy  have  employed  their  sewage 
for  a  similar  purpose.  The  extension 
and  beneficial  results  of  Italian  irriga- 
tion are  dependent  solely  on  a  simi- 
cient  supply  of  natural  water.  The 
cases  in  which  the  results  are  de- 
pendent on  the  proximity  of  large 
towns  are  only  exceptions. 

Spread  out  by  the  countless  chan- 
nels which  we  have  described,  these 
natural  waters  are  employed  in  flood- 
ing rice-grounds,  in  irrigating  pastores 
and  meadows,  and  in  watering  the 
Indian  com,  flax,  and  other  araMe 
fields.  For  rice-fields,  as  in  India, 
heavy  clay-soils  are  preferred,  and,  as 
in  the  East,  they  are  surrounded  by 
low  mud  walls,  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  high.  The  cultivation  of  this 
grain  is  very  profitable,  bat  very  in- 
jurious to  the  health,  especially  of  the 
labouring  population  who  come  finom 
the  hills  to  aid  in  gathering  the  har- 
vest in  autumn.  At  this  period  fevers 
prevail,  often  of  great  severity;  and 
those  poor  people,  working  in  the  midst 
of  great  discomforts  and  exposure, 
are  much  exposed  to  their  ravages. 
The  meadows  and  pastures  are  wa- 
tered either  by  laying  the  whole  fldd 
down  into  one  long  slope,  and  leading 
one  water-channel  alouff  the  top ;  or 
more  generally,  in  the  Milanese,  by 
arranging  it  in  ridge  and  furrow,  and 
conducting  a  small  feeding  channel 
along  the  top  of  each  ridge,  while  the 
drainage  conduits  occupy  the  fhrrows. 
But  the  waters  by  which  the  meadows 
are  refireshcd  and  stimulated  are  de- 
rived from  two  sources.  Besides  the 
canals  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the 
natural  springs  of  the  country  aiSbrd 
a  copious  supply,  which  has  been 


♦  Minutti  of  Information  colUcted  on  the  Practical  ApvliccUion  of  Sewer  Water 
and  Town  Manures  to  Agricultural  Purpotet.  Published  oy  the  General  Board  of 
Health.     London,  1852.     P.  73. 
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Trees  were  planted  roand  the  edges; 
and  the  whole  place  had  a  pleasant, 
fresh,  and  rather  picturesque  look,  with 
its  clear  pure  stream,  drooping  foliage, 
and  constant  gurgling  of  the  spring 
waters.  After  flowing  abont  half  a  mile 
in  excayation,  the  water  reached  the 
ordinary  surface  of  the  soil,  and  was  then 
employed  in  irrigating,  at  the  time  I 
visited  the  spot,  about  thirty  acres  of 
very  fine  marcite,  or  winter-meadows. 
After  doing  so,  there  still  remained  about 
10  cubic  feet  per  second  for  employment 
on  lands  at  inferior  levels.  In  thus  using 
spring-water  for  marcite,  it  is  calculated 
that,  under  average  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate,  about  one-seventh  of  the 
total  supply  is  lost,  either  by  absorption  or 
evaporation.  Tlie  remaining  six-sevenths 
may  continue  to  be  used,  if  there  are 
lands  so  situated  in  regard  to  levels  as 
to  be  able  to  receive  it,  in  which  case 
tliere  is  little  or  no  waste  ;  but  if  there 
are  no  lands  so  situated,  the  waste  of 
water  in  marcite  cultivation  becomes  ex- 
cessive— amounting,  in  fact,  as  just  shown, 
to  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  available 
supply.** — Vol.  i.  pp.  45,  46. 

It  is  in  winter  that  the  waters  of 
these  springs  arc  conveyed  over  the 
field,  when  by  their  warmth  they  keep 
up  the  growth  of  the  grass  when  all 
other  verdure  has  disappeared. 

"  We  wandered  over  the  meadows,*' 
says  our  author, "  green  as  in  spring-time, 
though  not  a  leaf  was  to  be  seen  around 
us.  These  fields  were  the  marcite  or 
winter-meadows  of  northern  Italy  —  a 
species  of  cultivation  limited,  I  believe, 
to  the  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy, 
and  to  which  I  have  seen  nothing  similar 
in  any  part  of  the  world  which  I  have 
visited.  From  these  meadows  fresh 
grass  is  procured  during  the  whole  of 
the  winter." 

We  have  already  stated  that,  iu 
forming  these  meadows,  the  land  is 
first  disposed  into  a  series  of  ridges 
and  furrows.  On  the  crest  of  each 
ridge  a  small  channel  is  cut,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  irrigating 
water-course.  From  this  the  water 
flows  over  each  slope  in  a  thin  but 
constantly  moving  veil,  and  runs  ofi* 
again  along  the  furrows  into  the 
general  water-course,  to  be  employed 
again  for  the  in  igation  of  other  fields. 
This  is  in  the  Milanese. 

"The  constant  passage  of  the  water 
over  the  roots  of  the  grass  stimulates 
the  growth  greatly  ;  from  which  cause, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  moving 


water  carriea  forward  with  it  a  portion 
of  the  rich  hnmns  of  the  soil,  the  pro- 
cess is  found  to  be  a  very  exhaastive  one 
for  the  ground.  Twice  a-year  the  mar- 
cite fields  are,  therefore,  abondantly  ma- 
nured, and  there  are,  as  a  general  rule,  five 
crops  of  grass  obtained  Arom  them  daring 
the  year.  To  dispose  the  snrface  of  a 
field  so  as  to  fit  it  for  marcite  costs  from 
£10  to  £12  per  acre  nnder  ordinary 
circumstances  ;  but  in  some  cases,  where 
the  movement  of  soil  and  the  cost  of 
works  for  the  supply  of  water  are  great, 
the  expense  rises  to  £40,  and  even  £50 
per  acre.  Signer  Cario  estimated  the 
net  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  an 
acre  of  marcite  at  about  150  francs,  or 
£6  sterling."— Vol.  i.  p.  24. 

About  Brescia  the  fields  are  levelled 
into  a  single  slope,  watered  by  a  single 
flow  from  a  conduit  at  the  head  of  the 
inclination. 

''  It  is  a  recommendation  possessed  by 
the  Brescian  method  of  disposing  the 
<  marcite  fields  in  a  single  slope,  that  it  is 
adapted  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
district,  which  possesses  much  fewer  capi- 
talists than  the  Milanese.  The  cost  of  this 
method  of  preparing  land  for  winter-mea- 
dows amounts  roughly  to  about  £2  per 
acre,  while  in  the  Milanese  six  times  the 
cost  is  no  extraordinary  charge.  It  is,how- 
ever,  on  the  dry  cultivation — the  cereals, 
vines,  olives,  and  silk — that  dependence 
is  chiefly  placed  near  Brescia,  and  not  on 
products  requiring  irrigation.  Indeed, 
the  only  crop,  besides  the  grass,  to  which 
this  is  applied  is  the  maize  or  Indian 
com,  from  which  the  favourite  pol<ntay 
the  simple  food  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, is  derived." — Vol.  i.  p.  62. 

It  will  be  understood  finom  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  water  is  the 
property  of  the  owners  of  the  seyeral 
private  canals,  who  have  either 
bought  in  perpetuity,  or  pay  an  an- 
nual rent  to  government  for  the  supply 
they  draw  from  the  main  canals. 
These  proprietors,  again,  sell  to  the 
farmers  or  owners  of  the  land  through 
which  the  canals  pass,  what  is  not 
required  by  themselves  for  the  water- 
ing of  their  own  fields.  The  cost  of 
the  water  thus  disposed  of  is  in  Pied- 
mont from  25.  6d.  to  3s.  per  imperial 
acre,  for  a  permanent  supply.  In 
Lombardy  it  ranges  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 
per  acre  for  continued  irrigation  in 
summer— a  flow  of  a  cubic  foot  per 
second,  irrigating,  on  an  average, 
abont  70  acres.  For  winter  irriga- 
tion, or  marcite,  the  price  rises  to 
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about  28a.  an  acre,  showing  tbe  value  irrigation  being  1,061,292,  and  under 

that  is  placed  upon  green  herb  ago  in  winter  irrigation  12,837  acres.    Tba 

winter  and  early  spring.    Tlie  regu-  water  coasamed  amoants  to  15,118 

tatioDs  according  to  which  the  water  cubic  feet  per  second,  of  which  2540 

is  sold  and  distributed  are  both  com-  are  derived  from  springs.  Tbns  Lom- 

plicated  and  curious.    A  flow  of  so  bardy  employs  nearly  twice  as  much 

many  cnbic  inches,  for  so  many  days  water  in  urigation  as  Piedmont,  and 

or  boars  a-wcck,  is  sold  for  so  much  spreads  it  over  more  than  twice  the 

money  ;  and  olBcers  are  appointed,  area.    The  increased  rental  from  the 

nnder  wbose  direction  t!ie  sluices  are  land  is  estimated  at  £5G0,(kJ0  a-year, 

opanedandshat,  and  the  water  turned  or  about  an  average  of  lOs.  per  acre, 

on  and  off,  when  and  where  it  la  re-  Another  idea  of  the  irrigation  system 

tiutred.      The    legislation,    also,    by  of  this  province  may  be  derived  from 

which  the  rights  of  property  in  water  the  statement,  that  there  are  of  great 

arc  defined  audsecured,  and  the  main-  main  canals  a  length  of  133  miles  ;  of 

teitance  and  regular  cleaning  of  the  large  mmn  branches  (353  in  unmber) 

canals  provided  for,  is  very  volami-  35S0  miles,  besides  700  to  800  miles 

nous,  and  is  described  by  oar  author  beyond  the  Adda ;  making  of  mains 

to  be  very  perfect  and  complete.  and  first-class  branches  4500  miles. 

As  a  summary  of  the  agricullnral  The  constroction  of  these  is  computed 

results  of  the  system  which  are  inde-  to  have  cost  at  least  £40,000,000  ster- 

pendent  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  ling,  spread,  however,  over  a  period 

commercial  and  other  facilities  afford-  of  700  years,  and  not  always  judi- 

ed  by  tho  main  canals,  we  may  men-  cionsly    expended.     The    increased 

tion—  rental  of  £660,000  a-year  being  only 

Firai,  as  to  Piedmont,  that  tbo  equal toacapitalofabOQt£14,000,000, 
whole  area  of  tbo  plain  belonging  to  it  appears,  at  flrst  sight,  as  if,  in  an 
this  state  contains  lA  millions  of  acres,  economical  point  of  view,  the  cauali- 
of  which  890,000  are  susceptible  of  sation  of  Lombardy  had  been  a  fail- 
cultivation.  The  total  irrigated  sar-  ui'c.  But  it  must  bo  recollected  that 
face  of  Piedmont  amounts  to  486,013  these  canals,  besides  supplying  water 
acres,  of  which  306,600  are  in  the  for  irrigation,  have,  at  the  same  time, 
plain  ;  consequently,  one  -  third  of  been  instrumental  iu  developing  all 
the  plain  of  Piedmont  is  irrigated,  tho  other  resources  of  the  country ; 
The  total  quantity  of  water  employed  they  have  prevented  floods,  removed 
amounts  to  8290  cable  feet  per  second,  swamps  and  marshes,  covered  arid 
and  the  revenue  from  the  canals  is  wastes  with  perpetual  verdure,  cou- 
about  £26,000  a-year,  of  which  four-  verted  the  natural  maremma  into  a 
fifths  belong  to  government,  and  one-  garden,  and  given  healthy  homes  to 
fifth  to  private  parties.  But  the  most  2,600,000  of  people, 
important  fact  is,  that  the  additional  The  population  of  Lombardy  is 
rental  of  land  caused  by  the  irrigation  often  spoken  of  as  very  dense,  and 
is  estimated  at  £290,000  a-j-car,  or  this  density  is  not  uufreqaently  as- 
an  average  of  about  13s.  an  acre.  cribed  to  the  prevalence  of  irrigation. 

Secouil.  In  Lombardy,  a^aln,  about  But  a  comparison  of  statblical  data 

one-sixth  of  the  whole  plam,  or  one-  shows  that  this  is  at  least  not  directly 

fifth  of  its  productive  ai'ca,  is  nnder  and  universally  tho  case.    The  fol- 

irrigntion;    the  area  under  summer  lowing  table  iUuslrates  tbe  fact;— 

Plain  of  Lombardy,    .    .    .    2,*7l,0<iO  391  E27* 

"       PiednoDt,     .    .    .    1,000.000  269i  313 

In  the  entire  valley  of  the  Po,  it  trlcts.    The  reason  of  this  is  satis- 

appears  from  this  table  that  the  popn-  factorily  stated  in  the  following  para- 

lation  is  dense,  but  both  in  Lombardy  graph  ;— 

and  Piedmont  it  is  more  dense  in  the        »  i  aougbt  an  eiplauation  of  iha  higher 

nnirrigated  than  in  the  irrigated  dis-  ratio  oi  the  population  iu  the  unirrigatcd 

*  In  the  provin<:e  of  Mitaa  the  populoliOD  Sa  at  Via  rale  of  707  to  Iha  aijuora  mile. 
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diitricii  lirom  leTenl  Lombard 
and  it  WMB  iniMiiMj  aitribnied  to  IIm 
preTalence,  in  Upper  Lombardjr,  of  amall 
proferilea,  onltiyated  ezcluaiTel/  by  the 

?roprieton  themselTes  and  their  faaulies. 
t  was  held  that  the  land,  so  divided  and 
cnltirated,  snpportGd  a  denser  population 
than  when  formed  into  those  large  farms 
which  charaoterise  Lower  Lomhardy. 
The  mountain  streams  in  these  high 
localities  fuTMsh  a  motive  foroe  which 
ia  employed  largely  in  manofactoros  of 
▼arioBS  kinds  for  internal  consumption; 
and  ^farooghont  the  districts  noted  in  the 
preceding  statement,  there  are  said  to  be 
not  less  than  80,000  looms,  in  the  houses 
•f  the  rustic  population,  for  weaving  the 
coarse  cotton  cloths  in  which  nearly  the 
whole  labouring  population  of  Lombardy 
and  the  Venetian  prorinees  are  clothed, 
and  also  for  the  processes  In  the  mann- 
iheture  of  silk,  which  is  so  abnndantly 
produced  in  these  proTinoes.  I  came  in 
eoataet  with  many  of  these  small  pro- 
prietors, and  saw  their  cottages  aad  style 
of  liiiB.  The  impressioB  1  received  was 
&vourable  to  their  iatelligenoe,  and  a 
ceiiain  independence  of  character  and 
opinion  was  noticeable  in  their  conversa- 
tion."—Vol.  i.  p.  193. 

Although,  however,  u  between  the 
irrigated  and  noirrigated  districts  of 
Piedmont  and  LomtMrdy,  the  popo- 
lation  is  greater  in  the  latter,  yet 
where  districts  in  the  low  country, 
cqnaily  fsTonred  by  nature,  but  irri- 
gated in  different  proportions,  adjoin 
each  other,  the  nnmbers  of  the  popu- 
lation are  in  favour  of  the  more 
largely  irrigated  district  Thus  Lodi 
has  a  population  of  475  to  the  square 
mile,  while  Cremona,  quite  as  fertile 
naturally,  has  only  367^  to  the  sqaare 
mile;  the  cause  being  that  the  for- 
mer province  is  moch  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  irrigation  canals  than 
the  latter.  Thus,  besides  greater  agri- 
coltnral  and  commercial  wealth,  Lom- 
bardy owes  also  a  greatly  enlarged 
population  to  the  system  of  canals,  by 
which  its  lower  districts  are  traversed. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of 

the  various  ways  in  which  water  in 

the  states  of  Italy  may  be  seen  by 

the  observing  traveller — now,  through 

the  neglect  or  evil  violence  of  man, 

showing  itself  the  enemy  of  rural  tn- 

i        y  and  of  public  health  —  and 

w,  through  the  guidance  of  human 

11,    reclaiming    old    wastes,    and 

ing  reeking  swamps  and  arid 
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sands  into  fhutfol  gardens.  In  the 
nndrained  Maremma  it  is  a  canse  of 
desolation  and  misery ;  in  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  it  is  the  fountain  of 
rural  wealth,  the  promoter  of  indos* 
try,  and  the  fosterer  of  a  dense  and 
floorishing  population. 

In  so  physically  happy  a  conntiy, 
which  engmeering  and  agricuUnral 
skill  has  so  happily  improved,  we 
might  expect  to  see  comfort  reigning 
among  a  contented  people,  and  deer- 
fol  faces  reflecting  happy  hearts  in  its 
richly-verdant  homes.  But  alas  for 
unhappy  Lombardy  J  Nature  still 
smiles,  as  molten  snows  amid  sum- 
mer-heats bear  refreshing  coolnets 
to  the  thirsty  fields  ;  but  melancholy 
and  discontent  still,  year  by  vear,  fiad 
a  natural  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
Lombard  people.  ^*  In  every  Italian 
face,  in  the  rich  district  of  Milan,**  aaya 
our  author,  wiioee  visit  was  in  IS5I9 
^^  I  thought  I  observed  a  look  of  suf- 
fering and  discontent.'*  We  question 
if  an  observant  traveller,  visiting  the 
same  rich  plains  in  1853,  woold  find 
the  cloud  lighter  on  the  brows  of  the 
people,  or  fewer  symptoms  of  hopeless 
dejection  and  discontent. 

Onr  author  is  an  ofllcer  of  en^een, 
in  the  service  of  the  East  Indui  Com- 
pany, attached,  we  beUeve,  to  the 
great  irri^tion- works  for  which 
British  India  is  pre-eminent  His 
book  is  the  fruit  of  a  visit  to  the  hrri- 
gated  plains  of  Italy,  andertaken  hgr 
order  of  the  Company,  wiUi  the  view 
of  ascertaining  i^  in  the  famed  Fo 
valley,  there  were  any  methods  in 
use  which  were  still  unknown  ki 
India,  and  which  could  advantage- 
ously be  introduced  into  that  conntry. 
Our  space  does  not  admit  of  oor  enter- 
ing into  details  apon  this  point,  but 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  onr  readerSt 
as  it  has  been  to  oarselres,  to  pemse 
the  two  foUowing  passages : — 

''Before  leaving  the  Moiza  Canal,  I 
Bott  take  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
a  nisappreheueion  on  the  part  of  the 
Lombard  hiitoriaas  and  writon  on  irri- 
gation. They  are  onder  the  impreuion 
that  the  Mn&a  it  the  largeet  canal  of 
irrigation  in  the  world.  It  it  no  aora 
than  jottioe  to  the  Britaah  GovaniMBt  in 
India  to  aMation  that  the  •»««*i«g  eanal, 
west  of  the  river  Januia,  hat  a  volnaM 
eqoal  to  that  of  the  If  ana,  and  a  length 
of  eonrse  more  than  ten  timet  greater. 
Its  area  of  irrigatioB  it  aeariy  Ave  Itatt 
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that  of  the  Muiza  ;  its  norks  me  Tm 
ns^in  all  respects  equal,  in 


lutead  or  I 


J  tUose  of  tbe 
~5  outleta,  it 
nslead  ofbklf- 


some  decided]; 
Lombard  line, 
hu  upwitrdB  of  C 
a-doien  bridges, 
with  other  works.  FiiiaUj,  its  groBS 
rental,  inatead  of  £HOO,ia  upwards  of 
£SO,000  vjew  ;  wbila  ii  has  secored  to 
tiie  agriealtDral  vonimunitf  bencGtB  fiillj 
eqaal  to  tbon  of  the  Mdzz.i.  n'ith  the 
QiBgta  C»o«l  the  greatest  in  Lombsrdy 
will  stand  no  comparison.  The  Tolume 
Ofwaterof  the  Indian  line  ie  thrice  that 
of  the  Mnua ;  ii^  arei  of  irrigation  eight 
times  ;  its  length  thirtj  times ;  its  eili- 
mated  annual  lucume  a  handred  times 
greater  ;  and  there  are  no  works,  either 
on  the  MuEES  or  any  otiior  canal  I  saw  in 
Northern  Ital;,  which  appro  a  cb  in  magni- 
tude to  those  now  in  progteas  in  Norlhem 
India."— Vol.  1.  p.  25(i-257. 

And  Bfain,  as  to  hia  geocral  im- 
pression in  rtgiiril  to  the  whole  irri- 
gatioD  sjalcm  of  Lombard/,  compared 
with  onr  owd  iu  ludia,  he  &&}■&— 

"The  general  impression  lefl  on  my 
mind  by  my  examinslioa  of  the  canat 
worki  of  Nortliern  Italy,  as  compared 
with  those  of  britisb  India,  may  be  ex- 
pressed  in  a  nngle  sentence.  As  regards 
the  works  tbem>^etves,  whether  refereooe 
is  had  to  their  designs  or  modes  of  «x«- 
catiuD,  1  do  not  think  Die  Italians  are 


■lency 


ofth 


works  is  maintained,  they  are,  I  must 
ft-ankty  say,  dfcjjedly  inferior :  bat  in 
the  theory  of  liiitributiou,  in  points  of 
interior  economy  conueded  with  the  ase 
of  water,  and  in  the  exactitude  lad  de- 
tails of  legiBlation,  they  are  far  in  ad'ance 
of  OS.  When,  however,  il  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  one  system  has  been  in  full 
operation  for  six  centuries,  and  haii,  dar- 
ing that  peried,  bad  all  the  rareof  gorem- 
meats,  and  some  of  the  highest  iiitelieote 
in  the  coontrT  applied  to  aid  its  dcielop- 
laent,  while  tnv  other  lias  not  been  more 
than  twenty-flTs  years  in  actual  operii- 
tion,  the  differences  above  adterted  to 
need  not  be  wondered  at.  I  make  bold 
to  assert,  that  if  the  same  energy  con- 
tinues to  animlile,  and  the  same  intellect 
to  guide,  the  prtigre^  of  the  system 
which  the  British  GoTeniinent  has  eitab- 
liabed  in  India;,  a-i  of  lato  years  hare  cha- 
racterised its  operation!^,  il  nil!  not  be 
twenty-fiia  years  more  before  we  have 
oar  methods  of  disiribution,  apptication. 
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and  legislation  theoretically  equal  to, 
and  perhaps  in  some  respects  practically 
better  than,  those  now  existing  in  North- 
em  IWly,'— Vol  i.  p.  69-70. 

All  which,  we,  ob  friends  of  India, 
and  admirers  of  the  onitcd  energy  and 
talent  displajed  in  difficnlt  circnm- 
^tancea  by  so  manj  officers  of  tbo 
Indian  Service,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, hope  aud  believe  will  come  to 
pass.  And  we  cannot  help  feeling 
the  force  and  sympathising  irlth  the 
sentiments  of  the  following  passage: — 

"  I  have  thought  it  tight  to  say  these 
few  words  on  the  comparatire  dimension* 
of  Italian  and  Anglo-Indian  canals,  be- 
eanee  1  found  that  nothing  whatever  waa 
known  oflhe  latter  among  the  intelligent 
engineers  of  Lombardy  and  L'iedmoat. 
Nor  do  I  wonder  at  this,  for  in  England 
tliere  is  nearly  equal  ignorance  i  aud  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  think 
llie  goremment  of  India  does  itself  the 
most  grierons  injastice  by  taking  no 
measDres  whatever  to  convey  to  the  publio 
authentic  infi>rmation  regarding  those 
great  works,  wbieb,  wilb  equal  advantaga 
to  its  sahjects  and  itself,  it  has  beenocon^ 
pied  in  deieioping  Tigoronslj  during  tha  \ 
last  thirty  years.  Tbeiiupressioos  ofthe 
character  of  the  British  Government  in  i 
India,  arnoug  intelligent  foreigners,  I 
found  to  be  of  a  Tory  unsatisfactory  kind  j 
and  it  wis  gratifying  neither  to  my 
national  nor  personal  feelings,  to  have  t^ 
rectify  the  idea  that  we  had  done  little  or 
nothing  to  improve  Ibe  condition  of  the 
IKople.  As  men's  minds  in  Northern 
Ilaty  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
nature  and  influences  of  works  of  irriga- 
tion,'I  found  that  even  Iha  imperfect - 
■oeounts  1  was  able  to  give  of  what  tbe 
English  in  India  had  already  effected  in 
this  department  were  productive  of  good. 
The  constant  commentary  on  the  informa- 
tion given  was,  however,  '  Why  arc  no 
acconnts  of  such  works  communicated  to 
the  world  V  And  1  earnestly  hope  it 
may  yet  be  con^dered  desirable  tbat  a 
worthy  rvcord  of  them  should  he  made." 

Iq  which  earnest  hofe  we  also  con- 
car.    And  at    a   time  when  Indiaa 
affairs  aud  Indian  manngemcnt  are 
slK>at  to  be  snbmitlcd  to  a  aearchinj;   ' 
discussion,  it  appears  to  be  a  duty  J 
wliich  the  Company  owes  lo  itself,  to  ^ 
make  its  good  works  more  general^  J 
known. 
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LADY  lee's   widowhood. 


PART  IV. — CHAPTER  XIII. 


If  Lady  Lee  bad  been  that  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  character,  a  per- 
fect pattern  of  a  woman,  so  often 
met  with  in  the  pages  of  romance, 
so  seldom,  fortanately,  in  real  life,  I 
need  hardly  say  these  portions  of  her 
history  would  never  have  been  chro- 
nicled. She  had  a  vast  nnmber  of 
charming  little  womanly  failings  — 
wonld  give  way  to  pique,  vanity, 
prejudice  —  was  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced by  all  manner  of  unreasonable 
reasons,  such  as  rank  high  in  the 
feminine  code  of  logic,  though  they 
could  not  stand  for  a  moment  against 
Archbishop  Whately — was  petulant, 
sometimes  wilful,  and  perhaps  capable 
of  bestowing  affection  without  first 
inquiring  whether  the  object  was  de- 
serving of  It,  being  quite  as  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  her  taste  as  her 
judgment.  So  I  would  warn  those 
readers  who,  with  their  tastes  de- 
praved by  a  long  course  of  didactic 
fiction,  expect  to  find  her,  perhaps, 
a  model  for  the  Widows  of  England, 
that  she  has  none  of  those  pernicious 
excellences  which  would  qualify  her  for 
the  honour.  Any  of  those  approved 
and  reipectable  heroines  who  so  often 
refrigerate  the  reader  with  visions  of 
unattainable  merit,  and  make  him 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  taking  such  a  bundle  of  virtues  to 
his  bosom,  would  have  found  her  full 
of  blemishes.  Dear  Lady  Lee!  like 
England,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love 
thee  still— neither  of  you  are  the 
worse  for  a  little  uncertainty  of  at- 
mosphere. Yet  how  should  I  have 
been  forced  to  nip  and  prune  thee, 
and  cocker  thee  up,  hadst  thou  been 
that  responsible  being,  the  heroine  of 
a  tale  with  a  moral ;  but,  thank 
Heaven  1  mine  has  none  that  I  know 
of.  Moral,  God  bless  you,  sir,  Fve 
none  to  tell!  And  Tm  not  sorry 
for  it,  either — though  I  observe  that 
writers,  now-a-days,  think  so  much 
of  their  moral,  that,  when  they  have 
not  sufllcient  leisure  or  art  to  embody 
it,  they  tack  on  an  essay  to  the  be- 
ginning or  end  of  a  chapter  for  fear 
*hey  should  miss  their  aim — where  it 


looks  like  a  red  elbow  or  homy  toe 
protruding  through  the  finery  that 
clothes  the  rest  of  the  design.  For 
this  reason  many  devoted  novel- 
readers  have  begun  to  taste  fiction 
of  late  with  a  mixture  of  longing  and 
distrust — from  the  same  cause  which 
makes  us,  for  many  years  previous  to 
adolescence,  suspect  a  latent  dose  in 
every  spoonful  of  pleasant  insidious 
raspbernr  jam. 

Lady  Lee  had  sorrowed  sincerely  for 
Sir  Joseph.  She  was  affectionate  by 
nature ;  and  the  baronet  had  been  so 
dotingly,  so  reverentially  fond  of  her, 
and  had  displayed  his  fondness  in  so 
many  acts  of  generositv  and  thought- 
fulness,  that  she  must  have  been  both 
hard-hearted  and  ungrateful  to  have 
speedily  forgotten  him,  whereas  she 
was  far  from  being  either. 

But  since  her  marriage  she  bad 
undergone  a  great  change  —  superfi- 
cially at  least.  She  no  longer  showed 
the  bright  enthusiasm,  the  repressed 
hopefulness,  that  had  characterised 
her  of  yore.  Jumping  too  quickly,  as 
ladies  sometimes  do,  at  a  conclosioD, 
she  had  long  ago  settled  it  in  her 
own  mind  that,  having  failed  to 
realise  in  her  husband  the  hero  of 
her  imagination,  that  ideal  personage 
must  be  an  absurd  nonentity,  to  be 
banished  for  ever  from  the  precincts 
of  her  thoughts.  In  her  early  widow- 
hood she  mourned  for  Sir  Joseph  in  a 
calm  religious  way,  and  took  to  going 
to  church  many  times  a-week,  bought 
up  all  the  sermons  that  she  saw  ad- 
vertised for  publication  (dofing  horri- 
ble violence  to  her  taste  by  persisting 
in  perusing  them),  and  became  a  Lady 
Bountiful  to  the  villagers.  Then  she 
dropped  down  gently  from  religion  to 
science,  and  stndi(i£l  chemistry,  geo- 
logy, and  botany,  though  none  very 
deeply ;— shuddered  over  the  Ve9tigeM 
of  Creation^  revered  Ilugb  Miller,  and 
pretended  to  admire  Doctor  Paley, 
whose  Natural  Theohffy  she  found  en- 
tfarelv  convincing  on  point*  of  which 
she  had  never  entertained  any  doabt. 
In  fact,  she  knew  quite  as  moch 
about  science  as,  some  people  think, 
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a  nomaa  need  or  ought — eaougli  to  ralioa,  at  Ic.ist,  still  Gnrvivet] — tUis 

give  ber  a  nan  iolorcst  in  ttie  world  lover  lived  tbroe  weeks  at  tbc  hotel, 

alio  lived  in,  and  to  enable  her  to  talk  oud   procured  an   iu  trod  act  Ion,   aud 

agreeably,  thongb  superficially,  on  the  two  or  three  interviews  with  her  lady- 

sabjects  of  ber  atiiilies.     She  didn't  ship,  after  tlie  last  of  which  ho  snd- 

tbink  mDCh  for  bci-^eif  ou  these  snb-  denly  ordered  post-horses  and  depBrt- 

jects— few  women  do,  perhaps;  and  ed,  notwithstanding  he  waathreateued 

when  they  do,  they  had  better  have  let  with  gout.     And  there  was  a  rich 

it  alone  in  nine  ea^ca  out  of  ten — (no  manufacturer  of  the  neighbourhood, 

offence,  ladies  I)— but  slie  was  quite  who  resolved  to  indemnity  hirasclt  for 

capable  of  appreciating  aud  appro-  the  sacrifices  he  had  so  long  offered 

pi'jating  the  tjeaC  ttionghta  of  others,  up  on  the  altar  of  trade  by  a  little 

Tbns  she  had  gone  on  accumalating  domestic  felidty  with  the  woman  of 

ideas    and    knowledge,   which    gave  his  choice ;   bat  the  choice  falling, 

solidity    to    her    more    exclnsively  nnfortunately  for  him,  on  Lady  Leo, 

feminine  accompi  i^^h meats,  and  had  who  wouldn't  listen  to  him,  ho  tlience- 

qoalified  herself  fur  bulog  eminently  forth  bestowed  his  undivided  energies 

companionable.      Tliere  was  some-  on  the  less  romantic  pursuit  that  had 

thing  extremely  piquant  in  heariog  hitherto  engrossed  them,   and  grew 

the  same  voice  that  had  just  charmed  disgnstiogly  rich, 

yon  with  the  brilli.tnt  delivery  of  a  These  rude  attempts  upou  her  heart, 

difficult  song,  or  the  exquisite  grace  instead  of  making  the  task  of  opening 

of  a  simple  one,  discourse  most  excel-  it  any  easier,  only  damaged  the  lock. 

lent  music  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  She  became  almost  misanthropic — was 

and  primary  formalious.    But  shortly  prepared  to  think  ill  of  mankind  iu 

before  the  opening  of  our  stoiy  ehe  general,  like  a  female  Ttmon,   and 

had  abated  in  seal  for  these  matters  :  could  be  severely  cpigi'ammatic  on 

she  had  become  rather  indolent,  and  matrimony.     She  began  to  fancy  hcr- 

giveu  to  speculate  ou  why  she  was  self  blaiie,  aiid  spoke  of  herself  to 

born,  and  what  n<is  her  business  m  Orelia  and  Rosa  as  if  she  were  an  old 

this  world,  and   the  like  improving  aud  experienced  matron,  who  had  dls- 

themes,  customary  with  dissatisfied  covered  that  all  was  vanity  and  vesa- 

piiUosophers,    If  1  might  venture  to  lion    of  spirit ;    and,  while    uacon- 

giiess  at  the  cause  of  this  diseatisfac-  sciously  brimful  of  romance  and  sen- 

tioii,  I  pronounce  it  lo  be  the  cmpti-  liment,  she  affected  to  look  on  life 

ness  of  her  heart.     All  sorts  of  loving  with  as  little  sense  of  its  poetry  as  a 

capabilities,  fit  to  make  an  inexhans-  Free-Trader.  She  languidly  continued 

(ibie  paradise  for  a  lover  worthy  of  her  dabbliugs  !a  science— road  a  good 

them,  were  mnning  to  waste,  and  deal  in  general  literature,  under  the 

caused  her  daily  amusements  to  sound  guidance  of  a  diaoriminatlug  friend 

hollow  to  the  ear  of  her  fancy.  who  shall  appear  presently— and  took 

But  it  must  h:ivo  been  ber  own  charge  of  Julius's  education,  which 

f.iult,  you  will  B8V,  when  I  tell  you  waa  accordingly  conducted    after  a 

she  had  had  lovers  euoogh  since  Sir  desultory  fashion,  moral  and  inlellec- 

■Joseph's  death.  There  was  Sir  Chris-  tual ;  for  she  sometimes  let  him  have 

topher  Clumber,  also  a  baronet  and  his  head,  aometimea  suddenly  took 

a  widower,  who,  keeping  his  eye  on  him  up  short  in  the  curb,  in  a  way 

her,  and  snffering  a  decent  time  to  that,  joined  to  the  spoiling  ha  got 

elapse  before  be  made  his  proposals,  from  the  other  two,  might  have  gone 

then  urged  them  iu  a  calm,  dogged,  far  to  rain  him,  had  bo  not  been  a 

confident  way,  that  seemed  to  defy  little  fellow  of  an  estremely  good  and 

even  the  bare  idea  of  refusal;— meet-  generous  temper, 

iiig  with  which,  iio  could  never  be  And  here,  by  the  by,  this  mention 

persuaded  of  her  being  in  earnest  in  of  the  other  two  reminds  me  that  I 

her  rejection  of  htm,  bnt  persisted  for  have  a  couple  of  young  ladiea  in  the 

many  years  in  considering  it  a  mis-  narrative  whose  presence  is  as  yet  un- 

take.     Then  there  was  an  ancient  acconnled  for;  and  as  critics  are  often 

roH^of anoblemaii,who3awlieracci-  a  sort  of  people  who  would  by  no 

dentally  as  he  ptissed  through  Dod-  means  permit  young  females,  liow- 

dingtoD,  and  whose  capacity  for  admt-  ever  charming,  to  stray  unprotected. 
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and  without  character  and  pedigree 
duly  attested,  about  the  precincts  of 
B  story,  we  will  hare  a  little  expla- 
nation on  that  head  forthwith,  Mr 
Critic 

Orelia  Payne  had  been  a  great 
friend  of  Lady  Lee's,  in  the  latter's 
maiden  days,  and  their  acquaintance 
chanced  in  this  way :  Near  the  par- 
sonage-house of  ^£r  Broome,  Hester's 
father,  stood  an  ornamented  cottage, 
with  very  pretty  grounds  surrounding 
it.  It  bad  been  the  property  of  a 
majestic  old  lady,  who  dwelt  therein 
in  great  state ;  and  after  the  old 
lady's  death,  it  continued  to  be  kept 
in  good  preservation. 

To  the  garden  and  conservatory, 
both  well  filled,  Hester,  who  had  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  study  botany,  fro- 
quently  went,  during  the  time  the 
house  was  unoccupied  after  the  old 
lady's  decease.  Rumours  there  were 
of  a  new  possessor,  and  of  orders 
being  sent  to  keep  everything  in  trim ; 
but  no  occupant  arrived  for  some 
time,  and  Hester  attained  such  supre- 
macy, that  no  alteration  was  made  in 
any  of  the  horticultural  arrangements 
without  her  concurrence. 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
majestic  old  lady,  a  young  lady,  her 
god-daughter  and  heiress  —  selected 
for  those  united  honours,  perhaps, 
because  she  was  a  majestic  young 
lady — came  to  live  at  the  cottage. 
Hester,  ignorant  of  the  arrival  of  the 
new  possessor,  continued  her  visits, 
greatly  to  the  improvement  and  in- 
struction of  the  head  -  gardener ;  for 
she  knew  more  about  botany  than  he, 
though  his  salary  was  about  doable 
that  of  some  curates.  When  Orelia 
(for  she  was  the  new  possessor)  heard 
from  him  that  a  young  lady  who  un- 
derstood plants  particular  well  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  there,  she  expe- 
rienced a  desire  similar  to  that  which 
George  III.  felt  when  he  heard  that 
Doctor  Johnson  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  royal  library,  and,  like  tliat 
monarch,  gave  orders  that  she  might 
be  apprised  of  the  next  advent  of  the 
illustrious  stranger. 

So  Hester,  poking  about  among 
some  newly- arrived  orchids,  heard  a 
rustling  of  female  garments  behind 
her,  and  turning,  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  Orelia.  The  latter  held  a 
book  open  in  her  hand,  and  on  her 


head  was  a  straw  hat,  such  as  yoimg 
ladies  do  not  often  appear  in  beyond 
the  precincts  of  their  own  piivila 
territories — so  that  Heater  had  no 
diffioulty  in  ^nesaing  that  the  fatfnd* 
some  girl,  with  her  eye  and  fooeof 
the  falcon  type,  and  a  figure  itraigiht 
and  elastic  as  steel, — ^who  looked 
twenty,  though  only  seventeen, — ^was 
a  resident  in  the  house,  ind  miriit 
perhaps  think  her  an  intrader.  Ko 
fear  of  that,  however.  Orelia  read  in 
Hester's  beautiful,  high-bred  fiMe,  acnd 
large,  soft-shadowed,  hazel  eyes,  the 
prouuse  of  what  she  principally  want- 
ed to  make  her  comfortable  and  hi^ypy 
in  her  new  abode — ^vii.,  a  oompanion. 
Walking  straight  towards  her,  «nd 
unheeding  the  overthrow  of  a  couple 
of  exotics,  pots  and  all,  which  itood 
in  her  line  of  march,  she  said,  in  a 
steady  tone,  as  if  to  an  old  acqwdn- 
tance  whom  she  had  long  expected, 
**  I'm  so  glad  you're  come.  Vie  been 
waiting  in  for  you  all  the  morning.** 

In  about  a  week  from  this,  they 
were  all  but  inseparable.  Oirelia*i 
only  other  oompanion  was  an  dderij 
governess,  who  never  attempted  to 
dispute  her  will,  and  thereforo,  like 
some  other  docile  rulers  whom  the 
world  has  seen,  would  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  a  title  rather  at  Tarianoe 
with  facts.  On  Saturdays  her  father, 
a  rich  banker,  (nut,  however,  of  the 
firm  of  Smith,  Fayme^  and  Smith,) 
used  to  come  down  to  spend  Sanday 
with  her,  going  back  on  Monday 
morning.  If  by  any  chance  the  two 
girls  didn't  meet  early  in  the  morning, 
you  would  be  pretty  sure,  If  yon  hap- 
pened to  be  traversing  the  road  be- 
tween the  parsonage  and  Orelia's 
cottage,  either  to  meet  Hester  post- 
ing to  the  latter,  or  Orelia  mshlng  in 
the  durection  of  the  former ;  and  tome- 
times,  actuated  by  this  common  im- 
pulse, they  met  half-way  between  the 
two  mansions.  They  read  the  same 
books,  and  talked  them  over  together ; 
they  told  each  other  their  thonghta — 
(luckily  they  had  some  to  tell,  which 
is  not  invariably  the  case  on  these 
occasions,  as  I  am  infonned) — ^in  iact, 
they  were  fast  frioids.  And,  though 
ascetic  and  malevolent  old  bachelon 
(feUows  who  have  been  jilted,  i»t>ba- 
bly,  and  have  a  spite  against  the  sex) 
do  say,  that  female  friendships  spring- 
ing up  thus  rapidly,  and  cemented 
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Not  TCry  far  from  the  Heronr)' — 
perhaps  kdf  a  aile  from  the  gates— 
Btood  the  KtUe  village  of  L^scote. 
This  waa  not  the  Tillago  described  In 
a  former  cfa^iter  *&  in  riew  Itod  the 
windowB  of  the  bouse,  but  was  sitn- 
ated  on  the  faitfaer  side  of  the  river. 
A  trim  bat  etMievliat  steep  lane,  de- 
scending shadilf  between  liigh  banks, 
led  to  it.  Lookwg  throDgti  a  long 
Tista  of  orertiangiug  hawtliom,  the 
wayGrmrsaw  beiore  him,  just  at  the 
point  when  a  sfamrp  tnrti  nonld  bring 
bim  in  aig^t  of  the  village,  the  wbiie 
gate  of  the  parsonage.  ArriTing  at 
this  gate,  and  etudiug  in  tlie  cross- 
road, tluTiew  svddenlj  expanded; — 
on  each  side  stretcbcd  &  perspective 
of  fonr  or  five  miles,  while,  beyond 
tite  parsonage,  the  prospect  was  closed 
by  the  foliage  of  trees  clutliing  the 
steep  bank  («  the  farther  side  of  tie 

Here  dwelt  JtMinh  Young,  cnrate 
of  Lanscote,  and  here  he  had  dwelt 
for  two  or  three  yenrs  previously. 
Some  time  before  the  opening  of  our 
story,  it  had  occnred  to  him  that  the 
presence  of  fais  sister  Rosa,  who  had 
been,  when  he  last  saw  her,  a  merry 
Echool-girl,  bat  was  now  grown  into 
a  young  lady  of  lear  eigbtoen,  wonUJ 
agreeably  eoliven  his  solitude.  He 
pondered  the  idea  of  procaring  a  visit 
from  her  for  some  time,  and  at  length 
resolved  to  broach  the  project  to  his 
honsekeeper,  Jennifer  Greene. 

If  the  Reverend  Josiah  had  pos- 
sessed die  sllghtffit  tnm  for  diplo- 
macy, be  woald  never  have  done 
anything  of  Hie  sort,  bat  would  have 
locked  tbe  idea  eecarely  in  his  own 
breast  till  it  was  ripe  for  execution. 
Jennifer  Greeae  was  by  no  means  the 
sort  of  housekeeper  likely  to  regard 
the  establishment  of  yonng  ladies  in 
the  bonsebold  with  a  favonrable  eye. 
She  wa«  a  widow,  about  thuty,  trim, 


neat,  black-eyod,  sharp  of  look  and 
voice,  and  as  fund  of  poorer  as  Lord 
John  ILnsscll.  As  she  stood  on  tiio 
other  side  of  iJie  breakl^tst- table,  with 
the  tea-caddy  iu  her  hand,  mcasarlog 
out,  according  to  cnstom,  the  number 
of  spoonfuls  required  for  the  Corate's 
breakfast,  he  began  to  feel  tbe  im- 
practicability of  his  project  dawning 
on  bim.  Up  to  that  moment,  it  had 
seemed  to  him  a  simple,  matter-of- 
fact  sort  of  thing,  easy  of  arrange- 
ment, and  sore  of  Iter  coocnrrcnee; 
but  now,  as,  atting  in  his  essy-cluir, 
be  glanced  nervously  over  his  book  at 
Iter  cioaed  lips — firmly  closed  as  they 
always  were,  as  if  to  keep  in  a  retort 
struggling  to  borst  oat  before  it  waa 
reqnired — he  really  wanted  words  to 
begin.  It  anddenly  seemed  to  him  a 
favonr  he  had  no  right  to  expect,  and 
he  felt  that  Jennifer  woald  be  joslitied 
in  the  ootburst  that  would  be  sore  to 
follow.  Tbe  Curate  was  a  nervous 
man.  He  experienced  a  sort  of  guilty 
sensaliou,  as  be  often  did  when  pre- 
ferring reiineats  to  the  despotic  Jen- 
nifer—su(^  as  be  bad  felt  lately  when 
he  thought  of  asking  her  to  change  his 
dinner.bour  to  a  more  convenient  one, 
bnt  couldn't  make  up  his  mind  to  it. 
He  half  resolved  to  exjiress  himself 
on  tlie  present  subject  in  a  note,  which 
he  conld  leave  behind,  after  departing 
on  feigned  urgent  business  for  a  day 
or  two.  While  Le  was  thus  consider- 
ing, the  housekeeper,  having  linisbed 
oieasnring  the  tea,  pat  tbe  caddy  on 
the  table. 

"  You  couldn't  make  it  convenient 
to  spend  the  day  somewhere  to-mor- 
row, Mr  Yonng y" 

"  To-morrow,  Mrs  Greene-  Why 
so?" 

"  1  want,"  said  the  honsekeeper, 
"  to  clean  flp  the  house.  This  carpet 
must  fame  up,  and — " 

"Wouldn't  broBhing  it  do?"  BOg- 
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gested  the  Curate^  glancing  at  the 
lanes  of  books,  which,  having  over- 
flowed the  pair  of  bookcases  that  stood 
in  two  niches  of  the  apartment,  were 
now  meandering  in  labyrinthine  con- 
fusion over  the  floor  —  ponderous 
tomes ;  ancient  volames,  solidly  bound 
and  solidly  written ;  and  modem 
works,  lighter  in  stmctnre,  certainly, 
on  the  ontside  at  least — all  wandering, 
side  by  side,  over  chairs,  tables,  and 
window- seats ;  for  the  Curate  was 
an  insatiate  and  insatiable  reader. 
"  Wouldn't  brushing  it  do?" 

^*  No,  it  wouldn't,  sir,"  said  Jenni- 
fer, shortly.  *^  There's  heaps  of  dust" 
(pretending  to  cough)  "  in  thb  carpet, 
only  it's  kept  down  by  the  books. 
There's  nothing  so  bad  as  books  for 
hoarding  the  dust ;  and  wherever 
there's  dust  there's  spiders  —  and 
where  there's  spiders  there's  cob- 
webs," (glancing  sternly  At  a  thread 
of  gossamer  swaying  from  the  ceiling, 
that  would  have  escaped  a  less  vigi- 
lant eye,  as  she  propounded  this  ento- 
mological axiom.)  **  And  there's  the 
spare  bed-room's  getting  quite  mouldy 
— if  it  isn't  aired,  I  wouldn't  be  the 
next  person  to  sleep  in  it — not  for 
fifty  pound — " 

*'  We  must  see  to  that,"  said  the 
Curate,  "  for  it  may  be  wanted." 

"  Sir?"  said  Jennifer,  inquiringly. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  the  Curate, 
stammering  with  nervousness,  *^I 
was  thinking — that  is  —  I  haven't 
seen  my  sister  for  a  long  time,  Mrs 
Greene." 

•'  Well,  sir?"  said  Mrs  Greene. 

"  And—and— I've  been  thinking  of 
asking  her  to  come  and  see  me ;  and 
of  course  she'd  have  to  sleep  in  the 
spare  bed-room,  Mrs  Greene." 

Jennifer's  side  was  towards  him, 
and,  as  she  tossed  up  her  head  now, 
her  sharp  eyes  glanced  sideways  on 
hb  face,  so  that  the  right  one  looked 
at  him  across  the  point  of  her  nose. 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  Jennifer.  "Very 
good,  sir!" 

That  was  all.  The  Curate  did  not 
know  how  she  looked  as  she  departed, 
for  he  did  not  dare  to  glance  at  her ; 
but  he  remarked  that  her  step  was 
rather  quick,  and  the  door  made  a 
good  deal  of  noise  in  dosing. 

"Dear  me,"  said  he,  drawing  his 
chair  to  the  table,  and  pouring  out 
the  tea,  "  I  feel  quite  relieved,  fieally 
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it  is  very  good  of  Mn  Greene  to  be  so 
accommodating.'* 

The  Corate  went  on  deyooring  his 
book  and  his  toast  onaoroectiD^y  in 
this  deceitfhl  calm.  He  otd  finiahed 
a  chapter  of  the  former,  and  was  bat- 
tering a  second  ronnd  of  the  latter, 
when  the  door  was  again  opened,  and 
Jennifer  entered. 

"There,  sir/'  said  she,  flinging 
down  on  the  table  a  bnncfa  of  keys ; 
"there,  sir,  yonll  find  eyery thing 
correct  to  the  last  pin." 

"  Mrs  Greene  I"  said  themstoniahed 
Curate ;  "  dear  me,  what's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"  Three  years  come  June  Fye  liyed 
here,"  continued  Jennifer,  gaung  at 
a  point  in  the  wall  over  tJie  Carate*8 
head,  and  keepmg  time  to  her  words 
with  her  foot  on  the  floor,  *^  and  if 
anybody  can  say  there's  been  so  mnch 
as  a  pin  wasted,  let  'em  say  it  I've 
toiled  and  moiled,  high  and  low,  up 
stairs  and  down,  like  any  slave — Tyb 
been  a  good  servant  to  yon,  ekJ" 

"  Excellent,  my  dear  Mrs  Greene !" 
said  the  Curate,  who  suddenly  begun 
to  believe  Jennifer  the  pink  and  pat- 
tern of  all  housekeepers,  and  himself 
an  ingrate  and  a  tyrant—^*  iny^n- 
able,  Mrs  Greene — who  says  other- 
wise?" 

"  I've  been  a  good  servant  to  yon, 
sur,"  contmned  Jennifer,  "  and  would 
have  so  been,  as  was  mj  duty  and 
pleasure,  but  for  spies  bemg  set  over 
me." 

"  Spies  I "  said  Mr  Toung ;  "  bless 
me,  who  talked  of  spies  ?  " 

"  Tes,  spies ! "  continued  Jennifer, 
pressing  (.her  hands  very  tightly  on 
her  bosom,  and  nodding  at  the  wall, 
with  inflated  nostrils.  "They  may 
be  called  sisters,  or  they  may  be 
called  visitors,  but  there's  only  one 
name  for  them.  And  my  mind's  made 
up." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs  Greene !  surely 
it's  very  natural  that  I  should  wish  to 
see  my  sister,"  said  the  Beverend 
Josiah,  apologetically,  "  and  she 
needn't  interfere  with  you  — she 
wouldn't  wish  to,  I'm  sure." 

"  Wouldn't  she  I  Oh,  sir,  you  may 
think  so,  perhaps,  in  the  innocence  of 
your  heart,  but  you  don't  know  'em. 
It's  one  thing  to  look  after  gentlemen, 
and  another  thing  to  be  looked  after 
by  ladies.     I  haven't   refosed  the 
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many  good  situations  I  might  have 
had,  to  be  overlooked  now — and  so, 
sir,  as  I  said,  my  mind's  made  up, 
and — and  " — (here  a  cloudiness  about 
the  eyes  betokened  a  coming  shower, 
while  the  tapping  on  the  floor  was 
louder  than  ever)  —  "and  I  hope 
you'll  get  somebody  to"  (sob,  sobj 
— "please,  please  you"  (sniff,  sniff; 
— "  better  than  me." 

Mr  Tonng  sighed,  and  was  troubled. 
Perhaps  (he  thought)  he  had  been 
very  wrong  to  speak  about  it.  House- 
keepers had  their  feelings  and  points 
of  honour  like  other  folks,  and  were 
entitled  to  have  them  indulged.  The 
Idea  of  her  really  going  away,  and 
leaving  him  to  look  out  for  a  fresh 
housekeeper,  who  didn't  know  his 
ways,  and  would  give  him  no  end  of 
trouble,  was  not  to  be  entertained  for 
a  moment— so  he  decided  to  relin- 
quish  his  project,  and  go  home  for  a 
week  instead ;  and,  appljdng  himself 
to  soothe  the  wounded  prejudices  of 
Jennifer,  prevailed  upon  her,  as  a 
great  favour,  to  resume  the  seals  of 
office,  in  consideration  of  his  sub- 
mission. 

We  are  all  of  us  henpecked — 
husbands  by  their  wives,  bachelors 
by  housekeepers,  washerwomen,  and 
other  females  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact :  none  of  us  can  plume  our- 
selves upon  the  intact  perfection  of 
our  plumage,  for  the  marks  of  the 
pecker  are  over  us  all ;  and  the 
Reverend  Josiah  Young,  with  his 
neck  quite  denuded,  and  his  tail- 
feathers  sorely  bedraggled,  cowered 
like  a  plucked  capon  in  the  presence 
of  his  housekeeper,  who  began  to 
wear  a  comb  and  crow  like  a  cock. 

Immediately  after  his  defeat,  the 
Iloverend  Josiah,  hastily  condnding 
a  breakfast  for  which  he  had  no  ap- 
petite left,  lit  his  pipe  and  went  oat 
into  his  garden. 

Every  flower  there  was  a  personal 
friend  of  his — he  knew,  not  only  the 
liistory  of  its  race,  but  the  biography 
of  the  individual.  To  this  lonely,  si- 
lent man  the  woods  and  lanes  and 
fields  opened  their  hearts,  and  became 
great  storehouses  of  interest. — ^Prim- 
roses spoke  to  him  when  they  came  out 
in  the  spring ;  harebells  chimed  an 
audible  music;  the  moss  and  the 
heath  and  the  fern  disclosed  to  him 
tlieir  hidden  virtues.    The  tinted  or- 
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naments  of  the  earth  were  not  more 
lavish  of  their  sweetness  to  the  roving 
bee,  than  to  this  plain,  black-coated, 
white-cravated  Curate. 

I  say  plain,  for,  open  as  was  the 
Curate's  soul  to  forms  of  grace  and 
sounds  of  harmony,  his  person  was 
not  remarkable  for  beauty — he  was 
rather  plain  than  otherwise,  with 
light,  very  light  hair  and  eyebrows, 
and  his  pale  puik  complexion  inclined 
to  run  into  small  excrescences  about 
the  nose,  cheeks,  and  chin.  Ah  I  to 
think  that  the  faurest  minds  some- 
times elude  the  observer  behind  warts 
and  pimples !  Had  I  the  management 
of  the  world,  the  Curate  should  have 
a  skin  of  satin,  and  a  halo  like  an 
angel. 

So  he  walked  carefully  through  the 
paths  of  his  little  garden,  stooping  to 
take  each  flower  between  his  two 
first  fingers,  and  upturn  its  face  to 
his,  while  the  sun,  glancing  through 
his  light  frizzly  haur,  made  it  look 
like  hay.  And,  sometimes  espying 
a  caterpillar,  earwig,  or  other  bandit 
and  fi^  companion,  mntilating  his 
favourites,  he  wonld  pour  on  the  fe- 
lonious insect  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke 
till  it  became  insensible,  and,  carefUly 
transfbrrinff  it  in  a  state  of  coma  to  a 
leaf,  woold  convey  it  beyond  the 
boundary  of  his  garden.  A  paddock 
across  the  road  was  the  convict  estab- 
lishment, and  was  quite  a  preserve  of 
banished  vermin  and  reptiles. 

He  was  gazing  fondly  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  blue  anemone  near  the 
gate,  when  a  yery  gentle  tap  or  poke 
on  the  shoulder  from  the  point  of  a 
parasol  caused  him  to  start  and  turn 
ronnd^Lady  Lee  smiled  at  him  over 
the  palisades,  and  the  image  of  the 
anemone  faded  from  his  muid.  With 
his  pale-pinkness  of  complexion  be- 
come celestial  rosy  red  ('for,  like  all 
nervons,  stadious  men,  the  Curate 
had  a  sad  trick  of  blushing),  he  has- 
tened to  open  the  gate,  ana  she  and 
Julias  entered,  while  the  white  pointer 
crouched  outside  in  the  sun. 

"  How  I  envy  you  your  interest  in 
your  flowers  I  If  I  comd  read  the  book 
of  the  earth  like  yon,  I  would  be  con- 
tent to  turn  a  sort  (tf  a.  philosophic 
nun,  and  consecrate  myself  to  its 
worship,**  said  her  ladyship. 

*^  So  wonld  men  lose  one  of  their 
objects  of  worship,"  said  the  Curate, 
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gallantly ;  bat  he  spoiled  the  compli- 
ment by  hesitating  m  its  delivery. 

"  Your  interest  seems  always  so 
fresh,"  she  continued,  not  heeding  his 
speech.  ^*  Yoo  seem  to  tarn  to  each 
object  as  nnweariedly  as  if  it  were 
yoor  first  glance — the  bloom  is  re- 
newed for  yon,  while  I—" 

**•  While  j'on  find  novelty  in  per- 
petnal  diversity,**  said  the  Curate. 
^^  It  shows  your  mind  to  be  many- 
sided,  your  sympathies  wide.'* 

"  No,"  saicl  Lady  Lee,  dropping  on 
the  stone  seat  at  the  gate,  and  poking 
absently  in  the  flower-bed  with  the 
point  of  her  parasol ;  *^  it  shows  me 
fickle,  unstable,  nnsatisfied.  I  am  oc- 
cupied for  the  time  ;  but  in  the  inter- 
vals I  sit  listlessly,  and  hear  the  earth 
creaking  wearily  on  its  axle." 

The  Curate  gazed  at  her  with  won- 
derful sympathy;  he  absolutely  winked 
with  earnestness.  ^^Ah,"  he  said, 
^^  could  I  but  have  the  happiness  of 
knowing  how  to  fill  up  these  chinks 
of  fancied  weariness — for  fancied  it 
must  be,  since  to  be  wearied  of  your- 
self seems  an  impossibility,"  (this  ho 
muttered  to  himself.)  ^^I  could  be 
content  indeed." 

^*And  have  yon  not  done  great 
things  for  me  ?  "  said  she.  **'  I  don*t 
know  any  one  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much.  It  is  you  who  hare  directed 
my  studies  and  widened  my  views. 
Before,  I  was  a  desultory  devourer  of 
books,  reading  much  but  meditating 
little ;  walking  through  the  world  like 
a  peasant  girl  at  a  fair,  wondering 
and  ignorant.  Yon  have  led  mo 
within  the  portals  of  those  foiry  lands 
of  science  where  yon  walk  at  your 
ease,  and  where  I  might  follow,  but 
for  an  indolence  and  apathy  which  I 
have  spirit  enough  to  regret  but  not 
to  conquer." 

"  Perhaps  I  could  wish  you  a  little 
more  zealous  in  your  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge," rejoined  the  Curate;  "your 
powers  of  observing  and  judging  are 
too  rare  to  be  allowed  to  mst ;  and 
yet  I  don't  know  whether  there  isn't 
something  more  engaging  to  the  fancy 
in  your  present  mode  of  straying  only 
among  the  flowers  and  avoiding  the 
dust  of  these  pursuits.  To  saunter  is 
more  feminine  and  graceful  than  to 
plod." 

"Flatterer!"  said  her  ladyship, 
shaking  her  parasol  at  him ; '"  yon 
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certainly  have  the  art  of  pnttiog  ma 
in  a  better  humour  with  myuif : 
whether  by  year  words  or  examplef  I 
don't  know.  Bless  ne,  Joley,"  aba 
said,  jamping  vp  from  the  beach  and 
lookingat  her  watdi,  *^wo  mnat  be 
off.  we  are  going  to  Tisit  some 
people  in  the  village^  Jbley  and  I." 
One  would  no  longer  hmwe  kaown  her 
bright  face  for  the  donded  UstleaB  one 
of  a  moment  before— the  reawnbrance 
of  her  weariness  had  vaniahed.  Bnt 
the  Curate  was  not  to  Ttnatile,  and 
he  stock  to  his  subject 

"  I  was  in  hopes,**  said  be,  ^  that  I 
should  shortly  have  given  yon  a  new 
subject  of  interest— BIT  sister  Rosa,  of 
whom  yon  have  heard  me  speak — Imt 
I  am  vexed  to  find  she  can't  eome  to 
me." 

"  And  why  not?**  asked  Lady  Lee. 

The  Curate  was  rather  ashamed  to 
confess  the  obstule,  bnt,  by  akilM 
cross-examination,  her  ladyaWp  di* 
cited  that  Jennifer  was  the  opposing 
par^. 

"Wretched  woman!"  said  Lad^ 
Lee  to  herself,  apostrophising  m 
ofTcndlng  Jennifer ;  but  presently  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  her.  "  l^at 
is  Rosa's  address?  '*  inquired  she ;  ^I 
must  write  to  her,  and  say  how  sony 
I  am  she  can't  come ;  and  so  we  may 
become  acquainted,  at  least  on  paper.** 
And  having  obtained  the  addresa,  she 
bid  the  Curate  good  morning,  smUlng , 
and  departed. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  he  got  a 
note  desiring  his  presence  at  the 
Heronry.  Before  he  had  well  entered 
the  hall,  a  pan:  of  arms  were  cast 
round  him — 

^^Tm  come,  Josiah,**  whispered 
Rosa  to  her  astonished  brother,  "  to 
stay  with  Lady  Lee,  and  Fm  to  yisit 
you  every  day." 

Thus  it  was  that  Rosa  Yonng  be- 
came  domiciled  at  the  Heronry,  and, 
henceforth,  the  Curate's  visits  there 
were  made  on  a  more  fiimiliar  foot* 
ing. 

Hitherto  his  admiration  and  friend- 
ship for  Lad^  Lee  had  been  of  a  veiy 
respectful  kmd ;  and  not  even  her 
frank  and  sisterly  treatment  of  him 
had  been  able  to  diminish  the  awe 
with  which  her  b^uty,  refinement, 
and  a  certain  loftiness  that  mingled 
even  with  herfhmkness,  inspfared  him. 
She  had  been  a  holiday  figure  in  his 
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hnagination,  to  have  contemplatod 
which  too  often  and  fsmillarlj  wonld 
have  appeared,  to  the  Carat e*a  mind, 
a  kind  oif  unholy  revelry. 

Bat  Rosa's  presence  now  formed  a 
connecting  link  between  them.    That 
^^  things  which  are  fomiHar  with  the 
same  thing  are  familiar  with  one  an« 
other,*'  is  an  axiom  as  trae  as  any  in 
Eaclid.    Not  that  I  mean  to  insinu- 
ate, however,  that  because  both  the 
Carate  and  Lady  Lee  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  occasionally  kissing  Rosa,  ttey 
ever  kissed  each  other.    I  shoald  be 
tmly  sorry  to  stain  my  pages  with  the 
chronicling  of  any  such    enormity, 
which  woald  deservedly  call  down  <hi 
my  devoted  head  the  wrath  of  all  the 
aged  and  exemplary  female  critics  in 
England  (old  ladies^  as  I  jadg^  from 
internal  evidence,  being  the  aathors 
of  four-fifths  of  the  most  prolbanci 
crtticisms  of  the  day) ;  and  I  haw 
quite  enough  to  do,  as  it  is^  ta  amoid 
treading  on  the  corns  of  those  esti)- 
mable  persons.    No,  no ;  all  I  mean 
to  say  is,  that  Lady  Lee,  when  seeing 
Rosa  skipping  round  the  curate,  pnt-^ 
ting  a  neater  bow  on  his  white  cravat, 
brushing  the  dust  off  his  ooat,  and 
calliug  him  Josiah,.  would  sometimes, 
in  a  half  inadvertent  way,  call  hhn 
Josiah  also;  for,  indeed,  ft  was  not 
easy  to  be  ceremonious  with  him. 
And  the  Curate's  heart  would  there- 
upon give  a  lively  jump  of  delight, 
sending  his  blood  ieapmg  not  only 
into  his  face,  but  right  up  to  the  crown 
of  bis  head,  and  filling  his  soul  and 
bis  eyes  with  a  wonderful  gratitude 
and  complacency;  inspiring  him,  at 
the  same  time,  with  such  an  ardour 
to  make  some  return  for  this  deli^t- 
ful  familiarity,  that  he  would  havB 
been  charmed  to  rush  off  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth  to  fetch  her  pocket-handkerchief. 
But  no  such  sacrifices  were  required 
at  bis  hands ;  and  the  calling  <tf  him 
by  his  Christian  name  grew  more  fre- 
quent, till  ^^  Mr  Young"  was  almost 
banished  from  the  precincts  of  their 
conversation  ;  and,  when  the  aj^ll** 
tion  did  creep  in,  it  caused  him  to  fool 
a  kind  of  mild  and  sorrowfni  resoiC- 
meut. 

Then,  what  could  be  more  charmiog 
than  to  sit  with  them  in.  the  spadow 
library,  with  its  hollow  carved  coHiBgv 
its  deep  bay-windows  with  the  di»*' 


mond  pones,  ita  rdvet-covered  eaay- 
cJiaurs,  aad  shelves  filled  with  books, 
many  of  them  of  bis  own  selection ; 
and  there  to  expound  to  them  some 
botamcal  or  geologicol  theory  or  anrs- 
tem,  or  read  aloud  from  some  author 
whom  they  had  hitherto  been  unac- 
quainted with,  ttther  from  his  being 
so  veiy  ancient  or  so  very  new.  And 
a  new  and.Mtherto  enouspeeted  pecu- 
liarity began  to  develop  itself  in  the 
Curate— he  became  extremely  eun- 
ning,  and,  under  pretence  of  giving 
brotherly  advice  toRosa,  would  direct 
all  sorts  of  moral  and  didactic  batte- 
ries upon  Lad^  Leo.  For  the  benefit 
of  tke  latter,  too,  though  under  the 
same  pretence,  he  would  advance  sen- 
tfsents  and  opinhms  on  intanate  and 
confidential  subjects,  all  havmg  re- 
mote reference  to  her  ladvship ;  but 
whenever  she  expressed  her  dissent 
fipom  any  of  these,  he  would  hnmedi- 
ately  abandon  them,  and  shamelesdy 
go  over,  with  Ae  utmost  ftusittty,  to 
her  side  of  the  queetion. 

He  ^owed  a  great  dnX  of  art,  too, 
in  the  gradual  appvoachea  he  made 
towards  ealUag  her  Hester.  If  she 
had  been  simply  Miss  Lee,  he  would 
have  seen  his  way  clearlv  enough ;  for 
he  might  first  have  catlBd  her  Miss 
Hester,  and  then  gradually  have  dropt 
the  formal  prefix.  Now,  to  convert 
Lady  Lee  into  Hester  was  no  such 
easy  process.  But  Rosa,  by  her  lady- 
ship's own  desire,  alwa3rs  addressed 
her  by  her  Christian  name ;  and  when 
she  said  to  her  brother,  *' Josiah, 
Hester  says  so  and  so,"  the  Curate 
would  repeat  after  her,  "  Oh,  Hester 
says  so  and  so,  does  she  ?  "  and  then 
would  trennlously  and  furtively  ^ance 
at  her  ladyahipv  to  see  how  she  took 
it ;  and,  flading-tiiis  pass,  aa  a  matter 
of  coarse,  he  mw  bolder;  and  when 
Rosa  saidt  ^Hester  and  I  are  going 
to  work,'^  he  would  say,  "  Well,  if 
Hester  and  yen  are  going  to  work,  Til 
read  to  you  f  which  devieeB  he  con- 
sidered aa  the  diaux  of  human  faige- 
naity  nd  tact. 

Insteadi,  too^  of  any  ftmser  koraing 
the  image  of  Ladjr  Lee  under  a  giass- 
oasev  aa  il  were,  and  oidy  hudulging 
hifluelf  oeeasionally  with  the  contem- 
plation of  it,  it  now  begaD  to  intrude 
itMff  between  Mna  andbis  fiewers,  to 
take  shiqier  and  aeonid  is  the  smoke 
of  his  flRenddnmr— nafr  to  cause  the 
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pages  of  the  very  sermon  he  was  writ- 
ing for  delivery  on  the  ensuing  Sunday 
to  grow  dim  and  confused  beneath  the 
celestial  radiance;  totally  obliterating, 
perhaps,  some  eloquent  para^aph  he 
had  just  composed  on  the  vanity  of  all 
human  affections.  And  then,  waking 
up,  ho  would  wave  away  the  vision 
impatiently,  take  a  fresh  dip  of  ink, 
square  his  elbows  resolutely,  and 
write,  "Thirdly,  my  Christian  friends, 
let  us  consider — *'  and,  sinking  back 
in  his  chair,  the  poor  Curate  would 
consider  nothing  more  to  the  purpose 
than  how  Lady  I^ee  had  looked  or 
spoken  when  he  last  saw  her.  And 
he  carried  on  with  her,  while  alone  in 
Iiis  elbow-chair  at  the  parsonage, 
more  imaginary  conversations  than 
(*ver  AValter  Savage  Landor  wrote^ 
nnd  would  thirst  for  the  next  visit, 
tlint  this  airy  eloquence  of  his  might 
take  actual  sound,  and  receive  audible 
replies.  And  he  used  to  be  so  bril- 
liant, so  lively,  so  irresistible,  in  ar- 
gument, in  these  ideal  interviews,  that 
he  would  sometimes,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  real  one,  wonder  why  he  should 
depart  with  a  sense  of  having  acquit- 
ted himself  in  a  manner  so  inferior  to 
his  thought. 

Let  no  impatient  lover,  sighing  like 
furnace,  and  burning  like  one,  taking 
no  note  of  time,  and  wishing  it  anni- 
hilated till  the  moment  shall  come  to 
give  him  all  he  wishes — let  none  such 
imagine  that  theCurate's  passionmade 
him  anxious  or  unhappy.    Study  and 


reading  and  phOotophy  had  made  his 
life  80  fall  before,  that  no  empty  bonrs 
were  left  wherein  to  originate  those 
ardent  hopes  that  give  a  man  no  peace 
till  they  are  smothered  in  possession. 
So  far  as  mere  beauty  aflected  lilm, 
the  Curate  might  have  been  cAoiplain 
to  a  seraglio,  without  ever  faliing  in 
love  with  the  fairest  Georgian  of  them 
all.  Ho  would  have  simply  admked 
her,  as  he  did  one  of  those  gorgeons 
beetles  or  pidnted  butterflies  with 
which  his  hat  and  pockets  overflowed 
after  a  morning  wallc.  He  woidd 
never  have  ffone  an  inch  out  of  his 
way  to  look  for  an  object  of  worsliip. 
But  how  could  he  help  falling  in  love, 
poor  unsuspicious  Josiah,  when  love 
lay  directly  in  his  accustomed  paths  ? 
And  never  did  captive  dwell  more  con- 
tentedly at  the  bottom  of  his  pitfkll. 
A  new  and  bright  element  baa  been 
introduced  into  a  busy,  peaoefol  life, 
lending  it  a  fresh  charm,  bat  prodadng 
no  violent  displacement  of  the  habitaid 
trains  of  thought.  And  the  Carato 
was  so  happy,  that,  if  these  pleasant 
relations  had  continued  just  as  th^ 
were,  without  growmff  either  more  or 
less  intimate,  he  could  have  passed  on 
thus,  even  to  old  age,  without  a  mur- 
mur. And  his  life,  thus  gently  rip- 
pled, was  flowing  on  shadily  and  plea- 
santly, when  its  placid  surface  was 
further  broken  by  the  reappearance  of 
an  old  acquaintance  of  his  (though  a 
new  one  to  the  reader),  as  occurred 
in  the  following  manner. 


ni AFTER   XV. 


It  was  a  wet  evening— cold,  though 
in  June,  and  moic  comfortless  than  a 
stormy  winter  twilight,  when  the  idea 
of  the  cheerful  fire  illuminating  the 
inner  world  of  home  is  pleasant  to  the 
drenched  and  shivering  victim  of 
weather.  The  Curate  was  returning 
from  a  visit  to  an  invalid  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  his  black  trousers,  saturated 
with  the  moisture  of  the  long  rank 
herbage,  mostly  fern  and  dockleaves, 
that  fringed  the  lane,  stuck  closely  as 
gaiters  to  his  ankles,  while  his  um- 
brella rattled  again  with  the  showers 
of  drops  it  shook  down  in  its  passage 
nndenieath  the  hawthorn  bushes. 
There  was  a  little  pool  in  tho  latch 
of  the  garden -gate  as  he  put  his  fore- 


finger in  it ;  the  white  palings  gleam- 
ed wetly  in  the  ffloom ;  the  garden 
itself  was  drenchea  and  dismal;  and 
the  window  of  his  sitting-room,  which, 
in  a  winter^s  evening,  glowed  ont  on 
his  returning  flgure  like  the  portal  of 
a  brighter  worid,  looked  black  and 
sullen  as  a  cave.  "  I'll  have  a  flre^" 
said  the  Curate,  "  if  Mrs  Greene  has 
no  objection ;  and  Til  have  some  tea ; 
and  1*11  finish  the  other  volume  of  that 
capital  book."  TheCuratowasagreat 
sensualist  in  his  way. 

Forgetting  to  scrape  his  shoes  be- 
fore entering,  and  sticking  his  wet 
umbrella  upright  against  the  wall, 
from  the  ferrule  of  which  forthwith 
meandered  a  dark  sluggish   stream 
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along  the  passage  (both  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours  in  the  Jenniferian 
code),  he  nibbed  np  his  hair,  and  en- 
tered his  sitting-room.  He  was  grop- 
ing his  way  to  the  bell,  to  order  a  fire 
to  be  lit,  when  he  saw  a  tall  dark 
figure  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
window-curtains.  The  Curate  at  first 
thought  it  an  optical  delusion,  and 
waved  his  hand  towards  it,  in  order 
to  dispel  the  vision ;  but  his  fingers 
encountered  the  lapel  of  a  veritable 
coat.  *^  A  robber  I "  thought  the 
Curate,  and  instantly  grappled  the 
intruder.  "  Who  are  you,  sir?  and 
what  are  you  doing  in  my  house?" 
queries  which  the  mysterious  person 
responded  to  by  grappling  him  in  re- 
turn, and  forcibly  causing  him  to  seat 
himself  in  his  easy-chair.  The  Curate, 
however,  still  resisted  valiantly,  till 
his  antagonist,  who  had  been  strug- 
gling, not  only  with  him,  but  with  a 
laugh  that  threatened  to  become  up- 
roarious, suddenly  quitted  his  hold, 
giving  heartv  vent  to  his  merriment 

**  I  should  know  that  voice,"  said 
the  Curate ;  "  who  on  earth  is  it  ?  '* 
The  sound  had  coniured  up  a  vision 
of  the  Curate's  youth. 

Just  then  Mrs  Greene  entered  with 
the  candles.  The  light  showed  the 
figure  of  a  tall  man  in  undress  cavalry 
uniform,  with  a  handsome  face  and 
a  light  mustache,  beneath  which  his 
teeth  gleamed  whitely  in  his  muth. 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  the  Curate. 
'*  The  same  old  boy,"  said  he,  "  as 
ever — the  same  old  Josey." 

The  Curate,  with  his  head  thrust 
inquiringly  forward,  his  mouth  open, 
stared  in  his  face,  and  dubiously  took 
his  hand.  "  Not  Fane,"  he  said — 
not  Durham  Fane?"  The  other 
nodded,  smiling. 

The  Curate,  instantly  tightening 
the  gi'ip  of  his  right  hand,  seized 
Fane's  arm  above  the  elbow  with  his 
left,  and  worked  at  him  as  if  the 
house  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  his 
visitor  were  the  pump  on  which  he 
depended  for  safety. 

"  Not  forgotten,  Durham  !— never 
forgotten  in  all  the  long  years  since 
we  were  companions  !  —  always  re- 
membered as  my  earliest  friend.  I 
may  almost  say  my  only  one ;  for  I 
have  never  had  one  of  the  kind  since. 
And  where  have  you  come  from?— 
and  what  are  you  doing  with  that 
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mustache  ?— and  how  did  yon  find  me 
out  ?    Have  yon  had  any  dinner  ?  " 

**  Ha,  ha!  —  the  same  muddle- 
headed  old  boy  as  ever,  with  his 
ideas,  called  suddenly  in  from  wool- 
gatheringy  pouring  forth  in  breathless 
disorder,"  said  Fane.  **  First,  Josey, 
I  come  from  Doddington,  where  my 
troop  is  quartered  at  present.  I  had 
been  out  for  an  afternoon  ride,  when, 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  your 
parsonage,  I  asked  a  gurl  who  was 
passhig  whose  it  was? — ^more  for  the 
sake  of  speaking  to  the  article,  who 
was  pret^,  Josey,  than  because  I 
cared  to  knaw.  '  The  Reverend 
Josiah  Yonng  1^ — the  name  electrified 
me — it  was  threatening  rain;  so  I 
tied  my  horse  to  the  gate  (from 
whence  he  has  since  been  transferred 
to  the  stable)  and  entered.  A  glance 
round  the  room,  and  at  the  backs  of 
the  books,  woidd  have  assured  me 
who  was  the  inhabitant,  even  with- 
out the  antograph  on  the  fiy-leaves. 
Burton — Gilbert  White— Camden— 
Evelyn  —  Jeremy  Taylor  —  Kenelm 
Digby — the  anuqnated  brotherhood 
would  have  been  sorely  incomplete 
without  old  Josey  Yonng,  the  most 
old-fashioned  of  the  fraternity,  to 
consort  with  them.  So  I  sat  here 
patiently,  while  the  rains  descended 
and  the  winds  came,  widting  till  yon 
should  make  yourself  manifest." 

*'  Not  altered.  Fane,  in  speech  or 
spirit,"  sfdd  the  Curate  smiling— 
^'  the  same  irreverent  frm  on  the 
.surface — ^the  same  strong  sense  and 
kmdliness,  doubtless,  nndemeatb. 
We*ll  have  such  a  glorious  evening ! — 
for  yon  won*t  leave  me,  Tm  sure. 
HiB  Greene  I  Mrs  Greene  1 "  (Enter 
JennifiBr.)  ^*  My  friend  here  is  going 
to  stay  the  evening— he  has  had  no 
dimier— couldn't  yon,  that  is,  would 
it  trouble  yon  mndi  to— a  beefsteak, 
yon  know,  or  somethhig  of  that  sor^ 
and  some  of  yonr  extent  mashed 
potatoes— and  a  botUe  of  beer— and 
ni  Just  have  my  tea  at  the  same 
time." 

The  oonntenanoe  of  Jennifer  was 
gloomy  in  the  extreme ;  nnder-done 
steak  and  half-mashed  potatoes  were 
written  thereon  very  legibly,  to  the 
despahdng  slanoe  of  the  Curate,  who 
knew  that  she  didnt  like  to  be  pnt  out 
of  her  way  bv  impromptu  visitors. 
Fane  stepped  forward. 
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pleasant,  though  sddoin  quite  ocm« 
genial,  associates— a  stirring  Indian 
campaign,  out  of  which  I  came  sound, 
wind  and  limb— and,  for  the  rest,  a 
soldiering,  sporting,  love-making  lift, 
with  snatches  of  better  things.  Snch 
has  been  the  tenor  of  my  coarse. 
Judge  you  of  its  congeniality." 

*'  Not  satisfactory,  Durham— not 
what  I  had  prefigured  for  yon. 
Tliough,  as  a  boy,  you  were  impe- 
tuous, impatient,  impulsive" 

*^  In  fact,  everything  that  was 
impish,"  said  Fane. 

*'  Yet  I  knew  there  was  ballast 
enough  to  steadjr  the  vesso).  But  I 
fear  the  good  ship  has  been  drifting 
aimlessly." 

"  Too  true,"  said  Fane—"  too  true. 
But  my  prospects  have  changed. 
Three  years  ago,  I  was  serving  in 
India,  exemplifying  how  happy  the 
soldier  is  who  lives  on  his  pay, 
when  I  unexpectedly  received  a  com- 
munication from  my  mother^s  eldest 
brother.  This  old  gentleman  bad 
never  forgiven  my  mother  for  marry- 
ing my  father,  a  poor  subaltern,  nor 
most  venerable  of  exchanged  word  or  letter  with  her 
an  archbishop,  I  to  the  day  of  her  death.  I  had  conse- 
quently nothing  to  expect  from  him, 
especially  as  he  had  adopted  my 
cousin,  Langley  Levitt,  and  was 
bringing  him  up  as  his  heur.  Bat 
Langley,  by  some  acts  of  disobe- 
dience and  extravagance,  had  mor- 
tally offended  him,  and  was  cast 
adrift  without  a  penny.  My  ande 
now  ofiercd  mo  the  vacant  place  in 
his  affections,  and  proposed  an  im- 
mediate exchange  to  a  regiment  at 
home.  Twas  a  grand  offer  for  such 
a  poor  devil  as  me.    I  was  sick  of 


^*  don't  mind  what  mv  hospitable 
friend  says.  Some  bread  and  butter, 
cut  by  your  own  fair  hands — some 
tea,  snch  as  you  administer  to  him — 
are  all  I  shall  trouble  you  for.  I 
know,  my  pretty  Miss  Greene,  what 
a  bachelor's  household  is." 

Mrs  Greene's  feelings  were  touch - 
0(1  —  she  liked  being  called  Miss 
Greene,  because  it  made  her  think 
she  looked  young.  She  liked  the 
politeness  of  the  handsome  officer — 
she  liked  his  consideration  for  a 
bachelor's  housekeeping,  while  she 
felt  a  pride  in  her  own  resources. 
She  smiled  and  curtsied  pleasantly 
as  she  withdrew.  Fane  sent  a  shot 
after  her. 

^^  AVhat  a  handsome  housekeeper 
you've  got,  Josey.  What  does  the 
bishop  say,  you  sly  dog  V  " 

**  Is  Mrs  Greene  handsome? "  said 
Josiah.  **  I  really  never  noticed  her 
looks." 

Fane  laughed.     "  Now,  if  anybody 
))ut  you  had   said   that,"    said    he, 
clapping  the  Curate  on  the  shoulder, 
"  were    he    the 
archdeacons,    or 

should  have  thought  him  an  arch- 
humbug.  But  I  believe  you,  Josey. 
You  were  always  a  virtuous  old  boy, 
by  nature  and  habit  as  well  as  prin- 
ciple ;  and  I'll  be  sworn  you  don't 
even  know  the  colour  of  your  house- 
keeper's eyes." 

"And  now  answer  me,  thou  naughty 
varlct,"  said  the  Curate,  drawing  his 
chair  to  the  fire ;  "  what  hast  thou 
been  doing  these  ten  years  ?  " 

"  We  soldiers,  Josey,"  replied  Fane, 
''  spend  our  time  pretty  much  as  Satan 


spends  his,  according  to  the  Book  of    India,  and  gladly  consented.     The 


Job— in  passing  to  and  fro  on  the 
earth,  and  walking  up  and  down  on 
it." 

"  Can't  you  let  Job  alone,  and 
answer  for  yourself?"  returned  Josiah. 
**  I  trust   your   life  only  resembles 


old  gentleman  behaved  very  libe- 
rally— got  mo  an  exchange  to  a 
cavalry  regiment,  and  gives  me  a 
handsome  allowance.  So  hero  I  do 
now  walk  before  thee,  Josey,  captain 
of  dragoons,    and  heir-apparent  to 


Satan's  in  a  perambulator}^  point  of    some  thousands  per  annum,,  on  con- 
view.    And  how  docs  it  suit  you  ?   Is     dil ion  of  good  behaviour." 


it  what  you  could  wish  ?  Have  you 
read  much  ? — you  used  to  be  a  great 
reader  ?  Have  you  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  world  ?  Has  it  prospered  with 
you?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Fane ;  "  in  the 
ordinary  sense  I  have  been  prosperous. 
Health— promotion    rapid   enough — 


"  I'm  delighted  at  your  good  for- 
tune, Durham,"  said  the  Curate, 
getting  up  to  pat  his  friend  on  Uie 
shoulder.  "  But  tho  poor  coosio— 
what  became  of  him  ?  " 

''  Nobody  knows,"  replied  Fane. 
"  I  have  caused  diligent  inquiry  to 
bo  made  for  him-~  secretly,  for  my 
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uncle  won^t  hear  his  name  mention* 
ed—bnt  without  snccess.  From  all 
I  can  hear,  he  is  chargeable  with 
nothing  worse  than  Impntdence, 
though  my  nncle  did  once  hint  at 
something  of  a  darker  nature.  I 
believe  ho  was  a  general  favourite; 
but  I  never  saw  him." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  the  sympa- 
thetic Curate.  "  You  must  find 
him,  Durham,  and  take  care  of  him. 
But  has  this  change  of  life  been  for 
the  better?  Has  your  prosperity 
brought  any  clear  prospect  of  worthy 
occupation  with  it  ?  " 

"  Was  ever  such  an  atrocious 
kill-joy! — as  if  it  were  not  enough 
occupation  for  an  unfortunate  mendi- 
cant like  me  to  revel  in  the  glories 
of  his  new  position,  and  go  pleasantly 
to  the  devil.  But  no,  Josey;  my 
conscience  has  smitten  me  for  leading 
such  a  useless  life,  and  I  said  so  to 
my  uncle.  I  told  him  I  had  looked 
on  long  enough  at  the  world,  and 
wished  to  play  a  part  in  it.  ^  Yon 
want  to  leave  dragooning  ? '  said  he. 

*  I  do,'  said  I.  *  Marry,'  said  he,  in 
his  usual  laconic  fashion.  *  Whom  ? ' 
asked  I.  ^  Anybody  that's  respect- 
able,' was  the  avuncular  rejoinder. 

*  What  atrocious  hypocrisy  I '  thought 
I ;    *  I'll   expose   it    immediately.' 

*  What  d'ye  think,  sir,  of  Miss 
Fodder  ? '  I  said—*  pretty,  agreeable, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  a  grand 
cotton    concern    as    her    heritage.' 

*  Rascal ! '  thundered  my  nncle,  going 
as  near  the  verge  of  apoplexy  as  an 
elderly  gentleman  with  safety  can— 

*  how  dare  you  mention  the  infernal 
cotton  -  spinning  name  ? '  '  Miss 
Standish,'!  suf^gested — *  good  breed — 
regular  Church  -  and  -  State  family.' 

*  She  hasn't  a  second  idea,'  said  my 
uncle,  *  and  I  wouldn't  have  you 
marry  a  fool,  Durham.'  *  The  only 
other  eligible  person  I  can  think  of,' 
said  I,  *  is  our  neighbour,  Miss  Khi- 
dersley.'  *  AVould  you  marry  a 
death's-head?'  thundered  my  rela- 
tive, Cand  the  lady  is  somewhat 
gaunt  and  grim,  Josey,)  *  or  do  you 
think  I  wish  to  see  my  niece-io-law 
grin  at  me  ? '  The  upshot  was,  that 
as  nothing  was  to  be  found  near 
home,  I  was  to  try  my  fortune  else- 
where. Married  or  not,  at  the  end 
of  a  year  I  exchange  life  military 
for  life  bucolic ;  .but  I  hardly  dare 
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show  my  nose  at  home  without  a 
wife.  Do  you  know  anybody,  Josey, 
that  would  suit  me  ?  " 

Why  did  the  Curate  redden  at  the 
question  ?  Was  it  that  be  did  know 
somebody  to  the  purpose?  And  if 
so,  why  not  name  her  ?  Poor  Josiah  I 
a  spark  of  jealousy  shot  sharply  along 
that  simple  honest  heart,  as  he  tiionght 
how  well  Durham  Fane  would  match 
with  Lady  Lee. 

Before  he  had  time  to  grapple  with 
thd  thought,  or  to  reply,  a  rattling  as 
of  plates,  knives,  and  forks  in  the 
passage  was  heard ;  and  presently  a 
savoury  odour  precedea  Jennifer 
into  the  room.  A  tender  steak,  done 
to  a  turn,  a  well  made  omelet,  and  a 
little  pyramid  of  mashed  potatoes,  of 
a  charming  shade  of  brown,  appeared 
on  the  snow-white  cloth,  with  a 
bottle  of  beer  standing  sentinel  over 
the  whole.  The  Curate's  heart  was 
filled  with  gratitude  to  Jennifer.      ^ 

'*  Bad  policy.  Miss  Greene,"  saia 
Fane,  drawing  a  chair  toward  the 
well-spread  tray,  **  to  make  my  ^- 
ner  so  inviting.  I  shall  be  coming 
too  often." 

*^  Really,  Dm^ham,  I  don't  know 
what  spell  you've  east  over  Mrs 
Greene,"  said  Josiah,  as  she  retured 
jumpering  primly.  ^^  She  is  really  in 
a  charming  humom*." 

It  did  the  Curate  good  to  mark  the 
affectionate  ardour  with  which  Fane 
threw  himself  on  the  steak.  He 
hovered  round  his  gnest,  plying  him 
with  pepper,  ketchup,  a  browner  por- 
tion of  potato — ^uncorked  his  beer  and 
poured  it  foaming  creamOy  into  the 
tumbler--drew  the  loaf  and  butter 
more  within  his  reacb^put  a  fire- 
screen before  him,  and  tnen,  some- 
what inconsistently,  poked  up  the 
fire ;  after  which,  he  sat  down  oppo- 
site him,  smiling  in  the  bitervals  of 
sipping  his  tea. 

*'  And  how  has  the  time  passed 
with  you,  Josey?"  inquired  Fane, 
looking  up  from  his  plate ;  **  doubt- 
less, as  of  yore,  in  a  state  of  dreamy 
aetivity.  I  always  eonsldered  yours 
the  most  wonderAil  ease  of  somnam- 
bulism ever  known.  You  eat,  drink, 
and  walk  about  like  other  men,  while 
your  nind  dwells  for  ever  in  pleasant 
dream-lands.  I  would  lay  a  wager 
that  you  do  not  now  see  me  in  my 
true  light,  as  a  very  ordinary  mortal 
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dropt  in   unexpectedly  on   an   old 
friend,  bnt  as  an  Orestes  brought  by 

food  spirits  to  rejoin  bis  Pylades. 
«ife  and  its  incidents  were  always  to 
yon,  in  reality,  what  they  are  to 
other  men  only  in  the  illusions  of 
memory  or  of  hope.  And  I  would 
lay  another  wager,  Josey,  that  if 
thou  shouldst  get  thee  a  wife,  she, 
to  ordinary  eyes  a  mere  chronicler 
of  small  beer,  and  a  mender  of  cotton 
stockings,  will  be,  in  yours,  a  peer- 
less and  perfect  d&me,  more  than  half 
angel,  even  though  she  should  waddle 
before  thee  with  no  more  waist  than 
a  soda-water  bottle,  and  with  chins 
all  the  way  down  to  her  stomacher." 

^'  Do  yon  think  I  have  that  facul- 
ty?" said  the  Cnrate,  thoughtfully. 
"  Why,  it  never  struck  me — perhaps 
I  have,  though— perhaps  I  have.  But 
I  don't  remember  ever  forming  a  very 
lofty  opinion,  such  as  you  mention, 
df  any  woman,  except  one — and  she 
deserves  it.  Anyboay  would  say  so. 
You  will  say  so  yourself  when  you 
see  her." 

^^  No,  Josey,  no.  I  lack  the  vision 
and  the  faculty  divine.  I  am  as  much 
over-critical  as  you  are  the  reverse ; 
and  it  has  enabled  me  to  walk  scath- 
less  through  the  hosts  of  sirens  and 
Circes  that  beset  a  man  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  pilgrimage.  Why,  most 
reverend  and  simple  Josey,  yon,  with 
one-half  my  temptations,  would  have 
been  hopelessly  wedded  years  since 
to  some  remorseless  female,  who,  with 
no  more  sympathy  with  your  pursuits 
than  my  horse*  would  have  mvaded 
yonr  sacred  leisure  and  beloved  ease 
at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  imps,  whom 
you  would  secretly  have  hated  all  the 
worse  because  you  believed  yourself 
their  father.  And  for  this  lady  with- 
out peer  that  you  speak  of— why,  'tis 
ten  to  one,  Josey,  that  I  find  her 
some  dowdy,  or  perchance  some 
stupid  lay  figure  which  your  warm 
imagination  has" — 

"Durham!"  said  the  Cnrate,  se- 
riously— "  Durham ! " 

"Why,  Josey,  a  thousand  par- 
dons," said  Fane,  looking  up  and 
pausing  with  a  piece  of  steak  on  his 
lifted  fork.  "  Why,  the  old  boy  looks 
as  grave  as  a  judge — the  sort  of  look 
you  used  to  assume,  Josey,  when  I 
played  tricks  on  our  revered  head- 
master at  the  old  vicarage  school. 


fint  I  will  look  at  her,  Josey,  throngli 
your  spectacles,  and,  whttever  may 
be  mj  secret  thonghts  of  this  fdeee 
of  Eve's  flesh,  I  will  say  nongfat 
except  m  praise  of  her ;  nay  more, 
without  seeing  her,  I  pronounce 
her"— 

"  Say  nothmg  till  yon  have  seen 
her,  Durham,"  mterposed  the  Cnrate, 
"  and  then  say  Jnst  what  yon  honestly 
think." 

"  fint  yon  have  roused  my  cariosity, 
Josey.  Who  or  what  is  she  ?  What 
is  her  name  among  men  ?  " 

"  She  is  called  Lady  Lee,"  said 
the  Cnrate ;  "  and  her  Christian  name 
is  Hester." 

"Lady  Lee!"  repeated  Fane  — 
"  then  she  is  married,  eh  ?  and  yon 
are  admiring  your  neighbonr's  wife, 
most  virtuous  Josey  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Cnrate ;  "  she*s  a 
widow." 

"  A  widow ! "  cried  Fane.  "Why, 
there  you  have  shivered  to  pieces  at 
a  word  all  the  high  imaginations  with 
which  I  was  labonring  to  come  np 
to  your  description.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  widows — one,  fat,  contented, 
red-faced,  looking  out  for  prey  among 
mankind  with  the  calmness  of  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  man-stealing — the 
other,  wizened,  sharp-nosed,  qnem- 
lous,  and  mighty  prolific,  as  a  train 
of  ugly  little  copies  of  the  dear  de- 

Earted  bear  witness.     Which  does 
er  ladyship  belong  to,  Josey  ?  " 
"I'll  talk  to  yon  on  the  subject 
when  you're  in   a  better  frame  of 
mudd,'*  said  the  Cnrate. 

"  But,  seriously  now,  Josey,  and  in 
sober  truth,  would  there  not  be  some- 
thing truly  formidable  in  the  idea  of 
marrying  a  widow?  To  step,  not 
merely  into  a  dead  man's  shoes,  bat 
to  put  your  head  in  his  very  nightcap 
— to  have  a  ghost  for  a  rival— to  have 
base  comparisons  drawn  between 
yourself  and  an  apparition — to  find 
that  her  taste  inchnes  towards  dark 
men  (the  complexion  of  the  deceased 
having  been  of  a  fine  deep  bronze, 
while  yours  is  of  angelic  fairness) — 
to  know  that,  when  yon  keep  her 
waiting  for  dinner,  or  venture  to  be 
drowsy  when  she  wants  you  to  be 
lively,  she  is  thinking  of  a  dear  first 
husband  who  never  committed  these 
crimes.  Ah,  Josey,  do  not  all  these 
sentiment- defyhsg  considerations  Ivak 
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vtthia  the  close-crimped  circle  of  a  by  taxing  her  amiability  too  mucli, 

widow's  cap  ?  "  as  that  might  render  hia  fntnre  ones 

While    delivering  tliese    remaiks,  unpleasant.     Therefore    the  Curate 

Fane  waa  too  busy  with  h[a  knife  had  arranged  that  Fane  should  oconpy 

and  fork  to  observe  that  they  caused  his  own  bed,  that  be  sboald  himself 

the  Curate  to  fidget  nerroDsly  in  his  sleep  on  the  eofa,  and  that  Mrs  Greene 

cbair.    At  the  coaclosiou  of  them  the  need  not  know  anything  about  it. 

latter  hastened  to  change  the  subject,  So  when  they  had  talked  their  till, 

taking  advantage  of  the  allusion  Fane  the  Curate  took  a  candle  to  show 

hadmade  to  their  school-days  lo  talk  him  the  way.    But  first  they  went 

of  those  vanished  times  with  wonder-  out  to  the  stable,  where  Fane,  with 

ful  zest  and  glee.  his  own  hands,  groomed  his  charger, 

At    length,    after  prolonged    and  fed  him  (for  Josiah,  thongh  he  had 

yooth- restoring  review  of  past  times,  no  horse  of  bis  own,  was  always  pre- 

Fane    rose,  looking  at    his    watch,  pared  to  entertain  the  steeds  upon 

"  Josey,  I  most  be  off."  which  his  brother  clergymen  came  to 

"Not    at  oil,"  said    the  Curate,  vi^it  him),  and  littered  him  down, 

storting  hastUyfi-om  bischair;  "you  Josiah  holding  the  candle.    Tbenthoy 

most  stay  here  to-night.     Don't  you  proceededup-fltairs,atthetopof  which 

hear  the  rain  7 "  Josiah   halted,    and  cantlooing    his 

"  But  'twill  pat  you  oot  of  your  friend  to  Gt«p  lightly  that  be  might 

way,"  urged  Fane.  not  awake  Mrs  Greene,  whose  door 

"  Not  in  the  least  —  not  in    the  he  would    pass,    whispered   "  Good 

least,"  said   the  bospitahle  Curnto.  night,"  and,  watching  him  disappear 

He  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  and  shnt  tlie  door  of  the  chamber, 

the  chances  of  Jennifer  permitting  descended  softly  to  his  sitting-room, 

the  sanctnary  of  the  spare  room  to  where,  taking  off  bis  coat  and  shoes, 

be   profaned,  and  hail  resolved  not  he  slumbered  peacefully  on  the  sofa, 

to  mn  the  risk  of  giving  ber  a  dia-  with  his  best  surplice  and  a  green 

taste  for  Fane  at  this,  his  Rrst  visit,  baize  table-cloth  for  bed-clothes. 


When  Jennifer  entered  the  next  a  stem  smile  as  she  thought  of  the 
morning,  to  glanco  her  sharp  eyes  supremacy  she  had  established  over 
round  the  sitting-room  and  direct  the  the  Cnrate,  driving  lilm  to  adopt  such 
labours  of  the  honsemaid  (a  young  devices  in  his  own  house.  Sneet  is 
villager,  whom  she  kept  in  a  slate  of  the  evidence  of  our  own  power — far 
complete  subjection),  she  was  startled  sweeter  to  natures  such  as  Jennifer's 
at  seeing  her  master  extended  on  the  than  proofs  of  affection.  And,  send- 
sofa,  slombering,  as  aforesaid,  peace-  ing  Iho  raaJd  elsewhere,  she  closed 
fnilybeneaththesnrpUce  and  the  table-  the  door  softly  and  went  away, 
cloth — for  the  Curate.reudered  restless  Bateven  that  soft  closing  of  the  door 
by  the  many  tbongbts  wliichtho  pre-  roused  the  Curate.  lie  opened  his 
senceofhiafriendhadconjuredup,iay  eyes,  looked  for  a  moment  wonder- 
tossing  long  after  midnight,  and  had  ingly  about  him,  and  then,  recalling 
failed  to  wake  so  early  as  ho  designed  the  event  of  the  evening,  he  sat  np 
in  order  to  evade  detection.  Jennifer  on  the  sofa,  rnbbed  his  eyes,  and 
drew  herself  np  and  looked  at  him  stole  gently  out  from  under  the  shelter 
with  austere  surprise :;  hut  presently  of  his  ecclesiastical  bed-clothes.  Con- 
guessing  the  tme  stale  of  the  case,  gralnlating  himself  on  the  perfect 
she  turned  to  her  yonng  assistant,  success  of  his  manojuvre,  ho  arranged 
who  stood  behind  her  with  broom  the  table-cloth  on  the  table,  put  by 
and  duster,  and  commanded  her  to  his  surplice  where  be  bad  found  it, 
go  softly  into  the  Curate's  bed-room  shook  and  thnmpod  the  sofa  cnabions 
and  bring  her  word  wbo  waa  sleeping  to  remove  the  traces  of  his  occupancy, 
there.  Presently  the  maid  returned,  and,  throwing  his  coat  and  waist- 
saying  it  waa  the  strange  officer,  coat  across  his  arm,  stole  gently  out 
and  Jennifer's  features  relaxed  into  into  the  passage,  intending  to  finish 
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his  toilette  in  his  own  room  before 
waking  his  friend,  and  to  instruct 
him  to  feign  that  be,  Fane,  had  dropt 
in  to  br^fast  after  having  slept 
elsewhere.  Bat  these  machinations 
were  dissolved  into  thin  air  at  the 
sight  of  Jennifer,  who  confronted  him 
in  the  lobby.  The  Curate  started 
like  a  guilty  thing  surprised,  stared, 
and  then  said  feebly,  '^  Good  morn- 
ing, Mrs  Greene." 

"  Tm  afraid,  sir,  you've  not  slept 
comfortably,"  said  tfennifcr ;  ^*  but  I 
must  say  Hwas  your  own  fault,  Mr 
Young.  Wasn't  there  the  spare  room 
for  your  friend,  if  you  had  only  let  me 
know?" 

The  Curate  was  overpowered  by 
Jennifer's  goodness,  and  murmured 
something  about  *^  not  wishing  to  give 
her  trouble." 

'^  And  pray,  sir,  when  did  I  com- 
plain of  trouble  when  I  could  make  you 
or  your  friends  comfortable  V  "  asked 
Jennifer,  reproachfully.  '*  Would  the 
Captaiu  like  tea  or  coffee  for  break- 
fast, sir?— or  there's  chocolate,  if  he 
would  prefer  it  ?" 

'*  Anything,  anything  you  like,  my 
good  Mrs  Greene— my  friend's  not 
particular,"  said  the  Curate,  quite 
embarrassed  with  his  gratitude,  and 
running  hastily  up-stairs. 

This  condescension  to  meet  the 
Curatc*s  wishes  was  a  great  stroke  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  Jennifer.  She 
felt  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  strain  the 
reins  too  tightly  without  an  object, 
and  that  an  occasional  relaxation  of 
them  might  better  answer  her  ends — 
for  ends,  and  very  definite  ones, 
Jennifer  had,  even  from  the  first  day 
of  her  establishment  at  Lanscote  Par- 
sonage. She  had  soon  perceived  the 
Curate  to  be  as  helpless,  as  she 
phrased  it,  as  a  child,  in  his  domestic 
concerns  —  and  who  could  manage 
them  better  than  she  ?  And,  having 
established  this  fact,  she  had  once  ab- 
sented herself  on  a  week's  leave,  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  the  Curate  feel 
how  nccessarv  she  was  to  his  com- 
fort ;  and,  on  returning,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  him  confess  that 
everything  had  gone  wrong  in  her 
absence.  Then,  was  she  not  good- 
looking? — was  not  her  family  re8|>ect- 
able?  And  if  she  had  lowered  herself 
before,  in  consequence  of  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, by  marrying  a  small  ship- 
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master,  why,  that  was  all  the  mora 
reason  she  should  do  better  next 
time.  And,  in  fact,  the  shipmaster 
havmg  been  disposed  of,  by  drown* 
ing,  some  years  before,  Jennifer,  in 
her  innermost  heart,  cherished  the 
design  of  supplying  his  place  with  the 
Curate.  And  what  was  there,  she 
thought,  so  unlikely  in  it  ?  Their  re- 
lation  would  be  but  little  altered  bj 
such  a  step— in  fact,  she  should  care 
even  better  for  his  interests  then  than 
now  —  and  so  Jennifer,  with  the 
patience  of  a  sharp,  calculating,  cat- 
like nature,  set  herself  deliberately  to 
watch  for  the  unsuspecting,  unwary 
Curate. 

Excellent  was  the  breakfast  to 
which  the  Curate  and  his  friend  sat 
smilingly  down  that  morning — so 
excellent,  that  Fane  could  not  help 
eulogising  it. 

"  Why,  Josey,"  he  said,  "  what  a 
precious  old  sensualist  you  must  have 
grown  since  we  parted!  Not  content 
with  bread  and  toast,  yon  mnst  hare 
hot  rolls  too — and,  (shade  of  Apicius!) 
as  if  marmalade  were  not  sufficient, 
here  are  two  sorts  of  jam — and  this 
trout  is  superb,  and  so  is  the  coffee^> 
Josey,  I  must  really  borrow  Mrs 
Greene  for  a  short  time — won't  you 
lend  her  to  me,  yon  clerical  gour- 
mand?" And  the  Curate,  submitting 
cheerfully  to  the  charge  of  gourmand- 
isiug  (which  was,  however,  quite  un- 
merited, for  he  did  not  often  get  such 
breakfasts),  smiled  gratefully  on  Jen- 
nifer, who,  in  her  smartest  cap,  waa 
pouring  out  the  coffee  with  an  air  of 
prim  satisfaction. 

'^  I  enjoy  this  wonderfully,"  aiid 
Fane,  as  he  sat  after  breakfast  on  • 
wooden  seat  fixed  against  the  hedge 
that  bounded  the  Curate's  garden, 
having  a  canopy  of  lilacs  and  labur- 
nums, while  around  were  thicklj 
scattered  yellow  wall- flowers,  with  a 
bee  feeding  on  the  red  heart  of  each, 
and  humming  as  it  fed,  mingled  with 
many  a  balsam,  and  stocks  purple 
and  white — *'  I  enjoy  this  wonder- 
fully," said  Fane,  looking  up  from  a 
great  volume  that  lay  on  his  lap,  and 
addressing  the  Curate,  who,  pipe  in 
mouth,  was  bending  among  his  flow- 
ers ; — **  more  than  yon,  Josey,  for 
this  is  your  daily  life,  and  famUiaritj 
with  these  pleasant  sights  and  aooodi 
and  scents  must  have  bred  a  certain 
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indifference  towards  til  em.  Bnt  bonra  smiliug.     ■' Yod  aro  meant  to  cast  a 

Hkc  these  steal  in  enchantingly  in  the  broad  aud  general  glance  npon  the 

intervals  of  a  bosy  or  a  atmggfiDg  life,  world,  not  to  peer  microscopically  inlo 

SQch  as  mine  bas  mostly  been,  and  as  its  minoler,  tliough  still  infinlta  won- 

I  hope  it  will  be."  ders.    Trust  me,  Dnrliara,  yon  would 

"  Yon    are    mistaken,"    said    the  never  Icara  to  hang  yonr  morrow's 

Cnrate.    "  Yon  are  one  of  those  who  expectations,  as  I  do,  on  the  unfolding 

love  strong  contrasts,  and  can  scarcely  of  a  bud,  or  Hie  breaking  of  a  genn 

appreciate  even  the  peaceftil  bine  of  ibrongh  the  soil.'' 

the  sky  unless  it  peers  in  slreaka  "  I^n;:^  tii'>    --.'■■:  •■•':'.■.  -a^-  \o  flou- 

throngh  thnnder- clouds.    But  tfae  key  rlsb  la  yonr  paradise,"  said  bis  Mend. 

of  my  taste  is  pitched  lower,  nnd  I     "It  only  "  mplele 

find  in  these   qaiet  scflncs  a  daily     it— sntii  ii mi;,' down 

beanty,   as  lago  says— (by  ihe  by,  tlie  toad,  ;.oiJ(u„'  i.i-,..  U:'..iu  lier,  as 

where  did  snch  BTillain  ns  lago  come  Dante  says  of  liis  ndvantiug  angel, 

by  that  delicious  phrase,  Ilurhnm?)  like    the    morning    star.      An  Eve, 

And  if  I  did  find  my  {mnsiiits  staling  Jasey,  approaches,  in  a  fringed  pnra- 

by  custom,  why,  a  sli-'lit  liUip,  such  sol  and  straw  bonnet — and,  by  Jore, 

as  the  presence  of  an  old  friend,  saf-  she's  coming  in  at  tbo  gatel" 

fices  to  restore  their  lustre.    To-day  ThcCnrati>,somewhatahort-sighlcd 

the  garden  looks  almost  gaudy,  Dur-  as  he  was,  recognised  the  celestial  ap- 

ham."  porition  before  it  lifted  the  lalch — ho 

"  Yon're  a  good  simple  old  boy,  always  know  Lady  Lee  a  long  way 
Josey,"  said  Fane,  "  and  I've  half  a  off.  In  tila  haste  to  greet  her  he 
mind  to  envy  yon.  There  are  two  made  a  spring  over  the  central  flower- 
classes  in  the  world  who  sef  m  to  mo  bed,  instead  of  going  round  it,  and, 
to  come  nearer  hapjiiiiPs'j  than  any  over- estimating  his  agility,  dcoapi- 
others— gardeners  and  p. liiilcra.  Both  tated  two  gorgeous  tulips.  Heriady- 
are  brought  into  intcH.-uni  contact  ship,  however,  dli-plnyed  none  of  this 
with  the  wonders,  the  -Imy,  and  the  haste,  waiting  patiently  with  the  open 
variety  of  nature,  and  aic  ilms  secure  gate  iu  her  band  to  admit  Julius,  who 
against  satiety.  Boili  .ire  engaged  had  overshot  the  goal  in  breathless 
in  a  stmggle,  not  wi!h  their  fellows  pursuit  of  a  butterfly, 
(which  leads  to  emulati[jn>i,  enryinga,  "  I  am  so  glad  yon  have  come  (his 
and  tbo  rest  that  yon  not  of,  Josey),  morning!"  said  the  Curate  (as  if  his 
but  wilh  the  secrets  of  the  outer  Ulnminated  countenauce  and  eager 
worid—  aud  both  receive  enflicient  en-  haste  did  not  sufflolcnlly  cuprcss  this), 
conrngcment  to  lead  them  ouivard  in  "  I  am  so  glad  yon  have  come,  fur 
infinite  search.  Lastly,  Joaey,  both  there  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  hern 
find  perpetual  rewaril:^  iu  tlie  sjra-  whom  I  should  like  yon  to  know." 
pathy  and  pleasure  Rl;itii  iheir  sac-  To  say  the  truth.  Lady  Lee's  face 
cess  excites  in  others.  And,  there-  did  not  assume  any  appearance  of 
fore,  could  1  bat  dUccin  in  myself  warm  interest  in  this  friend,  nor  of 
any  artist-power  of  expression,  I  great  anxiety  to  make  his  acqnaint- 
wonld  turn  my  sabre-iasche  into  a  ance.  In  fact,  when  the  Curate  bad 
palette,  till  my  holsters  wilh  camel-  occasionally  before  introduced  her  to 
hair  brushes,  and  (leaving  gardening  friends  of  his,  whom  be  bad  warmly 
out  of  the  qnestion,  because  it  ivonld  eulogised,  her  quick-sighted  ladyEhip 
make  my  back  ache,  and  is,  moreover,  had  perceived  in  a  moment  that  they 
of  the  earth,  earthy)  devote  myself  to  owed  their  merits  principally,  if  not 
placingoncanvasstheeasenccofsome-  altogether,  to  the  Cnrato's  imagioa- 
tliLUg  now  lying  nnthoiight  of  in  na-  tion  acting  through  his  worm  heart, 
ture's  treasury.  Tbuamight  one  give  being,  in  fact,  the  merest  stupid 
the  world  assurance  of  a  man  who  respectabilities  imaginable.  So  she 
"""'■  ■  ■  ■■"  '"  '■'  ■  ■•  -  ^giked  with  the  Corate  amid  the 
flower-beds  towards  the  bench  where 
ing."  Fane  was  seated,  in  fall  expectation 

"  A  little  momentary  enthusiasm,  of  finding  there  some  clerical  gentle- 

escited   by  present  peaceful  enjoy-  man  clothed  inside  and  out  in  dlngi- 

ment,    Dnrbam,"    said    the  Curate,  ness,  and  whose  talk  was  of  Ulhes. 
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Accordingly  she  lifted  her  eyes 
somewhat  Ungnidly  as  Fane  rose  at 
her  approach ;  bat  they  immediately 
opened  into  an  expression  of  interest 
on  encounterinff  the  glance  of  the  ear- 
nest, thoughtf  J,  intelligent  pair  that 
met  them.  Certainly,  there  was  no- 
thing of  the  personage  she  had  pre- 
figured ill  the  tall,  well-made  form, 
clad  in  a  handsome  uniform,  that  beut 
towards  her  as  the  Carate  named  ^^his 
friend.  Captain  Fane/* 

Fane,  too,  finding  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  peerless  dame  who 
had  illuminated  the  Curators  conver- 
sation the  night  before,  and  knowing 
from  old  experience  that  Josiah*s 
swans  often  appeared  merely  geese  to 
the  public  eye,  did  not  feel  his  curio- 
sity much  excited  till  he  caught  that 
after-glance  of  hers,  contrasting  so 
flatteringly  with  her  first  indifierent, 
somewhat  supercilious  look,  as  to  ap- 
pear like  an  involuntary  compliment. 

The  Curate  stood  by,  watching  the 
interview,  and  gently  rubbing  his 
hands  as  he  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other.  lie  had  always  thought  each 
of  them  handsome — but  they  looked 
handsomer  than  they  ever  had  before, 
to  his  eyes,  as  they  stood  opposite  to 
each  other,  their  faces  reflecting  in- 
terest. And  then  a  strong  sense  of 
his  own  personal  identity  flashed  sud- 
denly on  him,  as  if  he  could  stand 
apart  from  the  group  and  see  himself 
making  the  third  in  it,  with  his  plain 
face  and  form,  his  ungraceful  attitude, 
and  ])i3  dingy  dress,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  grace,  easy  strength, 
and  picturesque  attire  of  his  friend. 
The  Curate  was  little  accustomed  to 
think  about  his  own  appearance,  and 
could  not  account  for  the  sudden  ac- 
cess of  egotism. 

^^  Come,  don't  be  ceremonious  ; 
shake  hands,"  said  the  Curate.  ^^  Tm 
sure  youUl  be  friends." 

Fane  held  out  his  hand — ^^  He 
should  think  the  better  of  himself, 
henceforth,  for  Josiah's  prophecy."  A 
sensation,  as  of  guilt  to  be  atoned  for, 
came  over  him  as  he  looked  at  Lady 
Lee,  and  thought  of  his  blasphemy 
about  widows  on  the  previous  night. 

Now  Lady  Lee's  second  glance  had 
satisfied  her  of  the  truth  of  a  suspi- 
cion which  the  first  had  communicated 
to  her  mind — viz.,  that  she  had  seen 
Captain  Fane  before.    He  was,  how- 


ever, quickest  in  remembering  where, 
becaose  she  had,  on  the  ooeaaioa  of 
their  meeting,  been  atthred  very  mach 
as  at  present^  whereas  his  nnifomi 
made  a  difference  soffident  to  piUBxle 
one  who  bad  only  seen  him  in  % 
shooting-jacket  and  wide-awake  hat. 
Presently^  however,  she  recognised 
the  hero  of  the  adventure  at  the  step- 

Eing-stones  —  the  more  easily,  per- 
aps,  because  his  face  had  once  or 
twice  risen  nncalled  for  to  her  mental 
eye  during  the  interval ;  and,  remem- 
bering the  mode  in  which  he  liad  got 
her  out  of  her  difficulty,  she  very  un- 
gratefully intrenched  herself  in  a 
double  allowance  of  reserve  and  cold- 
ness. So  she  merely  pnt  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  in  his  extended  hand,  and 
turned  to  the  Carate. 

*^  She  and  Jnley,"  she  said,  ^^  were 
taking  their  morning  walk,  and  she 
had  looked  in  to  say  that  there  was 
an  arrival  at  the  Heronry  very  inter- 
esting to  the  Curate — a  packet  of  new 
books,  which  he  must  come  and  in- 
spect, and  which  Rosa  was  now  un- 
packing." This  was  one  of  her  lady- 
ship's methods  of  obliging  the  Curate, 
for,  knowing  that  his  slender  income 
was  entirely  inadequate  to  appease 
his  literary  voracity,  she  used  to 
order  regularly  all  the  most  expen- 
sive works  connected  with  his  pur- 
suits, though  she  never  looked  into 
the  half  of  them  herself. 

The  Curate's  eyes  glistened,  and 
he  rubbed  his  hands  vigorously  in  an- 
ticipation. "Now  we  shall  see  the 
great  illustrated  Ornithology,"  said 
he ;  "  glorious !  glorious !  they  say  the 
drawings  are  like  life." 

*^  And  that's  exactly  what  they 
ought  to  resemble,"  said  Fane,  who 
had  seated  himself  again  on  the  bench 
with  his  book  open  on  his  knee. 
"Always  take  care,  Josey,  that  in 
your  ardour  as  a  naturalist  yon  don't 
lose  sight  of  nature.  For,  do  but 
listen  now  to  a  passage  I  had  just 
lighted  on  in  old  Gilbert  White." 
^d  he  read  as  follows — "  Echo  has 
always  been  so  amusing  to  the  ima- 
gination that  the  poets  have  personi- 
fied her,  and  in  their  hands  she  has 
been  the  occasion  of  many  a  beautiful 
fiction.  Nor  need  the  gravest  man  be 
ashamed  to  appear  taken  with  such 
a  phenomenon,  since"  (mark  you, 
Josey),  "  since  it  may  become  the  sub- 
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^ect  of  philosophical  or  mathematiud  what  joa  have  to  answer  for,  between 

inquiries."    "  Straoge  aon,"  went  on  jon,"  aaii  be,  huteniDg  through  the 

Fane,  "  that  to  this  old  gentiemao,  a  garden,  ont  of  the  gate,  and  down 

lover  of  nature,  it  Bhoold  appear  that  the  road,  with  his  sorplice  streaming 

nature  was  made  for   sdence,    not  behind  bim  as  if  be  were  the  bearer 

science  for  nature;   that  he  ^ould  of  a  flag  of  trace, 

fancf  hia  partiality  for  baving  bis  "It'a  one  body's  work  to  look  after 

imagination  stirred  hj  echo  needed  a  him,"  said  Jenn^er,  as  ebe  re-entered 

scientiSc  escnso  I"  thehonae. 

"But  that  was  only  his  printed  "Come,  Jnley,"  said  Lad^  Lee, 

and  published  opiniao,"  said  Lady  finding  hersolf  left  alone  with  the 

Lee,    who    listened    with    mterest.  Captain,  bowing  to  whom  she  took 

"  TroBt  mo  hia  private  one  was  very  ber  depiirture, 

different,  and,  often  when  shouting  Fauc  looked   at  his  wati;li,    and, 

like  a  schoolboy  to  wake  an  echo,  the  Hading  bis  presence  would  shortly  be 

idea  that  pleased  him  was  neitUer  reqaircd  on  parade,  went  to  the  atuble. 

mathematical  nor  philosophical,  but  saddled  his  horse,  and  walked  down 

poetical — that  of  an  inviaible  inbabi-  tbe  road  leading  iiim  by  the  bridle, 

tant  of  the  solitude."  And  as  his  homeward  road  was  thi: 

"  Good  I "  said  the  Corate,  mbbiug  same  as  Lady  Lee's,  and  as  he  walk- 
bis  hands  esultingly.  "  Ah,  yon  ed  faster  than  she  and  Julius,  he,  in 
shall  find  no  boy's  play  here,  Uar-  the  natural  course  of  things,  overtook 
ham.  But  the  truth  is,  that  natu-  them,  audsiackeucdhiapncetothcirs, 
raliats  are  sometimes  matter-of-fact  and  tbe  subject  of  tbe  conversation 
people,  incapable  of  seeing  a  double  be  then  opened  was  one  in  which 
meaning  in  the  great  book  they  stady,  they  had  common  interest  — their 
and  in  talking  to  them  we  must  use  friend  tbe  Curate.  Presently  Julius, 
their  language.  White  was  writing  becoming  clamorous  for  a  ride,  was 
to  some  ntilitarian  friend,  who  could  lit^ed  into  the  saddle.  There  was  no 
better  understand  bis  sympathy  with  such  thing  as  preseiTing  a  cold  de- 


science  than  witb  nature.    And  if— 


]  frank,  easy,  and 


The  Curate  paused  abruptly,  for  he     clever  as  Fane  —  and  her  ladyship 


became  aware  that  Jennifer 
standing  at  alittle  distance  from  liijn, 
with  an  expression  primmer  even 
than  usual,  and  holding  hia  am-plicc 
thrown  over  her  arm.  "  What  is  it, 
MrsGi-eene?" 

"  There's  a  couple  that  was  to  Lave 
been  married  at  ten,  sir — and  now  it's 
half-past^— the  clerk's  come  to  say 
they're  waiting,"  answered  Jennifer. 

"  Bless  me  I "  cried  the  Cnrafe?,  "  ' 


foond  lierself  gradually  forgetting  tho 
origin  of  their  acquaintance,  coavere- 
ing  with  bim  nearly  as  freely  as  with 
tbe  Curate ;  and  she  felt  almost  sorry 
when  they  balled  at  the  lodge-gate  of 
tbe  Heronry,  and  Jnlins  being  with 
some  trifling  resistance  dismounted, 
Fane  got  into  the  saddle,  took  his 
leave,  and  they  separated.  After 
riding  a  short  distance,  he  turned  and 
looked  back.     Lady  Lee,  I "" 


bad  forgotten  all  about  it;    quick,  loobingback,  perbapsaftcr  Julius, for, 

goodHdrs  Greene"  (as  Jenniferhelpcd  immcduitcly  calling  to  the    boy  to 

bim  on  with  tbe  sorpUce,  looking  all  come  along  and  not  be  troublesome, 

tho  time  as  resentful  as  if  it  were  her  she  walked  onward  to  tbe  house,  and 

wedding  that  was  delayed).  "Tousec  the  trees  hid  her  from  his  sight. 
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TWEKTT  YSABS  IN  THE  FHILIPFIKS  I6LAND0, 


Here  is  a  carious  book,  of  a  kind 
not  often  met  with.  It  relates  to  a 
colony  of  which  less  is  known  and 
heard,  in  Europe  and  ont  of  Spain, 
than  of  almost  any  other  belonging  to 
a  European  power.  The  remote  posi- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  and  the  slight 
interest  generally  attached  to  them, 
have  checked  the  ardour  even  of 
that  inquisitive  race  of  travellers  who 
seek  by  preference  the  least  explored 
regions  of  the  earth*s  surface.  And 
Spaniards  and  Creoles,  by  nature  in- 
dolent and  unobservant,  trouble  them- 
selves little  with  the  writing  of  books. 
The  author  of  the  one  before  us  is  an 
adventurous  Frenchman,  of  quick  in- 
telligence and  warm  feelings,  who  has 
seen  and  sufiered  much,  and  who 
mingles  with  a  description  of  scenes 
and  tribes  almost  unknown  to  the 
world,  an  interesting,  and  often  an 
affecting  narrative  of  his  own  cares 
and  sorrows.  lie  writes  with  the  most 
uncultivated  simplicity.  No  portion 
of  the  success  which  his  volume  can 
hardly  fail  to  secure,  can  be  attri- 
buteu  to  the  factitious  graces  of  style. 
His  extreme  naturalness,  perhaps, 
serves  him  better  than  would  have 
done  any  more  ambitious  attempt. 
It  harmonises  excellently  with  the 
character  of  his  adventures,  and  the 
freshness  of  his  subject. 

Of  all  arts,  trades,  and  professions, 
the  most  uuivcrsally  applicable  and 
available  is  unquestionably  that  of 
medicine.  Amongst  its  professors  in 
England,  and  especially  amongst  their 
junior  portion,  complaints  are  frequent 
of  the  scarcity  of  sick,  the  fewness  of 
fees,  the  excess  of  doctors.  Our  ad- 
vice to  those  impatient  disciples  of 
Galen,  who  fret  and  chafe  under  the 
long  fecless  probation  which  inva- 
riably precedes  fame  and  wealth, 
but  which  these  by  no  means  in- 
variably succeed,  is  to  get  ready  a 
compact  kit,  a  bright  lancet,  and  a 
well- filled  medicine  chest,  and  to  be- 
take themselves  to  one  of  the  nume- 
rous lands  where  an  English  or  a 
French  doctor  is  prized,  pampered. 


and,  above  all,  paid.  Wfaltheraoerer 
he  goes,  the  doctor  may  reckon  on  • 
good  reception.  In  the  Indian  hunt- 
ing lodge  or  the  Bedonin  tenl,  bv  the 
gold-gully  of  the  lawless  Far- West, 
or  amidst  the  fierce  tribes  of  the  dis- 
tant East,  the  man  will  seldom  meet 
injury  or  offence  who  brings  relief  to 
suffering  humanity.  So  long  as  sick- 
ness and  infirmity  are  the  allotted 
burthen  of  our  race,  he  mar  make 
pretty  sure  pf  a  welcome.  A  chancery 
barrister,  however  learned  and  aGnte, 
would  be  but  moderately  useful  in  the 
desert  or  the  backwoods ;  a  dignitary 
of  the  church,  however  pious  and 
eloquent,  might  have  a  better  chance, 
amongst  Arabs  and  cannibals,  of  being 
knocked  on  the  head  than  listened  to, 
of  being  eaten  than  of  getting  any- 
thing to  eat.  But  the  man  of  pills 
and  bistourys  is  at  once  appreciated. 
Such,  perhaps,  was  the  reflection  that 
induced  the  author  of  the  book  before 
us  to  choose  medicine  as  his  pro- 
fession. 

M.  do  la  Gironi^re  begins  his  nar- 
rative in  an  abrupt,  old-fashioned 
way,  which  carries  one  back  to  the 
days  of  Defoe  and  his  imitators. 

"  My  father  was  bom  at  Nantes,** 
he  says,  "  and  held  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  regiment  of  Auvergne. 
The  Revolution  lost  him  his  commis- 
sion and  his  fortune,  and  left  him  for 
sole  remaining  resource  a  little  pro- 
perty called  La  Planche^  belonging  to 
my  mother,  and  situate  at  two  leagues 
from  Nantes,  in  the  parish  of  Yer- 
toux. 

^^  At  the  beginning  of  the  Empire 
he  wished  to  take  ser>'ice  again ;  but, 
at  that  period,  his  name  was  an  ob- 
stacle, and  he  failed  in  every  attempt 
to  obtain  even  lieutenant's  rank.  Al- 
most without  the  means  of  existence, 
he  retired  to  La  Plancfie  with  his 
family.  There  he  lived  for  some 
years,  suffering  the  grief  and  many 
annoyances  occasioned  him  by  the 
sudden  change  from  opulence  to  necdi- 
ness,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  sup- 
plying all  the  wants  of  his  numerous 
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fitmilf.    A  short  illness  terminated  of  danger,  that  I  was  ulwajs  rea^l;  (o 

hiB  sod  existence,  and  bis    mortal  put  mjseir  forward  ytben  tlicro  waa 

remaiDB  were  laid  in  tlic  cemetery  at  an  enciny  to  ftgbt,  or  a  peril  to  be  in- 

Vertouz.    Mr  mottier,  a  pattern  of  currcd." 

courage  and  devotcdnesa,  remained  a  Not  to  manj  men,  cerlainlj,  are  bo 

widov  with  eix  cliildrcn,  two  girls  many  opportiiuities  alToided  of  grati- 

and  four  boya ;  she  cantiDued  to  live  Tying  a  passion  for  peril  and  advcn- 

in  the  cottntry,  and  herself  gave  us  tore,  as  there  Lave  been  to  M.  de  la 

the  firat  elements  of  inslructioD."  Gironiero,    The  flrat  soon  occnrred. 

An  ont-of-door  life,  ilie  frcsb  eea-  He  had  been  but  a  short  time  at 

aie  of  Brittany,  abundance  of  violent  Caviie,  when  the  cholera  broke  ont 

exercise,    combined  to  harden    and  and  qnickly  spread  over  tbe  entire 

Btrengthcn  tbe  body  of  Faal  de  la  island.     Its  ravages  were  terrible ; 

Gironitre,  and  to  (lualify  him  to  en-  the  Indians,  cspecjaily,  were  swept 

counter  the  perils  sod  advculorea  to  oft'  by  UiooGaDds;  day  and  night  iho 

which  he  was  subsequently  eztposed.  dcatb-carta  were  in  tbe  eirccts.    In 

As  a  mere  child,  b<:  daily  walked  his  their  terror  and  despair,  (he  Indians 

foor  leagnea    to  and  from  Nantea,  imagined  that  Ibo  Ibreigncrs  bad  poi- 

ffherc  he  went  to  school,  and  where  sODcd  the  rivers  and  fountains,  with 

he  afterwards  studied  at  iho  Hotel  intent  to  destroy  tbe  native  popnla- 

Dieu,  and  passed   at  an  unusually  tion  and  seize  the  Philippines.    Tiie 

early    age  his  examination  aa  snr-  consequence  of  this  belief  was  a  ter- 

geon.      Twenty-four  hours  after  he  rible  massacre  at  Manilla    and    at 

bad  received  hia  diploma,  be  offered  Caviie.    The  captain  of  the  Cuhi- 

his  services  to  tbe  consignee  of  a  vstor  was  one  of  the  first  victims, 

vessel  then  fitting  ont  for  the  East  Almost  all  tbe  French    in  Manilla 

Indies.    He  agreed  for  a  very  mode-  were  assassinated,  and  their  houses 

rate  salary,  and  made  the  voyage,  pillaged  and  devastated.    One  alone 

In  a  year  be  was  back  at  Nantes,  escaped— a  captain  of  a  ship,  named 

He  made  two  other  similar  voyages,  Gautrin,  now  alive  and  in  Taris.  His 

before  embarking,  in  the  autumn  of  courage  and  muscular  strength  saved 

1819,  onboardtheCnliivalor,  acraay  bin).    After  seeing  one  of  his  friends 

old  ship,  commanded  by  an  old  cap-  pitilesfly  cut  to  pieces,  he  threw  bira- 

tain,  long  ashore,  ai)d  bound  fur  Ma-  self  head  foremost  amongst  tbe  mnr- 

nilla,  at  wbicb  they  were  eigbt  months  derers,  his  fists  fur  sole  defence,  and 

in    arriving.     The    Cultivator    cast  made  bis  way  through  them,  receiv- 

anchor  near  tbe  little  town  of  Cavite,  ing,  on  his  passage,  tliree  sabre-cnla 

where  M.  de  la  Gironierc  engaged  a  and  a  lauce-thmst.    At  Cavite,  M. 

lodging,  having  obtained  permission  de  la  GironJ6re  was  pursued,  but  bad 

to  reside  on  shore.  tine  to  jump  Into  a  boat  and  take 

"To  make  np  for  my  long  inac-  refugeooboardtbeCultivator.  Thence 

tivity  on  board  abip,  I  eagerly  en-  he  was  summoned  to  an  American 

gaged  in  my  favourite  exercises,  ex-  vessel,  whose  male  had   jnst  been 

ploring  the  country  in  all  dircctians  stabbed  upon  his  own  deck  by  cns- 

witb    my    gnn    upon   my  shoulder,  tom-houso  guards.     He  bad  scarcely 

Taking  for  a  guide  the  fti'st  Indian  dressed  the  wound,  when  he  learned 

whom  I  met,  I  made  lung  excursions,  that  the  captain  of  a  Marseilles  ves- 

Icss  occupied  in  shooting  than  in  ad-  ael  waa  on  shore,  and  that  perhaps 

miring  the  magniliccnt  scenery.    I  there  still  waa  a  possibility  of  saving 

knew  a  little  Spanish,  and  soon  ac-  him.     M.   de  la  Gironi^re  bravely 

quired  a  few  Tagaloc  words.  Whether  volunteered  llie  attempt.     He  went 

it  was  for  excitement's  sake,  or  from  ashore  alone,  in  a  boat  which  he 

a  vagne  desire  of  braving  danger,  I  ordered  Iho  rowers  to  keep  at  a  short 

know  not,  but  I  was  particnlarly  fond  distance  from  sbore.     "  On  reach- 

of  wandering  in  Kmote  places,  said  ing,"  be  says,  "  a  small  square  called 

to  be  frequented  by  robbers.    With  /"ufrfo  Boja,  I  observed  a  group  of 

these  I  occasionally   fell  in,   but  the  three  or  fonr  hundred  Indians.    I  had 

sight  of  my  gnn  kept  them  in  check,  a  presentiment  that  it  was  in  ilint 

I  may  say  with  triiih  that  at  that  direction  I  ought  to  prosecute  my 

period  of  my  life  I  had  so  Uttle  aenae  tcarch.     i  approached,   and  beheld 
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the  tmfortunate  Drouant,  pale  as  a 
corpse.    A  forioos  Indian  was  on  the 

goint  of  plunging  his  kreesc  into  his 
reast ;  I  threw  myself  between  the 
captain  and  the  poignard,  violentlj 
pushing  the  murderer  and  his  in- 
tended victim,  so  as  to  separate  them. 
^KunP  I  cried  in  French,  'a  boat 
awaits  you.'  So  great  was  the  stupe- 
faction of  the  Indians  that  the  cap- 
tain escaped  unpursucd."  M.  de  la 
Gironiere^s  life  seemed  worth  but  little 
at  that  moment.  He  was  surrounded 
by  four  hundred  frantic  and  blood- 
thirsty savages.  Daggers  menaced 
him  on  every  side.  By  audacity  and 
presence  of  mind  he  kept  the  foe  at 
bay  for  a  few  moments,  and  was 
finally  rescued  by  an  Indian  soldier, 
whose  sick  wife  he  had  cured  gratis. 
The  boat  was  doubtless  gone,  so  the 
Doctor  turned  his  steps  towards  his 
lodging,  but  encountered  upon  the 
way  a  numerous  gang  of  workmen 
from  the  arsenal,  armed  with  hatchets 
and  hurrying  to  attack  the  French 
vessels  lying  in  the  bay.  Again  a 
grateful  patient  saved  the  life  of  the 
Doctor,  who  had  scarcely  got  into  his 
room  when  Yang-Fo,  a  Chinese,  who 
kept  a  tea-shop  on  the  ground  floor, 
warned  him  to  depart,  for  that  the 
Indians  were  coming  to  attack.  Fartly 
because  he  knew  not  whither  to  be- 
take himself,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
with  the  idea  that  the  worthy  China- 
man's caution  proceeded  from  appre- 
hensions for  his  tea-chests,  the  Doctor 
decided  to  remain  where  he  was  till 
morning.  It  was  now  dark  night. 
He  barricaded  his  room-door  with 
furniture,  loaded  his  pistols  and 
double-barrelled  gun,  and  put  out  his 
light.  He  waited  thus  for  three  hours, 
struggling  against  sleep,  for,  in  spite 
of  his  critical  position,  fatigue  weighed 
down  his  eyelids.  At  eleven  o'clock 
a  friendly  half-breed  came  to  the  res- 
cue. The  Doctor  got  out  of  a  window 
in  the  roof,  and  descended  into  the 
street  in  rear  of  the  house,  just  as 
the  Indians  assailed  it  in  front.  The 
half-breed  took  him  home  for  the 
night,  and  provided  a  boat  for  him 
to  go  on  board  his  ship.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  leave,  a  letter  was 
put  into  his  hand,  signed  by  the  cap- 
tains of  the  foreign  ships  in  the  bay. 
Fearing  an  attack,  they  were  about  to 
take  a  wider  offing.    Two  of  them 


had  left  on  shore  a  part  of  their  pro- 
yisions,  all  their  tresb  water,   and 
even  their  sails.    They  entreated  M. 
de  la  Gironl^  hi  whose  courage  and 
influence  with  the  natives  thej  evi- 
dently reposed  great  confidence,  to 
send  them  these  indispensable  thln^, 
as  well  as  a  large  sum  of  monej  in 
dollars,  belonging  to  one  of  them. 
Most  men,  in  onr  young  medko*s 
place,  might  have  thought  they  had 
done  enough  in  the  way  of  self-devo- 
tion.   Not  so  he.    He  actually  re- 
turned amongst  the  Indians,   from 
whose  hands  he  had  thrice  so  nar- 
rowly  escaped  with  life,   and,    by 
a  happy  union  of  fearlessness,  firm- 
ness, and  conciliation,  he  not  only 
remained  unscathed  amongst  them, 
but  induced  two  hundred  of  them,  by 
the  promise  of  a  dollar  per  man,  to 
work  under  his  orders,  and  embaric 
the  much-desired  stores.  His  greatest 
difficulty  was  the  transport  of  the 
great  heap  of  dollars  belonging  to 
the  captain  whose  life  he  had  saved. 
Had  the  Indians  got  scent  of  them, 
the  temptation  would  have  been  far 
too  strong  for  thehr  virtue.    M.  de  la 
6uroni6re  adopted  the  plan  of  filling 
his  pockets  and  going  on  board  the 
boat,  where,  hidden  by  the  sailors,  he 
most  gingerly  emptied  them,  almost 
coin  by  coin,  lest  the  Indians  should 
hear  the  gmgling  of  the  silver.    After 
twenty  Journeys  between  house  and 
boat,  the  money  was  all  in  safety. 
Whilst  transporting  the  sails  on  board, 
the  Doctor's  life  was  agaui  in  immi- 
nent peril.     A  few  days  before  the 
massacre,  a  French  sailor,  who  was 
working  as  sailmaker,  had  died  of  the 
ch9lera.    His  comrades  took  fright, 
wrapped  the  body  in  a  sail,  and  hur- 
ried on  board  their  ship.    This  body 
the  Indians  now  discovered.    It  was 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction.    Terrified 
at  first,  their  terror  soon  changed  to 
fury.     "Your  friends,"  they  cried, 
*^  have  left  this  corpse  here,  on  pur- 
pose that  it  might  poison  the  air,  and 
increase  the  violence  of  the  epidemic" 
And  once  more  they  handled  their 
kreeses,  and  were  about  to  assail  the 
Doctor.     Once   more   his   coolness 
saved  him.    "  What,"  he  cried,  "you 
are  afraid  of  a  poor  devil  dead  of  the 
cholera  I   I  will  soon  rid  you  of  him." 
And,  although  hiwardly  shudderinff, 
he  wrapped  the  corpse  in  a  little  sau, 
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carried  it  down  to  the  beach,  and  had  perty,  in  short— he  intrnsted  himself 
itbniicd.  It  was  a  buay  and  agitating  to  the  gnidance  of  hia  new  friend. 
day,  but  at  last  the  work  was  com-  The  Indian's  little  dwelling  was  de- 
pleted, and  at  nightfall  the  Doctor  ligbtfnny  silnated,  in  the  cool  shadow 
retuned  to  the  Caltivator,  towing,  at  of  the  palm,  and  of  the  Yang- Yang, 
the  Btern  of  his  boat,  a  dozen  caska  a  large  tree  whose  flowers  spread 
of  froah  water,  and  completely  worn  aronnd  a  delioioos  perfume.  Two 
out  by  fatigue,  excitement,  and  want  charming  Indian  girls  were  the  Eves 
of  food  —  for  he  bad  eaten  nothing  of  this  terrestrial  paradise,  where  the 
since  the  previous  day.  He  tella  hia  young  Frenchman  met  with  the  nt- 
adventares  with  a  simplicity  and  most  Itindness  and  hospilality.  He 
modesty  which  cany  conviction  of  passed  three  weeks  there,  Unnting  and 
their  truth,  llis  Lei'oic  exertions  and  shooting.  Tlien  came  a  summons  to 
self-devotion  were  but  poorly  re-  his  ship,  which  was  about  to  sail. 
warded.  He  had  lost  nearly  every-  The  messenger  had  lingered,  and  the 
thing  be  possessed,  in  the  pillage  of  missive  was  already  several  days  old. 
his  lodgiDgB  at  Cftvite,  including  a  Making  a  present  of  his  gun  to  his 
small  ventare  of  merchandise,  in  kind  host,  the  wanderer  unwillingly 
which  he  had  invested  the  savings  of  quitted  the  pleasant  shade  of  the 
hia  previona  voyages.  He  had  but  Yang-Yangs,  and  the  esbilarating 
the  clothes  he  stood  in,  a  few  old  pursuit  of  the  deer,  and  hastened  to 
thin^  which  lie  could  only  wear  on  Manilla.  The  Cultivator  had  sailed, 
twaro,  and  thiriy-two  dollars.  The  In  the  far  distance  he  beheld  her, 
two  E^«nch  captains  he  had  so  greatly  moving  sluggishly  before  a  gentle 
served,  do  not  appeal'  to  have  shown  breeze,  towards  the  esit  from  the  bay. 
themselves  substantially  gralcfut ;  and  If  the  breeze  did  not  freshen,  the 
an  English  captain,  who  owed  bun  a  Indian  boatmen  said  it  was  possible 
hundred  dollars — to  fetch  which  he  to  overtake  the  ship.  But  they  de- 
rowed  to  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  a  manded  twelve  dollnrs  to  moke  the 
distance  often  leagues  from  Cavite —  attempt.  M.  de  la  Gironiere  had  but 
langhed  in  hia  face  and  denied  tbo  twenty -five  remaining.  What  would 
debt.  ToDth,  self- con  Gdence,  and  a  become  of  him,  In  this  remote  colony, 
good  conscience,  arc  apt  to  be  accom-  where  he  knew  no  one,  with  only  thir- 
panied  by  a  light  heart,  and  M.  de  la  teen  dollars,  and  without  other  clothes 
Gironiire,  or  Doctor  Pablo,  as  they  than  the  white  jacket  and  tronsera 
called  him  in  the  Philippines,  by  no  and  striped  shirt  in  which  he  stood, 
means  desponded.  Things  got  qnlet  A  sudden  thought  crossed  his  mind. 
upon  shore,  the  Spanish  authorities  What  if  he  were  to  remain  at  Manilla 
had  taken  tnrdy  steps  to  prevent  the  and  practise  his  profession  ?  Young 
recurrence  of  disorder,  and  the  priests  and  inexperienced  though  he  was,  ho 
at  Cavite  hid  been  so  obliging  as  to  ventured  to  think  himself  the  best 
launch  a  [lublio  excommnnicalion  physician  and  snrgeon  the  Philippines 
against  all  who  had  attempted  the  then  could  boast.  He  turned  his  back 
life  of  the  French  doctor.  The  only  to  tbo  ship,  and  walked  briskly  into 
medical  man  in  the  place,  his  services  Manilla. 

y^ere  greatly  prized.     Now  that  he  Manilla  and  its  snhnrbs  have  a 

had  returned  ou  board,  the  sick  were  population  of  about  one  hnndred  and 

again  obliged  to  content  them  with  lifty  thousand  soals,  of  which  Span- 

tlic  hazar^us  prescriptions  of  Indian  lards  and  creolea  form  bat  a  tenth 

sorcerers.     M.  de  la  Gironiere  was  part.  The  remainder  are  Tagaiocs  (the 

thinking  of  returning  to  land,  when  Indians),  half-breeds,  and  Chinese. 

an  Indian,  whom  be  had  sometimes  Tbo  town  is  divided  into  two  sections, 

met  in  his  sliooting  escarsions,  came  the  military  and  the  mercantile.    Tlio 

off  in  a  skiff  to  invite  him  to  spend  latter  is  the  snburb.      The  former, 

some  time  with  him  at  his  house,  ten  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  has  the  sea 

leagues  from  Cavite,  near  the  moun-  on  one  side  of  it,  and,  upon  another 

tains  of  Marigoodou.   The  temptation  side,  avast  plain,  where  the  troops 

of  sport  waa  irresistible.   Taking  with  are  e.^ercised,  and  where,  each  night, 

him  his  donble-baiTelled  gun  and  his  the  indolent  Creoles,  lazily  extended 

thirty-two  dollars  —  his  entire  pro-  iu  their  carriages,  repair  to  exhibit 
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their  elegant  dresses,  and  to  inhale 
the  sea-breezes.  It  is  the  Hjde  Park 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  On  an- 
other side  the  military  town  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  trading  town  hy  the 
river  Pasig,  along  which,  all  the  day 
long,  float  boats  laden  with  merchan- 
dise, and  charminpT  gondolas,  convey- 
ing idlers  to  difforent  parts  of  the 
Bubnrb,  or  to  visit  the  ships  in  the 
bay. 

inhabited  principally  by  Spanish 
oflicials,  the  aspect  of  the  military 
town  is  dall  and  monotonous ;  the 
streets  run  in  straight  lines,  and  have 
very  wide  granite  footpaths.  The 
carriage-way  is  carefully  macadam- 
ised. The  inhabitants  arc  so  effemi- 
nate, that  they  conld  not  endnrc  the 
noise  of  carriages  npon  pavement. 
The  spacious  houses — palaces  in  size 
— are  built  in  a  particular  manner, 
calculated  to  resist  earthquakes  and 
hurricanes,  so  frequent  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  They  have  none  of  them 
more  than  one  storey  above  the  ground- 
floor.  That  storey,  where  the  family 
usually  live,  is  surrounded  by  a  wide 
gallery,  which  may  be  shut  or  opened 
at  will  by  means  of  large  sliding 
panels,  with  panes  of  very  thin  mother- 
o*-pearl  instead  of  glass.  The  mothcr- 
o*-pearl  permits  the  passage  of  light 
whilst  excluding  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Biilondoc,  the  suburb  or  mercantile 
town,  has  much  more  life  and  gaiety. 
It  is  traversed  by  numerous  canals, 
crowded  with  gondolas,  and  with  l>oats 
of  many  kinds,  and  is  the  residence  of 
.  the  rich  merchants  —  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, Indian,  Chinese,  and  hnlf-breed. 
Simple  in  their  exterior,  the  houses 
contain  the  most  costly  inventions  of 
English  and  Indian  luxury.  All  those 
which  stand  upon  tlio  river's  brink 
have  landing-places,  where  to  take 
boat,  and  "little  bamboo  palaces," 
serving  as  bathing- ho  uses,  greatly 
resorted  to  as  a  relief  from  the  over- 
powering heat.  The  rich  half-breeds 
give  balls  and  entertainments  that  are 
celebrated  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Philippines.  The  dances  arc  Indian 
and  Spanish,  the  fandango  and  bolero 
alternate  with  waltz  and  quadrille. 
The  gambling-rooms  are  thronged, 
and  merchants  have  been  known  to 
win  or  lose  ten  thousand  pounds  in  a 
night.  The  half-breeds,  Indians,  and 
Chinese    have  a  great   passion   for 
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cock-fighting.  **  I  hare  seen,**  sajs 
M.  do  la  GiroDi^re,  ''  40,000  frtBCS 
betted  upon  a  cock  which  had  coat 
4000  (£160);  in  a  few  minutes  this 
costly  champion  fell,  stmck  dead  1^ 
his  antagonist." 

M.  de  la  Gironi6re  continnes  for 
some  pages  an  extremely  interesting 
and  lively  account  of  Manilla,  its  cus- 
toms and  its  people,  expatiating  par- 
ticnlariy  npon  the  beantj  of  the  half- 
breed  women  (Chinese  -  Tagal  and 
Spanish-Tagal) ;  but,  although  greatly  ^ 
tempted  to  dwell  npon  and  extract 
from  this  early  portion  of  his  book, 
we  are  obliged  to  pass  over  it,  in  order 
to  trace  his  own  adventures,  and  to 
progress  to  the  more  completely  novel 
and  extraordinary  matter  which  is 
found  in  its  latter  pages.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  scanty  nature 
of  his  wardrobe.  Before  commencing 
practice,  it  was  indispensable  to  in- 
crease it.  He  fell  in  with  a  young 
European  doctor,  who,  like  himsdf, 
had  intended  settling  at  Manilla,  but 
who  was  compelled,  by  family  affairs, 
to  return  to  Europe.  From  him  he 
purchased,  for  twenty-four  dollars,  a 
coat  in  tolerably  good  condition,  al- 
though considerably  too  long  and  too 
large  for  him,  and  six  lancets.  With 
a  single  dollar  in  his  pocket,  M.  de  la 
Gironi^re  wandered  about  the  town, 
considering  what  he  should  do  to  live, 
and  how  ho  should  obtain  patients, 
when  a  brilliant  idea  shot  athwart  his 
brain.  He  had  heard  of  a  certain 
Spanish  captain,  Don  Juan  Porras  by 
name,  whom  an  accident  had  nearly 
blinded.  He  determined  to  seek  him 
out  and  offer  his  services.  After  in- 
quiring his  address  at  fifty  places,  he 
at  last  obtained  it  at  the  barracks. 
A  soldier  guided  him  to  the  captain's 
dwelling.  It  was  after  nightfall. 
What  ensued  is  told  with  a  kind  of 
Gil  Bias-like  naJvet^^  which  tempts 
us  to  a  short  extract,  after  which  we 
must  positively  hurry  on  to  Jala- Jala. 

'^  Don  Juan  Porras  was  an  Anda- 
lusian,  a  good  man,  and  of  an  ex- 
tremely cheerful  disposition.  I  found 
him  with  his  head  wrapped  in  a 
Madras  handkerchief,  busied  in  flu- 
tening  on  two  enormons  poultices 
which  completely  covered  his  eyes. 

'' '  Sefior  Capitan,'  I  said,  '  I  am  a 
physician  and  learned  oculist :  I  have 
come  hither  to  take  care  of  you,  and 
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I  am  follj  convinced  that  I  shall  care 
you.' 

**  ^  Bastal^  (enough  said)  was  his 
answer.  ^  All  the  physicians  in  Man« 
ilia  are  asses.' 

^^This  more  than  sceptical  reply 
did  not  discourage  me.  I  resolved  to 
turn  it  to  account.  '  My  opinion  is 
precisely  the  same  as  ^ourSf'  I 
promptly  answered,  *and  it  is  because 
I  am  very  strongly  convinced  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  native  doctors,  that 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  come  and 
practise  in  the  Philippines.' 

"  ^  Of  what  nation  are  you,  sir?' 
inquired  the  captain. 

*^  ^  I  am  a  Frenchman.' 

**  ^  A  French  physician  1 '  cried  Don 
Juan.  ^Ahl  that  is  quite  another 
matter ;  I  ask  your  pardon  for  having 
spoken  so  irreverently  of  men  of  your 
art.  A  French  physician!  I  put 
myself  entirely  into  your  hands :  take 
my  eyes,  Sctior  Medico,  and  do  what 
you  will  with  them.' 

^^The  conversation  was  taking  a 
favourable  turn.  I  hastened  to  broach 
the  principal  question. 

"  *  Your  eyes  are  very  bad,  Sefior 
Capitan ; '  said  I.  ^  To  accomplish  a 
8i>€cdy  cure,  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy 
that  I  should  never  quit  you  for  a 
moment.' 

''  *•  Would  you  consent  to  come  and 
pass  some  time  with  me,  doctor? ' 

^'  Here  was  the  principid  question 
resolved. 

''  ^  I  consent !  *  replied  I,  ^  bat  upon 
one  condition;  namely,  that  I  shall 
pay  you  for  my  board  and  lodging.' 

'' '  That  shall  not  part  oa,  yoa  are 
free  to  do  so,'  said  the  worthy  man ; 
*  aud  so  the  matter  is  settled.  I  have 
a  uice  room  and  a  good  bed  all  ready, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  for 
your  baggage.   I  will  call  my  servant* 

'The  terrible  word  ^bagnigo' 
mounded  in  mv  ears  like  a  kndfl.  I 
cu^t  a  melancholy  look  at  the  crown 
of  my  hat  (my  only  portmantean), 
uithiu  which  were  depoaited  all  mj 
cKtthes— consisting  of  the  litUe  white 
jacket— aud  I  feared  Don  Joan  woold 
take  me  for  some  ninawaj  Bailor, 
trying  to  dupe  him.  There  was  no 
retreat,  so  1  mustered  mj  conrafa 
and  briefly  related  my  sad  poaltkiii, 
addiug  that  I  cookl  not  pay ibrmj 
board  and  lodging  natll  the  cn4  w 
the  month— if  I  was  so  fortinate  u 


to  find  some  patients.  Don  Joan 
Porras  listened  to  me  very  quietly. 
When  my  tale  was  told,  he  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh,  which  made  me  shiver 
from  head  to  foot 

'''Weill'  cried  he,  'I  am  weU 
pleased  it  should  be  so ;  yon  are  poor, 
so  yon  will  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  my  malady,  and  a  greater  interest 
in  curing  me.  What  think  yon  of  the 
syllo^m?' 

" 'It  la  excellent,  SeQor  Ciwitan, 
and  before  long  yon  will  find,  I  nope, 
that  I  am  not  the  man  to  compronuse 
so  distinguished  a  logician  aa  yonrselfl 
To-morrow  mommg  I  will  examine 
your  eyes,  and  I  wUl  not  leave  you 
till  I  have  radically  cured  them.' 

"  We  talked  for  some  time  longer 
in  this  Joyous  stndn,  after  which  I  re*^ 
tired  to  my  chamber,  where  the  most 
delightful  dreams  visited  my  pillow.'* 

On  examination,  the  Doctor  found 
one  of  Don  Juan's  eyes  in  so  terrible 
a  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move it.  The  captain  conrageooshr 
sabuAitted  to  the  operation,  whica 
was  completely  soeeeasftiL  In  alz 
weeks  the  other  eye  was  aa  sonnd  aa 
it  ever  had  been.  Still,  to  his  oca- 
list's  great  regret,  he  wonld  not  leave 
the  house.  M.  de  la  Gironike  reckon- 
ed  on  his  patient's  reappearance  in 
public  for  fame  land  fortune.  It 
could  not  fail  to  produce  an  immense 
sensation,  and  stamp  him  as  the  first 
doctor  in  the  FhUipphies.  One  d«r 
he  ventured  to  toach  upon  thia  delf- 
cate  topic 

'"Sefior  Capitan,*  said  I,  *what 
are  yon  thinking  aboat,  to  remabi.thaa 
shnt  np  between  four  walla,  and  why 
do  yon  not  resome  Tonr  old  habita? 
Yoa  maat  go  and  viait  your  firienda, 
yoor  acqaratancea'— 

«' '  Doctor,'  interrapted  Don  Jnaa, 
'how  can  I  ahow  myself  in  pablio 
with  an  eye  the  lesa?  When  I  paaa 
along  the  street,  all  the  women  wiU 
aiO^ :  There  goes  Don  Jnaa  the  one- 
eyed.  No,  no,  before  I  kave  tbe 
hooae  yoa  maat  get  me  an  artificial 
eye  from  Paris.* 

"'Toadont  mean  that?  Itwoold 
be  eighteen  montha  b^we  the  eye 
arrived.* 

'"Then  here  goea  Ibr  elglite«i 
noDtha*  aeclo8loo2^aaid  Don  Joan. 

•a  perristad  m  ipwarda  of  an 
teoTi  bit  tte  oeplalB  wonU  nel  UMA 
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to  reason,  llo  can*led  his  coquetry 
so  far  that,  although  I  had  covered 
the  empty  orbit  with  black  silk,  he 
had  hid  shatters  closed  whenever 
visitors  came.  So  that,  as  they 
always  found  him  in  the  dark,  none 
would  credit  his  cure." 

This  state  of  things  was  intolerable 
to  the  Doctor,  who  conld  not  afford  to 
wait  eighteen  months  for  a  practice. 
So  he  resolved  to  make  an  eye  him- 
self, got  some  pieces  of  glass  and  a 
tube,  and  after  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts, at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  perfect  form  of  an  eye.  This  had 
to  be  coloured  to  match  its  fellow,  so 
lie  sent  for  a  poor  coach-painter,  who 
painted  a  pretty  fair  imitation  of  Don 
Juan's  remaining  ogle.  A  goldsmith 
made  a  little  silver  globe,  which  fitted 
within  the  glass  one,  to  preserve  the 
paint  from  the  tears.  In  short,  after 
a  week's  toil,  the  counterfeit  was  com- 
plete and  placed  in  the  socket.  Don 
Juan  found  it  a  little  Inconvenient  at 
first,  but  his  leech  assured  him  he 
would  get  used  to  it,  and,  after  putting 
on  spectacles,  he  was  so  satisfied  with 
his  reflection  in  the  glass,  that  he  re- 
solved to  go  out  and  pay  visits  the 
venr  next  day.  Just  as  the  Doctor 
had  foreseen,  this  sudden  sortie  made 
a  prodigious  sensation,  and  soon  all 
Manilla  was  talking  of  the  Seilor  Don 
Pablo,  the  great  French  physician  and 
wonderfully  skilful  oculist.  Patients 
came  trooping  in;  several  successful 
operations  for  cataract  confirmed  and 
increased  his  reputation,  and  in  a  few 
days  ho  fouud  himself  raised  from 
penury  to  opulence.  He  had  a  car- 
riage and  four  horses  in  his  stable, 
but,  out  of  gratitude,  he  would  not 
leave  the  house  of  Don  Juan,  who 
kept  him  company  during  his  scanty 
leisure,  and  amused  him  with  tales  of 
his  campaigns  and  love-  affairs.  After 
six  months'  residence  with  the  one- 
eyed  captain,  this  most  fortunate 
Frenchman  married  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest women  in  Manilla  —  a  mar- 
chioness— a  widow,  nineteen  years  of 
ago,  and  the  possessor  of  a  large  for- 
tune, the  greater  part  of  which  con- 
sisted of  property  in  Mexico.  It  was 
agreed  between  M.  do  la  Gironi6re 
and  his  bride  that,  as  soon  as  this  for- 
tune could  be  realised,  they  would  go 
to  France,  and  they  awaited  with  im- 
patience the  arrival  of  the  galleons 


that  trade  between  Acapnloo  and 
Manilla.  In  the  meanwhile  the  colo- 
nial government  conferred  npon  tiie 
Doctor  two  appointments  as  snrigeon 
of  regiments.  Everything  smiled 
npon  him,  and  he  doubted  not  the 
duration  of  the  vein  of  good  fortune, 
when  one  evening  the  vessels  fit>m 
Acapulco  were  telegraphed.  They 
should  have  brought  the  fortune  of  the 
marchioness  de  ku  SaRnas^  amonnt- 
ing  to  the  agreeable  sum  of  £28,000 
sterling.  They  bronght  not  a  sinrie 
piastre.  The  reason  was  this:  An 
enormous  sum  in  dollars,  indadhag 
the  marchioness's  fortune,  had  been 
sent  from  Mexico  to  the  coast  nnder 
escort  of  a  regiment  of  the  line  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Ytnrbide.  Civfl 
war  was  then,  as  usual,  raging  in 
Mexico.  Yturbide  appropriaied  the 
specie,  and  took  his  regiment  over  to 
the  enemy.  It  will  1^  remembmd 
that  he  afterwards  had  himself  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  Mexico,  and  was 
finally  driven  firom  power,  and  shot. 
This  was  all  the  reparation  M.  and 
Madame  de  la  Gironiere  ever  obtained 
for  the  loss  of  their  fbrtnne.  It  was 
now  impossible  to  go  to  Fnmoe.  In 
Manilla,  the  Doctor^s  practice  and  the 
revenue  arising  from  various  posts  he 
held  under  government,  enabled  him 
to  live  in  the  costly  and  samptnona 
manner  usual  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 
In  a  few  years  he  might  have  realised 
another  K>rtune,  but  unfortunatelj  an 
eccentric  whim,  which  he  tenna  '*a 
desire  for  unbounded  liber^/'  made 
him  "abandon  all  these  advantages 
for  a  life  made  up  entirely  of  dangers 
and  emotions."  M.  de  la  Ghx>iuke 
was  then  still  quite  a  young  man,  and, 
it  is  evident,  rather  wilfm  than  wise; 
It  was  neck  or  nothing  with  him — 
Paris  or  the  wilderness.  On  the 
slightest  possible  provocation,  he 
threw  up  his  appointments,  rcnoonoed 
his  practice,  and  exchanged  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  the  dty,  and 
the  certainty  of  speedy  fortune,  for 
an  abode  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
backwoods  of  the  Philipphies,  and  for 
the  society  of  Indians  and  wild  beasts. 
The  river Pasig,  which  flows  through 
the  city  of  Manilla,  has  its  source  la 
Bay  Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  thirty 
leagues  across,  containing  one  consi- 
derable island— that  of  Tslem — and 
having  its  shores  indented  by  a  vasl 
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nnmber  of  creeks  and  inlets.  Coast- 
ing the  northern  shore,  and  passing 
through  the  strait  of  Qainaboutasan 
(a  Tagal  word,  signifying  "  that  has 
a  hole  through  it"),  the  traveller  pre- 
sently comes  in  sight  of  the  peninsula 
of  Jala-Jala,  which  stretches  from 
north  to  south  into  the  middle  of  Bay 
Lake.  This  peninsula  is  traversed 
longitudinally  by  a  chain  of  monn- 
tains,  which,  for  the  last  three  leagues 
of  their  extent,  dwindle  into  mere 
hills.  They  are  everywhere  easy  of 
access,  and  abound  in  timber  and  rich 
pasturage.  From  their  summits  and 
tlanks  gush  limpid  streams,  which 
flow  through  the  plain  to  the  lake, 
refreshing  the  vegetation  by  the  way. 
The  abundant  pasturage  renders  Jala- 
Jala  the  district,  in  the  entire  island 
of  Luzon,  that  most  abounds  in  game 
— deer,  wild  boar,  and  buffalo,  and 
birds  of  countless  kinds.  The  lake 
swarms  with  wild  ducks  and  other 
water-fowl.  Notwithstanding  its  ex- 
tent, and  its  position  within  the  tro- 
pics, Luzon  is  entirely  free  from  car- 
nivorous animals.  On  the  other  hand, 
monstrous  serpents  inhabit  its  forests, 
and  its  waters  are  infested  by  the 
cayman— an  enormous  alligator— of 
which  more  hereafter. 

M.  de  la  Gironi^re  purchased  the 
peninsula  of  Jala- Jala  of  the  coloniid 
government,  and  set  out  to  visit  it. 

"  At  that  period,"  he  says,  "  Jala- 
Jala  was  inhabited  by  a  few  Indians 
of  Malay  descent,  who  lived  in  the 
woods,  and  cultivated  small  nooks  of 
laud.  At  night  they  committed  pira- 
cies upon  the  lake;  and  they  afforded 
asylum  to  all  the  banditti  of  the 
surrounding  provinces.  At  liaoilla, 
the  district  had  been  represented  to 
nie  under  the  gloomiest  colours.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  I  could  not  possibly 
remain  there  long  without  failing 
victim  to  robbers  and  outlaws.  AU 
this,  owing  to  my  adventurons  cha- 
racter, did  but  increase  my  desire  to 
visit  these  men,  who  lived  almost  la 
a  8a V  age  state.  As  soon  as  I  had 
purchased  Jala-Jala,  I  laid  down  for 
myself  a  plan  of  condact  having  for 
its  object  to  win  the  attachment  of 
that  |>ortion  of  its  inhabitants  which 
was  mo»t  to  be  feared.  I  resolved  to 
make  friends  with  the  robbers,  and  to 
that  end  I  felt  that  I  most  appear 
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amongst  them,  not  as  a  sordid  and 
exacting  master,  but  as  a  friend  and 
father.    The  welfare  of  my  enterprise 
depended  enthrely  on  the  first  impres- 
sion I  should  produce  on  these  In- 
dians who  were  now   my  vassals. 
On  landing,  I  walked  along  the  edge 
of  the  lake  to  a  little  hamlet  composed 
of  a  few  huts.    I  was  accompanied 
by  my  faithful  coachman.    We  were 
both  armed  with   double  -  barrelled 
guns,  pistols,  and  sabres.    I  had  pre- 
viously ascertained,  from  some  fisher- 
men, to  which  of  the  Indians  I  ought 
chiefly  to  address  myself.    This  man 
—the  most   respected  amongst  his 
countrymen — was  called,  in  the  Tagal 
tongue,  MabuHn'Tdjo ^  a  surname 
which  may  be  translated  as  the  brave 
and  vaUani.    He  was  a  thorough  bri- 
gand—a real  pirate-chief.    Without 
scruple   or  remorse,   he  was   quite 
capable  of  committing,  in  the  course 
of  a  single  expedition,  a  half-dozen  of 
murders;  but  he  was  brave — and 
bravery  is  a  quality  before  which  all 
primitive  races  respectftilly  bow.   My 
conversation  with  Mabutm-Tajo  was 
not  lonff.    A  few  words  sufficed  to  win 
his  gooa- will,  and  to  render  him  my 
faithful  follower  dnriuff  the  whole  thne 
I  remained  at  Jala- Jala.   Here  is  bow 
I  spoke  to  him : — *  You  are  a  great 
scoundrel,*  I  said ;  '  I  am  the  lord  of 
Jala- Jala.    I  insist  upon  your  chang- 
iuff  your  conduct;  if  you  refuse,  I 
wfil  make  you  expiate  all  your  mis- 
deeds.   I  have  need  of  a  guard ;  give 
me  your  word  of  honour  to  become 
an  honest  man,  and  I  will  make  yott 
my  lieutenant.*     When  I  condiMled 
this  brief  address,  Alila  (that  waa 
the  bandit*!  name)  remained  for  a 
brief  space  witliout  replying.    I  saw 
upon  bis  conntenance  all  tne  marks 
of  profound  reflection.    I  waited  for 
him  to  speak ;  I  was  rather  anxiooi 
to  hear  his  reply.    *  Master,'  be  at 
lut  exclaimed,  offering  me  bis  hand, 
and  putting  one  knee  to  the  ground, 
•  I  will  be  fidthfol  to  you  untU  death.'*^ 
Thus  did  this  amateur  BobinaoB 
Crusoe  And  himsdf  a  man  Friday. 
His  next  care  was  to  reemit  ten  other 
followen.  whom  he  placed  under  th« 
command  of  his  new  Uentenaat.    The 
next  day  he  collected  his  aabjeeU 
around  mm,  gave  orders  for  the  hew- 
ing of  atODO  and  cnttinf  of  wood, 
pitched  w^asL  %  place  to  Ibmid  %  tD- 
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lage,  and  selected  <  site  for  his  own 
dwelling;  then  he  retnraed  to  Ma- 
nilla. The  friendly  governor,  deem* 
ing  his  resignation  to  be  the  resnlt 
of  a  moment  of  pctalance,  had  not 
accepted  it.  He  might  have  retained 
his  places,  and  resumed  his  practice ; 
bat  it  was  all  of  no  use— the  pioneer 
spirit  was  strong  within  him.  He 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  the 
civilised  ^^ fixings"  of  the  luxurious 
city,  but  sighed  after  the  excitement 
of  a  backwoodsman's  life,  and  pre- 
ferred, to  all  the  feasts  and  delicacies 
of  Manilla,  the  savoury  diet  won  by 
strenuous  toil.  His  sole  request  to 
the  governor  was,  that  ho  might  bo 
appointed  to  command  the  whole  of 
the  local  gendarmes  of  the  province 
of  Laguna,  with  permission  to  have  a 
body-guard  of  his  own  formation. 
This  was  at  once  granted,  and  his 
commission  made  out.  His  .  object 
was  to  enforce  his  rule,  and  to  be  able 
to  punish  his  Indians,  if  necessary, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  nearest 
alcalde,  who  lived  at  ten  leagues  from 
his  domain. 

*^  Wishing  to  be  commodiously 
lodged  in  my  new  residence,  I  drew 
out  the  plan  of  my  house.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  first  floor  with  ^vq  bed- 
rooms, a  large  vestibule,  a  spacious 
sitting-room,  a  terrace  and  bath- 
rooms. I  contracted  for  its  construc- 
tion with  a  mason  and  carpenter,  and 
then  I  set  out  again  for  Jala- Jala, 
taking  with  me  arms  and  uniforms 
for  my  guard.    On  my  arrival,  I  was 

i'oy fully  received  by  my  Indians.  My 
ieuteuant  had  punctually  executed 
my  orders :  a  large  quantity  of  build- 
ing materials  were  already  got  to- 
gether, and  several  Indian  cabins  had 
been  erected."  After  eight  months, 
and  numerous  journeys  between  Ma- 
nilla and  Jala- Jala,  house  and  village 
were  completed.  M.  de  la  Gironicre 
broke  up  his  town  establishment,  sold 
his  carriages  and  superfluities,  char- 
tered a  vessel  to  convey  the  neces- 
sary furniture,  and,  with  his  affection- 
ate wife,  who  cheerfully  and  willingly 
chimed  in  with  his  eccentric  projects, 
set  out  for  the  wilderness  of  Jala- 
Jala,  whose  inhabitants  welcomed 
Madame  de  la  Gironicre  as  their 
queen.  Here  is  a  sketch,  traced  by 
her  husband's  hand,  of  her  new  sub- 
jects.   ^*The  moral  portrait  of  the 


aborigines  of  the  Philippines  isciiri- 
ons  to  draw,  and  still  more  corioiu  to 
read.    The  Tagaloc  Indian  sets  yalae 
on  his  word,  and  jet,  strmnge  as  it 
appears,  he  is  a  liar.   He  holds  mnger 
in  horror,  comparing  It  to  madness ; 
and  prefers  drunkenness,  which,  how* 
ever,  he  also  despises.    To  avenge  an 
injustice,  ho  scruples  not  to  use  the 
dagger ;  abase  is  what  he  least  sap- 
ports,  even  when  it  is  merited.  When 
he  has  committed  a  fanlt,  he  will 
bear  blows  withont  a  murmnr,  bat 
hard  words  he  cannot  end  ore.    He  is 
brave,  generous,  a  fatalist.    The  pro- 
fession of  a  robber,  which  he  readily 
adopts,  pleases  him  well,  by  reason  of 
its  excitement  and  lawless  liberty, 
and  not  because  he  may  grow  rich  by 
following  it.  Generally,  the  Tagalocs 
are  good  fathers  and  good  hasbands 
— two  qualities  rarely  fonnd  apart. 
Horribly  jealous  of  their  wives,  they 
are  careless  of  the  honoor  of  their 
daughters,  and  little  heed  the  firalts 
their  brides  may  have  committed  pre- 
vionsly  to  marriage.    They  never  re- 
quire a  dowry  with  the  woman  they 
marry;  they  bring  one  themfldvea, 
and  make  presents  to  the  parents  of 
the  betrothed.    They  look  sconiAilly 
at  the  coward,  bat  readily  attach 
themselves  to  the  man  who  has  con- 
rage  enough  to  brave  danger.    Play 
is  their  ruling  passion.    They  love 
combats  between  animals,  especially 
cock-fights."     Such   was  the  race 
amongst  whom  M.  de  la  Gironi^ 
voluntarily  settled,  and  whom  he  nn- 
dertook  to  govern.    By  a  happy  and 
judicious  blending  of  severity  and 
kindness,  he  completely  sacoeeded, 
and  soon  these  Indians,  who  are  veiy 
susceptible  of  good  treatment,  rarely 
required  harsh  usage.  M.  de  la  Giro- 
ni6re  ^ves  some  interesting  examples 
of  the  generosity  and  fidelity  of  tndr 
character ;  but  the  necessity  of  gdng 
resolutely  ahead,  in   a   book  opon 
whose  every  page  one  is  tempted  to 
dwell,  prevents  our   citing   any  of 
them.  We  pass  on  to  what  can  haidly 
fail  to  rivet  the  reader's  attention — to 
the  daring  Doctor's  adventures  in  the 
hunting- field  and  the  lagoon.    Belbre 
he  quitted  Manilla  for  Jida-Jala,  he 
passed  some   time   at   a  delightfol 
country  residence  named  Tierra-Altm 
(the  High-land),  and,  during  his  resi- 
dence there,  he,  for  the  tot  time. 
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took  put  ia  u,  balfalo  bnat.  Ills  three  Inilians.  Tlicse  set  off  at  faU 
lodiiin  frleni) — tlie  3;iiiic  wlio  <1weit  gallop  of  tbeir  borses,  uiil  dutribated 
beneftth  tbe  YiDg-]:>[i^'j  at  tlie  foot  tliemeelt-ea  ia  (bo  form  of  a  Irianglo. 
of  the  MarigODdoD  niiiiinUiriB^baJl  TLo  buffalo  selected  one  of  Ibem,  and 
maiif  icroplea  about  txpn>^mg  him  to  impctuouil/  charged  him.  Ag  be  did 
the  great  mlt  insep^riiiiii:  from  the  bo,  aaotber  of  the  Indians,  whom  h^ 
pursaitof  BO  fierc*  ;iii-l  ilangeionaan  bad  passed  in  bis  furious  career, 
animal  as  the  wild  liutralvi  of  the  Pbi-  wheeled  his  borso  and  threw  the  lasao 
lippines.  At  last,  li:niii<,'  saiMed  be  held  ready  in  bis  band;  bat  he  was 
bimseif  tbat  Doctor  I'hLiIu  uos  a  good  not  Qxi>ert,  and  misaul  bis  aim. 
horseman,  coot,  acti\r,  and  re.idy,  ho  Tbcrcu)ion  the  bniTulo  changed  bia 
jielded  to  his  nrgtiii  rm|ni;at,  and  course  and  pursued  the  imprudent 
tbey  set  oat  one  nuniiuit  «iLh  nine  man  nbo  iiad  thus  attacked  him,  and 
hnntsnien  and  a  litll<-  |>acl[  of  dogs,  wbo  now  rode  right  in  oar  direction. 
In  that  part  of  thu  i'liilippinea  lbs  A  second  detachment  of  three  bnntera 
baffalo  ia  taken  witli  a  lasso,  e!^-  went  to  meet  the  brute.  One  of  them 
where  (as  we  ahail  presently  see)  pasiicd  near  bim  at  a  gallop,  threw 
fire-arms  are  used.  Tlicri:  is  little  bis  las^o,  and  waa  as  nnsnccessfal  as 
difference  in  the  danger.  Id  the  one  bis  comrade.  Three  other  hunters 
case,  skill  and  good  riding  are  tbe  made  the  attempt ;  not  one  of  them 
essentials  \  in  tbe  other,  great  pre-  succeeded.  1,  as  a  mere  spectator, 
scnee  of  mind  and  a  good  gun.  The  looked  on  with  admiration  at  this 
bnffalo  of  those  reginus  does  not  run  combat,  these  ovotations,  flights,  and 
when  assailed,  but  m.'ljps  on  his  foe  pursuits  executed  with  sucb  order 
as  soon  as  be  sees  him,  ^uid  transfixes  and  courage,  and  witb  a  precision 
him  with  bis  terribli;  liorns.  tbat  was  truly  extraordinary. 

"My  faithful  Indun  n  n.s  much  more        "  I  bad  often  wltne^eed  bull-fights, 
anxious  aboat  my  !=aft;iy  than  about     and  often  had  I  shuddered  at  seeing 
bis  own.     He  objeritd  to  my  taking     iho  toreadors  observe  a  similar  me- 
agnn;  be  bad  little  conlidcncc  in  my     tbod  and  order  to  turn  tbe  furious 
skill  witb  tbe  lasso,  and  preferred  tbat     animal  from  tbe  pursuit  of  the  pica- 
I  should  merely  ^t  □□  horseback,  on-     dor.      But  what    comparison    coold 
armed  and  unencumbered  in  my  move-     possibly  be    establislied    between  a 
meuts.    So  I  set  out,  witb  a  dagger     combat  in  an  enclosed  arena  and  this 
for  sole   weapon.     Wc  divided  our     one  in  tbe  open  plain ;  between  the 
party  by   threes,    and    rode    gently    most  terrible  of  bulls  and  a  wild  buf- 
about  the  plains,  taking  care  to  keep     fa!o7     Fiery   and    bol-bloodod   Spa- 
at  a  distance  from  the  edge  of  the     uiards,    proud  Castilians,  eager  for 
wood,  Icat  wo  shoald  be  surprised  by     perilous  exdiement,  for  stirring  and 
the  animal  we  soDgljt.  Al^cr  ridingfor     perilous  spectacles,  go  bunt  the  bnf- 
aboutanhour.weai  l^.-t  licard  tholiay-     falo  in  the  plaios  of  the  Marigondon  1 
ing  of  tbe  dop,  and  iiiidersiood  that     After  mucli  flight  and  pursuit,  bard 
the  enemy  was  forti'il  from  his  forest     riding   and   unminent   peril,  a  dex- 
rctreat.   We  watchud,  n  lib  the  deep-     terons  banter  enveloped  the  animal's 
est  attention,   the    i\"ii    where    wo     horns  with  bis  lasso.    Tbe  buffalo 
expected  him  to  brtok  forth.     He     slackened  his  speed  and  shook  and 
took  a  deal  of  coaxin-    before  be     tossed  his  liead,  stopping  now  and 
would  show;  atlatt  there  was  a  end-     then  to  try  to  get  rid  of  the  obstacle 
den    cracking    not^e    in    the    wood,     whicb  impeded  bis  career.    Another 
branches  were  broken,  yoting  trees    Indian,  not  less  skilfal  than  his  pre- 
overtbrown,  and    a   snperb    buffalo     decessor,  threw  his  Isaso  with  a  like 
showed  himself  at  about  one  hundred    rapidity   and  snccess.      The  furious 
and  fifty  paces' distance.     He  was  of    beast  now  ploughed  the  earth  with    , 
a  beautiful  black,  and  liii  horns  were     big  borns,  making  the  Boil  fly  around  | 
of  very  large  dimensions.    He  carried     him    as    if    anxious   to   display   bift  I 
his  head  high,  and  suulVed  the  air  as     strength,  and  to  show  what  acconid  1 
though  scenting  hid  enemies.     Sad-     he  would  have  made  of  any  of  us  wbo  I 
denly,  starting  off  at  a  speed  iucrc-     had  allowed  themselves  to  be  snr-  j 
dible  in  so  balky  an  animal,  he  made     prised  by  bim.     With  much  care  and  I 
for  one  of  onr  groups,  composed  «f    pr«caalion,theliidiancooaveyed  tbeir  J 
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prize  into  a  neighbouring  thicket. 
The  hunters  uttered  a  shout  of  joy ; 
for  my  part,  I  could  not  repress  a  cry 
of  admiration.  The  animal  was  van- 
quished ;  it  needed  but  a  few  precau- 
tions to  master  him  completely.  I 
was  much  surprised  to  see  the  Indians 
excite  him  with  voice  and  gesture 
until  he  resumed  the  offensive,  and 
bounded  from  the  ground  with  fury. 
What  would  have  been  our  fate  had 
he  succeeded  in  shaking  off  or  break- 
ing the  lassos  1  Fortunately  there 
was  no  danger  of  this.  An  Indian 
dismounted,  and,  with  great  agility, 
attached  to  a  solid  tree- trunk  the  two 
lassos  that  retained  the  savage.  Then 
he  give  the  signal  denoting  that  his 
office  was  accomplished,  and  retired. 
Two  hunters  approached  and  threw 
their  lassos  over  the  animal,  fixed  the 
ends  to  the  ground  with  stakes,  and 
soon  our  prey  was  thoroughly  sub- 
dued and  reduced  to  immobility,  so 
that  wo  could  approach  him  with 
impunity.  With  great  blows  of  their 
cutlasses  the  Indians  chopped  off  his 
horns,  which  would  so  well  have  re- 
venged him  had  he  been  free  to  use 
them ;  then,  with  a  pointed  bamboo, 
they  pierced  the  membranes  that  se- 
parate the  nostrils,  and  passed  through 
them  a  cane  twisted  in  the  form  of  a 
ring.  In  this  state  of  martyrdom  they 
fastened  him  securely  behind  two 
domestic  buffaloes,  and  led  him  to  the 
next  village." 

There  the  poor  brute  was  killed. 
Such  cruel  triumphs  over  the  shaggy 
sovereign  of  the  Philippine  plains 
are  not  always  obtained  with  the  like 
impunity.  At  the  next  hunt  in  which 
M.  de  la  Gironiero  shared,  an  Indian 
was  surprised  by  the  buffalo  as  he 
issued  from  the  wood,  his  horse  kill- 
ed, and  he  himself  dreadfully  gored. 
When  M.  de  la  Gironiere  established 
himself  at  Jala-Jala,  he  soon  per- 
ceived that,  if  he  would  maintain  his 
power  and  moral  ascendancy,  he 
must  give  proof  of  bravery,  and  show 
himself,  at  the  first  opportunity,  at 
least  the  equal  of  the  most  valiant 
of  his  Indians.  A  buffalo  hunt  was 
the  occasion  he  took  to  establish  his 
reputation  for  courage.  His  Indian 
guards  often  said  that  they  would 
rather  place  their  bare  breast  at 
twenty  paces  from  the  muzzle  of  a 
ritlc  than  at  the  same  distance  from  a 


wild  buffalo.  The  rifle*s  bullet  might 
only  wound,  the  buffaloes  horn  was 
certain  death.  When  M.  de  la  Gi- 
roniere one  day  quietly  declared  his 
intention  of  buffalo-hunting,  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  dissuade  bimi 
sketching  a  vivid  picture  of  the  perils 
of  such  a  hunt  to  one  as  inexperienced 
as  himself.  He  took  no  heed  of  their 
arguments,  and  well  that  he  did  not, 
for  he  afterwards  found  it  was  merely 
a  snare  laid  for  him,  and  that  they 
had  agreed  amongst  themselves  to 
estimate  his  courage  according  to  his 
acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  dangerons 
chase.  This  time  the  gun,  not  the 
lasso,  was  the  weapon  to  be  employed. 
The  scene  was  in  the  inoantains,  the 
hunters  were  on  foot.  Instead  of 
galloping  away,  they  were  steadily  to 
await  the  charge. 

*'The  following  is  the  course  of 
proceeding :  Yon  arm  yourself  with  a 
gun  upon  which  you  can  rely,  and 
you  so  place  yourself  that  the  buffalo, 
on  issuing  from  the  wood,  must  per- 
ceive you.  The  instant  that  he  aoes 
so,  he  sets  off  at  the  very  top  of  his 
speed,  breaking,  crushing,  trampling 
every  obstacle  npon  his  path ;  he 
rushes  upon  you  as  if  he  would  over- 
whelm you ;  but,  on  arriving  within 
a  few  paces,  ho  stops  for  some 
seconds,  and  presents  his  sharp  and 
menacing  horns.  It  is  during  this 
brief  delay  that  the  hunter  has  to 
draw  trigger  to  send  his  bullet  into 
the  forehead  of  his  foe.  If  unfortu- 
nately his  gun  misses  fire,  or  if  his 
coolness  deserts  him,  if  his  hand 
trembles,  if  the  ball  deviates,  be  is 
lost,  for  Providence  alone  can  save 
him."  This  was  the  pleasant  sport  to 
which  M.  de  la  Gironiere  resorted, 
for  the  sake  of  convincing  the  Tagaloc 
Indians  of  his  courage.  His  whole 
account  of  the  day's  proceedings  is 
graphic  in  the  extreme;  but  as  we 
have  still  to  accompany  him  on  more 
than  one  equally  remarkable  expedi- 
tion, we  can  afford  the  buffalo  little 
more  space,  and  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  actual  encounter  between 
the  man  and  the  beast,  after  the  latter 
had  issued  from  the  forest.  ^^It 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  describe 
exactly  what  passed  within  me  dur- 
ing the  brief  time  the  buffalo  took  to 
traverse  the  distance  that  separated 
us.    My  heart,  so  violently  agitated 
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by  the  crashing  sound  of  the  mons- 
trous beast  forcing  his  way  through 
the  trees,  now  no  longer  palpitat^. 
My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  hinn,  my 
gaze  was  riveted  to  his  brow,  with 
such  intenseness  that  I  saw  nothing 
else.  It  seemed  as  if  a  profound  still- 
ness reigned  around  me.  I  was  too 
absorbed  to  hear  anything,  although 
the  dogs  kept  up  their  clamour  as 
they  followed  their  prey  at  a  short 
distance.  At  last  the  buffalo  lowered 
his  head,  presented  his  keen  horns, 
made  a  pause ;  then,  with  a  sort  of 
leap,  he  sprang  upon  me;  at  that 
moment  I  fired.  My  bullet  penetrated 
his  skull ;  I  was  half-saved.  The 
animal  staggered  forward,  and  fell 
prostrate  just  a  pace  in  front  of 
me :  his  fall  was  so  heavy,  and  the 
noise  so  great,  that  it  resembled  that 
of  a  mass  of  rock.  I  put  my  foot 
between  his  horns,  and  was  about  to 
fire  my  second  barrel,  when  a  hollow, 
prolonged  bellowing  told  me  that  my 
victory  was  complete,  and  that  the 
buffalo  had  breathed  his  last.  My 
Indians  came  up.  Their  joy  turned 
to  admiration  ;  they  were  enchanted ; 
thoy  found  me  all  that  they  wished. 
All  their  doubts  had  been  dissipated 
with  the  smoke  of  my  gun,  when  I 
had  shot  the  buffalo.  I  was  brave,  I 
had  all  their  confidence  ;  I  had  shown 
what  I  was  made  oflf.  My  victim 
was  cut  up  aud  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  village.  As  its  conqueror,  I  took 
possesirion  of  its  horns ;  they  were 
six  feet  long  ;  I  have  since  deposited 
thi'ia  in  the  Museum  at  Nantes.  The 
Indian.^,  those  lovers  of  metaphor, 
tho.'^e  givers  of  surnames,  called  me 
thenceforth  }fahmit  Oulou — Tagal 
wonls,  iiignifying  Cool  UeiMdy 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  imagine 
a  moro  delicate  operation  than  that  of 
stoppiug  a  savage  bull  with  a  single 
bullet  when  he  has  arrived  so  near 
tho  sportsman  that,  if  the  shot  misses, 
the  next  iustant  beholds  the  luckless 
Nimrod  transfixed  u|>ou  boms  six 
I'i'ct  lon^.  The  spmtmg  Doctor  ac- 
({uitted  himself  most  cr^itably  for  a 
first  time— stimulated,  doabtless,  by 
the  rvlhction  that,  at  that  sort  of 
game,  if  a  man  misses  upon  a  fint 
trial,  it  is  extremely  likely  to  be  alto 
his  last.  The  first  few  times,  how- 
ever, he  assures  us,  and  we  readily 
believe  him,  are  really  rery  perikmi. 


With  a  little  practice,  a  good  gnn,  and 
coolness,  the  thhag  becomes  compara- 
tively easy,  and  M.  de  la  Gironiere 
used  subsequently  to  shoot  his  buffalo 
every  month  or  thereabouts.  For 
fear  of  accidents,  he  was  shy  of  takinff 
strangers  with  him.  Once  ne  allowed 
a  Spaniard  named  Ocampo  to  accom- 
pany him.  On  the  hunting  ground, 
he  stationed  two  Indians  by  hlB  side, 
but  the  imprudent  fellow  sent  them 
away.  The  buffalo  came  forth  and 
rushed  at  him ;  he  fired  both  barrels, 
missed  with  both;  the  hunters  ran 
to  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  Ocampo 
was  dead,  pierced  through  and  through 
by  the  buffaloes  horns.  This  sufficed 
for  M.  de  la  Guroni^re.  After  that, 
when  he  took  tyros  to  see  the  sport, 
ho  insbted  on  their  climbing  a  tree 
or  ascending  a  lofty  rock,  whence 
they  conld  Took  on  in  safety.  The 
buffalo,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
the  only  dangerous  quadruped  in 
Luson ;  but  our  Nimrod  from  Nantes, 
when  the  setting  of  his  life  upon  the 
toss  of  a  horn  began  to  pall  upon  his 
appetite  for  excitement,  had  a  very 
tolerable  choice  of  antagonists  amongst 
the  reptile  species. 

''At  the  period  at  which  I  first 
occupied  my  habitation  and  began  to 
colonise  the  village  of  Jala- Jala,  cay- 
mans abounded  upon  that  side  of 
the  lake.  From  mv  windows  I  daily 
saw  them  gambolling  in  the  water, 
aud  waylaying  and  snapping  at  the 
dogs  that  ventured  too  near  to  the 
brink.  One  day  a  female  servant  of 
my  wifo*s,  having  been  so  imprudent 
as  to  bathe  at  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
was  surprised  by  one  of  them,  a 
monster  of  enormous  size.  One  of 
my  guards  came  up  at  the  ywy 
moment  she  was  being  carried  oil ; 
he  fired  his  carbine  at  the  brute,  and 
hit  it  under  the  fore-leg  (the  armpit), 
which  Is  the  only  Tulnerable  place. 
But  the  wound  was  insulBcient  to 
check  the  cayman*s  progress,  and  It 
disappc^u^  with  Its  proT.  Never- 
tbeless,  this  little  bullet-hoie  was  causa 
of  iU  death ;  and  here  it  Is  to  be 
noted  that  the  slightest  wound  n- 
ceivcd  b/  the  carman  is  Inciral 
The  shrimps,  which  abound  I" 
lake,  get  into  the  hurt ;  little  by 
their  number  increases,  until  a^ 
they  penetrate  deep  Into  the 
ilcsn,  and  into  tlie  Tcry  interioi 
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body.  This  is  what  happened  to  the 
one  which  devoured  my  wife^a  maid. 
A  month  after  that  accident,  the 
monster  was  found  dead  npon  the 
bank,  five  or  six  leagues  from  my 
house.  Indians  brought  me  back  the 
unfortunate  woman^s  earrings,  which 
they  had  found  in  its  stomach. 

"  Upon  another  occasion,  a  Chinese 
was  riding  before  me.  We  reached  a 
river,  and  I  let  him  go  on  alone,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  river 
was  very  deep  or  not.  On  a  sudden, 
three  or  four  caymans,  wliich  lay  in 
waiting  under  the  water,  threw  them- 
selves upon  him ;  horse  and  Chinese 
disappeared,  and  for  some  minutes  the 
water  was  tinged  with  blood." 

M.  de  la  Giroui^re  was  very  curious 
to  obtain  a  near  sight  of  one  of  these 
voracious  monsters.  **  At  the  time 
that  they  frequented  the  vicinity  of 
my  house,"  he  quietly  says  (pleasant 
fellows  to  have  walking  about  the 
poultry-yard,  or  looking  in  at  the 
pantry  window),  "  I  made  several  at- 
tempts to  attain  that  end."  One  night 
he  baited  a  huge  hook«  pccured  by  a 
chain  and  strong  cord,  with  an  entire 
shcpp.  Next  morning,  sheep  and 
chaiu  had  disappeared.  He  lay  in  wait 
for  the  creatures  with  his  gnu,  but  the 
bullets  rebounded  from  their  scales. 
A  large  dog  belonging  to  him  (of  a 
race  peculiar  to  the  Philippines,  and 
exceeding  in  size  any  European  dog), 
happening  to  die,  he  had  his  carcase 
dragged  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
hid  himself  in  a  little  thicket,  where 
ho  presently  fell  asleep.  Cayman 
came,  and  carried  oif  the  dog,  fortu- 
nately overlooking  the  dog's  master. 
When  the  colony  of  Jala- Jala  had 
been  for  a  few  years  founded,  the 
caymans  disappeared  from  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Out  one  morning  with  his 
shepherds,  at  a  few  leagues  from  his 
liouse,  M.  do  la  Gironiere  came  to  a 
river,  which  must  be  swum  across. 
One  of  the  shepherds  advised  him  to 
ascend  it  to  a  shallower  place,  for  that 
it  was  full  of  caymans ;  and  the  advice 
was  about  to  be  followed,  when  an- 
otherman,  rasherthan  his  companions, 
spurred  his  horse  into  the  stream. 
Midway  a  monstrous  cayman  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him.  His  companions 
uttered  a  warning  shout,  the  Indian 
himself  perceived  the  danger,  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  made  for 
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the  bank«  On'reaching  it,  he  imme- 
diately paused  behind  a  fallen  tree- 
trunk,  where  he  bad  water  to  hia 
knees,  and  where,  believing  himadf 
in  perfect  safety,  he  drew  his  cutlaaa 
and  waited.  Meanwhile  the  cayman 
reared  his  enormous  head  out  of  the 
water,  threw  himself  npon  the  horse, 
and  seized  him  by  the  saddle.  The 
horse  made  an  effort,  the  girths  brokei 
and  whilst  the  cayman' crunched  the 
leather,  the  steed  reached  dry  land. 
Perceiving  that  the  saddle  was  not 
what  he  wanted,  the  cayman  dropped 
it  and  advanced  npon  the  Indian. 
who9e  master  and  comrades  ahontea 
to  him  to  run.  The  poor  fellow  would 
not  stir,  but  waited  calmly,  cutlass  in 
hand,  and  on  the  aIligator*s  near  ap« 
proach,  dealt  him  a  blow  upon  the 
head.  He  might  as  well  have  tapped 
upon  an  anvil.  The  next  instant  he 
was  writhing  in  the  monster^s  jaws. 
*^  For  more  than  a  minute  we  beheld 
my  poor  shepherd,  his  body  erect 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  (the 
cayman  had  seized  him  by  the  thigh), 
his  hands  joined,  his  eyes  turned  to 
heaven,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  im- 
ploring divine  mercy,  dragged  in  the 
direction  of  the  lake.  Soon  he  disap- 
peared. The  drama  was  over,  the 
cayman's  stomach  was  his  tomb.** 

Unable  to  save  the  Indian,  the 
spectators  of  his  horrible  end  swore  at 
least  to  avenge  him.  The  account  of 
the  measures  they  took,  and  of  the 
fight  with  the  cayman,  is  one  of  the 
mo:*t  startling  passages  in  the  book, 
and  wo  translate  it  without  abridge- 
ment. 

*'  I  had  made,"  says  M.  de  la  Giro- 
niere, **  three  nets  of  strong  cords, 
each  of  which  nets  was  large  enongh 
to  form  a  complete  barrier  across  the 
river.  I  also  had  a  hut  built,  and  put 
an  Indian  to  live  in  it,  whose  duty  was 
to  keep  constant  watch,  and  to  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  the  cayman  returned 
to  the  river.  He  watched  in  vain  for 
upwards  of  two  months;  but  at  the  end 
of  tliat  time  he  came  and  told  me  that 
the  monster  had  seized  a  horse,  and 
had  dragged  it  into  the  river  to  de- 
vour it  at  leisure.  I  immediately 
repaired  to  the  spot,  accompanied  bj 
my  gnards,  by  my  priest  (by  this 
time  M.  de  la  Gironiere  had  built  a 
church,  and  got  a  priest  from  Manilla), 
who  positively  would  see  a  caymaa- 
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htmt,  u)d  by  an  American  friend  of  of  invnlnerftble  scales,  I  excited  him 
mine,  Mr  Ruuell,  of  the  bouse  of  by  my  Hhouls  and  gestnres,  and  when 
Bussell  and  Stnrges,  who  waa  then  be  came  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
altjing  with  me.  I  had  the  nets  opening  his  enormons  jawa  all  rcndj' 
spread  at  intervals,  bo  that  the  cay-  to  devonr  me,  I  approached  the  muzzle 
man  contd  not  escape  back  into  the  of  my  gtin  to  itithm  a  fc<r  iaches,  and 
lake.  This  operation  was  not  effected  fired  both  barrels,  in  the  hope  that  [he 
withoQt  some  acts  of  imprndence;  bullets  would  fiud  sometliinj;  softer 
thns,  for  instance,  when  th«  nets  wero  than  scales  in  the  iolcrior  of  that  for- 
arranged,  an  Indian  dived  to  make  midable  eareni,  and  that  they  would 
sure  that  thej  reached  the  bottom,  penetrate  to  Via  brain.  Alt  was  tn 
and  that  onr  enemy  coold  not  escape  vain.  The  jaws  closed  with  a  terribla 
by  passing  below  them.  But  it  migtt  Doise,  idzing  only  the  fire  and  smoke 
very  well  have  hajipcnp.!  lljat  tire  lli;il  [."qolI  from  my  gun.  and  thf  biills 
«aylDan  was,  in  the  interval,  lictween  flattened  against  hia  bonea  wiihont 
the  nets,  and  so  have  gobbled  np  injnring  them.  The  animal,  which 
my  Indian.  Fortunately  everything  had  now  become  fnrions,  made  incon- 
passed  as  we  wished.  When  all  was  ceivable  efforts  to  aeLso  one  of  hia 
ready,  I  lannched  tlrrei?  pirognea,  enemies;  his  strength  seemed  to  in- 
BtronglyfastenedtogeiiuMsicIebyside,  crease  instead  of  diminishing,  whilst 
with  some  Indians  in  ihe  centre,  onr  resonrces  were  nearly  exhausted. 
armedwitU  lances,  ariil  IV jDi  tall  bam-  Almost  all  our  lances  were  sticking  ia 
boos  with  which  thej'  could  touch  the  hia  body,  and  onr  ammnnition  drew 
bottom.  At  last,  all  mi.iisures  baring  to  an  end.  The  fight  had  Listed  more 
been  taken  to  attain  my  nnd  withont  than  six  honrswitbont  any  result  that 
risk  of  accident,  my  Injiaiis  began  conld  make  ds  hope  its  speedy  termina- 
to  explore  the  rivar  with  their  long  tion,  when  an  Icdiaa  stnick  the  cay- 
bamboos.  m3n,wbilst  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
"An  animalofanch  formidable  sise  with  a  lance  of  nnnsual  strength  and 
as  the  one  we  songht.  cannot  very  size.  Another  Indian,  at  bis  com- 
easily  hide  himself,  and  soon  we  be-  rade's  request,  atroek  two  vigorous 
held  him  npon  the  surface  of  the  river,  blows  with  a  mace  npon  the  but-end 
lashing  the  water  widi  bis  long  tail,  of  the  lance;  the  iron  entered  deep 
snapping  and  clatteriiii^iviih  his  jaws,  into  the  animal's  body,  and  imme- 
and  endeavouring  to  p't  :tt  ihosewho  diately,  with  a  movement  as  swift  as 
dared  disturb  him  in  bis  retreat.  A  lightning,  be  darted  towards  the  nets 
universal  shout  of  joy  j^eeted  his  ap-  and    disappeared.     The    lance-pole, 

Eearance ;  the  Indians  in  the  pirogncs  detached  from  the  iron  bead,  retamed 
arled  their  lances  at  hlin,  whilst  we,  to  the  surface  of  the  water:  for  Bom« 
npon  either  shore  of  the  river,  fired  a  minutes  we  waited  in  vain  for  the 
volley.  The  ballets  rebounded  from  monster's  reappearance ;  we  thought 
the  monster's  acales,  wbkh  tbey  were  that  his  last  elfort  had  enabled  him  to 
nnable  to  penetrate ;  tho  keener  iauccs  reach  the  lake,  and  that  our  cbace  waa 
made  their  way  betivefn  the  scales,  perfectly  fruitless.  We  hauled  in  the 
and  entered  the  caymnn'^  body  some  first  net,  a  largo  hole  in  which  con- 
eight  or  ten  inches.  There\ipon  he  vinced  ns  that  our  sopposition  was 
disappeared,  swimroinf;  with  inci'o-  correct.  The  second  net  was  in  the 
dibic  rapidity,  and  riMebed  the  first  same  condition  as  the  first.  Dis- 
net.  Theresistancejiopposcd  turned  heartened  by  onr  failure,  we  were 
him  back;  he  reasceiidL'J  the  river,  hauling  in  the  thbrd,  when  wo  felt  a 
and  again  appeared  on  the  lop  of  the  strong  resistanoe.  Several  Indiana 
water.  This  violent  movement  broke  began  to  drag  it  towards  the  bank, 
the  staves  of  the  lances  which  tlie  and  presently,  to  onr  great  joy,  we  \ 
Indians  bad  stuck  into  bim,  and  the  saw  the  cayman  npon  the  enrface 
iron  alone  remained  in  the  wounds,  of  the  water.  He  was  expiring.  We 
Each  time  that  he  reappeared,  the  threw  over  him  several  lassos  of 
firing  rccommeDced,  and  fresh  laocea  strong  cords,  and  when  be  was  welt 
were  plunged  into  hU  enormous  body,  secured  we  drew  him  to  land.  It 
Perceiving,  however,  bow  inetTeclnal  was  no  eajiy  mntler  to  hflul  him  np 
firearms  were  t«  pietce  his  cuirass  on  the  bank ;  the  strength  of  iatty 
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Indians  hardly  sufficed.  Wben  at  last 
wc  had  got  him  completely  ont  of  the 
water,  and  had  him  before  onr  eyes, 
we  stood  stapitied  with  astonishment, 
for  a  very  different  thing  was  it  to  see 
his  body  thus,  and  to  see  him  swim- 
jming  when  he  was  fighting  against  us. 
Mr  Kussell,  a  very  competent  person, 
was  charged  with  his  measurement. 
From  the  extremity  of  the  nostrils  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  he  was  found  to  be 
twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  his  circum- 
ference was  eleven  feet,  measured 
under  the  arm-pits.  His  belly  was 
much  more  voluminous;  but  we  thought 
it  useless  to  measure  him  there,  judg- 
ing that  the  horse  upon  which  he  had 
breakfasted  must  considerably  have 
increased  his  bulk. 

"This  first  process  at  an  end,  we 
took  counsel  as  to  what  wo  should  do 
with  the  dead  cayman.  Every  one 
gave  his  opinion.  My  wish  was  to 
convey  it,  bodily,  to  my  residence ; 
but  that  was  impossible ;  it  would 
have  required  a  vessel  of  ^y(i  or  six 
tons  burden,  and  we  could  not  procure 
such  a  craft.  One  man  wanted  the 
skin  ;  the  Indians  begged  for  the  flesh, 
to  dry  it  and  use  it  as  a  specific  against 
asthma.  They  aflirm  that  any  asth- 
matic person  who  nourishes  himself 
for  a  certain  time  with  this  flesh,  is 
infallibly  cured.  Somebody  else  de- 
su-ed  to  have  the  fat,  as  an  antidote 
to  rheumatic  pains ;  and,  finally,  my 
worthy  priest  demanded  that  the 
stomach  should  be  opened,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  many  Christians  the 
monster  had  devoured.  Every  time, 
he  said,  that  a  cayman  eats  a  Chris- 
tian, ho  swallows  a  large  pebble ;  thus 
the  number  of  the  pebbles  we  should 
find  in  him  would  positively  indicate 
the  number  of  the  faithful  to  whom 
his  enormous  stomach  had  afforded 
sepulture.  To  satisfy  everybody,  I 
sent  for  an  axe,  wherewith  to  cut  off 
the  head,  which  I  reserved  for  myself, 
abandoning  the  rest  of  the  carcass  to 
all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  capture. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  decapitate 
the  monster.  The  axe  buried  itself 
in  the  flesh  to  half-way  up  the  handle, 
without  reaching  the  bones  ;  at  last, 
after  many  efforts,  we  succeeded  in 
getting  the  head  off.  Then  we  opened 
the  stomach,  and  took  out  of  it,  by 
fragments,  the  horse  which  had  been 
devoured  that  morning.    The  cayman 


does  not  masticate ;  he  cuts  off  a 
huge  lump  with  his  enormous  teeth, 
and  bolts  it  entire.  Thus  we  fioond 
the  whole  of  the  horse,  divided  only 
into  sev^n  or  eight  pieces.  Then  we 
came  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds*  weight  of  pebbles,  vaiylng 
from  the  size  of  a  fist  to  that  of  a 
walnut.  When  my  priest  saw  this 
great  quantity  of  stones — ^It  ia  a 
mere  ta^e,*  he  could  not  help  sayhig ; 
Mt  is  impossible  that  this  animal 
should  have  devoured  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  Christians.*  It  was  eight  at 
night  when  we  completed  the  cutting 
up.  I  left  the  body  to  our  assistants, 
and  had  the  head  placed  in  a  boat  to 
convey  it  to  my  house.  I  very  much 
desired  to  preserve  this  monstrona 
caput  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
state  in  which  it  then  was  ;  but  that 
would  have  required  a  great  deal  of 
arsenical  soap,  and  I  was  out  of  that. 
So  I  made  up  my  mind  to  dissect  it, 
and  preserve  the  skeleton.  I  weighed 
it  before  detaching  the  lisaments ;  its 
weight  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds ;  its  length,  from  the  nose  to 
the  first  vertebre,  five  feet  (about  five 
feet  six  inches  English  measure.) 

V^  I  found  all  my  bullets,  which 
had  flattened  themselves  against  the 
bones  of  the  jaws  and  palate  as  they 
would  have  done  against  a  plate  of 
iron.^  The  lance-thrust  which  had 
slain  the  cayman  was  a  chance,  a  sort 
of  miracle.  When  the  Indian  struck 
with  his  mace  upon  the  but  of  the 
pole,  the  iron  pierced  through  the 
nape  into  the  vertebral  column,  and 
penetrated  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
only  vulnerable  part. 

"  When  this  formidable  head  was 
well  prepared,  and  the  bones  dried 
and  whitened,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  it  to  my  friend  Russell, 
who  has  since  deposited  it  in  the 
museum  at  Boston." 

This  is  rather  a  tremendous  bit  of 
description,  and  may  possibly  find  in- 
credalous  readers,  ready  to  tax  M.  de 
la  Gironi6re  with  fabricating  his  alli- 
gators, or  at  least  exaggerating  their 
dimensions.  The  place  is  therefore 
appropriate  for  an  expression  of  our 
belief  in  that  gentleman's  strict  and 
scrupulous  veracity.  As  if  himself 
conscious  that  some  of  the  strange 
things  he  relates  may  be  doubted,  or 
considered  as  travellers*  tales,  he  losee 
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no  opportnnity  of  TeferriDg  b;  name  b;  4  lerpent,  wis  cooked  and  eaten 

to  llfing  persona  wbo  witnessed  them,  b^  dirlatians.     One  daj  an  Indian 

His  book  is  fotinded  upon  a  lonrnal  aurprised  one  of  these  reptiles  asleep, 

kept  daring  the  whole  period  of  bis  after  it  had  swallowed  an  enormooB 

absence  from  France ;  and  be  declares  doe-deer.    Its  siie  was  such  that  t 

in  hia  preface  that  he  has  set  down  bnffalo-cart  wonid  bare  been  neces- 

nolhing  but  facts,  whoso  exact  truth  sary  to  transport  it  to  llic  Tillngp, 

can  be  attested  by  htindrcds.    That  Tlie  Indian  cnt  it  in  piecES,  and  con- 

iniich  said,  lie  goes  boldly  onwards,  tented  biusclf  with  as  much  as  ho 

simply    telling    his    story,    without  could  carry  off.    M.  de  la  Gironitra 

vouchsafing  extennation  or  shunning  sent  for    the'    remainder.      *'  Tbcy 

criticism.    Thus  ho  proceeds  to  de-  brongbt  mo  a  piece  about  eight  feet 

Bcrittc  the  companion  monster  to  tbo  long,  and  so  large  tliat  the  skin,  when 

cayman,  the  prodigious  hoa-constric-  dried,  enveloped  the  tallest  man  like 

lor.    The  species  is  common  in  tbe  a  cloak.  I  gave  it  to  my  friend  Lind- 

Philippiues,  but  it  is  rare  to  meet  say."*    Tbo  lord  of  Jaia-Jata  bad 

with  a  specimen  of  very  large  dimen-  not  yet  seen  any  of  these  largest- 

eions.     The  reason  of  this,  according  sized  serpents,  when,  one  aflemoon, 

io  M.  dc  la Gironicrc's  belief  or  hypo-  crossing  the  mountains  nitb  two  of 

thesis,  is,  that  centuries  are  nec«ssary  his    shepherds,    his    attention    was 

for  this  reptile  to  attain  its  largest  drawn  to  tbe  barking  of  his  dogs, 

size ;  and  to  snch  an  age  tbe  various  who  seemed  to  be  assailing  some  ani- 

accidenta  to  which  animals  are  ex-  mal  tbat  stood  upon  its  defence.    lie 

posed,  rarely  aulTcr  it  to  attain.    Fnil-  at  first  thought  it  was  a  buffalo,  and 

Gi7.ed  boas  are  met  with  only  in  tbo  approached  tbe  spot  with  duu  caution, 

gloomiest,  most    remote,   aod  most  The  sight  be  beheld    was    a   very 

GOlitar}- forests,  strange  one,  particnlnrly  striking  to 

"  1  have  seen  many  boas,"  says  M.  Enropcan  imaginations, 

de  la  Gironitrc,  "  of  ordinary  size,  "  My  dogs  were  dispersed  along 

anch  as  are  found  in  otir  European  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine,  in  whicn 

collections.     There  were  some,  in-  was  an  enormous  boa.     The  monster 

deed,  that  inhabited  my  honse ;  and  raised  his  head  to  a  height  of  five 

one  night  I  found  one,  two  yards  long,  or  six  feet,  directing  it  from  one  edge 

in  possession  of  my  bed.     Several  to  the  other  of  the  ravine,  and  me- 

timcs,  passing   through    the    woods  nacing  his  assailants  with  bis  forked 

with  my  Indians,  I  heard  the  pierc-  tongue ;   but  the  dogs,  more  active 

ing  cries  of  a  wild  boar.      On  sp-  than  he  was,  easily  avoided  his  at- 

proacbing  ibc  spot  whence  they  pro-  tacks.    My  first  impnlse  was  to  shoot 

ceeded,  we  almost  invariably  found  a  him,  bnt  then  it  occurred  to  me  to 

wild  boar,  about  whose  body  a  boa  take  him   alive    and    send    bini    to 

bad  twisted  its  folds,  and  was  gradn-  France.      Assuredly  be  would  have 

ally  hoisting  him  up  Into  tbe  tree  been  tbo  most  monstrous  boa  Iliat 

round  which    it  bad    coiled    itself,  had  ever  been  seen  there.    To  carry 

"When  the  wild  boar  had  reached  a  out    my    design,    wo    manufactured 

certain  height,  tlie  snake  pressed  him  nooses  of  cano  strong  enough  to  resist 

against  the  tree  with  a  force  that  the  most  powerful  wild  buffalo.  With 

ciuahed  hia  bones    and  stifled  him.  great    precaution    wo    succeeded  in 

Then  tbeboalct  its  prey  full,  descend-  passing  one  of  our  nooses  ronnd  tbe 

ed  the  tree,  and  prepared  to  swallow  boa's  neck ;  then  we  tied  him  tightly 

what  itbadslaiu.  This  last  opoiai ion  to  a  tree,   in  such  a  manner  as  to 

was  much  loo  lengthy  for  ns  to  await  keep  hia  liead  at  its  nsnal  height — 

its  end.  To  airaplify  matters,  I  sent  a  about  six  feet  from  (he  gronud-   This 

ball  into  the  boa's  bead."  done,  we  crossed  to  tbe  other  side  of 

Then  the  Indians  took  the  snake-  the  ravine,  and  threw  another  nooso 

flesh  to  dry  (buccaneer)  it,  and  the  over  him,  which  we  secured  like  the 

skin    for  dagger-sbcatba ;    and    the  first.     When  he  felt    himself  thus 

wild  boar,  instead  of  being  engorged  fixed  at  both  ends,  ho  coiled  anA 

*  Hamillon  Lindsay,  author  of  a  Voi/aMto  tAe  Coatii  of  Ckiita,  and  in  (Ac  Fc 
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writhed,  and  grappled  several  little 
trees  which  grew  within  bis  reach 
along  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  Un- 
luckily for  him,  everything  yielded 
to  his  efforts ;  he  tore  up  the  young 
trees  by  the  roots,  broke  off  the 
branches,  and  dislodged  enormous 
stones,  round  which  he  sought  in 
vain  to  obtain  the  hold  or  poiut  of 
resistance  ho  needed.  The  nooses 
were  strong,  and  withstood  his  most 
furious  efforts.  To  convey  an  animal 
like  this,  several  buffaloes  and  a  whole 
system  of  cordage  were  necessary. 
Night  approached;  confident  in  our 
nooses,  we  left  the  place,  proposing 
to  return  next  morniug  and  complete 
the  capture :  but  we  reckoned  with- 
out our  host.  In  the  night  the  boa 
changed  his  tactic^),  got  his  body 
round  some  huge  blocks  of  basalt, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  breaking  his 
bonds  and  getting  clear  off/^ 

Human  beings  rarely  fall  a  prey  to 
these  big  reptiles.  M.  de  la  Gironi^re 
beard  various  stories  from  the  Indians 
of  men  being  killed  and  swallowed  by 
them ;  but  Indian  stories  are  not  to 
be  implicitly  credited,  and  he  was 
unable  to  verify  more  than  one  in- 
stance— that  of  a  malefactor,  who  hid 
from  justice  in  a  cavern.  Ilis  father 
visited  him  occasionally,  to  supply 
him  with  food.  One  day  he  found, 
in  place  of  his  son,  an  enormous  boa, 
sleeping.  He  killed  it,  and  found 
Lis  son  in  its  stomach.  The  poor 
wretch  had  been  surprised  in  the 
night,  crushed  to  death,  and  swallow- 
ed. Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
boa  is  one  of  the  least  terrible  of  the 
Philippine  serpents.  There  are  small 
ones  whose  bite  proves  mortal  within 
a  few  hours.  Of  an  exceedingly 
venomous  description  Is  one  which 
the  Indians  call  dajon-palay  (leaf  of 
rice).  Burning  with  a  hot  ember  is 
the  only  antidote  to  its  bite ;  if  that 
is  not  promply  resorted  to,  horrible 
sufferings  are  followed  by  certain 
death.  The  alin-morani  is  another 
sort,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and,  if 
anything,  more  dangerous  still  than 
the  ^^  rice-leaf,"  inasmuch  as  its  bite 
is  deeper,  and  more  difficult  to  caute- 
rise. Although  so  much  abroad  in 
forest  and  mountain,  and  taking  few 
precautions,  M.  de  la  Gironiere  was 
never  bitten.  He  tells  us  of  some 
narrow  escapes.    Otic<}  he  trode  upon 
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a  dajon-palajf.  ^^  I  was  wimed  by  a 
movement  under  my  foot  I  pressed 
hurd  with  that  leg,  and  saw  the 
snake^s  little  bead  Btretching  ont  to 
bite  me  on  the  ankle ;  fortunately  my 
foot  was  on  bim  at  so  short  a  dlstanoe 
from  his  bead,  that  he  coold  not  get 
at  me:  I  drew  my  dagger  and  cat 
off  bis  head.  On  another  occasion, 
I  noticed  two  eagles  rising  and  falling 
like  arrows  amongst  Uie  boshes, 
always  at  the  same  place.  Cnrions 
to  see  what  manner  of  animal  they 
were  attacking,  I  approached  the 
place;  but  no  sooner  had  I  done  so, 
than  an  enormous  aHn-mcmni^  fd- 
rious  with  the  wonnds  the  eagles  had 
inflicted  on  him,  advanced  to  meet 
me.  I  retreated;  he  coiled  himself 
np,  gave  a  spring,  and  almost  canght 
me  on  the  face.  By  an  inverse  move- 
ment, I  made  a  spring  backwards, 
and  avoided  him;  bnt  I  took  care 
not  to  turn  my  back  and  ran,  for 
then  I  should  have  been  lost.  The 
serpent  retnmed  to  the  charge, 
bounding  towards  me;  I  again  avoid- 
ed him,  and  was  trying,  but  in  vain, 
to  reach  him  with  the  edge  of  my 
dagger,  when  an  Indian,  who  per- 
ceived me  from  a  distance,  ran  np, 
armed  with  a  bongh  of  a  tree,  and 
rid  me  of  him.** 

A  life  of  activity  and  occasional 
peril,  with  abundance  of  field  sports 
and  out-of-door  exercise,  was  exact- 
ly what  suited  M.  de  la  Gironi^re's 
tastes  and  character,  and  he  was  very 
happy  amongst  his  Indians  at  Jala- 
Jala.  Ilis  wife  was  contented,  and 
did  not  repent  the  change  from  Ma- 
nilla to  the  backwoods ;  his  vassals 
and  dependents  were  well  off,  his 
fields  yielded  rich  harvests,  his  pas- 
tures were  thronged  with  cattle.  All 
this  prosperity  was  of  coarse  not 
brought  about  without  much  toil  and 
trouble,  and  it  was  chequered  with 
not  a  few  disasters  and  disappoint- 
ments. The  inflictions  incidental  to 
tropical  lands  were  not  spared  to  the 
French  colonist,  who  had  often  the 
mortification  of  seeing  a  fine  harvest, 
which  he  had  bad  all  the  pains  fai  the 
world  to  protect  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  buffalo  and  wild  boar,  mon- 
keys and  locusts  (these  latter,  a  real 
plague  of  Egypt,  usually  devastate 
the  island  of  Luzon  aboat  once  La 
seven  years),  utterly  destroyed  on 
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the  eve  of  its  gathering  in,  by  a  hnr- 
ricane  or  an  innndation.  Kotwith« 
Btanding  such  accidents,  Jala-Jala 
was  a  flourishing  colony.  Immense 
fields  of  rice,  sngar-canes,  and  coffee, 
replaced  nnprodnctlve  forests ;  a  hand- 
some Indian  village  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  clearing ;  abundance  reign- 
ed aronnd ;  activity  and  contentment 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  popu- 
lation. M.  de  la  Gironi^re — with 
whom,  whilst  reading  his  book,  we 
have  many  times  been  heartily  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  for  not  sortin^^  his 
materials  a  little  better,  and  giving 
an  occasional  date,  whereby  to  trace 
bis  progress— affords  ns  no  means  of 
estimating  how  long  it  took  to  bring 
his  property  into  this  flonrishing 
state.  After  a  certain  time,  it  ap- 
pears, bis  house  became  a  place  of 
rendezvous  for  all  the  foreigners  who 
arrived  at  Manilla,  and  for  many 
convalescent  persons  who  resorted 
thither  to  peifect  their  cure  in  the 
wholesome  air  of  Jala-Jala.  Un- 
bounded hospitality,  withont  distinc- 
tion of  nations,  was  the  mle ;  French- 
men and  Spaniards,  English  and 
Americans,  were  alike  received  with 
true  colonial  cordiality  and  hearti- 
ness. It  was  a  fine  place  for  natu- 
ralists, who  made  superlative  coUec- 
tions  of  stranjife  insects,  birds,  and 
plants  ;  the  sick  found  a  physician  in 
their  host,  the  idler  pleasant  society 
and  nn  amiable  hostess,  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque  a  never- ending  variety 
of  nini^mificcnt  landscapes,  wood  and 
mountuin,  stream  and  waterfall.  As 
to  the  partisans  of  field  sports,  Jala- 
Jala  was  their  paradise;  there  they 
found  a  good  pack  of  dogs,  Indian 
guides,  horses  to  ride,  and  deer  and 
wild  boar  in  plenty.  Did  they  wish 
for  smaller  game,  and  a  more  indo- 
lent sport,  boats  conveyed  them  to 
war  upon  the  water-fowl.  Or  did  they 
covet  a  species  of  diversion  qnite 
unknown  in  Enrope,  they  wane  nt 
liberty  to  open  fire  upon  the  ei 
mous  v.impiro  bats  which  nboond, 
durinp:  the  six  montlia  of  the  year 
when  the  easterly  monsoon  reigna, 
upon  the  small  islanda  aitnated  be- 
tween the  large  one  of  Talem  md 
the  peninsula  of  Jala- Jala.  **  Theae 
crratnr  *8  cover  all  the  treea,  from  the 
lowermost  branches  to  the  very  anm- 
mit,  replacing  the  foliage,  wbich  thsf 


ntteriy  destroy.  Wrapt  in  their  large 
wings,  they  sleep  dnring  the  day;  at 
night  they  set  off  in  large  troops,  and 
fly  afar  to  seek  their  food.  As  soon 
as  the  westeriy  replaces  the  easterly 
monsoon,  they  disappear,  and  go 
(always  to  the  same  sjpot)  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  wuid  upon  the 
east  coast  of  Lnzon.  Again  the 
monsoon  changes,  and  they  retnm  to 
their  former  quarters. 

*'  As  soon  as  my  guests  set  foot  on 
shore  in  one  of  the  little  islands,  the 
firing  began,  and  continued  until  the 
bats,  terrified  by  the  noise,  and  by  the 
cries  of  the  wonnd^  which  remained 
clinging  to  the  branches,  departed  in 
a  body.  For  a  while  they  circled  and 
hovered  like  a  great  dond  above  thehr 
dwelling,  perfectly  resembling  the 
fariea  represented  in  certain  engrav- 
ings representing  the  infernal  re^ns. 
Then  they  betM>k  themselves  to  a 
short  distance,  and  ali^ted  npon  the 
trees  of  a  neighbooring  island.  If  the 
sportsmen  were  not  weary  of  the  car- 
nage, they  might  follow  them  thither 
and  recommence;  bnt  generally  enough 
Tictlma  were  obtained  npon  the  first 
island,  and  all  hands  set  to  woric  to 
pick  them  op  from  nnder  the  trees  off 
which  they  had  been  knocked.  Bat- 
shootioff  over,  the  next  amusement 
was  to  hunt  the  iguana,  a  large  kind 
of  lizard,  five  or  aix  feet  long,  which 
inhabits  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the 
kke.  Tired  at  last  of  such  easy  prey, 
the  pirogues  were  agahi  manned^  and 
the  party  went  in  quest  of  a  third 
kind  of  sport  This  was  eagle-shoot- 
ing. The  birds  were  fired  at  as  th^ 
hovered  hi  the  air  above  our  heada: 
but  thia  required  a  great  deal  of  akill 
and  good  markamanahip,  for  It  waa 
rare  that  these  great  hiida  could  be 
reached  with  anything  but  a  ain|^ 
halL** 
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a  large  fledged  leech,  the  mere  notion 
is  proTOcative  of  vomit.  After  a  day's 
sport  of  the  kind  described  above,  a 
young  American  told  M.  de  la  Giro- 
ni^re  that  he  and  his  friends  desired 
to  taste  iguana  and  bat.  Believing 
the  whole  party  to  be  agreed  in  this 
wish,  he  ordered  his  cook  to  prepare 
an  iguana  stew  and  a  bat  ragout.  At 
dinner  they  began  with  the  stew,  and 
seemed  well  pleased  with  it,  when 
their  host  happened  to  say,  "  You  sec 
that  iguana  is  a  meat  of  delicate  fla- 
vour." There  was  a  general  change 
of  colour,  pushing  away  of  plates,  and 
ejection  of  semi-masticated  mouthfuls. 
Bat  and  iguana  had  to  be  removed  be- 
fore the  dinner  could  be  proceeded  with. 

A  very  curious  place,  to  which  M. 
de  la  GironicTC  sometimes  conducted 
his  friends,  is  the  island  of  Socolme, 
a  circular  lake  a  league  in  circum- 
ference, in  the  midst  of  Bay  Lake, 
from  whose  waters  it  is  sundered  by 
a  ring  of  land,  or  rather  by  a  moun- 
tain, of  very  small  diameter  at  the 
base,  narrowing  to  a  sharp  summit  as 
it  rises,  almost  perpendicularly,  to  a 
height  of  more  than  Ave  hundred 
yards  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  inner  and  the  outer  slopes  of  this 
singular  mountain  are  covered  with 
lofty  trees.  It  is  on  the  shores  of  the 
inner  lake,  unvisitcd  by  the  Indians, 
who  fear  the  caymans,  that  almost  all 
the  waterfowl  of  the  great  lake  have 
established  their  domicile.  There  is 
large  store  of  inaccessible  guano,  and 
the  trees  arc  stufied  with  nests,  full 
of  eggs  and  of  young  birds  of  all  ages. 
One  day  M.  de  la  Gironierc,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  by  Mr  Hamil- 
ton Lindsay,  and  an  American, 
determined  to  transport  a  pirogue 
over  the  mountain,  and  launch  it 
upon  the  waters  of  the  small  lake. 
The  Indians  thought  them  mad,  and 
predicted  their  absorption  by  caymans. 
There  was  certainly  some  risk;  but 
we  have  already  seen  that  it  took 
more  than  a  trifle  to  deter  him  of 
Jala-Jala,  and  his  companions  upon 
this  occasion  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  same  daring  stamp  as  himself. 
As  usual,  he  is  abominably  brief  in 
his  description  of  this  great  natural 
wonder,  probably  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  whole  world. 

**  The  aspect  of  this  lake  is  dismal 
and  mournful  in  the  extreme.    Never 
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did  any  wild  coast  inspire  me  with 
the  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  experi- 
enced when  contemplatiDg  Socolme, 
whose  waters,  pent  up  in  the  midst  of 
mountains,  bear  perfect  resemblanoe 
to  a  large  mirror  at  the  bottom  of  a 
gulf.  Thither  the  winds  never  pene- 
trate ;  rarely  does  a  light  breeze  ripple 
the  water's  surface.  Only  when  the 
snn  is  in  the  zenith  do  its  beams  reach 
the  water,  to  which,  at  all  other  hours 
of  the  day,  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tains imparts  a  rich  black  hue.  The 
profound  silence  that  prevails  Is  broken 
but  by  the  cries  of  birds,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  by  a  noise  similar  to 
that  produced  by  striking  two  boards 
against  each  other.  This  noise  pro  • 
ceeds  from  the  cayman  seizing  a  small 
prey,  and  violently  shutting  bis  enor- 
mous jaws. 

"  Our  pirogue  was  gliding  lightly 
over  the  lake,  when  the  appearance  of 
a  cayman,  a  short  distance  ofi^,  com- 
pelled one  of  ns  to  fire  at  him.  The 
effect  of  the  detonation  was  prodi- 
gious ;  an  incalculable  number  of 
echoes  repeated  it  up  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
cayman  disappeared.  But  suddenly 
vast  flocks  of  cormorants  and  other 
aquatic  birds  issued  from  the  leafy 
masses  of  the  trees,  uttering  piercinff 
cries,  and  whirling  in  a  dense  cloua 
above  our  heads  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  we  troubled  their  retreat. 
"We  were  frequently  obliged  to  fire  at 
the  caymans,  the  noise  of  the  dis- 
charge deterring  them  mnch  more 
than  any  harm  we  could  do  them,  for 
our  bullets  glanced  harmlessly  oflT 
their  scales.  We  completed  our  ex- 
cursion round  the  lake,  took  as  many 
young  birds  as  we  wished,  and  re- 
turned from  our  expedition  without 
accident,  and  without  having  enconn- 
tered  so  many  dangers  as  my  Indians 
had  led  us  to  anticipate." 

Another  favourite  excursion  from 
the  settlement  of  Jala-Jala  was  to 
LosBafios,  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  mountain 
several  thousand  yards  high,  whence 
gush  abundant  boiling  springs.  These 
flow  down  into  the  lake,  and,  mingling 
with  its  waters,  form  natural  baths  of 
every  temperature.  This  was  a  great 
place  for  wood- pigeons,  and  a  warm 
bath  and  a  full  game-bag  were  usually 
associated.  The  colonist  and  his 
friends  flew  at  all  game — not  even 
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forgetting  the  monkevB,  those  terrible  of  traTel  and  adTeDtnre  should  be 
crop-desCrojcra.  Thej  bad  a  little  combined  with  vslaable  InformstioD 
dogtraincd  to  thissort  orwork.  They  and  scientific  deveiopments.  They 
neot  into  tlie  noods  adjoining  the  are  either  all  'one  thing  or  all  the 
cultivQted  land,  and  the  dog  preceded  other  —  popular  or  profound.  We 
them.  As  soon  as  he  spied  a  mon-  hare  read  M.  de  la  Gironifere's  Iwik 
key,  be  ^re  tongue ;  monkej  was  with  too  much  pleasure  to  be  serere 
np  a  tree  in  DO  time,  but  tbe  dog  stood  npon  its  author;  ne  will  hope  that 
fast  at  its  foot  until  the  man  camo  tbia  volume  is  tnit  a  pilot  balloon,  and 
op.  Before  their'anival-the  scared  that  his  memorj,  and  a  journal  ex- 
quadrumane  had  eascoQaed  himself  in  tending  over  twenty  years,  will  jet 
tbe  foliage— ia visible,  as  he  thought ;  suggest  to  him  the  prodactioD  of  a  &r 
bnt  bo  was  invariably  discovered,  and  more  important  work,  which  need 
fired  at  till  he  fell.  The  victims  were  not,  we  are  very  sore,  be,  bv  reason 
hung  in  tcrrorem  round  the  engar-  of  its  importance,  at  all  less  mterest- 
(iflde,  save  and  except  the  largest,  ing  than  tbe  minor  one  with  which 
which  was  always  sent  to  Father  he  has  commenced.  To  retom,  how- 
Miguel  (the  balf-bri;,:G  priest,  balf  Ja-  ever,  to  the  .[Mj*-.  W.  (1l>  la  Giro- 
paoese,  balf  Main)),  wiiobeld  amon-  niiTe  bad  ibo  miefortune  to  lose  his 
key  ragout  to  be  ibo  triumph  of  colt-  wife.  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
nary  art,  grief.    Shortly  before  and  after  her 

"  It  is  probable,  almost  incomes-  death,  be  had  lost  other  near  and  dear 
table,"  says  M.  dc  la  Girooiore,  "  that  relatives.  Ho  found  himself  alon<r, 
the  Philippine  Islands  were  originally  with  his  only  child,  a  Eon.  If  in  busy 
peopled  by  a  race  of  small  negroes,  Europe,  where  all  things  combine  to 
who  are  still  fouti^l  in  tolerably  large  divert  thought  and  dissipate  grief,  the 
numbers  in  tbe  iri(i;nor  of  the  forests,  loss  of  dear  friends  be  a  bruise  to  the 
and  whom  the  Tagalocs  call  Ajeias,  heart,  which  long,  long  years  alone 
the  Spauiards  Nri/riiot.  At  a  period  can  heal,  how  mncb  more  dreadful 
doubtless  very  icniote,  tbe  nearest  mast  be  to  the  dweller  in  the  far  wil- 
neighboors  of  the  Fhilippines,  the  demess  the  blow  that  deprives  him 
Malays,  invaded  the  sea-board,  and  of  those  endcai-ed  to  him  by  exclusive 
drove  tbe  iudigcnons  population  Into  intercourse,  and  that  robs  him  at  once 
tbe  interior;  sabscqnently,  either  in  of  all  sympathy  and  society.  Oar 
consec|ueDce  of  the  casaallies  of  navi-  pooi'  Fieoch  adventurer  could  not  get 
gation,  or  to  profit  by  the  soil,  they  over  his  sorrows,  Ue  was  iiiconsol- 
were  joined  by  Cliioesc  and  Japanese,  able.  His  former  pursuits,  bis  favour- 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  arcbi-  itc  haunts,  had  become  irksome  and 
pelagocs  of  tbe  Sontliem  Seas,  by  Ja-  indilferent  to  him.  He  thought  of  re- 
vans,  and  even  I'j  Iliodoos.  From  tomlng  to  France  to  see  his  old 
tbe  mlxtorc  which  resulted  from  tbe  mother,  and  tried  to  comfort  himself 
union  of  these  various  races,  physi-  by  imagining  her  joy  at  embracing 
caily  so  dissimilar,  have  Issued  the  hergraudson.  Whilst  thas  unhappy 
various  shades  of  colour  and  character  and  hesitating,  tbe  Freucb  consal- 
of  physiognomy  olisorvable  amongst  general  at  Manilla,  recently  appointed 
the  Tagalocs,  who  nevertheless  pre-  to  the  post,  went  to  pass  a  few  days 
Ecrvc  in  general  tbe  Malay  counte-  at  Jala- Jala.  Scrupulously  hospitable, 
nance  and  croelty."  M.  ilc  la  Gironi^re  felt  bound  to  bide 

Ethnologists  will  And  some  inte-  his  grief  and  do  the  honours  of  tbe 

resting  passages  (brief  and  far  apart,  colony.    For  a  short  time  be  relapsed 

unfortunately)  In  M.  de  laGironl^re's  into  his  former  active  existence,  and, 

volume.    They  will  regret,  as  we  do,  when  M.  Barrot  left  him,  a  friend,  to 

tliat  a  man  of  liberal  edacarion,  en-  whom  he  bad  parted  with  bis  bouse, 

lightened  mind,  manifest  intelligence,  persuaded  him  to  put  in  execution  a 

and  great  opporl  unities,  has  not  do-  long-formed  project  of  a  visit  to  the 

voted  more  time  and  paiua  to  the  AJetan.      Ue  set    out,    accompanied 

narrative  of  bis  experience.    French-  only  by  two  Indians,  one  of  them 

men,  as  \vc  have  recently  remarked,  being  tbe  cx-brigand  Alila,  his  faith- 

nrc  inexpert    in   the  production    of  ful  lieutcnaot,  who  never  quitted  him 

books  where  an  interesting  narrative  on  any  of  hia  expeditions.     Every 
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one  of  the  party  carried  a  small  knap- 
sack, containing  a  three  or  four  days' 
ration  of  rice,  a  little  dried  venison, 
good  store  of  powder,  shot,  and  ball, 
a  few  coloured  handkerchiefs,  and 
enough  cigars  for  the  journey,  and  to 
propitiate  the  Ajetas.  Their  arms 
were  a  double- barrel  and  a  dagger 
a- piece.  Tlius  did  they  start  upon  a 
journey  of  several  weeks,  during  which 
their  only  shelter  was  to  be  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  their  sole  food  palms 
and  the  produce  of  their  chase.  The 
baggage  was  scanty,  but  more  could 
not  be  carried  over  rugged  mountains 
and  through  virgin  forests.  The  ex- 
pedition must  be  undertaken  Indian 
fashion,  or  not  at  all.  Of  those  majestic 
and  magnificent  forests  M.  de  la  Giro- 
ni^^c  gives  a  glowing  description  ;  al- 
beit his  admiration  was  a  little  quali- 
fied by  certain  discomforts,  including  a 
species  of  flying  leech,  which  stations 
itself  upon  leaves,  or  lays  wait  in  the 
grass,  and  springs  like  a  grasshopper 
upon  its  prey.  This  unpleasant  little 
reptile  is  found  upon  all  the  high 
and  wooded  mountains  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Travellers  carry  small  bamboo 
knives  to  detach  them  from  their  skin, 
after  which  they  rub  the  bite  with 
chewed  tobacco.  The  blood  soon 
attracts  other  tormentors,  and  con- 
stant attention  is  necessary  not  to  be 
actually  devoured  by  these  hungry 
worms,  whose  voracity  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  Euro|)ean  leech. 

The  route  was  eastwards,  towards 
the  Pacitic  Ocean.  The  travellers 
were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous 
storm,  which  quickly  quenched  their 
fires  and  drenched  themselves.  The 
palm- leaf  hut  they  had  erected  for 
shelter  was  beaten  down,  and  they 
stood  in  profound  darkness,  exposed 
to  all  tlic  fury  of  the  storm,  to  the 
dazzling  lightning  and  the  falling  trees. 
Tiie  roar  of  the  thunder  was  incessant, 
and  with  it  mingled  plaintive  and 
mournful  cries,  resembling  the  wailing 
of  a  dog  that  has  lost  his  master. 
The«e  sounds  proceeded  from  the  ter- 
ritied  stags  as  they  wandered  to  and 
fro,  seeking  an  asylum.  M.  de  la 
Gironiorc  and  his  two  Indians  were 
covered  v.-itb  the  terrible  little  leeches, 
which  drew  blood  in  such  quantities, 
thst  in  the  morning,  when  the  storm 
had  ceased,  and  they  wonld  have 
continued  their  joomey,  they  were 
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scarcely  able  for  very  weakness.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary,  howeTer, 
to  proceed.  By  the  help  of  an  in- 
flammable species  of  gum,  found  in 
abundance  in  these  forests,  they  kin* 
died  a  large  fire,  cooked  some  palm- 
stalks,  and  warmed  and  dried  them- 
selves. There  was  a  lar^  and  rapid 
torrent  to  cross.  The  Indians  de- 
spaired, declared  it  necessary  to  camp 
for  a  few  days  till  the  water  subsided, 
and  began  looking  for  a  good  place  to 
bivouac.  Thanks  to  M.  de  la  Giro- 
nicre*s  energy,  however,  the  obstade 
was  happily  surmounted,  and  towards 
three  in  the  afternoon  they  readied 
the  shores  of  the  Padfic,  and  made  a 
hearty  meal  on  shell- fish.  Towards 
nightfall  they  stretched  themselves  on 
a  bed  of  sea-sand  and  went  to  sleep, 
but  were  roused  by  the  fierce  attacks 
of  Bernard  the  Ilermit,  a  spedes  of 
crab  which  lodges  in  deserted  shells, 
and  walks  on  land  at  night  in  quest 
of  prey.  These  crabs  were  in  sadi 
great  numbers  that  the  ground  seemed 
alive  with  them;  they  were  of  all 
sizes  and  ages,  and  their  nippers  were 
particularly  active.  Whilst  waging 
war  with  them,  M.  de  la  Gironi^ 
and  his  companions  saw  a  light  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  whence  there  pre- 
sently emerged  two  Ajetas,  carrying 
torches,  and  apparently  coning  for 
fish.  They  approached  and  gased  at 
the  strangers  ;  then  one  of  them  made 
a  movement  to  handle  his  bow,  bnt 
at  the  dick  of  a  mnsketlock  thej 
threw  away  their  torches  and  fled  into 
the  forest. 

The  next  three  da3r8  were  passed  at 
a  Tagaloc  village,  where  M.  de  la 
Gironiere,  well  known  by  reputation 
to  the  inhabitants,  was  lecdved  with 
nnboundcd  hospitality.  After  re- 
cmiting  his  strength  he  resumed  his 
march,  over  monn  tains  covered  with 
dense  and  trackless  forests.  At  night 
the  fires  were  concealed,  and  one  of 
the  party  kept  watch,  for  tbej  were 
now  in  the  Ajcta  territory.  At  last 
they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  these  sa- 
vages, who  appear  to  occapy  aboat 
the  same  position  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  as  the  Diggers  of  Western 
America  or  the  Bosjeamans  of  South 
Africa. 

'<  One  morning,  as  we  were  silently 
pursoing  our  way,  we  heard  before 
US  a  choms  of  shrill  ToioeSi  more 
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resembling  those  of  birds  than  of  men. 
Presently  we  perceived  at  a  short  dis- 
tance about  forty  savages,  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  ages,  and  having  com- 
pletely the  appearance  of  animals. 
They  were  gathered  round  a  large 
fire,  hard  by  a  stream.  We  took  a 
few  steps  forward,  presenting  our 
guns  at  them.  On  perceiving  us  they 
shrieked,  and  were  about  to  fly ;  but 
I  showed  them  a  packet  of  cigars,  and 
made  signs  that  we  wished  to  present 
these  to  them.  When  they  under- 
stood this,  they  drew  up  in  line,  like 
soldiers  on  parade ;  it  was  the  signal 
that  we  might  approach.  We  did  so, 
cigars  in  hand,  and,  commencing  at 
one  extremity  of  the  line,  I  distributed 
my  gift.  It  was  very  important  to 
make  friends  of  them,  and,  according  to 
their  usages,  to  give  to  each  an  eqnal 
part.  The  pregnant  women  counted 
for  two,  and  they  tapped  themselves 
on  the  belly  to  give  me  to  understand 
that  they  were  to  have  double  allow- 
ance. The  distribution  over,  onr 
alliance  was  complete;  the  savages 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  nsy 
nor  we  from  th&ok.  They  all  be- 
gan smoking.  A  deer  was  hanging 
from  a  tree  :  the  chief  took  a  bamboo 
knife  and  cut  off  three  large  pieces  of 
venison,  threw  them  into  Uie  glowing 
embers,  and,  a  minute  afterwards, 
withdrew  them,  and  presented  a  piece 
to  each  of  us.  The  outside  of  this 
savage  carbonado  was  rather  bomft 
and  ashy,  the  inside  quite  raw  and 
bloody.  It  would  not  do  to  show  re- 
pugnance ;  my  entertainers  would 
have  been  scandalised,  and  I  wished 
to  live  with  them  for  a  few  days  in 
harmony,  so  I  eat  my  bit  of  deer, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  was  not  so 
very  bad ;  my  Indians  followed  mj 
example,  and  thenceforward  treacbeiy 
was  out  of  the  question.** 

M.  do  la  Gironito  foand  it  Terr  dif- 
ficult to  make  himself  understood,  bat 
the  next  day  he  fell  in  with  a  woman 
who  spoke  the  Tagal  tongue.  She 
acted  as  his  interpreter ;  and  from  her 
he  obtained  such  lufbrmatkNi  as  ha 
d 08 ired  concerning  the  AJetas.  Thesi 
people  appeared  to  him  to  be  far  more 
like  monkeys  than  hnouui  belan; 
even  tlicir  voices  resembling  the  cnes 
and  jabbering  of  the  aniuMl,  whilst 
their  gestures  were  monkey  all  over* 
Their  superiority  consists  in  knowla( 
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how  to  make  a  fire,  and  to  use  bow 
and  lance.  Their  colour  is  the  ebon 
black  of  the  African  negro ;  their  ut- 
most stature  hardly  attains  five  feet 
English,  their  hair  is  woolly ;  and  as 
they  know  not  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  it 
forms  a  strange  sort  of  crown  or  halo 
round  their  heads.  Their  features 
resemble  those  of  the  African  blacks, 
but  the  lips  are  less  prominent.  Theur 
sole  dress  is  a  girdle,  eight  or  ten 
inches  broad,  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees.  They  feed  on  roots,  fruit,  and 
the  produce  of  the  chase.  A  bamboo 
lance,  a  palm- wood  bow,  and  poisoned 
arrows,  are  their  weapons.  They  eat 
their  meat  nearly  raw,  and  live  in 
groups  or  tribes  composed  of  fifty  or 
sixty  persons.  During  the  day,  the 
old  people,  the  invalids,  and  children 
sit  round  the  fire,  whilst  the  others  go 
hnoting;  when  they  have  enough 
food  to  last  for  some  days,  they  alt 
remain  round  the  fire,  and  at  ni|^ft 
they  sleep  promiscaonsly  in  the  ashes. 
^  It  is  extremely  cnrions  to  see  thns 
assembled  some  fifty  of  these  brates, 
of  all  ages,  and  all  more  or  less  de- 
formed. The  old  women  are  especi- 
ally hideous:  their  decrepid  limbs, 
their  pot-bellies,  and  their  extraordi- 
nary hair  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  furies  or  witches.*'  Nothing  hu- 
man can  possibly  be  more  degraded 
than  these  Ajetas.  They  have  no 
religion;  they  neither  worship  sun 
nor  stars,  nor  bow  before  permanent 
idols,  bat  adore,  tor  the  day,  any 
rock  or  tree-trunk  In  which  they  traee 
a  resemblance  to  an  animal.  Thefar 
laagnage  has  very  few  words ;  their 
diiklren  take  fbr  sole  name  that  of 
the  pUoe  where  they  are  bom.  Tb^ 
have  great  respect  for  old  age,  and 
ffMT  the  desd.  For  years  after  the 
decease  of  one  of  them,  they  place 
tobaooo  and  betel-nut  upon  his  gnkxt^ 
above  which  his  bow  and  arrows  are 
suspended.  Evenr  night— so  tli^ 
beUeve— he  qulu  his  grave  to  go  a- 
hunting.  They  have  no  fhneral  eers- 
Biony.  They  lay  the  eorpse  at  fUl 
length  In  the  grave,  and  cover  It  with 
earth.  But  when  an  Aietas  Is  01  of  a 
malady  deemed  Incurable,  or  has  been 
slightly  wouMled  with  apolsoued  ar- 
row, his  friends  place  him  fai  a  larga 
hole,  his  arms  cnMsed  upon  Us  brsastt 
and  bury  him  alive.  Allthewaapona 
of  the  ijetu  are  poisoned.    Airswrf 
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from  one  of  their  arrows  would  not 
sQiHcc  to  check  the  career  of  so  strong 
an  animal  as  the  stag.    But  the  least 
scratch  of  the  poisoned  dart  produces 
an  unquenchable  thirst,  and  as  soon 
as  the  animal  drinks  he  dies.    The 
hunters    then    cut    away    the    flesh 
from  around  the  wound,  for  otherwise 
the  whole  carcass  would  (]uicklj  ac- 
quire so  intensely  bitter  a  flavour 
that  even  the  Ajetas  (not  very  dainty 
feeders)  could  not  eat  it.    When  in 
Sumatra, M.dela  Gironiere  had  inves- 
tigated the  nature  of  the  poison  used 
by  the  Malays  for  their  arms,  and 
had  found  it  to  bo  simply  a  strong 
solution  of  arsenic    in  lemon -juice. 
He  was  curious  to  know  what  the 
Ajetas  used.    They  took  him  to  a 
larfl;e  tree,  tore  otf  a  bit  of  the  bark, 
and  told  him  that  was  what  served 
them  for  poison.     lie  chewed  some 
in  their  presence;  it  was  insupport- 
ably  bitter,  but  otherwise  harmless, 
in  its  natural  state.    To  render  it 
fatal  the  Ajetas  prepare  it  in  a  particu- 
lar way,  but  they  would  not  commu- 
nicate their  secret.    It  forms  a  paste, 
of  which  they  spread  a  thin  coat  upon 
their  arms.     M.  de  la  Gironiere  had 
painful  experience  of  its  powerful  and 
pernicious  effect.     On  quitting  the 
Ajetas,  who  had  treated  him  hospi- 
tably, and  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  carry  away 
with  him  one  of  their  skeletons,  which 
he  thought  would  be  an  acceptable 
present  to  the  Jar  din  dcs  Plantes^  or 
anatomical    museum  at    Paris.      It 
was  rather  a  dangerous  undertaking, 
owing  to  the  savages'  veneration  for 
their  dead ;  and  he  had  little  quarter 
to  expect  if  caught  body -snatching. 
Undeterred  by  this  risk,  he  had  got 
but  to  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
camp,  when  he  commenced  opening 
some  old  graves.    The  flrst  skeletons 
he  got  to  were  mouldered,  but  towards 
evening  he  met  with  that  of  a  woman, 
who,  from  her  attitude,  had  evidently 
been  buried  alive.    Iler  bones  were 
still  covered  with  the  skin ;  she  was 
a  sort  of  mummy,  and  exactly  what 
Doctor  Pablo  wanted.    So  he  took 
her  out  of  the  grave  and  put  her  in  a 
sack,  but  had  scarcely  done  so  when 
shrill  cries  were  heard.    The  Ajetas 
were  on  the  trail  of  the  three  resur- 
rectionists, who  ran  for  their  lives, 
but  without  relinquishing  their  booty. 


The  savages  climbed  trees  (which  thc^ 
do  jnst  like  mookeys  —  usiog  their 
hands,  and  setting  the  soles  of  their 
feet  against  the  trank),  and  peppered 
them  with  arrows.  Darkness  facili- 
tated the  escape  of  the  fogitiyes ;  bat, 
on  getting  out  of  the  wood,  M.  de  la 
Gironiere  noticed  a  scratch  on  one  of 
his  fingers.  He  attributed  it  to  a 
branch  or  briar,  and  thought  no  more 
about  it. 

Seated  npon  the  sea-betch  with 
the  skeleton,  the  three  wanderers  took 
counsel  together.    Alila  was  down- 
cast, and  anticipated  evil.    His  chief 
did  not  much  admire  the  aspect  of 
afiairs,  but  nevertheless  kept  a  stoat 
heart,  and  a  bold  visage,  and  cheered 
his  followers.   A  fire  was  lighted,  and 
the  two  Indians  went  to  seek  shell- 
fish. On  their  return,  they  annoaaoed 
the  discovery  of  a  pirogne,  which  the 
waves  had  cast  upon  the  strand.    It 
w^as   half  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
needed  caulking  and  repairs ;  bat  with 
the  help  of  gum  and  bamboo-fibre, 
they  managed  to  make  it  water-tight, 
and  put  to  sea.    A  bamboo  formed 
the  mast,  the  skeleton's  sack  was  con- 
verted into  a  sail.    The  waves  ran 
high,  but  the  voyagers  were  aocas- 
tomed  to  handle  those  fragile  boats, 
and  feared  nothing.     Unlackily  the 
Indians,  more  nsed  to  the  lake  than 
the  ocean,  fell  sea-sick,  and  M.  de  la 
Gironiere  had  to  sail  and  steer  the  skiff 
totally  unassisted.  ^'  When  I  reflect,*' 
he  says,  ^^  upon  the  position  in  which 
I  found  myself,  afloat  on  the  Fadflc 
Ocean,  in  a  frail  pirogne,  having  for 
auxiliaries  two  helpless  persons  (the 
Indians  lay  prostrate  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat),  two  skulls,  and  the  skeleton 
of  an  Ajetas,  I  can  imagine  my  reader 
suspecting  that  I  am  fabricating  a 
story  for  my  amusement.    Neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  exact  truth  I  am  narrat- 
ing ;  and,  besides,  let  those  who  please 
believe  me.**    After  fonr-and-twentj 
hours*  anxious  navigation,  the  pirogue 
put  in  to  land,  near  a  Tagaloc  village, 
and  another  day  and  night  took  the 
adventurers   to  Jala-Jala.     Thence 
M.  de  la  Gironiere  went  to  Manilla. 
On  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  there, 
he  experienced  such  acute  pain  in  the 
finger,  which  had  received  a  scratch 
during  his  flight  from  the  Ajetas,  that 
he  twice  fainted  away.    The  pain  be- 
came so  violent  that  he  no  longer 
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doubted  the  trifling  liiirt  to  have  pro-  cannibal  banquet  of  wfilch  M.  de  la 

ceeded  from  a  poisoned  arrovf.     An  GironitTe  was  compelled  to  partake, 

operation,  performed    by  a  brother  wo  refer  the  reader  to  that  geatle- 

snrgeon,  rather  Increased  than  dimi-  man's  book.     His    adventures  with 

nished  the  pain  and  irritation.    The  banditti  form  anotticr  curious  section 

inflammation  spread  to  the  arm,  then  of   his    booli,    and    partieuiarly  hia 

to  the  cheat.    After  aoine  weeks'  ill-  account  of   a  visit  to  Tapojii,  the 

ness,  agony,  and  sleepiessneas,  the  place  of  refuge  for  ontlaws  and  rasde- 

doctor  made  way  for  the  priest,  who  factors.    In  the  Tagal  language,  the 

administered  the  last  sacrament.   Nc-  woid  Tapuzi  signifies  the  end  of  il<e 

vertheleaa  M.  de  ki  Girouitre  reco-  wurtd.     It  is  here  applied-to  a  little 

vered;  bnt  his  convalesceucc  was  long,  village  situated  in  the  interior  of  (he 

and  for  more  than  a  year  afterwards  mountains,    at    about    twenty  -  five 

he  suffered  from  acute  pains  in  the  leagues  from  Jala-Jala,  and  originally 

chest.    Bat,  with  cbiiractcrislic  tena-  foonded  by  robbers  and  fugitives  from 

city,  he  had  stuck  to  his  skeleton,  both  the  galleys,  who  live  there  in  freedom, 

by  sea  and  by  land,  and  it  is  now  in  govern   themselves,  and  defy,  from 

the  Mnsenni  of  Anatomy.  their  inaccessible  eyrie,  the  pursnit 

A  variety  of  Other  expeditions,  in  of  the  Spanish  troops.  M.  de  la 
differentways  equally  renmrkable  and  Gironiero  had  often  heard  of  this 
perilous,  are  recorded  in  tlie  volnmo  strange  Utile  republic,  but  had  never 
before  as — one  to  the  north  of  the  met  with  any  one  who  conld  give 
island,  to  visit  the  Tinguiania  and  him  an  account  of  it  from  personal 
IgoiToles,  savage  tribes,  much  talked  observation  ;  so,  with  his  naual  rest- 
abonf ,  but  little  known.  In  the  former  lees  curiosity  and  craving  after  the 
people,  M.  de  la  Gironiero  n'as  sur-  novel  and  the  unknown,  he  one  day 
prised  to  find  a  comely  race,  no  darker  resolved  to  go  there  himself,  encourag- 
than  many  southern  Europeans,  with  cd  thercCo  by  Alila,  who  made  no 
regnlar  features,  and  hair  instead  ol  doubt  of  finding  old  friends  and  corn- 
wool.  They  were  perfect  barbarians,  rades  amongst  the  Tapuzians.  After 
nevertheless — the  mens' attire  consist-  two  days'  scrambling  over  almost 
ing  solely  of  a  girdle,  and  a  sort  of  impracticable  roads,  the  travellers 
turban  of  fig-tree  batk.  The  women,  reached,  upou  the  third,  a  torrent 
who  were  handsome  and  graceful,  whose  bed  waa  ouctunbcred  with 
wore  an  apron  in  addition ;  their  enoi-mous  blocks  of  stone.  "  The 
heads  were  adorned  with  beads  of  aides,  only  about  twenty  paces  aparl, 
glass,  gold,  and  coral,  mingled  with  rose  perpendicularly  like  two  lofty 
their  hair ;  the  backs  of  their  bands  walls,  whose  sommits,  at  a  height  of 
were  painted  blue;  anJ,  from  wrist  lo  about  a  (hoosand  yards,  inclined 
elbow,  tiieir  arms  wei'c  tightly  clasped  towards  each  other  and  left  but  a 
by  asortof  plaitedbraoe)et,al30orna-  narrow  opening,  admitting  scarcely 
mented  with  boada.  These  bracelets,  sufficient  light  to  show  ns  our  way, 
JI.  de  la  Gironiere  leamed,  are  put  aa  we  leaped  from  one  stono  to 
oninearlyyonth,  and  never  removed,  another.  This  ravine  is  the  only 
Tlicy  keep  the  arm  meagre  and  thin,  road  by  which  one  can  reach  Tapuzi. 
and  swell  the  wrist  and  hand,  which  It  is  the  natoral  and  impregnable 
become  hideously  large.  Tiiisiadeemed  barrier  which  protects  the,  village 
a  great  beauty  by  the  Tinguianea,  as  from  invasion  by  the  Spanish  police, 
a  small  foot  is  by  the  Chinese,  and  '  Look  above  your  head,  master,' 
ft  slender  waist  by  Europeans.  Al-  saidmylientonant; 'only  the  dwellers 
though,  in  fact,  ferocious  and  crncl,  at  Tapuzi  know  the  paths  that  lead 
thero  is  nothing  alarming  in  the  to  the  top  of  the  monntains.  All 
aspect  oftheTinguiaiii.'3;butnotwitb-  along  the  ravine  thej-  have  placed 
standing  that  they  arc  cleanly  in  their  enonuons  atones,  which  they  have 
habits,  and  nsnally  bathe  morning  but  to  push  to  precipitate  them  on 
and  evening,  there  ig  a  strong  aroma  those  who  should  come  to  attack 
about  them  which  rentiers  their  pros-  them  :  a  whole  army  could  not  reach 
imity  far  from  plcaaant.  For  an  their  viHage  without  their  permis- 
acconnt  of  their  domestic  economy  alon.'  We  had  walked  for  a  full  hour 
and  customs,  and    of   the    horrible  throngb  this  defile,  when  an  enor- 
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moufl   mass  of  rock  fell    perpendi- 
colarly,  and  dashed  itself  to  pieces 
only  twenty  yarda  in  front  of  us. 
It  was  a  warning.     We  came  to  a 
halt,  placed  our  arms  upon  the  gronnd, 
and    sat    down.     Perhaps   a  block 
similar  to  the  one  that  had  just  fallen 
was    suspended    above    our    heads, 
ready  to  crush  us."     The  state  of 
suspense  was  disagreeable,  but  not  of 
long  duration.    A  shout  was  heard, 
Alila  advanced  alone  and  returned 
with  two  Indians,  who,  satisGed  that 
their  visitors  were  friendly,  came  to 
guide  them  to  the  village. '  On  emer- 
ging from   the  sort  of  tunnel  they 
had  had  to  traverse,  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  plain,  several  miles  in 
circumference,  completely  enclosed  by 
high  mountains,  and  presently  they 
came  in  sight  of  Tapuzi,  a  village  of 
about  sixty  straw  houses,  built  In- 
dian fashion.    The  inhabitants  were 
all  at  the  windows  to  witness  the 
arrival  of  the  strangers,  who  were 
taken  to  the  chief  of  the  settlement, 
a  venerable  and  benign  old  brigand  of 
eighty,  whose   appearance  and  dis- 
course were  rather  those  of  a  virtuous 
patriarch  than  of  an  outlawed  refugee. 
He  was  the  chief,  judge,  and  priest  of 
the  village.     He  iuitiated  M.  de  la 
Gironiere  into  the  habits  and  mode 
of  life  of  the  Tapnzians ;  and  great 
was  the  surprise  of  the  lord  of  Jala- 
Jala  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
well-ordered    community,  leading   a 
virtuous  and  pastoral  life,  instead  of 
in  a  nest  of  crimiuals,  addicted  to 
every  vice.    The  chase,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  a  few  fields  of  maize  and 
potatoes,   sufficed    for  their  wants ; 
the  women,  not  one  of  whom  had 
ever  quitted  her  village— scarcely  lost 
sight  of  her  house — knitted  and  wove 
their  garments  from  the  abaca  (vege- 
table silk)  which  the  forest  supplied. 
It  was  the  successful  realisation,  upon 
a  diminutive  scale,  of  the  least  objec- 
tionable doctrines  of  socialism.  Money 
was  unknown  in  the  little  settlement ; 
none  were  even  hungry,  for  those  who 
had  gave  to  those  who  had  not.    The 
old  chief  buried,  married,  and  bap- 
tised, and  administered  the  laws,  the 
severest  punishment  inflicted  for  any 
offence    being    expolsion    from   the 
colony — a  mild  penalty,  bat  which, 
nevertheless,  was  donbtless  not  with- 
out its  terrors  for  men  who  had  strong 
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reasons  for  avoiding  the  anthorities 
of  the  island.  M.  de  Is  Gironiera 
offered  to  intercede  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Manilla  to  send  them  a 
priest.  The  well-meant  proposal  waa 
respectfully  declined.  The  cadqne  of 
the  settlement  had  a  wholesome  hor« 
ror  of  the  innovation  npon  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  and  entreated 
his  guest  to  make  no  mention  of  what 
he  had  seen,  nor  in  any  way  concern 
himself  about  them.  The  old  gentle- 
man's sagacity  (although  from  his 
youth  upwanls  he  had  lived  in  this 
banishment),  had  by  no  means  de- 
serted him.  By  a  priest^s  infinence, 
he  said,  they  would  soon  become  sub- 
ject to  the  Spanish  government ;  thej 
would  need  money  to  pay  their  taxes; 
ambition  would  creep  in  amongst 
them  ;  and,  from  free  that  they  m-erey 
they  would  become  slaves.  M.  de  la 
Gironiere  could  not  bat  admit  the 
truth  contained  in  these  words.  He 
promised  all  that  was  desired  of  him, 
and  departed  in  peace. 

The  visits  to  the  burial-place  of 
the  Tinguianes,  to  the  cave  of  San 
Mateo,  and  to  the  Igorrote  Indians, 
supply  other  most  original  passages 
of  this  book.  It  is  when  retnming 
from  the  last-named  cxcnrsion  that 
M.  de  la  Gironiere,  who  is  far  too 
laconic  and  sparing  in  his  descriptions 
of  natural  curiosities,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  one  of  the  vegetable 
wonders  of  the  Philippines — thefta/e/e, 
an  extraordinary  fig-tree  whidi  grows 
in  the  sombre  and  tangled  forests  of 
Luzon.  ^^  This  immense  tree  springs 
from  a  single  seed,  resembling  that  of 
the  common  fig;  its  wood  is  white 
and  spongy ;  it  attains  in  a  few  years 
to  an  extraordinary  size.  NatorOf 
Mho  has  foreseen  everything,  who 
suiiers  the  young  lamb  to  leave  its 
wool  upon  the  briars  by  the  way-side 
that  the  timid  bird  may  use  it  for  its 
nest,  has  displayed  all  her  ingenuity 
in  assisting  at  the  growth  of  the  fig- 
tree  of  the  Philippines.  The  branches 
of  this  tree,  spreading  oat  horizon- 
tally from  its  trunk,  presently  change 
their  direction,  form  an  elbow  or  right 
angle,  and  rise  perpendiculariy.  Bnt 
the  tree  is,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, of  a  spongy  wood,  earily 
broken,  and  the  branches  would  in- 
evitably snap  off,  did  not  a  fibre, 
which  the  Indians  call  drop  ofwater^ 
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descend  from  the  tree  to  the  grotind, 
take  root  tbere,  and,  iacreasing  Id 
aise  in  proportion  with  the  branch, 
form  a  natural  prop.  Besides  these, 
there  extead,  all  aronnd  the  trnnk,  at 
a  very  ^eat  distance  from  the  groond, 
other  supports  of  a  similar  nstnre, 
which  converge  to  the  centre  of  the 
tnink.  The  appearance  of  the  baUti 
is  often  indescribablf  pictnresqne. 
Within  a  space  of  a  kw  hundred 
paces  in  diameter  (the  extent  of 
gronod  nsQally  covered  b]r  one  of 
these  gigantic  fig-trees),  one  soea 
grottoes,  vestibolps,  chambers,  which 
are  often  fumislicd  with  natnral  seats 
formed  bj  the  roots.  No  Tegetation 
is  more  varied  or  extraordinary.  The 
tree  often  grows  npon  a  rock  where 
there  is  not  an  inch  of  eartlt;  its 
long  roots  stretch  themselrea  otct 
the  surface,  wind  ronnd  its  angles, 
and  fioallj  pinnae  into  an  adjacent 
stream.  The  batiti  is  very  common 
in  the  virgin  forests  of  the  Philip- 
pines." 

Tilts  final  extract,  which  we  have 
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endaavom^  to  render  rather  clearer 
in  the  tranrialaMi  thui  it  is  in  the 
ofigiDsl,  shows  that  M.  de  la  Giron- 
'^n  is  less  nnlformlr  snecessfol  in 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  inanimate 
objects  than  in  narratives  of  action 
and  adveotnre.  What  a  glorioas  pic- 
ture Sealsfleld  would  have  made  of 
the  giant  fig  which  the  Frenchman 
has  so  meagrely  depicted.  M.  de  U 
Gu\>m^re  is  full  of  his  snl^ect,  bnt  be 
does  not  evince  a  sustained  power  of 
espresslng,  lucidly  and  forcibly,  the 
Tivid  Impressions  retained  by  his 
memory  and  refreshed  bj  his  journal. 
We  have  no  right  to  expect,  from  a 
dweller  in  the  desert,  whose  band 
for  twenty  years  has  been  far  more 
familiar  nith  the  sportsman's  rifie  tlian 
with  the  stndeet's  pen,  awork  of  high 
literary  accomplishment.  But,  whilst 
warmly  extolling  the  incontestable 
merit  of  this  book,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  regret  that  its  author  has 
not  thooght  QC  to  devote  to  it  a  some- 
what larger  amount  of  time,  of 
patience,  and  of  care. 


i  FOB  LEGISI-lTrON. 


Timne  i<i  somethiog,  after  all  that 
can  be  said,  not  altogetiier  ansatisfnc- 
tory  in  a  Government  coalition  of 
contradictories.  They  who  cannot 
agree  upon  anything  else,  often  agree 
Co  do  nothing  ;  and  where  mischief  is 
to  be  apprehended  from  action,  inca- 
pacity to  make  a  movement  promises 
at  lea^t  a  relief  to  fears.  It  wouli)  be 
a  happy  thing  for  onr  country,  if  all 
onr  governing  dissentients  could  re- 
main quiescent  in  this  "sleepy  hol- 
low," and  there  were  no  coming  bud- 
get to  break  their  repose.  Every  one 
of  tliem  knowing  be  cannot  do  what 
he  would,  keeps  his  eye  on  his  neigh- 
boor,  that  he,  too,  shall  not  stir. 
Tills  is  what  Mr Pnffcalls"8itoalion;" 
Rverj  one  holds  his  dagger  at  his  fal- 
low's throat,  yet  none  dare  strike,  It 
is  the  stage  sitnatlon  of  a  dead-lock  ; 
"  tor,"  as  Mr  Paff  in  the  Critic,  says, 
"  every  one  of  them  is  afhiul  to  let 

The  poliiica!  and  dramatic  sitaa- 
tions  are  so  apposite,  that  they  einnot 
be  bettor  coDcloded  than  ia  Puff's 
own  worJs — 


aSRBR.  — Wbj.  lliBn,  they   miirt    >t»nJ 

Turp.— So  tbey  wooU.if  I  hadn't  a  icrj 

{Enter  Berf-talir  Kith  a  hofirrl't. 
lu  the  Queon'l  name  1  chuirs  jooall  todnp 
Yonr  iworfi  iDd  itggtm." 

( r*4K  drop  Ike  ir  tuariU  a»d  daggtrs). 
SssBH.'— 'n»l  ia  B  tootriiancB.  indEsd. 
PiiFF.-Aj— in  the  Queen's  niim«. 

Thos  having  accommodated  them- 
selves and  each  other,  to  drop  swords 
and  daggers,  even  of  speech — noder 
honourable  self-restraint,  they  are 
judidonsly  eantions  not  to  open  their 
mouths.  How  long  this  happy  con- 
tinence may  continue,  they  them- 
selves cannot  so  easily  determine. 
The  hour  will  come,  when,  thongh 
just  oat  of  the  Trophonius  cave  of 
Downing  Street,  they  will  be  forced 
to  bi'eak  silence.  The  fearful  budget 
ia  to  come.  It  would,  however,  be 
very  desirable,  if,  in  this  lull  of  real 
Parliamentary  excitement.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  woald  bo  so  kind 
as  to  perform  the  service  to  the  coun- 
try which,  as  of  Peeiite  profession, 
they  may  be  snppoaed  quite  able  to 
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do ;  that  is,  become  an  active  embodied 
Police  Force,  and  root  ont  the  dens 
in  which  ever/  species  of  crime  and 
wickedness  is  prepared  for  perpetra- 
tion. The  increase  of  crime  is  as- 
tounding; as  is  the  new  savagery 
which  characterises  it.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong.  Let  us  not  brag  of  our 
prosperity,  of  our  security,  or  of  our 
honesty,  the  main  virtues,  or  results 
of  virtues  of  a  well-ordered  nation, 
when  people  dread  the  garotte  as  they 
walk  the  streets,  robbery  at  every 
comer ;  and  even  in  their  own  homes 
adulteration  uf  every  article  of  meat, 
drink,  and  clothing.  It  is  said  that 
the  whole  vast  army  of  thieves  and 
scoundrels  in  our  Metropolis,  as  well  as 
in  our  towns,  is  registered,  and  every 
individual  known  to  the  police;  and 
yet  they  actually  live  and  thrive  in  the 
daily  and  nightly  exercise  of  their  call- 
ing. What  an  amount  of  rascality 
must,  then,  be  perpetrated  every  day. 
And  how  small  a  portion  of  it  is  brought 
to  notice  ;  for  they  could  not  live  on 
idl  that  is  brought  to  light,  much  as 
it  is ;  and  how  fewer  still  of  the 
perpetrators  are  punished — or,  when 
punished,  duly  punished.  Magistrates 
even  congratulate  on  narrow  escapes. 
Then,  look  at  Ireland,  where  murder 
stalks  amongst  a  witnessing  popula- 
tion, and  is  protected.  This  is  too 
awfully  horrid  a  subject  to  dwell 
upon.  Let  him  be  considered  a  great 
Minister  who  shall  cleanse  this  Augean 
stable.  He  may  let  other  political  mea- 
sures take  their  course,  and  he  will  pur- 
sue the  best  by  rigorously  putting  down 
this  general  scoundrelism.  Liberty  is  a 
fine  thing ;  but  it  has  much  to  answer 
for  if  the  *'  liberty  of  the  subject "  does 
not  protect  the  subject.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  write  thus,  if  it  could  be 
really  believed  that  there  is  no  re- 
medy ;  to  believe  there  is  none,  is 
either  very  much  to  slander  humanity, 
or  to  bring  its  wisdom  and  prudence 
into  contempt.  A  little  giving  up  of 
one's  liberty,  real  or  ideal,  to  be  secure 
from  atrocious  licentiousness,  would 
be  perhaps  to  gain  a  loss.  Now,  as  I 
said,  in  this  lull  of  common  politics, 
why  should  not  the  amalgamated  Peel 
Government  think  it  not  beneath 
them  to  follow  the  real  genius  of 
their  master,  and  make  the  police  sys- 
tem perfect,  protect  it  and  society  by 
enforcement  of  laws  as  they  exist,  and 


by  instantly  making  new  where  they 
are  wanted?  There  is  really  a  good  ex- 
ample set  them,  and  now  in  operation 
in  Parliament,  and  it  comes  upon  na 
all,  to  our  astoniahment  Members 
are  taking  Bribery  of  Elections  cases 
into  their  hands  in  earnest,  and  say- 
ing plainly ,~thi8  shall  not  be  any 
longer ;  yet  for  years  and  years  we 
have  been  going  on  with  the  sham 
game  of  putting  it  down,  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  Parliamentary  hypocnsy. 
Things  are  not  so  impossible  as  they 
appear;  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  villany,  rascality,  and  roguery 
may  be  treated  with  a  more  whole- 
some severity,  and  the  great  evils 
very  much  abated.  Bnt  there  has 
been  too  much  a  fashion  to  laugh  at 
minor  rogueries,  as  they  are  cidled ; 
whereas  no  roguery  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed as  a  minor  evil :  admitted  as  such, 
it  pervades  society  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  carrving  with  it  its  palliative 
apology.  Why  should  not  all  false 
weights,  measures,  mixtures,  adulter- 
ations, be  pursued  with  unerring  scm- 
tiny  ?  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  they 
cannot  be  put  down  ?  Must  it  be  ad- 
mitted as  irremediable,  that  a  quart 
shall  not  hold  a  quart,  a  pint  a  pint, 
or  a  pound  be  a  ponnd  ?  One  of  the 
last  legislative  announcements  in  this 
way  really  favours  cheatery.  Coffee 
is  allowed  to  be  mixed  with  chicory 
and  sold  as  coffee,  for  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  adulteration,  if  the  mix- 
ture is  admitted.  A  paper  in  this 
Magazine  a  few  months  ago,  called 
attention  to  some  of  these  domestic 
commercial  knaveries.  I^ce  then, 
scarce  a  day  passes  bnt  some  gross 
adulteration  is  detected.  Nor  do  the 
meanest  and  cheapest  substances 
escape — as  if  the  pleasure  of  knavery 
was  too  great  to  be  resisted,  though  the 
profit  be  the  smallest.  Here  is  lard, 
for  instance,  with  which  so  many 
things  are  adulterated,  and  especially 
butter,  is  itself  largely  adulterated — 
and  it  is  a  cruel  adulteration  too — for 
it  has  been  detected  in  our  hospitals, 
where  what  should  have  been  a  re- 
medy for  disease  and  pain,  has  been 
shown  to  be  an  aggravation.  **  Milk 
and  honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands,"  is 
not  the  glory  of  ours,  for  neither  are 
to  be  haB.  Who  can  tell  what  vinegar 
is?  The ''big  loaf"  itself,  of  our  boast, 
is  not  all  bread ;  the  "  staff  of  life  ** 
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IB  losing  iu   sapporting  chunicter.  which   were   two  other  passengers, 

And  wlien  by  these  wholesale  adulte-  vefy  respectable,  dressea  in  bladk, 

rations  the  poor  recipients  are  reduced  with  a  semi-clerical  affectation  abont 

to  a  state  of  disease,  does  the  mis-  them  very  apparent.    They  soon  com- 

chief  end  there  ?  I  have  by  me  a  little  menced  a  kind  of  professional  conver- 

pamphlet,  written  by  a  very  eminent  sation.    Says  one,   "  Now,  there  is 

physician,  in  which  be  makes  Berioos  Ur  So-and-so — that  is  what  I  call  a 

complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  pro-  tmly  good  man— that's  a  thorough 

cnring'genuine  drugs.  He  contiunally  good  man.     He's  a  man,  now,  after 

fonnd  sabstitntes  and  adnlterations ;  my  own  heart."  —  "  Ye-ye-s,"  re- 

and  iD  some  instances   his  patients  phed  the  other,  with  some  hesitation, 

were,  in  consequence,  at  death's  door.  "Whatl"  said  the  first  speaker,  "you 

It  is  time  to  look  into  these  things  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  vene- 
with  legislative  authority;  for  never  rationforhlmthatlhave?" — "Why, 
before,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  has  yon  know,"  said  No.  2,  "  he  behaved 
there  been  snch  universal,  such  whole-  very  cruelly  to  his  creditors;  ho  treat- 
sale  iniquity  of  this  kind  perpetrated,  ed  them  dreadfully,  shamefully." — 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  the  "Ah,"  smd  the  first  venerator,  "I 
quality  or  extent  of  crime  is  in  other  should  have  expected  that  of  him." 
countries  ;  I  speak  of  this,  and  to  Its  By  this  wo  learn  that,  in  the  modem 
disgrace,  It  would  appear  that  Its  theory  of  morals,  a  man  may  have  a 
general  trade  habit  la  fringed  with  thousand  obliquities,  delinquencies, 
rogaery,  and  that  the  very  rogiiery  is  fabificatloQs,  peijurles,  treacheries,  or 
worn  as  an  ornament.  O  tlic  boast  what  you  please  ;  but  yet,  if  he  does 
of  this  nineteenth  centary  I  and  if  nil  the  one  thing  he  is  wanted  to  do,  he 
be  In  progress,  what  will  the  twentieth  may  be  put  down  as  a  truly  good  man, 
be?  But  then,  say  some,  we  are  to  a  thorongh  good  man;  nay,  perhaps 
have  the  millenninm,  and  long  before  come  In  for  a  share  of  "hero  worship," 
that ;  If  so.  It  may  be  safely  said  we  and  be  a  man  after  some  people's  own 
arc  making  but  a  poor  preparation  hearts.  If  a  statesman,  he  may  have 
for  it.  statues  set  np  to  his  honour.     Such 

It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  there  things  ore  not  uncoramou.  There  are, 
was  a  terrible  exposure  of  deficiency  however,aomeof  us yotllvingof older 
in  measurement  of  yards  of  some  cot-  principles,  who  would  prefer,  whether 
ton  substances  supplied  to  retail  deal-  in  trade  or  In  politics,  those  whom  wo 
ers ;  these,  mostly  poor  women,  in-  can  trust,  who  will  neither  adulterate 
stead  of  finding  a  profit,  were  sur-  principles  nor  commodities.  All  are 
prised  into  a  loss,  and  the  greater  the  creditors  who  give  trust,  whatever  bo 
more  they  sold.  Now,  I  would  have  the  nature  of  the  trust  or  promises 
the  perpetrators  of  these  doings  dis-  given ;  and  all  kinds  of  creditors 
franchised  of  a  great  portion  of  tlieif  may  be  treated  "  dreadfully,  sbame- 
libcvty; — fellows  who  live  npou  the  fully,"  according  to  the  old-fashioned 
saying  of  Demetrins,  that  "  knavery  maslms  of  trnth  and  honesty ;  and 
was  the  ready  way  to  riches,  and  that  much  cannot  be  said  In  favour  of  the 
the  casting  off  virtne  was  the  first  hearts,  "after"  which  are  any  of  these 
step  to  thriving  in  the  world."  Has  doings.  The  bad  sign  of  our  day  is 
fair  trade  been  inoculated  with  covet-  the  admission  of  e.'ipedlcDcy  into  mo- 
ousncss  ?  It  has  been  well  said,  that  rals.  It  Is  a  part  of  expediency  to  do 
if  the  poor  man  wants  many  tilings,  a  wrong  that  good  *may  come.  It  Is 
the  covetous  man  wants  all.  '  Ue  will  commonly  said,  we  must  do  the  best 
not  be  content  with  fair  trade.  It  Is  we  can,  and  in  this  or  that  case  we 
too  much  the  practice  of  modern  spe-  must  throw  off  a  principle.  In  nine 
cuiation  to  play  the  name  of  "  beggar  cases  out  of  teu,  this  new-made  neces- 
my  neighbour,"  and  in  some  instances  slty  is  altogether  imaginary  ;  but  were 
to' poison  him  too.  Is  not  the  follow-  good  the  result  in  onji  case,  it  Is  quits 
ing  characteristic  of  much  that  I  have  overwhelmed  by  the  pernieions  con- 
been  saying?  It  Is  not  many  years  sequence  of  coulinning  a  dangerous 
ago,  a  friend  looked  In  npon  me  to  doctrine. 

spend  the  evening.    He  told  me  he  But  to  returu  for  a  moment  to  the 

had  been  travelliug  in  a  coatth  in  as/enda.      It    may  be  thought  that 
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these  snggostions — that  oar  Govern- 
mout  should  ia  their  lull  look  at  home 
at  the  monstrous  cvUs  of  growiug  vice 
— point  to  the  impossible,  and  would 
intimate  a  perfectibility  of  human 
nature.  I  would  not  be  so  absurd.  I 
would  have  the  best  means  devised  to 
cure,  to  amend ;  but  there  will  always 
be  multitudes  to  do  evil,  who  must 
be  coerced.  I  believe  laws  might  be 
enacted  that  would  put  wickedness  in 
some  terror:  it  seems  at  present  to 
entertain  very  littlo.  I  verily  believe 
the  old  parish  stocks  and  a  Httle  cor- 
poral punishment ~a  wholesome  Hog- 
ging at  the  cartas  tail,  and  well  admi- 
nistered— if  it  intrenched  upon  the 
liberty  of  subjects  really  unworthy  of 
any  liberty,  would  give  a  very  plea- 
sant security  to  the  liberty  of  good 
subjects.  So  far  as  to  these  domestic 
dens  of  iniquity.  But  there  are  others 
that  affect  not  only  our  Mcllbeing 
and  our  honour,  but  the  peace  of  the 
world.  These  arc  now  attracting 
public  notice.  But  why  now  ?  Because 
the  enormous  mischief  perpetrated, 
though  perfectly  known  while  in  the 
plotting,  has  manifested  the  danger. 
Ko  man  in  his  senses  can  be  ignorant 
that  the  disastrous  attempts  at  revo- 
lutions everywhere  have  been  brought 
about  by  committees  sitting  in  Lon- 
don. Dens  of  foreign  refugees  are  not 
unknown.  The  perpetrators  of  trea- 
sons, rebellions,  and  revolutions,  have 
either  enjoyed,  or  fancied  they  have 
enjoyed,  the  "  sympathy"  of  English- 
men ;  and  no  womler.  Tlie  principal 
actors  have  been  feted  from  city  to 
city,  and  have  had  not  only  muuicipul 
doors  open  to  them,  and  i)latfornis 
wherefrom  to  ^'ive  vent  to  their  odious 
falsehoods  and  fury :  but  we  all  know 
there  was  a  time  when,  and  a  little 
after  some  miscliievons  roving  com- 
missions had  been  sent  abroad  by  the 
Whig  Government,  miuisteis  of  btate 
had  coquetted  \iith  these  detestable 
plotters ;  and  so  otfeusively,  thai  wo 
are  feeling  the  consequences  now,  in 
the  evil  name  we  are  bearing  on  the 
Continent. 

Even  in  a  good  cause,  and  on  the 
side  of  humanity,  our  interference  has 
been  so  ill-judged,  so  impertinent,  as 
to  oflend  and  defeat  the  benevolent 
object.  That  **  ComplctQ  letter 
Writer,"  Lord  John  liussell,  by  his 
pettishly  dictatorial    epistle    to    the 
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Court  of  Tuscany,  probably  postponed 
the  liberation  of  the  MadiaL  Bat  this 
case  is  of  minor  importance  in  compa- 
rison with  the  doings  of  the  Maszini 
ruffians.  I  ctnnot  bnt  charge  the 
Whig  governments  with  enoonragiiig 
this  ^'  Sympathy"  insanity  amongst 
onr  own  people.  It  is  a  dangerous 
insanity,  whose  symptoms  sbonld  be 
well  watched,  and  by  mediciDal  care 
kept  below  fever  heat ;  for  if  it  arrive 
at  a  certain  point,  it  never  can  be 
allayed  withont  a  *'  blood-letting*' 
nigh  unto  death.  What  was  the 
ostensible  symptom  in  the  first  horri- 
ble French  Revolution?  Universal 
philanthropy— to  set  at  liberty  the 
whole  family  of  man  from  tyrant 
kings  and  tyrant  institntions.  What 
years  of  sutfering,  what  frightful  cmei- 
ties,  deaths,  and  torments  worse  than 
death,  has  it  cost  to  cool  down  that 
insanity,  which,  after  all,  is  only 
cooled ;  the  disease  is  not  eradicated ; 
it  shows  still  its  occasional  symptoms; 
and  we,  in  this  country,  instead  of 
taking  warning  from  the  bloody  page 
of  its  history,  have  been  helping  to 
bring  it  into  activity.  Like  the  cho- 
lera, the  disease,  with  us,  has  been 
imported,  and  perhaps  we,  in  our 
turn,  have  exported  it,  and  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race  across  the  Atlantic 
have  shown  a  congenial  nature  to  re- 
ceive the  infection.  And  what  mnst 
foreign  governments  think,  but  that  it 
is  the  curse  of  liberty  to  be  aggressive. 
And  thus  they  who  encourage  such 
'•  sympathising,"  are  actually  the  de- 
stroyers of  rational  liberty,  and  check- 
ing its  growth,  where,  but  for  them, 
it  might  grow  and  thrive.  It  is  all 
very  well  that  tliis  should  be  a  country 
of  refuge :  let  us  boast  of  it,  if  we 
please,  as  we  do  of  many  other  things, 
whereof  our  boasting  is  more  pleasant 
to  the  ear  than  wholesome  to  onr 
morality.  Mercy  is  one  thing,  but  such 
mercy  looks  a  very  little  way  which 
admits  these  revolutionist  refugees 
to  plot,  with  scarcely  concealment, 
against  legitimate  governments,  and 
enables  them  to  make  war  and  devas- 
tation wherever  they  please.  IVuly, 
such  mercy  is  but  a  shifting  character, 
and  rises  from  the  assumed  posture  of 
protection  to  the  stature  of  cruelty. 
I^ok  at  the  miseries  inflicted  by  one 
of  these  outbreaks,  the  shortest,  that 
which  has  been  recently  put  down. 
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The  lengthened  ones  will  have  thcii-  sinniis  not  an  Uolated  atrocity.  I  do 
frightful  history.  It  waa  a  disgrace  to  not  mean  to  charge  these  things,  in 
the  Common  Cooncil  of  London,  tai  the  siightoat  degree,  to  oor  "  sympa- 
to  the  autborities  of  Southampton,  to  thy,"  ae  knowingly  abetting ;  bat  I 
fSte,  and  patronise,  and  patriolise  snch  will  say,  that  the  escouregemoni  given 
X  man  as  Kossuth.  Was  not  the  plot-  to  foreign  refugees  will  lead  other 
ting  conncctioQ  between  Kossuth  and  goremmeuls,  who  know  not  onr  laws, 
Mazzini  well  knowu?  Is  it  not  now  and  therealcharactcrof  onrpeople,to 
well  known  ?  There  is  Ki)ssulli's  pro-  suspect  ns  of  a  complicity  of  which  we 
clamation  in  Mazzuii's  liiiiJa,  to  bo  are  not  guilty;  and  it  needs  little  ar- 
nsed  as  occaaion  mi^;!.!  itiiiiire.  And  gument  to  prove  that  we  are  snffercre 
do  theCommonCoEER'ilipl  Lonilou.tho  thereby.  Why  should  we,  who  are 
authorities  of  Sonth.imptoii,  nod  else-  perhaps  as  really  ignorant  of  other 
where,  take  to  themscKe?  tiie  shame  nations,  with  rcfareneo  to  their  laws 
they  ought,  now  thai  ihvy  have  ma-  and  habits,  as  they  are  of  ns,  be  ever 
nifest  before  them  Hjc  dread  rusolt?  dedainting  agninst  them?  Ourpms 
Are  they  true  and  ju-t  ?\  inpithieere,  teems  with  this  unseemly  arroganoe, 
in  the  repentance  ol  ihiir  fully,  with  tbisdictatorialpresamption;  andtherc 
the  families  mined,  isiili  ilie  surviving  is  no  better  engine  that  these  plotters 
relatives  of  bmch'.iid  soldiers  and  can  employ,  more,  likely  to  fiirther 
assassinated  victim.:';'  Di)  ihey  feel,  their  diabolicjil  schemes.  Social  and 
as  they  should,  hap[i[iii~9  driven  into  political  principles  are  widely  disae- 
fear,  and  hopeful libiiiv  iramjiled  into  mraated  with  evil  designs— not  the 
the  earth?  And,  wliik'one  bums  with  works,  though  by  the  pens  of  individn- 
indignation,  as  wiih  nai  pity,  it  is  al3,batproductionBBetonfootbysocie'- 
announced — andislbertii  Lupeitisnot  ties,  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
true?— that  MazEiiil,  \slio,  if  caught,  world.  Therevolntionisis  of  Earope 
would  be  hanged,  amJ  must  deserved-  have  had  their  sittings  in  London,  aod 
ly,  has  been  received  kn:  boriid  niie  of  have  been  playing  their  game  of  revo- 
ber  Majesty's  ship.4,  ^\'oulU  not  luiionary  chess  with  their  best  skfll, 
yon  have  such  men  as  these  escape  and  have  bronght  all  their  pieooa  to 
aa  they  can  ?  M'hy  are  culprits  bear,  at  this  moment,  npon  Anstrfa, 
alivays  to  be  rescued  from  justtuo,  because  they  imagine  there  lies  the 
because  it  is  foreign  justice  V  The  weakest  poiut  of  tie  game  of  legiti- 
first  tluDg  foreign  refugees  do,  when  mate  governments.  They  are  iugo- 
tbey  come  amongst  us,  is  to  set  niousin  their  contrivances;  they  know 
the  press  to  work  to  prtjpag.im  their  the  adroitness  of  the  knaves' eccentric 
diabolical  doctrines.  Now,  eiu-tly  wc  moves;  and,  thongh  most  of  than 
should  bejiistified  In  making  a  some-  wonld  at  any  time  without  remorae 
what  stringent  law  on  this  matter,  sacrifice  a  bishop,  they  know  well  the 
Then  they  cast  wide  their  revolu-  elleot  of  a  little  divinity,  and  dress  up 
tionary  nets,  and  draw  in  foolish  fanaticism  as  an  oracle,  that  they  may 
S3-mpalhi9Crs,  who  yive  Ihom  both  enlistsnperstitionandcredulity, which 
iheir  voices  and  their  money;  and  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  man- 
thus  they  set  np  their  committees,  kind,  to  b«  on  Iheir  side, 
both  their  open  aud  their  secret.  A  foolish  little  pamphlet,  which 
W'licre,  it  may  bo  nsked,  are  ranskets  prufeasefl  to  be  entirely  religions,  has 
and  other  weapons  mftuufactiired,  and  been  pnt  into  my  bands  as  a  work 
whence  despatched,?— and  what  miiat  making  grciit  way,  and  working  its 
foieign  governments  think  when  they  inftnence  over  people's  minds.  The 
sue  the  marks  upon  them?  Weboast  titleis,  "The  Coming  Struggle  among 
of  our  manufactnring  system.  Is  a  the  Nations  of  the  Earth ;  oi  the 
part  of  it  to  consist  in  manufacturing  Political  Events  of  the  nest  Sfleea 
revolutions  and  infernal  machines?  years,  described  in  accordance  with 
For  of  them  there  is  some  notice  in  tho  Prophecies  in  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the 
paperswithin  these  few  days.  There  Apocalypse,  showing  the  important  ^ 
was  to  be  an  "  infernal  miicliino"  for  position  Britain  will  occnpy  during,  j 
the  B:isassination  of  the  Kmperor  of  and  at  the  end,  of  tlie  awful  conHict."  I 
the  French.  The  attempt  at  nssaasi-  The  pamphlet  before  me  ia  tho  tix-  J 
nation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  teenth  thonsand.    Before  I  speak  of ■j 
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what  I  conceive  to  be  the  design  of 
the  book,  let  me  say,  that  I  look  upon 
It  as  at  best  a  very  daring  presump- 
tion in  any  one  to  predict,  with  any- 
thing like  detail,  and  as  from  sacred 
prophecy,  what  will  take  place  within 
fifteen  years.  For  if,  in  a  fanatical 
spirit,  any  one  could  really  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  he  could  so  dot 
down  the  ways  of  Providence,  which 
we  arc  taught  to  believe  are  "past 
finding  out,"  he  might  be  asked,  Cui 
bono  publish  his  vision,  if  it  is  preg- 
nant with  denunciation  and  hatred  of 
any  nations  of  the  earth  ?  The  un- 
charitableness  of  the  thought  ought  to 
make  him  doubt  of  the  truth.  But  there 
may  be  some  reason  to  doubt  if  he  has 
any  faith  in  his  own  predictions.  The 
reader  may  now  know  that  the  whole 
force  of  them,  the  fullest  power  of  his 
vial  of  wrath,  is  against  one  country 
— and  that  country  is  Austria^  and 
this  sixteenth  thousand  is  dated  1853. 
I  confess  that  whenever  I  see  a  work 
on  Revelation,  which  professes  to 
look  forward,  I  have  the  dread  of  an 
evil  curiosity  that  might  punish  me 
with  a  false  belief,  and  therefore  I 
never  read  it.  Prophecies  are  to  be 
known  in  their  fulfilment,  and  not 
previously  pointed  out  by  the  finger 
of  uninspired  man ;  and  it  would  be 
well  to  guard  ourselves  against  par- 
ticipating in  a  dangerous,  perhaps 
wicked  presumption,  of  thinking  that 
we  can  know  the  "  secrets  of  the  Most 
High"  Now,  as  to  this  little  work,  the 
matter  of  It — that  is,  the  basis  upon 
which  the  new-coming  political  events 
are  fabricated— is  old  enough,  and  trite 
enough.  It  is  the  old  story — the  end 
of  the  world,  or  the  coming  millennium. 
Lecturers  without  number  have  of 
late  years  been  perambulating  the 
country  oratorislng  on  this  subject; 
that  Is  all  the  previous  matter :  the 
particular  and  most  prominent  (in  this 
work)  application  to  Auatria^  is  the 
addition.  I  remember  a  few  years 
ago,  being  in  a  country  town  in  So- 
mersetshire, I  attended  one  of  these 
lectures.  It  was  admirably  delivered  ; 
large  drawings  of  **  The  Image"  were 
exhibited ;  there  was  no  hesitation : 
the  voice  was  of  confidence  and  au- 
thority, the  historical  applications 
clever,  and  imposingly  ingenious. 
The  audience  was  very  attentive,  and 
most  of  them  evidently  very  credu- 


lous ;  and  it  was  said  in  the  tows,  a 
few  days  after  the  lectnrey  when  the 
lecturer  bad  departed,  that  some  were 
credulous  to  their  eoit,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  mistaken  if  I  aaj  the  ob- 
ject of  that  lectare  was  to  show  thai, 
within  a  very  short  period,  now  long 
passed,  the  world  was  to  come  to  an 
end. 

Some  years  before  that,  two  gentle- 
men, very  respectable  tradesmen,  had 
come  some  miles  on  a  divine  nuBsion, 
as  they  said,  to  me  and  two  or  three 
of  my  neighbours,  to  announce  the 
same  thing,  I  presume  as  a  warning. 
Now  I  do  not,  and  did  not,  entertain  the 
least  evil  suspicion  against  these  gen- 
tlemen ;  I  believe  they  were  perfiM^Uj 
honest  and  suicere ;  but  I  have  often 
since  thought  of  the  danger  to  them- 
selves of  their  fanaticism.  When  con- 
vinced that  Utehr  faith  had  deceived 
them,  what  had  they  to  fly  to?  They 
believed  in  their  mission,  and,  alas! 
found  it  a  lie ;  the  natural  consequence 
would  be  that  they  would  suspect 
every  inspiration,  finding  the  idea  of 
their  own  a  fallacy.  But  this  is  be- 
yond my  inquiry.  These  explana- 
tions of  prophecy  go  to  a  certain  point, 
from  thence  there  is  liberty  to  verge 
00"  into  any  direction,  and  ingenuity 
may  fill  up  any  scheme,  where  to 
question  what  is  to  come  wonld  ap- 
pear as  presumptuous  as  to  assume  it. 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  aa  aU 
these  interpreters  do,  includes  in  his 
scheme  the  fall  of  the  Papacy;  bnt 
here  the  Papacy  is  quite  of  minor 
prominent  importance.  As  I  said, 
Austria  is  doomed,  her  destruction 
quite  gloated  over,  and  denounced  as 
an  immediate  event.  The  second 
item  of  events  is  in  italics,  thus : — 

^*  War  between  France  and  Austriot^ 
overthrow  of  the  latter^  ajid  consequent 
destruction  of  the  PapacyJ*^ 

Now,  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose 
a  bad  political  intention — let  it  be 
assumed  for  a  moment  that  the  ene- 
mies of  Austria  desire  to  prejudice 
this  country  against  her  in  particular, 
could  they  do  a  more  wise  thing  than 
to  take  advantage  of  the  just  indigna- 
tion throughout  the  population  of 
England  at  tl)is  moment  against 
Popery  ?  And  to  make  it  be  beUeved 
that  the  necessary  preliminary  event 
to  the  destruction  of  Popery  must  be 
the  destruction  of  Austria— and  aa 


funiliar  interpretation  o(  the  prophe-  it  aunot  be  maeh  longer  sTerted.  HU 
cles  termlaates  id  the  OTerthrow  of  daminion  wm  kt  lliat  time  oniy  tempo- 
the   Pap&cj,  and   that   has  been  so     nrilj  taken  am;,  but  n    -    - 


widely  believed— what  can  be  more 
dexterone  than  to  append  the  over- 
throw of  tbe  Popedom  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  tbegovernment  of  their  batred  ? 
I  do 


coMumed  »nd  dwlroysJ  itnto  the  End.' 
And  tbig  wilt  donbtl^s^  be  accomplished 
by  the  eame  power  Ihal  puniahed  liim 
before.  France,  tliongh  herself  one  of 
the  doomed  toe  kingdoma,  will  be   the 


I  do  not  pretend  to  know  that  the  ^^.^^d  d«t™    f^fTh^ro^rn^ 

author,  be  be  who  he  may,  had  any  beaal,  and  prepawii™  W  lll.i„"n>"d™" 

aach intention ;  bat,  without  qnestion,  the  aocompliBbmeLi   -i  ■' ■■   ■■'■■  i[.      m. 

he  id  cODBCtonsly  or  nnconaciooBly  for-  ready  are  the  two  p .  .\ 

theriag  the  views  of  those  revolution-  relations,  and  a  epeed;  war  must  enane. 

ists  who  have  been  of  late,  and  are  ^he  resalt  of  this  will  be  tba  Snal  orer- 

now,  making  Anstria  the  coontry  of  ""w  of  the  '  bloody  house  of  Amtria,' 

t\.~! — i4.„«i.      Th. —  :.    I.I —  and  the   annexation  of  ita  territory  to 

It  13  adinitted  that  Atialria  ia  "  not 
within  tlie  boundary  of  the  image  ter- 
ritory"— notwithstanding  which,  she 
is  tobedestroyedaaifsbewere.  Here, 
then,  is  an  aaendation  of  the  Scripln- 
rsl  prophecy,  which  ouyhi  to  have  in- 
cluded it.  Sdchia  fanatical  presump- 
tion. Other  connlries  are  dismissed 
to  their  account,  and  to  perdition  in  a 
more  summary  man Der.  "The  powers 
wliich  really  answer  lo  the  loea  of 
Nebucliaduezzar'a  image  are— Bava- 
ria, Lombaniy,  HuDgary,  Greece,  Sar- 
dinia.Naplca,  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
and  Belgium  j  and  if  we  understand 
the  prophecy  aright,  these  kingdonia 
will  be  wholly  destroyed,  or  at  least 
uiuio  uwu  completely  shattered,  within  the  next 
id  therefore     fifteen  years."     "niere  le  not,  tben. 


their  attack.  There  is,  hdwever, 
mncb  bitterness  in  every  word  which 
relates  to  Aostria,  far  beyond  any 
expression  of  tbe  kind  towards  Borne, 
that  a  BuapiciOD  of  intention  may 
not  anfairly  be  entertained.  Let  the 
reader  judge. 

"After  the  angel  had  poured  It  (the 
Berentli  Tial)  into  the  air,  where  it  oansed 
a  world  of  dire  commotions,  tbe  apoaUe 
wae  carried  away  into  tbe  wilderneai,  to 
see  the  judgments  these  would  eauM  to 
Ml  on  tbe  bea»t  and  hit  image— in  other 
words,  on  Austria  and  Rome.  For,  let 
it  be  observed,  that  Austria,  as  well  as 
Turkey  and  Rome,  [s  doomed  to  perdi- 
tion, before  the  ten  toeg  of  tbe  image  are 
smitten  with  tbe  stone.  As  Turkey  liad 
yielded  to  tbe  Papacy  its  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  power,  so  Austria  has  sup- 
ported this  two-fold  aatbority  more  than 
my  of  the  other  powcTj, 


shall  suffer  a  more  i:i^nit  punishment. 
Indeed,  ne  End  this  klngilom,  which  iain 
the  prophecy  styled  til c  tvvc-lionied  beast, 
itlenttRed  with,  and  assimilated  to,  the 
Papacy  in  all  its  more  damnatory  feataree. 
The  history  of  its  rise  and  pragtvsa  is 
given  in  the  last  eight  reraes  of  tbe  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  Revelation,  as  well  as 
in  the  seventh  of  DanitI,  where  its  fate 
is  particularly  delcribod  — '  TIjey  (the 
saints)  shall  take  away  his  dominion,  to 
consume  and  destroy  it  unto  the  end.'  In 
that  dark  history  of  cruelties  and  crimen 
perpetrated  by  the  horns  agniust  the 
saints,  or  friends  of  liberty,  Anstria  occu- 
pies an  unenriabiy  prominent  distinction. 
The  blood  of  the  two  witnesses  lies  bva- 
vily  on  that  country,  and  has  long  cried 
for  vengeance  from  on  high  ;  nor  has  it 
cried  in  vain.  Wben  these  witnesses 
were  raided,  and  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Napoleon,  the  iron  hand  of  a  stem  re- 
tribution was  laid  npon  Austria,  and  his 
dominion  was  for  a  lime  token  away. 
Tlie  judgment  was  tetiirornrily  suspended 
by  the  removal  of  the  ambitious  Corsiean  ; 
but  though  TcngeancQ  has  been  delayed, 


the  slightest  nse  in  taking  a  lease  for 
more  than  foarteeo  years  in  any  of 
those  countries.  Nay,  he  who  be- 
licvoa  tbe  interpretation  and  sells  a 
property  for  twenty  years'  purchase, 
moat  be  conscions  that  be  is  a  very 
great  rogue.  One  would  like  to  have 
some  test  of  the  real  belief  of  these 
modern  prophets  in  their  own  prophe- 
cies. Do  they  in  the  business  of  life 
act  npon  ibem  ?  Oneoftbegentlcmea 
who  said  he  was  an  angel  sent  to  me, 
was  a  wine- merchant.  As  be  an- 
nonnced  the  speedy  end  of  the  world, 
it  would  bo  curiona  to  ascertain  if  he 
ceased  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  previons 
vintage ;  if  be  gave  bills  payable  after 
the  day  of  tbe  coming  general  dcstrac- 
tion,  Should  a  i^an  throw  away  his 
estate  and  ruin  bis  children  on  snch  a 
belief,  would  he  come  under  an  inquisi- 
tion de  Itmatico  inqiiirctido,  03  onewbo 
knew  not  bow  lo  talie  care  of  bie  pro-  . 
perly?  Dean  Swift  liismisaed  a  tronble- 
Bome  crowd  by  telling  them  he  had    I 
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put  oft*  an  eclIpsC ;  credulity  will  readi- 
ly fasten  uiK)n  any  excuse.  People 
yet  believe  that  Joanna  Soutbcott  is 
not  dead.  Her  chapel,  or  whatever 
the  building  be  called,  is  still  herme- 
tically scaled,  waiting  for  her  reap- 
pearance. AVhat  though  Joe  Smith 
was  a  very  great  rogue,  and  his  dis- 
covered plates  have  disapi>cared,  his 
believers  are  quite  a  nation  ;  and  sary 
strange,  by  all  account-^,  are  their 
doings.  'J'liey  are  powerful,  even  to 
cause  some  alarm  to  the  States.  Sh) 
let  not  anv  sav  that  this  or  that  ab- 
surdity  is  too  manifest,  and  can  do  no 
harm. 

It  is  an  old  trick  that  prophecies 
should  bring  about  the  events  they 
foretell,  and  prophets  are  liki.'ly  enough 
to  multiply  exaedinj^ly  under  mesmer- 
ism. Adolphe  went  about  the  country 
to  be  consulted  upon  future  events,  to 
tell  where  valuable  writings  regarding 
estates  might  be  discoviTcd,  and  to 
give  inspired— or  mesmerical,  which  is 
perhaps  meant  to  be  the  same  thing — 
inform ition  for  direction  of  most  pri- 
vate family  atfairs.  He  made  his 
living  by  it— it  is  no  fable— I  was 
present  when  it  was  announced  that 
he  would  receive  visitors  for  these 
purposes — and  of  course  visitors  came; 
and  if  ])i'Oi>Ie  of  education  went  to  him 
and  paid  their  money,  can  we  expect 
that  those  of  less  inf'»rmation  will  not 
believe?  And  who  will  be  b"ld  enough 
U*  say  that  a  general,  or  even  wiile 
belief  in  an  «'vil  pro]ihecy,  may  not  be 
a  dani:tTou«i  tliinu'"'  l*er>uade  a  people 
that  tlh'y  nre  d<»<>nie.l  to  be  destroy eil, 
— and  they  will  not  manfully  dettMid 
thennelves.  Here  mav  be  a  cunninir 
card  for  the  peace  sncieiies  yet  to  play, 
and  it  is  known  that  many  of  their 
membiTshave  been  great  synipatlii-ers 
with  Toles  and  llun.^ariaii-,  and  uni- 
versal Kevolutionists,  when  the  word 
peace  was  not  so  much  ujMm  their  lij>s, 
as  other  untoward  expressions.  If 
one  of  those  ])roj)hets  knew  he  would 
be  believed,  he  might  make  a  very 
dangerous  u>;e  of  his  talent,  and,  pro- 
phesying evil,  would  certainly  deserve 
burninir  a<  much  as  ever  witch  did,  if 
witch- iMirning  were  in  fashion.  IJut 
these  old  dames  are  gone — witchcraft 
has  assumed  another  name.  People 
don't  think  so  because  they  don't  t^ee 
the  black  cat,  thongh  Mr  Charles 
L>icken<  is  resuscitating  the  demonia- 


cal animal,  together  with  spontancoiu 
combustioD. 

Bat  this  is  digression.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  this  little  pamphlet 
is  intended  for  England  alone.  Parts 
of  it,  at  least,  may  be  translated  for  the 
btjnetit  of  the  restless  French  natioo, 
that  their  love  of  conquest  and  glory 
may  be  put  into  action.  The  whole 
may  with  a  purpose  bo  circulated  in 
Germany.  But  of  France,  how  flat- 
tering is  it  to  be  told,  that  France  is 
to  overthrow  Austria — "  llie  result  of 
this  will  be  the  Anal  overthrow  of  the 
bloody  house  of  Austria,  and  the  an- 
nexation of  its  tenitory  to  France." 
If  this  were  compassing  the  death  of 
an  individual  king,  or  perhaps  person, 
the  publisher  mi^ht  be  amenable  to 
law.  Yet  the  otfeuce  is  much  be3'ond 
that  of  the  individual  case  which  is 
really  involved  in  it.  It  calls  imme- 
diately upon  France  to  intiict  upon  a 
]K)wer  with  which  we  arc  at  peace, 
the  worst  miseries  of  the  worst  war, 
one  for  entire  overthrow — national 
annihilation.  And  should  not  this  be 
punishable  ?  AVe  have  little  reason  to 
complain  of  a  similar  recommendation 
to  the  new  emperor,  with  regard  to  n«, 
by  a  Frenchman,  if  we  permit  such 
publications  as  this  to  go  forth,  the 
first  result  of  which  may  be  assassi- 
nations by  fanatics ;  and  juxibably  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Km]>eror  of 
Austria  was  not  the  act  of  a  mad 
Hungarian  alone.  The  French  docu- 
ment, however,  was  so  ridiculous,  so 
outrageous,  that  it  is  only  contemp- 
tible; in  this  case,  the  assumed  gravity 
and  sanctity  of  j^rophecy  gives  it  a 
more  serious  a.-pect.  It  Merc  to  be 
desired  that  some  law  will  meet  the 
mischief,  or  we  know  not  to  what  ex- 
tent this  experiment  may  go,  or  how 
far  rej)eated  attacks,  through  thc])re5s 
of  Englanil  upon  foreign  governments, 
may  not  only  alienate  us  from  them, 
but  encourage  a  disposition  more  than 
unfriendly  towards  us.  Truly  we  are 
becoming  a  meddling,  im]>ertincnt  na- 
tion ;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  think 
that  a  rabid  press  have  taken  the  cue 
from  men  high  in  her  Majesty's  coun- 
cils. The  recent  speeches  of  two  of 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  incapacitate 
them  at  least  from  devising  a  law  to 
meet  cases  of  this  atrocious  nature. 
But  further,  with  regard  to  these  pro- 
phetic pages,  to  make  its  way  the 
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better  it  mnst  flatter  t^e  vanltj  of  forces  to  Jerusalem,  to  aid  the  Bri- 

Eoglandaawella^  of  France.  Fiatteij,  ti&h;  ud  fbr  what?  "Ta  prepare 
that  '^  stalking  horse  or  p>^;,"  offers  for  the  greatest  phyacal  battle  that 
ua  its  most  pleasaot  balm.  Russia  is  ever  waa  fought  on  tim  straggling 
to  aim  at,  and  nearly  obtain,  Uoiversal  oarth."  The  battle  array  is  giren  in 
Empire  ;  but  section  4  tells  ns,  "  Bri-  perfectly  dramatic  eSect.  "  On  oae 
Iain  rapidly  extends  her  Eiatern  poa-  side,  the  motley  millions  of  Kossis 
semons,  preventt  the  oocupaticm  of  and  the  tiatiODB  of  Continental  Eorope 
Judea,  and  compietet  thejirst  stage  ^  are  drawn  up  on  the  slopes  of  the 
tkt,  rtstorulhn  of  the  Jews,"  Ibe  Jews  hills  and  sides  of  the  valleys  towards 
ongbt  to  [flke  off  some  editions  (tf  the  the  north;  while  on  the  other  are 
work  for  tbia,  especially  at  this  mo-  ranged  the  Vhonsands  of  Britain  and 
ment  of  their  political  hopes;  bat  that  her  offspring,  from  whose  firm  and  re- 
by  the  by.  As  this  pamphlil  is  lu  ^iii  ir  i-ji.l.^  ^'l.  .^i:]  fi..  [li  i!ir  i]..il,  v}i'5 
be  read  also  in  Ireland,  a  littli'  ealve  of  many  of  lliu  sous  of  Abrabam,  lie- 
most  also  be  applied  to  the  Iri^h  forc.  Icrmitied  to  preserve  their  noivly  re* 
Ireland,  then,  is  to  be  saved;  Inland  covered  city,  or  peiuh,  lilie  ibeir 
"  ia  destined  to  be  saved,"  because  of  ancestors  of  a  former  age,  in  Its  ruiBB 
her  anion  with  England.  It  is  the  —ail  is  ready."  The  reader  will  be 
"  bloody  hoQse  of  Anstria;"  biii  not  a  aatuuiiibcd,  however,  to  fiud  there  Is 
irord  is  whispered  aboat  blood  .-|jcd-  to  be  no  battle  after  all.  What !  all 
ding  in  nnbappy  Ireland.  Thi;  «  hole  these  armamenla  come  all  tlic  way 
Anglo-Saxon  race  are  to  be  the  realty  (i'om  America  and  from  Britain,  for 
favoured.  "  To  ber  (Britain),  <o  the  iiotliing '/  Yes,  fur  notliiug ;  there  1b 
whole Anglo-Sasonrace, of wlikliflie  a  "JMit  ex  nwjt/rtwfl "— no  need  of 
is  the  head  and  represeotative,  is  il.o  them.  ITicn  why  sbonld  they  bave 
task  assigned  of  carrying  forward  thu  comt? — merely  to  givo  the  writer  an 
religions,  moral,  and  social  [>i''i<,'r(>S£  o|>portnnity  to  describe  the  bat^ 
ofthe  world;  and  by  this  ehe  [ini.-t  be  preparations?  This  is  very  absurd, 
well  assisted  by  ber  children  \n  the  and  again  demands  one  of  Iilr  Toff's 
west  and  south.  America  is  lu  be  stage  directions  is  bis  tragedy,  31k 
nnited  with  her  in  the  holy  woi  1.,  and  iSpaniih  Atinada.  "  Flourish  of  dnmu, 
Australia  mnst  grow  in  streiiL^tli  for  trumpets,  Citnaon,  itc.  &c. ;  the  pro- 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  thus  £ii;>;'<ji  ted  cession  of  all  English  rivers  and  tbeir 
on  each  side  by  a  strong  and  tt.ihviut  tributaries,  with  their  emblems,  &c.  i 
son,  the  brave  old  empire  nil!  fee!  begins  with  Ilonders  water-mnsic 
o<)uai  to  the  task."  Exceedini;h  flat-  —ends  with  a  chorus,  to  the  march 
tering  this  to  the  Anglo-Saxun  rnce.  in  Jndas  Maccab!i?iis."  During  tbis 
'■The  great  moral  contest  of  .'i|iirLtuiil  scene, I'Bff directs andnpiiUndsevery- 
frcedom  and  social  morality  miirt  be  ihiog. 

sustained,  and  the  cause  ma~l  unite        But  the  Americans,  with  their  merit 

them  and  us  in  an  eternal    Ij^iuJ  of  of  "  spiritnal  freedom"  (not  a  word 

hrotherhood."    Besides  that  ti^j.^  tiru-  about  any  other  freedom),  with  the 

therhood  is  a  little  too  like  frait'iiiisa-  stars  and    eln'pet—hov  coma    they 

tiou,  one  is  not  qnite  sure  of  tlie  social  there?  for,  in  their  way,  with  their 

moralofbrotherjonathan.nortiiatihe  three  million  of  slaves,  they  are  as 

Cuban  sympathisers  are  exactly  the  great  autocrats  as  the  Great  Anto- 

peopleforarighteonscanse;  althyiigb  erst.    They  come  by  special  iuvita- 

therc   may  be   some  analogy   in   the  tion.      Is  it  not?      Ur    Poff  agaia 

author's  mind  between  refugee  ri^uun-  speaks: — 

dreliam  and  Cuban  expeditions.  ];ng-         "In  the  critical  emergency,  the 

land  is  to  be  at  first  sing!e-li:irj<)ed  parent  islnnd  sends  a  cry  across  the 

against  the  autocrat  of  Eussin.    The  Aliantic,  '  Come  over  aod  help  o 

Alexander  of  the  North,  having  con-  Swifily  iho  souod  is  borne  over  tbeJ 

qnered  tiic  rest  of  the  worid,  is  to  wai-es,  and  soon  an  answering  edoJ 

besiege  Jerusalem  with  immeii=e  iir-  Is  waRed  back  from  the  shores  offl 

mies.      Now,  at  this  point  thtiy  is  Culumbia."  (The  echo  hero  wooldba  T 

such   a  manifest    absnrditj,    tf    to  a  mockery,  and  no  answer;  bat  let  j 

appear  a  mere    act  of  ftirgeLfiilness  that  pass  )    "The  cause  is  coramoB,  J 

in  the  writer.    America  is  to   send  and  the  struggle  most  be  coouDCa.l 
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too.**  (It  is  not  an  echo  after  all.) 
'*  *  We  are  coming,  brother  John'  (saith 
brother  Jonathan),  is  the  noble  reply, 
and  almost  ere  it  is  delivered,  a  fleet 
of  gallant  vessels  is  crossing  the  Pa- 
cific, with  the  stars  and  stripes  glan- 
cing on  every  mast.  Another  force  is 
on  its  way  from  the  far  Sonth,  and 
soon  the  flower  and  strength  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  meet  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  Palestine.  The  intelligence  of 
their  approach  reaches  the  sacrilegious 
usurper,  and  he  leads  forth  his  army," 
&c.  &c. 

Yet,  after  all,  as  I  forewarned  the 
reader,  there  is  no  fight  I  What  is  to 
become  of  them  all  ?  It  is  only  sur- 
prising the  author  did  not  ask  them, 
as  Mr  Puft'  did  his  dramatis  persona^ 
if  they  couldu't  go  off  kneeling.  As 
to  the  Russians,  and  all  that  mighty 
army,  literally  their  fate  is  borrowed 
from  the  fate  of  the  Kilkenny  cats : 
they  destroy  each  other.  No  wonder 
the  author  should  say,  "  The  scene 
that  follows  baffles  description.  Amid 
earthquakes  and  showers  of  fire,  the 
bewildered  and  maddened  armies  of 
the  Autocrat  rush,  sword  in  hand, 
against  each  other,  while  the  Israel- 
ites and  their  Anglo-Saxon  friends 
gaze  on  the  spectacle  with  amaze- 
ment and  constcniation.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  will  ever  lift  their 
hand  against  that  foe  which  they 
had  come  so  far  to  meet."  These 
are  the  words  of  the  author.  They 
come  for  no  purpose,  but,  as  it  may 
be  guessed,  to  act  the  part  of  under- 
takers. Tliis  is  really  awfully  ridicu- 
lous. As  the  whole  great  tragedy — 
if  it  be  a  tragedy,  or  rather  melo- 
drama—is to  be  completed  within 
fifteen  years,  the  question  may  fairly 
be  asked,  Has  Lord  John  Russell 
read  the  book? — and  is  he  looking — as 
one  good  turn  deserves  another — to  be 
made  the  Jews'  secretary  of  state  ? — 
and  is  he  preparing  an  oath  of  fidelity 
for  himself,  quite  unlike  that  on  the 
"  faith  of  a  Christian  ?  "  For,  be  it 
observed,  in  this  catastrophe  the  Jews 
are  not  yet  to  be  converted. 

**  For  the  preparation  of  a  race 
for  such  a  destiny  as  this,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  burst  those 
chains  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism which  priestcraft  had  forged 
for,  and  fastened  around,  the  human 
soul.     And   how  emphatically  and 


nobly  have  Britain  and  America  per- 
formed this  dntyl" 

What  does  the  writer  of  this  think 
of  Uncle  TonCs  Cabin  f  Has  he  ever 
read  the  slave-sale  advertisements? — 
the  Virginia  slave-crop  ?  There  are 
some  millions  who  woold  be  exceed- 
ingly glad  if  the  chains  were  broken. 
I  do  not  mean  to  throw  vituperation 
on  the  Americans — the  very  idave 
question  has  its  difficulties — bat  this 
little  contradiction  between  fact  and 
promise  is  rather  surprising,  consider- 
ing that  the  author  is  a  prophet.  He 
leaves  quite  out  of  the  account  some 
million  of  slaves,  as  not  '^  humans,*^ 
and  boldly  speaks  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple as  free.  *^  At  this  moment  they 
are  free,  and  ready  to  assnme  their 
heaven-appointed  office."  He  is  a 
hero- worshipper — idolises  Cromwell 
and  the  old  hypocritical  Puritans — 
than  whom  earth  never  bad  greater 
tyrants;  and  though  he  is  obUged 
to  include  Poland  and  Hnngary  in 
the  image-territory,  he  has  a  word  of 
comfort  for  the  refugees — the  patriots 
— whereby  he  makes  a  curious  dis- 
tinction. ^^  As  powers  they  are  doom- 
ed to  fall ;  and  though  their  vm>ngs 
shall  one  day  be  righted,  for  the  pre- 
sent their  noble- hearted  patriots  mast 
resign  themselves  and  their  cause  to 
the  will  of  Heaven." 

There  is  a  very  striking  difference 
between  the  prophets  of  old  and  the 
prophets  of  our  new  times.  They  of 
old  were  humbled  under  their  inspira- 
tion—awe-stricken, smitten  to  the 
earth  with  the  knowledge  of  the  evil 
to  come.  Under  the  deepest  woe, 
their  hearts  yearned  in  commisera- 
tion of  the  sufferings  they  foresaw, 
and  wore  compelled  to  denounce. 
Far  other  are  the  feelings  of  our 
modern  prophet;  far  from  pity,  he 
exults  to  see  dwelling-places  go 
"  crashing  down,"  and  people  "  lick- 
ing the  dust."  There  might  be  plea- 
santer  sights  for  a  humane  man. 
He  proclaims  these  truths  of  his 
vision  to  remove  uneasiness  and 
anxiety,  by  assuring  his  countiymen 
they  will  only  see  the  whole  world, 
excepting  only  themselves,  under  in- 
tolerable suflerings.  And  thus  he 
says :  ^*  The  author  of  this  pamphlet 
hopes  that,  for  this  very  purpose,  it 
will  be  widely  circulated."  Do  but 
hear  how  he  swells  and  magnifies 
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himself   as   tha    only  commlssionetl  he  and  bla  kindred  are  beyond  tho 

angel— how  he  is  privileged  to  receivQ  reach  of  their  sweeping  embrace,  is 

with  hia  giory,  intenao  delight  from  to  oconpy  a  position    never  before 

scenes  that  would  give  ineffable  j)ain  i-enched  by  any  save  the  ingpircd  of 

to  all  mankiad  hot  himself    Poising  the  Lord." 

himself,  as  it  were,  npon  the  highest        The  cmel  wretch — was  he  drunk 

pinnacle  of  safety,  be  looks  below,  or  mad  when  he  wrote  this  detestable 

., .    ,.  ,.      „,  ,,.      ,    .        „  nonsense?  If  there  were  nothiag  else 

"Andi,him«>lfthe87™..ul,l,m,hed,»w-."  .;q  i^^  ^^^  ^^  disparage  the  pro- 

And  thns  he  says : —  phesying  spirit,  would  not  this  fastian, 

"What  a  sablime  position  does  tDthecoiniiionestauderstaiidiDg,briDg 

that  individual  occupy,  who  can  stand  ci.iiivietu.ii  lliat  lie  must  be  a  false  pro- 

at  a  distance,  and  gaze  ii)iO[i  such  a  phct? 

thrilling  spectacle  as  Europe  will  uti  .■  *  i-  i  i  ■■ 
soon  present,  with  calmness  and  aa-  inuuimticym  capai  inBannbde. 
surance,  'seeing  the  end  from  the  Is  he  a  mad  refngeo  ? — andhashehad 
beginning.'  Can  anything,  indeed,  his  bombast  translated  into  bad  Eng- 
bo  more  snblime  than  tliis  ?  It  is  lish  ?  To  gloat  over  tho  miseries  of 
like"  (here  is  a  mistake  certainly)  mankind,  "privileged  above  mortals" 
"oneof  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel  —to  be  capable,  in  such  scenes,  of 
gazing  from  some  far-off  mountain-  enjoying  ineffable  raptures,  under  the 
side  ou  the  rulGlment  of  one  of  his  mean,  selSsh  Ealislaction  of  hia  own 
own  prophecies.  As  he  gazes  on  the  and  his  kiudred's  safety  I  It  is  charity 
scene — perhaps  a  city  staggering  into  to  hope  he  is  not  in  his  senses — cer- 
the  bosom  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  tainly  be  is  not  in  hia  "  right  mind," 
progress  of  a  battle  between  Israel  Tho  insanity  of  fanaticism,  whether 
and  her  enemies— is  it  possible  to  religious  or  political,  is  always  cruel. 
Imagine  (he  calmly  glowing  feelings  Perhaps  I  have  needlessly  extend- 
of  his  soul,  as,  priviie^'cd  beyond  cd  remarks  npon  this  pamphlet ;  but 
mortals,  he  contemplates  what  had  as  it  came  in  my  way— one  of  the 
already  been  pictured  to  his  mind,  "sixteenth  ihonsand"  —  and  bears 
and  can  tell  the  next  dn  el  ling- pi  ace  upon  politics,  on  which  I  purposed  to 
that  shall  go  crashing  down,  or  tha  write,  though  in  a  rambling  way,  it 
next  enemy  that  shall  lick  the  dust,  may  be  as  well  that  it  should  be 
Still  greater,  if  possible,  is  tlio  posi-  noticed;  for  it  may  do  mischief  among 
tion  occupied  by  one  who  can  pass  crcdnlous  people.  There  arc  numbers 
the  boundary  of  the  everlasting  of  people  who  are  helping  a  rabid 
present,  and  boldly  map  tlie  events  democracy,  as  if  ignorant  of  its  ob- 
of  the  future.  God-like  he  sits  on  jecta.  There  is  a  widespread  con- 
the  edge  of  the  thick  dnrkness,  and  ajiiracy  against  all  existing  govcm- 
resolves  the  mystic  shapes  that  flit  meota  ;  when  foreign  princes  are 
and  gamble  there  into  regularity  and  aimed  at,  the  arguments  are  in- 
order.  The  dense  mist  which  has  tended  to  come  home  to  our  own. 
hitherto  overhung  thia  end  of  the  Those  politicians  who,  in  their  orato- 
' bridge'  rolls  slowly  upward,  and  rical  flourishes,  suspend  on  a  gibbet 
the  things  it  concealed  loom  forth  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
dimly,  it  may  be,  but  still  visible  yon  may  be  sure,  when  they  set  one 
enough  in  their  oullineB  and  linea-  up,  will  take  care  to  leave  room  in 
meats  to  enable  him  to  recognise  the  middle  for  other  crowned  and 
them  when  the  wheels  of  time  bear  nncrowned  personages.  A  mad  dog 
him  slowly  past  tbem.  The  very  is  uot  more  pcmicionsly  rabid  than 
idea  of  superiority  of  position  like  a  true  republican ;  he  will  bite  all 
this  ia  enrapturing.  To  think  that  and  everywhere,  that  the  world  may 
it  is  only  a  select  few  th.tt  arc  thus  be  poisoned  with  his  slaver,  and  all 
highly  privileged — that  those  whom  rave  together, 
the  events  so  nearly  concern  are  igno-  The  interpreter  of  prophecy  above 
rant  of  them — to  witness  the  terror  quoted  having  settled  the  "  uncon- 
and  astoniahment  with  which  they  verted"  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  set - 
are  met  by  those  they  come  to  de-  tied  himself  and  kindred  quietly  down 
stroy— and,  above  all,  to  know  that  in  tha  Millonninm  reign,    leaves  a  < 
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paui«o  for  a  little  consideration  of  the 
Jew?,  not  in  Palestine,  but  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  bill  haa  not  passed  the 
Uon9C  of  Lord:? ;  and  as  the  majority 
in  the  Commons  is  a  rednccd  one,  it 
may  be  vet  hope<l  the  Lords  will  reject 
it.  As'lonflf  as  Christianity  is?  "  part 
and  parcel  (»f  the  law  of  the  land," 
the  country  may  be  said  to  pnt  itself 
in  trust  for  protection  to  a  Christian 
sanctity.  It  is  true  we  have  held 
this  '*  part  and  pan-el  "  loosely 
cnouc^h  of  late  year'?.  Rut  absolutely 
by  le;,Mslatinii  to  repudiate  its  Chris- 
tian charartor,  does  appear  to  be 
tempting:  Providence,  aud  provoking* 
an  abaudonmont.  Does  not  the  law 
of  Parliamont  recognise  Christian 
prayers,  and  invoke  the  Divine  aid 
upon  their  deliberations,  fi^r  which 
Christians  are  wont  to  pray  ?  It  is 
presumed,  whatever  may  be  fact  aud 
practice,  that  members  are  influenced 
by  these  proccdlintrs,  aud  that  they 
are  bonds  upon  their  consciences — a 
Jew  cannot  j«»iu  in  them — and  the 
nation  relaxes  ouc  osten^^ible  bond. 
Is  a  Jew  t«>  le;:islate  for  a  Christian 
church?  Scarcely,  it  may  be  thought, 
can  they  fairly  h'^ri-latr  fur  any  coun- 
try but  that  they  all  lo«ik  to,  for  their 
interests  are  not  confirmed  in  any. 
Their  very  dealinL's  with  furei^Mi  na- 
tions—their l(>an«— mav  verv  much 

m  m 

interfere  ^ith  their  judgments  as 
member-  of  Parliament,  (i^iestions 
of  pea^e  aud  war  m\v  not  always  bi» 
trusted  witli  safety  to  tho-e  who  an? 
so  peculiarly  inv«»!vcd  in  f«)rr!_'ri  in- 
terests. Iliit  snri'ly  the  visible,  pal- 
pable repudiation  of  the  national 
claim  to  rhri<ti.inity  aud  Chrl^tian- 
ity*8  protet^ion,  shnnld  be  all  in  all 
in  this  Jew- question.  Forcible  as 
any  other  objection  may  be,  it  is 
nothinfir  compared  to  this' one.  And 
why  is  it  «o  pertinaci<»n«ly  forcdl 
upon  the  country  ?  Only  because  in 
some  manner  or  other,  whieh  ir  is  not 
convenient  to  scrutinise  too  closely. 
it  is  connected  with  the  return  of 
Lord  John  K:issell  as  representative 
for  London.  Ingenious  sophistries 
always  imply  a  bad  cause,  and  a 
lack  of  any  ar^rnmentative  founda- 
tion. When  this  subject  of  admisition 
of  Jews  into  Parliament  was  dis- 
cussed in  is.")!,  I  could  not  help 
noting  down  the  very  strange  kind 
of  re-isoning  adopted'  by  a  leading 
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jonmal.  It  amounted  to  nothing  les^ 
than  an  elaborate  defence  of  oath- 
breaking.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  "  on  the  faith  of  ft  Chris- 
tian "  is  no  oath  at  all— that  "  sensi- 
ble men  ought  to  be  able  to  separate 
the  substance  of  an  oath  from  the 
attestation  by  which  it  concludes." 
What  is  this  in  effect,  but  to  emanci- 
pate all  men,  from  henceforth,  from 
the  guilt  of  perjury  ?  If  this  be  sound 
doctrine,  any  one  may,  without  com- 
mitting a  crime,  kiss  the  book  aud 
swear  upon  it,  aud  not  be  forsworn, 
provided  he  does  not  believe  in  it. 
Men*s  lives  may  be  thus  sworn  away 
by  any  inddel,'  and  this  social  law 
acquits  him  :  he  is  no  peijurer.  That 
this  may  not  appear  a  false  interpre- 
tation, take  the  words  as  given  in  the 
journal  {The  Tunes):  '*To  reduce 
the  question  to  a  narrow  point,  sup- 
pose an  unbeliever,  being  once  sworn 
upon  the  Gospels,  should  give  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  justice  well  and 
truly,  would  it  anywhere  be  held 
that  this  man  had  committed  per- 
jury? 

Surely  our  present  laws  would  at 
least  punish  him  as  a  perjurer,  and 
therefore  pronounce  him  guilty  of  the 
crime.  This  argument  would  justify 
Jews  and  IntideN  to  take  any  oath, 
with  the  very  purpose  of  breaking  it. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Jews 
were  more  scrupulous  ;  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  say  they  are  not  still  more 
scrupulous  in  this  matter  than  such 
an  advocate  of  their  cause  would 
make  them.  There  was  once  a  case 
in  which,  we  are  told,  false  witnesses 
were  sought,  "  yet  found  they  none : 
at  last  came  two  false  witnesses.*^  It 
is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  if  once  well 
and  extensively  inculcated,  that  it  is 
the  part  of  sensible  men  ^*  to  separate 
the  substance  of  an  oath  from  the 
attestation  by  which  it  concludes.** 
But  even  this  apparently  novel  and 
ingenious  pleading  is  not  original,  nor 
is  it  borrowed  from  a  quarter  that 
sensible  men  look  upon  with  m«ch 
fa%'our.  It  may  Ik*  found,  and  strongly 
urged,  in  the  chronicles  of  our  kiag- 
killing  times.  It  was  frequent  io  the 
mouths  of  those  who  murdered  the 
king,  and  demolished  or  nntUaled 
oar  churches.  The  farther  we  go 
from  their  morals  and  principles^  tie 
belter.    The  argnmeott  of  that  day 
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are  well  pnt  into  quaint  tbjma  by    gnm  a  natora  as  had  recently  come 
Butler,  Id  hia  Hudibru,    Let  anj  oat    before  him." 

I  have  tbua  veatnred  to  point  ont 
Bome  matters  in  our  home  condition, 
worth;  tho  attention  of  those  who 
eeem  jast  bow  to  have  HtUe  else  to 
do.  There  is  little  need  of  casting 
slurs  on  forei^  governments,  but 
there  is  need  of  rooting  out  the  con- 
spiracies ripening  dailj  here,  endsn- 
gering  them  and  n;  and  there  is  our 
own  iocreose  of  crime,  and  the  new 
phases  it  has  asaomed.  Do  not  kt 
it  be  said  that  the  word  "  Protection" 
ia  so  odious,  tlint  wc  will  liarc  none 
of  it,  of  ftuf  kind.  Let  ns  bo  able  to 
walk  tlie  streets  without  fear  of  llie 
garotte  ;  let  the  well-loc.ited  armiea 
of  Uitcves,  rascals,  rogues,  ItottsC' 
breakers,  and,  alas  to  say !  marderera, 
find  their  regular  training,  practice, 
and  organised  discipline,  more  difficult 
lo  flccompliah  than  they  have  hither- 
to found  them  to  be.  Let  them  IiAre 
some  dread  of  punishment,  and  y^of 
it,  tbongb  it  bo  at  Bomo  infringement 
of  tho  liberty  of  the  subject.  Our 
state  apothecaries  and  doctors  who 
have   served    apprenticeship  ia   the 


compare  them  with  the  origtnala:— 

IndflBnitcIv,  kt  all  to  tnwr, 
But  to  iweir  idly  »nd  ia  viin, 
Without  self-interest  or  gain: 
For  hrctk  ina  ot  »n  oilh  and  lying 
bbutskindorselMoDyin;.'- 

"DidtliBynot 
Id  which  that 
For  Prol€Blaii 
That  did  that 
For  privilege 
lo  wliich  that 

of  ParTiament, 

"  This  tell.  u.  1 
That  oaths  an  I 

hliiiiilv  fthattley  a^ought. 
il  ■ii-taripi!  go  for  nougSt. 

What  was  the /-<-« 
But  lo  >how  nif,,  f 
Tha  public  faitii,  m 
Is  bound  fob,.;.-. 
Anditlhejgtfcr 
Should  prj™ft/;..Y 

ic/„ilh  fo.md  out  for. 
i>rwbMtb.r  fought  for! 

,)-Bl  kept  V  none; 
nothing,  w&y 

'TboRabbinaivritt 
Did  make  to  Cod 
Which  afterwnrd  b 
And  itnbbom  to  b. 

1,  wlen  any  Jew 

,1  found  ■inlowBW', 
e  k-r;.  "  too  hard. 

Any  three  other  Jewi  o"  the  nations 
Might  free  him  from  the  obligations." 

soplilslries  of  Untler 


are  finely  coverttl  witli  the  graces  of    political  laboralwy  of  the  greatest 


rhyme ;  but  the  plagiarist  of  the 
press,  in  his  serious  prosaic  para- 
phrase, missing  rhyme  and  reason, 
has  only  rendered  the  mor.il  tUo  more 
odious. 

Whether  sucb  ducti'iiie,  so  scattered, 
has  in  some  pccniisriy  favourable  soils 
taken  root,  and  promises  a  prolific 
crop  of  perjuries,  may  be  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  for  those  whose  daly 
It  is  to  make  it.  Certainly,  of  lale 
years  mnch  la:city  of  opinion  on  oaths 
has  been  very  observable  ;  faith  has 
so  often  been  broken  by  politicians  of 
tlie  expediency  school  —  faith  given 
with  oath,  and  faith  implied  without 
it — that  it  is  iiot  matter  of  much  won- 
der, if  the  morality  of  the  people  in 
tfais  respect  be  somewhat  loosened. 
It  is  to  the  point  to  qaotc  a  few  words 
delivered  by  Mr  Justice  Eric,  as  given 
in  the  TiniM  of  the  9th  of  March  :— 

"  Perjury  appeared  lo  him  now  to 
be  so  common,  that  he  was  very 
strongly  in  favoor  of  the  appointment 
of  a  public  prosecutor,  who  might  bo 
directed  by  the  judge  to  take  proceed- 
ings against  persona  who  had  evi- 
dently given  false  testimony,  in  order 
that  a  stop  miglit  be  put  lo  acta  of  bo 


day,  have  mnch  to  do  ' 
when  they  seemingly  have  nothing 
to  do.  Though  thoy  eliako  their 
heads,  and  answer  no  questions,  let 
them  look  to  their  patients  and  their 
salves ;  and  wherever  they  apply 
them,  let  the  plasters  l)c  at  least  aa 
broad  OS  the  lEores.  A.  Q.  S. 

P.S.—  Since  tho  above  was  written, 
I  have  seen  three  notices,  wluch  show 
that  my  remarks  arc  not  nllogetlier  ill- 
timed.    Two  are  parliamentary,  and 
one  the  decree  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment.   The  last  woald  make  an  ad- 
mirable item  in  the  general  law  of 
nations )  It  woald  bo  most  nsefhl  to 
this  country,  and  prevent  a  world  of 
trooble  to  come.    It  Is  thus  given  in 
tho   Times:  —  "  Pamma.  —  A  grand 
ducal  decree  declares  that  every  in- 
dividual conspiring  agsinst  tho  safety 
of  any  foreign  state  shall  be  punished   ' 
with  five  years  at  tlie  galleys."    Were  I 
there   now  a  law  in  cKistcnce  that  ] 
would  authorise  the  spprehensic 
Mflzzini,  the  moment  lie  lands,  i 
tried  for  the  morders  recently  com-  i 
mitlcd    nuder    his    conspiracy,    few  J 
honest  men  would  regret  iia  being  J 
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put  in  force;  and  if  Kossath  were 
added  in  the  indictment,  for  his  com- 
plicitj,  so  mach  the  better. 

Then  there  is  Mr  Fitzroj^s  motion 
on  ^^  Assaults  npon  women  and  chil- 
dren." Thanks  to  Mr  Fitzroy,  and  to 
Mr  Phinn  who  ably  seconded  him. 
What  the  latter  said  with  regard  to 
corporal  punishments  is  quite  right. 
It  might  with  great  advantage  be  ex- 
tended much  beyond  the  limitation 
laid  down.  Your  swell-mob  gentry 
might  be  all  the  better  for  a  good 
bastinado  now  and  then ;  and  your 
bruteSf  though  they  generally  bear 
the  brute- mark  in  their  foreheads,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  had  it 
on  their  backs ;  and  if  burnt  iu  more 
visibly  on  tiieir  persons,  they  would 
only  have  their  due.  But  why  wo- 
men and  children  only  should  come 
under  this  protection,  is  not  so  clear. 
Aged  men  are  as  defenceless ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  all  should  not 
be  equally  protected.  The  oath  ques- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr  Pellat,  is  a 
sitbject  requiring  more  consideration 
than  can  now  be  given  to  it.  On 
that  I  have  at  present  but  one  re- 
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mark  to  make.  It  is  said  that  the 
word  of  a  gentleman  »  hia  oath.  It 
may  be  asked,  What  is  the  parliamen- 
tary sense  in  which  this  saving  is  to 
be  received?  for  it  might  be  as  well 
to  remind  the  Peelite  portion  of  our 
Grovemment,  that  in  carrying  out  the 
expediency  S3rstem,  a  constmction 
has  been  put  upon  it  which  has 
astonished  the  gentlemen  of  England's 
old  school.  One,  and  perhaps  more 
than  one  statesman,  has  said  what  he 
did  not  mean — has  promised  what  he 
never  meant,  when  be  promised  it,  to 
perform — (property  tax,  for  instance), 
— nay,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
promised,  he  set  about  other  enact- 
ments, with  the  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged intention  of  perpetuating  what 
he  had  promised  speedily  to  abolish ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  betraying 
a  party  who  took  his  word,  made 
speeches  to  delude  them  in  favour  of 
the  laws  which  he  was  preparing  to 
abrogate.  It  would  be  well  the 
House  should  give  a  definition  of  the 
Word  of  a  Gentleman,  as  well  as 
the  limited  meaning  and  force  of 
Oaths. 


Printed  by  WUliam  Blackwood  ^  Sons,  Edmburgk, 
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"Three— ten!"  called    Bagot,   as     fort," retained  Seager,  after  a  roUej 

she  came  round  a^in.  of  curses  on  his  ill-lnck.     "  One  thing 

"That'll do," said  Seager.    "Keep     70U  maj  take  joar  oath  of,  ttnd  that 


to  that,  Jim.' 

At  the  foarth  mile  Seager  culled  to 
Jim  to  poll  up. 

"  Twelve  minntes,  fiffj'-eight  se- 
conds," said  Bagot,  "iHo  mistake 
aboat  her  pace,  if  she  can  hold  it." 

"  Just  look  at  her,"  said  Seager, 
walking  to  the  spot  nlicro  she  had 
pulled  np,  and  now  stood  with  her  re- 
spiration sCBTcelj  flccdcr&tcd  by  her 
performance.  "There's  a  pair  of 
bellows  for  yon.  Splendid  wind,  sir. 
Take  her  in  quietly,  Jim.  What  d'je 
think  DOW,  Colonel— booked  to  win, 
eh?" 

Aa  she  trotted  gentlj  away,  Bagot's 
qoick  eje  detected  a  perceptible  al- 
teration in  her  gait.  lie  directed 
Seager's  attention  to  it. 

"Bring  her  back,  Jim."  Yea,  it 
was  so.  She  was  dighlly  lame  on 
the  leg  Jim  had  indimted,  though  it 
conld  not  be  detected  wlien  she  was 
going  fall  speed. 

"Unlucky  bnsincpsi"  said  Bagot, 
as  Seager  felt  the  aWm^  fetlock. 

"Well,  there'll  be  tune  ecough  to 
see  abont  caring  it,  that's  one  com- 


that  if  she's  got  legs  to  puli  her 
through  it,  do  it  she  shall,  if  I  have  to 
shoot  her  next  day.    Mind,  Jim,  not 

Jim  wicked  intelligence,  and  drove 
slowly  off  to  the  stable. 

Bagot  looked  very  grave.  "But 
if  she  can't  do  it — if  you  have  to  pay 
up— why,  God  blees  me,  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  is  no  jiko." 

"Time  enough  to  think  abont  it 
when  the  time  comes,"  said  Mr  Sea- 
ger, who  was  not  prone  to  anticipate 
migfortnue,  nor  to  be  depressed  by 
presentimente  of  eTil.  "  In  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  stay  here  for  a  while  to 
look  after  her,  and  get  a  vet  to  see 
her  qnietly.  You  can  go  liomo ;  and 
if  she  gets  all  right  in  a  few  days, 
I'll  come  and  look  at  yon  again." 

So  they  returned  to  the  village, 
which  was  now  beginning  to  be  astir. 
After  comforting  himseir  with  a  little 
breakfast,  Bagot  departed  by  the  nest 
train  on  his  way  to  the  Heronry, 
while  Mr  Seager  remaioed  at  the 
inn  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  Gos- 
hawk. 


What  with  playing  bdliards  by 
day  and  whist  by  ni^hl  and  makmi; 
belting-books  with  tl  c  dra^oona  and 
watching  what  pr  „>  e^  bicperton 
might  make  with  I  i  l>  Le-  anl 
studying  that  yonn::  min  s  chararter, 
with  a  view  to  turiiuic  liim  to  fntnre 
account,  Bagot's  1  in  it  were  full  of 
busioess.  An(l  thert-l  rp  though  he 
took,  as  we  have  apt  n  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  min.  Oi  ahawk,  yet 
he  would  not  alien  non  that  con- 
sideration to  separile  him  long  from 
hb  friends  at  the  Herourv  Ise\er 
theless,  that  inte^l.^t,  as  aforesaid 
W.13  of  the  liveliest —not  so  much  on 
acconnt  of  any  abstract  sympathy 
with  the  gains  and  lassos  of  his  friend 
Seager,  as  for  the  fullonine  reason — 
viz..  That  he  had  l<>?t  more  of  late 
to  Mr  Seager  than  be  conld  con- 
veniently pay,  and  he  Lad  a  shrewd 
idea  that  the  degree  of  pressure  for 
prompt  payment  of  this  would  depend 
altogether  on  the  slate  of  his  credi- 


tor e  exchequer  For  Seager's  friend- 
ship extended  thns  far,  that  he  would 
not  dan  a  particular  friend  so  long  as 
ho  didn  t  nant  the  money— if  he  did, 
why,  of  course  the  fnend  must  pay 
np 

I  ife  at  the  Heronry  now  began  to 
assume  nn  aspect  someivbat  similar 
to  that  which  it  had  borne  in  Sir 
Joseph's  bachelor  days  Stalls  that 
of  late  stood  empty  were  now  gene- 
rally occupied  by  officers'  chargers; 
the  clicking  of  billiard  balls  was  in- 
cessant in  the  hall ,  and  there  wert 
more  nding  parties  The  Colonel 
was  of  coarse  always  charmed  to  se4 
the  dragoons,  and  ihey  were  equally 
delighted  to  escape  from  Doddingtotu 
And  though  these  visits  were  oeten* 
sibly  made  for  the  most  part  to  Baeot^ 
yet  what  conld  be  more  natural  thaa 
that,  once  in  the  house,  they  should 
wish  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
fairer  portion  of  its  inhabitants?  Thus 
it    happened    that  there  were    ffsn 
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mornings  when  the  military  visitors 
did  not,  on  some  pretence  or  other, 
find  their  way  to  the  drawing-room. 
In  tlie  evening  Bagot  would  either 
go  over  to  dine  at  their  mess  at  the 
Bash,  or  some  of  them  would  stay 
and  share  his  bachelor's  cheer  in  the 
snug  apartments  he  tenanted  in  the 
Ilcroni^',  on  which  occasions  Orclia 
and  Rosa  and  Lady  Lcc,  traversing 
distant  corridors  on  their  way  to  bed, 
would  sometimes  be  startled  by  ^*  a 
sound  of  revelry  by  night,"  and, 
pausing,  flat  candlestick  in  hand, 
would  listen  for  a  moment  to  a  wild 
chorus,  led  probably  by  Mr  Oates, 
and  ^vhcrcin  Bagofs  bass  took  a  pro- 
minent part,  to  which  distance  and 
reverberation  gave  a  somewhat  un- 
earthly character,  like  the  chorus  with 
which*  Don  Juan  descends  to  his  in- 
fenial  destination. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  noctur- 
nal or^icd,  by  day  all  was  decorum. 
Kven  ^Ir  Oates  lost  all  his  boisterous 
confidence  as  he  entered  the  presence 
of  the  ladies,  growing  quite  tame, 
almost  bashful,  aud  sometimes,  when 
suddenly  addressed,  blushing  to  deep 
pinkuess  between  his  extensive  shirt- 
collars.  And  he  would  envy  Bruce 
for  the  flowing  ease  and  openness 
with  which  he  convcnscd  with  Kosa, 
as  well  ns  for  the  interest  and  friend- 
Iino:^s  with  which  she  returned  it :  for 
^Ir  Oates  himself,  when  he  had  with 
great  effort  and  mantLUvring  obtained 
a  place  at  Kosa's  side,  and  saw  her 
face  turned  towards  him  with  the 
best- humoured  sniilo  in  the  world, 
would  tind  himself  quite  unable  to 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  position  he 
had  taken  such  pains  to  secure,  aud 
would  wonder  why  on  earth  he  wasn't 
able  to  chat  away  with  her  like  Bruce. 
The  conse<iuence  of  this  was,  that  at 
length  the  friendship  which  had  sub- 
j^isted  between  him  and  Bruce  was 
threatened  with  di.'^solution ;  Gates 
becoming  rude  and  sometimes  sar- 
castic towards  his  associate,  and  thus 
rendering  the  joint  occupancy  of  the 
grocor*:?  liKlgings  loss  smooth  aud 
pleasant  than  before. 

Tindal  could  not  flatter  himself  that 
he  made  any  great  progress  with 
Orelia:  on  the  contrary,  she  receivetl 
all  his  attempts  to  propitiate  her  with 
a  coldness  amounting  to  inci%'llity, 
and  would  sometimes  be  not  at  home 
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when  he  called.  Bagot,  perceiving 
this,  would  good-naturedly  decoy 
Orelia  down  to  the  hall,  to  get  a 
lesson  in  billiards,  whenever  he  knew 
Tindal  was  coming,  and  the  Major, 
entering  unexpectedly,  and  receiving  a 
stately  and  frosty  greeting  from  the 
young  lady,  would  look  on,  admiring 
her  attitude  as  she  bent  over  the 
table,  applauding  her  skill  when  she 
cannoned  or  made  a  hazard,  and 
sometimes  venturing  to  instruct  her 
how  to  form  abetter  bridge,  by  elevat- 
ing her  knuckles  and  stretching  out 
her  thumb,  while  the  contact  into 
which  his  fingers  were  necessarily 
brought  with  that  soft  hand,  gave  the 
grim,  undemonstrative  Major  very 
considerable  pleasure. 

**Come  and  finish  this  game  for 
me,  Tindal,"  the  friendly  Colonel 
would  then  say ;  ^^  I  must  be  off  to  the 
stables."  And  the  Major,  with  grim 
alacrity,  would  seize  Bagot^s  aban- 
doned cue  ;  and  nobody  could  possibly 
have  recognised  the  stem  martinet, 
whose  glance  had  made  the  whole 
parade  thrill,  or  had  caused  the  heart 
of  some  hard-drinking  dragoon  culprit 
to  quail  within  him  in  the  orderiy 
room  an  hour  before,  in  the  alert, 
courteous,  somewhat  subdued  cava- 
lier, who  now  hovered  round  the 
queeuly  Orelia. 

*^  Allow  me,  Miss  Payne— if  you 
strike  your  ball  so  as  to  hit  this  one 
on  the  side  just  where  the  light  falla 
— and  gently,  if  you  please,  very 
gently — you  will  go  into  that  middle 
pocket." 

"  Excellently  done ! "  he  would  re- 
sume, as  Orelia  made  the  hazard  he 
recommended.  *^  Now  yon  have  an 
easy  cannon  on  the  balls.  Hit  the 
red  hard  and  full,  and  strike  your  own 
a  little  on  the  side  so  as  to  screw,  and 
you*ll  come  oflf  that  top  cushion  and 
cannon.  Why,  there  now — ^beauti- 
ful !  Beally,  Aliss  Payne,  if  yon  go 
on  in  this  way,  you  must  give  me 
points." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Major 
did  not  make  much  progress  with  her 
imperial  highness.  ''  Tm  afraid  Pvc 
offended  Miss  Payne,"  he  said  to 
Bagot— *^  I  don't  seem  to  get  on  with 
her." 

''Gad.  sir,  a  strange  girl  that!" 
responded  Bagot ;  *'  deaccd  high  and 
noii  mr  tn'*mre  when  she  likc.«.    Bat 
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tbat  makea  brr  i)ic  more  encfaaDting  no  iutercst    in,   though    Ladj    Lcq 

when  ebedoetj  iinbond — ba,  Tiadal?"  had  i  m  medial  el  j  brightened  up  to  a 

To  wbicb  the  JMiijor  unhositatingly  degree  of  animntion  wbicb  be  hnd 

assenteJ.  never  seen  ber  display  before.  Tbero 

"  Can't  yoii  get  up  some  show  with  was  alao  a  Parson— a  fellow  with  n<i 

jonr  men  1 "  sriggcstcd  Bagot  pre-  manner,  and  not  the  slightest  idea  of 

aentlj:  "girlslilieibataortorthing."  dresa — wbo    came    Bomoiimoa    with 

"The very tldng/'aaidTiiidal.  "A  Faue,  sometimes  alone,   and   bored 


I  tba  grounds— eh?    Fnll- 

Jove,  I'll  proposiS  it  to  her  at  once." 

Accordlngiy  le  did  so ;  aaid  the 
ground  waa  exactly  what  he  wanted 
for  a  good  morning'^  drill ;  was  sore 
the  men  would  acquit  thoniBeives 
better  [ban  usuul  noder  the  indnence 
of  the  ladies'  Liri^liC  eyes;  and,  if 
Orelia  would  proniise  to  sanction  the 
display  with  her  presence,  he  would 
forthwith  entreat  permiasion  of  Lady 
Lee  to  carry  the  project  into  execu- 
tion. He  waa  delighted  to  bear 
Orelia  cxpreaa  her  approval  in  a 
more  cordial  tone  than  he  waa  ac- 
cnstomed  to;  nod,  secretly  applaud' 
ing  the  generalship  of  Bagot,  bo  made 
arrangements  fur  ihe  review  to  take 
place  in  a  few  diija. 

The  more  ^luperloa  saw  of  his 
new-found  relaiiun  Lady  Lee,  the 
more  be  became  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  she  would,  whenever  be 
shonld  thiok  proper  to  make  his  pro- 
posals, do  credit  to  his  taste  in  tbo 
eyes  of  all  the  world.  Her  ladyship 
always  received  him  hospitably,  and 
J  seemed    amused      "    ''" 


with  talk  about  books  aud  philo- 
sophy. On  the  laat  occaaioo,  indeed, 
when  thosD  two  bad  eomo  there  to- 
gether, Sloperton,  who  was  also  pre- 
Sient,  and  in  full  flow  when  they 
entered,  had  never,  from  the  moment 
of  their  appearance,  been  able  to  com- 
mand the  least  attention,  but  bad 
sat  like  a  handsome  well-dreaaed  fig- 
ure by  Madame  Tussaad.  And  he 
might  possibly  have  felt  nneasy  about 
this,  bad  he  not  luckily  received  nest 
morniiJg  a  parcel  of  clothes  from  bis 
tailor  in  town,  and  iuraodiately  mdo 
over  to  the  Heronry  in  such  an  ex- 
quisite waislconl  as,  be  felt  assured, 
must  place  him  at  onco  beyond  all 
rivalry. 

To  many  ardent  young  aaserlora 
of  the  supremacy  of  intellect,  the 
dlTinily  of  the  female  we^,  and  the 
like  doctrines,  these  expectations  of 
Captain  Slopertoii  may  seem  pre- 
sumptaoDS,  and  impossible  to  be 
gratified.  The  habitual  romance- 
reader,  too,  knowing  that  Lady  Leo 
is  of  more  value  than  many  Slopcr- 
tons,  and  that  poetical  justice  mnst 
be  done  though  the  heavens  totter, 
conversation  ;  and  he  bad  bestowed  growls  incredulity.  But  if  we  look 
so  much  attention  in  attiring  his  per-  at  tbo  sources  wbenco  romances 
son  to  the  best  advantage,  ou  the  sbonld'in  their  ossonce  be  drawn — if 
occasions  of  his  vtails,  aud  displayed  we  look  at  life  and  reality — where, 
such  inexhaustible  varieties  of  bar-  then,  is  (he  improbability  of  a  culii- 
monies  and  contrasts  of  cut  aud  vatcil,  imaginative,  nay,  gillcd  wo- 
colonr,  in  the  selection  oC  cravats,  man,  iinking  herself  "  with  joy,  revel, 
w^stcoats,  trousers,  aud  topics  of  and  applause,"  as  Casslo  has  it,  to 
discourse,  that  hu  felt  assnred  of  al-  some  half-souled  lamp  of  bumaniiy, 
ways  appearing  to  the  very  best  ad-  who,  perchance,  aball  not  even  pos- 
vantage — which,  in  (he  opinion  of  aess  tho  perfections  that  please  the 
the  conquering  Captain  himaelf,  was  eye?  Contented,  nay  proud,  in  (ha 
synonymous  with  being  irresistible.  t>o8aessioii  of  her  "  most  filthy  bar- 
The  only  thing  he  didn't  altogether  gain"  —  seemingly  unconscious  that 
approve  of  was,  that  Fane— who  a  el-  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
dom  troubled  himself  to  pay  visits,  her  arc  wondering  at  her  ciioice— a 
and,  when  liu  did,  still  seldomcr  choice  made  apparently  for  no  better 
crossed  Slopcrlou's  path— had  once  reason  than  because  she  woold  not 
or  twice  come  into  the  drawing-room  say  uo  — she  Hiugs  away,  withont 
at  tbo  Heronry,  iind  interfered  with  any  audible  sigh,  all  hope  of  marital 
him  sadly,  by  luniliig  the  conversation  congeniality,  letting  her  affection  hang 
to  matters  wliich  the  handsome  ex-  on  the  object  of  it,  like  a  rich i  gar- 
quisite  knew  nothing  about,  and  took     ment  on  a  rusty  nail. 
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If  each  of  those  who  form  the  na- 
taral  aristocracy  of  the  sex  were  re- 
solTcd  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  her 
order,  choosing  rather  ^^  to  live  a 
barren  sister  all  her  life  "  than  to  wed 
one  whom  she  could  not  honestly, 
and  in  her  seal,  acknowledge  for  her 
lord  and  master — taking  for  her  motto 
palmajn  qui  meruit  feroU — "  I  am  for 
him  who  deserves  me  " — what  a  lure 
were  here  for  emulative  man !  How 
would  blue  ribbons,  peerages,  thanks 
of  both  Houses,  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance before  this  Legion  of  Honour, 
apparently  instituted  by  Nature  her- 
self I  What  were  droves  of  oxen, 
and  brazen  armour,  and  long-haired 
captives  to  Achilles,  while  his  Brlseis 
was  yet  in  the  tent  of  ^^  dog- faced, 
deer-hearted  "  Agamemnon  ?  And, 
perhaps,  the  emulative  man  aforesaid 
figures  to  himself  such  a  fair  prize — 
feels  that  he  will  try  to  deserve  it — 
dreams  of  it,  and  is  cheered  by  the 
vision — at  length  sees  his  ideal — but 
sees  it  only  to  find  this  Titania,  queen 
of  the  fairies,  enamoured  of  some 
Bully  Bottom,  whom,  while  kissing 
his  ^*  fair  large  ears,*'  and  decking  his 
sleek  head  with  musk  roses,  she  lov- 
ingly apostrophises  as  ^^  her  gentle 
joy/'     Therefore,  let  no  ambitious. 


amorous  nnmskoli  despair  merely  be- 
cause he  is  a  numskull ;  he  may  jet 
live  envied  of  the  gifted  of  the  earth, 
and  pass  from  this  world  never  sua- 
pecting  that  he  has,  throagh  life,  at 
bed  and  board,  entertained  an  aDg^ 
unawares. 

And  yet,  Lady  Lee,  if  yon,  un- 
taught by  experience,  shoold  twice 
profane  that  hand  and  heart  of  yours 
— what  hope  or  sympathy  were  thea 
for  you  ?  What  word  could  yon  say 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  ere  the  fates 
decree,  either  that  such  marriage- 
bed  shall  be  to  you  a  Procrustes-bed, 
whereon  your  mind  and  tastes  and 
sympathies  shall  be  dipt  to  the  level 
of  those  of  your  companion ;  or  dse, 
that  you  shall  wear  away  yonr  life, 
filled  with  a  contempt  which  most 
never  be  spoken  ? 

But  the  proverb  says  a  eat  may 
look  at  a  queen;  and  animals,  not 
much  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation 
than  cats,  and  lower  than  the  Siop- 
ertons,  may  aspire  to  the  Lady  LoM. 

This  truth  the  reader  may  find 
illustrated  in  the  next  chapter,  where 
we  shall  see  who  this  wooer  is  who 
now  comes  riding  to  the  Heronnr, 
and  whom  we  have  lost  sight  of  ror 
many  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Squire  Dubbley  was  sitting  all 
alone  in  Monkstone,  after  breakfast, 
trying  to  wile  away  the  time  till  a 
suitable  hour  should  arrive  for  inount- 
ing  his  steed  and  cantering  over  to 
the  Heronry  to  prosecute  his  suit 
with  Lady  Lee. 

Since  his  conversation  with  Bagot, 
the  Squire's  intentions,  heretofore 
very  vague  and  uncertain,  had  taken 
shape  and  substance.  So  long  as  the 
idea  of  making  love  in  that  quarter 
had  been  confined  to  his  own  breast 
and  brain,  it  had  floated  there  in  a 
misty,  desultory  fashion,  sometimes 
more  distinct,  sometimes  fading  al- 
most to  nothing,  but  always  appear- 
ing rather  as  something  that  might 
be  than  as  what  certainly  would  be. 
But  now  that  Bagot  had  talked  over 
the  subject  with  him  in  a  business- 
like manner,  and  had,  moreover, 
brought  it  fairly  within  the  limits  of 
plain  matter-of-fact   by   the  little 


pecuniary  transaction  between  them, 
the  Squire,  with  the  facility  of  a  weak 
brain,  considered  the  matter  as  set- 
tled, all  but  a  few  necessary  preli- 
minaries. These  he  had  resolved 
to  complete  forthwith,  chuckling  to 
himself,  with  a  sort  of  imbecile  exul- 
tation, at  the  thought  of  making  his 
declaration  of  love,  and  being  ac- 
cepted without  the  mediation  of  Bsr 
got,  who  fancied  himself  so  essential 
an  auxiliary.  So  he  tried,  somewhat 
impatiently,  to  wile  away  the  time, 
till  the  hour  of  his  visit  should  be  at 
hand. 

This  operation  of  wiling  away  the 
time  was  a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty 
to  the  Squire — in  fact,  perfectly  herca- 
lean.  The  poor  Squire,  when  he 
could  not  shoot  or  hunt,  had  no  more 
resources  within  himself  than  a  kitten 
deprived  of  its  tail.  Books  he  looked 
upon  not  merely  with  indifierence,  Imt 
with  positive  disgust,  as  if  they  had 
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been  sentient  and  snpcdor   beings,  atleinpt  to  stndj  b^  hitnsolf,  having 

K finally  hostile  to  Lim,  and  repel-  tried  it  onco  or  twice,  and  found  hia 
g  ills  advances  with  culm  disdain,  attention  wandmng;  off  bejond  recall 
This  he  had  resented  in  early  lifu  by  every  half  roionte,  in  spite  of  all  hIa 
filling  such  aa  weie  tlirnst  upon  him  efforts  to  fix  it ;  for  the  Sqnire  conld 
with  blots  and  dni;'a-car;-,  and  tear-  not  govern  his  own  miud  in  the  least, 
ing  them  up  to  paixr  kitc^  with  ;  and,  notwithstanding  it  was  each  a  weak 
later,  by  nslng  th*jiii  ['uv  ;;im-waddiog  one.  He  wonid  have  liiied  to  amnse 
and  cigar-lights,  lint  aiuce  his  ad-  himself  by  cleaning  hia  gun,  and  oU- 
vancement  in  life  hs\i\  uuneil  hira  to  ing  the  locks;  but  then  that  was  his 
feel  hia  deficieucii-,  Ijl'  lm<I  bcgnn  to  Bcrvant's  business,  and  he  did  not 
look  on  learning  Willi  a  sreret  respect,  choose  to  pay  servants  for  doing  no- 
as  being  immedia tLly  and  constantly  thing.  One  little  green  spot  in  thv 
connected  with  hits  iuiiii'csis.  At  first,  desert  had  offered  itself  since  break- 
he  was  ashamed  to  make  his  ignor-  fast — and  that  was  when  he  went  to 
ance  public  by  applying  for  instmc-  his  cellar,  and  drew  himself  a  foam- 
tion,  but  at  last  he  bethought  himself  ing  tumbler  of  strong  October ;  bnt 
of  having  reconrsc  to  a  person  whose  the  flavour  of  this  had  died  away,  and 
poverty  would  render  the  purchase  he  dared  not  drink  another,  for  fear 
of  his  secresy  easy,  nhilc  lie  possessed  of  mnddlitig  himself  before  the  inter- 
tbe  necessary  qnaliti cations  for  the  view  nitb  Lady  Lee. 
office  of  preceptor.  With  more  complacency  than  nsnal. 
This  person,  Mr  Bandy,  was  ole-  therefore,  the  Squire  beheld  the  portly 
rer,  and  had  been  well  educated,  but  dobancbed  figure  of  Mr  Randy  ap- 
had  not  flourished  in  the  world  owing  proaching  the  house — a  tall  figure, 
to  bis  incnrable  habits  of  conviviality,  with  thin  anna  and  legs,  a  large 
Situation   after    aitualiou    had  slipt  paunch,  over  which  was   battoned, 

{'ovially  away  from  him;  whenever  with  dllliciilty,  a  threadbare  black 
le  met  with  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  surtout,  and  wearing  a  black  stock, 
he  seemed  to  mistake  it  for  care,  for  worn  at  the  edges,  beneath  which  was 
he  immediately  drowned  it  in  the  visible  a  portion  of  what  was  proba- 
bowl — till  he  had  been  employed  as  bly  a  flannel  waistcoat,  end  wbidi 
an  usher  in  the  grammar-school  at  was  overhung  by  his  brown,  flabby 
Doddington ;  and  this  post,  also,  he  checks.  Dignity  and  growing  infir- 
bad  forfeited,  having  twice  profaned  mity  struggled  together  in  his  gait, 
that  tempie  of  MiiiLTva  by  entering  which  was  at  once  majestic  and  Ire- 
it  in  a  state  of  ineliii'ty.   Subsequent-  muious. 

ly  ho  supported  hi  insfifbv  gix'ing  pri-  The  Sqnire  tipt  on  the  window- 

vate  lessons  in  clssiii',-  -md  mathema-  pane  to  attract  Mr  Randy's  attention, 

tics,  and  reading  up  with  university  and  pat  bis  finger  on  his  lips,  to  inU- 

men  who  wanted  to  cram  in  the  vaca-  mate  that  he  wished  his  approach  to 

tions,    and    spent    the    money  thns  bo  silent  and  secret ;  and  Mr  Randy, 

procured  in  the  company  of   some  with  a  nod  of  intelligence,  exchanged 

congenial  acqn^utauces,  in  his  fa-  his  crunching  walk  over  the  gravel 

vonrite  taproom  at  the  Grapes.  for  a  stealthy  tripping  pace,  tike  a 

So,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  corpulent  fairy,  and  came  warily  np 

night,  there  might  have  been  seen  in  Uie  steps  of  the  porch,  as  if  there  were 

the  little  room  at  Monkstonc,  which  a  herd  of  deer  in  the  lobby  which  ba 

theSquirecaUedhi^$tndy,(hecurions  intended  to  stalk.    The  Squire  ina 

spectacle  of  agenlleiunn,  of  consider-  behind  the  door,  holding  it  softly  ajar 

able  property  and  matuic  years,  tak-  for  him — afl'ording  him  so  iittie  spac* 

ing  lessons  in  therudiuieuisofednca-  for  entering,  that  his  portly  persOit 

tlon  from  a  seedy,  siiiilTy  individual,  was  somewhat  jammed  and  crnsheA 

in  a  rusty,  mnsty  snit  of  black.  before  be  effected  his  ingress,    th»- 

The  Sqnire  looked  out  of  hb  win-  lower  button  of  his  black  snrtoiit^ 

dow  and  whistled.   It  wanted  yet  two  long  injured  at  the  roots,  being  tom 

hours  of  noon — two  mortal  boars  lay  right  onl  of  the  cloth, 

in  dreary  desert  expanse  before  him,  "Softly,"  said  Mr  Dnbbley,  mo- 

nlth  a  glimpse  of  gre^u  country  be-  tiooing  him  towards  the  study;  "doaV 

yond.    He  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  lei  these  confounded  servants  hew 
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jon.  If  any  of  tbem  sboald  come  in, 
we^U  talk  about  tbe  same  basiness  as 
before."  Mr  Dubbley  felt  so  much 
shame  at  being  engaged,  at  his  time 
of  life,  and  with  his  property,  on  the 
bnsincss  of  his  education,  that  he  kept 
the  object  of  Randy's  visits  a  profound 
secret  from  the  household,  and  when 
interrupted  by  any  of  the  domestics 
during  his  studies,  had,  ivith  great 
ingenuity,  feigned  to  be  conversing 
on  some  matter  of  an  entirely  different 
nature. 

"  I  won't  offer  you  anything  to 
drink  after  your  walk,"  said  the 
Squire,  as  they  sat  down  at  the  table ; 
"  because,  if  I  see  you  drinking,  I 
shall  drink  myself,  and  Tve  reasons 
for  keeping  clear  this  morning;  but 
when  I'm  gone,  I'll  leave  out  the 
spirit-bottles  for  you." 

Mr  Randy  bowed  gravely  in  token 
of  his  acquiescence.  **  What  shall  we 
study  to-day?"  he  inquired,  putting 
on  a  pair  of  brass-mounted  spectacles. 

"  That's  just  what  I  pay  you  to 
settle,"  suid  the  Squire ;  **  isn't  it  ? 
Here  I  am  in  want  of  teaching — here 
you  are  in  want  of  money ;  we'll  make 
a  fair  exchange,  and  you  can't  expect 
me  to  do  any  of  your  work  for  you." 

Randy  coloured  at  the  coarseness 
of  the  Squire's  speech ;  he  would  have 
resented  it,  as  he  was  frequently 
tempted  to  do,  only  he  could  not  afford 
resentment,  but  was  accustomed  to 
revenge  himself  privately  at  night  with 
his  companions  of  the  taproom,  by 
showing  the  Squire  up  for  their  enter- 
tainment, and  pouring  forth  floods  of 
eloquent  invective  on  the  ignorant 
upstart,  who,  by  vu*tue  of  his  dirty 
acres,  *^  dared  to  insult  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman." 

"  Our  object,"  began  Mr  Randy, 
lowering  his  head,  and  looking  at  the 
Squire  through  the  space  between  the 
tops  of  his  spectacles  and  the  points 
of  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and  rattling 
his  r's  very  much — **  our  object  is,  to 
impart  as  much  general  information 
as  we  can,  without  going  into  the 
tedious  rudiments  of  scholastic  learn- 
ing. We  wish  to  be  conversant  with 
the  topics  of  the  day — to  bear  our  part 
in  general  conversation  with  credit — 
to  form  and  deliver  an  opinion  on 
points  of  public  interest,  without  fall- 
ing into  any  grievous  or  ridiculous 
blunders." 


CMart 


The  Sqnire  nodded. 

*'  Havmg,  therefore,  in  our  previoiis 
stndies,  mn  through  the  geography  of 
the  most  prominent  and  important 
countries,  with  slight  sketches  of  their 
previous  histories,  we  will  now  recall 
and  apply  our  recollections  to  some  of 
the  leading  topics  of  the  day." 

*'  Hang  me,  if  I  haven*t  forgotten 
every  word  of  it,'*  muttered  the  poor 
Squire. 

*'  Patience,  my  good  sir,  patience. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day ;  nor  can 
Squire  Dubbley  be  qualified  to  shine 
in  society  in  a  week  or  a  month. 
Many  centuries  ago,  a  philosopher 
and  man  of  science,  with  whom  we 
shall,  by  and  by,  I  hope,  become  ac- 
quainted, told  a  great  monarch  who, 
like  other  great  men,  was  somewhat 
impatient,"  (here  Mr  Randy  chuckled 
facetiously,)  ^*  that  there  was  no  royM 
road  to  geometry.  Learning  is  one 
of  those  things,"  said  Mr  Randy,  with 
the  conscious  dignity  of  a  possessor, 
**  that  no  power  can  command,  nor 
wealth  purchase." 

"  Then  what  the  deuce  am  I  throw- 
ing away  my  money  for  with  yon?" 
asked  the  Squire.  ^*  Perhaps  I  shonld 
get  on  faster  with  some  other  instrno- 
tor." 

"  Patience,  my  good  sir,"  again 
urged  the  preceptor ;  *^  money  may  do 
much,  though  not  all ;  it  may  provide 
us  with  the  means,  if  we  only  make  a 
right  and  diligent  use  of  them.  Here» 
now,  is  the  newspaper  of  the  latest 
date ;  we  will  see  what  the  world  is 
talking  about,  and  we  will  apply  what 
we  have  already  acquired  to  the  mat- 
ters thus  brought  under  our  notice." 

So  Mr  Randy  sat  and  read  the 
newspaper— an  occupation  he  took 
great  pleasure  in — and  expounded 
portions  of  it  to  the  Sqnire.  After 
the  latter  had  listened  for  some  little 
time  attentively  he  rose,  and,  saying 
it  was  dry  work,  produced  a  case  ^ 
bottles  from  a  cupboard,  and  a  couple 
of  tumblers ;  and  these  latter  beuig 
filled  with  a  refreshing  compound  <^ 
rum,  water,  lemon-juice,  and  sugar, 
Mr  Randy's  countenance,  after  a  long 
pull  at  the  same,  brightened  percep- 
tibly, and  he  read  all  the  columns  of 
Foreign  Intelligence,  and  descanted 
on  our  foreign  relations  as  if  he  had 
been  the  private  and  confidenUal 
friend   of   Lord   Palmerston.      The 
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Sqaire,  however,  began  to  relax  in  verae  ofpoetry,  of  rooiances.of  which 

his  atteDtion — he  was  thinking  about  love  was  Ihe  snbjcct." 

his  approaching  viail  to  the  Heronry,  "Bat  I  don't  know  a  line  of  poetry," 

and  how  he  efaonld  deport  himself  mnttered  ihe  Sqnlre,   "except  soma 

there.  aongs.     1  know  Bonie  capital  songs — 

"  Yon're  a  sort  of  fellow  that  knows  '  Old  Towler,'  and  '  Nancy  Dawson,' 

everything,"  observed  the  Squire  pre-  and    '  A-hunting  wo  will  go;'    hot 

sently.   "  What  should  yon  say,  now,  perhaps    alie    wouldn't    care    abont 

was  the  kind  of  conversation  to  take  them." 

a  fine  lady  ? — an  accomplished  person,  "  Never  mind,"  said  Mr  Randy  ; 

yon  know."  "  talk  of  nuptial  felicity— paint  to  her 

Mr  Randy  alwayg  answered  every  the  delights  of  a  union  where — " 

Uneslion  the  Squire  thought  proper  to  "  But  aappose  she  knows  all  about 

propound  (some  of  them  nonseusicat  that  better  than  me,"  interrupted  the 

enough)  with  a  composed  and  grave  Squire,  "in  consequence  of  having 

promptitude,  as  if  it  had  long  em-  been  married  before 7  " 

ployed  his  thoughts.      lie  laid  the  "Oh,    indeed— a    widow  1"    said 

newspaper  across  hi3  knees,  took  off  Randy;  "that  simplifies  the  matter 

and  wiped  his  spectacles,  and  hemmed  immcnsety.    In  that  case,  I  should  be 

thrice  before  answering.  much  more  direct  in  my  approschca, 

"  That,"  said  Mr  Randy,  "  would  and,  after    a    few  short  indications 

depend  on  circumstances:    first,  on  of  partiality,  should  propose  at  once." 

the  degree  of  impression  I  wished  to  "  It's  very  clear.  Randy,"  said  the 

produce;  secondly,  on  the  age,  charac-  Sqnire,  "that,  though  yon  talk  so 

ter,  and  disposition  of  the  lady,  and  glibly  abont  it,  you  never  tried  it 

the  degree  of  intimacy  I  was  favoured  yourself- at  least,  not  with  the  kind 

with."  of  person  I'm  speaking  of:  if  yon  had, 

"  Well,  suppose  yon  were  regularly  you'd  know,  that,  for  all  it  seems  ao 

in  love,"  said  the  Squire,  "  and  the  easy,  yet,  when  it  comes  to  the  point, 

lady  was  yonng  and  houdsomc,  and  there's  a  kind  of  cursed  feeling  comes 

deuced  clever  and  all  that  ?  "  all  over  ono  as  if  you  wei'c  going  to 

"In    that    case,"    rctnrned    Mr  bo  hanged,  and  drives  everyihing  you 

Randy,  "  I  should  evince  my  partia-  bad  to  say  oot  of  your  head ;  and 

llty  by  glances,  sighs,  pressure  of  the  she,  instead  of  helping  you  out  of  the 

hand,  and  all  those  understood  tokens  mess,  looks  all  the  while  so  cool  and 

ofpassion" — and,  by  way  of  illnstra-  innocent  that  it  makes  yon   worse 

tion,  Air  Randy  leered  at  the  Squire  than  ever." 

from  under  hia  shaggy  brows,  with  a  ftfr    Randy    considered     for     a 

pair  of  eyes  so  muddy  and  watery  minute.     "  If  I  found  my  powers  of 

that  it  was  difficult  to  say  where  the  speech  desert  me,  from  bashfulness," 

pupils    ended,  and    the    whites,   or  said  he,  "  I  should  convey  my  wishes 

rather  the  yellows,  began  ;  emitting  in  a  letter." 

at  the  same  time  a  aigh  that  filled  the  "  Capital ! "  thought  the  Squire  ; 

apartment  with  many  cubic  feet  of  "I  never  thought  of  that.  'Twouldn't 

vapourised  alcohol.     "  Having  thns  be  half  ao  nervous  a  thing  to  slip  a 

cstablishedannnderstanding,lBhould  letter  into  her  hand  aa  to  sputter  it 

gradually,  and  by  delicalo  degrees,  all  out  by  word  of  month.     Come, 

approach  the    subject    of   love,   by  now,"  said  the  Squire,  putting  a  sheet 

broaching    collateral     and    kindred  of  paper  and  a  pen  before  his  adviser, 

topics."  "  let's  see  what  you  can  make  of  it — 

"Kindred  topics!"    repeated  the  just  out  of  cnrioaity,"  added  the  cun- 

Sqnire.  "  What !  praise  her  relations,  ning  Squire,  "  not  that  I  want  any- 

eh  'I "  thing  of  the  sort  for  myself." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Jlr  Randy,  in-  So  Sir  Randy  refilled  bis  tumbler, 

wardly  making  a  note  of  the  Squire's  and  by  its  assistance  concocted  sucli 

mistake  for  the  twnctit  of  his  friends  an  epbtle  as  Dr  Johnson  might  be 

at  the  Grapes  that  night,  to  whom  he  supposed  to  indite  if  ho  bad  fallen  in 

would  serve  it  up  with  some  sauce  love  with   an  empress,  and  having 

piquant  of  hb  own.     "  I  should  be-  read  it  aloud  to  the  Squire,  the  latter 

come  by  degrees  aentimental— con-  seixed  upon  it,  and,  saying  it  might  ba 
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useful  some  time   or  other,  put   it 
away  in  his  desk. 

He  now  affected  to  be  particnlarlj 
busj,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Randj, 
whose  departure  ho  further  facilitated 
bj  locking  up  the  spirits ;  and  that 
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gentleman,  seeing  no  proepect  of 
getting  any  more  punch,  having  at 
length  departed,  the  Squire  sat  down, 
and,  having  made  a  uiir  copy  of  the 
lo?e- letter,  posted  away  to  tho 
Heronry. 


CBAPTEB  zz. 


Lady  Lee  was  seated  in  the  draw- 
ing-room iu  compauy  with  Julius, 
who  was  in  disgrace,  and  undergoing 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  Dr  Watts, 
one  of  whose  pious  poems  he  had 
been  condemned  to  commit  to  heart. 
The  offence  which  had  called  down 
this  visitation  on  his  head  was  a  per- 
sonal assault  upon  Miss  Fillett. 
Julius,  on  seeing  Rosa  aud   Orella 

Erepare  to  set  forth  on  their  ride, 
ecame  perfectly  outrageous  to  ac- 
company them,  and,  having  rushed 
down  stairs  in  defiance  of  orders,  had 
been  captured  by  Kitty  just  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  pulling  Sergeant 
Cumbenn are's  horse  by  the  tail ;  but, 
far  from  feeling  gratitude  to  her  for 
saviug  his  brains  from  being  kicked 
out,  he  at  once  proceeded  (as  she  ex- 
pressed it)  to  make  his  teeth  all  but 
meet  in  the  back  of  her  hand,  and 
to  kick  her  shins  into  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow.  This  description  of 
her  wrongs,  far  from  melting  Julius, 
aa  she  intended,  only  excited  his 
curiosity,  and,  being  partial  to  rain- 
bows, he  privately  resolved  to  watch 
her  when  she  pulled  off  her  stockings. 
So,  having  obstinately  declined  to 
apologise,  he  was  now  seated  on  a  low 
stool  near  his  parent,  with  Dr  Watts 
in  his  lap,  swelling  with  indignation, 
and  glancing  furtively  at  his  cat  Pick, 
who  was  polishing  his  face  with  his 
paw  on  the  hearth-rugs  and  instead 
of  committing  to  memory  the  masterly 
distinction  drawn  by  the  amiable 
Doctor  between  the  line  of  conduct  to 
be  pursued  by  Christian  children,  and 
that  excusable  in  dogs  and  bears 
and  lions,  he  was  thinking  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  steal  behind 
Pick,  and,  clasping  him  round  the 
neck,  to  draw  him  into  his  lap,  and 
kiss  him  behind  his  whisker,  and  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  subsequently 
tickle  him  into  fury,  till  he  growled 
and  bit  and  clawed  with  his  fore- 
;8,  and  spurred  with  his  hind  ones. 


Lady  Lee  was  reading  Popo.  Her 
taste  in  poetry  bad^  of  late  yean. 
undergone  an  entire  reTOlation — and 
whereas,  in  her  apmster  dars,  nothing 
was  too  romantic,  high-flown,  and 
enthusiastic  for  her,  she  had  now 
begun  to  condemn  evoiTthing  not 
capable  of  being  brought  within  the 
strict  rules  of  plaui  common-senae. 
And  the  best  of  it  was,  that  she  really 
persuaded  herself  she  enjoyed  the 
melodious  worldly  wisdom  of  the 
little  Queen  Anne's  man  ;  though, 
between  you  and  me,  reader,  she  £id 
no  more  taste  for  woiidly  wisdom 
than  she  had  for  playing  at  leap-fro^. 

However,  she  went  on  reading, 
sometimes  pausing  to  repeat  a  terse 
couplet  to  herself,  and  wondering  how 
the  man  could  manage  to  pack  all 
that  sense  so  neatly  into  two  linea, 
and  fancying  she  liked  it,  till  she  was 
roused  by  Julius  poking  her  on  the 
elbow  with  his  book. 

*^  Can  you  repeat  it,  yon  shocking 
child  ?  " 

Julius  nodded,  putting  out  his  lip 
at  the  epithet. 

**  Go  on,  then." 

Julius  commenced,  casting  a  wistful 
glance  at  Pick.  ^^Let  cats  delight 
to  bark  and  bite — *' 

^*  Cats,  sir  1  **  said  Lady  Lee,  re- 
turning the  book  to  him,  after  tapi^ng 
his  cheek  with  it.  ^'  Gio  back  to  yonr 
stool,"  whither  he  accordingly  re- 
tired ;  and  his  mamma  was  resuming 
her  study  of  Pope,  when  Miss  Fillett, 
walking  into  the  room  on  her  pris- 
matic legs,  announced  Mr  Dubbley. 

]^Ir  Dubbley  came  in  rubbing  his 
forehead  and  very  nervous.  He  had 
started  for  the  Heronry  in  a  state  of 
great  elevation :  exhilarated  by  punch, 
and  the  letter  he  had  in  his  pocket, 
proposing  seemed  to  him  the  easieit 
thing  in  the  world ;  he  laughed  as  he 
thought  of  his  previous  failures*  Bat 
his  spirits  had  gradually  evaporated 
as  he  approached  the   house — thej 
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went  off  mora  and  more  TSpidlru  he  head."  TUg  ms  IndiflpnUMe,  though 

followed  Kitty  Dp-stair»— sod  when  it  wu  not  euj  to  Me  bow  Hr  Dab* 

he  entered  Lady  Lee's  presence,  not  bley  could  cniah  hm  own  head  by 

even  the  dro^s  reni.tincd.  sitting  down  on  it. 

"CbarrEiiiig  d.iy,"  aiiid  Mr  Dub-  "DoyonfindMoukstonesolitary?" 

bley>  pollaliiug  liid  tciupltia  tiil  tl\,e  asked  Lady  Leo  presently,  to  divert 

BDJoll  tiiri9  tliat  grew  tbereou  tbrcat-  ba  tbongbts  from  the  ulftinity. 

ened  to  disappear  altogetlier  ;    and,  "  Monstrona  solitary, 'pon  uiy  life," 

nothing  i?ls<;  oceiirriog  to  liim,  he  then  said  Mr  Dnbbli?y  ;    "  it  gets  worse 

aaid,  "  Splendid  day  I "  and  at  last  every  day."    ('  Now  why  sboald  aha 

grew  quite    entbusiaatic   altout    ibe  ask  that,'  he  thought,  '  if  fhc  didn't 

day.    "  Never  saw  Buch  a  Goe  day,"  raeau  something  by  it  7 ')     "  If  there 

■aid  Mr  Dnbbley.  waa  somebody  olao  there,"  ho  added, 

The  Squire,  not  having  any  other  "  it  wonldti"t  be  half  so  solitary." 

remark  »t  hand,  took  to  Lia  old  re-  "And  will  nobody  come  to  see  yon, 

fiotirce  u(  polidbing    hU    skull,  and  then,  Mr  Dubbley  ? " 

looked  round  the  room.    There  waa  "  Yea,  yea,"  said  the  Squire  ;  "  a 

a  refinement   and    luxury  about  its  good  many  might  like  to  come  if  I 

arrangements  that  caused  him  to  feel  a»ked  ^em  ;   bat  it  ian't  every  one  I 

as  if  in  a  foreign  country.    Fieces  of  would  ask.     If  some  people  that  I 

tmfinisbed  embroidery  and  crochet-  knowwonldcomeforbetterforworae," 

work  were  scatiered  about ;    books,  and   the  S<|uire  looked  wonderfully 

that  be  did  not  understand  tlic  nomee  arch  as  he  rejwated.  "  for  better  for 

of.  In  rich  bindinga ;  little  mysterious  worse,  yon  know — I'd  rather  than  A 

ardcles  of  papier-machd,  and  ivorj-,  tbousaud  pounda." 

and  filagree,  whose  use  he  could  by  "  Dear  me,"  thought  Lady  Lee, 

no  meaLs  ceujvcture;  and  Lady  Lee  "Mr  Dubbley  has  certainly  fallen  in 

herself,  aa  ehe  rustled  to  her  chair  in  love  with  somebody ;  who  can  it  be  ? 

a  dress  revealing  masses  of  rich  lace  Then  why  don't  you  ask  them,"  said 

at  the  bosom  and  sleeves,  while  amid  she,  smiling,   "  and  asceriaia  their 

the  latter  glittering  bracelets  peeped  niahcs  on  the  sobject  ?  " 

out,  tended  to  strengthen  the  idea,  "Why,  eo  I  wUV' aaid  the  delighted 

which  now  l)egaa  to  transmit  ilaelf  Squire,  who.  feeling  cartaiu  that  he 

through  the  Squirc'a  somewhat  obtose  hud  made  his  meaning  perfectly  ob- 

perceptions,  that  she  lived  in  quite  a  vious,  and  that  he  was  meeting  with 

different     atmosphere,    and    at    iin-  the  most  cliarming  encoeragement, 

measurable  distance  from  him.  began  to  fumble  in  his  pocket  for  the 

"  Pray,  take  this  chair,  Blr  Dub-  letter.     "  Faint  heart  never  wou  fair 

bley,"  said   Lady  Lee;    "yon  will  lady,"  he  mntlered  to  himself.  "Take 

be  more  comfortable  than  in  that "—  time  by  the  fetlock,  you  know." 

for  Mr  Dubbley,  baviogput  his  hatia  "I  wish  yon  all  encceaa  in  your 

a  low  cbair  usually  appropriated  to  wooing,  Sir   Dobbley,"    said    Ladf 

Kosa  as  a  lounging-uhalr,  had,  in  his  Lee,  "  and  hope  shortly  to  coogratu- 

coiifusioii,  sat  dowu  on  the  top  of  it,  late  yon  on  the  result, 

and,  it  being  a  pretty  stiff  and  so-  "Now,whatcan8he  meanby  that?" 

lid  beaver,  remained    nncoDscioasly  thungbt  the  Squire,  letting  the  letter 

perched  thereon  till  it  suddenly  gave  slip  back  into  his  pocket.    "I  mustn't 

way,  and  the  Squire's  knees  came  be  rash— hang  it,  no  ;  I  must  feel  my 

rather  violently  in  contact  with  his  way."    And  the  Squire's  warm  feeU 

uoae  as  he  leant  forward  in  a  courteous  lugs,  suddenly  condensed  by  the  chill, 

posture.  broke  out  over  bis  forehead  in  little 

"  Bless  my  soul  I "  cried  Mr  Dub-  beads  like  morning  dew. 

bley,  starting  np  and  looking  ruefully  "Delightful  thiug  the  married  state," 

at  the  crushed  hat ;  "  there's  qnite  a  said  the  Squire  presently,    remem- 

fateabontmy  hats;  this  is  the  second  berlng    Mr     Raody'a     iustructionib 

I've  sat  upon  this  j-ear.     However,  "Charming  state  of  things,  when  tw« 

that's  of  no  consequence,"  said  the  hearts  that  have  long  beat  for  one 

Squire,   recollecting  himself ;    "  lots  another  ai'e  joined  together  in  hoir 

more  hats  to  be  bought.     Iwould  matrimony,  and  nothing  to  cut  their 

have  been  worse  if  it  had  been  my  love  in  two."     Mr  Dubbley  paoMdi 
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rather  breathless  after  this  eloqaent 
flight,  in  which  he  had  mingled  the 
form  of  publishing  the  bauns  of  mar- 
riage witn  his  recollections  of  a  valen- 
tine he  had  once  written  to  a  brick- 
lajer's  daughter. 

"Why,  you  speak  like  one  inspired 
by  his  subject,"  said  her  ladyship. 
»*  But  take  care,  Mr  Dubbley  !  if  you 
indulge  such  bright  visions  before 
marrying,  you  may  be  disappointed 
afterwards." 

"  Not  the  least  afraid  of  that,"  said 
the  Squire ;  ''we  understand  one  an- 
other too  well  for  that.  What  should 
prevent  nic  and — and  her  that  I'm 
talking  of,  from  being  as  happy  as  the 
day's  long  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  returned 
her  ladyship,  "provided  there  is  no 
striking  disparity  of  any  kind." 

**  Ah,  she's  thinking  about  my  in- 
come, now,"  thought  the  Squire;  'Tm 
all  right  there.  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned something  about  it  in  my  let- 
ter." And  again  the  Squire  dived  up 
to  his  elbow  in  his  breast-pocket. 
"No  objection  on  that  score,"  said 
he  ;  '*  no  mistake  about  my  property ; 
all  safe  and  sure,  and  rents  regularly 
paid." 

"  Tiresome,  absurd  man !"  thought 
Lady  Lee  ;  "  what  does  he  suppose  I 
care  about  his  property,  or  his  rents, 
or  his  love-affairs?  But  there  are 
other  disparities,"  she  said,  "  more 
fatal  to  nuptial  felicity  than  that  of 
income  —  disposition,  for  instance — 
age — tastes— pursuits — intellect." 

At  the  mention  of  this  last  item, 
the  Squire  once  more  let  the  letter 
fall  back  into  his  pocket. 

"She's  got  cleverness  enough  for 
both,"  said  the  Squire.  "Perhaps 
she's  a  very  accomplished  person,  and 
perhaps  I  may  be  the  same  too  in 
time— who  knows?  I  daresay  you 
don't  know  that  I've  been  getting  up 
a  good  deal  of  general  information 
lately  ?  " 

Lady  Lee  "  had  not  heard  of  his 
process  of  mental  culture,"  she  said. 

"  Wait  a  bit  1 "  said  the  Squire, 
with  a  knowing  look  ;  "  perhaps  I 
may  disappoint  those  who  think  me  a 
fool  yet.  I'm  rubbing  up  my  learn- 
ing— all  for  your— I  mean  her  sake, 
too.  She's  the  only  person  in  the 
world  I'd  take  the  trouble  for." 

"What  a  devoted  attachment  yours 


appears  to  be ! "  said  her  ladyship. 
"  It  certainly  merits  snccess."  And 
she  smiled  so  pleasantly  and  encou- 
ragingly that  the  Sqnhre  dived  onoe 
more  into  his  pocket,  and  this  time 
brought  the  letter  fairly  cot,  and  pat 
it  in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  ready  for 
delivery  at  the  next  favoarabie  mo- 
ment. 

He  was  several  times  on  the  point 
of  going  down  on  his  knees  and  pre- 
senting it,  and  as  often  baflled  by 
some  chilling  remark  from  the  nncon- 
scious  object  of  his  admiration,  and 
by  his  increasing  sense  of  her  unap- 
proachableness.  The  quick  alterna- 
tions of  hot  and  cold  fits  that  he  expe- 
rienced were  so  trying,  that  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  yield  next  time  to  the 
impulse,  and  declare  himself  like  a 
man.  But  the  impulse  came,  and  was 
nipt  like  its  predecessors;  and  the 
poor  despairing  Squire  felt  a  load 
taken  on  his  mind  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Rosa  and  Orelia  entered, 
full  of  conversation  for  Lady  Lee.  So 
he  rose ;  and,  muttering  to  himself 
that  his  chance  was  over  for  that  day, 
took  his  leave,  with  the  impression 
that  he  had  left  his  intentions  as  pro- 
found a  secret  as  ever. 

The  Squire  was  riding  off  in  some 
small  agitation  of  spurits,  when  Miss 
Fillett  suddenly  popt  out  from  be- 
hind a  laurel  bush  in  the  shmbbery, 
and  beckoned  him  to  ride  aside  from 
the  path ;  and,  an  interview  with 
Kitty  being  more  to  his  taste  than  one 
with  her  mistress,  and  one  in  which 
he  played  his  part  with  far  more  ease, 
he  obeyed  with  alacrity. 

"  Well,  sur,  and  how  have  yon  got 
on  with  my  lady?"  asked  Kitty, 
pertly  enough. 

"  Eh,  what  ?  "  said  Mr  Dubbley. 
"What  have  I  to  do  with  yonrlady  ?'^ 

"  116 !  you  think  a  person  has  no 
eyes,  I  suppose ;  as  if  I  couldn't  read 
in  a  minute  when  a  gentleman's  in 
love— or  a  lady  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter," added  Miss  Fillett,  meaningly. 

"  Or  a  lady  either  ?  "  repeated  the 
Squire.  *'  What !  has  your  mistress 
been  showing  any — any  testimonials 
of  affection  ?  any  partiality  for  any- 
body, my  girl  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  she  has,  perhaps  she 
hasn't,"  said  Kitty.  "  But  I'll  defy 
her  to  like  anybody  without  me  know- 
ing.   Bless  yon,  sir,  she  coaldn*t  keep 
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ber  parafaalitiea  froia  me  if  s1ie  iviabed     superscription,    at    once 

"And  what  d'ye  tUink  about  nij 
chance,  eh  1  Come,  don't  be  tor- 
menting !  Aoiazirig  pretty  girl,  upon 
raj  lire,"  mattered  tlio  Squire  in  a 
stage  wliisper,  intended  to  melt  Kittj's 


nniDre. 

"  Ho,  bo  !  a  love-letter,"  abe  said, 
looking  at  the  Squire.  Mr  Dabhley 
nodded.  "  Twaa  a  providence,"  she 
continued,  solemni;,  "  that  you  didn't 
give  It  j-onraeir  to-day.  I  wooldn't— 
sir — I  wouldn't  have  answered  for 


Miss  Fillett  pursed  up  bcr  mouth  the  consequences.     I'll  take  care  of 

into  a  round  aperture,  and,  glancing  it  now,  and  wben  I  see  the  right 

aideways  at  the  Sqnire,  shook  her  time's  come,  VU  deliver  it." 

head  till  the  lappets  of  her  smart  cap  Mr  Pubbloy  perceived  that    this 

vibrated  —  intending  thereby  to  ex-  would  bsto  blin  an  infinity  of  erabar- 

press,  that  sbe  could  unfold  a  tale  if  raasroent  and  trouble,      "  'Pon  my 

she  chose.  life,"  Eaid  he,  "  you've  a  great  deal 

"Oh,  bang  it!  if  j'ou'ro  eo  fond  of  cleverer  than  mo  at  these  matters, 

your  secrets,  yon  may  keep  'cm,"  eaid  I'll  leave  it  to  you,  then.     Good-by ; 

the  Sqnire.     "  I'll  And  out  for  myself,  shake  hands  you  know  ;  "  and  Kifty 

I  was  very  near  finding  out  this  bestowing  hers,  the  canning  Squii-c 
drew  her  towards  Lira.  But  Kitty 
struggled,  and  pinched  him  c 


momuig. 

"  Take  care  1 "  said  Kitiy,  holding 
up  ber  finger  with  a  warning  look ; 
"  take  care  what  you  do,  sir  I  Don't 
be  precipitous." 

"  What !  yon  think  I've  no  chance, 
then  ?  "  aaid  Mr  Dubbley,  hastily- 

"  1  didn't  say  so,"  said  Miss  Fil- 
lett. 

"  Then,  what  the  dence  do  yon 
mean  ?  "  asked  tbe  Squire,  with  great 
impatience. 

"  Just  this — don't  you  be  rash,  sir. 
I^eave  me  to  tell  yon  how  my  lady's 
disposed  to  you  ;  and  when  1  say  wait, 
wail— and  when  I  say  propose,  pro- 
pose." 

"What  a  dear  gill  you  are!"  said  .        , 

the  Squire,  gallantly  stooping  from  Bideration.  Tins  idea  she 
tlie  saddle  to  bestow  a  salute  upon  think  it  necessary  to  communicate  to 
Miss  Fillett ;  but  she  eluded  him,  and  Bagot  that  evening,  when  she  re- 
desired  bint  to  behave  himself.  "Take  ported  progress  to  that  chief  eonspira- 
(^.ire,  sir,  or  I  shall  let  my  lady  know."  tor ;  nor  did  she  tell  him  that  she  had 
The  Squire  making  a  second  attempt,  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
Ills  hat  fell  off,  and  the  letter  which  of  reading  Mr  Pnbbley's  love-letter 
be  had  placed  therein  dropt  on  the  before  putting  it  in  the  fire ;  bnt  so 
ground.  Mias  Fillett  immediately  much  as  she  did  confide  to  the  Colonel 
picked   it  up,  and,   lool.ing   at   the     called  forth  his  warm  approbation. 


and  then  saying,  "  There's  my 
ladj'B  belt ;  come  to  the  white  gate 
to-morrow  evening,"  broke  away,  and 
vanished,  holding  up  her  iinger  once 
before  disappearing,  to  impress  on  the 
Bqnirc  tbe  necessity  of  nttendiog  to 
her  advic*. 

"  By  George,  what  a  jolly  girl  she 
is  I "  said  the  Sqnire  before  he  rode 
off.  "I'm  not  sure  I  don't  like  her 
best  after  all." 

Kitty  saw  the  Squire's  admiring 
glance  as  she  turned  to  look  back  for 
tlie  last  time,  and  her  wily  head  was 
forthwith  furnished  with  an  ambitious 
idea,  which  she  put  by  for  future  con- 


It  was  on  a  bright  sunshiny  morn- 
ing in  June  that  the  dragoons,  three 
abreast,  their  helmets  and  accoutre- 
ments glittering,  their  red  coats  in 
brilliant  relief  against  the  verdure  and 
foliage  around,  pnssed  through  the 
lodge-gate  of  the  Heronry,  and  formed 
on  the  ground  which  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  their  manoeuvres. 


A  row  of  carriages,  containing  moat 
of  the  ladles  of  the  neighbourhood, 
was  drawn  up  in  a  favourable  poai- 
tion,  and  there  were  also  plenty  of 
spectators  on  foot.  There  was  Lady 
Leo  driving  a  smalt  double  pony-ear- 
rlage,  with  Orelia  scaled  by  her  side, 
and  Itosa  and  Julius  behind.  There  i 
was  Sir  Christopher  Clumber  in  ft  j 
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great  Inmbering  coacb  as  big  is  a  dili- 
gence, with  his  two  daughters  and  a 
maiden  aant.  There  was  the  little 
old  Earl  of  Castle-comical,  with  his 
brown  wig  curled  in  the  Princc- 
rcgent  fashion,  np  to  a  peak  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  with  Brummelliaa 
cravat  and  coat,  and  with  opera -glass 
ready  for  observation.  There  was 
Mr  Ilobbes,  a  neighbonring  mill- 
owner,  with  his  fat  wife,  who  had  fed 
herself  to  sach  a  size  that  Orelia 
christened  her  IIobbes*s  Ixjviathan. 
There  was  Squire  Dnbbley,  mounted 
on  his  best  hunter,  talking  to  Bagot, 
who  pfiid  very  little  attention  to  him. 
There  was  the  Curate  ambling  easily 
along  on  Diana,  not  the  most  graceful 
seat  in  the  world.  There  was  Mr 
Seager,  who,  growing  tired  of  his  lonely 
8nper\ision  of  Goshawk,  had  run  down 
to  refresh  his  mind  by  contact  with 
Bagot's  for  a  day  or  two.  And  in 
the  background  appeared  a  long  row 
of  tables  at  which  the  warriors  might, 
like  Homer's  heroes,  refresh  them- 
selves after  their  toils  and  dangers, 
and  a  tent  containing  similar  arrange- 
ments for  the  behoof  of  the  officers 
and  ladies. 

Leaving  his  officers  and  men  drawn 
up  in  order,  the  Major  galloped  up 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Lady  Lee. 
And  the  little  Eari  got  out  of  his 
carriage,  and,  requesting  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Major  Tindal,  courteously 
presented  a  view  of  the  curious  ar- 
rangement of  the  curls  on  the  top  of 
\\U  wig  to  the  Major,  who  bowed  his 
plumed  head  over  the  saddle.  And 
the  populace  looked  on  with  great 
admiration  at  this  meeting  of  Nobility 
and  War. 

Then,  after  a  little  preliminaiy 
chat,  the  Major  requested  Lady  lice's 
pennission  to  Iwgin,  and  straightway 
galloping  to  the  front,  called  his  men 
to  attention,  and  prepared  to  march 
past.  Xo  Roman  consul,  marching 
in  triumph  with  captive  generals  fol- 
lowing him,  ever  felt  prouder  than 
the  grim  Major,  in  front  of  his  well- 
drilled  detachment.  There  was  a 
little  red  flag  planted  at  a  small  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  row  of  carriages, 
clo-e  to  which  the  Major,  after  salut- 
ing, took  up  his  position,  while  the 
troops  went  past  at  a  walk,  the  officers 
likewise  saluting  as  they  passed  the 
flagstaff.     And  as  Captain  Slopcrton 


gracefully  lowered  bis  sword,  Letitte 
Clumber  was  hoard  to  exclaim  that 
he,  the  Captidn,  was  **  a  diWne  maD;  ^ 
and  many  other  yonng  females,  a* 
also  fat  Mrs  Hobbes,  qnite  agreed 
with  her  on  the  divinity  qoestion. 
They  came  round,  then,  at  a  trot  and 
at  a  gallop— bits,  stirrups,  and  scab- 
bards jingling,  swords  flashing,  plumes 
waving,  and  horses  champing  and 
tossing  their  heads — all  yeiy  martial 
and  imposing— at  least  all  except 
Comet  Suckling,  whose  charger,  be- 
coming unruly,  manifested  a  desire  to 
dash  through  the  ranks  in  front  of 
him ;  his  afflicted  rider,  with  his  hel- 
met hanging  down  his  back,  the  cbin- 
Bcales  nearly  strangling  him,  wbile 
his  plumes,  like  I/>rd  Cranstoan's 
after  Delorainc  had  charged  him, 
*^  went  scattering  on  the  gale,**  look- 
ingdrcadfully  unhappy  and  andragoon- 
like,  to  the  great  wrath  of  his  cholerio 
commander,  who  growled  some  impro- 
per expressions  between  his  gromid 
teeth  at  the  sight  of  him.  In  sjdte 
of  the  popular  sympathy  which 
Sloperton's  appearance  elicited,  Rosa, 
in  a  whisper  to  Orelia  over  the  iMMk 
of  the  carriage,  asked,  **  If  she  didn*t 
think  Mr  Bruce  looked  better  than 
an  V  of  them  ?  ^ 

'Then  they  charged  in  troops,  and 
in  divisions,  and  in  line — and  threw 
out  skirmishers,  who  fired  their  car- 
bines and  galloped  in  npon  the  main 
body — and  they  changed  their  front, 
and  wheeled,  and  deployed,  and 
formed  close  column,  and  opened  out 
again,  all  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
uninitiated.  And  then,  the  rerkBir 
being  over,  they  dismounted  and 
picketed  their  horses,  while  the  tables 
were  being  spread  for  the  gallant 
riders. 

^'A  beautiful  sight  yon  haTO 
afforded  us,'*  said  the  little  Earl,  as 
the  Major  rode  np.  "  The  ladies  are 
enchanted." 

"Why,  I  think  the  men  were 
tolerably  steady,"  said  Tindal,  taking 
off  his  helmet,' and  resting  it  on  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle,  while  he  wiped 
his  forehead.  The  Major,  while  he 
8p<ikc  thus  indiflfercntly,  secretly 
thought  they  had  been  pre-eminently 
smart,  and  wished  Lord  Cardigan 
conld  have  been  there  to  see. 

One  group  of  chargers,  picketed 
beneath  an  oak,  looked  so  very  pleta- 
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resqne,  that  Orclia  was  deairons  of  him  p.igt  Orel! a,  who  was  sitting  on 

sketching  them,   and  sent  into  the  the  pina  of  curiosity,  m  a  Peraian 

honse  for  drawing  materials.    Seated  poet  might  express  it. 

in  a  chair  In  front  of  them,  she  began  "Do  yon  know  Mr  Onslow?"  she 

her  sketch ;  and  during  its  progress,  asked,   with    a    look    that    inquired 

she  calJed  to  the  dragoon  Onslow,  deeper  than  her  words. 

who  happenert.  ijuile  nn  accountably,  "Not  at  all,"  returned  the  brazen 

to  be  standing  near  the  horses,  to  Senger,  who  was  never  more  at  home 

come  and  look  st  it.  than  when  telling  a  lie ;  "  never  saw 

Now,  it  happened  that  Mr  Seager  him  before,  thongh  bo's  very  like  a 

had  just  stepped  up,   in  his    nsnal  friend  of  mine,  for  whom  I  mistook 

hmiliar,  not-to- be- snubbed  kind  of  him.    Quite  a  mistake."    AndOrelia, 

fashion,  to  speak  to  Orelia,  whom  he  altogether  disbclieriog  him,  but  afraid 

always  took    liarticular  pleasure  in  of  betraying  too  much  interest  in  the 

addressing,    hccause    he     saw    she  dragoon,  was  obliged,  sorely  against 

couldn't  endure   him.     Casting    his  her  will,  to  forbear  fnrtbec  questions, 

eyes  on  Onslow  ab  he  drew  near,  "  I^ec,"    said    Tindal    presently, 

Seager  stared  for  a  moment  in  big  walking  op  to  the  carriage  containing 

face,  and  called  out,  "  Ha!  the  devil!  her  ladyship  and  Rosa,  beside  which 

why  it's — "  Bagot   was    stationed,    "  there's    a 

The  dragoon  looked  np  at  the  sound  pretty  bit  of  ground  there  for  a  small 

of  his  Toice,  and  instantly  pat  his  Bteeple-cliase— don't  yon  think  eome- 

Gnger  to  his  lipg.     "  Are  yon  not  thing  of  the  kind  might  amuse  the 

mistaken?"  he  said  ;  and  then,  going  ladies?" 

np  to  Seager,  drew  him  a  short  dis-  "  A  deuced  good  idea  I "  returned 

tance  apart.     Orelia,  witnessing  this  Bagot;  "  and  yon  might  ride  in  your 

strange  encounter  with  great  amaze-  uniforms,  which  wonid  be  a  novelty  in 

mentandcnriosity, noticed  thntSeager  the  annals  of  steeple-chasing.    Twill 

had  suddenly  grown  very  pale.  have  a  good  effect — eh?    Yon  might 

"What    broaght    tjo'u    back?     I  start  on  that  bit  of  turf,  over  the 

thonght  yon  were  out  of  this  long  ditch  and  rail,  down  the  slope  to  the 

ago,"  Seager  jaid.  hedge,  cross  the  meadow,  and  charge 

"  Don't    trrnilile  yourself   to    ask  the  brook  ('tian't  over  twelve  feet 

questions,"  replied  Onslow.      "You  there),  round  through  the  quickset, 

see  what  I've  come  to — many  thanks  then  over  those  low  fences  and  that 

to  yon  for  it.     Now,  listen.    Nobody  rasper  (the  only  nasty  jump  of  the 

knows  me  bero  but  yon,  nor  do  I  lot},  down  the  meadow,  and  across 

wish  to  be  known ;  therefore  do  you  the  brook  again,  back  over  the  rail 

be  silent.    If  you  are  not,  why,  yon  and  ditch,  and  finish  with  a  straight 

know  me  of  old  ;  and,  be  assured,  I  run  in  to  the  oak  tree  yonder." 

shall,  if  yon  disregard  my  warning,  "  Capital  —  couldn't    be    better," 

settle  alt  scores  with  yon  at  once  absented  the  Major,  impatient  to  show 

without  hesitation."  his  merits  as   a  jockey,  which,  as 

"If  that's  all,  don't  be    afraid,"  before  stated,  were  of  a  high  order, 

said  Seager,  apparently  relieved  at  "  Now  for  the  riders.    Gates,  yon'll 

hearing  this,   and    drawing   a   long*  makeone,  and  Bruccanolher?"  Both 

breath,  "  I'll  keep  it  quiet ;  and  more,  assented  willingly, 

if  yon  ever  want  money  to  get  away,  "  Fane,  yon're  wanted  for  a  steeple- 

yon'll  find  me  good  for  a  twenty-  chase,"  ahonted  the  Major.    "Come 

pound  note."  here." 

"Manythank3,mygcnerousfrieDd,"  Fane  was  cantering  past  at  a  little 

returned  the  dragoon,  smiling  ironi-  distance,  with  Jnlius  seated  on  the 

ca!!y.     "  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  holsters,  which  position  he  had  been 

only  trouble  yon  to  hold  yonr  tongue."  clamorous  to  attain,  while  Lady  Lee 

So  saying,  he  passed  on  ;  and  Seager,  watched    him  with    secret    aujiiety. 

muttering  to  liimself,  while  his  face  As  he  tamed  and  came  towards  them, 

resumed  its  natnral  bronze,  "  D— d  Seager  whispered  to  Bagot,  '_'  I  say, 

nnlackyl— I  never  thonght  he  would  Colonel,  what  would  yon  give  him 

have  turned  up  agiua,"  turned  away  now  to  let  the  boy  drop?     He'd  be 

in  the  opposite  direction,  which  led  the  bast  Mend  you  ever  hadi"  and 
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Mr  Scager  grinned.  But  Dagot  did 
not  seem  to  relish  the  joke,  frown- 
ing, and  mnttering  something,  which 
soanded  like  a  carse  for  Seager. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  form  another 
leaf  in  your  chaplet,  Tindal,"  Fane 
said,  when  the  plan  was  communicated 
to  him.  '*  Major  Tindal,"  said  Fane, 
turning  to  the  ladies,  "is  sure  to  win." 

"One,  two,  three,  four  of  you," 
said  Bagot,  counting.  **  Who  else?" 
Sloperton  excused  himself,  on  the 
plea  of  his  horse  Bouquet  being  en- 
gaged for  the  match  with  Goshawk ; 
and  Suckling  said  his  horse  was  a 
bad  jumper,  never  could  get  him  over 
the  second  fence — which  was  quite 
true,  for  l^Ir  Suckling  invariably 
tumbled  oft'  at  the  first. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  the 
Colonel;  "Tve  got  an  old  horse  up 
there  in  the  stable,  which  I  shouldnH 
mind  backing  for  a  trifle,  if  there  was 
anybody  to  ride  him.  But  he's  a 
difficult  horse,  and  Noble's  got  no 
head,  though  he  sits  well  enough. 
By  the  by,  there's  that  rough-rider  of 
yours,  Oualow ;  let  him  ride  for  me, 
and  the  tbing  shall  come  off  after 
lunch.'*  And  without  waiting  for  the 
Major's  ai)probation  of  the  arrange- 
ment, Bagot  immediately  set  off  to 
speak  to  Onslow  on  the  subject. 

"  All  right,  Tindal,"  he  said  pre- 
sently, coming  back  again ;  "he  says 
he'll  ride  him.  I'll  have  the  ground 
marked  out  directlv." 

Bagot  was  not  long  about  this  con- 
genial employment;  and  when  he 
came  back,  tlicy  went  into  the  tent  to 
lunch,  which  went  off  very  successfully. 
After  it,  the  Earl  of  Castle-comical, 
seated  beside  Lndy  Lee,  rose  and 
proposed  the  British  army,  with  some 
remarks  about  its  valour,  loyalty,  and 
achievements,  which,  if  not  entirely 
novel  and  ori«rinal,  were  quite  as 
much  applauded  as  if  they  had  been. 
And  the  Major,  returning  thanks  in  a 
short,  grim,  determined  sort  of  speech, 
begged  to  propose  the  ladies,  which 
called  up  Captain  Sloperton,  by  uni- 
versal acclamation,  to  return  thanks, 
who  proved  himself  a  doughty  cham- 
I'ion  of  the  sex.  And  as  when  that 
sort  of  thing  once  begins,  nobody 
knows  where  it  will  end,  they  might 
have  gone  on  proposing  toasts  till 
nightfall,  if  Bagot,  anxious  for  the 
steeple- chase,  had  not  seized  anoppor- 
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tunity  of  adjooming  to  the  scene  of 
action. 

Thither,  accordingly,  the  company 
repaired,  and  it  wis  not  long  before 
the  jockeys  were  ready.  Then  the 
Major,  complaining  of  the  want  of  a 
prize,  bogged  Bagot  to  procore  one  of 
Orelia*s  gloves,  which  he  did,  and 
hung  it  on  a  branch  of  the  oak  whidi 
officiated  as  winning-post,  to  incite 
the  competitors  to  aeeda  of  high 
emprise.  Bagot  had  privately  backed 
the  Doctor,  his  own  horse,  pretty 
heavily,  being  readily  taken  up  by 
Oates  and  the  Major.  "Win  if  yon 
can,"  said  he  to  Onslow.    The  ^- 

foou  nodded.  "All  ready?"  inquired 
lagot,  standing  in  front  of  the  line 
of  horsemen,  handkerchief  in  hand. 
"  Yes ! "  answered  all.  "  OflF  1 "  and 
away  they  went. 

Mr  Oates,  determined  to  earn  dis- 
tinction, however  shortlived,  led  off 
at  score.  Over  the  ditch  and  rail  he 
went  at  a  tremendous  pace,  blander- 
ing  somewhat  at  the  latter,  but  righting 
on  the  other  side ;  and  he  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  obstacle  which 
Suckling  always  found  so  insuperable, 
viz.  the  second  fence.  Bnt  his  hopes 
of  victory  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
brook,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  dis- 
appeared with  a  great  splash,  and 
from  which  a  pair  of  heels,  with  long 
spurs,  were  presently  seen  to  emerge, 
subsequently  replaced  by  a  helmet; 
and  when  he  and  his  steed  struggled 
through  to  the  bank,  the  rest  were 
hopelessly  ahead. 

Victory  was  still  doubtful,  as  they 
went  over  the  low  fences  in  the  mea- 
dows. All  kept  well  together;  but 
Fane  and  Bruce,  both  large  men,  had 
little  chance  with  their  lighter  oppo- 
nents. At  the  rasper,  the  latter  got 
a  rattling  fall,  and,  though  he  went 
on  again  like  a  good  one,  yet  his 
chance  was  gone;  Fane^s  weight,  too, 
began  to  tell  as  they  came  up  the 
slope  towards  home,  and  he  graoualiy 
dropt  behind. 

"  Drive  down  to  the  fence,  and  see 
'em  come  over,"  cried  Bagot,  in  great 
excitement,  to  Lady  L^;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  pony  carriage,  with  its 
fair  occupants  seated  therein  as  be- 
fore, took  up  a  position  near  the  last 
leap  in  the  race. 

Tindal  and  Onslow  were  very  close 
together,  both   lifting   their  norses 
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along.    The  Major  aaw  with  despair  momenl  in  TrigLtful  conftisioo,  during 

that  the  Doctor  wae  still  going  strong,  'which   OqbIow  cast  one    glance  at 

while  he  felt  bis  D^vu  horse  losing  Oreiia,  and  then  Ibj  still. 

grooDd —  Id  a  second,  Oreiia  was  ont  of  the 

"Ateo-ponnd  note  if  jon  let  me  camagCj  and  while  Rosa  and  Lady 

win  I"  said  the  Major,  forgetting  he  Lee  shrieked  for  aid,  cast  herself  on 

bad  a  bet  on  the  race,  in  his  eagerness  her  knees,  and  picking  np  tbo  bead  of 

to  avoid  the  shame  of  defeat.  the  prostrate  and  seoseless  dragoon, 

The  dragoon  smiled  and  shook  his  placed  it  ia  ber  lap.  It  was  a  plea- 
bead.  Tbe  Doctor  g^aiucd  a  few  inches  sant  sight  for  Tindal,  who,  having 
every  stride.  snatcbed   down    the  glove,  emblem 

Ah,  Lady  Lee!  why  ilid  you  drive  of  victory,  was  now  riding  up,  all 

down  to  the  fence  ?    For  now  the  flushed,  to   receive    her  congratuls- 

borses  are  nearing  it,  end  the  Alajor,  tions.    What  is  that  she  is  saying 

bis  sonl  wrapt  la  tlio  struggle,  does  to  his  defeated  opponent  ?— "  Why 

notlookat thefairtL'io.norknnwsthey  doesn't  be  speak  to  ber? — only  one 

are  there.    But  Onslow  glances  aside  word?"    Tindal  reined  sharply  np, 

at  the  carriage.    Was  it  that  momen-  crumpled  the  glove  in  his  hand,  and 

tary  distraction  &om  the  bttsiness  in  cast  it  under  his  horse's  feet,  then, 

band  that  snatcbed  victory  from  him?  pale  as  a  grim  statue,  sat  looking  at 

Perhaps  so  ;  at  anj-  rate  the  Doctor,  -  the  Colonel. 

taking  the  fence  in  advance,  caught  Help  was  speedily  brooght,  and  tlio 

the  rail  with  bis  bind  legs,  and  came  dragoon  carried  away  to  the  lodge, 

down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch  w bleb  was  clo^e  at  hand.     Aud  this 

on  his  bead,  thrOTving  the  dragoon  accident,  joined  to  a  shower  that  wag 

beyond  bim,  and  then  rolling  over  begimdog  to  fall,  dispersed  the  as- 

bim,  horse  aud  man  mixed  np  for  a  sembly. 


The  carriages  bad  driven  off;  the 
spectators  on  foot  had  followed,  soch 
provident  and  fortunate  ones  as  had 
brought  nmbreiias  rejoicing  under- 
neath the  Bbelter  of  them.  The 
dragoons,  unstrapping  their  long  rod 
cloaks  from  tbeir  saddles,  bad  filed  off 
the  grounds  and  down  the  road  with 
their  officers.  Only  the  Major  lin- 
gered behind  to  speak  a  word  to 
Bagot. 

Taking  bim  aside,  he  clutched  his 
arm  with  a  grip  like  a  vice's—"  Did 
you  see  ?  "  he  muttered  lietween  his 
teetb,  not  looking  at  Bagot,  but 
straight  forward  into  vacancy—"  Did 
you  see? — did  yon  bear  her?" 

Bagot  was  frighjoncd  at  his  man- 
ner and  the  whiteffess  of  his  face — 
"i'lio!"  said  be,  "a  girl's  fancy,  if 
anything — nothing  more  ;  a  bit  of 
silly  romance,  liie  hero  of  it  seems 
pretty  well  settled  for  the  time,  at 
any  rate,"  (glancing  at  Onslow  as  he 
was  borne  away  towards  the  lodge,) 
"  and  that  ou^ht  to  be  some  comfort. 
She'll  forget  him  in  a  week,  old  fellow, 
and  you  shall  o«t  in." 

"  And    tbo   disgrace  of  it,    too," 
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continued  Tindal,  more  attentive  to 

his  own  thoughts  than  to  Bagot'a 
words — "cutouti  not byone'a  efinal, 

but  by No,  I  never  could  forget 

that  in  any  case — never — never  I" 

"  Then  forget  /itr,  ray  boy>"  said 
Bagot,  "  and  that,  perhaps,  after  all, 
will  be  the  simplest  plan." 

"I  wish  to  heaven  I  could,"  said 
Tiudal.  "  I'll  try— I  will— I  wUl  I " 
(the  words  coming  ground  to  frag- 
ments from  between  bis  teeth,  while 
the  grasponBagot'sarmhad  tightened 
to  such  an  extent  that  be  was  rather 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  it.) 

"  Walk  a  little  slower,"  said  Bagot, 
out  of  breath  from  being  hurried  along 
at  something  over  five  miles  an  hour. 
"I'll  talk  to  her,  and  find  how  the 
laud  lies.  Pluck  up  your  spiiits,  and 
don't  be  cut  up  till  you  hear  from  mc. 
I'll  talk  to  her  myself,  aud  so  shall 
Hester." 

When  the  Major  bad  taken  bis 
horse  from  the  orderly  who  held  bim, 
and  ridden  him  off,  Bagot,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise,  went  into  the 
house  to  talk  to  Oreiia.  He  found 
her  in  the  drawing-room,  alone— ber 
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bonnet  and  walking- dress  still  on. 
Bagot  put  on  a  pleasant  propitiatory 
look  as  be  accosted  her,  for  he  felt,  in 
some  slight  degree,  in  awe  of  the  im- 
perious young  lady. 

^^  My  dear  Miss  Payne,"  said  Bagot, 
assuming  a  manner  combining  the 
paternal  with  the  gallant,  ^^  you'll 
excuse  an  old  fellow  like  me,  who 
takes  an  interest  in  you,  for  saying 
that  your  conduct  was  a  little — what 
shall  we  call  it  V — imprudent." 

No  answer  from  Orelia,  except  a 
downward  tendency  of  the  corners  of 
the  mouth. 

^*  The  time  is  past,  my  dear  girl," 
continued  Bagot,  waxing  confiden- 
tially affectionate,  ^^  for  putting  way- 
ward young  ladies  under  lock  and 
key,  or  really  I  should  almost  feel  in- 
clined to  recommend  a  few  days' 
solitary  confinement  in  your  case. 
What  d'ye  think,  now,  of  your  own 
room,  bread  and  water,  and  a  volume 
of  sermons  for  a  week  ?  "  and  Bagot 
smiled  in  a  way  at  once  facetious  and 
conciliator}',  to  show  that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  take  a  har:<h  view  of  the 
matter,  but  had  plenty  of  indulgence 
for  frailty,  especially  when  its  name 
was  young  womau.  However,  the 
only  answer  he  got  was  an  increased 
downward  curve  of  the  mouth  and 
projection  of  the  under  lip. 

^'One  thing  is  particularly  fortu- 
nate," he  went  on,  **  and  that  is,  that 
nobody  observed  anything  of  the 
affair,  except  what  1  may  call  our 
own  family — for  Uosa  Young  we  mny 
consider  one  of  us— and  one  other 
person,  who  certainly  won't  talk  of 
it.  Keally,  all  things  considered,  I 
hardly  regret  its  having  happened,  for 
we  shall  now  be  able  to  reason  you 
out  of  j'onr  folly." 

*'  What  folly  V  "  asked  Orclia,  turn- 
ing sharply  round,  with  a  steady 
glance  of  the  black  eyes. 

*^  Why,  what  name  would  you  have 
me  give  to  the  extraordinary  display 
of  interest  you  have  made  for  this 
dragoon  V  "  l\\\oi\i  Bagot,  impatientl v. 
^^  You  are  abuut  the  last  young  lady 
I  should  have  suspected  of  such  want 
of  pridi'  as  to  feel,  far  less  to  betray, 
a  partiality  for  a  low- bom,  low-bred 
fellow  like  that." 

'*  Low  bred  ! "  cried  the  indignant 
Orelia.  '*  Have  you  no  eyes  or  ears  ? 
Can't  you  sec  in  every  look  and  word 


his  infinite  superiority  to  those  whom 
chance  has  set  over  him  ?  And  I  be- 
lieve yon  are  equally  mistaken  in 
calling  him  low-bom." 

^^  Bless  my  soul,  what  cxtraordi* 
nary  infatuation  1 "  said  the  Colond« 
*^Why,  deuce  take  it,  I  knew  that 
girls  were  apt  to  take  absord  fJEuades, 
but  I  never  did  soapect  yon  of  being 
one  of  that  sort,  or  of  being  capidile 
of  persisting  in  such  nonsense.  1*11 
admit  the  fellow's  good-looking,  and 
that  he  rides  well;  now,  wiU  yon 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  if  yon 
think  these  sufficient  reasons  for  a 
yonng  lady  of  beaaty,  education,  and 
good  expectations,  to  fall  in  love  with 
him?" 

^'I  ought  to  have  known,"  said 
Orelia,  with  great  scorn,  *'  that  yon 
were  incapabk)  of  perceiving  hit 
merits.  To  do  that  reqnires,  poiubly, 
some  refinement  of  taste." 

''Ah,  that's  right,"  said  Bagot, 
reddening,  ''pitch  into  met  Well, 
take  your  own  way — it's  no  bosinoM 
of  mine— but  you'll  find  oat  soon  what 
other  people  think  of  it.  I  only  hope 
your  conduct  hasn't  quite  lost  von  the 
good  opinion  of  a  man  who  did  ad- 
mire you,  and  whose  admuration  was 
worth  having." 

*'  You  mean  yoor  friend  Major 
Xindal?"  said  Orelia. 

"  And  if  I  did,"  retained  Bagot, 
"  isn't  it  worth  while  to  think  twice 
before  losing  such  a  man?  Good 
family,  good  fellow,  and  heir  to  three 
thousand  a-year — 'gad,  yoong  lady, 
I  don't  know  what  more  yon  ex- 
pect." 

"And  do  }'ou  suppose  that,  with 
all  these  advantages,  and  the  fncnd- 
ahip  of  Colonel  i4^Q  besides,  he  is 
worthy  to  l>e  compared  with  this  on- 
fortunate  Mr  Onslow?" 

"  Oh,  by  Jove  I "  mattered  Bagot, 
"  she  must  be  mad,  you  know — stark, 
staring— Hester,"  he  continned,  as 
Lady  Va^  cnteredT"  come  and  talk  to 
this  headstrong  young  lady ;  1  can 
make  nothing  of  her." 

ll^r  ladyship  did  not  come  into  the 
room  in  her  ordinary  composed  way, 
but  with  a  hurried  step,  while  her 
usually  pale  face  was  slightly  flushed. 
*'  I  am  sure,"  she  said  cjoickly — '*  I 
am  sure  that  Orelia  needs  no  talking 
to  bring  her  to  a  sense  of  her  odscon- 
dact.     My  dear,  what   coold  yon 
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mean? — 70a  mast  have  been  infa- 
tuated." 

At  this  address  Orelia  turned  im- 
patiently awaj,  with  a  slight  stamp 
of  her  foot,  and  walked  towards  the 
window. 

^^I  am  hart,  surprised,  confounded  1" 
continued  Lady  Lee.  '^  Of  all  my  ac- 
quaintance, the  last  whom  I  should 
have  suspected  of  forgetting  her  own 
self-respect  was  my  friend  Orelia 
Pajne." 

'^  Exactly  what  IVe  just  told  her," 
said  the  Colonel,  nodding  assent  from 
the  hearth-rug — "  exactly." 

^^  Tm  really  at  my  wit*s  end,"  her 
ladyship  went  on ;  *^  between  surprise 
and  distress,  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say.  If  you  would  condescend,  Orelia, 
to  give  me  some  answer— to  rtpose 
in  me  some  confidence — to  say  wliat 
could  have  induced  you  to  lower  your- 
self so— or,  best  of  all,  to  say  yoa 
arc  grieved  and  ashamed— then  mj 
coarse  would  be  clearer." 
Vouchsafing  no  answer,  Orelia  swept 
majestically  round  and  marched  out 
of  the  room,  and  up-stauns  to  her  own 
chamber.  From  it  she  did  not  again 
emerge  that  day.  Dinner-tune  came, 
but  she  did  not  appear.  Fillett  went  to 
tell  her  thcv  were  waitmg  for  her,  and 
found  the  door  lock^ ;  and  the  only 
reply  she  got  from  Orelia  was,  that 
she  didu*t  want  dmner.  Rosa  Yonng 
was  dreadfully  disquieted,  and  couldn't 
eat  anything  for  sympathy.  She  se- 
lected a  plate  of  what  she  thousht 
Orelia  would  like  best,  (if  the  reader 
is  auxious  to  know  what,  we  will  tell 
him  ;— it  was  three  slices  of  the  breast 
of  a  young  duck,  with  green  pease  and 
butter,  and  new  potatoes;  which  I 
mention  just  to  show  that  my  heroines 
don*t  live  on  air  like  most  heroines, 
but  arc  nourished  by  their  victuals), 
and,  carrying  it  up-stairs  herself, 
whis|)crod  through  the  keyhole— 
''  Ucley,  Uis  me,  Rosa— won't  you 
upon  the  door?  Tve  brought  yon 
some  dinner.'*  No  answer.  "Dear 
lUley^  how  can  vou  distress  me  80? 
riea.se  open  the  door,  like  a  dear  sood 
Ueley*'— still  no  answer.  "Refay" 
(solOt  ''you  make  me  so  unhappy  I" 
(»ob,  sob)  ;  "  only  speak  one  word." 
'*  Go  away,  and  don*t  plague  me," 
was  the  reply  from  within ;  and  Rosa, 
sorely  distressed,  slowly  carried  her 
plate   down  stairs  again,   stopping 


now  and  then  on  lier  way  to  wipe 
her  eyes  with  her  frock. 

Julius,  too,  paid  her  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence. Ttutt  any  one  should  volun- 
tarily go  without  their  dinner,  «uid 
decline  green  pease  such  as  lie  had 
seen  Rosa  pot  on  the  plate,  was  in- 
credible  to  him,  ezeept  en  the  snppeal- 
tion  that  Orelia  was  very  ill.  So,  bj 
way  of  showing  Us  interest  in  her 
heidth,  he  dmmmed  and  kidced  at  the 
door,  and,  afterwards  going  down  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  tried  to  peep 
underneath,  when  it  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  Orelia,  taking  Um  op  and 
kissing  liim,  drew  him  inside.  He 
staid  with  her  some  time,  and  after  he 
came  out,  went  and  toM  Rosa  that 
Miss  Payne  had  been  ciyinff— which 
Roeawas,  on  tlw  whole,  glad  to  hear, 
considering  it  a  aymptoui  that  she 
was  becoming  mofe  traetahle. 

However,  when  she  went  np-atafars 
to  bed,  ahe  did  not  find  her  friend 
mnch  aofteaed.  Rosa  crept  to  the 
chahr,  where  ahe  was  seated  in  her 
dressing-gown,  andpst  her  arm  rovnd 
her  nedk.  Very  few  people,  1  should 
hope,  eoold  have  felt  Rosa*^  soft 
cheek  mbbfng  against  thehi,  and 
heard  her  gentle  whispers  of  condo- 
lence, without  returning  the  earesa; 
bnt  the  patient  was  obdurate.  The 
onlv  sign  of  enotfen  was  when  Reaa 
whispmd  thai  ^  As  waa  not  sb  much 
hart  as  had  at  diet  been  thong^t^ 
the  doctor  thought  he  would  aoon  get 
over  it,"*when  there  was  a  tnmnl- 
tuous  heaving  of  the  imper  folds  of 
the  dressing-gown.  So  Rosa,  finding 
her  consolations  rejected,  at  tongth 
undressed  sorrowfuly  and  went  to 
bed. 

She  did  not  go  to  sleep,  however, 
though  she  pretended  to  m  so,  bnt  all 
the  time  two  soft  blue  Unes  might  be 
seen  between  the  eyelashes.  Thai 
she  conthined  to  watch  Ordh^  tUI 
the  laiter  suddenly  and  nnezpeeted^ 
turned  rdnnd  andued  her  two  piero- 
ing  eyes  on  the  pretended  slmnbenr, 
who  thereupon,  colonilng  up  to  the 
edge  of  her  nignteap,  feigned  to  deep 
harder  than  ever,  and  even  got  op 
a  little  snore.  Presently  Ordb 
exthignlshed  the  light,  and  Reaa 
thou^t  ahe  was  gwig  to  bed,  bnt 
hutead  of  that  she  came  anddealy  to 
Roaa*8  bedside,  threw  hersdf  down 
there,  and,  dsipteg  hsr  roaad  the 
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neck,  began  to  rain  warm  tears  down 
upon  her  cheek. 

It  would  be  something  entirely  new 
in  female  hydrostatics,  if  one  woman 
could  cry  over  another  without  meet- 
ing with  a  copious  supply  of  fluid  in 
return.  Accordingly,  there  straight- 
way ensued  such  a  pluyiosc  duet  of 
sobbing,  murmuring,  sighing,  and 
blowing  of  noses,  that  nolK>dy  hoariug 
this  meeting  of  the  waters  would 
have  ventured  into  the  room  without 
a  waterproof  cloak  and  goloshes — 
except,  perhaps,  a  Deal  boatman  or  a 
Newfoundland  dog. 

'^  I  don't  mind  talking  to  you  about 
it,  Rosa,"  whispered  the  stately  peni- 
tent in  a  lull  of  the  tempest,  ^*  because 
you  don't  lecture  me  like  a  great 
school  girl,  nor  look  horrified  at  mc, 
as  if  I  had  committed  a  crime.  And 
I'm  sorry  I  was  sullen  to  you,  for 
you're  a  good  little  thing." 

*^  Yes,  indeed,  I'm  not  a  bad  little 
thing,"  sobbed  Rosa ;  "  and  I'd  com- 
fort you  if  I  could." 

So  Orella,  after  a  fitful,  gusty 
fashion,  proceeded  after  this  little 
preamble  to  unbosom  herself— half- 
confessing  that  she  "  loved  this  bold 
dragoon ;"  that  she  was  sure  he  was, 
as  Rosa  also  must  well  know,  a  high- 
bred gentleman  in  reality ;  that  he 
loved  her,  as  she  firmly  believed,  in 
f  return,  but  was  deterred  from  saving 
so  by  an  honourable  scruple  of  en- 
tangling her  with  one  ostensibly  so 


far  below  her  station  in  societj; 
that  she  expected,  with  his  talents, 
he  could  not  long  remain  in  his  ob- 
scure position,  but  would  emerge 
again  into  the  world  in  his  proper 
character ;  when  she  should  be  proad 
to  acknowledge  him ;  but  that,  if  this 
expectation  proved  false,  she  lUioi^ 
still  prefer  him  to  all  men,  behig  con- 
vinced that  it  was  by  no  fault  of  his 
he  had  fallen  so  far  below  himself. 

^^  But  you  must  wait  till  he  does 
appear  in  his  own  character,"  said 
Rosa,  ^^  before  you  have  anything 
more  to  say  to  him.  And  you'll  not 
offend  Hester  and  the  rest,  will  yon, 
by  showing  any  interest  in  him  in  the 
meanwhile  ?  and  I'll  take  care  to  let 
you  know  how  he's  getting  on." 

On  this  point,  however,  Ordia  was 
stubborn.  ^^She  should  neither  ui- 
necessarily  show  an  interest  in  him, 
nor  conceal  it — it  was  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of;  if  people  thought  so,  it 
was  nothing  to  her,  for  she  paid  Yttj 
little  regard  to  what  people  ndglit 
think  of  her." 

'*And  some  day  you'll  be  married 
to  him,  perhaps,"  said  Rosa.  ^*  OreUa 
Onslow!  —  O,  O!  Heavens,"  a^dd 
Rosa,  ^^to  think  I  should  have  a 
friend  whose  initials  will  be  like  a 
pair  of  spectacles  I" 
.  This  made  Orelia  laugh — ^and,  re-. 
lieved  by  her  confessions,  she  now 
kissed  Rosa,  wished  her  good-night, 
and  withdrew  to  her  own  bed. 
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We  have  selected  for  notice  the 
historical  novel  of  Mr  Sortain^s  CowU 
Arenshertf ;  or,  The  Days  of  Martin 
LuUier,  both  because  it  will  afford  us 
an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
about  our  great  Reformer,  and  be- 
cause Mr  Sortain  himself  deserves  a 
friendly  recognition  from  us.  The  novel 
has  now  become  a  recognised  imple- 
ment in  controversial  warfare.  It 
may  occasionally  have  been  used  more 
dexterously,  but  never  in  a  more 
candid  ana  humane  spirit  than  in  the 
present  instance.  Mr  Sortain  is  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  amongst 
a  large  section  of  the  religions  world ; 
he  has  published  somewhat  exten- 
sively on  his  own  especial  subject  of 
divinity,  but  even  these  published 
works  give,  we  understand,  but  a 
faint  impression  of  the  power  which 
he  possesses  as  an  orator  and  a 
preacher.  Here  he  is  beyond  cor 
jurisdiction.  But  in  the  present 
work  he  may  be  supposed  to  appeal 
to  a  lay  tribunal :  we  welcome  him, 
and  trust  he  may  find  good  reason  to 
stray  farther  amongst  the  walks  of 
general  literature.  Our  sympathies 
are  not  always  with  his  views  and 
sentiments,  but  always  with  the  sphrit 
with  which  he  puts  them  forth.  Him- 
self of  the  evangelical  section  of  our 
religions  world,  and  distinguished  pre- 
eminently for  the  fervour  and  pathos 
of  hi.^  pulpit  eloquence,  he  is,  never- 
theless, capable  of  looking  at  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  those  who  lived  un- 
der its  sway,  with  as  much  gentleness 
and  liberality  as  is  compatible  with 
the  earnest  and  ardent  convictions  of 
a  Protestant.  He  has  a  love,  too,  of 
the  arts.  He  cannot  look  at  the  court 
of  1^0  X.  with  those  morose  feelings 
which  r/iV/,  but  which  we  hope  no 
longer,  characterise  the  evangelical 
party  in  England.  Above  all,  he 
manifests  a  constant  anxiety  to  be 
historically  correct. 

It  would  be  impossible,  and  it 
would  bo  critically  unjust,  to  regard 
Mr  Sortain's  book  merely  as  a  noveL 


He  has  never  given  himself  fair 
chance,  or  fair  play,  as  a  novelist.  He 
has  it  all  along  upon  his  conscience 
to  be  faithful  to  history,  and  fiair  in 
his  polemics.  With  this  bnrden  on 
his  mind,  how  resign  himself  to  the 
inventive  and  imaginative  toils  of  the 
novelist?  We  must  give  hhn  warn- 
ing,  since  he  comes  amongst  ns,  that 
art,  even  as  well  as  history  and  theo- 
logy, has  its  claims.  But  it  lies  in 
his  power,  we  are  persnaded,  if  he 
chooses  to  apply  himself  to  what  he 

Erobably  considers  as  the  subordinate 
kbonrs  of  authorship,  to  prodnce  % 
work  which  should  be  effective  solelj 
as  a  novel,  and  independently  of  any 
olterior  purposes  for  which  it  mav  be 
written.  To  conduct  a  storv  withont 
fatlgninff  the  attention,  ana  withont 
balking  it  by  transitions  too  abrupt— 
to  compose  a  dialogue  which,  under 
the  appearance  of  conversational  ease, 
shall  convey  the  results  of  study  and 
reflection  —  may  seem  but  a  light 
task ;  we  believe  very  few  have  ac- 
complished it  withont  much  effort  and 
practice. 

From  this  intimation  the  reader  is 
not  to  gather  that  the  present  work 
is  withont  its  share  of  interest  as  a 
novel.  While  pemshig  it,  we  confess 
that  our  own  attention  was  con- 
stantly passing  from  the  fiction  to 
the  real  substratum  of  history  on 
which  it  lies;  but,  with  a  candoir 
hitherto  unknown  to  critksism,  we 
will  also  confess  our  utter  Inabilltj  to 
decide  whether  this  was  owing  to  oai^ 
own  predisposition  of  mind,  or  to  any 
peculiarity  in  the  woik;  whether  tlw 
novel  was  not  so  much  a  novel  u  it 
should  have  been,  or  the  reader  not 
so  much  disposed  as  he  should  have 
been  to  surrender  himself  to  the  in- 
terest of  a  novel.  At  all  eventf.  Um 
ptfiod  in  which  Mr  Sortain  hitro- 
dncee  us  is  full  of  interest.  We  have 
the  court  of  Leo  X«  and  the  Befer- 
mation  In  Germany  —  Borne  and 
Wittenberg— Leo  and  Lather.  The 
Count  Arensbety,  a  German  noUe- 
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man,  employed  in  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  Italy,  is  the  connecting  link 
between  those  two  distant  scenes — 
these  two  foci,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
narrative.  The  events  commence  in 
Italy  at  that  period  in  the  life  of  Leo 
when  he  discovered  the  odions  con- 
spiracy of  Cardinal  Petmcci,  and 
other  princes  of  the  CImrch,  to  carry 
him  off  by  poison.  We  shall  by  and 
by  quote  some  passages  from  what 
we  may  call  the  Italian  province  of 
our  story.  In  Grermany  we  find 
Martin  Lnther  already  installed  pro- 
fessor at  Wittenberg :  let  this  be  oar 
excuse  for  taking  precedence  of  Mr 
Sortain  in  the  few  observations  we 
have  to  make  on  onr  great  Reformer, 
as  they  will  chtefiy  bear  npon  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  history. 

Martin  Lnther  wrote  in  Latin  and 
lectured  from  a  professor's  chair; 
onr  John  Banyan  wrote  only  in  his 
mother  tongue,  and  preached  firom 
any  tub  that  was  accessible,  and 
sound  enough  to  stand  upon.  But, 
for  the  substantial  matter  of  their 
reasonings — for  their  expositions  of 
doctrine,  for  such  philosophic  think- 
ing as  they  may  have  manifested  in 
their  systems  of  divinity,  or  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  upheld  them — 
we  do  not  know  but  that  our  John 
Bunyan  was  quite  on  a  level  with 
Dr  Martin  Luther.  They  had  one 
thing  in  common  (and  that  has  pro- 
bably suggested  to  us  the  parallel) — 
they  both  took  an  absorbing  interest 
in  that  cloven-footed  gentleman  whose 
chief  pleasure  it  is,  where  he  has  not 
a  Doctor  Faustus  to  attend  upon,  to 
plague,  and  tempt,  and  perplex  our 
good  divines.  Luther  was  fond  of 
allegory,  and  we  imagine  that  if  he 
had  lived  to  read  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, he  would  have  recognised  in  its 
author  a  congenial  spirit.  Could  he 
have  foreseen  its  composition  in  the 
coming  century,  he  would  not  have 
regretted  that  his  prophecy  of  the 
speedy  termination  of  the  world — a 
prophecy  which,  in  the  latter  days  of 
his  life,  he  used  to  utter  very  confi- 
dently, and  apparently  with  great 
satisfaction  —  was  doomed,  like  so 
many  others  of  the  same  tenor,  to 
prove  nothing  but  the  perturbation 
of  mind  of  him  who  made  it. 

Do  we  say  this  in  disparagement  of 
the  author  of  the  Reformation  ?    Not 


at  air;  but  at  once  to  mark  out  the 
qualities  for  which  we  do  esteem  him, 
from  those  in  which  he  was  not  pre- 
eminent, or  distinguishable  from  the 
crowd.  It  is  not  the  thinker  that 
we  prize  in  Martin  Lnther,  it  is 
the  man  of  conduct  or  of  action ;  it  is 
his  life,  his  valour.  This  gave,  and 
will  keep  for  bim,  his  place  in  the 
world's  history.  It  is  this  which 
makes  a  hero  of  the  monk  of  Erfurt. 
There  was  a  moment  when  he  stood 
forth  the  solitary  champion  of  all  who 
wished  to  breathe  a  freer  and  more 
spiritual  life  than  the  great  hierarchy 
would  permit.  Hearts  were  beatioff 
at  the  diet  of  Worms,  who  r^oiced 
at  his  staunch  resistance  to  a  power 
which  they  themselves  would  have 
quailed  to  meet.  *^  Monk,''  said  the 
famous  Captain  Greorge  Frenndesberg, 
patting  his  hand  cheeringly  on  Mar- 
tin's shoulder,  ^'  take  heed  what  thon 
doest ;  thou  art  adventuring  on  a  more 
perilous  path  than  any  of  ns  have  ever 
trod.  But  if  thon  art  in  the  right, 
God  will  not  abandon  thee."  "  Dear 
doctor,"  says  the  young  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  '^  if  you  be  in  the  right,  as  I 
think  you  are,  God  will  aid  you;" 
and  leaves  him,  like  the  captain,  to 
God's  aid. 

Luther*s  logic  might  be  no  better 
than  Tetzcl's ;  it  could  occasionally  be 
almost  as  frivolous.  When  amongst 
the  famous  propositions  against  In- 
dulgences, which  were  affixed  to  the 
gates  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  by 
the  promulgation  of  which  open  war 
commenced,  we  read  this  sentence, 
^^  Besides,  who  knows  whether  all  tAie 
souls  in  purgatory  desire  to  be  re- 
deemed ?  They  say  St  Severinns  did 
not" — we  are  compelled  to  confess 
that  there  is  here,  at  least,  a  most 
superfluous  ingenuity  in  the  invention 
of  a  reason.  It  is  plainly  a  sort  of 
supererogation.  On  his  own  pecu- 
liar ground,  in  asserting  his  mat  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  Lnther 
has  put  forth  views  or  reasonings, 
which,  we  presume,  hardly  any  one 
amongst  his  own  evangelical  followers 
would  now  approve  of,  and  which 
most  men,  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
their  understanding,  would  prononnce 
to  be  almost  as  wide  deviations  from 
common  sense  as  the  ravings  of  Tet- 
zel  himself.  But  this  matters  not. 
Luther  and  Tetzel  might  even  haT0 
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approximated,  where  they  least  sus- 
pected it,  in  some  of  their  specalatiye 
principles  or  theological  theories ; 
they  would  still  be  at  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  moral  world.  The  one 
loved  truth,  and  would  have  died  for 
what  ho  held  to  be  the  truth;  the 
other,  80  far  as  we  can  see,  lored 
nothing  but  his  profitable  lie.  Lutiier, 
with  ail  Tetzcrs  blunders  added  to 
his  own,  would  still  have  been  a  hero ; 
and  Tetzel,  though  he  were  as  witty 
and  as  wise  as  the  most  learned  car- 
dinal of  Rome,  would  still  have  been 
nothing  better  than  the  more  or  less 
practised  hypocrite. 

It  is  well  to  bring  out  this  point 
with  distinctness,  bemuse  we  some- 
times hear  the  antagonist  of  Protes- 
tantism raise  a  momentary  triumph 
on  the  intellectual  fidlings  or  short- 
comings of  its  first  great  champion. 
How  absurd  were  his  superstitiona 
about  the  devil  1  One  would  say 
that  he  could  never  move  without 
coming  into  contact  with  this  mysteri- 
ous person  ;  that  he  could  never  write 
or  speak  without  imputing  to  his  ad- 
versary that  ho  was  in  league  with 
the  devil,  or  inspired  by  Satan. 
Everywhere  he  was  contending  with 
this  not  always  invisible  demon.  Half 
his  eloquence  must  have  been  lost  and 
stifled,  half  his  passion  must  have  been 
swallowed  in  mute  indignation,  if  tJiis 
climax  had  not  been  always  at  hand 
to  help  forth  the  torrent  of  his  wrath. 
Luther  and  his  famHiar  were  abso- 
lutely inseparable.  But  yon  respec- 
table Catholics  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury-, who  smile  at  his  superstition, 
pray  bethink  you  where  he  brought 
this  devil  from.  He  brought  it  mm 
hi^  monastery.  It  was  the  devil  of 
the  poor  monk  of  £rfhrt  that  haunted 
him  througiiont  his  life ;  the  same  yon 
may  still  see  daubed  upon  the  wmUs 
— horns,  tail,  flames,  and  pitchfork— 
of  your  suburban  churehes. 

Some  writers  have  called  npon  is 
to  admire  the  courage  of  Martin  La- 
ther in  his  frequent  contests  with 
h'lA  imaginary  opponent.  Imafinaiy 
thonsrh  it  was,  he  thought  it  real,  and 
therefore  the  contest  called  fortk  in 
him  a  genuine  display  of  valour.  Bat 
we  beg  to  say  that  he  had  degraded 
the  spirit  of  evil  into  something  no 
better  than  a  w]zard*s  Imp,  or  a  ma* 
licious  fairy.    He  bean  a  dreadM 


pother  in  the  room  above — an  empty 
room,  to  which  no  one  has  access :  any 
old  nnrse  conld  tell  him  that  the  noise 
was  in  his  own  head,  and  was  nothing 
but  the  ear-ache.  Martin  Luther 
writes — '*  Aa  J  knew  U  wa$  the  deoil, 
1  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  went 
to  sle^"  Cool  enough ;  but  what 
sort  of  devil  was  it  that  could  be 
piqued  by  his  paying  no  attention  to 
his  gambols  in  the  attic  ? 

We  will  admire  Lather,  and  we 
will  defend  hun  as  the  very  best  La- 
ther we  could  possibly  have  had,  but 
we  will  not  feel  implicated,  as  Pro- 
testants, in  any  of  his  individual  pecn- 
liarities.  Luther  was  violent,  abusive, 
nnmeasared  in  his  controversial  writ- 
ings ;  and  very  wrong  it  is  to  be  vio- 
lent and  abusive ;  bnt  we  Icnow  very 
well  that  the  same  strong  passion 
whidi  led  him  into  this  error,  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  rude  work  he  had  to 
perform.  Here  is  good  Dr  Stanpita, 
vicar-general  of  theAa^[astinians,  who 
first  taught  Luther  his  evangdism. 
He  is  a  moderate  man,  and  Ml  of 
spiritual  piety,  and  would,  perhaps. 
have  compiled  a  more  complete  and 
consistent  system  of  divinity  than  onr 
Reformer.  But  fbom  the  good  Dr 
Staupita  will  come  no  reformation  at 
all.  Hardly  from  any  vicar-general 
can  you  expect  more  than  an  amended 
administretion  of  his  own  drcle  of 
official  duties.  It  is  not  from  the 
bland,  conciliating  man,  looking  can- 
tiouslv  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the 
left,  that  yon  wul  have  the  straight- 
forward blow  which  most  crash  use 
and  abuse  Uwether,  and,  in  destroriag 
a  great  evil,  do  oftoi  more  than  a  utile 
liarm. 

Again,  onr  Lother  tarns  oat  to  be  aa 
great  a  dogmatist  u  he  was  a  rebd. 
He  denoonces  we  Itnow  not  what 
perfl  to  those  who  stay  in  the  old 
eonmianion  which  he  has  Just  desertedt 
and  equal  peril  to  those  who  rsoeda 
farther  than  he  has  done  tnm  the 
old  sUndard  of  orthodoxy.  A  little 
time  ago,  when  he  thooght  hisnsif  at 
the  pofait  of  death,  he  commended  Us 
soul  to  the  Virgin*  «' If  I  had  died 
then,"  he  said,  ''  I  should  h«fO  died 
in  the  Ihlth  of  the  Vircin.'*  What 
soal-destroying  idolatry  be  now  eon* 
olden  this  fhith  in  the  Yfaiia  to  btb 
we  need  make  no  qnotatkm  to  pmro; 
Bat,  smafsr  stall  ffaayontrsesdsa 
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farther  than  he  has  done  from  the 
venerable  landmarks,  he  falminates 
against  the  new  heretic  as  fiercely  as 
against  the  immovable  Papist.  Most 
inequitable  I  And  yet,  without  this- 
stannch  dogmatism  that  could  stop 
somewhere — that  could  make  a  dead 
halt,  though  at  a  quite  imaginary 
boundary  (one  which  no  permanent 
features  of  the  country,  but  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud,  had  made  upon  the  land) — 
his  task  would  have  been  only  half 
accomplished  ;  rather  nothing  what- 
ever would  have  been  finally  accom- 
plished. He  would  have  assailed  the 
Church,  but  never  have  built  upa  second 
church  in  Christendom.  That  which 
in  the  man  of  peaceful  stationary  times 
you  might  point  to  as  a  narrowness 
of  mind,  or  an  arrogance  of  temper, 
was  the  very  element  in  his  character 
which  constituted  him  the  leader  of 
the  Reformation,  the  founder  of  a  Re- 
formed Church,  and  not  the  author  of 
a  transitory  ecclesiastical  revolution. 
He  could  reorganise.  He  could  say 
—Thus  far ! 

Wo  imagine  to  ourselves  one  of  the 
classical  intidcls  of  the  court  of  Leo  X. 
contemplating  the  proceedings  of  Lu- 
ther. From  his  point  of  view  he 
would  see  how  very  easy  it  was  for  a 
man  of  honesty  and  penetration  to  dis- 
sent from  what  was  then  the  establish- 
ed religion  of  Christendom ;  but  he 
would  see  no  broad  resting-place  at 
which  to  stop  in  this  course  of  dis- 
sont ;  he  would  confidently  predict 
tbnt  no  two  minds  would  choose  and 
take  up  exactly  the  same  position. 
Meanwhile  society  must  have  some 
settled  traditional  creed  by  which  men 
order  their  own  lives,  and  train  the 
minds  of  their  children.  Thus  the 
final  result  would  be  a  return,  after 
some  period  of  confusion,  to  the  old 
Church  they  had  quitted.  How  far 
the  confusion  might  extend  he  would 
not  profess  to  determine,  but  he  would 
very  confidently  predict  that  it  must 
be  a  temporary  outbreak,  a  sort  of 
spiritual  saturnalia.  If  you  begin  run- 
ning down  this  hill,  he  would  say,  you 
will  probably  run  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  there  you  cannot  rest.  How  could 
he  predict  of  any  bold  reformer  that 
he  would  halt  between  transnbstan- 
tiation  and  consubstantiation,  or  that 
he  could  throw  away  extreme  unction, 
and  yet  assert  a  mysterious  efficacy 


in  baptism  ?  Martin  Lather  was  jost 
the  man  who  conld  halt,  could  stand 
firm  as  a  rock,  where,  according  to  all 
the  laws  of  gravitation  and  projectilo 
force,  he  ought  to  have  continued 
falling.  He  was  just  the  man  to  dis- 
appoint all  the  predictions  of  onr  phi- 
losopher. For  indeed  it  is  not  the 
spurit  of  free  thinking,  nor  the  demands 
of  abstract  reasoning,  but  the  very 
spirit  of  piety  which  moves  this  man 
to  dissent  at  all.  Every  step  he  makes 
from  the  old  landmarks  is  made  with 
pain,  and  at  each  step  he  yields  no 
more  than  the  necessities  of  the  con- 
test require. 

If  we  look  a  little  closely  into  the 
controversy,  as  carried  on  by  Luther, 
we  shall  see  that  his  dissent  from  the 
old  Church  is  measured  out  by  the  oc- 
casion, and  by  this  necessity  of  the 
contest.  In  the  mass  there  is  a  sacra- 
ment, and  a  sacrifice.  There  is,  first, 
the  doctrine  of  trananbstantiation,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  wafer  has  be- 
come the  body  of  the  great  Atoner; 
and  there  is,  second,  the  offering  up 
by  the  hands  of  the  priest  (as  the 
Jewish  priest  waved  the  ofiering  at 
the  altar)  of  this  more  than  emblem — 
this  veritable  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  Now,  the  second  of  these  is 
but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  first. 
If  the  sacrlBco  is  literally  there,  in  the 
wafer,  what  more  natural  than  that 
the  priest  should  next  proceed  toofflw 
it,  and  solemnly  present  it  to  Giod  at 
the  altar  ?  Any  logical  reasoner  would 
fix  upon  the  doctdne  of  transnbstan* 
tiation  as  the  source  of  the  subsequent 
practice,  and  as  doing  greatest  vio- 
lence to  human  reason.  Luther,  how- 
ever, though  he  is  vehement  against 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  clings  to  the 
last,  under  one*  name  or  the  otheri  to 
the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence.  No  one  could  be  more 
shocked  and  scandalised  at  the  simple 
belief— the  mere  sacramental  bread 
and  wine — of  the  Swiss  Reformer.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  According  to  all 
our  traditional  modes  of  thinldng,  a 
sacrifice  requires  a  priesthood — an  or- 
der of  men  set  apart  for  so  peculiar 
and  sacred  a  rite.  It  was  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  priesthood  Lather 
had  to  resist.  If  there  was  snc^  an 
act  as  this  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the 
priesthood  was  as  essential  to  the 
Christian,  as  it  was  to  the  Jewish 
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cbarcb.  Hardly  conid  a  man  bo  a 
Chriatian  witliout  a  priest.  To  take 
tlika  solemn  act  out  of  liis  Iiands  was 
a  necesBarj;  stpp  in  the  controveray. 
He  does  thU,  and  lie  does  no  more. 

Bat  how  speak  of  Luther,  it  is  said, 
09  a  foDoder  of  freedom  in  religious 
opbioD,  if  bt  were  so  dogmatical  a 
teacher?  Lntlior  advanced  tiic  cause 
of  freedom — by  freeing  himselfj  not 
by  asserting  any  general  right  of  free- 
dom. And  he  did  far  more  for  pos- 
terity by  this  his  own  example,  than 
be  conid  bare  done  by  the  most  elo- 
qnent  and  philosophical  advocacy  of 
tbc  right  of  pHvale  jndgment.  What 
is  hU  dogmatism  to  os?  Hia  merit 
lies  here,  that  ho  made  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  adhere  publicly  to  nbat 
be  saw  to  be  truth  ;  whereas  hiseccle- 
wastical  snperinis  would  have  told 
bim  that  it  kas  bis  duly  to  profess 
what  the  Cbnrch  professed.  All  the 
virtue  of  his  life— for  ua— lies  in  theso 
few  words,  "  Hicr  stebe  ich— ich  kan 
oicbt  anders."  This  is  ray  truth,  and 
I  must  ntter  it.  I'ope  and  Emperor 
must  do  their  pleasure.  God  help  me! 
And  pray  note  the  difference  between 
the  old  dogmatism  which  Lnlher  aa- 
suled,  and  any  new  dogmatism  which 
he  could  set  up  in  its  stead.  I,  Mar- 
tin  Luther,  think  thus ;  and  here  it  is 
written  in  the  Bible,  and  yon  are  lost 
if  you  do  not  lead  it  there.  Very 
fearful  words ;  but  attll  there  is  some- 
thing one  caOi  if  need  be,  encounter. 
Hero  is  the  man,  Martin  Luther,  with 
histextsandhisintcrprelationa.  Face 
to  face,  foot  to  foot,  this  man  will 
argue  with  me.  But  holy  Churob 
thinks  thus  1  A  God-appointed  priest- 
hood calls  upon  nil  Christiana  to  obey 
and  to  acqniescc;  what  equal  adver- 
sary hare  I  beref  or  what  visible 
advcrsaryataJl?  A  cardinal  of  Gaeta 
comes  cotomissioned  to  receive  my 
penitential  recantation ;  he  will  not 
argue  with  me ;  it  is  neither  his  duty 
nor  mine  to  argue ;  be  merely  admo- 
nishes, with  maoucr  bland  or  severe, 
as  occasion  may  demand— My  son, 
obeyl  my  son,  believe  I  The  simple 
antagonism  between  man  and  man  is 
altogether  disguised  and  hidden  from 
OS  when  a  cbnrch  speaks  authorita- 
tively. The  priest  of  such  a  chnrch 
has  a  great  circumvallalioa  drawn 
round  him,  which  must  first  be  at- 
tacked and  cajTicd  before  he  can  be 
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encountered.  And  what  is  worst,  he 
himself  feels  no  responsibility  for  the 
formation  of  his  own  opioioos,  nor  for 
the  crnel  means  that  may  be  adopted 
lo  npliold  Ihcm.  The  church  does 
all,  and  thinks  for  all.  The  difleTenco 
may  be  briefly  stated  thus  :— A  Pro- 
testant dogmatist  tells  you  to  think, 
but  devotes  you  to  perdition  if  you 
think  differently  from  himself.  A  Ra- 
man Catholic  dogmatist  will  not  let 
yon  think  at  all.  We  hold  that  the 
lirst  is  a  great  improvement  npon  the 
second. 

Tbe  old  history  of  Luther's  gradual 
abandonment  of  his  Church,  which  we 
have  all  so  often  read,  will  remain  to 
the  last  a  moat  instinctive  study.  The 
same  drama  may  be  re-enacted  again 
and  again,  but  hardly  with  tbe  same 
spontaneity,  or  nnder  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances.    He  wns  aionc;  ho  had 

00  precedents  lo  guide  him  [  the  work 
within  and  without,  the  contest  in  his 
o>vn  mind,  and  with  the  powers  above 
him,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  had  to 
be  carried  on  at  the  same  time ;  he  is 
forming  himself,  whilst  he  is  reform- 
ing Europe  J  be  plunges  in  medim  res, 
and  it  is  a  man  full  of  the  piety  of  the 
monk  that  raises  tbe  standard  of  re- 
bellion against  the  Chnrch.  It  is  well 
lo  observe  how,  in  spite  of  early  dis- 
cipline, which  tri^ncd  him  to  obedi- 
ence—in  faith  as  well  as  in  practice — 
bow  impossible  it  is  for  him,  when 
once  some  snbslantial  ti'ntb  has  taken 
possession  of  bis  mind,  to  relinqoisb 
it.  "  tdi  kan  niclit  anden!  "—Here  I 
eannvt  obey.  No  man,  whose  reason 
is  once  awakened,  let  him  preach  what 
self-denying  doctrines  be  may,  can 
resign  Ilio  dictates  of  his  own  reason, 
except  by  resigning  altogether  the 
exercise  of  his  reason.  Such  a  man 
will  profess  obedience  to  bishops  and 
fathers,  so  long  as  they  support  his 
own  couvictions.  If  not,  bishops  and 
fathers  most  be  pronounced  to  be  fal- 
bblo  men. 

"  I  was  so  formed  bynatorc,"  says 
Luther,  speaking  of  himself,  "  and  so 
trained  np  in  [ho  Papal  Church,  that 

1  loved  to  fast,  watch,  and  pray,  and 
accomplish  pilgrimages,  and  other 
good  works,  lo  tbe  end  that  I  might 
make  recompense  for  my  sins,"  Wo 
need  no  other  explanation  than  what 
this  passage  nffords  for  the  fact,  that 
a  poor  scholar,  tbe  son  of  pious  pu.- 
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Bants,  should  hare  entered  a  monas- 
tery. A  romantic  story  is  told  of  his 
walking  with  a  yonng  friend,  whose 
name  is  Latinised  into  Alexias,  of  a 
flash  of  lightning  suddenly  killing  his 
companion,  and  this  making  so  deep 
an  impression  on  his  mind  that  he 
resoked  to  qait  the  world,  and  lead  a 
religions  life.  Bnt  more  careful  bio- 
graphers have  discredited  this  story  : 
the  youth  Alexius,  it  seems,  was  as- 
sassinated— killed,  probably,  in  some 
ordinary  broil ;  and  the  flash  of  light- 
ning was  seen  by  Luther  alone,  and 
had  no  peculiar  connection  with  his 
pious  resolution.  We  hear  something 
of  an  epidemic  raging  nt  the  time ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  determination  to 
take  the  cowl  can  be  traced  only  to 
the  tendencies  of  his  own  mind,  and 
the  education  ho  had  received.    The 

Feasant's  son,  by  dint  of  charity  and 
ard  living,  through  much  suffering 
and  many  humbling  expedients,  sing- 
ing and  begging  in  the  streets,  had  at 
length  got  to  the  university  of  Erfurt, 
had  obtained  some  friends,  some  La- 
tin, and  was  expected  to  8ucc4?ed  in 
the  world.  But,  like  many  others  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  he  resolved  to  quit  the  world 
and  enter  the  cloister.  "  On  the  even- 
ing preceding,"  says  one  of  his  latest 
biographers,  '*  he  invited  his  univer- 
sity friends  to  a  social  party.  The 
hours  passed  away  in  lively  conversa- 
tion and  song.  Until  near  the  close 
of  the  evening,  the  guests  had  no  in- 
timation of  wjiat  was  to  follow.  When 
Luther  annonnced  his  purpose  to  them, 
they  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  it.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  •  To- 
day,' said  he,  '  you  see  me ;  after  this 
you  will  see  me  no  more.' "  Early 
next  morning  he  entered  the  cloister 
of  the  Auguptinian  Eremites.  His 
friends  came  charged  with  dissuasives 
and  remonstrances,  but  the  doors 
were  bolted  against  them.  All  his 
classical  and  scholastic  books  he  had 
parted  with,  with  the  exception  of 
two  only.  He  brought  his  Virgil  and 
his  riautus  with  him. 

His  Virgil  and  his  Plautus  gained 
for  him  no  respect  whatever  amongst 
his  new  brethren.  They  looked  on 
him,  we  are  told,  with  jealousy  and 
distnist  for  his  classical  acquirements. 
They  felt  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in 
seeing  their  more  learned  brother  per- 


form the  mere  menial  offices  of  door- 
keeper, sweep,  and  street  beggar: 
^*  It  shall  be  with  yoa  as  with  na — 
sack  on  the  neck." 

Bnt  the  monastery  is  happily  under 
the  visitation  of  Dr  Stanpitz,  vicar- 
general  of  the  Angnstinians.  The  vicar- 
general  detects  the  superior  talent  and 
knowledge  of  the  yonng  monk — gives 
orders  that  he  shall  be  relieved  firom 
a  portion  of  the  dmdgery  thrown 
upon  him,  and  be  allowed  to  prose* 
cute  his  studies ; — moreover,  throws 
new  light  on  his  mind  on  the  natore 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Luther  has 
not  been  without  a  Bible.  This  he 
has  read  unremittingly.  ^^  It  was 
bound,"  he  says,  recalling  it  afiec- 
tionately  to  memory,  *Mn  red  mo* 
rocco.  I  made  myself  so  familiar  with 
it  that  I  knew  on  what  page,  and  in 
what  place,  every  passage  stood." 
Next  in  influence  on  his  mind  to  this 
Bible  and  Dr  Stanpitz,  were  the  works 
of  St  Augustine,  which  occupied  him 
the  third  and  last  year  he  spent  in 
the  monastery  of  Erfurt. 

From  Erfurt  he  proceeds  to  Wit- 
tenberg. He  is  full  of  biblical,  scho- 
lastic, and  patristic  learning.  He  is 
lecturing  on  Aristotle.  And  now,  what 
is  the  next  chapter  in  his  history? 
Surely,  you  say,  if  not  the  reformer, 
the  enlightened  spiritual  Christian  is, 
at  all  events,  before  ns.  He  has  read 
the  Scriptures  again  and  again,  he  has 
conversed  with  the  evangelical  Stan- 
pitz, he  has  edited  a  treatise  of  St 
Augustine.  What  more  can  he  want  ? 
Have  patience !  Our  Lnther  is  still 
the  monk  at  heart,  and,  for  his  soars 
sake,  he  must  make— a  pilgrimace  to 
Rome !  And  at  Ilome  (althon^^  he 
afterwards  recalled  many  things  in  a 
very  different  point  of  view  than  he 
beheld  them  at  the  time)  he  continnes 
to  be  the  pions  pilgrim.  Amidst  all 
the  frivolity,  and  vice,  and  infidelity 
that  surround  him,  he  sees  nothing 
but  the  sacredness  of  the  place.  He 
pursues  his  devotions  with  so  much 
zeal  and  success  that  he  regrets  his 
father  and  mother  are  still  alive,  so 
that  he  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of 
praying  them  out  of  purgatory.  Every 
relic  is  gazed  upon  with  due  wonder 
or  adoration,  not  without  hope  of  pro- 
fit from  the  sacred  spectacle.  Up  the 
stairs  of  St  Peter's,  upon  his  knees, 
he  climbs,  to  secure  the  promised 
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inMgence :  stbonHand  years  of  pen'  back  the  penitent.  Bat  Hartin  Lnther 

ancG  are  commntad  for b;  the  ascent;  does  not  recant — deeireB  macb,  Rod 

jet,  as  be  climbs  these  stura,  a  voice,  sincerelj',  to  argue  tlie  matter  orer 

he  said,   did  thunder  in  his  ears—  with  tbe  Cudinal.     Thia  the  good 

"Bj    faith    alone    most    then    be  Cardinal  has  not  the  least  idea  of 

BSTed  I "  doing.     All  dispntation  he  detests. 

It  is  plain  that  Lnther  was  in  as  Where  the  truth  lies,  the  Cardinal, 
much  want  of  Tctzel,  as  Tetnel's  de-  perlisiiii,  I:--  .  vi  iiifpi- 
Inded  followers  were  iu  want  of  Ln-  cioo.  Jim  ,i  i-  ..ii..;;.;;i  .■,  hmX  not 
ther.  The  sale  of  indnl/iences,  so  truth,  he;  ^uuts  iruin  ilmiiu  Liitber. 
profiigatelj  conducted  as  it  was  by  My  son,  obey! — obeyl 
tbe  Dominiciin  monk,  ronsed  the  mo-  Lnilier,  not  being  nble  to  convince 
ral  indignation,  womided  the  piona  the  Cardinal,  and  declining  to  snbniit 
feelings  of  the  man.  His  first  appeal  to  bis  aatborily,  appeals  to  the  Pope; 
is  against  this  monk  Tetzel,  for  bis  quitting  Angabnrg  •'  with  solemn  ap- 
ontrageons  manner  of  dispensing  these  peal  from  Leo  X.  prejndioefl  and  mis- 
pardons.  He  writes  to  the  Arcbbishop  informed,  to  Leo  X.  when  he  shall  bo 
of  MagdebDr;^  nmi  Mayence,  begging  batter  informed."  \a:o  receives  all 
him  to  interfere  with  his  episcopal  possible  information  on  the  matter, 
authority ;  "  not  knowing  at  the  time  and  from  the  calm  and  serene  leisnre 
that  tbe  Archbisliop  bad  bargained  of  the  Vatican,  proceeds  to  declare  to 
with  the  Pope  to  receive  one  half  of  the  misgaldedprofi-ssor  at  Wittenberg 
the  money  raised  from  these  indnl-  what  really  is  the  tmth  on  this  vexed 
gences,  and  to  remit  the  other  half  to  subject  of  indnlgencos.  In  bis  first 
Rome."  His  letter  to  the  Archbishop  Bull,  which  is  described  as  n  lenient 
receives  no  nrswer,  and  then  it  ia  and  paternal  instrument,  the  Pope 
that  he  attacks  the  pardons  them-  does  not  excommunicate  Lntlior,  but 
selves,  openl J- disputing  their  validity,  with  fatherly  care  disl in ctly  apprises 
At  tbe  commencement  be  did  bat  bim  of  the  error  into  which  ho  is  laps- 
wish,  as  he  soraewheTe  savs,  "  to  ing ;  informing  him  (as  Mr  Boaooo 
make  a  bole  in  Teizel's  drani,"  when  teiis  na,  in  his  Lift  of  Leo  X),  "  in 
he  fonnd  himself  malting  a  great  hole  eitprcsa  terms,  that  the  Pope,  as  sue- 
in'  the  discipline  and  tenets  of  the  cesser  of  St  Peter,  and  vicar  of  Christ 
Church.  npon    earth,    hath    an    indisputable 

The  iirst  letter  which  he  writes  to  power  of  granting  indulgences,  which 

the  Pope,  and  in  which  he  voluntcMs  will  avail  aa  well  the  living  as  the 

an  explanation  of  his  own  conduct,  is  dead  in  purgatory,  and  that  this  doc- 

Bs  submissive  as  It  possibly  could  be.  trine  is  necessary  to  be  embraced  bj 

It  ends  thus:  "  Wherefore,  most  Holy  all  who  arc  in  oommnnion  with  the 

Father,  I  prostrate  myself  at  the  feet  Church  t " 

of  your  clemency,  with  all  which  I  And  now  onr  good  son  of  the 
have,  and  am.  Bid  me  live,  or  slay  Church,  who  baa  heard  the  vicar  of 
me ;  call,  recall,  approve,  disapprove,  Christ  speak  so  plainly  and  so  pater- 
as  il  pleases  you ;  I  acknowledge  in  nally,  will  surely  sobmit?  No.  A 
your  voice  tiie  voice  nf  Christ,  sptak-  new  light  breaks  in  upon  bis  mind, 
ittfj  and  presidint/  in  t/ou.  If  I  am  A  pope  may  err.  He  feels  sure  that 
worthy  of  death,  I  sba'll  not  refuse  to  he  is  in  error  fiere.  He  appeals  again 
die,"  One  notices,  however,  that  he  — from  the  Pope  to  a  General  Conn- 
does  not  precisely  say.  Bid  me  be  cil!  And  if  tbe  General  Council  bad 
silent,  and  I  will  hold  my  peace.  It  met,  and  decided  against  him,  be 
is,  Slay  me ;  I  will  not  refuse  to  die,  would  have  discovered  that  a  Gene- 
Dying  would  ccrt.iinly  inclndo  hia  ral  Council  may  err. 
silence  ;  but  he  seems'  to  hare  had  It  mnst  be  so.  To  each  awakf 
some  vague  anticipation  that  nothing  mind,  its  own  reason  is  the  final 
but  death  could  silence  bim.  jndge.      From    the  very  nature    oJ 

By  and  by  the  Cardinal  of  Gacta  things,yonmn9teonvincethatrea«on; 

comes  from  Ilome  to  Augsburg,  com-  and  till  you  have  done  that,  tbongh 

missioned  by  the  Pope  to  hear  this  the  whole  world  were  conatitated  into 

heretic ;  to  hoar,  it  is  hoped,  his  re-  one  universal    hierarchy,    and  pro- 

cantation — to  absolve,  and  retwive  nonoced  against  him,  you  have  done  < 
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nothing  towards  giving  him  a  new 
conviction.  The  man  roaj  be  silent 
at  yonr  bidding,  he  may  ntter  false- 
hood at  yonr  bidding,  bnt  he  cannot 
believe  at  your  bidding.  Manv  men 
have  begnn  their  career,  as  Lnther 
did,  with  professing  obedience  in 
matters  of  faith.  If  they  allowed 
the  Charch  to  think  for  them,  it  was 
well ;  if  they  and  the  Church  thought 
alike,  it  was  still  better ;  but  if  they 
thought  in  earnest,  and  differed  from 
the  Church,  they  found  Invariably  that 
this  sort  of  obedience  was  impossible. 
Let  us  return  to  Mr  Sortaln's 
novel— if.  Indeed,  that  is  the  precise 
term  applicable  to  a  composition 
which  seems  to  fluctuate  between 
a  historical  sketch  and  a  historical 
fiction.  It  will  carry  us  from  AVit- 
tenberg  to  the  luxurious  court  of 
Leo  X.  It  opens,  as  we  have  said, 
by  introducing  us  to  this  court  at  the 
time  when  Leo  has  discovered  the 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  formed  by 
several  of  the  cardinals,  some  of 
whom  were  his  intimate  friends. 
How  such  a  fact  at  once  discloses, 
or  calls  to  mind,  a  long  course  of 
previous  demoralisation  I  The  in- 
ducement to  the  design  appears  so 
inadequate  even  in  the  chief  con- 
spirator, and  in  the  others  so  slight 
or  imperceptible,  that  we  can  only 
ein[>lain  the  transaction  at  ail  by  a 
reference  to  that  thorough  demorali- 
sation into  which  the  court  of  Rome 
had  sunk  during  the  reign  of  the 
Borgias.  If  we  were  to  commence 
our  historical  reading  with  the  Papacy 
of  Leo  X.,  we  should  think  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cardinal  Petrucci,  of  the 
Cardinals  de  Sauli,  S.  (reorgio,  and 
others,  was  utterly  fabulous.  The  first 
of  them  had  some  cause  of  offence. 
His  brother  had  been  deprived  of  his 
authority  at  Siena,  and  this  act  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  confiscation  of 
hereditary  estates,  in  which  confis- 
cation Cardinal  retrucci  was  also  a 
sufferer.  The  others  seem  to  have 
been  induced  to  enter  the  conspiracy 
from  the  mere  chances  of  what  good 
fortune  might  arise  to  them  under  a 
new  Papacy.  The  whole  seems  in- 
credible. But  when  we  approach 
the  history  from  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander YI.,  it  reads  like  a  natural 
sequel.  "  He  formed,"  says  Ranke, 
speakhDg  of  Pope  Alexander,  and  de- 


scribing the  manner  of  his  death — *^  he 
formed  the  purpose,  as  is  now  bat  too 
certain,  of  putting  one  of  the  richest 
cardinals  out  of  the  way  with  poison ; 
but  his  intended  victim  Bocoeeded  by 
presents,  promises,  and  entreaties,  in 
softening  the  Pope*8  cook ;  the  confec- 
tionaries  prepared  for  the  Cardinal 
were  placed  before  the  Pope,  and  he 
himself  died  of  the  very  poison  with 
which  he  would  have  destroyed  an- 
other.** If  a  pope  conld  plot  to 
poison  a  cardinal,  merely  becaose  he 
was  rich,  it  is  no  longer  hicrediUe 
that  cardinals,  for  veiy  slight  canse 
of  offence,  might  conspire  to  poison  a 
pope. 

The  manner  in  which  Leo  pro- 
ceeded* to  get  his  enemies  witliin  hia 
power  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  Cardi- 
nals Petrucci  and  de  Sauli  had  fled 
from  Rome ;  to  induce  them  to  retorn, 
he  gave  them  his  safo-condnct,  and 
for  greater  assurance  pledsed  his 
word  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  that 
he  would  not  violate  his  own  safe- 
conduct.  They  came  to  Rome,  and 
were  immediately  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo. 
Mr  Sortain  introduces  ns  to  the  Pope 
sitting  in  the  Vatican,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Cardinal  S.  Georgio, 
whom  he  suspects  to  be  implicated 
in  the  conspiracy ;  to  them  Rafaello 
enters,  and  the  Pontiff  inquires  eager- 
ly after  the  progress  of  certain  of  hia 
celebrated  frescoes  on  which  lie  was 
then  engaged. 

^  <  They  are  finished,  may  it  pUaaa 
your  Holiness,  and  all  thanks  to  the  holy 
Virgin!'  returned  Ra&ello,  for  it  was 
the  great  painter  who  was  now  modestly 
standing  before  the  Pontiffl 

**  *  Laus  Deo  !  Laus  Deo  !'  bant  from 
the  lips  of  Leo ;  and  rising  eagerly,  for- 
getful of  his  pains  of  body, '  Come,  your 
Eminence/  he  added  qnicUy  to  the  Car- 
dinal, '  and  yon  shall  be  the  first  to  wit- 
ness with  us  what  will  be  the  glory  of 
our  Pontificate.' 

**  The  attendants  were  qniekly  suni- 
moned  to  assist  their  master,  and  he 
was  moving  towards  the  new  apartments 
of  the  Vatican,  when  the  usher  again 
appeared,  and  axmonnced  the  Cardials 
Petrucci  and  Bandinello  de  SanlL  A 
flush  instantly  surmounted  the  cheeks 
of  Leo,  and  as  instantly  vanished,  agiak- 
ing  the  paleness  of  his  eoontenance  tha 
more  obyious.    But  he  retained  his  self- 
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possession — so  much  so,  Uutt  be  turned  a 
deliberate  look  upon  tbe  face  of  S.  Goor- 
gio,  and  scanned  its  cbanges  of  colour, 
and  the  big  drops  that  burst  out  upon  his 
forehead.  His  own  features  betrayed, 
though  but  slightlj,  that  he  had  arrired 
at  some  painful  yet  decisire  conclusion. 

^  The  two  cardinals  approached,  and 
fulfilled  their  homage  ;  and  for  a  few 
seconds  there  was  an  unusual  restraint 
upon  all  parties. 

'*  Grief,  scorn,  rage,  all  seemed  in  ooa- 
flict  within  the  bosom  of  the  Pontiff; 
and  he  could  do  no  more  than  fix  his 
eyes  upon  his  Tisitors.  At  length,  and 
with  a  desperate  effort,  Petruooi  broke 
the  silence. 

'* '  We  hare  obeyed  your  summons, 
Holy  Father ;  and  in  reliance  on  your 
safe-conduct,  pledged  on  our  behalf  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  we  are  here  to  answer 
accusations  fouler  than  were  erer  alleged 
against  princes  of  the  Church.' 

'*  'Ah  !  say  ye  soV  murmured  Leo. 
'  Then  why  did  you  fly  from  Rome,  Pe- 
trucci,  if  your  conscience  was  your  adro- 
cate  ?  And  why  now  lay  such  stress  upon 
our  promise  of  safe-eonduct?  Hath  your 
long  knowledge  of  ourselres  made  yon 
doubt  our  justice  or  our  leniency  1 ' 

"^  <  Your  Holiness,'repliedPetrucei,  with 
ill -suppressed  irony — ^^  your  Holinesa  has 
indeed  shown  justice  and  leniency  ;  flrtft, 
by  expelling  my  brother  from  Siena,  and 
plundering  myself  of  my  patrimony;  and 
then  by  giving  heed  to  tho  fklse  scandals 
of  my  enemies.' 

** '  Then  thou  comest,  infkmous  traitor! ' 
fiercely  exclaimed  the  Pontiff,  *  to  accuse 
the  Holy  See,  and  not  to  purge  thyself 
from  accusation ! ' 

'*  During  this  recrimination  S.  Ge^rgio 
was  in  torture  ;  and  his  tumultuous  emo- 
tions of  anxiety  and  alarm  were  eoneealed 
only  at  the  expense  of  ezemelaiiBg  efforte 
of  self-command.  At  laat  these  (hiled 
him;  and,  at  the  moment  when  pmdtnet 
would  hate  counselled  him  to  remain 
neutral,  he  interposed  ! — 

** '  Pardon,  may  it  please  TonrHoliiMts 
—  pardon  this  unseemly  darinc  in  hie 
Imminence.  Family  and  pertonn  eorrpws 
luuHt  hare  usurped  his  better  Judgment.' 

*' '  Ay,  and  peijured  his  fealty  to  avr 
Iior^on  and  our  Holy  Chair,'  the  Pestiff 
rcturtcJ.  '  And,*  he  added,  as,  whh  a 
withering  look,  he  turned  npon  the  w^ 
diator,  *  take  heed,  S.  Georgio,  how  fhr 
your  own  Eminence  becomes  Identiflod 
With  your  client.  Art  cAo«  dnmb,  my 
Lord  do  Sauli !— and  wherefore  t ' 

** '  I  am  here  at  the  command—alat  f 
no  longer,  as  of  yore,  at  the  ia?ltatkMi— of 
your  Holiness.  He  who,  whUo  bo  waf 
honoured  by  the  Holy  Fathtr'ieodidiMti 


could  Tolunteer  to  speak,  must  now  stand 
only  to  be  questioned,  whilst  he  Is  beneath 
suspicion.' 

"  <  Would  to  God,  de  Sauli,  that  yoa 
had  been  faithfhl  to  our  old  and  loTed 
companionship ! '  sighed  the  Pope.  *  But 
haTO  you  not  forgotten  all — yes,  all— our 
TOWS  of  frienddiip— our  common  joys  1 ' 

**  The  gentler  emotions  of  Leo  were 
gradually  rising,  as  he  was  prooeedinc 
thus  to  reeall  old,  fkmiliar,  and  welf 
loTed  honrs  with  his  former  friend  ;  but 
with  a  desperate  self-stmggle  he  retained 
his  purpose ;  and,  on  an  umost  imperoop- 
tible  moTement  to  his  chamberlidn,  t&a 
folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  a  oom- 
pany  of  his*  guards  entered,  and  enclosed 
the  two  cardinals ;  and  the  Pontiff,  in  a 
Toice  half  stem,  half  choked  with  sorrow, 
said  merely,  while  he  turned  his  baok 
upon  the  astonished  group— 

••'ToStAngelo!^" 

Leo  did  not  escape  ceiiBiire,  even  in 
those  days,  for  the  violation  of  a  safe- 
condact  so  solemnly  pledged ;  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  been 
made  a  sort  of  surety  for  his  Holiness, 
was  extremely  indignant.  He  remon* 
strated  londly  acainst  a  proceeding  bv 
which  he  hinmll^  and  through  him  hu 
royal  master,  were  made  parties  to  an 
act  of  perfidy.  The  Justification  wlilch 
Leo  put  forth  is  acuriosity  in  its  way. 
The  Pope,  Mr  Roscoe  tells  us,  alleged 
that  ^*  no  instrument  of  safe-conduct, 
however  full  and  explicit,  could  be 
allowed  to  avail  a  person  who  had 
conspired  agidnst  the  life  of  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff,  unUu  the  crime  was 
therein  expressfy  mentiimedJ"  Such 
flimsy  casuistry  does  not  deserve  a 
serious  answer:  it  is,  as  we  say,  a 
curiosity.  We  doubt  if  Leo  X.  could 
even  make  the  least  use  of  it  in  paci- 
fying such  faint  scruples  as  he  himself 
had  upon  the  subject. 

The  heroine  of  Bir  Sortain*s  story  ia 
a  Bianca  delia  Scala,  daughter  of  the 
Marchess  delta  Seala.  As  will  be  ex- 
pected, a  mutual  passion  has  sprung 
up  between  her  and  the  hero  of  tbe 
ptece,  Count  Arensberg,  ambassador 
at  Rome  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
Meanwhile,  the  Marebese  has  been, 
unjustly  Implieated  In  the  conspiracy 
against  Leo  X.,  and  a  certain  cardlnalt 
enamoured  of  the  dau^ter,  endear 
TOurs  to  advance  his  pronlffate  suit  tj^ 
practising  on  her  fears  for  her  flUber% 
safotyTrhe  Marchese,  In  Ihet,  diet 
In  prison,  a  victim  to  tte  cruel  te- 
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trigaes  of  otlicrs ;  and  Coant  Arens- 
bcrg,  who  had  been  laboaring  for  his 
release,  is  so  indiguant  at  the  treachery 
and  falsehood  he  sees  practised  at  the 
papal  conrt,  that  he  renounces  his  al- 
legiance both  to  the  Court  and  the 
Church  of  Kome.  We  like  this  con- 
version, although  the  wounded  honour 
of  the  soldier  is  more  concerned  in  it 
than  the  reasoning  of  the  theologian. 

*^  Thcu  uprose  within  the  honest 
straightforward  German  —  within  one 
who,  up  to  this  time,  and  in  spite  of  the 
influence  of  Martin  Xuther,  had  clung 
with  tenacious  love  and  reverence  to  his 
mother  Churcli — then  there  arose  within 
him  one  strong,  stem,  deep  disallowance 
of  a  polity  which  he  now,  though  late, 
found  to  consecrate  perfidy  to  man  with 
faith  in  itself. 

*•'  *  Father  Francis,*  he  said,  *  go !  for 
I  will  no  more  hold  consort  with  any  of 
your  order;  and  you  may  bear  to  his 
Holiness,  if  you  like,  that  Count  Arens- 
berg,  who  came  to  Home  to  serve  ita 
ruler  (all  fealty  kept  to  his  own  sove- 
reign), may  be  found,  if  liis  lioliness  ! — 
pshaw  : — hath  a  gentleman  to  accept  the 
challenge,  amon;;  the  soldiers  of  Von 
Hutteu  and  Von  Lickenberg.' " 

Of  the  lady  Bianca  we  mnst  give  a 
glimpse.  She  is  introduced  to  us  sit- 
ting in  her  palace,  at  her  embroidery 
or  mlssal-paiutiug,  musing  on  many 
things,  Count  Arensberg  evidently  in 
the  background.  AVe  mnst  premise 
that  Father  Francis,  who  is  confessor 
to  the  Marchese,  is  a  sincere  and 
pious  ecclesiastic,  misunderstood  by 
his  friends,  but  suffering  in  their 
cause. 

*'  Having  compared  for  some  time  the 
vellum  painting  with  the  copy  on  the 
easel  before  her,  she  replaced  it,  and, 
leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  remained 
in  an  attitude  of  thought.  A  side  door  of 
the  apartment  opened,  and  a  man  who, 
from  his  dress  and  air,  was  evidently  an 
ecclesiastic,  glided  noiselessly  into  the 
room.     Bianca  della  Scahi  started. 

**  *  Father,'  she  exclaimed,  in  surprise, 
'  I  knew  not  you  had  returned  to  Home.' 

" '  Daughter,'  then  returned  the  priestj 
'  is  my  return  displeasing  to  you  !' 

"  *  Di:?pleasing  !  oh  no  !'  she  answered 
faintly  ;  yet,  seeing  that  he  was  about  to 
address  her  with  some  solemnity,  she 
added,  hastily  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  *  but,  father,  urge  me  no  more  upon 
the  subject  on  which  you  spoke  to  mo 
when  last  I  saw  you,  and  which  you  have 
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80  often  urged.  I  oumot  be  a  jam,  la 
pity  use  not  your  extnordmarj  inflnenet 
over  my  fitther  to  induce  him  to  ■acrific« 
hie  only  diild.  !•  it  in  order  that  he  maj 
bequeath  hie  wealth  towarda  the  baildiog 
of  St  Peter's  V 

"  She  laid  special  emphairii  on  the  worda 
'  extraordinary  infloence.' 

" '  Why  Bueh  unusual  YehameBee,  my 
daughter  i  And  why  make  endli  ndden 
protests  against  being  a  hride  of  Heareat 
Why  not  have  waited  till  I  a^^ais  mada 
mention  of  it,  if  I  ever  should  t'  asked 
the  priest,  in  well-feigned  surprise. 

« ( Instinct,  and  instinot  only,  can  ac- 
count for  it,  Father  Frands/  retained 
the  lady.  '  Of  what  other  save  thisawftil. 
topic  have  you  spoken  to  me  for  months  I 
And,  alas!  I  feel  I  have  no  Toeation  to  be 
%  bride  of  Hea?en.  I  cannot'— and  her 
tone  became  warmer — 'I  cannot  live 
buried  within  convent  walls.  I  cannot  be 
shut  out  from  all  my  heart  holds  dear.  I 
cannot  become  a  mere  machine,  moring 
at  the  bidding  of  my  abbess.  I  haTe 
always  hated  the  bare  idea ;  I  now  hate 
it  more  than  ever.' 

**  Father  Francis  stood  silent  for  some 
moments,  looking  at  the  Lady  Bianca  aa 
she  again  hid  her  face  in  her  handS|  and 
spoke  not  A  singular  exprenion  passed 
over  his  pale  intelleotnal  eonntenaaoe  aa 
he  gazed  upon  the  fair  girl  before  him. 
At  length  he  broke  the  silence,  and  his 
soft  silvery  tones  seemed  to  have  a  magie 
in  them. 

"  *  Daughter,'  he  asked,  adTaneing  in 
front  of  the  chair  in  which  Bianca  was 
sitting, '  why  do  yon  now  hate  more  than 
ever  the  peacefhl  holy  lifo  of  a  hiide  of 
Heaven  V 

**  *  Father,*  she  replied, '  I  am  not  now 
in  the  confessional — yet  hear  me.  IsMaot 
not  that  for  anything  that  has  tnuMfiited 
since  I  last  saw  you  I  nofrhate  a  conrent 
life  more  than  ever.  But  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  unsuitable  it  seema 
for  me.'  As  she  said  this  her  neck  and 
brow  suffused  with  crimson,  for  she  felt 
that  keen  eyes  were  scanning  her,  and 
that  she  was  not  speaking  the  exact  trnth. 
Something  had  occurred  since  she  had 
seen  the  Father  Francis,  who  had  been 
some  weeks  abseut  from  Bome  on  an  em- 
bassy to  a  neighbouring  state. 

« *  Father,'  after  a  pause,  she  continued, 
'  you  have  been  my  instructor,  my  con- 
fessor, from  my  childhood.  You  have 
tanght  me  the  little  all  that  I  know  of 
any  value.  I  hare  often  thought  that 
you  regarded  me  with  something  of  the 
affection  of  a  relative.' 

''Thepriest'started.  Amysterionaeoloitr 
fled  to  his  pale  cheek,  but  he  recoTered 
himself,  and  answered  nothing.    Bianca 
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was  surprised   at  (he   Btui,  jet  BDnti- 

*' '  TLuQ  why  do  jou  wish  lo  condenm 
me  to  hopelesA  miurfl  I  hare  sometiinea 
tllought  that  eren  you,  Father — yau,  with 
your  greit  gifts  aad  taleuts — could  uerec 
li*e  a  mouiatic  life.  Vours  is  a  atitriog, 
active  exiftence.' " 

We  mnst  leave  Bkoca  to  plead  for 
ber  liberty,  and  turo  to  bim  who  ia 
really  the  hero  of  the  piece,  Dr  Mar- 
tin Lather.  We  have  no  space  for 
any  leugthj  scene.  Mr  Sortain  haa 
appareutly  been  ansions  only  to  de- 
Bcribe  the  main  events  of  Luther's  life 
with  historical  fidelity  ;  but  there  are 
some  observatious  ou  bis  character 
and  position  nbicli  we  extract  with 
pleasure. 

The  Etriig|i;le  which  must  have  passed 
in  the  mind  of  Luther  between  his 
atlachmeiit  to  the  old  Cbnrch,  in  which 
bo  had  been  taught  and  disciplined, 
and  the  new  views  which  were  break- 
ing iu  upon  bim,  seema  to  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Mr  Sortain. 
"  Hia  purposes  at  first,"  says  oar 
author,  very  truly,  "  were  not  schis- 
matic ;  in  tratb,  be  was  more  of  a 
moral,  thau  a  theological  reforoier  in 
the  conimtucement  of  his  career." 
And,  in  a  dialogue  with  Melanctbon, 
ho  puts  the  foUowiug  lon^age  into 
Ltither'fl  moatb — laugnago  fully  jos- 
tified,  and  wo  believe  iu  part  copied 
from  the  letters  of  the  Rofonner:— 

"  Oil,  Philip  I  Philip  !  litUe  will  (he 
narld  belitsve  how  I  laalha  rebelliitQ 
agaiuEt  our  holy  mother  I  I  feel  mure 
aji-J  more  every  day  how  difficult  it  ia 
to  lay  oiide  the  scruplea  wliich  1  have 
b:iil  HO  long  within  me.  God  aJooe 
wottttti  wbat  pain  it  co9ta  taa,' though  I 
ha^e  the  Scripluro  oo  my  side,  to  jp3til> 
it  to  my^elr,  that  I  should  dare  to  mate 
a  stand  alone  agaiust  the  Pope,  and  bold 
bim  forth  as  Aotiohrist.  What  ara  uot 
the  tribulations  of  my  heart )  How  many 
times  I  a^li  myself  with  bittemesa  the 
same  queation  which  tbe  P^iists  put  ta 
me, 'jjrc  fAuH  alOHi  tniff  Can  eiery 
one  elfti  be  mistaken  t  Can  so  many 
ages  havo  been  mistaken  I  How  will  it 
he  if,  after  all,  thou  thyself  it  is  that  ail 
wroo),-,  and  art  thua  inrolTing  in  thy  error 
BO  mauy  souls  who  will  thus  be  eteiually 
damned  < '' 

And  in  allusion  to  the  habit  of  his 
mind  to  call  into  the  iutemal  combat 
that  was  going  on,  sometimes  the  de- 
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.-  mon,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  God, 
or  tbe  Divine  Spirit  itseU'.  Mr  Sortain 
remarks,  we  think,  very  finely  :— 

■'  At  tbifl  need  we  wonder  I  Did  Al- 
mighty God  cTer  gire  to  any  one,  who 
wuA  neither  prophet  norapoetle,  a  missiou 
more  august,  yet  more  terrible  I — a  mis- 
ai»D  more  daring,  yet  more  exclu^rely 
enstauied  by  wurauties  that  were  purely 
moral  I  Moses,  the  inspired  legiiilaior 
aud  prophet,  had  to  protoal  against  ido- 
latries ;  bat  ttie  objects  of  his  protesta- 
tion were  siugled  out  by  a  Divine  voicu 
thiit  wa«  ondihle,  auil  tbe  aria  of  protes- 
tation which  be  raised  was  ueried  by  tbii 
divine  power  of  miracles.  Wiiereas  iu 
tliQ  ease  of  Martin  Luther,  a  man  with- 
out the  oiert  aids  of  iuspiratiou  was 
called  to  defy,  to  oppose,  the  laj  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  coosccrated  minister ; 
the  Church  which  tba  homage  of  ages 
had  sanctified  ;  which  latbers  tlu  most 
reverend  in  bis  estimate  had  glorified 
for  its  polity,  and  honoured  for  iia  laws ; 
the  Church  whiub.  held  the  time-honoured 
prerogative  of  giving  eternal  Jild,  oi 
hln;itlDg  with  a  death  bcousumaile  1 
And,  as  he  wistfully  listened  fur  ittam 
audible  words  of  command,  and  put  forth 
bis  arm  for  wobJer-wertting,  yet  found 
it  to  be  stii!  only  human,  who  can  be 
surprised  that  his  imagination  eieo  forced 
itself  to  create  couceptioos  that  might 
give  substantiality  te  his  thoughts ! " 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  a 
severe  gtruggto  must  have  bad  placi 
iu  the  miua  of  Lnther.  Only  tbiuk 
of  the  transitions  he  must  have  passed 
through,  dating  from  that  &v&t  letter 
be  wrote  to  the  Pope,  in  which  bo 
hears  "  the  voice  of  Christ  speaking 
and  presiding  "  in  the  sovereign  pon- 
tilf,  down  to  that  day  when  he  coidd 
as  solemnly  assert,  "  I  am  certain 
that  the  Pope  is  tbe  agent  of  the 
devil  on  earth  I " 

We  like  the  foiiowiug  strain  of  ob- 
servation ;  it  is  marked  witb  an  air 
of  liberal  reflection.  With  this  quo- 
tation oar  notice  of  Mr  Sortain's  liiMik 
must  close.  We  hope  we  shall  en- 
counter Mm  again  iu  those  paths 
which  lie  between  severe  and  amus- 
ing Uterotoru. 

"  Strange  reaultaal  of  Christianity, 
that  Konio— ODce  so  teeming  with  the 
activititsoflife,  of  self-devotion  to  high 
patriotism,  of  syrring  motives  to  human 
struggles,  all  of  which, tboogh  improperiy 
directed  by  an  overruling  pagasisiu, 
■WTertbalSH  k^  man  awake — baa  been 
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Bomnolent,  and  for  many  ages,  beneath 
the  wings  of  a  professed  Gunsiian  faith  1 
Let  the  historical  student  recall  that 
Tigour  of  hamanity  which  was  once  dis- 
played in  the  Forum,  where  Cicero  de- 
elaimed^Kieclaimed  not  merely  to  amuse 
his  audience,  but  to  arouse  them  to 
heroic  deeds,  or  to  a  manly  legislation  ; 
let  him  but  eroke  fVom  the  past  the  old 
Roman  senate,  and  listen  to  the  words 
and  TOWS  of  its  great  speakers  ;  let  him 
but  surrey  in  thought  its  legions  as  they 
issued  forth  from  its  gates,  warmed  with 
high-souled  enthusiasm,  each  soldier  feel- 
ing that  he  had  within  him  passions  only 
to  be  controlled  by  laws  that  had  been, 
by  virtue  of  his  citizenship,  self-imposed  ; 
and  then  let  him  glance  at  Christian 
Rome,  where  there  obtained  vices  as 
many  and  as  odious  as  any  that  had 
defiled  the  city  of  the  Caesars — where, 
underneath  the  shadow  of  a  sanctified 
Pontificate,  equal  sin  and  greater  impun- 
ity flourished,  because  religion  winked  at 
crime  ;  where  almost  every  street  was 
fronted  and  flanked  by  palaces  that  were 
dungeons,  immuring  sloth  and  spiritless 
formality,  and  often  immorality — palaces 
that  enclosed  an  army,  whose  only  virtue 
vag  to  be  a  standing  army — let  him,  with 
his  mind's  eye,  bring  within  its  horizon 
these  two  contrasts,  and  he  will  remain 
sad  and  perplexed  ;  for  the  question  will 
arise  within  him,  '  Whence  comes  it  that 
the  chief  seat  of  Christianity  is  as  bad  in 
morals,  inferior  in  lofty  and  energetic 
purpose,  and  more  down-trodden  in  its 
corrupt  population,  than  ever  was  the 
chief  seat  of  Roman  pagauism  t  * 

"  A  sad  fact  is  this  1  And  the  solution 
of  the  question  cannot  be  found  either  in 
the  natural  deterioration  of  the  people, 
or  in  the  irruptions  of  barbarians  fVom 
the  north  ;  but  in  the  melancholy  truth 
that  a  corrupt  form  of  Christianity  made 
the  progress  of  social  putrefaction  more 
rapid  and  more  complete." 

Yes,  it  is  a  sad  fact;  aad  if  the 
Christianity  of  Homo  has  been  greatly 
improved,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
case,  since  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  this  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  influence  of  our 
great  reformer.  lie  was  the  reformer 
of  the  old  church,  as  well  as  the  orga- 
niser of  the  new.  Those  err  greatly 
who  would  confine  the  effects  of  the 
reformation  to  one  province  only  of 
Christendom.  That  reactionary  pro- 
cess which  Ranke  has  so  ably  de- 
scribed in  his  History  of  the  Popes^ 
and  where  the  territory  won  by  the 
Lutherans  is  seen  again  invaded  and 
reconquered  by  a  zcsd  greater  than  the 
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Lutherans  then  possessed — whence 
was  this  derived  bat  from  that  con- 
scioDsness  of  her  own  sloth  and  cor- 
ruption, to  which  the  Church  had  been 
aroused  by  the  great  defection  from 
her  ranks?  How  vast  a  difference  be- 
tween the  court  of  Loo  X.  and  that  of 
Pius  V.  I  And,  though  Pins  V .  might 
be  very  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the 
fact,  nevertheless  it  was  to  the  Mvenfe 
of  Luther  that  he  might  justly  ascribe 
his  own  elevation,  and  the  elevation 
of  men  like  him,  to  the  Papal  chair. 

But  still  the  first,  plain,  palpable* 
and  inestimable  benefit  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  the  establishment  of  the 
reformed  churches  themselves.  The 
more  attentively  we  read  the  history 
of  modern  Europe,  the  stronger  oar 
conviction  grows,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  chorches  is 
the  event  next  in  importance  to  the 
establishment  of  Chnstianity  itself. 
We  cannot,  out  of  any  over-strained 
courtesy  to  theological  opponents,  dis- 
guise or  palter  with  this  conviction. 
We  desire  always  to  speak  with  mo- 
deration both  of  men  and  things,  and 
we  have  shown  that  we  are  not  liable 
to  a  blind  admiration  of  the  great 
champion  of  the  Reformation ;  but  of 
that  reformation  itself  we  cannot  say 
less.  It  was  for  us  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  liberty. 

Some  cynical  opponent  will  ask  of 
us — Is  it  true,  then,  that  every  Pro- 
testant, every  man,  woman,  ana  child 
in  your  pure  and  enlightened  churches, 
really  thinks  for  hin^elf ?  You  know 
that  this  is  impossible.  Yon  know 
that  your  pastors  must,  in  fact,  govern 
the  minds  of  then:  flocks,  quite  as  much 
as  our  priests.  Not  so:  there  is  a 
great  distinction  between  the  two. 
A  Protestant  clergyman,  if  he  be 
really  a  Protestant,  educates  his  pupil, 
so  far  as  he  can,  to  think  out  the  truth 
for  himself,  that  he  may  stand  upon 
the  same  ground  as  he  does,  but  stand 
by  his  own  strength.  He  is  always 
and  pre-eminently  the  teacher.  The 
Catholic  priest  may  be  a  teacher  also, 
but  he  is  always  something  more,  and 
that  something  more  is,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  predominant  charac- 
teristic—he is  the  ruler.  He  teaches 
that  he  may  rule.  To  him  it  is  not  at 
all  displeasing  that  his  most  intelli- 
gent pupil  should  still  stand  with  one 
hand  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
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priest.    But  this  sabject  wonld  lead 
us  to  endless  coDsiderations. 

There  has  lived— we  say  it  delibe- 
rately— there  has  lived  no  man  to 
whom  Europe  has  been  more  indebted 
than  Martin  Lnther.  Christendom 
gained  mnch  from  him :  he  personally 
was  not  a  gainer.  It  was  a  severe 
task  that  was  imposed  upon  him; 
and  the  issue  of  it  lay  still  in  doubt 
and  darkness.  He  met  with  little 
gratitude  from  men ;  and  forebodings 
of  the  future  sorely  distr^ued  him. 
From  these  last  he  escaped  in  the  rash 
conjecture  that  the  world  Itself  would 
soon  come  to  an  end. 

We  naturally  refer  more  frequently 
to,  and  dwell  longest  upon,  the  early 
career  of  Luther ;  yet  there  is  some- 
thing very  touching  in  the  latter  days 
of  his  life.  How  changed  a  man  we 
have  before  us  I  The  married  man 
and  the  monk  of  Erfurt — set  them 
apart,  and  forget  the  intermediate 
history,  and  hardly  can  yon  credit 
they  were  the  same  person.  Ho  baa 
done  much  for  the  world,  he  has 
gained  little  for  himself;  yon  would 
say  he  would  have  been  a  happier 
man  if  he  had  never  left  the  cloister. 
And  what  is  the  gloomy  foreboding 
that  comes  like  a  cloud  upon  the 
horizon  ?  **  I,  in  my  turn,"  he  says 
in  one  of  his  conversations,  **  am  hos- 
tile to  the  world ;  there  is  nothing  tn 
tfta  vH(i  which  gives  me  anv  pleasure ; 
I  am  utterly  weary  of  lire.    I  pray 


the  Lord  will  come  forthwith  and 
carry  me  hence.  Let  him  oome, 
above  all,  with  bis  Last  Judgment :  I 
will  stretch  out  my  neck,  the  thnnder 
will  burst  forth,  and  I  shall  be  at 
rest."  One  of  his  gnests  observed, 
that  if  the  world  were  to  subsist  for 
another  fifty  years,  a  great  many 
thhDgs  would  happen  whidi  they 
could  not  then  foresee.  "  Pray  God 
it  may  not  exist  so  long,"  cried 
Lnther;  "matters  would  be  even 
worse  than  they  have  been.  Tha^ 
would  rtu  tq>  inflniie  tedt  and  idtUmt 
which  are  at  pruent  hidd&ik  wiUkm 
men^s  hearts  not  yet  mature.  No ;  may 
the  Lord  come  at  once  I  Let  him  cut 
the  whole  matter  ehartwitk  thb  Day  of 
Judgment ;  for  Acre  is  no  amendment 
to  be  expected,'^  * 

What  a  fund  of  reflection  In  the 
last  passage  I  but  we  must  leave  the 
reader  to  enjoy  it  by  himself.  Lnther 
might  Justly  complain  of  the  ingratl- 
tnde  of  the  world.  Rich  men  and 
the  princes  of  the  earth  let  him  taste 
affain  In  Us  old  age  of  the  bitterness 
of  poverty.  When  lie  was  a  boy,  he 
begiged  his  bread:  the  Elector  let  him 
beg  when  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
sometimes  in  vain.  After  his  death, 
his  wife  was  left  to  starve.  Poor 
Lnther  I  wearied  and  sick  at  heart, 
and  fbarAil  of  the  eonseqnenees  of  his 
own  work,  he  finds  bnt  *^  one  conso- 
lation, that  the  Day  of  Judgment  la 
quite  close  at  hand." 


Quoted  from  Micbeuct's  Life  of  Luther,  to  ably  rendered  to  us  by  Mr  Hailitt. 
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TUE   CIRCULATION!  OF  MATTKU. 


That  the  saino  portion  of  Matter 
maif,  ill  the  operatioiu  of  nature,  be  put 
to  various  successive  uses,  living  and 
dead,  has  been  long  familiar  to  the 
popular  mind.  Philosophers  of  almost 
every  age  have  speculated  on  the 
changes  of  matter,  and  poets  have 
found  scope  for  their  imaginations  in 
what  was  at  once  so  interesting  and  so 
indefinite.  It  is  onlj  from  the  results 
of  modern  scientific  investigations, 
however,  that  clear  and  positive  ideas 
have  been  obtained  as  to  the  natnre, 
the  necessity,  and  the  connection  of 
these  changes.  We  now  know,  not 
only  that  Matter  constantly  changes, 
but  that  it  constantly  circulates.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  metamor- 
phoses it  undergoes  are  necessary, 
that  they  take  place  in  a  fixed  and 
prc-detennincd  order,  and  that  they 
are  again  and  again  renewed  in  an 
endlessly  revolving  succession. 

There  is  a  certain  rough  sublimity 
in  the  curious  reasoning  of  Hamlet 
when  he  says — 

"  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was 
buried.  Alexander  retumeth  into  dust : 
tlie  du>t  ii  earth;  of  earth  we  make 
loam  :  and  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  he 
was  converted,  might  Uiey  not  stop  a 
beer-barrel .' 

*  Impcriul  Ca'Aar,  dooil  and  turned  to  clay, 
Mieht  etop  a  hdle  to  keep  the  wind  away. 
U  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  iu 

awe, 
^»huuld  patch  a  wall  tc  expel  the  winter *» 

Haw  :  '  " 

Yet  a  poet  might  make  much  more 
of  the  fact  related  by  Mr  S(inler,  that 
the  priests  at  Leon,  in  Nicaragua, 
sell  the  burial-ground  around  their 
churches  for  the  use  of  their  occupants 
fur  periods  of  from  ten  to  twenty- five 
years,  ^^  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
bones,  with  the  earth  around  them, 
are  removed,  and  sold  to  the  manufac- 
turer? of  nitre.*'  *  To  such  unex- 
pected as  well  as  base  uses  mav  the 
best  and  most  peaceful  of  us  be  here- 
after turned ! 

And  yet,  apart  from  the  refiections 
they  suggest,  there  is  nuthiug  positive 
either  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare  or 


in  the  relation  of  Sqoier  beyond  the 
meagre  fact,  that  what  forma  part  of 
the  living,  cherished,  almost  worship- 
ed frame  to-day,  may  be  employed  ror 
most  vile  purposes  to-morrow.    This 
meagre  truth  formed  the  substance  of 
all  Uie  ancients  knew,  and  of  all  the 
moderns,    even,    till   very  recently, 
could  say  regarding   the   fate   and 
changes  of  the  animal  body,  when 
the  living  spirit  had  left  it.    But  this 
branch  of  natural  knowledge  has  been 
80  wonderfully  illustrated  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  present  and  passing 
generations,  that  we  can  now  liiUow 
the  same  particle  of  matter  through  a 
long  series   of  successive   changes. 
To-day  we  see  it  living  in  the  plant, 
to-morrow  moving    in  the    animal, 
floating  next  in  the  thin  air  or  flowing 
io  the  liquid  stream,  then  resting  for 
a  time  in  the  lifeless  soil,  waiting  to 
commence  a  new  career.    It  may  in- 
terest our  readers  to  learn,  by  a  fami- 
liar exposition,  how  the  material  part 
of  living  things  can  bo  thus  tnoed, 
what  is  the  natnre  of  the  sncoeaaive 
changes  it  undergoes,  by  what  agen- 
cies they  are  brought  about,  and  for 
what  important  ends.  We  aball  begin 
with  the  simple,  and  advance  to  Uie 
more  complicated. 

First.  The  simplest  form  of  the 
circulation  of  matter  is  that  which  is 
presented  by  the  watery  vaponr  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere.  Flroai  this 
vapour  are  condensed  the  dews  and 
rains  which  refresh  the  scorched  plant 
and  fertilise  the  earth.  We  cannot 
estimate  the  depth  of  dew  which  dis- 
tils on  summer  evenings,  and  diaan- 
pears  again  at  early  dawn,  partly 
sucked  in  by  leaf  and  soil,  and  partly 
dispelled  by  the  youngest  sunbeams. 
But  the  rain- fall  in  our  inlands  aver- 
ages about  thirty  inches  in  depth, 
and  in  western  £uropc,  generally,  it  is 
seldom  less  than  twenty  inches;  while 
in  India,  and  even  on  our  own  Cum- 
berland mountains,  a  fall  of  two  hun- 
dred inches  in  a  year  is  not  nnoommon. 
And  yet  if  all  the  watery  vapour 
contained  in  the  air  were  to  fall  at 
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once  :q  the  fonn  of  raio,  it  would  not  etreama,  they  are  carried  back  to  the 

cover  the  whole  earth  to  a  depth  of  eqnator    bj  those    great    sea-rivere 

more  than  five  inches,  according  to  whiclim3^tenonel;  traverse  all  oceans, 

the  estimate  of  Dr  ProuC.    To  replace  and  are  ready  to  rise  again  in  their 

ivhat  falla,  therefore,  tbero  must  bo  a  tam  to  repeat  the  same  revolution. 

coDBlant  re-aacent  of  watery  vapour  How  often,  since  time  began,  may 

into  the  air,  tlie  w&tera  which  cover  the  whole 

The  dew  and  rain  which  fall,  sink,  earth  have  thus  traversed  air  and  sea, 
in  part,  into  the  soil  of  our  cultivated  taking  part  in  the  endleaa  movements 
fields,  and  are  thence  drunk  in  by  the  of  inanimate  nature  I 
roots  of  growing  planlB.  fiat  these  Second.  A  second  and  more  special 
plaDtSfipreadlheirgreenlcavesintotbe  form  of  the  circalatiou  of  matter — . 
air.andfromtbcirDnmberlcssporesare  one  more  esclaalvety  connected  with 
continually  exhaling  this  water  again  the  necessities  and  functions  of  \\.h — 
in  the  state  of  invisible  vapour.  From  is  presented  in  the  history  of  the  car- 
the  leafy  surface  of  a  single  acre  in  bonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere."  This 
crop,  it  is  calculated  that  In  our  Island  gas  is  familiar  to  every  one  as  that 
fromtbree  to  five  miUioDS  of  pounds  of  sparkling  air  which,  rising  in  count- 
water  are  exhaled  in  the  slate  of  less  bubbles,  pves  life  to  ibe  cream- 
vapour  in  a  year,  while,  on  an  average,  ing  tankard,  to  the  tempting  cham- 
not  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  pagne,  and  to  the  more  inooaent 
of  pounds  fall  in  rain.  Whether  the  soda-water.  Of  thia  gas  there  exists 
surplus  thus  evaporated  comes  troni  in  the  atmosphere  ODiy  a  mlunte  pro- 
dews  or  sprbgs,  it  is  plain  that  this  portion,  but  its  presence  is  essentiid 
evaporation  from  the  leaves  of  plants  to  the  constitution  of  our  lur,  and  is 
is  one  of  the  forms  which  the  natural  necessary  to  the  very  exiatenec  of 
circulation  of  water  asaumes.  vegetable  life.    At  the  level  of  the 

Again,  animals  lake  into  their  sto-  sea,  and  at  moderate  elevations,  this 

macha  another  portion  of  the  same  proportion  averages  about  one  gallon 

water,  and,  as  a  necessary  function  in  every  two  thousand  five  hundred 

of  life,  are  continnolly  retnming  it  to  of  air.     When  we  ascend  to  eight  or 

the  air  from  their  lunga  and  their  ten  thousand  feet,  the  quantity  be- 

rceking  hides.    Nearly  two  pounds  a  comes  doubled.     Upon  this  minute 

day  arc  thus  discharged  into  iho  air  proportion,  as  we  have  said,  allvege- 

by  a  full-grown  man.    This  Is  an-  table  existence  depends, 

other  form  ofwaterycirculation.    The  This  dependence  appears  more  re - 

rains  and  dews  deacend  to  the  earth,  raarkable,  however,  the  more  precise 

and  (here  enter  into  the  roots  of  plants  our  ideas  are  of  the  absolnte  i^unntity 

or  tbe  stomachs  of  animals,  and  are  of  this  sobetance  which  the  entire  ait 

forthwith,  from  the  leaves  of  the  one  contains.    The  whole  weight  of  the 

and  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  which 

other,  retamed  to  the  air  in  the  form  presses  on  a  square  inch  of  the  earth's 

of  iuvisiblo  vapour.  surface,   weighs    less    than    seventy 

But,    besides    these    physiological  grains,  and  the  carbon  it  coutains 

formBofcireulation, which  aredcpcnd-  less  than  twenty  grains  ;  and  it  has 

cut  oa  the  functions  of  life,  water  cir-  been  calculated  that,  were  tbe  whole 

culales  still  more  abundantly  between  anrfsce  of  the  earth   dry  land  and 

earth  and  air  from    the  agency  of  under  cultivation,  crops  sucb  as  wo 

purely  physical  causes.      From  the  ordinarily  raise  would  extract  and  fix 

surface  of  the  hot  sea,  in  equatorial  the  whole  of  this  carbon  in  the  form  or 

regions,  streams  of  vapour  are  con-  vegetable  matter  in  the  short  space  of 

tinually  mounting  upwards  with  the  fourteen  years.f     But  this  is  pre- 

currcuts  of  ascending  air,  and  with  rented  by  the  constant  restoration  of 

them  travelnorthandsonth,  tUicolder  carbouic  acid  to  the  air,  and  chiefly 

climatesprecipitate  them  in  dew,  rain,  through  the  repeated  circulation  m 

or  snow.    Relnmod  to  tbe  aretic  or  the  same  qnaotity  of  matter, 

temperate    seas   by    many    runuiug  The  tree^  of  the  forest  yearly  shed 

?.  ass. 
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their  leaves,  and  these  leaves,  throngh 
the  iDflaence  of  the  weather,  decay 
and  disappear,  restoring  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
a  portion  of  tho  same  carbon  which 
the  living  leaves  had  prcvionslj  ex- 
tracted from  it,  during  the  period  of 
growth.  The  yearly  ripening  herbage, 
and  every  plant  that  naturally  withers 
on  plain  and  bill — the  grass  of  the 
burning  prairie,  and  the  timber  of  in- 
flamed forests,  with  all  that  man  con- 
sumes for  fuel  and  other  uses ; — every 
form  of  vegetable  matter,  in  short, 
returns  more  or  less  quickly  to  the 
state  of  carbonic  acid,  and  disappears 
in  the  invisible  air.  Thus,  what  is 
yearly  removed  by  living  plants,  is 
so  far  restored  again  by  those  which 
naturally  perish,  or  arc  destroyed  by 
the  intervention  of  man. 

But  man  himself,  and  other  animals, 
assist  in  the  same  conversion.  They 
consume  vegetable  food  with  the  same 
final  result  as  when  it  perishes  by  ac- 
tual decay,  or  is  destroyed  by  the 
agency  of  fire.    It  is  conveyed  into 

Takes  in 


the  stomach  in  the  form  in  which  the 
plant  yields  it;  it  la  breathed  onl 
again,  from  the  lungs  and  the  skio,  In 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
We  can  follow  ont  this  operatiooi 
however,  more  closely,  and  it  will  be 
both  interesting  and  instmctive  to 
do  so. 

The  leaf  of  the  living  plant  sucks 
In  carbonic  add  from  the  air,  and 
gives  off  the  oxygen  contained  in  thie 
gas.  It  retains  only  the  carbon.  The 
roots  drink  in  water  from  the  aoilt 
and  out  of  this  carbon  and  water  the 
plant  forms  starch,  sugar,  fat,  and 
other  substances.  The  animal  hitro- 
duces  this  starch,  sugar,  or  fat  into 
its  stomach,  and  draws  hi  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere  by  its  longs; 
and  with  these  materiala  it  nndoes 
the  previous  labours  of  the  living 
plant,  delivering  back  again,  fh>m  the 
lungs  and  the  skin,  both  the  starch 
and  the  oxygen  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  water.  The  procesa 
is  clearly  represented  in  the  foUowlDg 
scheme : — 

Produces 

I  Oxygen  from  its  leares; 
i^archy  d'c.f  in  its  solid  substance. 


The  Plant  ^  Carbonic  aeid  by  its  lea  yes; 

'  \  WaUr  by  its  roots. 

The  Animal  I  ^^^^ch  and  fat  into  the  stomach;  J  Carlxmie  add  and  traier  from  the 

'  I  Oxygen  into  the  lungs.  {     skin  and  the  lungs. 


Tho  circle  begins  with  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  and  ends  with  tho  same 
substances.  The  same  material — the 
same  carbon,  for  example — circulates 
over  and  over  again,  now  floating  in 
the  invisible  air,  now  forming  the 
substance  of  the  growing  plant,  now 
of  the  moving  animal,  and  now  again 
dissolving  into  the  air,  ready  to  begin 
anew  tho  same  endless  revolution. 
It  forms  part  of  a  vegetable  to-day — 
it  may  be  built  into  the  body  of  a 
man  to-morrow;  and,  a  week  hence, 
it  may  have  passed  through  another 
plant  into  another  animal.  AVhat  is 
mine  this  week  is  yours  the  next. 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  private  property 
in  ever-moving  matter. 

Yet  all  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 
removed  from  the  air  by  the  agency 
of  plants  is  not  immediately  restored 
by  the  circulation  above  described — 
a  larger  wheel  revolves  to  make  up 
the  deficiency. 

It  has  been  shown  that  when  plants 
die  and  decay,  are  burned  in  the  air, 


or  are  eaten  by  animals,  the  carbon 
they  contain  is  delivered  back  again 
to  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid;  but  all  the  plants  pro- 
duced yearly  over  the  whole  earth  are 
not  so  resolved  into  gaseons  substances 
in  any  given  time.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  some  portions  of  vegetable 
matter  escape  for  a  time  this  total 
destruction,  and  are  buried  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  solid  form  for  an  inde- 
finite period.  AVith  such  compara- 
tively indestructible  forms  of  vegetable 
matter  we  aro  familiar  in  the  peat- 
bogs of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  some- 
times from  50  to  100  feet  deep,  and  In 
the  submarine  forests  which  are  seen 
on  so  many  parts  of  our  insular  coasts. 
What  is  thus  collected  and  gradually 
buried  would  necessarily  cause  a  con- 
stant diminution  in  the  small  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air, 
were  there  no  natural  means  in  ope- 
ration for  making  upthe  deficiency. 
Nor  is  this  all.    Within  the  bosom 
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of  the  great  seas  tiny  insects  are  at 
work,  upon  which  nature  has  imposed, 
in  addition  to  the  quest  for  food  and 
the  care  for  their  offspriog,  the  per- 
petual labour  of  building  new  honses. 
For  defence  as  well  as  for  shelter,  the 
shell- fish  toils  continually,  repairing, 
enlarging,  and  renewing  his  own 
dwelling-place ;  and,  dying  at  last,  he 
leaves  it  as  a  contribution  to  the 
growing  thickness  of  shelly  limestone. 
For  thousands  of  miles,  in  more 
southern  seas,  still  humbler  insects 
erect  their  massive  coral  walls,  which, 
now  skirting  long  coast-lines,  and 
now  encircling  solitary  islands,  bid 
defiance  to  the  angriest  waters ;  and, 
as  they  die,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, they  leave,  in  rocky  beds  of 
coralline  limestone,  an  imperishable 
memorial  of  their  exhaustless  labonrs. 
These  rocks  contain,  chained  down  in 
a  seemiugly  everlasting  imprisonment, 
two -fifths  of  their  weight  of  carbonic 
acid.  This  has  been  derived  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  atmo« 
sphere,  and  thus  the  sea  mnst  ever  be 
drinking  in  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 
The  labours  of  marine  animals,  there- 
fore, like  the  burying  of  vegetable 
matter,  should  cause  a  yearly  dimina- 
tion  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  this 
gas  contained  in  the  atmosphere, 
were  no  other  natural  operation  to 
compensate  for  the  constant  removal. 
But  the  earth  herself  breathes  for 
this  purpose.  From  cracks  and  fis- 
sures in  the  crust,  which  occur  in  vast 
numbers  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
carbonic  acid  gas  issues  in  large  qaan- 
tiiies,  and  daily  mingles  itself  with 
the  ambient  air.  It  sparkles  in  the 
springs  of  Carlsbad,  mahes  as  from 
subterranean  bellows  on  the  table- 
land of  Faderbom;  chinks  in  the 
pockets  of  the  Prince  of  Kasaan; 
a:<tonishes  innocent  travellers  in  the 
(irotto  del  Cane ;  interests  the  chemi- 
cal geologist  in  the  caves  of  PvrmoDt; 
and  is  terrible  to  man  and  Beast  In 
the  fatal  ''Valley  of  Death**  tlie 
most  wonderful  of  the  wonden  of 
Java.  And  besides.  It  donbtleiS 
issues  still  more  abundantly  from  the 
unknown  bottom  of  the  expanded 
n  ators  which  occupy  so  larse  a  pro- 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
From  the«e  many  sonrces,  coDtinaallj 
flowing  into  the  air  or  rising  Into  the 
sva,  carbonic  add  U  daily  supplied  io 


place  of  that  which  is  dall  v  withdrawn, 
to  be  buried  in  the  solid  cmst.  Did 
we  know  after  what  lapse  of  time  the 
earth  would  agahi  breathe  out  what 
is  thus  daily  entombed,  we  should  be 
able  to  express  in  words  how  long 
this  slowly  revolving  secular  whed 
reqnhres  fully  to  pemrm  one  of  its 
immense  gyrations. 

Thus,  like  the  watery  vapour  of  the 
atmosphere,  its  carbonic  acid  alao  is 
continually  circulating.  While  that 
which  floats  in  the  ahr,  dnring  one  ge- 
neration, circles  many  times,  it  may 
be,  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  plant, 
from  the  plant  to  the  animal,  and  from 
the  animal  to  the  ahr  again — never 
really  the  property  of  any,  and  never 
lingering  long  in  one  stay— the  whole 
created  carbon  is  slowly  moving  In 
a  greater  drcle  between  earth  and 
air.  It  rises  from  the  earth  at  one 
end  of  the  curve  in  the  state  of  an 
elastic  gaa,  it  amuses  itself  by  the 
way  in  assuming  for  brief  intenrala 
many  sncceaslve  varieties  of  plant- 
form  and  animal-form,  till  it  Is  nnaUy 
buried  in  the  earth  again,  at  the  othor 
end  of  the  curve.  In  the  state  of  solid 
limestone  and  ibssil  plants. 

Third.  But  we  advance  to  a  cir- 
culation a  little  more  complicated  in 
its  character,  but  If  possible  more  In- 
teresting, beeanse  still  more  cloeelr 
connected  with  our  own  history,  both 
physiolc^gical  and  domestic. 

If  a  portion  of  wheatcn  flour  be 
made  Into  dough,  jmd  this  dough  be 
washed  with  water  upon  a  aieve,  aa 
long  as  the  water  passes  thronsh 
milky,  there  will  remain  npon  toe 
sieve  a  tenaclooa  adhesive  anbatanoe 
like  bird-lime,  whkb  la  known  by  the 
name  of  ginten.  If  the  milky  water 
be  allowed  to  settle,  a  white  powder 
collecta  at  the  bottom,  whkh  la  oom- 
mon  wheaten  starch.  Thus  the  flov 
of  wheal  Is  aeimrated  by  water  huto, 
and  therefore  contalna,  two  veiT  dif- 
ferent anbatances— itarch  and  i^aten. 

In  this  respect  it  la  the  type  of  all 
other  vefletable  prodoctioiia.  Tbev 
all  contaui  aa  thehr. principal  conatf- 
toenta  two  daaaea  of  snbatancea,  whidi 
are  represented  raapectiveiy  bT  the 
starch  and  the  glaten  of  wheat.  Whit 
becomes  of  the  atarch  of  plaoti  when 
coninmed  by  animals  we  have  tlreadlf 
seen;  we  are  now  to  follow  the  chaifea 
of  which  their  glaten  la  the  nljeot 
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Glaten  is  distiognished  from  starch 
and  fat  by  containing  nitrogen.  This 
nitrogen  is  the  kind  of  air  which,  along 
with  oxygen,  forms  the  main  balk  of 
the  atmosphere.*  It  exists  also  in 
ammonia — the  well-known  sabstance 
which  gives  their  pungent  odour  to  the 
liquid  hartshorn  and  smelling-salts  of 
the  shops— and  in  aquafortis,  distin- 
guished among  chemists  by  the  name 
of  nitric  acid.  These  two  compound 
substances,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid, 
exist-  in  the  soil,  and  from  the  soil 
are  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
In  the  interior  of  the  plant  new 
chemical  changes  take  place,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  nitrogen  brought  in  by 
these  substances,  gluten  is  formed. 
Many  intermediate  changes  take 
place  in  the  vegetdblc  sap  which  we 
do  not  as  yet  understand,  but  we 
know  that  what  was  ammonia  and 
nitric  acid  in  the  soil  becomes  after 
these  changes  finally  transformed  into 
gluten  witliin  the  plant. 

And  now  we  must  understand 
another  chemical  analogy  before  we 
can  follow  these  compounds  of  nitro- 
gen in  their  further  changes.  If  wo 
take  a  piece  of  the  flesh  of  any  animal, 
and  wash  it  with  water  till  all  the  blood 
is  removed,  we  obtain  a  white  fibrous 
mass,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
fat  with  a  substance  to  which  che- 
mists give  the  name  o{  fibrin.  The 
white  of  egg  is  familiar  to  every  one ; 
it  is  known  among  chemists  by  the 
name  of  albumen.  Now,  in  the 
blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body 
there  exists  a  large  proportion  of  al- 
bumen, and  though  so  unlike  in  ap- 
pearance, the  albumen  and  the  fibrin 
of  animals  resemble  each  other  very 
closely  in  composition.  Both  of  them 
contain  nitrogen  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  proportion,  and  in  the  ani- 
mal body  the  one  is  capable  of  being 
converted  into  the  other.  Leaving 
their  bones  out  of  view,  therefore,  we 
may  say  generally  that  animals  con- 
tain, as  their  principal  constituents, 
two  classes  of  substances,  represented 
respectively  by  their  fibrin  and  their 
fat. 

Now  the  gluten  of  plants  is  as 


closely  related  to  the  fibrin  and  albn* 
men  of  animals  at  the  two  Utter 
substances  are  to  each  other.  AH 
contain  nitrogen  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion,  and  they  possess  certain 
properties  in  common,  which  it  is  an* 
necessary  here  to  specify :  for  our 
present  purpose,  indeed,  we  may  ooq- 
sider  them  as  identical.  When  the 
animal  consumes  vegetable  food,  there- 
fore, it  introduces  into  its  stomach  the 
very  substance  of  its  mnscles  and 
blood,  the  ready- formed  materials  oat 
of  which  its  several  parts  are  to  be 
built  up.  It  does,  in  fact,  so  build  np 
and  renew  its  several  parts  by  means 
of  the  vegetable  snbstance — the  gin- 
ten  of  the  plant  is  transformed  into 
the  flesh  of  the  living  animal. 

But,  having  attained  to  this  most 
perfect  form,  the  restless  elements 
soon  grow  weary  of  their  new  dignity. 
Not  only  is  the  living  body  in  con- 
stant movement  as  a  whole,  bat  all 
its  parts,  even  the  minutest,  are  in 
perpetual  motion.  Were  oar  eyes 
keen  enough,  we  might  see  eyerj 
particle  which  forms  the  substance  of 
the  fingers  which  hold  our  pen  shaken 
loose  and  really  separated  from  each 
other.  All  are  on  the  move,  like 
Yankee  ofiicials  when  a  new  President 
enters  the  AVhite  House — some  jnst 
arriving  with  all  their  traps,  and  fit- 
ting themselves  into  their  new  sta- 
tions, some  packing  up  bag  and 
baggage,  ready  for  a  start,  and  some^ 
already  on  the  march,  disappearing  in 
the  distance.  Or  they  are  like  the 
population  of  a  great  city,  moying  to 
and  fro,  coming  and  going  continnuly, 
weeded  ont  and  removed,  hour  1^ 
hour,  yet  as  unceasingly  kept  np  in 
numbers  by  new  incomers ;  changing 
from  day  to  day  so  insensibly  as  to 
escape  observation,  yet  so  e\idently 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
scarcely  a  known  face  will  be  dis* 
covered  amongcongregated  thousands. 
And  so  rapid  is  the  tear  and  wear  of  the 
animal  machine,  to  change  our  figure, 
that  the  repairs  which  are  constantly 
called  for  are  said  to  renovate  the  whiole 
framework  in  a  single  month.  Every 
wheel  in  that  short  space  is  renewed, 


*  Dry  atmoBpheric  air  contains  about  21  of  oxygen  and  79  of  nitrogen  in  every 
100  gallons.  Mixed  with  these  also  is  the  minute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  already 
spoken  of. 
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new  materials  are  brought  in  for  tbe  mssde,  for  exiMiple,  ooinbiiieB  with 

purpose,    and    the  old    are    thrown  ox^gco,  and,  after  Hveral  Intermediate 

away  and    rejected.      Scarcelj  baa  tranafonntlons,  which  we  paaa  over, 

the  gluten   of  the  plant  been  fitted  la  trsnaformed  into  a  anbatance  called 

into  Ita    place  in    the   mnscle,    the  nrea,  whiiA  paaus   awsy  in  liqnld. 

skin,  OT  the  hair  of  the  animal,  bnt  Thia  nrea  retamt  to  the  soil,  nam 

it  begins  to  be  dissolved  out  agalir —  which  tbe  Dttrojicen  it  contains  origi- 

to  be  decomposed  atui  rpmoved  from  nally  <-!ir:i'                                ^radoally 

tbe  body.      Reatleasncss    i'^  Ihnx   in-     convericil    i.i.i     ■.■m .i    \u\\\   nitric 

berent   in  the  very  matter  of  which  acid — the  tiiij^iauiva  ututii  ilie  plant- 

we  are  formed.    Can  it  be  that  this  roots  originally  took  op,  and  which 

internal  change  of  mniicr  goes  on  are  ready  again  to  enter  into  new 

more  rapidly  among   sump    nations  roots,  and  thua  to  re-commence  the 

than    among    othew  —  among     the  same  ronnd  of  change. 

French,  for  example,  thin  amoog  the  Bnt  tbe  animal  does  not  extract 

Dntch— and  that  their  cnmpanitive  and  work  np  all  the  ginteii  of  ila 

external    and    national    restlessness  vegetable  food;  a  part  of  it  escapes 

may  thns  be  acconnti.'il  for  ?    Or  ia  it  digestion,  and  is  rejected  in  the  animal 

possible  that  this  niire,isinR  pntting  droppings.    This   mingles  with   the 

down  and  building  up  nithin,  can  be  soil,andtherc,like  the  nrea,  ischanged 

the  origin  of  tbe  mani^  for  brick  and  Into  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.    The 

mortar  which  aeeme  i.'r>nstit\itionaIlj'  same  happens  to  the  gloten  of  vege- 

to  beset  some  indiviihinls  of  our  own  tables  which  die  and  undergo  direct 

race  and  nation?    Is  it  only  the  evi-  natural  decay  in  the  air  or  in  the  soil, 

dence  of  an  innate  idc^i^a  kind  of  Animal   bodies  themselves  die  also, 

faint  reflection  of  someHiirtgfelt  with-  and,  like  the  vegetable  gluten,  pass 

in — an  nnceaaing  impulse,  of  wViich  throngh    those    successive    changes, 

no  intelligible  acconiit  fnn  Xm  given?  which  we  call  pnlr«faclion  and  decay. 

We  may  clear  np  miinv  things  by  onr  As  the  resnlt  of  these  changes,  the 

scientilic  inveBtigatii>iii>,  lint  we  re-  nttrogea  they  contain  is  again  made 

main  a  bnndle  of  mv^tcries  after  oil.  to  assume  the  form  in  which  plants 

Wo  have  already  seen  tbnt   the  are  able  to  take  np  and  to  convert  It 

animal  absorbs  0X3';;eTi  from  the  air  into  theirownsnbstnnce.    Tbns,  after 

by  itslnngs,  and  that  one  purpose  for  various  turns  of  the  wheel,  alt  that 

which  that  is  done  is  lo  convert  tbe  entered  the  plant  in  the  form  of  am- 

carbon  of  a  certain   part  of  its  food  monla,  nitric  acid,  and  similar  avail- 

into  carbonic  acid.     Another  portion  able  compounds,  retnms  again  to  the 

of  the  oxygen  is  built  into  tbe  sub-  soil  in  one  or  other  of  tbe  same  states. 

stance  of  the  body  Itielf,  since  analysis  Some  of  the  matter  revolves  a  time  or 

has  shown  that  the  glnten  of  the  ve-  two  less — returning  at  once  from  the 

gclable  food  combines  will]  a  certain  plant    to]  the   soil  nithoat    passing 

proportion  of  oxygen    before   it   is  throngli  the  animal  at  all,  or  at  once 

transformed  into  tl:ie  solid  tissues  of  from  the  mnscle  to  the  soil  witbont 

the  body.     Bot  a  lur^-er  finanlity  of  nndergoing  the  ordeal  of  the  kidneys, 

the   inhaled   oxygen   k   employed  in  Bnt   whether   it  mns   one,    two,    OT 

dissolving  out  and  rcmiiving  the  waste,  three  heats,  all  arrivcs,Booner  or  later, 

and  now   worthies*,   matter  of  tbe  at  the  same  goal,  ready  to  start  again 

moscies  and  other  li??oes.     It  is,  in  on  the  same  race.    A  tiird's-eye  view 

fact,   the  agent  through   which  the  of  this  circnlation  is  presented  in  the 

change  of  matter  is  cITected.    The  following  scheme: — 

Taken  in  b;  ProdDcail 

T„.  p..„,     .  j  *7~  •■'  ""«•  ""'  <"' )  r.i.,.» 

{  a.  Qluwn  into  the  Blomari,  osr-  j  u„„,.  .„  ■  „,l  „  ,!„,.„ 

THEAa,-*L       J      "^^  br  the  l«ng..  ^      '  ]  Mn.c).  aud  oth.r  tm«... 
iHE  nniBAL,     .  j^    The  muscle,  &0.,  wilh  oxjsea  j  Urea,  to,,  in  the  liquid  CX- 

(      from  the  lungs.  \      crotiaaa                                 , 
T.—  B«,.             !  Urea,  and  other  animal  excre-  j  »__„„;.  ,„j  „;i,;-  ,,ij 
The  Soil,    .     .j      HoIib;  d«ad  auimaUaudphmts,  j  ^°"'"'*  """^  "'"'*  "'^-       J 
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Thus  we  end  where  we  began — the 
soil,  the  plant,  and  the  animal  being 
involved  in  one  never-ceasing,  mutu- 
ally-dependant  revelation.  We  need 
scarcely  concern  ourselves,  therefore, 
for  the  destiny  of  the  organic  part — 
the  tissues  and  blood  of  our  bodies. 
Its  fate  is  decided  b^  fixed  and  un- 
erring laws.  When  it  has  served  our 
purpose,  new  and  immediate  uses 
await  it.  We  attempt  in  vain  to  de- 
tain it  from  pre-determined  labours,  or, 
by  the  arts  of  the  embalmer,  to  compel 
it  to  perpetuate  a  loved  or  honoured 
form.  No  need  to  wait,  as  in  Ham- 
let's supposition,  for  the  body  to 
crumble  into  dust.  The  fluids  and 
tissues  decompose  rapidly,  and  are 
dissipated,  so  that  what  is  now  part 
of  the  body  of  a  Cajsar  or  a  Venus, 
may  literally  within  a  week  become 
part  of  a  turnip  or  of  a  potato. 

Even  here,  also,  or  in  respect  to  this 
form  of  matter,  we  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  a  still  wider  circle.  AVhile 
the  same  portion  of  matter,  on  the 
whole,  goes  round  aud  rouud,  as  we 
have  described,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
ammonia  rises  in  vapour  and  escapes 
into  the  air.  This  the  rains  of  hea- 
ven bring  back  again,  and  thus  restore 
it  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  wants  of  vege- 
table life.  But  these  very  rains  also 
wash  down  a  portion  of  it  directly 
into  tbe  sea,  and,  through  the  rivers, 
sweep  it  from  the  land-  Yearly,  also, 
a  part  of  the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid 
is  by  natural  operations  resolved  into 
elementary  nitrogen,  and  is  thus  lost 
to  living  plants.  To  make  up  for  this 
waste,  nitric  acid  is  continually  formed 
in  the  air  in  minute  quantity.*  Ammo- 
nia also  is  given  off  into  the  atmos- 
phere from  all  living  volcanoes ;  and 
both  of  these  substances  the  rain  dis- 
solves and  carries  earthward,  so  that 
the  failing  supplies  of  nitrogen,  in  an 
available  form  of  combination,  are 
continually  kept  up.  Thus,  from  the 
great  atmospheric  reservoir  a  small 
stream  of  nitrogen  flows  down  yearlv 
to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  nitric  acidf, 
while  a  small  stream  returns  again 
yearly  to  the  air  in  the  form  of  ele- 
mentary gas,  after  having  probably 
many  times  gone  through  the  cycle  of 
changes  in  which  gluten   and  fibrin 


take  a  part.  Within  what  conceiv- 
able time  could  the  nitrogen  of  the 
whole  atmosphere  take  part  in  this 
slow  circulation? 

Fourth.  But  we  mnst  trace  the  re- 
volutions through  which  the  dost  also, 
or  earthy  part  of  the  animal,  passes. 

When  a  portion  of  a  plant  la  burned 
in  the  air,  the  organic  or  combustible 
part  is  dissipated  and  disappears,  but 
a  small  quantity  of  ash  or  mineral 
matter  remains  behind.  The  wood- 
ash  left  when  trees  are  homed  is  a 
familiar  example  of  this.  In  like 
manner,  when  almost  any  part  of  an 
animal  is  burned  in  the  air,  a  portion 
of  ash  remains  unconsnmed.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  a  portion  of  soil, 
treated  in  a  similar  way,  leaves  an 
abundant  residue  of  earthy  matter 
nndissipated  by  the  fire. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  combnstible 
part  of  the  plant,  which  is  made  np 
of  nitrogen,  carbon,  aud  the  elements 
of  water,  differences  of  opinion  are 
possible  as  to  whether  the  raw  male- 
rials  for  building  it  up  are  derived 
from  the  soil  or  from  the  air ;  bat  in 
regard  to  the  mineral  or  combustilde 
part  of  the  plant  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  Mineral  matter  does 
not  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and ' 
therefore  the  plant  must  derive  all 
it  contains  of  this  kind  of  matter 
from  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  And 
again,  as  all  which  the  animal  body 
contains  is  derived  either  dlrectW 
or  Indirectly  from  vegetable  food, 
the  mineral  matter  or  ash  it  leaves 
when  burned  mnst  have  come  to 
it  from  the  soil  through  the  plant. 
And  as,  further,  when  the  animal 
dies,  its  body  is  sooner  or  later  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  we  have  again 
another  complete  cycle,  in  which  the 
earthy  matter  of  living  things  is  the 
ever-moving  body.  It  ascends  from 
the  soil  into  the  substance  of  the 
plant,  thence  into  the  snbstance  of  the 
animal,  and  thence  descends  again 
into  the  mother  earth,  to  begin,  as  in 
our  other  examples,  a  new  and  similar  • 
career.  But  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  this  mmeral  or  earthy 
matter  will  make  our  acquaintance 
with  this  cycle  still  more  interesting 
and  instructive. 


*  By  the  anion  of  its  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  throngh  the  agency  chiefly  of  electric 
currents,  which  are  continually  passing  through  the  air. 
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It  is  not  any  kind  of  earthy  matter 
iodifferentlj  which  the  plant-root 
sucks  up  and  builds  into  the  substance 
of  Its  growing  stem  and  leaves.  It 
selects,  as  it  were,  only  the  rarer  and 
more  precious  materiads  of  which  the 
soil  consists,  and  from  among  these 
only  such  as  water  can  more  or  Jess 
readily  dissolve.  Phosphoric  add^* 
lime,  magnesia,  and  certain  kinds  of 
saline  matter,  of  which  we  may  take 
common  salt  as  the  representative, 
are  the  most  important  of  these  sub- 
stances. Generally  speaking,  these 
exist  but  sparingly  in  the  soil,  and 
the  productiveness  of  a  tract  of  land, 
in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  their  pre- 
sence, is  kept  up  only,  as  in  the  case 
of  ammonia  and  nitric  add,  by  the 
natural  maintenance  of  a  constant 
circulation  of  the  same  quantity  of 
matter. 

In  natural  forests,  where  the  leaves 
are  annually  shed  and  the  trees  pe- 
riodically die,  the  mineral  matter 
quits  the  soil  for  the  plant,  and  again, 
iu  the  decaying  plant,  returns  to  the 
soil,  thus  making  but  a  short  stage 
cp  and  down  from  earth  to  plants  and 
from  plant  back  to  the  earth  again. 
And  it  is  so  also  in  natural  meadows, 
where  yearly  in  autumn  the  grass 
ripens,  withers,  and  returns  its  mineral 
matter  to  the  soil,  and  yearly  again 
iu  spring  the  young  herbage  springs 
up  aud  feeds  on  the  relics  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  But  it  is  different  when 
the  vegetable  produce  is  consumed  bv 
animal:^.  It  then  enters  into  their 
stomachs,  is  dissolved  or  digested,  aud 
its  several  parts  taken  up  by  vessels 


provided  for  the  purpose,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  parts  of  the  body  where 
their  servioes  are  required.  Hie  saline 
matter  we  need  not  at  present  follow 
further  than  the  blood  and  the  tissues. 
The  phosphoric  add  and  the  lime — 
in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime^are 
chiefly  deposited  in  the  bones. 

The  importance  of  this  phosphate 
of  lime  to  the  animal  economy  will  be 
apparent,  when  we  mention  that  ordi- 
narily diy  bones  leave,  on  boming, 
half  thehr  weight  of  a  white  ash,  which 
consbts  for  the  most  part  of  phosphate 
of  lime. 

But,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
all  the  parts  of  the  body,  even  the 
most  solid,  are  in  a  constant  course 
of  renewal.  To  this  law  of  change 
the  bones  are  subject  equally  with 
the  soft  parts,  and  the  phosphoric  * 
add  carried  in  to-day  is  in  a  few  dara 
carried  out  again,  mixed  np  with  the 
other  refuse  and  excretions  of  tiM 
body;  and  finally  the  body  itself 
dies,  and  all  its  material  parts  are  at 
once  returned  to  the  earth  from  whiek 
it  came.  There  they  ondergo,  through 
the  agency  of  the  air,  a  eompMa 
breaking-np  or  decomposition,  by 
which  their  mineral  matter  is  affaln 
brought  into  a  condition  in  which  it 
can  enter  usefully  into  the  roots  of 
new  plants.  There  are  other  minn- 
tie  in  reference  to  the  revolution  of 
this  mineral  matter  which  are  full  of 
interest,  but  we  will  not  try  the 
patience  of  our  readers  by  insisting 
upon  them  in  this  plaoe.  The  genenu 
changes  we  have  indicated  are  repre- 
sented briefly  a^  follows : — 


The  Plixt, 
The  Ammal, 
TiiL  Soil, 


I  Phosphoric  moid,  lime,  eoouaoa 
(     and  othf  r  salts,  from  the  iolL 

a.  Parts  of  plants. 

i  6.  The  boot  and  tiMuet,  wilh 
(     oxygen  from  the  longs. 
\  Excretions  of  animals,  dead  aai- 
\     mals  and  plants. 


J 


I  Perlbetsahslanee  of  plants. 

)  Pcrfbet  bent,  blood,  and 
r     Umiis. 

Phosphatoo  and  other  sidts 
hi  the  exorstioBS. 

Phoi^orie  add.  lime*  dte* 
I     fte. 


It  may  be  that  a  careful  hnster  idence  teaches  natliat  the  earth  Is  Mt 

after  human  earth  might  scrape  to-  the  kind  of  atolf  that  day  la  nuida  of, 

gether  as  much  as  would  "  stop  a  hole  and  that  aoch  vile  oaes  are,  after  all, 

to  keep  the  wind  away.**    But  our  only  imaghiaiy  alights  to  whUh  ov 


«  The  whiu  smoke  or  fhmes  whieh  rist  into  the  air  when  a  lodlhr  match  is  kfaidM 
coujii«t  of  pboephoric  acid.  The  matdi  Is  tipped  with  a  moffstl  of  phosphotis,  whish 
is  btf  i  on  fire  by  nibbing,  and,  as  it  bmi,  Is  oesvtffted  late  fhosphoric  aM.  Whsa 
tills  acid  unites  with  lime,  it  forma  phsaphate  of  lime. 
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cherished  ashes  can  never  be  subjected. 
They  have  auother  appointed  use,  from 
which,  treat  them  as  we  may,  they 
cannot  long  be  kept.  The  plant  is  won- 
derfully framed,  so  as  not  to  f?row  with- 
out the  phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  which 
it  is  bound  to  gather  np  and  snpply 
to  the  growing  animal.  And  the  soil 
is  so  poorly  provided  with  these  and 
other  necessary  substances,  that  plant 
and  animal  are  both  ordained  to  re- 
turn without  fail  their  borrowed  mate- 
rials to  mother  earth  when  the  term  of 
life  has  come.  Thns  a  constant  circu- 
lation of  the  same  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  mineral  matter  is  secured, 
and  a  (futy  is  laid  upon  each  particle 
zealously  to  prepare  for  a  new  ser\'icc, 
as  soon  as  each  earlier  commission  is 
performed.  As  wo  have  no  property  in, 
^  so  we  ought  to  have  no  foolish  atfec- 
tion  or  reverence  for  dead  ashes ;  and 
certainly  we  ought  to  have  no  fear 
that  they  can  ever  long  be  withheld 
fVom  connecting  themselves,  in  some 
form  or  other,  with  new  phases  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life. 

There  remains  but  one  observation 
to  complctethe  history  of  thesechanges 
of  mineral  matter.  Xotwithstanding 
the  constant  return  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal to  the  parent  earth,  rains  and 
rivers  dailv  remove  from  the  soil  a 
portion  of  the  soluble  mineral  mate- 
rials we  have  spoken  of  as  so  essential 
to  the  permanence  of  vegetable  and 
animal  forms,  and  transport  them  to 
the  sea.  But  for  this  contingency  also 
there  is  a  provision.  The  solid  rocks, 
which  fonn  the  crust  of  the  earth,  cx)n- 
tain  them  all  in  minute  proportion. 
As  these  rocks  crumble  an«l  mingle 
with  the  soil,  they  yield  constaut 
small  supplies,  which  the  springs  that 
come  from  above  or  beneath  dissolve 
and  tliffiise  wherever  they  go.  Thus, 
in  many  localities,  a  moderate  supply 
is  day  by  day  brought  to  the  surface, 
to  replace  that  which,  by  natural 
causes,  is  constantly  removed.  And 
the  great  sea  helps  in  this  work  of 
renovation.  It  heaves  its  h>ftv  waves 
mto  the  air,  and  breaks  in  foam,  that 
the  rough  wind  may  take  np  and  bear 
back  again  to  the  land  a  portion  of 
the  salty  spoils  with  which  the  rivers 
are  ever  enriching  it. 

Thus  all  the  varieties  of  matter 
which  are  essential  to  the  existence 
of  animal  and  vegetable  forms  are  in 


a  constant  state  of  drcnUtioD.  Each 
has  its  appointed  round  of  dnty,  »t 
one  point  or  other  of  which  it  is  sure 
to  be  always  found.  And  while  the 
motions  of  all  the  wheels  are  pre* 
scribed,  and  a  restless  activity  im- 
posed on  every  particle  of  matter,  all 
contingencies  are  guarded  against 
which  might  interfere  with  the  one 
simple  design. 

How  profound,  yet  how  interesting 
and  intelligible,  is  all  this!  how  in* 
stmctive  the  lessons  it  reads  ns  I 

Consider,  for  instance,  on  how  small 
a  quantity  of  matter  ail  life  depends. 
Over  and  over  again,  as  the  modeller 
fashions  his  clay,  are  plant  and  ani- 
mal formed  out  of  the  same  material. 
Over  and  over  again  is  it  transformed 
in  the  earth  and  in  the  air,  when 
liberated  for  a  time  from  the  domain 
and  dominion  of  life.  In  the  face  of 
this  clear  knowledge,  how  nntme  to 
nature,  how  irrational,  how  mislead- 
ing are  the  views  which  many  con- 
scientious divines  have  promulgated 
with  regard  to  the  resurrection  of 
man.  As  if  the  same  matter  which 
forms  onr  body,  when  we  are  laid  in 
the  grave,  and  which,  after  a  brief  re- 
sidence there,  makes  its  way,  through 
some  nutritive  plant,  into  the  body  of 
another  man,  and  forms  part  of  his 
body  still  when  he  is  buried — as  if 
this  matter,  which  is  neither  his  nor 
mine,  has  already  *^  been  slave  to 
thousands,*'  and  may  be  boned  with 
ten  thousand  bodies  more,  before  the 
resurrection  comes — as  if  this  matter 
were  meant  to  form  the  clothing  of 
the  disembodied  spirit,  when,  in  Tisi- 
ble  form  and  sensible  identity,  it  shall 
be  raised  on  the  day  when  *^  small 
and  great**  shall  appear  before  the 
dread  tribunal.  We  recollect  well 
how  strongly  this  ignorance  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  which  such  a  view 
displays,  impressed  our  minds,  when, 
many  years  ago,  we  read  a  very 
popular  sermon  on  the  resurrection — 
pn)bably  the  most  eloquent  and  highly 
wrought  of  an  eloqnent  volume  of 
sermons  by  a  still  distingnished  and 
popular  Ijondon  preacher,  in  which 
this  view  was  maintained.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  words  of  the 
passage,  ''  It  is  sown  a  natural  body; 
it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body  :**  and  of 
this  one,  ''  The  dead  shall  be  raised 
incormptible,'*  were  sufficient  to  deter 
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the  theological  expositor  from  pro-  ui  unseen  effect  la  prodnoed  it  tlia 

ponnding  ideas  so  gross  in  regard  to  same  time,  which    is  tndispensablr 

the  change  we  are  to  undergo  at  that  necessaiT  to  the  contiDnance  of  ani- 

mjateriooa  time— since  that  which  is  mal  life  as  it  is  now  conitltiited.    lie 

formed  of  matter,  inch  as  ciretilait*  change  which  the  starch  and  fat  ira- 

in  lioiag  bmnga  now,  can  neither  be  dergo  in  the  animal  body — and,  we 

a  spiritual  haAj,  nor  free  from  the  maj  add  also,  die  final  change  which 

changes  which  are  com monlj- implied  the  gluten  cotunmed  by  the  animal 

bj  the  word  cormption.    But  such  undergoes— is  akind  of  burning.  AD<t 

has  not  been  the  meaning  generally  as  the  fat  we  bnm  In  onr  lamps  gives 

attached  to  these  and  other  like  psa-  out  heat  asitchanges  anddUappears, 

sagea,  and  therefore  it  appeara  to  ns  so  it  does  in  tbt;  body,  and  so  do  the 

desirable — among  other  reaaons,  in  mu':                                i  "it  \<\m~ 

order  that  the  due  authority  of  the  i>.iri(-.l  L'.;i;.  i....!;. , '^.l  :  i.  j.;  ii  "iirm; 

teacher  may  not  be  impaired  by  hU  and  tlie   norcsiiiy  of  such  inlfinal 

appearing  to  hJH  auditors  to  be  behind  warmtb  to  the  maintenance  ofanimal 

the  knowledge  of  the  time — UiMthe  life  is  familiar  to  every  one.    This 

theological  expounder  shotdd  poasess  wise  pnrposo,  therefore,  is  served,  by 

himself  of  all  the  readily  acoeaaiMe  the  way  as  it  were,  while  the  little 

information  which,  if  it  cannot  throw  wheel  istnuiugby  which cirbonic acid 

light  upon  tfaem,  may  at  least  pre-  and  water  alternately  disappear  in 

vent  him  from  darkening  doctrines  bo  starch  and  fat,  and  alternately  appear 

mysterious  by  words  without  koow^  again  in    tlieir  giiseons   and    liquid 

ledge.  forms.    And  so,  were  wo  curiously  to 

Then  what  a  lesson  of  ceuelM§  Inqnire  what  physiological  or  other 

activity  does  this  circniation  teaofa  effects  are  produced  during  the  tum- 

nsl    Is  all  senseless  matter  to  be  ing  of  any  other  of  onr  wheels,  either 

labonring  perpetually— and  are  wCt  great  or  small,  we  shonid  see  good 

intelligent  beings,  made  to  idle  away  coming  out  of  each — a  beneScent  pro- 

a  precious  life?    To  work  while  we  vision  for  the  comfort  of  living  ani- 

live,  is  one  of  the  moral  disconrses  we  mala,  or  for  the  healthy  growth  of 

read  in  the  movements  which  the  vegetable  forma,  accompanying  the 

chemist  can  discern  even   in  appa-  sensible  and  chemical  results  of  each 

rently  dead  rnck)i^  anH  earth,  and  air,  r^voln^oa. 

and  In  the  liMf.'i,-'  IhhIIl'.-  dt"  i!u'   ;iiii-  It  is  especially  beautiful,  as  well  aa 

mal  and  the  plant.  interesting,  to  sec  how  clearly  the 

But  iu  contemplating  the  moving  consideration  we  have  presented  ex- 
wheels  we  have,  one  after  another,  bibils  the  plant  aa  the  servant  of  the 
introduced  to  our  readers,  tbey  must  animal.  Man  placed  upon  the  earth, 
have  frequently  felt  inclined  to  stop  without  the  previous  existence  of  the 
and  ask  respecting  each,  "  Why  does  plant,  were  utterly  helpless,  lie 
this  wheel  torn  ?  Wliy  Its  unceasing  could  not  live  elllier  upon  earth  or 
restlessness  ?  What  purpose  is  effect-  upon  air,  and  yet  hia  body  requires  a 
ed,  or  is  to  be  effected,  by  its  endless  constant  supply  of  the  elements  con- 
revolution?"  As  a  whole,  the  general  taioed  in  each.  It  is  the  plant  which 
answer  is,  that  the  maintenance  of  selects,  collects,  and  binds  together 
life,  animal  and  ve((etable,  depends  tbeseindlgestiblematerials.andmanu- 
upon  the  perpctnal  movement  of  all  facturea  them  into  food  for  man  and 
the  wheels  at  once.  In  detail,  the  other  animals.  And  these  appear 
turning  of  each  determines  the  com-  only  to  throw  back  again  to  their 
fortable  discharge  of  one  or  more  of  toiling  slaves  the  waste  materials 
the  necessary  functions  of  animal  and  which  they  cannot  further  use,  to  be 
vegetable  life.  again  worked  up  into  palatable  food. 

When,  for  example,  the  plant  seems  In  tbis  aspect,  the  plant  appears  only 

only  to  be  sninaiiig  itself  in  forming  the  appointed  bond-servant  of  the 

starch  and  vegetable  fat  from  car-  animal ;  and  yet,  how  nilliog,  how 

bonicacid  and  water,  and  the  animal,  bcantifnl,  how  interesting  a  slave  it 

in  merely  undoing  what  the  plant  has  Is.    It  works  for  ever,  yet  it  is  eelf- 

done,  reconverting  the  atarcb  and  fat  tasked.     It  toils  itself  to  deatb,  yet, 

again  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  pnuctnaliy  as  spring  comes  roond,  It 
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rises  young,  beaatifol,  and  willing  as 
€ver,  rejoicing  to  renew  its  destined 
toil.  There  is  in  it  none  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  hnman  slavery  to  render  the 
task  nnsweet. 

Ahd  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  strik- 
ing reflections  to  which  this  subject 
leads  us,  that  an  alteration  in  the  na- 
tural constitution  of  things  of  so  small 
a  kind  as  to  be  inappreciable  to  our 
senses,  would  at  once  insure  the  cer- 
tain extinction  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  Let  the  All-powerful  order 
that  the  minute  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  should  be  re- 
moved, and  in  a  single  hour  vegeta- 
tion would  droop — in  a  single  week, 
probably,  not  a  single  plant  would  re- 
main alive  on  the  whole  face  of  the 
dry  land.  And  yet  the  human  organs 
would  perceive  no  change  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  mass 
of  mankind  would  first  wonder  at  the 
fatal  plague  which  had  so  suddenly 
struck  all  vegetable  forms,  and  after 
a  brief  period  of  stupified  and  inde- 
finite dread,  they,  too,  would  perish, 
as  the  plants  had  done,  for  lock  of 
sustenance. 

And  this  thought  leads  us  to  the 
contemplation  of  those  purely  me- 
chanical notions  in  which  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  continually  exercise  them- 
selves, without,  as  a  consequence,  un- 
dergoing any  seui^iblc  chemical  change 
of  matter.  On  first  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  chemical  revolu- 
tions of  matter  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, wc  might  be  inclined— indeed 
it  is  a  very  natural  first -sight  ques- 
tion— to  ask,  What  have  these  earthly 
revolutions  to  do  ?— what  have  they  in 
common  with  the  majestic  movements 
of  satellites  and  planets  in  their  or- 


bits, and  with  that  of  systems  in  the 
ethereal  space  ?  What  part  do  these 
lesser  revolutions— annual,  many  of 
them,  like  that  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun — what  have  they  to  do  with  the 
system  of  the  universe?  Bat  the  sup- 
position  embodied  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  shows  that  the  existence  <2 
life,  either  vegetable  or  animal,  is  not  a 
necessary  condition  of  things  even  on 
our  globe.  With  an  atmosphere  so 
changed  as  we  have  supposed,  the 
earth  might  roll  on  in  its  {dace  in 
the  solar  system — ^its  attendant  moon 
still  encircling  it — for  countless  ages, 
without  the  change  deranging,  or  even 
altering  in  any  degree,  the  most  insig- 
nificant phenomenon  which  is  nightly 
seen  in  the  starry  heavens.  Earthly 
life,  therefore,  has  no  share  in  the 
general  system  of  the  universe.  It  Is 
a  little  episode,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
poem  of  creation.  The  Deity  willed 
that  this  comer  of  his  great  woA 
should  be  the  theatre  of  new  displays 
of  wisdom,  of  consummate  contrivance, 
of  a  wonderful  fitting  in  of  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  beneficent  ends 
—and  at  last  the  seat  of  an  inteliec- 
tual  being,  with  capacity  to  study  and 
comprehend,  and  admire  His  works — 
to  praise  and  love  and  serve  Him. 

And  in  thinking  over  this  insigni- 
ficance of  man,  and  all  his  cotempo- 
rary  forms  of  life,  how  awfnl  it  docs 
appear  to  us  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
necessity  arising,  all  this  life  could  be 
stopped  at  once,  as  it  were,  by  the 
simple  turning  of  a  screw;  and tlmt 
the  disappearance  of  all  oar  race 
would,  to  the  physical  nnivene,  be 
less  than  the  crushing  of  the  tiny  in- 
sects, to  which  all  the  world  tli^ 
know  is  but  a  drop  of  water. 
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In  the  month  of  December  1843,  Teaeriffe  was  the  first  place  toacheii 
two  floe  French  frigalea,  La  Sirene  at  by  the  French  legation,  which  re- 
and  La  Vicli»-ieuse,  saLled  from  Brest  mainedtherelongenoaghforDr  Yvan 
Tor  China.  On  board  of  the  firBt-  to  explore  and  sketch  the  Uland. 
named  vessel  was  Moasiear  de  La-  Scarcely  had  he  landed  when  he  itaa 
EreoS,  minister  pieoipotentiarjr  from  anrronnded  by  a  crowd  of  beggars, 
King  Lonis  Philippe  to  the  Celestiala.  draped  in  pictnresquo  rags,  who  ad- 
His  mission  had  variQus  objects,  the  dressed  him  as  Dis-doncI  the  name 
principal  of  these  being  to  establiab  given  to  the  French  in  the  Canaries, 
commercial  intercoDrsc  with  China ;  and  implored  a  quartiUo.  The  doctor 
to  ascertain  what  articles  of  French  was  delighted  with  the  characteristic 
produce  woald  be  most  welcome  in  physiognomy  of  the  town  of  Santa 
that  marltet ;  and  what  Chinese  pro-  Crni.  Now  that  old  Spain  is  daily 
dcctions  mightbesdvantngeonsty  iro-  becoming  more  Frenchified  in  aspect, 
ported  into  France.  Besides  these  lier  ancient  garb  and  nsnges  take 
aims,  Louis  Philippe's  envoy  had  in-  refnge  in  her  colonies.  There  the 
atructions  to  aecb,  in  the  Malay  ar-  trinmphs  of  Parisian  millinors  have 
Chipelago,  an  island  unclaimed  by  any  not  yet  replaced  the  graceful  mantilla, 
Enropean  power,  and  which  France  and  balconies  and  serenades  are  still 
might  take  for  her  own.  Ever  alert  in  vogue.  There,  too,  Spanish  bigotry, 
to  find  new  playthings  for  his  restless  prejudice,  and  intolerance  flonrish  ia 
and  am  nsement- loving  snlyects,  the  fnllvigonr.  Dr  Yvan  left  Santa  Crnz 
wily  old  Ulysses  of  the  house  of  Or-  for  the  town  of  Lagnna,  which  bears 
leans  thoagbt  to  please  them  for  a  a  strong  resemblance  to  tlie  old  cities 
timowithapresentof aspiceisland —  of  tlie  Peninsnla;  and,  after  esta- 
ofoneof  those  perfumed  oases  washed  blishing  himself  at  an  hotel  kept  by  a 
b^  the  tepid  Indian  Sea.  "  The  old  conntryman,  an  ex-sergeant  in  tho 
king  willed,"  writes  one  who  seema  Vendean  army,  went  oat  at  snnaet  for 
ills  partisan,  "  that  Franco  should  a  ramble.  Night  cnme,  and  he  lost 
possess  a  pearl  of  the  magnificent  his  way.  At  the  angle  of  a  street  ho 
ocean-casket  whose  choicest  Jewels  fell  iu  with  a  little  pale  man,  dressed 
are  in  the  keeping  of  England,  Sp^n,  in  the  costume  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
aud  Holland."  This,  however,  was  tory,  withathreo-cornered  hat,  knee- 
not  that  part  of  tho  mission  which  breeches,  and  silver  buckles  to  his 
received  the  most  complete  fuililmont.  shoes.    The  courteous  removal  of  the 

The  French  envoy  was  accompanied  hat  disclosed  the  clerical  tonsure,  and 

by  his  wife,  by  two  of  his  daughters,  was  accompanied  by  an  offer  of  ser- 

and  by  a  numerous  diplomatic  staff,  vice.    Dr  Yvan  inquired  the  road  to 

consisting  of  two  secretaries,  five  at-  his  hotel.    Tho  priest  condocled  him 

tachiis,   an  interpreter,   an  hlstorio-  thither;  and,  by  the  way,  the  French- 

grapher,  and  a  chancellor.    The  mi-  man  ventured  to  ask  how  it  was  that 

Disler  of  commerce  had  farther  at-  a  town  boasting  a  bishop  and  chap- 

tached  to  the  mission  four  delegates,  ter,  a  library,   a  university,  and  a 

chosen  by  tho  mercantile  chambers  population  of  nine  thousand  aools,  had 

of  Rhciins,  Mnlhansen,  St  Etienne,  not  a  single  lamp  In  the  streets  to 

Lyons,  and  Paris.    The  minister  of  prevent  the  nocturnal  passenger  from 

linaucc  had  sent  two  gentlemen  from  knocking  his  head  against  the  walls? 

his  department.  We  have  kept  for  last  The  reply  was  eminently  oh  a  racleristio 

mention, inthisnumeronsassemblage,  of  the  man  of  the  place.    "  Know, 

the  person  who  moat  interests  us,  my  son,"  said  the  old  priest,  "that 

namely,  Dr  Yvan,  physician  to  the  tho  ancients  respected  the  obscnrity  Of 

embassy,  a  man  of  extensive  infonna-  night,  becanse  ihey  knew  that  it  acted 

tion  and  scientific  acquirements,  and  on  the  heart  of  man,  by  inspiring  him 

a  very  lively  and  agreeable  writer.  with  a  salntary  hesitation.  We  should 

Vvjiaga  el  Riciti,  par  It  Docteor  M.  Yvo.     De  Br«£t  i>  Bambon.    Binseels,  18Ji3. 
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do  well  to  imitato  their  wisdom.  By 
tearing  this  great  veil,  under  pretence 
of  progress  and  improvement,  most 
cities  have  but  illuminated  their 
shame.  We  have  got  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  spare  us  the  lamps  !  The  con- 
stitution has  made  clearly  manifest 
the  envious  ambition,  the  rapacity, 
the  jealous  cruelty  of  our  statesmen. 
Street-lamps  would  exhibit  the  brutal 
vices  of  tiie  populace,  and  all  the 
turpitude  over  which  night  casts  a 
shadow."  Preserving  his  gravity  with 
difficulty,  and  somewhat  doubtful  as 
to  his  interlocutor's  sanity,  Dr  Yvan 
took  leave  of  him  at  the  door  of  the 
French  hotel,  and  soon  afterwards 
quitted  Laguua  to  ramble  in  country 
places,  and  pursue  his  observations  iu 
natural  history.  We  find  him  strolling 
through  the  forests,  wreathed  with  the 
countless  blossoms  of  the  convolvulus, 
and  seeking  the  canary  bird,  which 
has  now  almost  disappeared  from  the 
Canaries.  Only  at  long  intervals  did 
he  discover  a  few  of  these  green  and 
yellow  songsters,  perched  upon  the 
tree-tops,  and  piping  a  note  as  different 
from  that  of  the  caged  canaries  of 
Europe  as  is  the  ditty  of  a  Tyrolese 
mountaineer  from  the  cultivated  me- 
lodies of  an  opera  singer.  In  company 
with  the  ambassador,  and  with  the 
Marquis  of  Collogan,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  the  island,  he 
then  visited  the  magnificent  valley  of 
Orotava,  from  who>e  volcanic  soil 
spring  the  excellent  grapes  of  whose 
juice  ntj  small  quantity  is  drunk  in 
England,  disguised  as  sherry  or  Ma- 
deira. Here  he  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  barrancas — deep 
ravines,  with  perpendicular  sides, 
which  intersect  all  the  Canary  Islands, 
as  they  do  certain  districts  of  Mexico, 
and  of  other  countries  in  or  near  to 
the  tropics.  He  is  convinced  that 
these  clefts  in  the  earth  were  not 
formed,  as  has  been  often  supposed, 
by  the  passage  of  torrents,  but  that 
they  are  rather  fire -courses  than  wa- 
ter-courses, and  are  attributable  to 
the  slirinking  and  consequent  splitting 
of  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

An  enchanting  picture  of  the  Oro- 
tava valley  is  given  by  Dr  Yvan. 
Every  house  of  the  villages  scattered 
over  it  stands  in  an  orchard  of  ba- 
nanas and  oranges,  beneath  whose 
shelter  liourish  patatas,  ignamas,  and 


other  tropical  vegetables,  whilst  dimi- 
nutive streamlets,  trickling  rather 
than  flowing  over  the  earth,  preserve 
the  freshness  of  the  vegetation.  The 
doctor  grows  sentimental  when  de- 
scribing the  beauties  of  this  region. 
''  At  liealexo-Alto,"  he  says,  ^'  I 
wished  to  buy  oranges,  and  was  taken 
to  a  little  garden  inclosed  by  walls, 
and  guarded,  not  by  the  dragon  of  the 
Hesperides,  but  by  a  handsome  black- 
eyed- girl,  with  a  slender  and  graceful 
figure.  She  led  me  under  the  tegrant 
foliage,  bent  down  the  flexible  boughs 
of  the  tree  with  the  golden  apples, 
and  babbled  like  a  bird  whilst  offering 
me  the  beautiful  fruit.  She  was  one 
of  those  artless  and  charming  creatures 
which  God  sometimes  pU^  in  the 
numerous  paradises  scattered  over 
this  earth.  She  ingenuously  confided 
to  me  the  state  of  her  fortune  and 
of  her  sentiments.  Her  mother  had 
bequeathed  her  this  orchard ;  it  was 
her  sole  dowery,  but  the  little  domain 
sufficed  for  all  her  wants.  She  had 
no  amigo^  but  she  desired  a  good  hus- 
band to  share  her  humble  fortune — 
enough  for  both,  she  said.  Whilst 
listening  to  this  beautiful  young  girl, 
and  reflecting  how  limited  are  human 
wants  in  a  country  where  a  nook  of 
land  supplies  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  I  was  very  near  beholding,  in  a 
few  acres  and  those  black  eyes,  the 
realisation  of  ever}'  desire  and  the 
term  of  a  happy  and  peaceable  exist- 
ence." Subsequently,  when  chasing, 
with  all  a  schoolboy's  zest,  upon  the 
summit  of  the  famous  Corcovado^  but- 
terflies as  large  as  birds,  and  hum- 
ming-birds as  brilliant  as  butterflies, 
Dr  Yvan,  whilst  apologising  for  his 
enthusiasm,  declares  himself  an  old 
man.  There  is  certainly  nothing  to 
support  the  declaration  in  the  tenor 
of  his  book,  which  is  written  with  de- 
lightful freshness  and  vivacity,  com- 
bined alternately  with  dashes  of  warm 
feeling,  and  with  slight  touches  of 
good-humoured  persiflage.  If  he  be 
really  old  in  years,  his  heart  and  ima- 
gination are  evidently  young ;  and  we 
will  also  mention,  as  we  may  not  have 
room  sufficiently  to  illustrate  the  fact 
by  extract,  that  he  has  an  evident 
partiality  to  the  society  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  various  countries  be 
passes  through — a  partiality  to  which 
his  readers  are  indebted  for   some 
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very  piquant  and  amasing  passages.   • 
But  our  present  object  is  to  get  bim 
out  of  Teneriflfe  and  on  to  tbe  BrazUs, 
a  more  striking  and  less  explored 
land.    On  their  return  from  Orotava 
to  Santa  Cruz,  the  Frenchmen  and 
the  Marquis  de  Collogan  visited  a 
charming  countrj-honse,  standing  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  inhabited  by  an 
Englishman,  whose  sole  apparent  oo- 
cupation  was  to  ascend  the  Peak  of 
Tenerific.   '*  It  was  bis  mania.    Dar- 
ing tbe  six  years  that  he  had  inha- 
bited Orotava,  he  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  all  the  strangers  who  had 
scaled  the  rude  acclivity.  On  hearing 
that  several  persons  belonging  to  the 
legation  had  climbed  the  monntain 
without  him,  he  briefly  remarked,  *  I 
will  make  the  ascent  before  three  days 
are  over ;'  and  he  kept  his  word.    At 
our  very  first  halting-place  we  came 
npon  Englishmen,  and  afterwards  we 
met  them  wherever  there  was  a  beef- 
steak to  eat,  a  fine  country,  and  a 
pleasant  climate.    The  English  race 
is  at  present  the  only  one  whicb, 
thanks  to  its  wealth,  enjoys  all  the 
good  things  of  the  earth ;  it  is  truly 
in  possession  of  the  globe,  and  there 
is  no  known  part  of  this  vast  world 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  en- 
joyments of  some  child  of  foggy  Eng- 
land.   How  is  it,"  concludes  Dr  Yvan, 
regretful  and  perplexed,   **  that  the 
most  artistical  people,  the  most  apt 
to  appreciate  the  marvels  of  creation, 
the  most  skilled  in  identifying  itself 
with  the  genius  of  other  nationa,  is 
roDtent  to  remain  at  home,  without 
disputing  with  its  jealooa  neigfabonrB 
the  possession  of  advantagea  which 
Providence  intended  for   the  whole 
s]>ecics,  and  not  fur  the  satisfaction  of 
a  single  race?" 

Before  returning  on  board  bis  firi* 
Kftto,  l)r  Yvan  traces  tbe  history  ni 
the  Canary  Islands.  Kaown  to  the 
ancients,  they  were  origiiially  diaoo- 
vercd  by  King  Juba.  On  landing,  he 
found  them  uninhabited;  acaaty ruins 
told  that,  in  former  days,  men  had 
dwt'lt  there,  but  their  pnndpnl  ooen- 
pants  were  then  lai^  doo,  loaf- 
leggi'd  |K>wcrfol  animalf,  with  a  lawaj 
hide,  a  i^harp  nose,  and  Aery  ^es*  two 
of  which  were  with  diAonUy  taken 
alive,  and  sent  to  Rome.  Tne  abun- 
dance of  the  canbM  rnea  enuaed  tkft 
name  of  Canaria  to  be  fiYun  to  tlM 


principal  island.  The  wise  men  of  the 
middle  ages  disputed  the  existence  of 
the  Canaries,  until  they  were  again 
discovered,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  a  vessel  which  a  tempest  drove 
npon  their  shores.    They  were  then 
found  to  be  inhabited,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  period  of 
their  population;  nor  was  it  proved, 
until  a  much  more  recent  date,  that 
the  Gnancbes,  aa  tbe  natives  were 
called,  were  descended  firom  certain 
tribes  mbabiting  the  northern  chain  of 
the  Atlas.    Dr  Yvan  traces  a  moral 
resemblance  between  tbe  Gnancbes 
and  the  Kabyles — an  opinion  based, 
however,  upon  no  personal  obsenra- 
tiona  of  hia  own,  since  tbe  former  race 
has  long  suace  been  exterminated  by 
the  Spaniards.    He  speculates  on  tbe 
probability  of  a  similar  fate  awaiting 
tbe  Kortb-Aftican  tribe.     *'  Spain,^ 
be  says,  *^  has  acquhned  wealth  only 
by  murder  and  deatruction ;  tbe  co- 
lours of  her  banner  tell  the  history  of 
her  conquests  in  the  New  World :  it 
displaya a atream  tji  gold  flowingDO- 
tween  two  rivers  of  blood  1     Will 
France,  too,  be  reduced  to  tbe  pafaiifni 
extremity  of  dsatroyhig  the  energetic 
tribes  that  r^ect  her  rule  ?    Will  tbe 
auperflnity  of  her  population  replace 
a  nation  to  whom  our  laws  and 
are  repugnant?**  After extermin 
the  Gaanchea,  tbe  Spaniards  pla 
them  on  a  lofty  pedeatal,  and  were 
proud  to  claim  descent  firom  tbem. 
**  Like  all  nations  who  have  perished 
in  defbice  of  their  independence,  tbe 
Gnancbes  have  left  a  great  name  in 
the  Canaries,  especially  amongst  the 
people,  which,  in  ail  countries,  in- 
stinctively adndres  an  heroic  resist- 
ance. Thus,  in  TtoerifTe,  it isdeemed 
n  great  honour  to  reckon  Guaaehos 
mmonnt  oae*8  aaceators;  not  that 
there  is  much  recollection  in  tbe  island 
of  tbe  decree  tji  oae  of  the  kiagi  cf 
Spain,  which  granted  hereditair  noU- 
fitr  to  the  descendants  of  all  tfaoae 
iadiaenous  famiUea  who  saboiitted  to 
tbe  Castiliaa  rule,  but  becaase  OTaffy- 
tbittg  gigantic  or  aapanataralls tkan 
attribmed  to  than.     If  tbe  ploiifb 
chaace  to  tare  ap  the  ooiossal  ooaaaf 
soose  nakaown  aniaud,  tiioq|A  it  wan 

paasaat  of  tlia  Gaoaries  lauMdialii|f 
sappasas  it  to  kava  Mooied  looaaof 
tbe  isnnr  iahaliitaataof  tha  ouaatif* 
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Yet  more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that 
their  valonr  is  still  celebrated  in 
popular  songs;  so  that,  after  three 
centuries,  they  are  the  heroes  of  an 
epopee  which  should  have  recounted 
but  their  reverses.  One  day,  perhaps, 
the  French  shepherds,  leading  their 
flocks  to  pasture  in  the  meadows  of 
Kabylia,  will  chant,  in  like  manner, 
the  virtues  and  intrepidity  of  the  race 
their  fathers  have  destroyed." 

By  all  those  persons,  not  the  least 
happy  of  human  kind,  whose  whole 
desires  extend  not  beyond  good  health 
and  the  far  niente  enjoyed  in  a 
glorious  climate,  and  amidst  beau- 
tiful scenery,  the  Canaries  would  be 
deemed  a  paradise.  When  about  to 
embark,  Dr  Yvan  unexpectedly  en- 
countered an  old  friend  and  fellow 
student,  who  practised  medicine  in 
Teneriffc.  Dr  P.  bitterly  complained 
of  the  treacherous  friends  who  had 
advised  him  to  go  to  the  Canaries, 
to  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe,  where 
there  was  but  one  doctor,  and  must 
be  ample  room  for  a  second.  One 
doctor,  indeed !  It  was  three  times  as 
much  as  was  needed  for  the  entire 
archipelago.  There  was  no  chance  of 
Dr  P.'s  doing  like  M.  de  la  Gironi^re 
at  Manilla,  forming  a  practice  and 
driving  his  carriage  and  four  before  he 
had  been  six  months  in  the  place. 
With  a  moderate  temperature,  a  dry 
soil,  and  good  water,  the  doctor  is 
seldom  needed.  Fevers  and  inflam- 
matory diseases  arc  almost  unknown. 
As  to  the  children,  before  they  are 
six  months  old,  when  in  Europe  they 
would  be  swaddled  and  cradled,  they 
roll  in  sand  and  sunshine,  and,  from 
birth  to  teething,  not  two  in  twenty 
die.  In  fact,  Dr  P.  did  not  under- 
stand why  anybody  died  in  that 
country,  and,  not  seeing  its  necessity, 
looked  upon  it  as  a  stupid  habit.  His 
last  request  to  his  friend,  who  offered 
to  execute  his  commissions  in  any  one 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  which 
he  was  about  to  visit,  was  that  he 
would  transmit  to  the  Canaries  an 
Indian  cholera  or  a  good  Javan  fever. 
And  Dr  Yvan  stepped  into  his  boat, 
musing  on  the  contradictions  of  a 
country  whose  climate  is  admirable, 
its  salubrity  perfect,  its  soil  fruitful, 
and  its  misery  extreme; — this  last 
arising  from  the  great  indolence,  dis- 
solute  morals,  and    indifTcrence    to 


advancement  of  the  inhabitants^  who 
prefer  idleness  without  comfort  and 
with  many  privationa,  to  honourable 
and  well-paid  labour. 

Although  in  some  degree  prepared 
for  the  spectacle  that  awaited  him, 
Dr  Yvan,  who  landed  at  Rio  Janeiro 
after  nightfall,  was  greatly  surprised, 
on  going  out  of  his  hotel  the  next 
morning,  at  the  aspect  of  the  city, 
and    at    every   pace    involuntarily 
stopped  to  gaze  at  the  legions  of 
naked  and  noisy  negroes,   friskhig 
about,  as  he  expresses  it,  under  that 
bnming  snn,  **  like  devils  in  a  chafing 
dish.">    Rio  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
two-thirds  are  negro  slaves,  the  re- 
maining third   consisting  of  abont 
equal   numbers    of  whites    and   of 
mulattoes.     Dr  Yvan  went  to  call 
on    a    learned    botanist,   Ildefonso 
Gomez  by  name,  to  whom  he  had 
an  introduction.     Without  knowing 
it,  ho  reached  his  house  at  the  Bra- 
zilian dinner  hour,  two  in  the  after- 
noon, and  stayed  to  share  the  repast, 
whose  most  striking  features  were  a 
particularly  aromatic  soup,  and  a  dish 
of  vegetables  so  highly  spiced  that 
he  thought  he  had  swallowed  a  hot 
coal  by  mistake.    Bread  was  hardly 
seen  on  the  table;    the  Brazilians 
supply  its  place  with  manioc  flour 
cooked  in  broth.    The  dessert  con- 
sisted of  bananas,  gnavas,  mangoes, 
mahogany  nnts,  and  a  delicious  pre- 
serve made  from  cocoa-nuts.    It  was 
after  this  dinner  that  Dr  Yvan,  ao- 
companied  by  his  host,  ascended  the 
Corcovado  mountain,  and  was  enrap- 
tured by  the  vegetable  and  anunal 
beauties  he  behela  upon  his  way  np. 
Three  hours  took  him  to  the  summit, 
which  is  split   into   two   peaks  or 
branches  of  unequal  height,  whence 
the  mountain*8  name  of  Corcocado^ 
signifying  a  hunchback.     Formerly 
these  two  summits  were  connected 
by  a  bridge,  built  by  the  emperor 
Don  Pedro  I.    The  bridge  no  longer 
exists,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  cross 
from  one  to  the  other.    Dr  Yvan 
was  surprised  to  find,  on  the  most 
elevated  point  of  the  mountain,  re- 
mains of  a  building,  and  iron  bars 
set  in  the  rock.     These  were  the 
ruins  of  a  sort  of  summer-house  or 
permanent  tent  which  the  emperor 
had  there  pitched.     ^^It  is  related 
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that  when  his  mind  was  agitated  bj  eccentricit}' ;   aud  the  proceeding  of 

Sasdon,  by  duappoiotmeut  in  love,  tliis  yonog  gentleiuao  appeared  quite 
y  the  jealousy  or  hatred  ensuing  as  reasouoble  aa  if  he  had  withdrawn 
from  it,  or  by  ibe  anger  often  ex-  from  tlio  world  by  suiuido  or  by  a 
cited  in  him  by  an  opposition  wliicli  voyage  to  the  antipodes.  After  par- 
daily  became  more  exacting,  he  loved  chaaiog  the  titles  of  an  immense 
to  take  rcfngeon  this  isolated  rock,  concessiou  of  land  in  the  Serra  dos 
and  there  to  calm  himself  by  the  cou-  Orgilos,  our  young  adventurer  went 
templationofone  of  the  most  magui'  to  take  possession  of  his  domain." 
ficent  scenes  in  the  whole  world."  Eccentricity  of  this  kind  is  uot,  it  ap- 
TheCorcovado  Is  eight  hundred  yards  pears,  confined  to  the  English,  since 
high,  and  its  sides  are  precipitooa.  we  have  a  counterpart  in  the  case  of 
It  is  ascended  by  a  ivindiog  road.  M.  do  la  Gironiere  in  the  island  of 
The  liorror  of  the  immense  depth  into  Luzon.  Mr  Marsh  found  iiis  pro- 
which  one  gazes  from  itj  summit  is  perty  too  large  to  cnltivatc :  it  wonld 
lessened  by, the  masses  of  vegetation  have  required  upwards  of  three  hun- 
that  fill  the'  gulf.  "Night  overtook  dred  negroes,  and  the  expense  would 
ns  oa  we  desceuded  the  mountain,  have  been  too  heavy.  Owing  to  its 
Suddenly,  from  the  midst  of  the  ctevaiion,  tho  temperature  of  the 
herbage,  arose  myriads  of  ftre-flics,  Serra  is  very  moaerale,  and  this 
illuniinating  oar  path  nith  their  suggested  to  him  to  establish  upon 
phosphorescent  gleam.  I  bad  been  his  estate  a  sort  of  caravanserai  for 
told  of  this  pbenomenou,  but  its  travetlei's  desirona  of  passing  some 
magniQcence  astonished  me,  and  M.  time  amidst  tho  beauties  of  Brazilian 
Gomez  had  difficulty  in  keeping  me  scenery  :  a  maiaon  dc  uantc  where 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  strange  in-  valetudinarians  from  Rio  mightlnhalfl 
sects.  We  continued  our  walk:  but,  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  mountains; 
on  reaching  a  point  of  tho  path  which  and,  fioaily,  peaceable  and  isolated 
commands  the  vjtilcy  of  the  Arangera,  retreats,  where  men  weary  of  the 
the  fire-flies  Increased  to  such  a  de-  world  and  of  the  bustle  of  business 
gree  that  one  might  have  believed  a  might  for  a  while  repose.  Ho  deter- 
great  city,  brilliantly  lighted  up,  lay  mined  to  satisfy  every  want  and 
at  our  feet."  every  taste,  To  this  end.  he  built 
The  immense  chain  of  mountains  an  immense  house,  divided  into  nu- 
whicb  lines  the  const  of  Braiil,  takes  meroiis  apartments,  for  those  of  his 
different  names  according  to  the  pro-  fittare  guests  who  might  seek  society 
vinces  it  traverses,  and  to  the  nature  in  tho  Serra,  and  he  scattered  over 
of  its  conformation.  Near  Itio  Janeiro  bis  property  u  number  of  small  habi- 
a  portion  of  it  is  kuowu  as  the  Serra  tations,  aboat-  three  quarters  of  a 
dos  Orgiios,  a  nainc  suggested  by  the  leagne  apart,  for  those  who  preferred 
aspect  of  its  roiiky  summit— masses  to  live  alone. 

of  granite  so  anaiiged  as  to  resemble        "  This  son  of  Albionwaa  acquainted 

tlie  pipes  of  an  organ.      Into  this  with  onr  literature,  and  had  learned 

serra  M.  de  Liigrcod  and  his  wife  from  the  Bourgeoii  GaUiUiomme  how 

made  an  escntsion,  and  were^  accom-  to  practise  a  profession  without  dero- 

panied  by  Dr  Yvnn.    They  went,  in  gation.      All  that  ifi  required  is,  aa 

the  first  instance,  to  visit  an  English-  every  one  knows,  to  exchange,  witb- 

man  of  the  name  of  Mai'sb,  formerly  out  selling  them,  services  or  produce 

■a.  wealthy  merchant  at  Bio,  where  he  against    ready    money.      Agreeably 

had  a  sumptuous  mansion,  equipages,  to   this   system,  which  ho   has    the 

and  nnmerons  slaves.    "  Suddenly  the  merit  of  having  put  in  practice,  his 

young  gentleman  informed  his  friends  establishment  was  a  mixture  of  tha 

of  his  intention  of  retiring  into  the  castle  and  the  hotel.      It  was  thg 

interior  and  leading  a  hermit's  life,  lord  of  the  mansion,  duly  polished. 

In  a  French  town  such  a  dctermina-  gloved   and  cravatod,  who  received 

tion  would  have  excited  a  fever  of  strangers,    and  afforded  thom   loyal 

conjecture;  the  people  of  Rio  troubled  hospitality;  he  it  was — or,   iu  his 

not  their  heads  iu  the  least  about  its  absence,  some  intimate  friend— who 

motives.     The  English  have  acens-  did  tho  honours  of  the  table  with  all 

tomcd  their  friends   to  all  kinds  of  the  grace  of  an  accomplished  gentle- 
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man :  on  departure,  it  was  with  a 
vulgar  steward  or  cook  that  the 
{iruests  settled  the  cost  of  residence. 
On  the  arrival  of  our  numerous  party, 
the  gentlemau-innkceper,  not  to  sepa- 
rate us,  placed  at  our  disposal  a  pretty 
dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the  forest. 
Tiie  gigantic  trees  that  impeded  ac- 
cess to  the  house  had  been  cut  down, 
Icaviug  a  circular  clearing,  which  had 
forthwith  transformed  itself  into  a 
parterre  of  (lowers.  The  potent  fe- 
cundity of  the  soil  had  replaced  the 
dethroned  monurchs  of  the  forest  bv  a 
multitude  of  shrubs  bearing  brilliant 
blossoms — by  the  blue  nielanosto- 
mintn,  the  red  fuchsia,  the  pink  bom- 
bax,  the  yellow  casi^ia  and  mimosa. 
Our  habitation  resembled  a  great 
nosegay.  The  roof  and  walls  were 
tapestried  with  the  flexible  boughs  of 
gronadillas,  whose  tinted  diadems 
penetrated  into  the  apartments  by 
every  opening.  AVe  dwelt  in  a  palace 
of  flowers ;  petals  of  brilliant  hne  on 
all  sides  met  our  eyes,  and  their  soft 
fragrance  filled  the  air  wo  breathed.'* 
The  Serra  dos  Orgilos  is  too  ele- 
vated for  tropical  fruits  to  flourish 
there.  A  few  orange  trees,  bananas, 
and  pine-apple  plants  may  be  seen, 
but  their  produce  is  worthless.  In 
addition  to  his  hotel-keeping  occupa- 
tion, Mr  Marsh  applied  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  European  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  with  no  great  success 
as  regarded  quality.  The  abundant 
produce  was  nearly  flavourless.  The 
peach  lost  its  perfume,  the  grape  its 
refreshing  properties,  the  apple  grew 
to  a  great  size,  but  lost  its  taste; 
vegetables  also  degenerated,  with  the 
exception  of  beans  and  potatoes — 
the  latter  originally  American.  Mr 
Marsh  succeeded  better  as  a  breeder 
of  horses  and  mules  than  as  a  market- 
gardener.  For  the  former  pursuit  his 
estate  was  particularly  well  adapted. 
Its  immense  extent  was  divided  into 
magnificent  circular  basins — natural 
meadows  surrounded  by  impenetrable 
forests.  Kach  of  these  basins  was 
closed,  at  its  point  of  communication 
with  another  valley,  by  a  species  of 
hurdle,  preventing  the  horses  and 
mules  from  trespassing  beyond  their 
limits,  which  usually  comprised  two 
or  three  leagues.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  range  thus  allowed  them, 
those  animals  were  far  from  wild  or 


indocile.  Dr  Yvan  saw  a  little  ne|fro 
five  or  six  years  old,  who,  having 
caught  a  horse  and  grappled  his  mane, 
led  him  off  without  difficulty  or  resis- 
tance. The  horses  and  mules  thus 
reared  are  of  small  stature,  bat  inde- 
fatigable, and,  in  the  mountains,  won- 
derfully sagacious  and  sure-footed. 

An  enthusiastic  naturalist,  Dr  Yvan 
spent  every  day,  of  the  eight  passed 
in  the  flower-hidden  villa  of  the  Serra 
dos  OrgAos,  in  long  excursions  into 
the  forests,  collecting  plants,  birds, 
and  insects.  A  negro  bore  his  bag- 
gage— nets,  tin  boxes,  and  the  rest  of 
a  naturalist^s  requisites;  he  himself 
carried  a  hatchet  to  clear  his  way, 
and  a  gun  to  bring  down  the  gorgeous 
binls  that  swarm  in  those  woods. 
The  formidable  jaguar  haunts  that 
region,  but  he  never  fell  in  with  one ; 
occasionally  he  caught  sight  of  the 
peaceable  tapir,  but  always  out  of 
range ;  ser])ent8  are  seemingly  rare  in 
the  Serra,  for  he  never  saw  but  one, 
although  continually  passing  through 
tangled  thickets  and  rank  herbage, 
such  as  those  reptiles  arc  said  to  pre- 
fer. His  oddest  meeting,  during  his 
week's  ramble,  was  with  a  biped — ^if, 
indeed,  the  account  of  the  adventure 
be  not  a  humorous  fiction.  He  had 
reached,  with  much  labour,  the  blu- 
est peaks  of  the  Orgaos,  had  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  granite  pipes  of  the 
gigantic  organ,  and  was  again  de- 
scending, when  ho  came  upon  one  of 
those  geological  basins  common  in 
the  Serra.  It  was  of  great  extent, 
covered  with  abundant  grass,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Alpine  and  Pyre- 
nean  pasturages.  In  the  centre  of 
this  natural  circus  rose  an  enormons 
block  of  granite,  detached  apparently 
by  an  antediluvian  convulsion,  and 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a  monument 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  some  great  event.  Upon  the  top 
of  this  rock,  which  was  clothed  with 
fern  and  black- moss,  stood  a  small 
house,  whose  elegant  aspect  reminded 
Dr  Yvan  of  those  humble  chapels 
which  mountaineers  are  wont  to 
perch  upon  isolated  peaks.  A  stream 
of  water  enveloped  with  a  silvenr 
fringe  the  base  of  the  dark  pedestal, 
and  was  lost  amongst  the  grass. 
Upon  the  bank  of  this  rivnlet  Dr 
Yvan  sat  down  to  rest  As  he  did 
so,  a  voice  above  him  addressed  him 
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iaEngliah.  Withonttnniiii^bishead,  dovrs,  with  blinds  to  them,  and  con- 
he  declared  his  ignoranoe  of  the  Ian-  taiuiog  cane  chnira  and  eofa.  He 
gaage,  and  asked  what  wa°  wanted  of  made  me  sit  down  at  a  tnble  apon 
him.  The  voice  replied  iu  t'reucb,  which  wore  bottles  containing  port, 
with  a  strong  British  acoeiii—  sherry,  brandy,   rum,  and    a    gi\?at 

" 'How  odd  these  Frendimcu  are,'  bound   book.      IVin-ii   I   wa-   scvii'il, 

it  said  1  '  they  think  everybody  mnat  he  begged  me  to  excuse  him  for  a 

know  their  langnage,  and  thej  speak  moment,  and  disappeared.  In  a  quar- 

nothing  bnt  French.'  ter  of  an  hour  he  returned,  giving  hia 

"  '  Yon  are  right,'  I  replied,  rising  arm  to  a  jonng  negreas.    This  girl, 

to  get  a  view  of  my  interlocnCor ;  who  might  be  abont  eighteen  years 

'  the  French  ore  foolish  eiiongh  to  of  age,  wore  s  white  dreaa  with  a 

believe  that  theirs  is  the  nniveraal  large  tippet,  such  as  is  worn  by  no 

language:  they  are  soon  pnniahed  for  women  in  the  world  except  English 

their    presumption   when    they    pnt  ladies ;  her  head  was  covered  with  a 

their  nose  ont  of  tlieir  own  conritry.'  blue  bonnet  in  siaiiUr  taste;  upon 

"  The  atrancpr  was  planted  upon  her  feet  were    thick    leather    shoes 

the  summit  of  the  rock,   Hnn  oad  laced  over  the  Inatep,  and  upon  her 

Biraight  upon  hia  kg!",  like  a  charaoia  bands  she  had  thread  gloves.     She 

hnnter  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  seemed  very  ill  at  ease  in  this  attire, 

he  wore  leather  gaiters,  a  ronad  jacket  The  poor  cre&tare  bad  the  dull  be- 

and  a  cap ;  an  enormous  bunting-knife  wUderod  look  of  the  negroes  of  the 

hung  at  ills  ^ide  ;  bis  fresh  and  rosy  coast  ;    she    had    three    deep    scars 

countenance  wus  surrounded  by  a  fine  above  the  root  of  the  nose.     Negroes 

red  beard ;  he  wa.s  tail  and  powerful,  recently  introduced  Into  the  Enropenn 

and  in  bis  whole  nppearnnce  there  was  colonies  are  almost  all  marked  with 

sometliing  frauk  and  open  which  pre-  some  sign  or  other,  resnlling  from  a 

possessed   in    his  favour.     After   a  wonnd  inflicted  la  their  youth,  as  a 

scrutinising  glance  at  me,  he  again  means    of   subMiinently    idenHfjiog 

spoke.  them  ;  whereas  the  Creole  negroes  do 

*"I  am  Mr  Braone'  (I  write  the  not  practise  tbia  barbarous  cnstom. 

name   as  he  prononuced  it) — ■  will  Mr  Braone  placed  himsolf  in  front  of 

you  come  and  rest  in  my  boose ;  I  me,  his  companion  still  leaning  upon 

lilio  the  French  very  much.'  his  arm  ;  they  both  bowed,  and  the 

"  I  told  him  my  name,  and,  adopt-  Englishman    pointed   to  the    young 

iog   the   same   formula   he   had   em-  negres.s. 

ployed,  I  added :—  "  '  (TiUiil   iJadtimt    Braone! '    he 

"  '  I  will  go  with  pleasure  and  rest  said, 

in  your  honee;   1  like  the  English  "  I  returned,  as  seriously  as  1  cotdd, 

very  much.'  the  salutation  of  this  odd  couple,  but 

"  Considering  the  odd  manner  in  I  confess  I  could  think  of  nothing  to 

'  which  onr  acqnaiotance  was  made,  I  say  to  thorn.     After  a  second  bow, 

thought  I  might  venture  upon  this  the  gentleiuau  tnmed  upon  his  heel 

last  exaggeration.     I  climbed  upon  and  departed,  taking  with  him  bis 

Air  Braooe'e   domain  by  help  of  a  singular  spouse.    Before  1  had  time 

circular  cnttltig  in  the  granite;  this  to  recover  from  my  astonishment,  Mr 

modern  Prometheus  received  me  witli  Braone  reappeared,  aimthcr  ncgresjj 

extended  hand ;  his  ruddy  complexion  upon  his  arm.     This  one,  younger 

was  sntlicient  evidence  that  the  chains  than  the  other,  assuredly  wore  the 

were  very  light  which  retained  him  dress  hor  companion  had  jast  taken 

upon  his  solitary  rock,  and  that  no  off,  and,  as  she  was  much  shorter. 

vulture  whatever  wa.s  gnawing  at  his  ber  gown  dragged  after  her  like  a 

heart.     Only  a  madman  or  a  philo-  train.      Mr  Braone,  fnithful   to  his 

sopher  was  capable  of  living  in  such  country's  customs,  and  to  the  pra- 

soiitnde,  and  I  asked  myself  in  whicli  scribed  mode  of  introdoction,  again 

of  the  two  categories  1  shoald  class  bowed  to  me,  and  said  ; — 

my  now  acquBinlance.  "  '  Cilait  nne  autre  Madame  Bra- 

-'  Mr  Braone  took  me  into  a  araall,  onr..'' 

neatly -furnished  parlour;   it  was   a  "  At  this  nnheard-ot  declaration.  I 

long  narrow  room,  having  three  win-  coold  not  restrain  an  immeuae  peal  of 
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laughter.  My  noisj  hilarity  did  not 
offend  my  host ;  he  merely  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed — 

'*  ^  Oh !  these  Frenchmen,  they  are 
surprised  at  everything !' " 

After  some  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  which  Dr  Yvan  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  impress  Mr  Brown  with 
the  impropriety  of  polygamy,  the 
Anglo- Brazilian  took  down  a  horse- 
whip which  hung  behind  the  door, 
and  blew  the  whistle  in  its  handle. 
The  signal  was  acknowledged  by  the 
entrance  of  five  or  six  brown  brats, 
who  silently  formed  a  line,  like  sol- 
diers under  arms. 

*^  The  Englishman  considered  them 
for  a  moment  with  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion.   Then  he  said  to  me — 

" '  CHaicntkspetittBraone!  AVhen 
I  have  three  more  little  men  like  that, 
I  will  leave  them  all  that  I  here  pos- 
sess— this  house,  these  mountains, 
these  lands ;  they  will  be  richer  than 
if  they  were  the  sons  of  slaves,  and  I 
will  go  to  Sydney.  Oh !  if  ever>*body 
followed  my  example,  all  the  colonics 
would  soon  bo  as  thronged  as  ant- 
hills!' 

"  I  was  in  wonderment  before  Mr 
Braone ;  I  had  not  thought  it  possiblo 
for  a  man  to  be  so  completely  mad 
with  so  much  appearance  of  sense. 
After  a  short  silcDcc, 

**  *  Do  you  know,'  I  said,  '  that  if  I 
were  to  relate,  in  France,  your  manner 
of  life,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  have  made  acquaintance, 
nobody  would  believe  me  V ' 

"  '  Oh  !  certainly  not,'  quickly  re- 
plied the  gentleman;  *you  French 
find  the  truth  too  extraordinary  to  be 
believed.  AVhen  you  go  back,  tell 
them  simply  what  you  have  seen,  and 
they  will  accuse  you  of  romancing. 
Oh!  yes.' 

*^  This  idea  of  Mr  Braonc's  struck 
me  by  its  justice,  and  I  resolved  to 
write  down  very  exactlv  what  I  had 
just  seen— not  sorry  to  be  taxed  with 
exaggeration  by  reason  of  my  exact- 
ness. When  I  rose  to  depart,  Mr 
Braone  would  have  kept  me  to  pass 
the  evening  with  him  ;  but  I  coald  not 
comply  with  his  wish,  for  my  friends 
were  to  leave  the  Serra  upon  the  mor- 
row, and  I  must  be  up  before  day- 
break. On  quitting  the  house,  my 
host  took  me  through  the  kitchen, 
where  an  old  uegress  was  putting 


upon  the  spit  a  coupla  of  monkejrs 
fully  two  feet  long. 

'^  *  If  yon  will  stay,*  said  Mr  Braone, 
pointing  to  the  gastronomical  inatra- 
ment,  ^  there  is  oar  dinner.* 

*^  I  stared  at  Mr  Braone  with  hor- 
ror. At  that  moment  I  thought  he 
looked  like  an  ogre!  The  spitted 
quadrumanes  bore  the  closest  pos- 
sible resemblance  to  the  brown  brats 
I  had  so  lately  seen.  I  thought  of 
Saturn  devouring  his  children.  Bnt 
the  Englishman's  impassible  counten- 
ance reassured  me;  and,  reflecting  that 
a  man  may  eat  a  monkey  without 
bein^  charged  with  cannibalism,  I 
cordially  shook  the  hand  he  held  out 
to  me. 

''It  was  late  when  I  reached  oar 
house  in  the  Serra.  My  friends  In- 
quired how  I  had  passed  my  day  ?  I 
related  my  visit  to  Mr  Braone :  they 
believed  not  a  word  of  it  As  we  set 
out  the  next  day,  they  bad  no  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  my  veracity,  and 
they  retained  their  first  impression. 
Thus  began  the  realisation  of  Mr 
Braone's  prophecy.  I  now  believe  iu 
the  wisdom  of  the  patriarch  of  tho 
Serra." 

Dr  Yvan  is  probably  prepared  to 
find  his  readers  share  his  fellow- tra- 
vellers' incredulity,  or  at  least  to  be 
taxed  with  having  embellished  the 
incident  he  so  amusingly  narrates. 
Without  discussing  its  probability,  or 
denying  its  possibility,  we  quit  the 
Serra,  and  accompany  him  on  his 
journey  to  the  Swiss  colony  of  Novo 
Friburgo.  On  the  second  day's  marcb, 
upon  horseback,  the  party,  after  en- 
countering much  fatigue  and  some 
mishaps,  arrives,  two  hours  after  dark, 
at  i\\^faze}\da  or  plantation  of  a  white 
man,  who  calls  himself  Don  Patricio 
Tejeiro  y  Camplllo  —  receives  the 
strangers  courteously,  and  supplies 
them  with  food  and  shelter.  Dr 
Yvan,  who  is  doomed  to  encounter 
all  manner  of  strange  characters,  is 
struck  by  various  peculiarities  in  his 
entertainer  and  in  his  habitation, — ^by 
the  white  hands  and  elegant  manners 
of  the  former,  by  the  books  he  finds 
him  reading— Voltaire  and  Volney, 
amongst  others ;  and,  above  all,  his 
curiosity  and  interest  are  excited  by 
a  glimpse  he  obtains,  through  a  key- 
hole, of  two  beautiful  blue- veined  feet, 
surmounted  by  a  white  dress  descend- 
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log  to  the  ankle,  and  bj  the  enconn-  after  bidding  his  host  it  rather  cool 

ter,  at  the  very  kejholo  throngh  which  farewell,  was  abotit  to  ride  off,  when 

he  is  iodiecreetljprfing,  of  abrilliaot  Don  Patricio  again  approached  him, 

blaci:  eje  belonging  to  the  proprietor  toolt  bis  hand,  and,  draiviog  him  to- 

of  the  feet— who  farther,  the  doctor  is  wards  him,  said,  in  escellent  French, 

enabled  to  confinco  himself,  ^saci^ns,  and  in  a  tone  of  ironical  commlaera- 

to  036  his  own  fignrative  phrase,  "liair  tion^ 

waving  like   the  sea-weed,  a   brow  "  M;  dear  doctor,  jon  pnraiie  ini' 

white  and  smooth  aa  the  magnolia's  possihilitlea.    Yon  will  find  it  as  dif- 

pctals,  and  lips  compared  to  which  ficnlt  to  persuade  the  BrazUians  to 

the  fuchsia's  flowers  looked  pale,"  to  emancipate  their  negroes,  as  to  go 

eay  nothing  of  teeth  "  like  the  jessa-  lovO'inaking  hj  piaaing  throngh  a 

mine's  bads  when  about  to  burst  into  keyhole." 

bloom  ;  and,  to  complete  the  botaoical  Aaron  Bang  and  Tfaomaa  Cringle 
parallel,  a  figure  supple  as  the  liana,  were  not  wore  completely  taken  aback 
and  straight  as  the  fern  tree."'  Who  when  they  heard  tbe  liigh-dricd 
Conld  this  beauty  be  ?  A  slave,  as-  Spaniard,  Don  Uicardo  Campana,  rap 
suredly — her  bare  feet  indlcLited  that  i  oat  an  objurgation  in  broad  Scotch, 
bnt,  not  with  a  Ian  ding  her  bondage,  than  was  Dr  Yvan  at  bearing  nnes- 
Dr  Yvan  was  greatly  captivated,  and  ceptionablo  French  in  the  mouth  of 
revolved  schemes  for  her  rescue,  Un-  the  Brazilian  negro- breeder,  who, 
fortunately,  in  slave-holding  lands,  withoot  giving  him  time  to  reply, 
the  abduction  of  a  slave^t hough  love  dealt  his  horse  a  crack  with  his  ridiiig- 
and  notJucre  be  its  motive— is  viewed  whip,  which  set  hiin  off  at  a  gallop, 
as  an  ordinary  theft,  and  pniiished  On  bis  way  to  the  magniflccnt  cascade 
accordingly — a  circnmstftnee  dcstrac-  ofPaqnequcr,  which  fails  from  a  height 
tive  of  romance.  Dr  Yvan  began  to  offivehnndredyardsupon  stnpendoos 
detest  Don  Patricio,  whom  at  lirst  he  blocks  of  granite,  and  whose  beauty  is 
had  been  disposed  to  like,  on  acconnt  so  great  that  be  wonders  it  is  not  more 
of  his  clean  linen,  well-shaven  chin,  celebrated  in  Europe,  the  doctor  ob- 
and  gentlemanly  demeanour.  Ilisnd-  laiued  from  Emanuel  Finto,  s  Brazi- 
miration  of  the  polished^,  en (f«>o  was  lian  plauter,  some  particulars  concern- 
further  dimiaiahed  by  the  discovery  ing  his  late  entertainer.  Finto  was  at 
that  bo  carried  on  tbe  abominable  first  much  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
traffic  of  a  negro-breeder — that  is  travellers  had  passed  the  night  at  the 
to  say,  that  ho  made  a  trade  and  mysterious  dwelling,  where  none  ever 
profit  of  their  prodnciioti,  n-i  others  slopped,  and  begged  to  know  Ao'C  tliey 
do  of  cattle  and  horses.     His    ex-  Lid  passed  it. 

tensive  coffee- plan tation  was    cniti-  "'In  company  with  all  kinds  of 
vatcd  by  hired  labour.    1'he  cynical  vegetables,'  was  the  reply  (the  honse 
language  iu  which  be  assunilatcd  ne-  was  encumbered  with  stores  and  pro- 
groes  to  the  beasts  of  the  field— de-  visions),  '  and  with  a  fine  white  binl, 
nonncing  them  as  oven  less  productive,  kept  iu  a  cage.' 
since  they  yielded,  unlike  cows  and  " 'Did  yon  see  the  bird?' 
sheep,  neither  milk  nor  wool— filled  "  '  Yes,  through  the  kejliole.' 
np  tbe  measure  of  Dr  Yvau's  dlsgnst.  "  '  Ah  I  he  did  not  show  it  I    And 
lie  returned  to  the  honse,  still  ex-  did  Senbor  Patricio  tell  you  hie  namSi 
tremely  curious  to  learn  the  nature  of  his  country,  and  his  gods?' 
the  ties  existing  between  the  foien-  "  '  Hia  name    yon  have  yourself 
deiTo  and  the  beantiifal  woman  be  had  spoken,  Dom  Fatricio  Tejeiro  y  Cam- 
seen.     On  passing  before  the  door  pilio ;  his  coantry,  Spain  ;  his  gods,  » 
through  which  he  had  peeped  at  her,  trinity — Fr^ret,  Voltaire,  and  Vol- 
ho  found  the  keyhole  stopped  with  a  ney.' 

piece  of  wood;  and,  at  dinner,  he  "'Three  falsehoods    ia  as  many 

thooght  Don  Patricio  was  constrained  afllrmations  ! '    cried    the    Brazilian. . 

iu  his  manner,  and  looked  askance  at  'His  uaraeisDurand;  be  is  a  French- 

him,  as  if  informed  of  and  displeased  man  ;  and  he  believes  in  nothing  bat 

with  his  indiscretion.    Tbe  meal  over,  the  devil.' 
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The  bird ! — the  bird  I'  repeated 
the  fazendeiroy  shaking  his  head ;  ^  ma 
foiy  *t)ie  bird  is  Brazilian.* 

"  '  The  deuce  it  is  I  And  pray  in 
what  part  of  your  country  are  birds 
of  that  feather  to  be  caught  ? ' 

*^  The  Brazilian  made  no  reply ;  he 
seemed  reflecting.  At  last  he  again 
broke  silence — 

^^  ^  Tliat  Durand  is  a  devil  of  a 
man  ;  but,  pshaw !  happen  what  may, 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  about 
him.  He  docs  not  know  that  I  know 
you,  and  you  will  not  tell  him,  I  hope.* 

**  I  made  an  affirmative  sign,  and 
Dom  Emanuel  proceeded — 

"  *  It  is  now  about  ten  years  since 
Durand  arrived  in  the  Brazils,  accom- 
panied by  a  Lisbon  man,  named  Al- 
meida. The  pair,  who  seemed  great 
friends,  went  into  partnership,  and 
took  some  sugar- works  in  the  province 
of  San  Paulo.  Their  atfairs  wore  in  a 
most  prosperous  state,  when  they 
suddenly  and  abruptly  separatc(l, 
with  signs  of  violent  irritation  against 
each  other.  Neither  of  them  ever 
revealed  the  cause  of  their  mutual 
hatred.  After  their  separation,  Du- 
rand came  into  these  parts,  under 
pretext  of  superintending  his  little 
plantation,  but  in  reality  to  turn 
negro-breeder.  At  this  trade  he  has 
gromi  very  rich.  As  to  his  former 
partner,  he  betook  himself  to  the  pro- 
vince of  MinasGeraes.  On  arriving 
there  he  purchased  negroes,  and 
established  himself  on  the  bauks  of  a 
river,  to  collect  the  particles  Of  gold 
washed  down  by  the  waters.  A  poor 
trade  is  that,  senhor:  gold  is  the 
most  uncertain  of  crops!  Amongst 
Almeida's  slaves  was  one  of  those 
beautiful  mulatto  women  from  Ouro 
Preto,  who  cast  a  spell  over  the  men 
who  have  once  known  them.  The 
Portuguese  had  not  bought  this  lovely 
girl  to  make  her  wash  the  river-sand; 
she  was  his  wife  rather  than  his  slave, 
and  he  had  a  number  of  beantiful 
children  by  her.  Meanwhile,  his 
affairs  went  from  bad  to  worse ;  but 
still  he  was  never  driven  to  extre- 
mities, for  whenever  he  found  himself 
in  difSculties,  an  officious  money- 
lender invariably  came  to  his  aid,  and 
advanced  the  sum  he  needed.  Soon 
It  became  known  whose  was  the 
generous  hand  that  had  so  persever- 
ingly  aided  the  unfortunate  Almeida. 


One  day  Dnrand  presented  himsalf 
before  his  former  partner,  acoom* 
panied  by  a  legal  fancUonary,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  all  the  bills  the 
Portuguese  had  signed.  And  aa  the 
unhappy  debtor  could  not  satisfy  hia 
inexorable  creditor,  the  latter  had  all 
his  property  seized  and  sold.  Of  this 
property  the  slaves  formed  the  chief 
part,  and  the  beaatifal  mnlatto  and 
Almeida^s  children  were  seized  as 
well  as  the  negroes." 

**  *  Infamous !  *  I  exclaimed. 

^*  *'  Why  infamous  ?  *  was  the  Bra- 
zilian's phlegmatic  reply;  *the  laws 
so  ordain  it.  The  children  follow  the 
condition  of  the  mother ;  the  mother 
had  not  been  emancipated,  conse- 
quently  the  children  were  slaves.  It 
is  as  clear  as  daylight.  Almeida 
swore,  stormed,  threatened,  bat  all 
was  useless;  mulatto,  negroes,  chil- 
dren, were  all  brought  to  the  hammer, 
excepting  Almeida's  eldest  danghter, 
whom  Durand  kept  for  himself,  be- 
cause  she  was  beautiful,  and  becanse 
her  father  idolised  her.  He  intended 
to  break  his  former  friend's  heart  by 
making  her  dig  in  the  fields*  Bat 
the  charm  possessed  by  all  the  Onro 
Preto  mulattoes  came  to  the  young 
girKs  assistance.  They  say  that  Dn- 
rand is  in  love  with  her,  and  that  she 
drives  him  to  despair  by  her  disdain.* 

^^  *  Ah !  ail  the  better,'  I  exclaimed; 

*  the  poor  slave  will  revenge  her 
family.' 

'' '  Oh !  yon  must  not  make  too  sore 
of  that!'  replied  Senhor  Emanoel; 

*  Dnrand  is  not  the  man  long  to  play 
the  part  of  a  sighing  lover.  If  the 
young  girl  exhausts  his  patience,  he 
is  capable  of  patting  an  iron  collar 
round  her  neck,  of  sending  her  into 
the  fields,  and  making  her  worts  at 
the  canes.  He  will  be  as  well  pleased 
with  her  sufferings  as  he  would  have 
been  had  she  returned  his  passion  I 
Ah !  he  is  a  devil  of  a  fellow,  is  that 
Durand ;  he  alone  coald  invent  so  fine 
a  revenge.' 

^*  *  But  is  all  you  have  told  me 
strictly  true,  Senhor  Emanuel?'  I 
asked,  with  an  air  of  doubt. 

"  *  True,'  replied  the fazendeiro^  'as 
that  yon  have  before  you  the  road  to 
Novo  Friburgo,  and  that  I  must  here 
bid  you  farewell.* " 

Neither  a  fanatical  emaadpatiooist, 
nor  a  contemner  of  the  rights  of  mao. 
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whatever  hig  colour,  Dr  Yvan'a  best  Fribargo  is  Bitoated),  he  annoally 
wUh  for  the  negro  is  thsC  he  may  sold  six.  thoDSftnd  francs'  worth  gf 
become  fit  for  freedom,  which  tie  evi-  pnrrot  skins.  Besides  the  European 
d&ntlj  does  not  deem  him  at  present  deuiimd  for  these  brilliant  plamages, 
to  be.  Further  on,  we  shall  come  to  great  qQaQtittea  are  used  at  lUo  for 
striking  pictures  of  the  horrors  of  tlie  mnnafacture  of  artificial  flowers. 
6razilianBlavery',~orthedegradaLioa  The  chief  pi'odocte  of  the  cotouy  are 
of  the  slave  wo  can  hardly  have  a  mules,  butUr,  and  cheese ;  the  soil, 
stronger  example  than  is  given  iu  owiog  to  its  elevation  (and  like  Mr 
the  description  of  Durand's  breeding'  Marsh's  property),  is  not  very  pro* 
stud,  whose  atrocious  details  we  liave  duclive.  The  aim  of  the  colonists 
abridged  or  oiuitted.  We  arc  uow  (cbaracterlstic  of  Swiss)  la  to  entice 
at  Novo  Fribargo.  Alicr  six  hours'  summer  visitors  from  Rio  Janeiro,  ia 
uDccasing  ascent,  the  traveller  reaches  onler  to  enrich  themselves  by  the 
a  precipiLooB  summit,  whence  he  de-  money  that  these  leave  amongst  them, 
acends  into  an  e\tensiva  valley,  in-  Accordingly,  a  ball  given  during  Dr 
habited  by  Swiss  emigrants.  Some  Yvaii's  stay,  and  where  French  was 
tn-enty  years  since,  n  plan  was  formed  chielly  spoken,  was  graced  by  the 
for  thU3  peopling  a  comer  of  the  vast  presence  of  a  number  of  beautiful 
Brasilian  empire.  Agents  visited  women  from  the  Brazilian  capital. 
Switzerland  to  recruit,  and  painted  in  An  invitation  was  brouj^lit  to  llin 
glowing  colours  the  happy  lot  await-  members  of  the  embassy  by  au  elegant 
lag  the  settlers.  On  arrival,  the  go-  youug  man,  of  moat  courteous  mau- 
vemmont  allotted  to  every  colonist  ners,  who  did  the  houonrs  of  ihe  ball 
a  trnct  of  fertile  land,  and  paid  him,  with  infinite  grace,  and  himself  opened 
for  tlie  first  two  years,  a  certain  earn  it.  Dr  Yvan  innuired  who  this  gentle- 
per  annum.  This  latter  measure  was  man  was,  and  learned,  to  his  surprise, 
well  meant,  but  injudicions.  The  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  parish 
emigrants,  who  probably  were  not  priest.  The  Now  Fribonrgeois,  it 
generally  of  the  steadiest  and  most  appeared,  were  grievously  slack  iu 
industrious  class  of  Swiss,  finding  religious  matters;  in  vain  for  them 
their  daily  existence  secured  for  a  did  the  mass-bell  peal,  nntil  at  last 
time,  adopted  the  hunter's  roving  their  pastor,  finding  they  would  not 
life,  bsiead  of  clearing  their  land  go  (o  chnrch,  joiued  his  parlahiouera 
and  building  them  habitations.  The  in  the  ball-room,  and  inslatled  him- 
bounty  of  the  Brazilian  government  self  as  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
exhausted,  their  gun  whs  their  sole  K«ligions  matters  are  ia  a  deplorable 
support.audtheyscaitored  themselves  state  in  the  valley  of  the  Moro- 
over  the  interior  of  the  country,  lead-  Qiielnutdo,  and  morals  sufier  accord- 
ing a  semi-savage  life.  Those  who  ingly.  Dr  Yvan  acquired  a  strong 
had  been  more  provident  and  labo-  proof  of  this,  on  his  way  back  irom 
rioua  at  first,  met  with  little  success,  the  Swiss  colony  to  Rio.  Dariea 
oiving  to  their  haviug  adopted  n  sys-  was  Ihe  landlord  of  the  veuta  of  the 
tern  of  cultivation  ill-adapted  to  the  Btn  Fmua,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
nature  of  the  soil  and  produce.  So  virgio  forest,  much  fi'cquenled  by 
that  this  first  attempt  at  colonisation  fazcttdtii-ot  and  muleteers,  and  at 
completely  failed.  Subsetjueutly  other  which  the  Frenchmen  made  their  first 
emigrants  arrived  —  Swiss,  French,  halt  after  noil  ting  New  Fri  burg.  On 
English,  and  German.  They  pi-oBted  the  mats  of  the  principal  room  two 
by  their  predecessors'  experience,  and  white  childrou  were  playing,  Dr 
ware  more  successful.  At  the  time  Yvan  asked  Darieu  if  he  had  been 
of  Dr  Yvan'a  visit,  the  colony  was  long  married, 
flourishing.  The  first  thing  that  had  "  Abont  a  month,"  was  the  reply. 
given  it  a  little  life  and  activity  was  "  Aad  tbeso  children?  " 
the  trade  in  objects  of  natnra!  history,  ^'Ma/uil  they  preceded  the  cere- 
A  colonist,  whose  position  was  then  mooy  a  few  years.  But  one  day, 
highly  satisfactory,  told  the  doctor,  seeiug  my  wife  very  ill  (the  doctor 
thut  during  the  first  two  years  of  bis  assured  me  she  had  but  two  days  to 
resilience  at  M.oro-Qaeimado  (the  live),  I  sent  for  the  priest,  and  he 
name  of  the  mountains  Iu  which  Nova  married  oa." 
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Dr  Tvan  praised  the  innkeeper  for 
having  done  so.    Darieu  continued — 

"  People  would  marry  more  fre- 
quently in  this  country,"  he  said, 
**  were  it  not  so  dear.  But  here  the 
sacraments  are  not  given  for  nothing. 
My  marriage,  for  instance,  cost  me 
forty  milreas  (about  seven  pounds 
sterling),  and  with  forty  milreas  many 
things  may  be  done.  It  is  true  that 
I  had  my  two  children  baptised  at  the 
same  time,  and  a  third  buried,  who 
died  whilst  the  priest  was  here !  It 
was  very  lucky:  I  never  liked  funerals 
without  a  priest,  and  would  rather 
have  paid  the  money  over  again,  al- 
though our  cure  is  a  deal  more  at  home 
in  the  dancing  room  than  in  the  pulpit." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  airp  alluded  to  was  the  dancing 
dervish  of  Novo  Friburgo. 

**  As  I  left  the  fazenda^^^  says  Dr 
Yvan,  "  I  saw  our  host's  young  wife. 
She  was  a  fragile  ci'eature,  her  features 
soft  aud  delicate ;  she  was  dressed  in 
a  poor  pink  gown,  which  frequent 
washing  had  robbed  of  its  colour ;  this 
dress,  perfectly  clean,  harmonised  ad- 
mirably with  the  wearer ;  the  tints  of 
her  face  seemed  to  blend  with  those 
of  the  almost  colourless  stuff.  She 
sat  beneath  the  broad  leaf  of  a  banana, 
which  shaded  her  from  the  sun,  and, 
with  angelic  gentleness,  heard  a  little 
negro  (a  recent  acquisition  of  Da- 
rieu*s),  who  crouched  at  her  feet,  re- 
peat a  few  words  of  Portuguese." 

After  quitting  the  veata^  reaching 
the  plain,  and  passing  through  the 
thriving  town  of  Santa  Anna,  the  tra- 
vellers reached  the  plantation  of  Co/- 
Ifffe,  so  called  because  it  once  belonged 
to  the  Jesuits.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
properties  in  the  Brazils,  and  gives 
employment  to  a  thousand  negroes, 
spread  over  an  immense  surface.  Of 
the  condition  of  these  the  following 
extract  will  give  an  idea : — 

"  The  next  day,  very  early,  I  visited 
the  environs  of  the  fazeiida— it  was  a 
Sunday :  the  negresses  were  washing 
their  clothes,  to  be  worn  the  same  day; 
others  were  preparing  food  upon  a  fire 
in  the  centre  of  their  cabins ;  others, 
again,  were  cleaning  the  front  of  these 
miserable  dwellings.  The  poorest 
huts  of  our  peasantry,  whatever  the 
partisans  of  slavery  may  say,  give  no 
idea  of  such  misery ;  they  are  dirty, 
smoky,  horrible,  I  admit ;  and  I  would 


gladly  see  them  cleaner,  more  cheer* 
fnl,  more  comfortable;  bat,  at  any 
rate,  even  in  those  fnghtfnl  dwellingSf 
there  is  a  something  denoting  habits 
of  possession.  Here,  ioconoeivable 
destitution  reigns :  a  mat  and  a  few 
earthen  vessels  are  all  the  furniture ; 
the  damp  earth  is  the  floor,  a  few 
leaves  the  only  roof. 

**  I  went  to  'the  mill  where  the 
manioc  is  prepared ;  it  was  actively 
at  work.  That  the  slaves  may  not 
be  spoiled  by  too  much  rest,  they  are 
made  to  labour  until  noon  upon  San- 
days.  I  saw  an  unfortunate  negress 
with  an  iron  chain  round  her  loins,  its 
end  secured  to  a  regular  dog-collar  of 
the  same  metal.  This  horrible  cravat 
had  been  riveted  round  her  neck  be- 
cause she  had  attempted  to  run  away. 
On  going  ont  of  the  mill,  I  found  the 
Senhor  Administrador  himself  conde- 
scending to  beat  a  woman  with  the 
ditcote.  The  sufferer  was  old  and 
feeble ;  she  received  the  blows  on  her 
bent  body,  and  the  man  kept  on  strik- 
ing, whilst  a  dog  licked  the  poor  crea- 
ture's faded  cheeks.  I  was  at  that 
time  unacquainted  with  a  Brazilian 
custom,  which  authorises  any  witness 
of  a  chastisement  inflicted  upon  a  slave 
to  interpose  and  require  his  pardon. 
To  make  use  of  this  right  is  called 
apadrinhar^  to  patronise  (more  lite- 
rally, to  stand  godfather  to)  a  slave. 
Ignorant  of  my  power,  I  hurried  from 
the  afSicting  sight." 

Dr  Yvan  attended  mass  in  the 
church  pertaining  to  the  plantaUon — 
an  elegant  building,  overloaded  with 
ornament,  and  which  mnst  have  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  motley  as- 
pect of  the  congregation.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  negroes  and 
mnlattoes  from  the  surrounding  conn- 
try,  and  all  were  classed  according  to 
colour.  The  Europeans  were  placed 
in  reserved  seats ;  the  administrador 
and  his  white  subalterns  had  a  private 
box ;  mulatto  ladies,  of  a  mahogany 
tint,  were  on  chairs  in  front  of  the 
altar,  behind  them  were  others  of  a 
chocolate  hue ;  the  negresses  knelt 
upon  the  ground,  far  in  the  rear.  The 
white  sentioras  were  decked  out  like 
shrines,  with  antiquated  dresses,  and 
enormous  brilliants  on  their  thick  fln- 
gers.  The  celebration  of  the  mass 
was  tolerably  decorous,  but  Dr  Yvan 
was  terribly  shocked   by  the  bias- 
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pbemons  levitj  of  tbe  scene  tbKt  adminittrador  inrormed  Dr  Tvui, 
ensued.  Forty  slaves,  wbo,  notwith-  made  with  a  red-hot  iron  >t  the  place 
standiog  the  right  of  search,  bad  been  where  thej  had  been  pnrchased.  It 
recently  landed  on  Brazilian  soil,  were  conuBted  of  the  inidala  of  the  ^ve- 
bronght  into  the  church ;  thej  were  ship,  and  of  those  of  the  master  for 
yonng  lads  and  girls  from  ten  to  whose  account  thej'  had  been  bongbt. 
twenty  years  old,  savage  and  stupid-  There  waa  nothing  to  tempt  a  long 
looking.  They  were  brought  to  the  stay  amongst  these  p^fnl  and  de- 
church  for  baptism.  An  adnlt  negro  grading  scenes,  and  the  travellers 
and  negress  accompanied  each  one  of  left  the  faienda  the  same  afternoon. 
the  children ;  they  were  the  godfathers  After  fording  the  river  Macacor,  tbey 
and  godmotliers.  reached  a  Tillage  of  the  same  name, 

"The  priest,  a  Itet  in  his  hand,  niicncc  the  dciidly  fevers  wliich  rage 
went  in  turn  to  every  neopbyle,  and  at  that  season  had  driven  the  in- 
asked  the  customary  questions ;  the  habitants.  The  hooses  were  hand- 
godfather  replied,  and  the  sacrament  some,  and,  in  the  middle  of  a  welt- 
of  baptism  was  administored.  We  bnilt  square,  stood  a  gallows  c.ipable 
could  not  suppose  that  iLis  solemn  of  accommodating  fonr  patients  at  a 
net  conld  be  made,  even  by  a  Brazil-  time^uat  one  more  than  the  whole 
ian  clergyman— a  anbject  of  trivia!  remaining  popniation  of  the  village, 
pleasantry !  Instead  of  placing,  ac-  Apropos  of  tbis  gallows,  Dr  Vvan 
cording  to  custom,  a  piece  of  salt  npon  mcntioos  the  curious  plan  adopted  in 
the  lips  of  these  poor  wretches,  ho  Itrazil  to  provide  public  execotiooers. 
made  them  open  their  months  wide,  When  a  culprit  is  condemned  todcath, 
and  introduced  a  pinch  of  it  into  tlieir  he  is  also  condemned  to  IWe  until  he 
throat.  No  sooner  did  ibc  young  hss  hung  two,  three,  fonr,  or  five 
negroes  taste  it  than  they  spit  it  out,  persons,  according  to  his  crime  ;  so 
making  a  thousand  grotesque  grim-  that  he  naturally  takes  the  strongest 
aces,  which  greatly  diverted  the  offl-  interest  in  the  public  morality,  and 
dating  divine.  The  children  seemed  prays  for  light  assizes  and  lenient 
to  experience,  for  the  nnkoo;vn  con-  jndges. 

diment,  the  same  repugnance  as  did  On  re-enteruig  Rio  Janeiro,  the 
Robinson  Crnsoe's  Friday ;  and  the  French  embassy  found  the  whole  city 
good  father  held  his  sides 'for  laughter  one  field  of  battle.  On  all  sides  were 
at  every  repolsive  effort  it  occasioned  scones  of  furions  attack  and  obstinate 
them.  When  be  poarcd  the  holy  defence;  here  were  shouts  of  triumph, 
water  npon  their  heads,  it  was  still  there  cries  of  distress,  and  projectUea 
worse;  be  administered  a  complete  flew  in  every  direction.  The  strife 
douc/ie  to  every  one  of  them,  aceom-  was  not  bloody  ;  the  projectiles  were 
panying  the  buffoonery  with  peals  of  coloured  balls  of  wax,  egg-shaped, 
laughter.  The  ceromony  had  been  and  filled  with  scented  water.  A  re- 
preceded  by  no  instruction ;  the  god-  ference  to  the  almanack  will  show  the 
fathers,  poor  negroes,  who  had  never  caose  of  ibis  perfumed  warfare.  Tlie 
been  better  taught  thau  the  children,  19th  of  Febroary  1844  was  Shrove 
had  sole  charge  of  their  religious  edn-  Tuesday,  and  the  BraKiliana  cele- 
cation.  And  this  is  what  is  called,  brated,  in  theii-  customary  manner, 
on  certain  plantations,  making  Chris-  the  close  of  the  camlval— on  whoso 
lians !  two  last  days  it  is  there  the  fashion 

"  If  I  have  dwelt  upon  ilie  acts  and  to  testify  one's  esnberant  spirits  by 

bobaviour  of  the  priests  of  Novo  Fri-  drenching  one's  friends  with  sweet 

bnrgo  and  of  the  College  fatendn,  it  essences.   The  next  day,  wax  candle* 

has  been  in  no  spirit  of  defamation,  aud  holy  water  succeeded  to  waxca 

but  to  show  into  what  a  dissolute  eggs    and    perfumes;    the    churches 

state  the  subordinate  clergy  sink,  in  were  foil,  and  in  the  afternoon  therft 


countries  remote  from  the  great  cen- 
tres of  population,  and  from  the  su' 
perintcndence  of  bishops." 

All  these  newly-landed  negroes  had, 
below  the  left  clavicle,  a  wound 


a  long  and  solemn  procession. 

Whilst  reflecting  on  the  heteroge- 
neoQs  composition  of  the  popniation 
of  Brazil,  and  on  tlio  want  of  a  feciinS 
ionality  and  attachment  to  thet 


or  less  healed.    It  was  a  mark,  the    soil,  Dr  Yvan's  thongbts  carried  bha 
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back  to  the  time  when  Portogaese  ships 
first  discovered  that  fertile  region.  Por- 
tugal then  commaudcd  in  India,  her 
fleets  shared  in  all  the  great  maritime 
events  of  the  period,  and  she  had  the 
power  to  found  a  vast  empire.  *^  One 
of  those  statesmen,"  he  says,  "  whoso 
precision  transcends  vulgar  compre- 
hension, did  not  wait  till  the  events 
that  succeeded  the  French  Revolution 
had  forced  the  house  of  Braganza  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  its  immense  posses- 
sions, to  prepare  the  translation  of 
Portuguese  royalty  to  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon.  On  those  celebrated 
shores  he  had  had  monuments  con- 
structed, more  imposiug  than  those  of 
Bio,  and  destined  to  adorn  and  pro- 
tect the  future  abode  of  kings.  But 
the  vast  conception  was  never  real- 
ised ;  and  instead  of  the  mighty 
empire  which  wonld  have  swayed 
America,  guarded  India,  and  of  wliich 
the  mother  country  would  have  been 
but  an  insignificant  possession,  there 
only  remained,  in  Europe,  a  kingdom 
reduced  to  the  feeble  proportions  of 
a  second-class  power — in  America,  a 
puny  child,  which,  detached  from  the 
maternal  breast,  has  all  the  qualities 
and  all  the  faults  of  those  precocious 
children  to  whom  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  manhood  are  too  early 
accorded.  Even  a  passing  view  of 
Brazil  suffices  to  convince  one  that 
her  liberal  institutions  are  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  her  inhabitants,  who 
have  ideas  and  prejudices  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  constitutional 
system.  And  if  Brazil  preserves  her 
unity,  instead  of  following  the  ex- 
ample given  her  by  the  rest  of  South 
America,  it  must  be  attributed  to  her 
affection  for  her  yonng  emperor,  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  few  statesmen,  of 
minds  superior  to  the  intellectual 
average  in  their  country,  and  to  the 
inspirations  of  the  Hio  press,  which  is 
directed  by  two  of  our  countrymen 
with  a  talent  and  impartiality  worthy 
of  the  highest  eulogiums.  Like  Eng- 
land, Piedmont,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, Brazil  has  kept  her  liberties  by 
keeping  aloof  from  revolutions.  The 
counsels  of  the  monarchy  of  July  have 
not  been  without  influence  on  her 
destinies;  may  our  last  catastrophe 
not^rag  her  down  into  an  abyss ! " 
*^  Brazilian  government  is  anx- 


ious to  encourage  immigration,  and 
has  made  sacrifices  to  that  end,  but, 
as  yet,  without  much  success.  In  the 
case  of  the  Swiss,  we  have  seen  the 
causes  of  failure.  In  other  instances 
it  arose  from  the  natural  unfitness  of 
the  immigrants  for  the  life  they  went 
out  to  lead.  Men  whom  fortune  baa 
frowned  upon,  and  disaster  discon- 
raged,  and  who  consider  the  game  np 
in  their  own  country,  often  seem  to 
imagine  that  a  change  of  hemisphere 
will  supply  those  qualities  whose  ab- 
sence has,  in  many  instances,  been 
the  cause  of  their  ill  success  at  home. 
Others  are  unsuited,  by  the  nature  of 
their  previous  occupations,  for  the 
rough  life  of  a  settler  in  a  new  conn- 
try.  Thus,  Dr  Yvan  tells  us  of  one 
body  of  colonists  which  went  out  to 
Rio,  headed  by  Dr  Mure,  an  eccen- 
tric Frenchman,  who  proposed  realis- 
ing certain  socialist  theories  on  the 
virgin  soil  of  South  America.  He 
was  received  with  open  arms,  land 
was  allotted  and  mouey  voted  him. 
The  money,  as  well  as  his  whole  pri- 
vate fortune,  was  expended  withont 
result.  And  little  wonder,  when  we 
examine  the  composition  of  his  party, 
which  included,  says  Dr  Tvan,  ^^  I 
know  not  how  many  piano-tunen, 
eight  or  ten  poets,  six  draughtsmen, 
and  at  least  twelve  dancing-masters." 

One  of  the  most  striking  deficiencies 
in  Brazil  is  that  of  manufactnrefl. 
The  refined  sugar  consumed  there  is 
sent  from  Europe ;  every  sort  of 
fabric  for  clothing  proceeds  from 
France  or  England ;  the  very  ragouts 
served  up  at  the  restaurateurs  of  RiOt 
are  for  the  most  part  concocted  at 
Nantes  or  Marseilles.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Brazilians  to  try  to 
become  rather  less  dependent  on  the 
foreigner ;  but  they  have  a  notion  that 
if  they  did  not  go  to  him  for  mann- 
factures,  he  might  not  take  so  mach 
of  their  produce,  so  they  continne  to 
grow  coffee  in  enormous  quantities, 
and  at  a  low  price. 

Reclining  against  a  venerable  block 
of  granite,  on  one  of  whose  faces  are 
carved  the  arms  of  Portugal,  and 
which  was  placed  there  by  the  dis- 
coverers of  Brazil  when  they  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  their 
king's  name,  Dr  Yvan,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure,  looked  out  for  the 
last  time  over  the  dty  of  Rio  and  its 
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beautiful  bay.  The  moon  threw  its 
clear  white  lifcht  upon  every  object; 
at  anchor,  off  the  town,  the  two 
Frcuch  frigates  seemed  reposing  after 
their  long  race.  Rio  was  very  still : 
to  the  tumult  of  the  day,  perfect  calm 
had  succeeded.  The  black  popnlatiost 
forbidden  to  go  out  after  certain  honrst 
sat  before  its  masters*  doors,  inhaling 
the  fresh  breeze  of  evening.  Dr 
Yvan  fell  a* thinking.  By  what  fa- 
tality, he  asked  himself,  had  the  sable 
cbil(lrcn  Of  Ethiopia  been  condemned, 
during  a  friglitful  series  of  centuries, 
to  abject  servitude  ?  Before  visiting 
the  Brazils,  he  had  thooght  it  ex- 
plained by  natural  inferiority;  bnt 
tbcre  he  liad  convinced  himself  that 
negro  intelligence  is  not  mfinior  to 
that  of  an  untaught,  nncnltivatcd 
white  man.  Whilst  reflecting  on  the 
possible  future  destiny  of  tiM  negro 
race,  he  was  joined  by  an  old  monk, 
whom  he  had  often  met  at  Dr  Mnre*i, 
and  who  was  a  fervent  partisan  of 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  It  is  on- 
necessary  here  to  qnote  the  dialogoa 
that  ensued.  The  monk,  who  had 
learned  little  tolerance  during  his 
seventy  years*  pilgrimage  upon  earth, 
Fcorned  the  Frenchman's  newfangled 
views  in  favour  of  the  accursed  seed 
of  Canaan,  doomed,  by  biblical  ana- 
thema, to  eternal  bondage.  Indo- 
I>eudeutly  of  tiieir  ancestor's  original 
sin,  the  blacks,  the  monk  aflirmed, 
were  leagMd  with  powers  of  dark- 
ness. In  pibof  of  this,  and  appealing 
to  his  white  hair  and  sacred  charac- 
ter as  truarantee  of  bis  veracity,  be 
then  told  the  following  extraofdinary 
.•»tory  : — 

''  I  was  younger  than  jron,**  he  said 
to  Dr  Yvau  (who  occasionally  ibrgeU 
to  wear  the  venerable  mask  heassiaed 
early  in  the  volume),  *^  when  I  niado 
a  journey,  guided  by  a  nem,  tlunMi|^ 
the  Brazilian  solitudes.  In  the  depth 
of  a  forest,  a  slight  dissension  aroM 
between  myself  and  my  gnido.  I 
spoke  imperiously  to  him ;  I  wonld 
have  imposed  my  will  npoB  liiD; 
when  ho,  who  had  prevlonalr  biia 
humble  and  submissive,  dnw  hlnieeif 
up  to  his  ntmost  height,  cast  at  mm 
u  glance  of  defiance,  and  said,  ina^ 
IcDtly — 

'' '  We  will  sooo  see  who  shall  ask 
pardon,  the  white  man  or  tho  slavo  I* 

*'  Having  thus  spoken,  bo  wUaCM 


in  a  strange  manner,  and  forthwith 
there  appeared,  on  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  ont  of  the  bushes,  and  above 
Uie  green  points  of  the  herbage,  the 
headUi  ot  thousands  of  hideous  reptiles, 
hissing  and  angry,  which  writhed 
themselves  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  mas- 
ter who  had  summoned  them,  and 
who  returned  their  horrible  caresses. 
More  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  that  day,  bnt  the  sight  is  still 
present  to  my  mind ;  it  pursues  me 
by  day  and  disturbs  m^  nights.  I 
remained  motionless ;  I  uttered  no 
sound^neither  prayer  nor  supplica- 
tion— when,  upon  another  cry  fhmi 
my  guide,  the  fri^tfnl  vision  vanished 
as  it  had  come.  Oh  I  believe  me,  there 
exists  a  mysterious  bond  between 
those  horrible  creatures,  which  all 
mythologies  have  taken  as  the  symbol 
of  evil,  and  the  aocnrsed  race  yon 


n 


1" 


Ln  vehement  and  passioaate  strain 
the  old  monk  eontinoed  his  denanda* 
tlon  of  the  negro.  Dr  Tvan  llBtened 
to  him  in  wondermoit,  and,  on  hfai 
return  to  his  quarten,  hastened  to 
write  down  the  singular  conversation, 
which  closes  the  section  of  his  book 
devoted  to  Brazil. 

*'  I  forgot  to  mention,**  he  adds, 

*'  that  Father had  blue  eyes,  and 

that  Esqulrol  has  often  told  as  that 
persons  with  blue  eyes  are  more 
predisposed  than  others  to  mental 
derangement. 

We  pass  over  the  chapter  giving  an 
account  of  what  Dr  Yvan  and 
saw  during  his  short  stay  at  Cane 
of  Good  Hope ;  not  that  it 
terestfaig  (nothing  be  writes  »  i. 
bnt  beeanse  it  coatair*  U 
wonld  be  new  to  1 
who  haTe  been  al 
late  yean  with  w  m  un  w 
colony,  and  be  m  ^ 
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was  the  1st  of  May,  St  Philip's  day, 
and  the  fete  of  the  king  of  the  French 
was  celebrated  with  the  customary 
pomp  and  rejoicing.  After  mass  came 
the  visits  to  the  charming  French 
Creoles,  who  must  certainly  be  classed 
amongst  the  most  fascinating  of  wo- 
mankind. Here  is  a  description  of  the 
dwelling  of  one  of  them. 

"  Mfl^am  B 's  house  differed  in 

no  respect  from  the  other  houses  of 
8t  Denis.  It  was  reached  through  a 
garden,  full  of  the  odorous  trees  of 
India ;  orange  and  shaddock  trees,  and 
mangoes  with  black  and  lustrous  fo- 
liage. Above  these  masses  of  dark 
verdure,  slender  palm  trees  waved 
their  graceful  fans.  A  broad  veran- 
dah, a  sort  of  open  gallery,  extended 
along  the  front  of  the  house.  It  is 
there  that,  according  to  George  Sand, 
the  happy  colonists  swing  in  ham- 
mocks, quaffing  the  aromatic  fahan^ 
and  smoking  sceuted  cigarrettos.  In 
reality,  it  is  there  that  they  drink 
strong  coffee  and  talk  scandal,  reser\'- 
ing  the  aromatic  fahan  to  cure  their 
colds  and  coughs.  As  to  the  scented 
cigarettes,  they  arc  replaced  by  enor- 
mous Manilla  cheroots,  compared  to 
which  our  gendarmes*  cigars  are  mere 
straws. 

"  Tiie  hospitable  threshold  crossed, 
we  enter  a  vast  saloon,  whose  win- 
dows are  closed  by  blinds  that  allow 
free  passage  to  the  breeze.  The 
walls,  merely  whitened,  are  adorned 
with  bad  engravings  in  splendid 
frames.  The  furniture  displays  all 
the  best  Parisian  inventions ;  com- 
fortable chairs,  rich  clocks,  mirrora 
of  astonishing  dimensions ;  in  short, 
everything  that  would  be  found  in 
a  sumptuous  drawing-room  in  the 
Chaussee  d'Antiu,  excopting  carpets 
and  curtains.  .  .  The  lady  of  the 
house  read,  reclining  on  a  sofa.  In  a 
distant  comer  were  three  or  four  wo- 
men, of  various  colours,  sewing  and 
chattering  in  an  under  tone.  Our 
presence  did  not  interrupt  their  con- 
versation.     At    Bourbon,    Madame 

B passed  for  a  woman  of  superior 

talents  ;  at  Paris  she  would  have  been 
considered  perfectly  elegant,  but  no- 
thing more.  Whilst  we  were  sus- 
taining, with  much  difficulty,  a  con- 
versation that  languished,  she  clapped 
her  hands ;  it  is  the  manner  of  calling 
servants  in  Bourbon.     One  of  the 


bronzed  handmaidens  Immediately 
rose  from  her  work  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  I  then  perceived  that  this 
handsome  malatto,  otherwise  well,  al- 
most elegantly  dressed,  in  her  gingham 
frock  and  China  crape  handkerchief, 
had  neither  stockings  nor  shoes.  Her 
mistress  sent  her  oat.  Before  crossing- 
the  garden  she  took  a  silk  parasol,  the 
colour  of  a  red  poppy ;  opened  it,  to 
keep  off  the  sun,  and  so  trotted  away, 
barefooted,  through  the  streets,  per- 
haps to  execute  a  commission  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town.  I  then  learned 
that  in  Bourbon  shoes  and  stockings 
are  reserved  exclusively  for  firee  per- 
sons ;  law  and  custom  will  have  it 
so.  Hence  the  expression  so  common 
in  the  mouth  of  n(^roes  praised  for 
their  intelligence — *  flack  nothing  bat 
shoes  !* " 

At  dinner  that  day  at  the  gover- 
nor's, Dr  Yvan  sat  next  to  the  car^  of 
St  Denis,  and  the  delicate  subject  of 
emancipation  was  broached.  The 
priest  was  by  no  means  an  abolition- 
ist. **  The  negroes,"  he  said,  "  have 
not  1/et  a  sufficiently  profound  sense 
of  religion ;  scarcely  arc  they  emanci- 
pated, when  they  refuse  to  attend  to 
their  duties  as  catholics,  pretending 
that  they  arefrce^  and  that  they  do  like 
their  former  mastcrs.^^  Struck  by  this 
unintended  satire,  Dr  Yvan  artlessly 
suggests  the  propriety  of  making  Chris- 
tians of  the  white  men,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  Christianising  the  blacks. 
But  as  the  former  are  not  subject  to 
the  alternative  of  the  whip  or  the  con- 
fessional, they  eschew  sermons,  and 
care  little  for  the  negroes  soul  so  long 
as  they  derive  good  profit  from  the 
labour  of  his  body. 

After  a  week's  stay  at  St  Denis,  the 
French  envoy,  his  lady,  and  several 
members  of  the  embassy,  started  on 
an  excursion  into  the  interior  of  tho 
island.  As  usual,  Dr  Yvan  was  of 
the  party.  Their  first  pause  was  at 
the  habitation  of  Mr  P.,  a  rich  colo- 
nist, who  had  invited  their  visit. 
After  an  animated  description  of  this 
plantation,  the  doctor  drives  over  to- 
the  large  sugar  refinery  of  La  Nouvelle 
Esperance,  originally  founded  by  an 
intelligent,  enterprising  Frenchman,, 
with  the  view  of  making  it  a  central 
establishment,  to  which  small  planters 
might  take  their  crops  for  conversion 
into  sugar. 
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*'  My  friend  and  former  partner,  Mr 
Vincent,"  said  Mr  N.,  the  proprietor 
of  the  establishment,  "  came  to  Bour- 
bon very  Younff,  and  would  certainly 
have  made  a  large  fortune ;  he  haa 
ideas  capable  of  effecting  a  revolution 
in  the  sugar  manufactures  of  this  co- 
lony, had  not  a  premature  and  terrible 
death  ruined  our  hopes  and  projects." 
Something   in   the    manner   and 
mournful  tone  in  which  Mr  N.  uttered 
the  name  of  his  deceased  friend,  ex- 
cited Dr  Yvan*s  curiosity,  and  he  took 
an  opportunity  to  ask  an  old  ne^o 
slave  the  circumstances  of  Mr  Vm- 
cent^s  death.    '^  Not  know  that,  mas- 
sa,"  was  the  reply,  similar  to  that  of 
a  second  negro  whom  the  inqulsitiye 
doctor  questioned.    As  it  af^rwards 
appeared,  they  both  knew  perfectly 
well,  for  they  had  been  on  tne  plan- 
tation at  the  time  of  the  tragical  event, 
of  which  Dr  Yvan  subsequently  learn- 
ed the  details  by  inquiry  of  Mr  N. 
himself.    It  was  a  singular  episode  of 
colonial  life.  Vincent  was  not  a  Creole, 
but  had  gone  out  to  Bourbon  to  se^ 
his  fortune.    There  was  little  doubt 
of  his  making  it.    His  establishment 
at  La  Nouvefie  Esperance  prospered ; 
he  was  married  to  a  lady  of  high  Creole 
family,  who  had  brought  him  a  hand- 
some dowcry.    His  marriage  proved 
very  liappy ;  he  was  rich,  esteemed — 
everything  favoured  him.     He  did 
uot  live  at  the  sugar  factoir,  but 
sometimes  with  his   mother-fn-law, 
sometimes  at  his  house  in  St  Dents. 
One  morning  he  took  leave  of  bis 
wife  and  children,    saying   he  was 
going  to  La  Nouvelle  Eispenmce,  and 
wuuhl  return  the  next  day.    He  did 
pa^fs  the  day  at  the  sugar  works,  and 
set  out  at  night  for  St  Denis,  where 
he  was  to  remain  till  the  morrow. 
Mr  N.  was  with  him,  and  to  bim, 
during  the  ride,  he  talked  a  great  deal 
about  their  business,  expliQning  his 
ideas  with  respect  to  various  projected 
improvements;    he    also  went   Into 
j«onie  details  concerning  his  private 
affairs,  as  if  he  wished  to  make  hla 
frieud  perfectly  acquainted  with  hla 
position.    MrN.  rather  wondered  al 
this,  for  Vincent  was  a  reserred  mas, 
and  had  never  commnnlcatad  to  aay- 
body  the  magnificent  result  of  oertatn 
commercial  operations  whloh  ha  had 
undertaken  alone.    On  entering  Um 
town  the  two  men  parted.    Yumnt 


went  to  his  house,  and  to  bed  rather 
late.  Towards  four  in  the  morning 
he  got  up  and  went  out  without  dis- 
turbing  anybody.  A  negro  saw  him 
going  down  the  street  in  the  direction 
of  the  sea,  and  crossing  from  one  side 
to  the  other  to  avoid  the  building 
materials  which  encumbered  Uie  way. 
At  the  comer  of  the  street  he  disap« 
peared.  Since  that  moment  none  had 
ever  seen  him. 

^*  *  The  most  active  and  minute  re- 
searches proved  fruitless,*  sidd  Mr  N. 
^  My  unfortunate  friend's  disappear- 
ance  was  not  certified  till  two  days 
afterwards.  At  first  his  famUy  felt 
no  great  uneasiness; — he  was  not 
known  to  have  any  enemy  amongst 
the  colonists,  and  he  was  beloved  oy 
his  slaves,  who  were  far  better  oft 
than  most  other  negroes.  Hisabsenee 
was  attributed  to  a  sudden  jonmer^ 
a  slave  might  have  neglected  to  deli* 
ver  a  letter.  Several  days  passed 
thus,  hope  houriy  diminishing,  nntil 
it  was  replaced  by  the  doomlest  iqp« 
prehenaions.  The  whme  Island  wu 
explored ;  search  was  made  in  aU  the 
creeks  and  nooks  of  the  shofe;  the 
negroes  on  every  fAantation  near  8t 
Denis  were  questioned.  These  Inyes* 
tigations  led  to  nothing;  Vincent  had 
really  disappeared ;  he  was  not  to  be 
found,  either  dead  or  alive.  We  re- 
tained but  one  last  hope— a  very  feeble 
one.  Upon  the  day  that  Vincent  had 
left  his  house  for  the  last  time,  a  ship 
had  sailed  for  Bordeaux;  it  was  anp* 
posed  that,  for  some  Inexplicable 
reason,  he  had  secretly  quitted  the 
colony.  I  wrote  to  France.  Tbe 
answer  was  eight  months  coming;  aa 
I  had  foreseen,  it  destroyed  our  last 
hope.  Oar  poor  friend  existed  no 
more,  and  Qod  alone  knew  when  hla 
mortal  remains  were  hidden.  Hla 
mysterloas  end  gave  rise  to  maiqr 
coi^ectnref.  Some  suppoaed  that 
Vincent  had  committed  anlclde  be- 
cause he  belleyed  hla  mln  Immiaeat; 
others  affirmed  thalihe  had  InvoliA* 
tarlly  perlabed  daring  his  monfaig 
walk  upon  the  beach;  a  aewmpir 
aaid  that  his  nemes  had  mnraend 
him,  and  that  hla  Do4jri  tonr  to  piaoei, 
had  beea  copaaaied  in  the  nmaee 
beneath  the  aagar-boUers.* 

***And  joa  beUere  none  ef  ttoee 
aappoaitiooa  to  be  theeonreetoaet* 
MidltoMrN. 
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*' '  None/  he  quickly  replied. 

**Theu,  after  a  momeut's  sileuce, 
he  added : 

**  *  Vincent  was  ver}'  di^ified,  very 
absolute,  very  proud.  lu  his  inter- 
course with  the  colonists  there  was  a 
certain  stiffness  which  shocked  them. 
If  one  of  these  men,  as  energetic  and 
absolute  as  himself,  had  insulted  him 
in  a  discussion  at  which  none  were 
present,  a  mortal  duel  would  have 
been  the  consequence.  Tliis  duel 
would  have  taken  place,  like  the 
quarrel,  without  witnesses.  Vincent 
mi^fht  have  fallen.* 

**  *  His  body  would  have  been 
found,'  said  I,  struck  by  this  conjec- 
ture ;  *  some  trace  of  blood  would 
have  remained  upon  the  sand.*   .    .   . 

**  *  The  rising  tide  daily  washes  the 
shore,'  replied  Mr  N.,  simply ;  '  and 
a  corpse  with  a  stone  tied  to  each  foot 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  * " 

(Quitting  the  spicc-orchards  and 
sugar-fields  of  Mr  T/s  plantation,  the 
travellers  moved  on  to  the  more  ele- 
v.ited  regions  of  the  island,  and 
stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr  Per  •  •  *, 
a  silk-grower.  This  gentleman,  be- 
fore taking  them  over  his  establish- 
ment (the  tirst  which  had  been  found- 
ed in  Bourbon  for  the  growth  of  silk), 
sat  them  down  to  a  table  covered 
with  Creole  dishes.  The  coffee  and 
fruit  were  the  only  things  they  could 
touch,  owing  to  the  tremendous  sea- 
soning, which  rendered  the  diet  im- 
practicable to  European  palates.  Dr 
Yvan  grows  indignant  and  profane  at 
the  recollection  of  this  fervid  fei'd — 
declares  such  hi;;hly-8piced  viands  to 
be  fit  for  none  but  dwellers  in  Tar- 
tarus— and  looks  upon  his  host  as  a 
sort  of  fire- king,  whose  depraved  taste 
would  soon  crave  for  gun-cotton  and 
glowing  embers.  Then  he  passes  on 
to  the  silk- worms,  which  are  but  of 
poor  yield  in  Bourbon,  owing  to  va- 
rious causes  which  he  ingeniously 
traces.  The  quality  is  fine,  but  the 
quantity  very  siaall.  This  the  doctor 
attributes  to  the  watery  nature  of  the 
mulberry  leaf  in  tropical  countries, 
wli(*rc  heavy  rains  and  great  heat 
hurry  its  growth  overmuch,  and  to 
the  emanations  from  the  hide  of  the 
nejrroes  who  tend  the  worm.  The 
nerves  of  the  most  delicate  la<ly  who 
ever  sank  into  syncope  t)ecau3e  'somo- 
tM..dy  was  smoking  in  the  next  house, 


are,  if  Yvan  be  credible,  hardy  and 
weU-strung  compared  to  those  of  the 
silk-  worm.  The  peasant  of  Pro vence, 
when  educating  the  precious  creature, 
abjures  the  garlic  and  onions  to  which 
he  is  naturally  prone,  lest  be  should 
spoil  his  pupil's  appetite.  And  what, 
after  all,  the  doctor  suggestively  in- 
quires, is  an  onion -fed  Proven^K 
compared  to  a  negro  on  a  hot  day  ? 
The  question  is  not  one  to  which  it  is 
agreeable  to  ponder  a  reply. 

The  study  of  the  negro  slave  inte- 
rests Dr  Yvan,  who,  in  Bourbon,  as 
in  the  Brazils,  goes  into  extensive 
details  of  the  African*s  habits,  charac- 
ter, and  condition — details  which  the 
emancipation  that  has  since  occurred 
tempted  him,  he  says,  to  omit  in  his 
published  work.  lie  has  done  right 
to  retain  them;  —  their  importance 
may  be  diminished,  but  their  interest 
is  by  no  means  impaired.  What 
seems  most  to  have  shocked  him  was 
the  sight  of  perfectly  white  slaves, 
the  offspring  of  white  men  and  half- 
breed  women — slaves  whose  skin  was 
as  pure  and  transparent,  and  their 
beauty  as  great,  as  that  of  the  most 
fashionable  and  fastidious  Creole  dame. 
At  a  plantation- chapel,  one  Sunday, 
he  saw  a  number  of  these,  recognisable 
as  slaves  only  by  their  bare  feet. 
Saddened  by  the  sight,  he  asked  an 
overseer  of  the  establishment  how  it 
was  that  those  white  men  had  not 
long  since  been  manumitted.  ** Those, 
sir  1 "  was  the  reply,  "  they  are  n«- 
ffroes!'^  Having  one  day  to  go  to 
the  frigate,  the  doctor  took  a  boat 
rowed  by  two  black  men.  A  slave, 
who  was  to  accompany  him,  made 
him  wait,  and  he  used  an  expression 
of  blame.  ^*  Oh !  **  said  a  rower, 
^^  them  niggers  are  idle  drunken  liars; 
they  are  not  of  the  same  race  as  we!** 
The  doctor  stared,  for  the  speaker 
was  jet-colour.  Taking  the  remark 
for  an  ironical  reproach,  his  kind  feel- 
ing suggested  an  apology.  ^^  I  know,** 
he  said,  '*  that  the  whites,  too,  are 
sometimes  drunken,  idle — **  ^*  No, 
no,**  interrupted  Sambo,  **  we  whites 
work ;  we  are  careful — orderly.**  Dr 
Yvan  gazed  in  amazement  at  the 
Bpeaker*8  ebony  visage,  leekinff  in 
vain  a  redeeming  tinge  of  white. 
Then,  affecting  disdain—*'  Do  yon 
think  yourself  whiter  than  yoor  oom- 
rades?**  he  said.    The  man  bounded 
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npon  his  bench,  "II  I  am  a  white 
man,  sir ! "  and,  in  proof  ot  the  a^scr^ 
tiun,  be  stuck  oat  a  hideous  foot,  en- 
cased in  an  cnormoag  shoe.  At  Boar- 
bon  there  was  evidentlf  nothiog  like 
leather.  The  creolee  had  got  the 
'habit  of  considering  slaves  as  mere 
beasts  of  burtlien,  and,  consequently, 
often  treated  them  with  barbaioos 
severity.  "  At  the  Hold  Joim-l/k  I 
saw  a  poor  negro,  named  Napn/tuit, 
pitilessly  beaten  bj  a  sort  of  dnndy, 
becansc  he  had  not  been  quick  enougli 
in  bringing  bim  change  for  a.  t\ve- 
frauc  piece.  The  stnpid  perpetrator 
of  this  brntal  act  thett  walked  prouflly 
away,  nnconcenied  by  his  mitiii's 
cries  of  pain,  Omel  and  conlcinp- 
taoos  treatment  has  bad  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  negroes  tiars,  treocb- 
crona,  and  Tindictive."  They  have 
oficQ  been  accnsed  of  being  skilful 
poiaonera,  and  have  been  hang  o-n  the 
strength  of  their  reputation  —  very 
undeserved,  according  to  Dr  Vvan. 
It  is  not  long  since  the  belief  was 
current  at  Bonrbon,  that  tbey  em- 
ployed, as  poison, 'the  down  of  bam- 
boo stalks.  Whea  anybody  npon  a 
plantation  died  snddwiy,  the  ae^o 
hnts  were  searched,  and  if  any  lin- 
Incky  African  had  the  tatil  snbetauco 
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in  his  possession,  be  was  tried,  and 
duly  condemned  to  death.  Mr  Ber- 
nier,  a  physicjan  at  St  Denis,  protest- 
ed against  this,  and  convinced  the 
bench  of  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  by 
swallowing,  in  ite  presence,  a  pioca 
of  the  vegetable  dust. 

Dr  Yvan  concludes  bis  volume — 
"  At  Sea."  Impelled  by  the  powerfnl 
monsoon,  the  lively  Sirhie  made  her 
thirteen  knots  an  hoar,  till  slic  reached 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  where  she  was 
aasafled  by  one  of  the  brief  but  vio- 
lent ^qnalis  termed  a  svmatfa  in  those 
latitudes.  Next  morning  the  sky  was 
.serene,  the  sun  brilliant,  the  water 
calm.  Dad  clear  as  azure  crystal. 
The  vojagors  caught  some  hydrophia, 
venomous  sea-serpents,  which  re- 
semble eels  but  for  the  absence  of  fins, 
and  whose  bite  proved  fatal  to  fowls 
presented  to  them ;  and  "  Dr  Dnval 
had  the  signal  good  fortune  to  fiah  op 
a  gpiiaie  lit  Perron  in  a  perfect  state, 
perhaps  the  only  one  ever  found  in 
that  condition ; "  after  which  an- 
nouncement, donbtleas  of  surpassing 
interest  to  the  cnnchologist,  the 
agi'eeable  and  intelligent  Yvan  lays 
down  his  pen.  We  shall  meet  him 
again  when  next  he  comes  to  an 
anchor. 
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A  Frenchman  has  earned  for  him- 
self the  credit  of  having  imitteii  the 
best  culogium  of  oar  departed  Duke. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  accurate  por- 
trait of  the  illustrious  warrior,  taken 
after  death,  is  that  magnanimously 
given  to  the  world  by  M.  Maurel,  a 
native  of  that  land  which  of  all  lands 
may  best  stand  excused  for  not  tak- 
ing part  in  the  funeral  honours  of 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
last  record  of  praise  is  the  most  strik- 
ing and  truthful  of  all.  The  great 
organ  of  public  opinion,  whilst  the 
hero's  body  was  still  warm,  filled  its 
capacious  columns  with  the  stor}'  of 
his  victorious  life.  The  poet -lau- 
reate accompanied  the  revered  corpse 
to  its  last  dwelling-place  with  the 
tcuderest  strains  of  unbought  homage. 
Newspapers,  agreeing  in  nothing  else, 
stniggled  with  each  other  to  hold 
liighest  up  in  the  air  the  emblazoned 
page  of  their  darling's  history ;  and 
the  journalist,  addressing  himself  to 
the  unwashed  readers  of  the  tap- 
room, or  to  the  less  genial  spouters 
of  democratic  clubs,  found  ready  to 
his  lips  accents  of  praise  as  eloquent 
as  any  to  be  read  in  the  annals  of 
our  literatare.  Generations  must  pass 
away  before  the  people  of  this  vast 
empire  shall  meet  again  in  such  har- 
monious and  spontaneous  gathering. 
Of  all  the  great  man's  triumphs,  the 
most  extraordinary  surely  was  his 
last.  Alive,  he  overcame  intolerable 
tyranny;  but  dead,  he  subjugated 
human  passion  as  never  it  had  been 
subdued  before.  Alexander,  Hanni- 
bal, Napoleon,  are  names  that  may 
contest  for  military  glory  with  that 
of  Wellington ;  but  where  shall  we 
look  for  so  sublime  a  peacemaker? 
For  a  few  brief  hours  on  the  18th  of 
November  1852,  all  men  agreed  to  bury 
their  animosities,  their  wrongs,  their 
political  prepossessions,  and  their  per- 
sonal concerns  in  one  honoured  grave. 
As  on  that  day,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, the  rain,  which  had  been  con- 


tinuous for  weeks,  suddenly  held  Dp, 
permitting  millions  to  saliy  forth  with 
safety  on  their  errand  of  duty  and 
love,  and  then  poored  down  affain  as 
unceasingly  and  pitilessly  as  before, 
so  did  Britain  sospend  for  a  too  short 
interval  its  normal  state  of  partj 
strife  and  agitation.  Men  thoaght  oC 
Wellington,  and  spoke  of  nothing 
else.  The  Tory  honoored,  the  Whig 
praised,  the  Radical  excosed  him* 
The  Queen  mourned  in  her  palace, 
and  the  peasant  was  conscious  of  the 
solemn  occasion  in  his  hut.  Sorrow 
was  universal,  and  the  worship  was 
unique. 

Still,  M.  Manrel's  ^loge  at  the  tomb 
speaks  more  distinctly  and  faithliilly 
of  the  services  rendered  by  WelUng- 
ton  to  Europe  and  hunianity  than 
even  the  national  voice,  which  has  be- 
wailed the  general  loss  with  so  unpa- 
ralleled a  grief.  It  Is  very  natural 
that  this  should  be  so.  The  French- 
man stands  afar  off,  and  can  dtscem 
with  the  spirit  of  a  critic  and  a  judge, 
if  he  chooses  to  be  impartial,  phases 
of  character  which  our  very  proximity 
may  hide  altogether  from  view,  or 
only  partially  reveal.  We  are  too 
deeply  interested  in  the  pQ$t  moriem 
examination  to  use  with  nec^nl  calm- 
ness and  self-possession  the  knife  of 
the  dissector.  Moreover,  we  are  not 
distinguished  performers  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  We  are  not  accustomed 
to  funeral  orations  made  over  the 
grave,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  ad- 
miring assembly.  When  we  bury  the 
immortal,  we  suffer  the  pastor  to 
commit  dust  to  dust  without  intrud- 
ing upon  his  office,  and  the  memory 
of  the  departed  we  hand  over  to  the 
professional  and  competent  historian. 
A  Frenchman,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
never  more  at  home  than  when  dilat- 
ing at  the  tomb  upon  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  its  new  inhabitant.  His 
rhetoric  is  never  more  fervid,  liis  epi- 
gram never  more  pointed,  his  critical 
acumen  never  more  in  request,  than 
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on  the  eolemD  occnsioii.  Let  him  tra-  we  have  at  least  committed  tlio  error 
rel  where  be  will,  lie  is  atill  Marc  Au-  in  company  with  hia  foeai  for  our 
tODj  whenever  be  liappens  to  loac  his  excusable  panegyrics  are  repeated 
Ciesar;  for  theniiU  nuLdetoresoaod  and  jastiGcd  by  ttioae  who  liave 
with  hJB  oratory,  whether  he  be  called  neither  excuse  nor  motive  for  uuwnr- 
npon  to  lament  a  general  heroically  rautable  prnige. 
killed  in  Algiers,  or  a  tailor  ignomU  M.  Maurel,  aa  we  ore  informed  by 
niously  alanghtercd  la  aduelat  Chalk  J^rd  Ellesmere,  is  a  gentleman  of- 
Farm.  The  essAy  of  M,  Manrel  hap,  "  high  private  character,  as  well  as 
therefore,  a  twofold  recommeuOation :  establiehed  literary  reputation."  For- 
it  13  a,  speech  at  Wellington's  grave,  itierly,  it  would  appear,  he  resided  in 
delivered  by  one  whose  mind  has  I'aris,  and  was  a  distiuguished  con- 
been  trained  for  such  displays ;  and  it  tribntor  to  the  Journal  des  Dibals ; 
is,  besides,  the  deliberate  pauegyric  now  he  is  welt  known  in  the  highest 
of  a  clever  well-informed  foreigner,  "  literary  circles  in  BrasBoU ;"  from 
whom  the  most  envious  can  hardly  which  significant  fact  we  may  reason- 
suspect  of  a  bias  favourable  to  the  abiy  conclnde  that  his  literary  gcniua 
bero.  13  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  highest 

The  appearance  of  M.  IMaurel's  political  circles  of  the  French  capital. 
brochure,  small  as  the  little  volume  Whatever  may  bavo  been  the  offeoco 
Is,  mast  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  which  has  thrown  M.  Maurel  upon 
event,  and  one  qnite  as  satisfactory  the  hospitality  of  the  good  people  of 
as  it  is  estraonliuary.  It  was  just  Belgium,  it  may  oot  be  oucharitablo 
possible  that,  willi  pardoaable  vanity  to  sHspect  that,  hot  for  his  expatria- 
and  eatlinsiasm,  we  had  somewhat  tion,  wo  should  hardly  be  favoured 
overrated  the  character  of  the  man  now  with  the  candid  and  creditable 
who  gave  ns  W.iterloo  and  peace,  essay,  the  very  singularity  of  which 
When  Englishmen  ai'c  imanimons,  has  taken  the  world  by  surpri^o.  Up 
their  unanimity  is  wonderful,  and  uo-  to  tbo  present  moment,  as  M.  Maurel 
thing  is  more  easy  than  to  repeat  a  states  with  a  blush  of  indignalion,  no 
fallacy  so  perBislingly  that  it  shall  P'reach  historian  lias  bad  the  courage 
finally  assume  the  eh.ipe  of  sacred  to  write  a  history  of  the  war  in  gpEun 
truth.  To  be  thoroughly  and  satis-  and  Portugal.  "  Hundreds  and  thou- 
factorily  assured  of  the  value  of  the  sands  of  volumes,"  he  tells  us,  "  bare 
estimate  our  islnnders  bad  formed  of  bceu  published,  within  the  last  forty 
their  great  Captain,  it  was  absolutely  years,  on  the  sunny  aeason  of  the  em- 
necessary  to  have  their  verdict  cor-  pire ;  for  forty  years  literary  men  ia 
roborated  on  good  authority  from  France  have  been  fencing  about  Ads- 
abroad.  Until  tlic  publication  of  M.  tcrlitK  and  Jena,  about  the  campaigns 
Slaurel's  book,  all  such  testimony  of  Egypt  and  tlie  Pyramids,  and  about 
was  wanting.  Emperors  and  kings  the  romantic  catastrophe  of  JSIobcow, 
had  showered  gilts  on  the  successfnl  where  the  trost  played  so  great  a  part, 
soldier  during  his  llfelime,  but  no  Yet  not  a  ajUable  is  uttered  respect- 
competent  pea,  as  far  as  we  arc  able  ing  the  three  invasions  of  Portugal, 
to  leai'n,  has  cared,  since  (he  soldier  andthememorableeventswhichcrans- 
died,  to  justify  the  countless  honours  pired  iu  Spain — occurrences  that  ex- 
he  had  won,  or  lo  endorse  the  nnpre-  erted  a  decisive  influence  on  the  fall 
cedented  admiration  of  his  own  de-  of  the  empire.  Not  a  single  historical 
voted  countrymen.  If  any  English-  monument  exists  in  France  iu  conneo- 
man  has  for  a  single  moment  doubled  tion  with  the  Penlnsnlar  war."  The 
the  reasonableness  of  his  adoration,  remarkable  omission  is  the  more  vexa- 
he  must  nowbe  sfliislied.  If  he  lack  tioiis,  becaase,  there  can  be  little 
motive  for  his  faith,  he  will  find  it  doubt,  from  the  spedmen  submitted 
gravely  submitted  to  him  by  one  who  by  M.  Maurel,  who  has  the  merit  of 
owes  Wellington  no  fealty,  and  who  having  first  broken  silence  on  this  in- 
cannotplaceonestoneoa  the  Eugliab-  teresting  topic,  that  a  Frenchman  has 
mau's  monament  without  running  the  only  to  write  what  be  believes  about 
risk  of  doiag  violence  to  his  own  Wellington  and  the  war  in  Spain,  in 
vanity  or  self-esteem.  If  wo  have  order  to  confirm  and  establish  all  that 
oven'ated  the  genius  of  oar  Captain,  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  great 
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Dake*s  gcnias,  upon  this  side  of  the 
CbanDc],  have,  from  first  to  last,  as- 
serted of  his  merits.  For  oar  own 
gart,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  M. 
laurers  contribntion  to  history  would 
not  have  been  less  welcome  had  it 
appeared  daring  his  own  popularity 
in  France,  and  not  waited  for  the 
period  of  his  banishment.  As  it  is, 
the  testimony  in  favour  of  our  great 
Captain  may,  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
charitable, especially  in  France,  look 
more  like  malice  against  the  uncle  of 
the  present  Emperor,  than  spontane- 
ous evidence  in  favour  of  Wellington. 
"  The  gap  in  French  military  history," 
writes  M.  Maurel,  "is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  because,  in  many  cases,  the 
most  important  occurrences  are  not 
even  mentioned  by  the  Momtcur.^'' 
Yet  how  long,  it  may  be  argued,  has 
M.  Maurel  the  essayist  himself  deli- 
berated before  makiug  good  the  breach, 
and  repairing  the  fault  of  the  news- 
paper 1  Who  shall  say  how  potently 
the  writer  might  have  influenced  the 
mind  of  France,  hitherto  more  igno- 
rant of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
his  campaigns  than  of  the  war  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  had  he  laboured  to 
establish  the  pre-eminent  claims  of 
AVellington  previously  to  the  last  coup 
(Vitat?  Postponing  his  excellent  vin- 
dication, M.  Maurel  has  indeed  satis- 
fled  justice  ;  but  he  has  missed  the  very 
object  he  professes  himself  most 
anxious  to  accomplish.  As  far  as 
enlightening  the  minds  of  his  own 
countrymen  is  concenied,  his  labour, 
for  the  present,  has  been  in  vain.  Not 
n  copy  of  his  brochure  is  to  be  pro- 
cured in  Paris,  where  its  circulation 
is  strictly  interdicted.  If  Frenchmen 
may  hitherto  stand  excused  for  main- 
taining that  the  Peninsular  war  is 
nothing  more  than  a  Action,  invented 
by  the  Emperor's  enemies,  since  it  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  French  litera- 
ture, their  apology  shall  still  hold 
good,  in  8pito  of  M.  Maurel's  laud- 
able eflbrts  to  make  it  of  no  avail. 
His  translated  essay  may  be  pur- 
chased in  Albemarle  Street,  London, 
but  not  a  line  of  the  original  can  be 
read  in  France.  Napoleon  the  Third 
is  the  nephew  of  a  demigod,  or  ho  is 
nothing  at  all ;  and  certainly  no  small 
proportion  of  the  divinity  is  lost  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  that  rigid 
piece  of  humanity  that  once  bore  the 


name  and  title  of  Arthnr,  Duke  of 
Wellington.  How,  theo,  shall  M. 
Manrers  panegyric  of  the  English- 
man find  currency,  or  e^en  a  rasting- 
place,  in  the  present  empire  <tf  France? 
M.  ^laarel  further  regrets  that  silence 
in  France  has  been  so  long  and  so 
jealonsly  maintained  with  respect  to 
the  Dake*8  battles  in  Spain,  inasmnch 
as,  by  withholding  all  mention  of 
them,  French  historians  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  nnhappy  war  was 
carried  on  ^'  with  the  most  exagge- 
rated sentiments  of  hatred,  and  wiUi 
a  frightful  appetite  for  vengeance.'* 
Now,  80  far  ftx>m  this  being  Uie  case, 
in  respect  at  least  of  tho  French  and 
English  soldiery,  the  beholder,  as  M. 
^laurel  very  Justly  observes,  "is 
astonished  at  tho  chivalric  coortesj 
that  always  prevailed  between  the 
generals,  the  officers,  and  even  the 
private  soldiers  of  both  armies.**  Ali- 
son and  Napier  have  both  testified  to 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  Mr 
Larpent's  diary,  recently  published, 
furnishes  evidence  npon  the  point 
which,  coming  from  an  eyewitness, 
has  especial  interest  at  this  moment 
Writing  on  the  5th  of  December 
1813,  and  from  headquarters,  Mr 
Larpent  says : — 

^  A  few  years  back,  in  Spain,  the  Bri- 
tish were  uneasy  when  a  French  army 
patrolled  within  thirty  miles  of  them. 
Now  we  have  all  got  qaietly  into  quar- 
ters— arc  nearly  all  housed;  and  throe- 
foarths  of  ua  go  to  sleep  tranqaillj  every 
night,  and  oar  front  is  within  sixty  yards 

of  the  French.    Colonel  S tells  me 

he  went  to  breakfast  with  Colonel  H , 

the  assistant  acyutaat*general  of  the  sixth 
division  at  Ustaritz,  and  there  they  were 
in  a  house,  with  their  breakfkst-table 
within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  French 
sentry,  and  within  about  two  handred  of 
the  whole  French  picket,  who  bj  one 
volley  might  have  broken  all  their  cups 
and  saucers,  if  not  their  heads.  The 
other  day,  a  Portuguese  brigade  had  a 
field-day  close  to  the  river  in  the  mea- 
dows, and  all  the  French  came  down  to 
look  at  them,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  firom 
the  general  report,  to  admire  and  ap- 
prove ;  whil:^t,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  meadows  on  the  French  aide,  the 
French  conscripts  are  brought  dowa  to 
be  drilled ;  sometimes  five  or  six  squads 
are  seen  at  once,  and  any  one  of  the 
sergeants  might  be  knocked  on  the 
he:ul  all  the  time  by  oar  sentries;  bat 
this  is  now  all  weU  understoody  and 
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little  Tolmne,  a  remarkable  conftnna- 
tion  of  hU,  aa  well  at  of  Mr  Larpent'a 
statements,  with  reference  to  the  mn- 
toal  good  feeling  and  forbearance  of 
the  contending  armies  in  Spain,  bas 
reached  ns  from  the  most  nndonbted 
source.  In  the  carrent  nnmber  of 
The  Quarterfy  Review^  some  extracts 
are  given  from  a  few  MS.  notes,  made 
at  varioos  times,  by  an  early  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  Doke's,  of 
conversations  held  with  the  great 
Captain ;  and  certainly  not  the  least 
welcome  of  snch  memoranda,  are 
those  which  bear  witness  to  the  gen- 
tleness and  chivalric  bearing  of  the 
men  whose  bloody  trade  Induces  the 
world  so  readily  to  resard  them  as 
wholly  bereft  of  all  the  finer  emotions. 
In  one  of  his  conversations  with  bis 
fr\jend  thus  anthoritatively  spoke  the 
Duke  :— 

**  The  French  and  Engluih  Mrttkf,  ai 
thej  beeame  better  aoqoainted  by  flre- 
quent  oontaot,  grew  to  be  itrj  ciril  to 
eaoh  other,  partienlarlj  after  we  had 
pasted  the  Pyrenees  ;  aad  the  advaaeed 
poets  and  pickets  were  on  the  moat 
mendly  terms.  One  instaaee  I  partien- 
larl  J  remember.  There  was  a  small  pvb- 
Hc-hoQse  beyond  the  Adoar,  where  the 
English  used  to  cross  over  and  snp  with 
the  French  offloers.  And  on  the  lines 
before  Bayonne,  a  French  oflker  eame 
ont  one  day  to  our  adranee-poets,  and, 
salatiug  the  EnglUh  oiBcer,  inquired 
whether  some  of  our  parties  had  not  pos- 
sessed themselres  of  three  mnskete  and 
three  sets  of  accoutrements  of  a  French 
party.  Inquiry  was  made,  and  the  arms, 
ftc.  were  f^ond.  It  appeared  that  the 
Englinh  soldiers  bad  giTen  the  Frtaeh 
some  dollars  to  buy  Uiem  some  bottles  of 
brandy,  but,  not  trusting  entirely  to  the 
honour  of  the  enemy,  bad  insisted  ou 
keephig  these  muskets,  fte.  as  a  pledge 

mont  wcrc^cnwmiH;d''on'thc"i^^^^  SJST*  ?f,  '''^^  '^•"^  *^^*JI?S!?*!f 

.,      ,. T-i.'    t'     i«  iT  ^aax!      The  dollars  were  paid,  and  the  Freneb- 

l..'   loiiro       The  P.nglish   and  the     «en  got  tbelr  acooitreienU  again.   The 
Innch  solilioni  passed  the  river  In     .draice-posts  always  aave  notke  to  each 
iiiiiiiiToii.4  gronps,  and  paid  each  other 
vi.^its  like  old  friends;  thoy  chatted 
toi^t'tluT  in  the  most  peaceful  manner 
nlMiut  tlioir  past  battles,  and  those  In 
iv||ii'h  th«'y  mif^ht  \ye  engsged  in  fa- 
tun*.    There  wi»rc  moments  when  the 
two  camp^,  placed  on  the  opposite 
l>;ink-i  of  the  Douro,  seemed  to  belong 
to  niio  and  the  same  army,  so  bard 
it  is  to  make  bravo  men  hate  each 
(Hher" 
Sluce  the  appearance  of  M.  lianrtrs 


we  thus  quietly  bully  or  brarado  each 
other.'* 

Again,  on  the  4th  of  the  following 
January: — 

"  We  carry  on  war  in  a  rcry  citilised 
manuer,  especially  if  a  little  anecdote  I 
heard  yesterday  be  correct.  I  was  told 
that  one  of  our  officers  (I  beliere  Ma^or 

G )  was  riding  a  troublesome  horse 

close  to  the  French  pickets ;  and  partly 
from  the  violence  of  his  horse,  and  partly 
from  his  own  inadrertence,  he  got  close 
to  a  French  sentinel.  The  latter  called 
out  several  times  that  he  was  French,  aad 
ordered  him  off,  and  at  last  presented  his 
bayonet.  The  horse  still  plunging  on, 
au'l  the  officer  apparently  not  understand- 
ing the  man,  the  French  sentry  turned  the 
horse  the  other  way  by  the  bridle,  and 
Kent  him  back  without  offering  any  harm 
to  either  bea^t  or  rider,  though  he  might 
have  killed  or  taken  both.  This  morning 
we  had  another  instance  on  our  side.  A 
French  officer's  wife  came  in  Arom  Bay- 
onne to  follow  her  husband,  a  prisoner  in 
Eii;;laud.  We  had  a  boat  in  from  Saeoa 
to  take  her  upon  the  beach,  to  carry  her 
round  by  sea  to  Passages,  and  an  order 
from  Lord  Wellington  waiting  for  her 
tlioro,  for  a  passage  to  Elugland  as  expedi- 
tiously as  circumstances  would  permit.** 

M.  Mauror.s  examples  are  equally 
interesting;  and  consolatory.  Horrible 
and  atllicting  as  the  war  was,  and  as 
nil  wara  must  be,  one  cannot  read 
y^iirli  details  without  sharing  in  all  the 
^rratitication  expressed  by  the  French- 
man as  he  records  the  mutual  good 
feeling  of  contending  armies,  wnoae 
chivalry  Napoleon  had  the  meanness 
and  moral  cowardice,  by  the  silence 
f»l'  his  organs,  to  ipiore.  •*  Some  days 
bctore  the  battle  of  Salamanca,**  writes 
M.  Manrel,  repeating  the  story  told 
by  Napier,  "  the  army  of  Lord  Wel- 
lin«:ton  and  the  armv  of  Marshal  Mar- 


-posts  always  gave 
other  when  they  were  in  danger.  On  one 
ocoaeion,  when  the  French  anar  was  ad* 
Tancing  suddenly  aad  la  Ibree,  the  Fieaeb 
posts  cried  ont  to  tnrs,  '  Cram  «ilr, 
coarrs  riUl  On  ra  eow  offMier**  I 
always  eneonraged  this:  tbe  kUUag  a 
poor  fellow  of  a  Tidettt,  or  earrjing  mP  a 

ret,  eonld  not  iaflnenee  tbe  battle ;  and 
alwaye,  when  I  was  goh»  to  allaek» 
eent  to  tell  them  ta  get  oat  of  tba  way.** 

Listen,  for  aaotbtf  moment,  to  Ibe 
iron  Duke— •  atraoge  nlmomer  IMS  I 
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He  is  asked  by  hU  friend  whether  he 
was  close  enough  to  see  Buonaparte 
at  Waterloo  ?  "  Why,"  replied  the 
hero,  "  we  were  close  enongh  to  see, 
but  not  to  distinguish.  In  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  battle  began,  I  could 
8CC  a  body  of  officers  moving  along 
their  lines,  and  we  had  no  doubt  that 
this  was  Buonaparte  and  his  staff.  I 
think  we  heai'd  the  cries  of  '  Vive 
fEm/*ereur!^  but  I  can't  say  that  I 
distinguished  his  person.  A  battery 
near  mc  had  a  mind  to  fire  upon  this 
assemblage,  but  I  stopped  them.'' 

It  was  then  asked  whether  he  might 
not  have  spared  thousands  of  bravo 
lives,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  this 
one  ;  and  thus  he  answered :  \^  It 
may  be  so,  but  that  was  my  way  of 
carrying  on  the  war  throughout.  I 
discouraged  surprises  of  outposts,  and 
the  tiring  on  videttcs  and  sentries: 
the  death  of  a  few  poor  fellows  thus 
picked  off  does  no  service.  To  bo 
sure,  when  the  fate  of  these  two  great 
armies,  and  indeed  of  all  Europe,  was 
concentrated  in  a  single  man,  as  in 
this  case,  the  general  rule  might  not 
apply,  but  I  felt  at  that  moment  about 
Buonaparte  as  I  should  have  done 
about  any  general  of  his  staff." 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  gal- 
lant bearing  of  the  Duke's  towards  the 
European  oppressor,  with  the  feeling 
displayed  on  all  occasions  against  the 
Duke  by  Napoleon,  and  with  the  lan- 
guage, especially,  in  which  the  latter 
at  all  times  welcomed  his  rival's  name 
and  achievements.  In  pursuance  of 
his  "  way  of  carrying  on  the  wai* 
throughout,"  Wellington  refused  to 
take  by  questionable  means  the  life  of 
a  man  whose  very  existence  was  a 
scourge  to  the  human  race,  and  whose 
removal  from  earth  at  the  time  would 
have  spared  whole  rivers  of  blood,  and 
domestic  misery  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion. When  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
when  time  sufficient  had  elapsed  to 
heal  at  least  personal  hatreds,  Buona- 
parte made  his  will,  and,  amongst 
other  bequests,  left  a  legacy  of  ten 
thousand  francs  to  a  miscreant  who, 
not  long  before,  had  attempted  to 
assassinate  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

M.  Maurel,  who  thinks  it  unsafe  to 
make  too  free  with  rhetorical  com- 
parisons, agrees  entirely  neither  with 
ihose  who  regard  Wellington  as  a 
modem  Fabius,  nor  with  those  who, 
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following  Napier,  discover  in  him  all 
the  qualities  of  Scipio.  Assoredly  bad 
Arthur  Wellesley  exhibited  throagfa- 
out  his  unsullied  military  career  no 
tactics  more  aggressive  than  those  of 
Fabius,  we  should  not  be  able  to  say 
of  him  as  Ennius  said  of  MaximoSf 
that  cunctando  restituit  rem^  for  it 
required  something  more  in  Welling- 
ton than  modest  caution  to  overcome 
one  renowned  warrior  after  another, 
and  finally  to  fight  his  way  to  the 
very  presence  of  the  greatest  warrior 
of  them  all.  Nor  can  we  suppose 
that  Wellington  derived  any  portion 
of  his  strength  from  the  belief  that 
animated  Scipio  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  triumphant  course,  and  sustained 
him  to  the  last — to  wit,  the  sublime 
conviction  that  he  held  oflBce  directly 
from  the  gods,  and  that  he  performed 
all  things  in  humble  obedience  to 
divine  revelation.  Had  Wellington 
been  Fabius,  and  nothing  more,  he 
would,  as  M.  Maurel  justly  remarks, 
have  rendered  immense  service  to  his 
conntry,  but  he  would  have  done  only 
half  his  work.  Had  he  assumed  the 
preposterous  claims  of  Scipio,  we  can- 
not but  think  that  the  very  men  who 
trusted  implicitly  to  his  genius  and 
common  sense,  and  fought  to  the  death 
in  virtue  of  their  faith,  would  have 
blushed  to  submit  to  such  hypocritical 
audacity. 

But  if  Arthur  Wellesley  did  not 
receive  his  instructions  directly  from 
the  gods,  as  little  is  he  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  mere  darling  of  fortune. 
**  English  writers,  in  their  history  of 
Wellington,"  says  M.  Manrel,  "  ap- 
pear to  grudge  Providence  a  share  m 
even  the  smallest  detail."  French 
writers  are  still  more  culpable  when 
they  attribute  every  one  of  his  suc- 
cesses to  the  merest  chance  and  good- 
luck.  Henceforward  no  Frenchman, 
who  shall  be  permitted  to  read  M. 
Maurel's  essay,  can  stand  excused 
for  persisting  in  their  wilful  error. 
M.  Maurel  has  indicated  the  Duke*s 
intellectual  character  in  a  sentence. 
It  was  his  especial  merit  to  have  dis- 
covered at  the  outset  how  Napoleon 
must  bo  wrestled  with,  and  to  have 
followed  up  deliberately  the  steps 
essential  to  complete  that  gigantic 
labour.  When  Wellington  first  took 
part  in  the  European  struggle,  thegreat 
Continental  powers  ^*  had  thrice  en* 
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tcred  the  ring,  and  had  thrice  receiyed 
a  fall :  nor  did  they  seem  to  have  pro- 
fited by  the  lessoD ;  their  finest  armies 
liad  beta  beaten,  and  tbcir  most  re- 
nowned comiuaDders  had  shoivn  their 
inability  to  match  the  common  foe. 
These  Continental  powers  were  en- 
doived  with  resolatioii  and  patriotism; 
they  were  governed  by  statesmen  of 
consummate  ability,  but  tbey  wanted 
a  genera!.  Tbey  had  bit  on  no  ex- 
pedient for  gettinp  out  of  ihe  qiing- 
raire  in  which  they  hatl  stiohiia  sluclc 
fast.  Tliey  wished  to  recover  what 
tbey  tiad  lost  in  a  day,  with  cqnal 
facility,  and  by  playing  the  same  los- 
ing game.  They  strove  to  clear  the 
abyss  by  one  boand."  Such  was  the 
position  of  affairs  when  Wellington 
appeared.  Aostria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  laid  low  on  one  field  of  bailie, 
rose  again,  closed  madly  with  their 
victor,  and  were  coropelk'd  to  ent  tha 
dust  as  quickly  upon  another.  Tbey 
met  blow  with  blow,  and  answered 
defeat  by  abortive  attack.  "  Amidst 
the  whirlwind,"  wtiles  M.  Maurel, 
"  one  man  alone  scanned  the  ailua- 
tion  with  a  steady  eye,  nnd  measured 
the  whole  depth  of  the  chasm.  Wel- 
lington was  aware  that  foi'lnne  coald 
not  change  sides  at  a  leap,  and  that 
it  was  only  after  repeated  trials  that 
you  conid  win  her  favours:  he  saw 
at  once  that  Napoleon  was  not  Id  be 
beaten  ri  lit  jVnno/r'o^— with  liis  own 
weapons ;  that  it  was  foliy  to  stake 
all  on  one  cast  of  the  die,  and  to  beard 
his  colossal  antagonist  in  his  own 
stronghold;  and  that,  before  acquir- 
ing the  art  of  gainipg  groat  victories, 
it  was  necessary  to  begin  bj  learning 
to  avoid  defeats,  nnd  for  a  time  to 
decline  all  engagements."  The  idea 
was  simple  enough — the  most  practi- 
cal and  useful  ideas  arc — but  as  tlic 
Frenchman  shrewdly  observes,  men 
of  the  greatest  ability,  in  theory  and 
practice,  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field,  had  groped  about  for  fifteen 
years  in  search  of  the  idea,  and  yet 
had  failed  to  grasp  it  after  altl 

To  Wellington's  countrymen  there 
will  appear  nothing  new  in  this  state- 
ment. Bat  M.  Maurel,  tracing  the 
whole  of  Wellington's  diflicnli  bot 
triumphant  course  by  the  light  of 
this  theory,  which  the  Englishman,  be 
says,  "  bad  clasped  with  all  the  slab- 
born  tenacity  of  bis  race,"  detects 
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the  highest  wiadom  in  every  step — 
intimate  connection  In  every  act — 
and  legitimate  saccees,  widtiDg  upon 
instmcted  genins,  crowning  all.  For- 
tane  steadily  favoured  the  illnstrioas 
chief,  because  he  wooed  her  with 
self-denial,  self- subjugation,  self-for- 
getfnlness.  She  rewarded  bim  with 
her  smiles,  because  she  ever  rewards 
the  intelligent,  the  brave,  the  perse- 
vering, the  Bim  pic- minded,  and  the 
paticiK     I  i.iv,  be  was 

convirR\  ;       ...  iirfoi-e  he 

conld  ad\^i..L,  ..^  uui^l  Oiaiv  back — 
before  he  could  stjike,  lie  must  con- 
descend to  be  suspected  of  stubborn- 
ness or  fear.  The  men  of  the  Conti- 
nent believed  it  to  be  the  perfection  of 
strategy  to  give  back  blow  for  blow, 
and  to  avenge  one  defeat  by  laying 
bare  the  breast  for  another.  Wel- 
lington, by  an  efibi't  of,  it  may  be 
humble  genius,  hot  of  Renins  never- 
theless, discovered  that,  in  the  warfare 
lu  which  ha  found  himself  engaged, 
"  they  also  scne  who  only  stand  and 
wait ;"  that,  in  fact,  the  highest  ser- 
vice might  consist  iu  the  exercise  of 
the  most  rigid  abstinence. 

In  1809  his  plana  were  made.  Ho 
set  foot  in  Portugal,  and  requested 
that  his  En  finish  army  should  be 
raised  to  30,(KK)  men,  "If  I  csuoot 
succeed  with  30,000  soldiers,"  ho 
wrote  at  tha  time,  "I  shall  not 
sncceed  with  100,000.  This  number 
will  sntEce."  "  His  intention  was  to 
weary  out  the  Freucli  armies,  to  ruin 
their  discipline  and  their  malirid,  to 
u^e  np  the  generals  one  after  the 
other,  to  form  national  armies  in  the 
I'cninsDla  ;  and,  on  the  first  diversion 
in  another  part  of  Enrope,  he  inferred 
that  the  question  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Spain  and  Portugal  would  be 
speedily  settled."  By  the  end  of  181 1 
some  of  the  great  results  of  his  policy 
were  made  manifest  to  the  world. 
In  doing  nothing  he  had  achieved 
everything.  lie  bad  not  indeed  van- 
quished Napoleon,  but  bo  had  saga- 
ciously foiled  bis  hitherto  invincIUIo 
maraiials,  and  given  to  the  armies  of 
Europe  the  only  thing  of  which  (hey 
stood  in  need,  viz.,  a. name  in  which 
they  could  confide — a  man  in  wbura 
the  unshaken  faith  of  millions  conld 
centre,  just  as  the  hope  and  reliance 
of  France  had  become  bound  up  with 
the  droaded  name  of  Napoleon.    For 
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years  Europe  had  languished  for  such 
a  roan,  and  by  the  close  of  1811  it 
had  found  him.  But  had  the  hero 
been  less  heroic  than  he  proved  him- 
self, the  name  had  still  been  wanting, 
and  Europe  at  this  hour  might  still 
be  groaning  in  her  chains.  Other 
men  owe  success  to  circumstances 
— to  external  aid — to  help  derived 
from  their  fellow-men:  Wellington 
could  look  to  notiiing  but  himself. 
Responsible  to  the  whole  world,  that 
world  gave  him,  in  his  critical  hour, 
neither  confidence  nor  support.  Firm 
as  a  rock  in  his  determination  to 
avoid  attack  until  the  proper  hour  for 
offensive  warfare  should  arrive,  he 
received  the  scoffs  of  Englishmen,  the 
accusations  of  Spaniards,  the  taunts  of 
Portnguese,  the  impatience  of  his  own 
soldiery,  with  an  unshaken  serenity 
that  has  known  no  parallel,  and  with 
a  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of 
his  work,  which,  if  it  had  been  less 
than  a  religion,  would  never  have  sus- 
tained him  through  the  crisis  of  his 
fjite.  M.  ^laurel  recapitulates  in  a 
line  or  two  the  service  rendered,  in 
the  cf>urse  of  four  years,  by  Welling- 
ton, dining  which  period  he  exhibited, 
Indeed,  something  more  than  the  cau- 
tion which,  being  the  highest,  is  alsiO 
the  sole  excellence  of  that  Fabius  with 
whom  the  Duke  has  been  so  frequently 
compared.  **  In  1808,  the  army  uf 
Jnnot  had  capitulated  at  Lisbon.  In 
1800,  Marshal  Sonlt  had  been  snr- 
l»rised  in  Oporto,  and  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate the  northern  provinces  in  the 
greatest  precipitation.  In  1811,  after 
an  obstinate  struggle,  the  grand  army, 
commanded  by  Marshals  Ney  and 
Massena,  had  been  finally  driven  out 
of  Portugal.  It  was  the  same  general 
who  had  beaten  Jnnot,  Sonlt,  Ney,  and 
Massena  ;  it  was  he  who  had  repelled 
the  invasions  of  1808,  1809,  1810, 
1811."  By  steadily  and  immovably 
following  out  the  principle,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  sagacious  eye  of  Wel- 
lington foresaw,  at  so  great  a  distance, 
rescue  for  Europe,  he  had  effectually 
stopped  the  tide  of  invasion,  had 
thrown  back  the  horrid  flood,  and  had 
restored  the  confidence  of  the  myriads 
who,  for  eighteen  years,  had  known 
nothing  but  humiliation,  suffering,  de- 
feat. Less  patience,  less  self-denial, 
less  self-confidence,  would  have  failed 
of  these  stupendous  objects ;  and  in 


what  page  of  historj  shall  ire  look  for 
the  warrior  having  all  these  qaalitles  in 
the  strength  and  fulness  in  which  car 
Wellington  possessed  them  ? 

From  the  comm^cement  of  1812, 
until  the  close  of  the  PeninsuUr  war. 
Lord  Wellington  was  another  man. 
lie  had  proved  to  mankind  that  he 
knew  well  how  to  stand  aloof  with 
advantage;  he  was  now  to  teach 
them  that  he  could  advance  with  cre- 
dit and  accumulating  renown.  '^  He 
had  deceived  his  enemies  before  bj 
the  excessive  prudence  and  the  appa- 
rent timidity  of  his  resolutions,  and 
now  he  is  about  to  deceive  them  by 
the  boldness  and  speed  of  his  move- 
ments, which,  being  unexpected,  wUl 
be  additionally  dangerous.**  He  is 
Fabius  no  longer.  Hitherto  he  has 
husbanded  his  I'esonrces,  now  he  flings 
them  away  with  a  reckless  hand,  so- 
licitous for  nothing  but  conquest.  The 
first  great  act  of  his  drama  is  played 
out,  and  he  buckles  on  his  armour  and 
sharpens  his  weapons  resolutely  for 
the  second.  What  looks  like  incon- 
sistency is  no  contradiction.  The 
time  has  come  for  vigorous  action,  and 
the  lion,  conscious  of  the  emergency, 
stalks  from  his  jungle  and  pursues  his 
prey.  The  Captain  has  no  fear  for 
his  followers ;  they  have  been  taught 
to  trust  to  his  genius,  and  they  ques- 
tion it  no  longer.  If  Napoleon*s  name 
is  a  tower  of  strength,  that  of  Wel- 
lington has  become  an  impregnable 
citadel.  The  rivals  are  fiiirly  matched, 
though  one  of  them  wUl  not  yet  con- 
descend to  believe  it. 

Follow  Wellington  in  his  victories 
of  1812,  and  who  will  detect  in  the 
passionate  eagerness  of  the  warrior  of 
that  year  one  trace  of  the  careful, 
scrupulous,  and  impassable  tactician 
of  the  year  before?  The  year  has 
scarcely  openeil  before  he  has  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  invested 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  carried  it  con- 
trary to  all  the  rules  of  war.  In 
March,  before  the  enemy  is  aware  of 
it,  he  lays  siege  to  Badajoz,  and  is 
master  of  tho  place  whilst  Soult  is  on 
his  road  to  relieve  it.  Five  thousand 
men  are  left  dead  at  Badajoz,  two 
thousand  had  fallen  at  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo.  Twelve  months  ago  Fabius  was 
chary  of  a  single  regiment ;  now  he 
disdains  to  calculate  his  losses.  The 
time  has  come  when  he  must  have  the 
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keys  of  Spain— he  bolds  out  bla  iron  '  matcUess  energy,  «nd,  In  penonal 

hand  to  grasp  them,  and  he  is  not  the  command  of  a  nnmerooa  md  compact 

man  to  take  refnaal.      In  Jane  he  annj,  waa  manadng  Germany  with 

crosses  the  Agneda,  and  marches  od  destruction.    Nerer  had  the  grandenr 

Salamanca.  In  July,  Salamanca  giree  of  Napoleon's  diaracter  looked    so 

hira  another  victory.      In  August  he  striking  aa  at  this  moment.      Ths 

reaches  Madrid,   and  expels  Napo-  flower  of  his  army  had  been  left  to 

leon's  brother  from  that  city.      In  starre   and  perish    amidst   Rnssian 

September    he    deliTers    the    sonth-  snows.      Flying   from   Moscow,    ha 

em  province  of  Spain,  and,  flushed  reached  the  streets  of  Paris  alons 

with  success,  proceeds  at  once  north-  and  nnatteoded.    Weaker  men  would 

ward  to  lay  siege   to  the  castle  of  bare  snccnmbed  to  Fate ;  Napoleon 

Burgos.     Bnrgos  did  not  yield  Tie-  rose  snperior  to  it.    The  irhole  dvl- 

glory  nevcrthtlfis.  Upon  the  point  challenged  ii  aj;aln  siugle- handed  to 
ofbeing  eiivelopeii  by  all  the  French  the  fi^lit.  With  the  swiftness  of 
troops  ill  Spniii,  the  British  gcueral  UgbCulng  a  new  army  was  collected ; 
was  compcUed  to  rai^e  Ibc  siege,  and  all  the  muflriWof  war  was  forthcom- 
to  take  rL'l'ii;;e  in  Portugal.  It  was  log,  and  the  andauDtod  man  was  at 
Wellingtor:  s  solitary  check  in  the  the  head  of  his  troops  defying  the 
Peninsul:!.  and  M.  Maurel  entreats  i-onsed  spirit  of  Germany,  now  madly 
lii3  readi  rs  lo  note  the  misfortune,  if  throbbing  for  revenge.  Atarrellons 
only  to  hthiild  Bblniug  withiu  it,  in  intrepidity,  saperhuman  energy,  how 
nndiminished  lustre,  the  brightest  shall  we  look  on  and  not  adoiire  I 
jewel  that  ever  adumcd  the  military  The  activity  was  not  without  its 
character.  It  was  easy,  after  Uis  effect.  Napoleon  gained  the  battles 
briliiant  enccesses,  for  Wellmgton  to  of  Lut^en  and  Bantzen,  and  forced 
lay  the  blame  of  Bui^os  upon  other  the  Allies  to  sign  the  armistice  of 
shonldera  tbau  his  own.  In  his  de-  I'leswits  on  the  1st  of  June  1813, 
spatches  Welllogtou  unostentatiously  But  by  the  33d  of  the  same  month 
takes  all  blame  upon  himself,  and  Wellingtoa  had  performed  still  greater 
points  out  what  he  ought  to  bare  deeds.  At  the  beginning  of  May  ho 
done  in  order  to  avoid  discouifiture.  was  still  in  Portugal;  before  jono 
"  Here,"  M.  llaurel  well  remarks,  tlosed  he  whs  on  the  French  frontier. 
"  we  have  the  man.  This  is  his  mode  '•  In  forty  days  WelUugton  turned, 
of  settlirg  :icrauntB  with  bis  govern-  one  after  the  other,  ail  the  positions 
mcut,  aud  with  fortune.  This  is  the  occupied  by  the  French  armies  of  the 
reason  wliv  :ill  ibi.'  documents  he  has  centre,  of  the  south,  and  of  the  north, 
left  poss^}^.^  f^o  gJ'eat  a  value.  In  his  and  crossed  the  Toruics,  the  Doiu*o, 
admission.'^,  every  word  that  occurs  is  the  Esia,  the  Carrion,  aud  the  Ebro. 
an  instrnetive  protest  against  false-  lie  had  reached  Vittoria ;  he  had 
hood,  against  the  lack  of  integrity,  gained  a  dedsive  battle ;  he  had  ex- 
against  a.  slippery  conscience,  and  pelled  King  Joseph  not  only  fi'ctia 
against  every  bjud  of  quackery.  For  Madiid,  but  from  tbe  Peninsula  ;  he 
this  reason,  this  man  will  gradaaily  had  established  his  army  in  the  Pyre- 
force  the  admiration  and  the  respect  nees,  aud  it  was  in  bis  power  to  in- 
of  the  very  persons  who  think  them-  vade  France  whenever  be  chose." 
selves  the  moat  firmly  rooted  in  their  Whatever  advantage  had  been  won 
hatred  of  bim,"  by  Buonaparte  at  Lulaen  and  Bant- 
The  brilliant  achievements  of  IB13,  zcu,  was  more  than  neutralised  by  the 
notwithstanding  tbe  temporary  check  gain  of  Wellington  at  Vittoria.  The 
at  Burgos,  threw  tho  victories  of  1812  time  bad  not  yet  come  for  the  two 
into  tbe  sliade ;  and  yet  the  beginning  warriors  to  meet  face  to  face ;  but  tlie 
of  the  year  promiwd  no  socL  results,  coming  on  oftbe  victor  most  have  been 
AVellington.  once  more  in  Portugal,  apprehended  aud  dreaded  afar  olf,  for 
received  intelligence  that  the  French  every  blow  struck  in  Spain  carried  vi- 
generalswereagaiu  masters  of  Madrid,  si  ble  calamity  to  the  very  conch  of  the 
Suffering  bumiUation  in  Russia,  Buo-  Corsican  usurper ; — as  well  it  m^bt, 
naparte  bimself,  in  tbe  most  trying  since  it  robbed  him  of  every  spoil  that 
hour  of  his  fiery  career,  bad  eviuced  he  bad  clutched  elaenbere. 
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What  remains  to  tell  of  the  glories 
won  in  the  Peninsula  may  be  sammed 
np  in  a  very  few  words.  On  the 
28th  and  30th  of  July,  Wellington 
fought  two  sanguinary  battles  before 
Pampelnna,  forcing  Marshal  Soult  to 
retire.  On  the  31st  of  Angust  he 
had  taken  San  Sebastian,  and  had  won 
the  battle  of  San  Marcial.  On  the 
8th  of  October  he  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Bidassoa  and  invaded  France. 
The  10th  of  November  saw  him  victor 
at  the  battle  of  Nivelle;  the  12th  of 
December  conqueror  at  Bayonne.  In 
January,  1814,  Wellington  passed  the 
Garves  ;  on  the  27th  of  February  he 
won  Orthes;  on  the  10th  of  April 
fighting  ended  with  the  disputed 
but  undoubted  victory  of  Toulouse. 
Seven  campaigns  had  been  prosecuted 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  during  their 
progress,  as  M.  Manrcl  bids  us  re- 
mark, Wellington  had  passed  through 
all  the  trials  that  could  be  presented 
by  fortune,  and  had  proved  himself 
equal  to  every  emergency.  Against 
the  opinion  of  his  own  countrymen, 
and  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of  those 
he  came  to  serve,  he  carried  on  de- 
fensive war,  and  succeeded.  He 
carried  on  a  war  of  ambuscades  and 
reprisals,  and  succeeded  also.  He 
assumed  the  otTensive,  and  no  man 
could  withstand  him.  He  marched 
fom^ard  and  swept  away  opposition 
with  the  force  of  a  torrent ;  he  con- 
ducted long  and  difficult  retreats,  and 
no  pursuing  hand  was  strong  enough 
to  break  him.  Try  the  man,  then, 
by  what  estimate  you  please,  and  you 
find  no  tlaw  or  shortcoming  in  his  dif- 
ficult course.  We  are  not  of  those 
whom  M.  Manrel  accuses  of  denying 
to  overruling  Providence  all  share  in 
Wellington's  victories :  we  contend 
simply  that  Providence  helped  Wel- 
lington, as  Invisible  Superintendence 
is  apt  to  aid  all  earthly  strivers,  by 
means  of  the  right  arm  of  the  actor 
himself.  Had  Wellington  failed  in 
genius,  in  industr}*,  in  perseverance, 
in  sublime  self-command,  he  would 
have  appealed  in  vain  to  Fortune, 
who,  as  if  indeed  she  were  but  a  spirit 
of  this  world,  smiles  most  graciously 
on  those  who  are  best  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  To  assert  that 
Wellington  owed  every  thing  to  chance, 
is  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  downright 
Ignorance,  or  of  still  more  pitiable 


malice.  Every  military  act  in  the 
Peninsula  was  a  link  in  the  greal 
argument  he  had  propounded  to  him- 
self on  first  undertaking  command^ 
and  the  last  triumphant  feat  was  the 
logical  and  long-expected  result  of 
his  far-seeing  and  sagacious  combina* 
tions. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  1812, 
and  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  Burgos,  that  Mr  Larpent  joined 
the  army  in  Spain.  From  the  short 
memoir  prefixed  to  Mr  Larpent*8 
Journal,  and  written  by  his  brother, 
we  learn  that  the  journalist  was  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Larpent,  Esq.,  of 
East  Sheen ;  that  he  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  hia  de- 
gree as  fifth  wrangler;  that  he  sub- 
sequently studied  the  law  under  ao 
eminent  special  pleader,  Mr  Bayley ; 
that  in  due  course  he  was  called  to 
the  bar ;  and  that  in  1812,  being  in 
his  thirty-sixth  year,'*  he  was  tempted 
by  the  Kight  Hon.  C.  Manners  Sut- 
ton, then  Judge- advocate-general,  to 
leave  his  profession,  and  to  accept  the 
situation  of  Judge -advocate-general 
to  the  armies  in  Spain  nnder  the 
command  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, to  remain  at  headquarters 
with  his  grace,  and  to  manage  the 
courts -martial  throughout  the  armr.*' 
The  Diary  kept  by  Mr  Larpent  dunng 
his  brief  residence  in  Spain — for,  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1814,  Mr 
Larpent  returned  home  with  the  laat 
detachment  of  the  British  army  flroin 
Bordeaux  —  is  made  up  of  letters 
written  to  his  step-mother;  and  all  the 
epistles,  we  are  informed,  are  pnb- 
lished,  with  some  slight  excepttons, 
exactly  as  they  were  written.  We 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  letters 
might  have  been  penned  with  greater 
care,  and  in  a  happier  style.  They 
do  not  carry  an  academic  grace  with 
them.  Making  every  allowance  for 
the  circumstances  under  which  tbey 
were  composed,  we  cannot  understand 
why  they  should  have  no  better 
claim  upon  our  approval  than  tiie 
letters  of  an  indifferently  educated 
school- l>oy.  The  construction  of  Mr 
Larpent*s  sentences  is  loose,  and  fre- 
quently perplexing— his  grammar  not 
always  exact — and  his  taste  by  no 
meaiis  commendable.  At  times  wo 
are  compelled  to  doubt  that  the  eor- 
respondence  was  originally  addressed 
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to  Mr  Larpent's  mother,  so  verj  qnee-  bia  own  miDil  before  lie  set  foot  in  tbe 
tionftble  are  some  of  the  subjects  in-  country,  ho  was  also  a  mighty  hnnler, 
troduced  into  it ;  and,  npon  the  whole,  a  bon-vivani,  and  a  lover  of  his  bed 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  reader  o'  mornings.  It  wonld  really  appear, 
woold  have  been  much  better  satis-  from  Mr  Larpent'a  oBrrativo,  that 
fied,  and  certainly  not  less  edified,  bad  nothing  equalled  the  activity  and  de- 
Mr  Larpent's  father,  or  some  other  volioii  of  ^Vellington's  mind  when  lie 
malerelation,  received  the  docaments.  Imd  earnest  bnsiuefs  to  do,  except 
Had  they  not  been  addressed  to  a  the  perfect  elasticity  and  ease  of  mind 
lady,  it  is  charitable  to  hope  that  the  and  bod;  in  the  same  man  when  all 
amount  of  grain  wonld  have  borne  a  bnsineBS  was  over.  "The  Dnke," 
handsomer  proportion  to  llic  large  said  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  on  one 
quantity  of  chaff  which  the  three  occasion  in  onr  bearing,  "thought  of 
volnmcs  contain.  All  that  relates  to  nothing  but  bis  work  whilst  he  was 
Wellington  in  Mr  Larpent's  Diary —  at  it.  When  work  was  done,  he  nerer 
and  we  are  sorry  to  soy  this  is  not  thonghtof  it  again.  Between  deciding 
much  —  is  of  the  highest  interest,  npon  an  important  movement  ana 
When  the  hero  is  off  the  stage,  no  acting  on  the  decision,  he  conducted 
other  interest  whatever  arises  to  himself  as  equably  as  though  he  had 
supply  his  place.  never  had  anylbitig  of  importance  to 
When  we  get  close  to  the  Duke,  engage  him."  Mr  Larpent's  account 
however,  aa  Mr  Lorpent's  volumes  verifies  this  statement  to  the  letter, 
occasionally  bring  ns,  it  is  consolatory  The  Judge-ad  vocate-geucral  joined 
to  find  that  proximity  by  no  means  Lord  Welliugion  at  Rnedn  (headquar- 
impairs  the  judgment  we  had  formed  lera),  on  the  &th  of  November  1812. 
at  a  distance.  Tbe  picture  loses  lie  announces  tbe  circumstance  in  the 
nothing  from  a  near  inspection.  Mr  following  words  :  "  I  was  introduced 
Larpent,  who  meets  Lord  Wellington  to  Lord  Wellington  this  morning,  and 
in  familiar  intercoiii-se  every  day,  delivered  my  letters.  He  was  very 
transacts  business  with  him,  aud  then  courteous.  We  conversed  for  half 
hastily  writes  home  an  account  of  his  an  hour,  and  I  am  to  dine  there  at 
proceedings,  sketches  oif,  in  a  line  or  sis  to-day,  in  full  nniform.  He  is  to 
two,  a  portrait,  the  sharp  and  well-  send  me  fifty  cases  against  officers,  to 
defined  lineaments  of  tvliich  are  not  examine,  in  order  to  see  if  any  can  be 
to  he    mistaken.      JM.   Maurel    hod  made  out  on  evidence,  which  i, 


written  and  sent  forth  his  little  bio 
c/iure  before  the  JiHlce  *  advocate- 
general's  Diary  had  appeared  to  testify 
to  the  truth  of  the  liit;h  estimate  he 
had  conceived  of  ■Wellington's  mili- 
tary character.  The  French  essayist 
will  not  be  sorry  to  find  the  most 
valuable  of  all  teslimony  following 
'mmodiately  npon  his  clever  thesis. 


great  difflcnltj."  A  month's  experi- 
ence affords  the  legal  geutleman  some 
idea  of  the  character  he  has  to  deal 
with.  "  Lord  Wellington,"  he  writea 
iu  December,  "whom  I  saw  every 
day  for  the  last  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore  ho  went "  (he  was  off  to  Cadiz  or 
"  somewhere  "),  "I  like  much  in  busi- 
affairs.     He  is  very  ready  and 


Ho  will  bo  gratified  to  learn  that  all  decisive,  and  civil— though 
the  qualities  of  which  he  asserts  the  plain  a  little  of  him  at  times,  and  are 
English  general  to  have  been  possess-  much  afraid  of  him.  Goiog  np  with 
ed,  are  broadly  marked  in  the  personal  my  charges  and  papers  for  instmc- 
descriptions  now  placed  before  him,  tiona,  1  feel  something  like  a  boy  go- 
although  written  off-liand  forty  years  ing  to  school.  I  expect  to  have  (i 
ago.  But  he  will  be  something  more  long  report  to  make  on  his  retam." 
than  gratified  :  he  will  bo  vastly  Lord  Wellington  is  not  long  absent, 
amused  and  perfectly  astonished.  We  From  Cadiz  he  had  gone  to  Oporto, 
cannot  think  that  M.  Maurel  is  pro-  where  he  was  much  foled,  and  enter- 
pared  to  hear— we  were  certainly  not  tained  with  dancing  every  night — 
prepared  to  read — that  whilst  Lord  "  with  which  he  was  mnch  pleased ;  " 
Wellington  was  patiently  and  delibo-  for  his  lordship,  be  it  known,  is  a» 
rately  carrying  ont  in  Spain  the  great  fond  of  the  world's  good  opinion  aa 
scheme  of  European  liberation  which  the  rest  of  us — though  he  takes  his 
he  may  be  said  to  have  organised  in  own  straightforward  and  independent 
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way  of  wiDDing  and  enjojing  it.  He 
is,  in  truth,  addicted  to  taking  his 
own  way  in  everything.  Back  at 
headqaarters,  he  mounts  his  horse 
and  becomes  a  sportsman.  *^  Lord 
Wellington  has  a  good  stud  of  abont 
eight  hunters ;  he  rides  hard,  and  only 
wants  a  good  gallop,  but,  I  under- 
stand, knows  nothing  of  the  sport, 
though  very  fond  of  it  in  his  otcn  irf/y." 
We  learn  afterwards  that  '^  be  hunts 
every  other  day  almost ;  "  but  "  he 
makes  up  for  it  by  great  diligence  and 
instant  decision  on  the  intermediate 
days.  lie  r fails  ami  looks  into  every- 
thing. He  works  until  about  four 
o'clock,  and  then,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
parades,  with  any  one  he  wants  to 
talk  to,  up  and  down  the  little  square 
of  Frenada  (amidst  all  the  chattering 
Portuguese),  in  his  grey  greatcoat." 
By  degrees  Mr  Larpeut  begins  to  feel 
less  like  a  school -boy  in  his  inter- 
views with  the  *'  Peer,"  as  he  is  called 
at  headquarters.  **  Lord  Wellington," 
he  writes  on  the  7th  February  1813, 
*''•  is  now  much  more  easy  with  me, 
and  seems  to  trust  to  me  more ;  and, 
yestenlay,  I  was  pleased  when  he 
said,  *  If  your  friends  knew  what  was 
going  on  here,  they  would  think  you 
had  no  sinecure.  And  how  do  you 
suppose  I  was  plagued  when  I  had  to 
do  it  all  mysein' ' "  But  his  lordship 
*  *  truats  "  implicitly  to  no  one.  **  He 
thinks  and  acts  rpiite  for  himself— 
with  me,  if  he  thinks  I  am  right,  but 
not  otherwise.     I  have,  however,  not 

found  what  Captiin  told  me  I 

should— that  Lord  Wellington  im- 
mediately determines  against  any- 
thing that  is  suggested  to  him  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  he  is  reasonable 
enough,  only  often  a  little  hasty  in 
onlen ng  trials,  when  an  acquittal 
must  be  the  conse({uence." 

If  his  lordship  is  ''  a  little  hasty  in 
ordering  trials,"  he  is  sedate  and  cool 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  when  under- 
going trial  himself.  I  lere  are  a  atuple 
of  notable  instances:  '*(>uce,  when 
in  a  fog  in  the  morning,  as  he  was 
pursuing  the  French,  he  found  a  divi- 
sion of  our  men,  under  Sir  William 
Erskine,  much  ex{H)sed  in  advance, 
and  nearly  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  army,  and  the  French  in  a  village 
within  a  mile  of  where  he  was  stand- 
ing. He  could  see  nothing;  but  on 
some  prisoners  being  brought  in,  and 


being  asked  what  French  division  and 
how  many  men  were  in  the  village, 
they,  to  the  dismay  of  every  one  ex* 
cept  Wellington,  said  that  the  whole 
French  army  was  there.  All  he  said 
was,  quite  coolly,  *  Oh  I  they  are  all 
there,  are  they  ?  Well,  we  must  mind 
a  little  what  we  are  about,  then."'  The 
following  is  still  better:  '* Soon  after 
the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onore,  and 
when  we  were  waiting  in  our  position 
near  them  to  risk  an  attack,  to  pro- 
tect  the  siege  of  Almeida,  one  morning 
suddenly  and  early  Lord  Aylmer  came 
to  him  whilst  he  was  shaving,  to  tell 
him  '  the  French  were  all  off,  and  the 
last  cavalry  monnting  to  be  gone^ — the 
consequence  of  which  movement  re- 
lieved him  entirely,  gave  him  Almeida, 
and  preserved  Portugal— he  only  took 
the  razor  off  for  one  moment,  and 
said,  'Ay,  I  thought  they  meant  to  be 
off;  very  well:'  and  then  another 
shave  just  as  before,  and  then  not 
another  word  till  he  was  dressed." 

The  firm  band  that  held  the  razor 
belonged  to  a  body  framed  for  the 
hardiest  endurance.  The  very  plea- 
sures of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula 
were  arrived  at  through  toil.  Witness 
his  severe  hunting  in  weather  ^*  much 
too  hot  to  be  out,"  and  bis  dinner 
parties  twenty  miles  distant  from 
headquarters.  ''He  stayed  at  bnalnew 
at  Frenada  until  half-past  three,  and 
then  rode  full  seventeen  miles  to 
Kodrigo  in  two  hours  to  dinner,  dressed 
in  all  his  orders,  ilx. ;  was  in  high 
glee,  danced  himself,  stayed  snpper, 
and  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning 
went  back  to  Frenada  by  moonlight 
and  arrived  here  before  daybreak  at 
six,  so  that  by  twelve  he  was  ready 
again  for  business."  This  is  pleasure : 
when  work  is  to  be  done,  ana  natters 
are  serions,  the  activity  is  fearftd. 
"  Besides  all  the  hunting,  d:c,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  idter  doing 
business  until  twelve  o'clock,  off  be 
went  by  himself,  without  saying  ft 
word  to  any  one,  over  to  Ciudad 
Kodrigo,  seventeen  miles  off,  inspected 
all  the  works,  and  was  back  again 
here  in  five  honrs  and  a  half  to  oIb- 
A  few  pages  further  on,  and 


ner. 


we  hear  of  greater  feats,  accompanied 
by  the  expn^ssion  of  a  well-gronnded 
fear  that '  *  he  is  overdoing  it.**  ^'  Lord 
Wellington  was  cut  hunting  on  Thnrs- 
day,  and  being  kept  in  by  rain  all 
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yesterday,  is  making  ap  for  it  to-day, 
by  persisting  in  his  expedition  to  the 
fourth  division.  Ue  was  to  set  ont 
at  seven  this  morning  for  the  re- 
view of  General  Cole*s  division,  on  a 
plain  beyond  Castel  Rodrigues,  about 
twenty-eight  miles  from  hence;  was 
to  be  on  the  ground  abont  ten,  and 
was  to  be  back  at  dinner  to-day  by 
four  or  five  o*clock.  This  is  something 
like  vigour,  and  yet  I  think  he  over- 
does it  a  little,*^ 

Whether  he  "  overdoes  it"  or  not, 
it  is  clear  bis  lordship  does  not  im- 
prove in  his  habits  as  he  gets  older. 
A  letter  dated  loorita,  he^qnarters, 
July  y,  1813,  runs  as  follows:— "Not 
to  lose  a  day,  Lord  Wellington,  the 
tirst  day  be  was  here,  rode  all  aboat 
8au  Sebastian  to  see  it  in  all  directions, 
examiue,  <&c.,  and  was  provoked  at 
the  Spaniards  parading  before  him, 
when  his  object  was  to  be  incog.  The 
st'coud  day  he  went  to  Irun,  on  the 
frontiers,  on  the  Bidassoa,  to  see 
how  things  were  going  on  there.  The 
day  before  yesterday,  having  waited 
till  eight  o'clock  (morning)  jnst  to  re- 
cc'ive  the  Gazette,  away  be  went,  nine 
leagues  over  the  mountains,  for  San 
Kstevan.  He  is  going  to  see  more  of 
the  mouutaiu  passes  that  way,  and 
says  he  shall  be  back  the  fourth  day,  if 
posi^ible,  though  many  think  it  im- 
possible.** His  lordship,  by  the  way, 
was  constantly  doing,  in  hb  own 
quiet  fashion,  the  most  "impossible** 
thing's.  In  fact,  as  Mr  Larpent  In- 
furins  us,  he  "  banished  the  terms 
(lifficnltif  and  impossihUihf  from  his 
vocabulary:**  he  ma<le  his  plans,  and 
e\)>ected  them  to  be  carried  oat.  It 
\\  as  no  excuse  that  the  plans  were 
thwarted  by  the  elements.  His 
oiticcrs  were  responsible  to  him  fur 
the  execution  of  his  orders,  and  shonld 
have  dealt  with  the  elements  acoord- 
inuly.  When  he  gets  hold  of  tn 
otlicer  capable  of  snch  feats,  be  nerer 
leaves  him.  A  worker  himself,  he 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  readj- 
Landeil.  "At  Hadajoz  he  foond  so 
little  to  be  had  in  the  regular  way  for 
a  sit>g(%  from  want  of  transport,  and 
&•)  many  ditttcolties  in  ooBseqaence 
from  the  re<;ular  bred  artillery,  gene- 
raU,  «\:c.,  that  he  becaoie  prifidptl 
engineer  himself,  making  use  of  Cd. 
Dukson,  the  acting  man,  as  his  Ib- 
strument.      llicse    rfegea    procored 


Dickson  his  majority  and  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  in  consequence ;  and  thongh 
only  a  captain  in  the  royal  regiment 
of  artillery,  be  now  condncts  the  whole 
department  here,  because  he  makes  no 
diffieme$:' 

It  is  easy  enough  to  nnderstand  the 
successes  of  Wellington,  when  we  are 
once  admitted  behind  the  scenes.  It 
was  quite  impossible  that  he  should 
fail.  His  were  the  qualities  by  which 
all  men  mount  to  greatness,  whether 
in  the  battle-field  or  in  the  workshop, 
in  the  academy  or  in  the  forum.  He 
comprehended  with  ao  enlightened 
vision  the  labour  he  bad  to  j^rform, 
and  possessed  himself  of  all  its  details 
with  a  tenadous  grasp.  He  formed 
his  own  plans — himself  saw  to  tbehr 
execution— never  turned  aside  from 
his  Immediate  object;  and  he  knew 
bow  to  inspire  bis  chosen  lieutenants 
with  the  resolution,  the  mdustry,  and 
the  eager  seal  by  which  all  his  own 
great  undertakings  were  advanced. 
The  transparent  simplicity  of  his  cha- 
racter, in  the  midst  of  all,  is  the  finest 
of  his  many  quaUUee.  His  great  riyal 
was  a  bom  actor;  the  smallest  mattar 
was  performed  by  Napoleon  with  a 
view  to  effect.  The  greatest  of 
Wellington*8  achievements  were  got 
through,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with 
the  least  possible  display,  and  witb- 
ont  triumphant  flourish  of  any  kind. 
It  was  not  affectation  In  Wellington 
to  accomplish  the  mightiest  deeds 
with  the  same  tranquillity  and  ab- 
sence of  ostentation  as  the  humblest 
of  bis  soldiers  obeved  orders  in  the 
ranks.  A  sense  of  dotr  actuated  both 
— the  performance  of  duty  satisfied 
both.  The  best  qnalitleB  of  the  ser^ 
vant  and  the  master,  of  the  piiTate 
and  the  commander,  were  singnlarlj 
GomblMd  In  the  chaneter  of  tbu  mat 
man ;  and  hence  bis  sublime  modera- 
tion In  the  height  of  glory,  bis  ileadj 
obedienoe  to  law,  bis  loipXtf  aad 
even  tenonr  at  all  tksei.  Tbo  ymf 
weakneasea  of  Wellington  reveal  Ibe 
transparent  sintle-mindedaeas  of  the 
man.  His  Taimj,  snefa  as  it  Is,  it  •• 
amusing  as  It  is  pardoMble.  WImb 
at  tbe  veiy  sommit  of  hJi  Ikme,  nd 
when  bis  occnptiona  were  moetpfeM 
Ing,  be  finds  tiiM  for  coosoltatlOM 
with  bis  valel  on  tbe  Importtat  eib* 
Je^ofeofttsaadbooli.  jMlbifim 
the  eati7  Into  Tonlonai,  we  leai  Ikt 
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following  memorandam  :  "In  one 
instance,  Lord  Wellington  is  not  like 
Frederick  tbc  Great.  He  is  remark- 
ably neat,  and  most  particular  in  his 
dress,  considering  his  situation.  He 
is  well  made,  knows  it,  and  is  willing 
to  set  off  to  the  best  what  nature  has 
bestowed.  In  short,  like  every  great 
man,  present  or  past,  almost  without 
exception,  he  is  vain.  He  cuts  the 
skirts  of  his  own  coats  shorter  to 
make  them  look  smarter ;  and  only  a 
short  time  since  I  found  him  discuss- 
ing the  cut  of  his  half-boots,  and  sug- 
festing  alterations  to  his  servant,  when 
went  in  upon  business."  A  more 
na if  ixnd  characteristic  incident  is  tliat 
of  my  Lord  Wellington  encoring  songs 
written  and  sung  in  his  own  praise. 
**  We  have  three  Spanish  songs  in 
honour  of  Wcllinjjton,  one  rather  gone 
by  now :  *  The  Uetreat  of  Marmont,' 
a  very  pretty  air ;  the  other  was  com- 
posed at  Cadiz  lately,  when  Lord 
Wellington  was  tlierc.  I  suppose 
you  have  them  in  England.     Moretti 
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attended  to.  The  maxim  of  our  chief 
is,  *  Let  every  one  do  his  duty  well,, 
and  never  let  me  hear  of  any  difficul- 
ties about  anything;*  and  that  i» 
all  ho  cares  about.'*  There  is  littlo 
**  humbug  "  in  the  following  accounta: 
— **  At  dinner  "  (Mr  Larpent  18  writ- 
ing in  July,  1818,  from  Ernani)  '*  I 
met  Castanos,  Jeron,  Alava,  liiendi- 
zabel,  and  a  number  of  inferior  offi- 
cers, amongst  them  the  major,  wha 
had  been  left  as  a  captain  to  defend 
Villa  Alba  de  Tormes  when  we  re- 
treated last  year,  and  who  held  out 
the  time  he  was  ordered  to  remain^ 
and  brought  off  two  hundred  out  of 
three  hundred  of  his  men  to  Frenadiu 
For  this  he  was  made  a  major,  I  be- 
lieve at  Lord  Wellington's  request* 
General  Alava  also  introduced  au  offi- 
cer who  came  to  present  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington King  Joseph's  sword  —  his 
dress  sword,  in  steel  and  diamonds, 
and  very  handsome.  Where  taken 
from,  or  whence  obtained,  I  did  not 
learn .     Lord  1 1  'tUington  just  looked  at 


of  Cadiz  is  the  composer.     One  of    it  as  he  took  his  seat  at  dinner^  and^ 


them  is  pood,  and  the  other  very  well. 
iMrd  }Vt*Hington  si's  and  hears  his 
own  jtraitif  t  in  Sjfnnish  irifh  consider- 
ahk  coipiness^  and  calls  for  it  himself 
several  tinics.'^  Song^  not  in  his  lord- 
ship's praise,  or  inopportunely  intro- 
duced, are  not  so  acceptable.  "  Tlic 
people  of  Zamora  entertained  Lord 
Wellington  and  the  sta^  with  a  con- 
cert, lemonade  and  ices,  &c.  The 
former  did  not  admire  this  time  h>st  in 
singintj  psalms  to  him^  as  he  5a iV/." 
His  lordship,  however,  finds  an  ex- 
cuse in  the  lines  that  follow.  This 
was  evidently  no  time  for  singing 
8ong«,  whether  religious  or  profane. 
"  I  met  him,"  Mr  Larpent  goes  on  to 
say,  "  in  the  evening,  riding  down  to 
the  brid::c  to  direct,  in  his  Spanish 
uniform.  In  the  moniing  he  was  on 
one  side  of  the  pontoon  bridge,  and 
Marshal  Beresfoni  on  the  other." 

Of  the  simple  and  heroic  demeanour 
of  the  man,  more  than  one  instance  is 
presented  in  Mr  Larpent*s  Diary; 
and  it  is  well  worth  remarking,  that 
the  good  example  is  not  lost  upon  the 
Btandersby.  *'  From  Lord  Welling- 
ton downwards,"  writes  the  Judge- 
advocate  from  headquarters,  **  there 
is  mighty  little  humbug.  Every  one 
works  hanl,  and  does  his  business. 
The  substance,  and  not  the  form,  is 


telling  his  man  to  put  it  by  safe  some-^ 
xchere^  fell  at  the  soup,  and  said  no 
more" 

After  the  more  than  triumphant 
entry  into  Toulouse — for  the  city  was 
as  eager  to  welcome  the  conqueror 
as  he  to  occupy  it — and  when  the 
mind  of  the  victor,  all  his  battles 
over,  might  be  supposed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  schemes  of  present  advan- 
tage or  future  self- aggrandisement — 
the  warrior  still  displays  an  nnniffled 
and  a  placid  disposition,  making  no 
alteration  whatever  in  hb  habits  or 
pursuits.  Not  long  after  the  batUe 
of  Toulouse,  a  queer-looking  person 
presented  himself  one  morning,  about 
eight  o'clock,  in  Lord  Wellington's 
garden.  He  was  dressed  in  a  pair  of 
dirty  over- alls,  in  a  common  abort  pe- 
lisse, and  a  foraging  cap;  but  his 
whole  breast  was  covered  with  stars 
and  little  crosses,  and  swords  and 
orders  of  all  sorts.  It  was  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  who  bad  arrived  from  Paris, 
*^  to  signify  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies,  that  Lord  Wellington  would 
be  the  English  commissioner  at  the 
General  Congress."  Sir  Charles  had 
arrived  at  headquarters  at  two  in  the 
morning— had  gone  to  bed,  and  risen 
at  eight  o'clock,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  catching  his  lordship   before  he 
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<;ouId  leave  bis  house.  Sir  Chariea  fercnt  and  far  more  splendid  sceue, 
shoald  have  risen  four  hours  earlier,  hat  with  equal  credit  to  the  wearer, 
or  not  have  gone  to  hed  at  all ;  for,  Mr  Larpent,  still  writing  from  Tou- 
"  to  his  mortification,  ho  found  Lord  loose,  after  Wellington  lias  departed, 
WeltiDgton  had  been,  since  five  in  the  and  made  his  entr;  into  Paris,  amid 
Diornitig,  out  hoDiing;  and  when  Sir  the  acalamations  of  its  fickle  people, 
Charles  asked  whej'o  he  could  go  to  says  :  "  The  Marquess  of  Bucking- 
meet  him,  the  best  iuformatlon  be  ham  has  been  here,  and  is  now  going 
could  get  was,  that  it  was  in  a  forest  to  Tarbes  and  Barege,  and  iliea  re- 
sotnewhere  about  eitjhicen  miles  distant;  turns  to  see  our  great  man.  We  hear 
but  no  one  knew  exactly  where,  as  the  latter  was  at  the  review  at  Faria 
the  only  persons  who  knew,  about  in  his  bine  coat  and  roniid  hat.  Tliis 
four  in  number,  were  out  with  him."  is  qaile  lite  him,  and  upon  a  good 
Another  incident  at  Toulouse  testifies  principle  i  the  marshals,  the  public 
still  more  emphatically  to  the  uuos-  functionaries,  the  kings  and  the  om- 
tentatious  conduct  of  Lord  Welling-  perors,  would  have  outdone  anything 
ton,  even  in  the  heyday  of  bis  popu-  he  conld  have  put  on  except  this." 
laiity  and  great  fume.  Teaches  such  Fornianya  glimpse  whichis  afforded 
as  these  strike  out  the  character  of  ua  of  the  renowned  commander  in 
the  individual  more  strongly  thitu  the  these  volumes  we  were  quite  pre- 
iiio3t  elaborate  and  liDished  drawings,  pared;  bat,  as  already  hinted  in  our 
"  I  was  at  Lord  ^Vellington's  new  earlier  page,  more  than  one  takes  ua 
hotel,  the  great  inn,  the  Hotel  do  by  surprise.  They  who  have  been 
France,  endeavouring  to  lindhisroom,  taught,  for  instance,  to  admire  the 
to  leave  a  court-martial,  when!  stnm-  early  habits  of  the  dnke,  even  up  to 
bled  on  my  fi-iend,  the  Dutch  aide-de-  the  latest  day  of  his  life— and  have 
cnmp  of  General  Clauael,  who  told  read,  week  after  week,  as  regularly  a^ 
me  he  was  looking  for  one  of  our  mar-  Monday  morning  came,  of  his  punc- 
shal'a  a  ides -de- cat  np  in  wailing,  to  tual  attendance  on  the  previous  day 
introduce  his  gen&ral,  who  was  behind  at  the  chapel  in  St  James's,  whilst 
him,  and  who,  on  my  turning  round,  the  majority  of  Lis  countrymen  were 
recognised  me.  I'o  their  great  sar-  scarcely  waking  f^'om  their  slumbers, 
prise,  I  told  them  that  there  was  no  will  hardly  expect  to  learn  that  on  the 
chance  of  finding  an  aide-de-camp,  eveof  mighty  battles,  fraught  with  still 
but  perhaps  we  might  find  a  sergeant,  mightier  consequences  to  the  civilised 
and  I  was  on  the  search.  It  so  hap-  world,  it  is  recorded  of  Lord  Welling- 
pcned,  there  was  no  one  but  an  igno-  ton  that  be  "  is  not  as  easily  ronsed 
rant  sentinel.  In  trying  a  door  or  two,  from  his  bod  as  he  nsed  to  be."  This, 
ve  blundered  upon  Lord  It'iffin^fon,  it  IS  urged,  "  is  the  only  change  that 
iclio  came  himself  to  llie  door ;  so  I  in-  has  taken  place  in  him  since  the  war 
Iroduced  the  astonished  Clausel,  and  began  j "  althongh,  adds  the  chroni- 
icalkcd  off."  The  picture  speaks  for  cler,  "  I  understand  he  was  always 
ilself ;  but  Mr  Larpent's  commentary  fond  of  bis  pillow.  He  had  rather  ride 
on  the  text  gives  to  it  still  greater  like  an  express  for  ten  or  fifteen  lea- 
effect.  "  My  Dutch  friend  told  me,"  gues,  than  be  early  and  take  time  to 
he  adds,  "  that  Soult  and  Snohet  his  work."  More  natural  does  it  seem 
would  have  had  about  siic  aides-de-  to  hear  that,  when  the  Prince-Regent 
camp,  &c.,  in  the  first  room,  and  a  expressed  a  wish  that  Lord  Welllng- 
-renoral  officer  Inwailingin  thoaecond.  ton  should  correspond  with  him  from 
I  own  I  think  our  great  man  is  in  the  Spain,  the  said  lord  quietly  declined 
opposite  extreme  ;  but  he  docs  not  Hie  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  answering 
I'cing  watched  and  plagued.  Just  that  "  ho  had  nothing  to  say  to 
after  the  state  ln\e  yesterday,  I  saw  him  ^  that  ho  wrote  to  his  minis- 
hira  cross  the  crowded  square  in  bis  tcrs— and  that  was  enongh."  Neither 
blue  coat  and  round  hat,  almost  un-  is  there  anything  in  the  following 
noticed  and  unknown  even  to  the  very  story  to  shock  the  expectation  of  the 
people  who,  half  an  hour  before,  had  reader  at  all  acquainted  with  the  style 
been  cheering  him."  The  blue  roat  and  manner  of  the  departed  dnke. 
aiK/roundAo/are  spoken  of  onalatcr  "  Lien  ten  ant -Colon  el  Elpbinstone  is 
occasion,  when  they  appear  on  a  dif-  still  here.    When  he  became  senior 
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officer  of  the  corps,  he  wrote  up  for  of  *^  the  chief  engineer  in  the  Penln- 
iustructioDs  from  Lisbon,  and  to  ask  snta"  notwithstanding, 
what  Lord  Wellington  wished  him  to        Ttie  qnestion  whether  Wellington 
do,  and  where  he  was  to  go  as  chief  ever  received  a  wound  during  hia  cam- 
engineer  in  the  Peninsula?    The  an-  paigns,  was  warmlj  discnsMd  in  the 


swer  was,  that,  as  chief  engineer  in 
the  Peninsula,  he  would  best  know 
where  his  proper  place  was.  Up  he 
came  by  sea,  in  a  week,  in  con  se- 
ll iiencc«"  The  following  is  to  match  : 
'•  The  artillery  officers  here  are  rather 
heavy  and  slow,  or,  a^  Lord  Welling- 
ton said  himself  one  day  of  a  late 
commander,  ^  I  took  care  to  let  him 
feel  that  I  thought  him  very  stupid.' 
*  That  must  have  been,*  General 
Murray  said  privately,  *  by  telling 
him  so  in  plain  tenns,  I  have  no  doubt.* 

Colonel  F ,  who  commanded  the 

artillery  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
and  wlio  is  very  well  8i>oken  of  by 
every  one,  but  at  time?,  I  believe,  is 
blow,  was  once  with  Lord  Wellington 
at  an  audience  when  things  went 
wrong,  and  Lord  Wellington  got  irate, 
and  told  him  pretty  nearly  that  his 
friend,  concerning  whom  he  was  in- 
(juiring,  ^  might  go  tn  hell.*     Colonel 

¥ came  muttering  out,  '  Til  go, 

sir,  to  the  Quartor-master-general 
for  a  route,*  which  Lord  Wellington 
heanl,  and  laughed  well.**  Other  tales 
told  of  this  ready,  active,  and  prac- 
tical mind,  so  riclilv  endowed  with 
common   sense,   bear  the  same  un- 


duubted  stamp  of  truth  upon  them. 

When  hiri  i)eople  about  him  talk  of 

the  weather,  and  of  the    eflfect    of    different  sides.   (Sir  William  Yemer's 

the  moon  upon  it,  he  says,  *'  It*s  all     account  describes  the  wound  u  re- 


public journals  shortly  after  hia  de- 
cease, when  every  topic  in  connection 
with  his  name  had  more  than  common 
interest.  Sir  William  Ycmer,  who 
served  under  Wellington  in  the  Pen- 
insula,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Ortlies,  wrote,  amongst  others,  to 
the  leading  journal,  giving  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  day's  proceedings, 
stating  the  manner  in  which  the  Duke 
was  hurt  in  that  engagement,  and 
calling  upon  the  surgeon  who  dressed 
the  wound — if  he  were  still  alive— to 
remember  a  conversation  that  took 
place  between  Sir  William  and  him- 
self on  the  eventful  day.  Before  Sir 
William  Verner*8  letter  could  reach 
the  printer's  hands,  the  surgeon  him- 
self—living, we  believe,  in  Ireland — 
had  rendered  its  publication  unneces- 
sary by  forwarding  spontaneously  to 
the  journal  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Duke*s  accident,  agreeing  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  narrative  of  the  hon- 
ourable and  gallant  member  for  Ar- 
magh. Mr  Larpent*8  memorandum 
corroborates  the  evidence  of  both  these 
witnesses.  It  would  appear  that  Lord 
Wellington  and  General  Alava  were 
close  together  when  they  were  both 
struck— not  at  the  same  instant  of 
time,  however— on  the  hip,  bnt  on 


nonsense,  and  makes  his  arrange- 
ments wholly  indi'pendcnt  of  the  lunar 
authority.  When  he  requires  the 
services  <»f  the  above-mentioned  Co- 
lonel Klphinstone  in  order  that  he  may 
cross  the  Ailour,  and  the  colonel 
rUtr^'e-ft?  that  the  quantity  of  plank 
necessary  will  take  time  and  cause 
delay,  tlie  duke's  instant  answer  is. 


ceived  on  a  lower  and  ignoblcr  spot.) 
General  Alava,  says  Mr  I.4urpent,  was 
struck  first,  and  Wellington  was 
laughing  at  him,  and  telling  nim  it  was 
all  nonsense,  and  that  he  was  not  hurt, 
when  he  received  a  blow,  and  a  worse 
one,  in  the  same  place  himself.  Alara 
said  it  was  to  punish  him  for  laughing 
at  him.    That  the  Duke  escaped  so 


*"•  No  ;  there  are  all  your  platforms  uf    long,  and  came  off  at  last  with  so 


batteries  which  have  been  sent  out  in 
case  of  a  fliege ;  cut  them  all  up.'* 
And  when  Klphinstone rejoins,  "Then, 
when  we  proceed  with  the  siege  what 
is  to  be  done?*'  — the  reply,  **  Oh, 
work  your  guns  in  the  sand  until 
vijii  can  make  new  ones  out  of  the 
pine  \\'<y)i\  near  Hayoune,"  settles  the 
question  at  once,  and  the  Englbh 
battering  platforms  are  cut  up  for 
plauks  forthwith— the  official  scruples 


little  injury,  is  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, considering  the  indifferent  care 
he  took  at  all  times  for  his  personal 
safety.  Mr  Larpent's  volnmes  de- 
scrilie  the  commander-in-chief  as  al- 
ways in  the  thick  of  danger,  and  as 
atfording  infinite  amusement  to  tboee 
about  him,  by  finding  fanlt  with  offi- 
cers for  exposing  themselves  to  lia- 
bilities which  he  was  the  foremoat  to 
take  upon  himself.    Uis  coolness  Is 
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equal  to  his  daring.  Witness  the 
following  instances  :  ^^  We  were  all 
yesterday  surprised  by  the  news  that 
the  French  pickets  were  all  withdrawn 
near  Bayonne  in  our  front  on  this 
side,  and  that  we  might  proceed  close 
into  the  works  ronnd  Bayonne. 
What  this  means  exactly  none  of  ns 
know  ;  Ix)rd  Wellington,  however, 
was  over  immediately  to  have  a  peep 
into  the  town  on  that  side.  Careless 
about  himself,  he  got  so  close  that  I 
understand  there  were  some  French 
in  a  house  within  about  forty  yards 
of  him,  and  he  did  not  move  until  he 
thought  a  French  frigate,  lying  in  the 
harbour,  seemed  to  be  making  some 
preparations,  as  if  going  to  fire  at  the 
party.  As  I  mentioned  to  yon,  it 
was  on  the  10th  of  December,  in  fh>nt 
here,  he  got  quite  in  the  midgt  of  the 
broken  Portuguese^  where  there  were 
cross  fires  on  all  aides,  and  was  fear- 
Jul  of  moving  off  quickly  back,  even 
though  he  wanted  to  go  and  order  up 
fresh  troojts,  lest  the  bad  example  might 
iiicreasa  the  disorder,  cmd  make  the 
Men  in  greater  confusion;  so  he  went 
leisurely  back,  until  out  of  sight,  and 
then  cantered  off  to  the  unbroken  part 
of  the  column^  For  boldness  in  re- 
coiiuoitring,  we  have  seldom  read 
anything  to  surpass  his  lordship's 
}  roceeding  upon  the  eve  of  Toulouse. 
**  Lord  Wellington,  with  two  other 
otllccrs,  went  to  the  spot  (the  banks 
iA'  the  river)  to  reconnoitre.  Conceal- 
ing liis  gcneraPs  hat  with  an  oil-skin, 
lit  //at  into  conversation  with  tlie  French 
n'tltttf^  dismounted,  got  down  to  the 
wait  r- side,  looked  all  about  hitn^  saw 
all  he  wished,  and  cqme  away,  I 
tliink/*  addd  Mr  Larpent,  *^  this  was 
^i^ki^g  too  much  ;  but  no  Frcndi  lol- 
illiT  would  have  any  idea  of  the  com- 
ma ikUt  of  the  allied  forces  goinff 
al'niit  thus  with  two  attendants.  Lord 
AVcIlington  was  yesterday  over  alone 
I  >n  foot,  and  went  on  upon  a  horse  of 
<i-ii<Tal  Colc\  as  horses  conid  not 
l).iv'*.  Kven  General  P —  was  a  little 
u::<'a<<y,  and  sent,  about  eight  o'clock, 
!•'  know  if  lie  had  come  back  safe. 
Ill-  returned  al>out  seven  o'clock, 
>>lM*n  it  was  dusk." 

Ihc  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
t^unrhrly  Review,  of  which  we  haTO 
already  made  brief  mention,  protettB 
n;:.'iinst  the  notion  entertainea  by  M. 
Maurol,  that  the  surname   of  /ron 


Duke  was  applied  to  Wellington  dar- 
ing his  military  career;  and  refers, 
in  proof  of  his  opinion  that  no  such 
designation  hs  applicable  to  the  com- 
mander, ^*  to  nameroos  instances, 
the  most  minute  as  well  as  the  most 
elevated,  scattered  through  the  des- 
patches, of  the  natural  benevolence 
and  humanity  of  his  heart,  and  of  its 
unaffected  tendemeas  towards  his 
private  friends.''  Two  such  instances 
are  quoted.  One  is  the  letter  of  Uie 
Duke,  announcing  to  Lord  AberdeeUi 
in  affecting  terms,  the  death  at  SVater- 
loo  of  his  brother.  Sir  Alexander  Gkur- 
don;  the  other  is  the  letter  written 
the  day  after  the  battle  to  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  informing  him  of  the 
severe  wound  received  by  his  brother 
Lord  Fitarov  Somerset,  and  of  iJie 
losses,  which,  in  the  words  of  his 
grace,  had  '*  so  broken  him  down  that 
he  had  no  feeling  for  the  advantages 
he  had  acquired.*'  It  is  worth  while 
to  compare,  with  these  expressions  of 
feeling  and  regard,  the  imprenlon 
deriv^  by  Mr  Larpent  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's ^^friendships''  from  a  dose 
obMrvation  of  his  deportment  at  a 
period  when  every  day  brought  with 
It  some  new  trial  and  loss.  The  words 
of  the  Judge-advocate  are  curious. 
''  You  ask  me  if  Lord  Wellington  has 

recollected with    regard.      He 

seems  to  have  a  great  opinion  of  him, 
but  scarcely  has  ever  mentioned  him 
to  me.  In  truth,  I  think  Lord  Wel- 
lington haa  an  active,  busy  ndnd, 
always  looking  to  the  future,  and  is 
so  used  to  lose  a  useful  man,  that  aa 
soon  as  gone  he  seldom  thlidu  more 
of  him.  He  would  be  always,  I  have 
no  doubt,  ready  to  serve  any  one  who 
had  been  about  him  who  was  gone,  or 
the  friend  of  a  deceased  friend,  but  he 
seems  not  to  think  much  about  too 
when  once  out  of  the  way.  He  naa 
too  much  of  everything  and  eveiy- 
bodv  always  in  his  way  to  think  moeh 
of  the  absent."  It  is  well  if  men  like 
Lord  Wellington  do  as  much  as  this. 
That  he  was  not  forgetfhlof  the  daim 
of  those  who  were  chiefly  In  hia  way, 
and  were  moat  dependent  npon  his 
good  feeling  and  eooaideratlon,  la 
manifeat  from  what  we  know  of  bto 
oondnct  towanls  the  brave  ioldlfli7» 
with  whose  right  arm  be  woo  hla  ma^ 
batttoa.  «'f  have  read  fai  Ynmsk 
mliltaij  works  of  npite,**  writaa 
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Lord  Ellesmere,  "the  strongest  tes- 
timony to  the  care  which  the  Dake 
took  of  his  troops  in  respect  of  lodg- 
ing, subsistence,  «&c. ;"  and  French 
writers  do  but  confirm  all  the  accounts 
rendered  by  our  own  authorities.  It 
is  true  enough,  as  M.  Maurel  remarks, 
that  the  severity  of  the  Duke  in  main- 
taining discipline  was  inflexible ;  but 
it  is  equally  certain,  as  the  same 
writer  admits,  that  there  never  existed, 
since  the  bloody  trade  of  war  has  been 
carried  on,  "  a  general  more  sparing 
of  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  or  one  who 
endeavoured  to  lighten  their  labours, 
their  privations,  and  their  fatigues, 
with  a  more  paternal  affection."  One 
example  of  his  anxiety  to  secure  the 
individual  comfort  of  the  soldier  is 
mentioned  in  Mr  Larpent's  book — an 
instance  of  consideration,  not  trivial 
either  in  its  object  or  results;  and 
much  as  we  have  quoted  from  the 
Diary^  we  must  not  fail  to  find  place 
for  it  here.  Some  sharp  fighting  had 
taken  place,  and  there  had  been  hard 
work  for  the  troops;  and  thus  Mr 
Larpeut  writes  on  the  subject :  — 
"  Our  men,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  are  in 
general  considered  as  very  healthy  : 
General  Cole  told  me  his  division 
particularly  so,  after  all  their  fatigues. 
I  believe  the  army  have  Lord  Welling- 
ton to  thank  even  for  this  principally. 
Last  year,  the  mules  per  company 
allowed  by  government  were  em- 
ployed carrying  the  heavy  iron  camp- 
kettles,  and  our  men  had  no  tents,  as, 
though  allowed,  they  could  not  be 
carried :  this  year  Lord  Wellington 
had  light  tin-kettles  made,  one  for 
every  six  men,  for  the  mess,  to  be 
carried  by  one  of  the  men,  each  hav- 
ing a  small  cooking  machine  of  tin 
besides.  Tliis  plan  sets  the  mules  free 
and  disposable,  and  thus  three  tents 
have  been  carried  for  every  company ; 
and,  allowing  for  absentees,  guards, 
ollicers'  servants,  sentries,  &c.,  this 
now  nearly  houses  or  covers  all  our 
men,  and  contributes  much  to  the 
health  of  the  army.  It  was  entirely 
an  arrangement  of  his  own."  The 
reader,  after  reading  this,  may  possibly 
not  agree  with  Mr  Larpent  in  think- 
ing it  *'  remarkable  ei\pugh  that  Lord 
Wellington  is  very  popular  with  the 
common  Spanish  soldiers  and  with 
the  country  people,  though  with  the 
generality  of  officers,  regimental  in 


particular,  and  with  the  highest 
classes  in  Spain,  it  is  rather  the  re- 
verse." A  general  who  looks  after 
the  material  and  best  interests  of  his 
army,  and  respects  on  his  victoriooa 
march  the  rights  and  properties  (A. 
the  humblest  man  he  meets,  may 
well  be  popular  with  the  lowly  and 
the  poor.  Referring  to  Lord  Wei* 
llngton's  prevailing  respect  for  the 
property  of  his  enemies,  M.  Manrel 
quotes  one  exhibition  of  self-denial, 
which  he  summons  the  whole  civilised 
world  to  admire.  It  was  after  the 
battle  of  Toulonse,  and  whilst  the 
conqueror  was  sending  the  Spaoiards 
home  across  the  Pyrenees.  On  that 
occasion  thus  wrote  Wellington  home 
to  the  British  government:^"  Your 
lordship  is  also  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  our  financial  resources.  We 
are  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  I 
can  scarcely  stir  out  of  my  house  on 
account  of  the  public  creditors  waiting 
to  demand  payment  of  what  is  due  to 
Viemy  "Nothing,"  adds  M.  Maurel, 
"  can  be  grander  or  more  nobly  origi- 
nal than  this  admission.  This  old 
soldier,  after  thirty  years*  service, 
this  iron  man  and  victorious  general, 
established  in  an  enemy^s  country  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  army,  is 
afraid  of  his  creditors,  Th  is  is  a  kind 
of  fear  that  has  seldom  troubled  the 
mind  of  conquerors  and  invaders;  and 
I  doubt  if  the  annals  of  war  could 
present  anything  comparable  to  this 
sublime  simplicity." 

From  the  passages  we  have  quoted, 
as  they  have  occurred  to  us,  from  Mr 
Larpent*s  Diary,  our  readers  will  have 
gathered  some  idea  of  the  great  Duke, 
as  he  appeared  to  those  Immediately 
engaged  with  him  in  a  laboriona  and 
trying  service.  They  will  hare  beeo, 
for  the  most  part,  prepared  for  the 
impression  they  have  received,  by  all 
that  they  have  previously  beard,  read, 
and  seen  of  the  man  whose  bodily 
presence  had  become  more  familiar 
and  welcome  to  his  contemporaries 
than  that  of  any  other  personage. 
From  first  to  last,  no  Inconsistency 
appears.  Whether  in  India  or  in  tlie 
Peninsula,  in  the  field,  or  in  the  ca- 
binet, abroad  or  at  home,  Weliiogtoii 
is  still  the  same.  Simple  in  his  babita, 
item  in  his  performance  of  obliga- 
tions, punctual  and  methodical  in  all 
his  arrangements,  jealous  and  impa* 
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ticQt  of  onantboriscd  IntniBion,  jet 
gradging  no  time  for  the  hnmblest 
scrrice  required  in  the  discharge  of 
his  daties — pains-taking,  indostnona, 
persevering,  jnst,  and  self-denying — 
sach  ai*e  the  qnalitiea  b^  which  onr 
gi'eat  Captain  is  distinguished :  great 
in  what  he  did,  great  in  what  he 
left  undone.  It  has  been  no  part  of 
our  present  duty  to  describe  at  lengUi 
the  grand  military  achieyementa  of 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula.  These 
particulars  will  be  found,  and  have 
been  greedily  deroure^by  thousands, 
in  the  classic  pages  of  Alison  and 
Napier.  Nor  hare  we  attempted  to 
dilate  upon  a  topic  which  the  choicest 
pens  of  England  have  emolooalj 
striven  to  illustrate,  from  the  moment 
when  the  sudden,  but  not  wholly  un- 
expected, death  of  England's  greatest 
citizen  summoned  the  teachers,  Uie 
poets,  and  the  philosophers  of  our 
common  country  to  hymn  hla  becom- 
ing requiem.  Our  office  has  been 
more  bumble,  though  not  less  grate- 
ful. It  has  been  our  pride  briefly 
to  communicate  to  these  pages  the 
tardy  acknowledgment  of  the  foreigner 
who,  after  years  of  disparagement^ 


comes  to  ns  with  the  confession  that, 
if  tmth  is  to  be  told,  all  must  admit 
that  our  Wellington  was  a  brave  sol- 
dier, a  modest  hero,  a  smcere  friend 
to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  conn- 
try,  a  respectful  and  faithful  subject; 
one  who  had  conquered,  without  seek- 
ing it,  the  title  of  first  citiaen^  and 
who,  during  forty  years,  only  aspired 
to  do  honour  to  that  superb  title; 
and,  whilst  we  have  taken  the  opinion 
of  the  stranger,  we  have  submitted  to 
the  reader  the  nnerring  evidence  of 
onr  own  countryman,  whose  Jottings, 
never  intended  for  pnbllcation,  serve, 
in  the  most  emphatlo  manner,  to 
ustify  BYery  syllable  of  praise  that 
as  been  uttered,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  upon  this  Interesting  subject. 
It  is  not  always  that  postmty  sanc- 
tions the  verdict  of  the  preceding  age. 
History  will  more  than  satis^  onr 
estimate  of  Wellington;  for  every 
published  record  shali  bring  more  aiMl 
more  prominently  forward  vhrtnes 
which  the  hero's  nnobtmsive  life  la- 
boured to  conceal.  We  may  safely 
leave,  then,  onr  bnried  ehief  to  the 
impartial  jodgment  of  oar  sons.  For 
ourselves,  tbongh  it  is  tme  that 


i 


(t 


we  ihAll  •••  no  mora  on  Tonder  MpUnad* 

That  well-known  fonn  emeigfng  from  tho  Tanltod  portal^  ihtdo : 
That  we  iIuJl  min  from  when  wo  itand,  at  manT  an  oTcnlngli  euMO, 
That  tiffht  whieh  told  of  duty  done,  and  toU^  weil-oamod  lopoae : 
Parmied  by  mnrmorM  bleetings,  at  ho  panM  npon  hii  way, 
yrhWt  loven  broke  their  conTeiM  off.  and  diildren  left  their  slay ; 
And  child  or  man  who  crou*d  hli  path  waa  nrond  at  ere  to  tell» 
*  Wc  met  him  on  hia  homeward  ride :  the  Duke  waa  looking  welL 
We  tiaM*d  him  eloee,  we  law  him  near,  and  we  wen  teen  by  him; 
Our  oats  wera  off,  he  tonehM  his  own,  one  flngw  to  the  brim.  * " 


t«« 


—tbongh  we  shali  have,  whilst  we 
live,  no  more  than  the  memory  of  this 
accustomed  and  affecting  sight,  we 
shall  possess,  until  the  last,  for  onr 


advantage  and  gnide,  the  recollectk» 
of  the  iMtiest  example  of  public  virtoe 
that  oar  history  afiords. 


*  Th,:  EhjhUiMtk  of  Notfwbir  1852.    By  Lord  EUeiaire.    Printed  for  prifate 

circulation. 
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DR  CHALMERS  AS   rOUTICAL  ECOKOMIST. 


There  are  few  writers  on  political 
ecoDomj  whose  works  we  remember 
to  have  pemsed  with  more  pleasure, 
attention,  and  profit  than  those  of  Dr 
Chalmers.  We  say  this  with  a  fall 
conviction  of  the  delusive  natnrc  of 
some  of  the  principal  doctrines  he 
taught.  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  we  should  agree  entirely 
with  an  author,  In  order  to  derive 
great  assistance  from  him  in  the  pro- 
secution of  any  study,  especially  of  an 
abstract  or  speculative  description, 
^lore  will  depend  on  the  Erection  and 
the  stimulant  given  to  our  thoughts, 
than  to  the  exactness  of  what  is  pre- 
sented to  ns  as  a  summary  of  the 
truth.  Wc  still  think  that,  amongst 
the  multifarious  labours  of  Dr  Chal- 
mers, his  efforts,  adminbtrative  and 
literary,  in  this  department  of  political 
economy,  take  a  very  distingnbhed 
rank,  and  are  worthy  of  great  praise, 
though  by  no  means  of  unrestricted  ap- 
proval. We  shall  here  limit  ourselTcs 
to  a  few  observations  on  his  Political 
Kconomy.  We  regard  his  works  on 
this  subject  as  worthy  of  a  careful 
perusal ; — above  all,  his  tone  and  spirit 
of  dealing  with  the  science  we  do 
most  heartily  commend ;  and  we  think 
it  cannot  be  a  superfluous  labour  to 
point  out  some  of  the  speculative 
errors  in  writings  which  we  should 
\>  \s\\  to  see  universally  diffused. 

The  union  in  Dr  Chalmers  of  the 
Christian  philanthropist  with  the 
political  economist  is  that  to  which 
wo  at  once  point  as  a  pre-eminent 
distinction,  tie  is  not  the  first  or 
only  instance  of  such  a  combination, 
but  in  our  own  days  he  has  been 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  it. 
I!e  is  not  the  first — for,  even  before 
the  science  had  assumed  any  shape 
or  con^'iitency,  did  not  the  piety  of 
Ft'UL-'on  lead  to  the  anticipations  of 
the  philoso})liy  of  Adam  Smith  ?  But 
6iuce  the  science  (if  by  that  name  we 
may  be  permitted  to  call  it)  has 
taken  a  dofiuite  and  iudepeudent  form, 


he  was  the  first  to  carry  the  banner 
of  Christianity  into  the  rery  heart  of 
the  citadel  —  to  claim  the  intellectoal 
territory  also,  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy 
Church.  He  has  done  what  lay  in 
one  man  to  Christianise  the  scienoe. 
He  has  had  worthy  followers  and  co- 
labourers.  If  we  mistake  not,  we 
have  seen  manifest  results  from  bis 
example  in  the  awakened  endeavours 
of  our  Christian  teachers  to  carry  the 
doctrines  of  their  religion  into  the 
social  questions  that  snrronnd  ns;  or, 
in  more  precise  language,  to  apply  the 
precepts  of  religion  in  complete  har* 
mony  with  the  most  enlightened  fiewa 
of  their  period  on  the  s^^ial  organiaa- 
tion  of  mankind. 

Unless  the  machinery  of  society  be 
understood,  how  can  Christian  philao- 
throny  have  its  fUl  scope,  or  exaet 
application?  The  benevolent  man 
will  never  be  entirely  wrong;  for 
benevolence  herself  has  that  charm, 
that  she  cannot  move  withont  acme 
healing  virtue  escaping  from  her; 
but  still  he  may  occasion,  here  and 
there,  very  palpable  mischief  by  not 
comprehending  the  ulterior  effects  of 
his  own  charitable  operations.  To 
keep  the  two  characters — the  scientific 
observer  and  the  practical  philanthro* 
pist  —  apart,  Is  something  as  if  one 
should  confine  all  the  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  to  stndenta 
in  their  dissecting-rooms,  and  send 
out  to  the  living  patients  of  the 
crowded  dty  nothing  better  than  the 
good  nurse,  or  theaympathising  visitor. 
Dr  Chalmers  has  done  much  to  com* 
bine  the  two  characters,  and  to  nnite 
the  wide  views  of  science  with  the 
ardour  of  benevolence.  He  liimself 
has  not  always  done  full  justice  In  this 
respect  to  the  nature  of  his  own 
labours.  Anxious  to  show  that  it  is 
not  the  doctrines  themsehfs  of  politi- 
cal economy  whose  teaching  to  the 
poor  will  regenerate  them,  or  preserA'e 
the  commonwealth,  he  falls  occasion- 
ally into  the,opi)08itc  error,  of  ceasing 


Political  EcouK'Mij  in  cvnntction  icith  the  Mvral  State  and  Pn»it€Ctt  ((f  Sociffy. 
r»y  Dr  Chalmers. 
Clin*ti'.ui  and  Economic  PMif  of  a  yatiah.    Hy  the  same. 
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toreqnireevcD  of  thuCbristiauteacher  of   eoonamical    acieace   themselves,  jet 

any   knowledgi!   of    tbose   doctrines,  nisj  thay  exemplify,  uid  by  their  tuitacj 

Now,  wa  ap|)ri;hend  tiiat  very  pkiBs  suBlain,  ita  most  whulesome   proi-Hsei. 

men  have  eomelinios  taoght,  both  in  They  may  realise  the  fuU  beaeSls  of  bq 

and  ont  of  llie  pulnil,  lessona  of  mo-  ope^Uou  they  do  uot  compreheiid,  though 

raiity.  which   a  wdcr   knowledge  of  '"  '"7  deed  they  were     henjselveB  tha 

.1.^   A_j-.i  A  "■'"'™6'^  "'  operators,     Wc  objcal  not  to  the  higheit 

the    COBdlt.00    and   wauts  of  SOCK^y  pUribU  eduction  of  the  pea^^utry-yet 

woDid    have    considerably   modified.  ^  u  „„t  to  tb«  k^ona  of  the  polili^, 

We  merely    pojut    lo   this  transient  but  to  those  of  the  moral  and  raligioua 

mconsistencj — the  effect  of  his  own  sohoul,  that  we  look  for  the   beat  aod 

ardent  teinpcranii^nt— for  the  sake  of  apeedieit  instruments  of  their  ecunamio 

bringing  Dr  Chalmers  in  miison  witb  wellbeing.      NeJUktr  ttadten  nut  CuuyiU 

biinaeir.     The  two  following  passages  "oj  unJfntuarf  ikii  comudtion,  nar  u  if 

are  not  strictly  In  harmony,  but  the  nmcaarji  thts  Aouid."  —  Pi^.  EcaH.  voL 

reader  will  have  no  difiicnlty  in  cor-  '-  P-  *". 

recting  the  excess  of  statement  in  the        Now,  in  this  last  sentence  (and  it  is 

one  by  the  asaiatance  of  the  other  ;  not  the  only  sentence  of  the  same  de- 

and  the  passages  themselves  convey  scriptlon  we  could  quote)  oor  energetic 

at  once  an  insight  into  the  general  writer  sways  somcwbal  from  his  doe 

natnro  of  lila  kboarj  In  this  licld  of  balance.     Nothing  can  be  more  true 

political  economy.  than  that  the  direct  teaching,  on  this 

Speaking  of  the  great  subject,  to  qtiestion,  of  the  doctrines  of  political 

which  we  stiall  have  occasion  to  refer  economy  will  avail    little.     It  will 


chiefly  avail  to  excite  discontent  in 
the  poorer  daeaea,  who  may  think 
ihAt  OD  them  is  laid,  moi-e  than  on 
"  It  ia  not,  howejer,  by  a  direct  pro-     any  other,  the  reaponsibiljtj  of  look- 
niulfatioo  of  the  doctriae.H  of  Mr  Maithns     jug  after  the  undue  multiplication  of 
the  species,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
can  ima-     fraiuiag  from  early  marriage,  or  aov 
preposterous  thu.  the     marriage  at  all.    But  snrcly  Dr  Chal- 
""     mera  did  not  mean  U>  assert  that  the 
teachers  of  pradeuce  ehonld  not  be 
well  informed  as  to  the  necessities 
(whatever  they  may  be)  of  the  pru- 
dence theyinculcated.  Uad  he  listened 
to  Urn  exhortations  of  sume  conntt; 
clergyman,  or  some  Irish  priest,  who, 
the  innocence  of  his  heart,  and 


gine  nothing 

diffjision,  for  thin  purpose,  of  tracts 
population  anieiig  the  familisB  of  the  laud. 
The  change  will  be  ncoompliahed  surely, 
though  indirectly,  and  by  insensible  prO' 
greas,  through  th«  means  of  geaeial  in- 
straction,  or  by  the  spread  of  commgn, 
and  more  especially  of  sound  Chrisliaji 
edaeatiOD  over  the  country.    There  is  an 

indissoluble  connection  between  the  moral ._ 

diaracter  and  the  eoonomio  comfort  of  a  thinking  only  of  restruaing  his  flock 
peasantry  ;  and  the  dottrine  of  MalthuH  ij;.^^  yidoos  pleasures,  urged  con- 
is  the  HiKuUiii  by  which  to  .explain  it.     gtanUy,  and  nrged  exclusively,   the 

effe™, iris  not  at  all  necessary  fhat  they  ^'^'^y  "^"'^  '.*■?■'   "■«   P^*"*"  °^  * 

Bhooldnndersland  the  cause.  It  is  enough  congregation  might  be  a   very  good 

if,  in  the  state  of  their  own  principles  and  ChnaUan,  and  yet  but  an  indifferent 

feelings,they  present  or  provide  the  cause,  moralist  j  that  the  teacher  might _weli 


Let  tiTem  only  be  a  treli-tanglit  oiid  i 
ralised  people,  and  in  that  proparlioa 
will  they  mix  prudence  and  calculation 
and  foresight  with  eierj  step  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  livos.  The  desirable  olfeet 
willfollow  without  any  theory  (   " 


and  adequate  prospect  of  proTision, 
and  the  results  would  be  a  certain  average 
of  later  martiagea,  or  a  country  lass  har- 
dened with  an  excels  of  population.  .  .  . 
The  multitude  may  be  wholly  innocent 


need  iustmction  when  to  bring  forth 
one  precept,  and  when  the  other  pre- 
cept that  he  fuond  In  hia  holy  canon. 
Accordingly,  it  is,  in  general,  the  very 
obiect  which  Dr  Chalmers  has  chiefly 
heart,  to  cultivate  this  union  of 

ristian    p 

knowledge. 

"  Our  eccleaiaatics,"  he  says  in  another 
piMe,  "  are  too  little  verEanl,  lod  hare, 
thereiiire,  loo  little  respeet,  for  the  ii 
portauoe  of  pvUlk^tl  eounomy  i  and  o 
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economists  stand  at  fully  as  wide  a  dis- 
tance flrom  things  ecelesiastieal.  Both 
seem  alike  nnconscions  of  the  strong  io- 
termediate  link  that  is  between  them, 
seeing  that  the  chief  objects  of  the  one 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  the 
successful  exertions  of  the  other.  It  was 
for  the  economists  to  hare  discoTered  the 
connection  between  a  Tirtuous  peasantry, 
and,  through  the  consequent  effect  on 
population  and  wages,  the  greater  suffi- 
ciency of  their  means,  and  their  higher 
status  in  the  commonwealth.  But  while 
it  was  for  them  to  perceive  and  point  out 
the  connection,  it  is  for  the  practical 
educationist  alone,  and  preeminently  for 
the  Christian  educationist, to  make  it  good. 
The  one  may  demonstrate  what  the  essen- 
tial condition  is  on  which  the  economic 
wellbeing  of  the  common  people  turns  ; 
but  it  is  for  tho  others,  and  for  them  only, 
to  realise  the  condition.*' — Pol.  Econ. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  21. 

To  unite  together  these  two  de- 
partments of  knowledge — to  bring 
from  the  stores  of  economic  science 
fi'esh  arguments  wherewith  to  urge 
forward  the  moral  and  religious  cul- 
ture of  the  people— was  the  great  task 
which  Dr  Chalmers  proposed  to  him- 
self. And  for  this  task,  wo  must  ob- 
serve that  there  were  some  circum- 
stances in  his  early  education,  and 
some  qualities  of  bis  mind,  which  had 
peculiarly  prepared  and  fitted  him. 
We  must  not  conceire  of  Dr  Chalmers, 
as  of  some  popular  preacher  or  ve- 
teran divine,  suddenly  diverting  his 
attention  to  a  subject  which  came 
before  him  in  the  course  of  his  pastoral 
and  charitable  labours.  Long  before 
be  bad  been  known  as  the  popular 
preacher,  he  had  been  known  as  the 
popular  lecturer.  It  was  not  divinity 
or  classical  scholarship,  it  was  science 
that  had  first  kindled  the  dormant 
energies  of  his  mind,  and  from  phy- 
sical science  the  next  step  had  been 
to  ethical  and  social  inquiries.  When, 
therefore,  the  eloquent  pastor  of  St 
John^s,  Glasgow,  was  seen  devoting 
himself  to  the  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trines of  polltic-il  economy,  and  to  the 
carrying  them  out  into  administrative 
detail,  he  was  not  breaking  up  a  new 
soil,  or  entering  unprepared  upon  bis 
subject ;  he  was  resuming  the  chosen 
studies  of  his  vouth  ;  he  was  taking 
up  the  thread  where  it  had  been 
broken  oH'  when  he  resigned  all  ambi- 
tion connected  with  a  merely  secular 


literature ;  he  was  reviviog  the  stu- 
dent of  St  Andrews,  but  with  far 
higher  objects,  and  with  nobler  efforts 
and  aspirations. 

Those  who  have  pemsed  Dr  Hao- 
na*8  work,  or  any  biographical  aooonni 
of  Chalmers,  will  call  to  mhid  the 
somewhat  peculiar  manner  and  direc- 
tion in  which  bis  mind  earijr  developed 
itself.  The  studv  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, the  usual  labour  of  our  schooiSt 
had  not  attracted,  had  entirely  failed 
to  stimulate  him.  We  are  told  that 
his  schoolmaster  was  negligent,  and 
that,  when  he  proceeded  from  the 
school  to  the  college,  he  found  himself 
in  the  rearward  of  his  class,  incapable 
of  following  the  professor^s  teacning, 
and  altogether  left  behind  in  the  raee. 
It  was  not  till  he  entered  on  the  atady 
of  mathematics  that  he  retrieved  his 
character  from  the  charge  either  of 
stupidity  or  indolence.  But  this  ex- 
planation does  not  qnite  satisfy  vs. 
A  youth  like  Chalmers  would  not  have 
allowed  himself,  from  mere  disadvan- 
tages of  this  kind,  to  be  left  behind. 
His  example,  we  think,  illustrates  an 
observation  which  has  often  bees 
made,  bnt  which  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly acted  on  in  our  .edacatlonal 
systems.  A  lad  makes  no  progress, 
and  exhibits  no  interest,  in  the  lea- 
sons  yon  assign  to  him,  and  yon  attri- 
bute all  to  stupidity  or  obstinaqr. 
You  should  have  tried  him  with  other 
lessons,  on  some  other  subject,  and 
yon  might  have  developed  his  mental 
energies,  and  perhaps  brought  them 
back,  if  this  wero  necessary,  in  Ml 
force  to  the  first  studies  yon  had 
assayed  him  with.  There  were  more 
avenues  than  one  by  which  von  micht 
have  led  forth  an  active  and  inqninng 
spirit.  Young  Chalmers  made  nothing 
of  his  Latin  and  Greek.  Much  desul- 
tory reading,  we  may  be  sure,  had 
been  all  along  going  on,  bnt  he  did 
nothing  of  a  scholastic  and  academi- 
cal description  till  he  was  tried  with 
mathematics.  From  that  moment 
there  was  no  fear  of  being  left  be- 
hind. A  study  had  been  presented  to 
him,  to  which  his  intellectual  tastes 
and  aptitudes  responded.  In  this 
study  of  mathematics,  and  after- 
wards of  the  several  branches  of 
physical  science,  he  ardently  en- 
gaged. From  these  he  stept  as 
eagerly  into  the  social   and   moral 
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sciences.     One  work  we  bear  of  as  pire  from  its  legal  and  compulsoiy 

especially  eugaglag  bis  attcation,  tbo  pauperum."    When  he  curiously  iu- 

perusal  of  ivbich  viiry  litelj  laid  tbe  vestigmcd  the  problem  of  tasation, 

foundatioa  of  many  a  speculation  in  his  theory,  and  tbe  scheme  that  fol- 

political  economy,  adopted  and  reiin-  lowed  on  it,  led  to  no  petty  reaultf  : 

^ulshed  in  those  earlier  times.     Wb  one  great  territorial  impost  was  to 

should  perhaps  he  tiiooglit  fantastical  be  the  aole  and  direct  source  of  the 

if  wo  traced  any  influence  of  this  work  whole  revenue,  and  this  revenue  was 

in  bis  maturcr  speculations ;  but  al-  to  be  greater  than  any  yet  raised,  and 

thongb  all  direct  iuQueuce  on  tbe  cast  applied  to  nobler  purposes  tbon  Gov- 

of  his  sentiments  mnst  be  supposed  to  ernmeut  had  been  in  the  habit  of 

have  disappeared  at  that  era  of  his  contemplating.  Howerer  faulty  many 

life  when  his  energies  became  pledged  of  his  speculations  may  have  boeu, 

and  devoted  to  the  service  of  evan-  they  are  never  paerile.    They  are  al- 

gelical  Christianity,  yet  we  may  van-  ways  the  speculations  of  an  ardent 

ture  to  attribute  to  liis  study  of  such  and  powerful  intellect,  having  great 

works  as  tbe  Political  Justice  a  bolder  objects  in  view,  and  a  large  faith  in 

spirit  in  his  survey  of   the   whole  God  and  Humanity.      Nor  do  we 

superstmcture  of  human  society  than  think  there  is  any  sabject  he  has 

he  would  have  elsewhere  acquired,  touched,  oa  which  he  has  left  more 

It  is  his  habit  to  penetrate  at  once  to  indubitable  traces  of  acute  and  ori- 

the  very  groundwork  of  society — to  giaal  thought,  than  this  of  Political 

the  mdimcntajy  feelings  aud  wants  of  Economy  ;— howbeit,  our  iingraclous 

man — to  tbe  eleuieatary  physical  facts  ot£ce  will  be  chiefly  to  poiut  out  the 

amongst  which  he  is  placed.     No  one,  errors  into  which  it  seems  to  us  thai 

indeed,  will  pursue  the  stody  of  poli-  be  has  fallen. 

tical  economy  to  any  advantageous  "Powerful  aad  ardent"  were  two 

result  who  has  not  this  habit.    Dr  words  which  juat  now  dropt  casually 

Chalmers  possessed  it  In  a  conspi.  from  our  pen,  in  characterising  the 

cuous  degree.     He  always  strove  to  intellect  of  Dr  Chalmers,  and  their 

dissipate  that  mist  which  the  last  propriety,  wo  think,  no  one  will  dis- 

complicated  results  of    an  artificial  pute.     But  ho  was  not  esact;  bo  was 

stale    often   conjure    np   before  our  not  cautious.     He  was  better  capable 

eyes,  and  to  look  down  at  once  to  of  advancing  and  sustaining  hold  and 

the  palpable  cartii,   and  tlie  living  originalviews,  Ihanof carefully  wcigh- 

men  upon  it.     Here  is  the  soil,  the  log  conflicting  evidence,   and  giving 

fruitful  clay  beneath  us,  and  here  is  tlieir  proportionate  value  to  a  variety 

mortalman— suspected,  alas!  ofhav-  of  truths.  These  were  qnnlities  of  his 

ing  much  clay  in  his  own  composi-  mind  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  did 

tion— moving  on  it,  aud  fed  by  it ;  let  not  render  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  an 

us  see  what  he  is  doing,  what  he  can  exposition  of  Political  Economy,   n 

do,  what  he  ouglit  to  do.  subject  which  often  requires  us  to  hold 

Aud  his  speculations,  whether  cor.  many  tlireads  in  the  hand  together, 

rectornot,haveeversomcthiDggrand  and  to  hold  them  patiently.     This 

in  them.     Tliere  was  a  gieat  free  force  and  ardour  of  his  intellect  were 

lieart  beating  in  unison  with  his  cuer-  likely  to  carry  him  into  extremes ; 

getic  intellect.   He  was  a  man  of  large  he  is  capable  of  being  occupied  with 

views ;  he  had  tbe  audacity  of  spirit  one  truth    to    the  exclusion  of   all 

capable  of  projecting  bold  theorios,  others,  which  shonld  have  been  there 

and  of  carrying  them  out  into  hope-  to  modify  or  to  moderate.     We  see 

ful  enterprises.     When  Christianity  him,  in  his  controversies,  charging, 

touched  his  heart,  it  did  not  subdue  as  it  were,  and    putting  to  flight, 

tbe  spirit  of  the  man.     He  bronght  one  wing  of  his  adversary's  troops, 

the  old  forces  to  range  under  tbe  new  but  pursuing  his  advantage  too  far, 

banner.    He  was  ever  something  of  a  no  warning  voice  telling  him  that 

rebel  towards  earthly  powers— tbe  there  is  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 

eort  of  rebel  that  tbe  great  reformer  left  unconquered  on  the  field.    In  the 

invariably  is.    When  he  discnssed  the  writings  of  no  man  of  equal  eminence 

poor-laws,  it  was  with  no  less  an  in-  that  we  could  name,  will  you  observe 

teutioD  than  "to  deliver  a  whole  em-  less  of  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  hesito- 
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tion.  Ho  maj  have  doubted,  and 
weighed  or  balanced  the  for  and 
agairuij  at  some  previonB  time,  but 
when  be  comes  before  the  public,  he  is 
the  unflinching,  uncompromising  ad- 
vocate of  the  position  that  he  has  taken 
np.  Not  a  misgiving  appears.  No 
man  loved  truth  better;  but  to  the 
views  which  he  had  once  embraced 
(and  embraced,  as  we  should  think, 
with  a  suddenness  of  attachment)  he 
adhered,  for  the  time,  with  an  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  which  would  not  ad- 
mit of  intrusive  objections.  There 
might  be  cverj  other  quality  of  the 
intellectual  champion;  one  was  al- 
ways absent — the  calm  survey  of  the 
field  of  battle. 

These  characteristics  of  his  mind 
we  find  illustrated  in  his  P&litical 
Economy^  but  not  here  only.  In  his 
eloquent  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  a 
cool  and  collected  listener,  if  any  one 
could  remain  cool  and  collected  before 
his  impassioned  oratory,  would  occa- 
sionally have  been  tempted  to  inter- 
pose some  simple  objection,  which 
would  have  deranged,  or  tamed  aside, 
the  whole  flood  of  eloquence.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  us  that  those  ce- 
lebrated ^ifrmons,  known  as  the--ij»fro- 
nomicai  Discourses^  would  afford  a 
striking  instance  of  the  tendency  of  Dr 
Cbalmcrs's  mind  to  be  carried  away 
by  some  captivating  thought  or  fancy. 
A  considerable  space  in  them  is  taken 
np  by  presenting,  as  an  antidote,  what 
would  operate  on  many  minds  as  an 
aggravation  of  the  original  disttemper. 
The  objection  against  Christ ianity 
which  he  here  encounters  is  one  to 
which  we  attach  very  little  weight,  and 
we  feel  no  hesitation  in  remarking, 
that  liJA  answer  to  it  has  as  little  of 
sound  reasoning  as  the  ohj«>ction  it- 
self. Neither  astronomy,  nor  any 
other  science,  can  asi^ure  us  even  that 
the  planets  are  inhabited ;  and  it  is  a 
mere  conjecture  to  say  that  every  star 
in  space  i.<9,  like  our  sun,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  habitable  globes,  or 
that  sun  and  stars  are  themseh'es  the 
abode  of  spiritual  being??.  But  pre- 
suming that  thi:)  is  the  case,  what  is 
true  of  humanity  must  be  equally  tnie 
whether  there  are  millions  of  peopled 
worlds,  or  this  one  globe  only,  of  all 
we  see,  inhabited  by  reasonable  crea- 
tures. We  do  not  think,  therefore, 
that    the    telescope    has   disproved 


Christianity ;  but  if  the  telescope  had 
shaken  our  faith,  W8  certainly  shoald 
not  have  found  it  restored  to  stability 
by  looking  through  the  microscope. 
If  we  bad  allowed  our  imagination  to 
receive  a  shock  from  siu^'eying  the 
infinitude  above  us,  our  confhiiioiiv 
we  fear,  would  only  have  been  In- 
creased by  surveying  the  infinitude 
below  us.  Call  him  great  or  little, 
man  has  an  indescribably  small  space 
in  the  universe.  For  our  part,  he 
seems  less  when  we  look  through  the 
microscope,  and  see  there  something 
like  ourselves  doing  ceaseless  battle 
within  the  compass  of  a  drop  of  water. 
The  student  of  astronomy  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  withdrawn  his  eye  from 
the  telescope  of  a  Herschel,  which  has 
resolved  our  ** milky  way**  into  a 
congeries  of  innumerable  stars  or  snns 
—  which  has  first  discovered  distant 
nebulae,  and  then  resolved  these  also 
into  other  *^  milky  ways,"  and  which 
finally,  pointed  fairly  into  the  dark- 
ness, detects — (so  thinks  the  astro* 
nomer,  and  our  heart  beats  at  the 
suggestion)  —  detects  there  also,  in 
this  and  that  quarter,  faint,  undefined 
scintillations,  mere  tremors  of  lights 
as  if  proceeding  from  other  groups  of 
innumerable  stars,  too  remote  to  give 
any  other  than  this  mysterious  inti- 
mation of  their  existence.  As  he  re- 
treats from  the  telescope,  man  and  his 
earth  seem  so  little  that  be  trembles 
to  belie^'e  in  the  wonderful  narrative 
of  his  church.  Surely  it  was  not 
for  man  that  the  One— the  Infinite — 
the  Source  of  all  these,  infinite  in  num- 
ber. .  .  .  Well,  but  our  divine  takes 
his  patient  at  this  moment  of  delirium, 
when  imagination  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  conducts  him  to  another 
scientific  instrument.  If  his  worid 
had  t>ecome  so  diminutive  when  he 
looked  out  into  a  space  popnlons  with 
worids  and  suns,  how  great  it  most 
again  become  when  he  finds  that  ereiy 
leaf  hanging  upon  a  tree,  and  eveiy 
drop  of  water  banging  firom  the  lea^ 
might  be  describetl  as  in  itself  a  little 
world !  We  say  that  the  vertigo  of 
his  imagination  is  not  likely  to  be 
cured  by  this  process.  Unless  he 
could  quite  forget  all  he  had  seen  In 
the  telescope,  when  he  opened  the 
microscope,  this  last  revelation  woald 
rather  adil  to  his  embarrassment.  Bat 
we  repeat  that  the  patient  ought  not 
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to  have  aaffered  kt  all,  or  to  hare  sooa  oaner  I    An  ob|Mt[«n  ah^  be  tidisg 

recovered  from  his  deliriugi,  by  tiie  witb  Uai  all  uong  ^wb  Ub  flanlu, 

coDsideratioQ  thu  whatsoever  is  troo  be  will  not  tuni  hit  bead  to  look  at  It. 

or  bamaa  oatare,  remaioa  tme  tbo*^  We  cannot  do  b^ter  tkan  at  onoe 

there  maj  be  mUlions  of  other  natnros  oonraenceanchcritldsneaa  onrepaca 

i-esembling  hamanit; .  will  allow  ns  to  offer  opon  hia  p^> 

The  ardent  coastliuliaD  of  hi8  mioil,  lical  im^oqooi]',  with  souie  remarks  on 

which  impelltil  Dr  Chalmers  to  push  bis  trealment  of  this  absorbing  topic 

forn-ard,  as  it  were,  one  iiiea  at  a  of  pauperism,  and  a  legal  proriijiou 

time  to  its  atiuoai,  limits,  ia  exempli-  for  the  poor. 

fied  in  bis  life  a^  well  as  iu  hia  trritiaga  The  qaealioQ  la  now,  wo  believe, 
— especiallj  that  portion  of  bis  life  felt  to  be  decided,  at  least  for  the  prc- 
which  will  Continue  to  be  enrveyed  sent;  there  ia  a  dire  neceBsilj  for 
n'ith  so  very  diHerPot  feeliogB  by  the  poor-laws.  Nevertheless  a  referonce  to 
different  eoclL>:<iastical  parlies  of  onr  DrChaliDers'e  writings  ou  Ibis  subject 
coDotry.  He  who  had  bceu  the  lea-  will  oot  be  Qoinstrac live,  both  for  iho 
ions  advocate  of  a  reb'^luos  Establish-  truths  they  contain,  which  eboulil  at 
mcDt  sapportL'il  by  the  Slate — the  most  all  times  be  borne  in  mind,  and  also 
impressive  monitor  to  the  Stale  of  its  for  the  take  of  correcting  their  narlinl 
daty  to  uphold  auuhan  E«iai)LUbme«)t  and  defective  slaCements.  In  the  last 
— became  anb^oi)  neatly  the  lender  of  preface  to  bis  Cltrittian  and  Economic 
a  party  who  broke  ihe  Church  of  Scot-  PoHtif  be  thus  expresses  himself— 
land  in  twain,  and  seriausJy  disabled  it  "  Wo  have  loug  thought  that,  by  a 
as  a  national  cliurch.  We  arc  very  far  legal  provision  for  iudigeuce.twopria- 
from  designing  to  enter  iuto  this  con-  ciplea  of  our  moral  natnre  have  been 
Iroversy,  or  even,  at  the  present  mo-  coufonaded,  which  are  radically  dis- 
ment.frompas^lnganopiuiODupon  the  tiuct  from  each  other — distinct  both 
qncstioD  in  di^puie  between  one  large  objectively,  in  the  ethical  system  of 
section  of  the  General  Assembly  and  virloe;  and  snlaectively,  in  the  laws 
iheFarliamentofiheUnited Kingdom,  and  workings  of  the  human  constiiu- 
Batone  thine  is  evident,  tlint  the  na-  tlon.  These  two  principles  arc  hama< 
tareof  the  Church  of  Scotlaad,  and  of  nity  and  justice,  whereof  the  Utter  ia 
its  connection  with  the  Slate,  coald  not  the  only  proper  object  of  legislation, 
have  materially  .-iliercd  wiihin  a  few  which,  by  attempting  the  enforcement 
years,  and  wiihin  that  epace  wo  Sod  of  the  former,  has  overstepped  alto- 
Dr  Chalmers  its  great  a<lvocste  and  gether  its  own  rightful  boundaries. 
its  great  assailnut ;— or  say,  if  the  ex-  It  is  right  that  jostioe  should  be  en- 
pression  is  thnuEbt  more  accurate,  the  forced  by  law,  but  compassion  ought 
assailant  of  tliose  terms  of  union  be-  to  have  been  left  free." 
twecu  the  Church  and  ihe  State  which  Now,  such  an  abstract  statement 
had  formerly  been  patiently  endured,  as  this  is  altogether  very  defective. 
Unfortunately  this  was  a  case  of  ae-  In  what  respect  is  it  that  we  legialnto 
tlon  and  of  conduct,  not  of  writing  ou  the  principle  of  hnmanity,  when 
and  of  theorising.  Id  the  latter  case,  we  appoint  a  public  provlsiou  for  dis- 
au  excess  of  siaiemcnt  on  the  one  abled  and  helpless  poverty?  We  do 
side  may  often  be  corrected  by  an  en-  not  "  enforce  "  Ihe  humanity  of  this 
cess  of  slatoment  on  the  other.  No  or  that  individual,  and.  under  palnij 
snch  nentraltsing  process  can  obtalii  and  penalties,  compel  him  to  be  cha- 
in the  field  of  action.  Scotland  will  ritable,  which  would  be  a  violenuc  to 
either  have  sulfered  much  or  have  the  very  nature  of  cliarily.  Acerlaln 
gained  innch  by  the  last  impulse  she  portion  of  the  public  revenue,  raised 
received  from  her  active  and  entbasi-  by  taxation,  like  all  other  revenne,  ia 
astic  son.  applied  to  Ibe  relief  of  the  destitute. 

But  it  is  onr  present  liisk  to  notice  The  humanity  of  the  purpose  cannot 
the  development  of  his  mind  in  the  possibly  be  an  objection  to  it ;  the 
especial  department  of  political  eco-  only  objection  we  have  to  eoconotor 
noroy.  In  the  crusade  he  undertook  is,  ibot,  in  reality,  it  does  not  answer 
against  the  pimr-laws,  how  vigorous  its  humane  intention.  When  an  bos- 
are  all  his  perceptions  on  one  side  of  l>"tal.  or  an  asylum  for  Innatice,  is 
the  question  I  how  headetrong  is  hla  boilt  and  endowed  by  the  Siotei  no  ona  . 
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objects  that  this  Is  legislation  '^  on  the 
principle  of  humanity.**  A  State  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  is  liable  to  abuses 
which  these  institntions  are  not ;  and 
this  liability  to  abose  constitates  the 
difScalty  we  have  to  deal  with,  not, 
snrcly,  the  principle  of  humanity  that 
is  involved  in  the  measure. 

But  it  is  not  humanity  only ;  there 
is  a  principle  of  justice  fliso  at  the  root 
of  the  matter.  **  Pauperism,**  writes 
Dr  Chalmers,  a  little  farther  on,  '*  in 
so  far  as  sustained  on  the  principle  that 
each  man,  simply  because  he  exists, 
holds  a  right  on  other  men,  or  on  so- 
ciety, for  existence,  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  regulated,  but  destroyed.**  It  is 
not  "  simply  because  he  exists  **  that 
a  man  can  be  said  to  hold  a  right  to 
subsistence  from  others.  So  far  as 
we  should  import  the  idea  of  right  into 
the  question,  we  should  distinctly  say 
that  it  is  not  because  he  simply 
exists  that  he  can  claim  the  assistance 
of  others,  but  because  he  exists  in  a 
state  of  society  where  laws  have  se- 
cured the  land,  and  every  description 
of  inheritable  wealth,  to  their  pre- 
sent proprietors,  and  left  a  large  class 
to  earn  what  is  often  a  precarious 
snbsisteuce  by  daily  wages  for  daily 
labour. 

We  believe,  for  our  own  part,  that 
an  enlightened  advocate  of  our  poor- 
law  would  cautiously  avoid  any  ques- 
tion of  abstract  right.  He  would  su[v- 
]iort  this  law,  as  he  supports  others, 
on  the  broad  grounds  of  expediency. 
It  works  more  good  than  evil.  It 
tends  to  the  security  of  property,  by 
preventing  the  growth  of  a  class  of 
destitute  and  desperate  men.  It  is 
found  to  check  that  excess  of  popula- 
tion which,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  to 
foster.  Indeed,  the  great  argument 
which  has  converted  many  who  were, 
at  one  time,  as  zealous  antagonists  of 
a  poor-law  as  Dr  Chalmers,  himself, 
is  precisely  this — that  although  a  pub- 
lic provision  for  the  poor  will  certainly 
encourage,  to  some  degree,  a  spirit  of 
carelessness  and  improvideuce,  yet 
where  a  pauper  population  already 
exists,  a  far  greater  evil  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended by  leaving  it  unnoticc^l, 
and  allowing  it  to  multiply  itself  in 
utter  recklessness  and  despair.  To 
cultivate  habits  of  industry  and  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance,  should  undoubt- 
edly be  the  aim  of  the  Legislatnra ;  and 


it  is  very  plain  that,  if  yon  feed  a  man 
without  effort  on  hia  part,  he  is  likely 
to  abate  in  his  exertions  to  provim 
permanently  for  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  allow  a  number  of  mea 
to  sink  into  careless  want  and  habi- 
tual beggary,  they  are  evidently  still 
farther  removed  m>m  any  chance  of 
restoration  to  the  wholesome  spirit  of 
industry  and  self-reliance.  Of  two 
evils  we  have  to  choose  the  least ;  and 
it  is  much  better  that  a  pauper  popn- 
lation  should  be  fed  by  the  State,  and 
kept  under  the  eye  of  the  State,  than 
that  it  should  prey  at  large,  nnwatch- 
ed,  uncontrolled,  on  the  diarity  of  the 
people. 

It  is  on  such  broad  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency that  we  should  advocate  a 
poor-law.  Nevertheless,  if  you  com- 
p|el  us  to  look  at  these  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  of  justice,  we 
say  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for 
asserting  that  the  one  as  the  other  Is 
the  basis  here  of  onr  legislation.  They 
are  both  involved ;  there  is  a  plea 
both  of  humanity  and  of  justice.  One 
class  of  applicants  for  public  relief 
may,  at  least,  urge  their  claims  on 
the  ground  of  justice — those  who  have 
given  their  labour  to  society,  and  have 
not  received  a  snfiScient  remnneration 
to  support  them  during  the  periods  of 
old  age,  of  sickness,  and  of  a  tempo- 
rary withdrawal  of  emplojrment.  These 
men  may  say.  We  have  gi\'en  you  onr 
strength  and  our  skill ;  through  as  it 
is  that  your  fields  are  cnltivated,  and 
your  warehouses  filled ;  we  have  lived 
frugally,  and,  now  that  strength  faila 
us,  or  work  is  no  longer  given  ns  to 
do,  we  ask  support — ask  food  and 
clothing  out  of  those  granaries  and 
warehouses  which  are  there  standlnc, 
and  which  we  have  helped  to  flu. 
Support  for  life  is  the  lowest  payment 
you  can  make  for  the  whole  strength 
and  skill  of  a  man.  An  Indian  slave- 
master  must  give  as  much.  He  must 
buy  old  age  with  ^outh,  and  sickness 
with  health.  A  civilised  w)dety  can- 
not give  leas.  Yon  have  not  made 
this  payment.  There  is  a  sort  of  debt 
still  due. 

To  those  who  contend  that  this 
claim,  however  eqoiuble,  should  be 
responded  to  by  private  benevoloioe, 
or  by  the  sense  of  equity  of  tboae  who 
have  personally  reaped  advantage 
firom  the  now  destitute  laboorer,  wo 
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St  once  reply,   tbat   this  is   tba   far  of  public  chsritf.     All  that  is  required  U 

hotter  arrang-eraent,  where  it  ia  safe  Bimply  to  do  away  thai  artificial  Bttesa 

and  prscticabli?.     Batin  oar  crowded  v^liich  the  hand  of  legislation  has  laid 

citiea,  and  with  our  complicate  and  "P""  ""«  ^"^7  politio,  and  a,  healthfol 

Bhifting    reUtioD3liips  of   life,   it    is  '^"^  °S  *'''"B'  "'"  "V^^  "'  ''*^"'  "" 

neither  aafa  nor  practicable  :  it  wonld  "l"^^  disturbing  forces  bemg  withdrawn, 

lead  merely  to  a  flood  of  mendicity.  "''<=«»''"'  "'«  ''^"  "'  P""P=".^?  ^"^  ''''- 

He  who  b^  a  genuine  claim  of  t4  nl.l^r^f^r'df.-.S  Si 

desonption,know.^  not  where  to  carry  „„(,   hid   gathered   upon   the   homan 

It ;  he  who  la  aoUciled  for  alma  can  ftamf,  that  «lood  connected  with  tbe  use 

rarely  investigate  the  natcre  of  the  of  wme  palatable  bnt  pernieioua  liquor, 

claim  made  on  him  ;  a  general  licence  to  which  the  patient  wis  addicted.    All 

to  beg  can  be  the  only  result.    Society  that  the  physician  has  to  do  in  this  caea 

is  given  over   to   a   tyranny  of  tbe  <b  to  interdict  tbe  liqaor,  when,  without 

meiidicanls.  further  care  or  guardianship  on  his  part, 

Dr  Chalmers  speaks  of  pauperism  ^^  ejcorcscence  will  subsidei  nud  from 

as  if  it  were  the  creature  of  the  poor-  ^""^  V'  ""^"^'^,"'  "'"n",  that  la  inherent 

laws-as  if  ti,o  people  had  begun  to  '°  ii'L^^'.'^n  ti™""  i^'iri^n  .uJw^ 

[hL^trf"/?^'''t'""'^''"T  trr-Vw^iJhpaui^^rh^^b^^^^^^ 

tbera  was  any  stnngent  OMasion  for  ^^  the  commnaity  of  England.      Jf  5  o 

It;    and  asserla  that  we  hare  only  rf^,o„  origmalU  fon«id,  and  till  ali- 

pradually  to  ceiise  from  giving,  and  menlid  by  the  law,  which  givea  access  to 

the  race  of  paupers  would  gradually  a  oompul^ory  proviaionj  and  precinely  so 

decline.  _  Bat  the  evil  of  pauperism  aeon  as  tbat  access  is  barred,  tliere  ie  a 

had   plainly  preceded    the   law,   and  ri*  iitdiealrii  tliat  will  then  be  free  to 

from  the  reigu  of  Qcieen  Elizabeth  to  operate,  and  which,  without  any  anxions 

the  present  moment,  the  altemaUve  eunrdianahip  on  the  pari  of  poliiiciana 

has  always  been  a  legal  provision,  or  ""[^  statesmen,  will,  of  itself,  bring  ronad 

an  uncheclted  memlicancy.  To  relieve  "  ^""  f^-p^PP'"^  """  "'  '''"  '=°°'" 

flio  n«nnoF™.=  .«.  ,1.    .!    .ij  monwealth.   There  might  an  uimecesEary 

Lhii^fT  r*   ^  '"  ^^^  "''   ''^''^  "I'O'k  I's  gi'^"  ^J  toolnddcn  a  change  of 

which    occnn-ed    to     our    perplexed  reginien.     There   might  be  an  incon«. 

Legislature :  tlio  first  expedient  was  oient  rapidity  of  transition,  which  had 

(0   pnt  down   pauperism  by  punish-  as  well  be  avoided,  by  wise  and  nary 

ment.     An  act  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  management.    ThiB  coneideratioB  aifiicts 

Vill.  treats  tlie  vagabond  jioor  as  if  the  qaestion  of  policy,  as  to  tbe  most 

they  were  convicted  criminals,  Donbt*  adviaable  mode  of  carrying  the  care  into 

less  they  were  ripe  enough  for  crime  ;  effiW-  But  it  does  not  affect  the  qnsEtion 

but   even   hanging   them  would   not  of  pr'noiple,  either  aa  (o  Me  oaiweo/fAj 
answer    tbe    purpose    of    removing       '"""  "'  "■"  '"  ' '"  '""'""''"''   "  """ 
poverty.    It    is  not  oar  system  of 
parochial  relief  (>ve  wish  we  coald 
believe  it  were)  that  has  created,  in 
the  langnage  of  Dr  Chalmers,  "  a        Unfortunately  wo  hold,  in  common 

tremeudons  chasm  between  the  higher  ^'ith  most  men,  a  diffei'cnt  view  of 

and  lower  classes  of  the  land,  across  the  primary  cause  or  causes  of  our 

which  the  two  parties  look  to  each  pauperism,    and,    therefore,    canuot 

other  with  all  the  fierceness  and  ena-  predict  £o  desirable  a  result  from  tijc 

iiicion  of  natanU  enemies— tbe  former  abolition,  sudden  or  gradual,  of  our 

eeling  as  if  preyed  upon  by  a  rapacity  poor-laws.    The  immediate  result  of 

that  is  nltogethcr  interminable."    Re-  this  abolition,  nndor  our  present  cir- 

move  the  system,  and  this  rapacity  cnmstances,  wonld  be  an  nncontrol- 

would  be  Btill    more  terrible.      Dr  'able  mendicancy,  more  afflictive  to 

Chalmers,  honevcr,  thinksotherwise  the  wealthier  classes,  and  more  cor- 

"  So  Boon,"  he  .,j.,  "aa  thia  Tiolenca  "P''"K  ^'^  ^  *''«  •'•"^.^  "^'^^f !'  ''""' 

isreinoved.naturcivillretunitoherown  **"^   ^"^  "'°'"^'   poor-law  that   ever 

processes;  and  a  parish  in  England  will  existed.     The  common  beggar  almost 


ciliibitwLat  jnany  of  tbe  pariehei  in  variably  degeneratesin to  the  C 

in  Scotland  do  at  this  moment — a  papula-  thief.     There  is  a  roost  intimate  con- 

tion  where  there  is  neither  dissatisfaction  nection  betweCD  the  two  professions 

oor  unrelieied  want,  and  yet  widi  Ultle  of    mendicancy    and   Iheft,    so    tiiat 
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either  wonld  languish  if  the  other 
conld  be  entirely  redaced.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  idle  sanntering  life  a 
man  leads  who  has  once  brought  him- 
self to  depend  on  alms  solicited  in  the 
public  streets,  unfits  him  for  labour ; 
and,  therefore,  when  the  charitj  of 
the  public  fails,  he  has  recourse  to 
theft.  Ou  the  other  hand,  there  are 
few,  we  believe,  who  can  support 
themselves  wholl j  by  pilfering ;  they 
must  have  recourse  to  some  other 
expedient ;  and  begging  is  the  expe- 
dient which  is  sure  to  be  tried.  The 
one  profession  is,  as  it  were,  the  com- 
plement to  the  other.  Now,  there  Is 
but  one  way  of  extinguishing  the 
practice  of  begging  in  the  streets  and 
highways,  or  from  house  to  house :  it 
is,  that  no  one  should  give.  As  long 
lis  charitable  men  and  women  are 
found  to  bestow  an  alms  on  the 
whining  and  hy|K)critical  mendicant, 
not  the  most  stringent  laws,  nor  all 
the  police  in  Europe,  will  prevent  the 
soliciting  of  charity.  And  again,  the 
only  way  to  prevent  charitable  men 
and  women  from  giving  indiscrimi- 
nately, is  to  assure  them  that  those 
who  really  deserve  aid  and  support, 
or  whom  it  is  wise  to  relieve,  arc  taken 
care  of  by  some  competent  authority. 

It  is  thus  that  a  poor-law  keeps  in 
check  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
civilised  life— it  gives  to  the  humane 
man  an  answer  with  which  he  can 
conscientioasly  pass  the  outstretched 
hand  of  the  mendicant.  Without  our 
i)oor-law,  there  would  not  be  a  green 
lane  nor  a  retired  street  in  all  Eng- 
land where  any  one  but  the  mendicant 
himself  could  pass  unmolested.  A 
man  would  l)o  safe  only  in  the  moving 
crowd  of  our  city  thoroughfares, 
whore  the  be^rgnr  cannot  fasten  on 
yon  —the  tide  iK'ats  him  off.  And  the 
effect  of  this  increajiini|:  swarm  of 
beggars  wonld  be  prejudicial  on  the 
class  solicited  ;  for  while  there  would 
be  a  great  many  humane  and  pious 
people — men  an^  women,  who,  to  the 
end  of  their  days,  would  be  the  prey 
of  vagalMiuds  and  impostors — there 
would  also  grow  up  in  many,  from 
t]\\^  constant  solicitation,  an  utter 
callotisness  of  heart,  which  is  assured- 
ly not  desirable. 

Nevertheless  we  are  quite  aware  of 
th(>  extreme  caution  and  prudence 
which  ought  to  be  unremittingly  ex- 


ercised in  the  administratioii  of  a  pub- 
lic fund  for  the  relief  of  the  deetitate. 
The  area,  so  to  speak,  covered  bjr 
legal  beneficence,  should  be  as  strktiF 
defined  as  possible;  and,  above  all, 
the  limits  should  be  impardallj  pre- 
served. If  a  season  of  peculiar  dis- 
tress compel  us  to  enlarge  those  limits, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
return  of  general  prosperity  again  to 
restrict  them,  and,  if  possible,  finally 
to  abrogate  the  whole  system  of  legis- 
lative relief! 

The  evil  being  here  amongst  us — a 
destitution  in  the  poorer  classes,  that 
looks  up  to  the  richer  for  aid  and  sop- 
port— this  evil  being  here,  we  think 
it  better  encountered  by  a  watchful 
government  than  even  by  those  volnn- 
tanr  associations  which  administer 
relief  upon  a  systematic  plan.  These 
associations  are  liable  to  the  same 
objections  as  a  poor-law — that  of  per- 
petuating the  poverty  and  improvi- 
dence they  were  instituted  to  relieve ; 
and  the  alms  they  bestow  fall  some- 
what capriciously.  As  these  societies 
act,  for  the  most  part,  independently 
of  each  other,  it  is  not  easy /or  the 
administrator  of  the  funds  of  aoy  one 
of  them  to  know  how  far  the  applicant 
has  been  relieved  by  other  societies 
of  a  kindred  description.  It  becomea 
a  sort  of  business,  amongst  a  certain 
class  of  the  poor,  to  understand  the 
working  of  all  these  charities,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  help;  and 
it  is  very  probably  the  same  persoa 
that  gets  the  coals  and  blankets  from 
one  society,  and  the  baby- Linen  from 
another,  and  the  weekly  stipend  horn 
a  third.  We  do  not  remember  that 
Dr  Chalmers  raises  any  objections  to 
these  societies— neither,  indeed,  do 
we ;  but  we  prefer  that  they  should 
act  a  subordinate  part,  and  should  not 
select  them  as  advantageous  substi- 
tutes for  a  system  of  legislative  relief. 

**  The  operation  of  pablie  eharitj,**  says 
Dr  Ch^merSy  in  a  note  to  the  pamge  we 
Uft  quoted,  **  of  lesMning  the  deposits 
(in  the  Bariuga  banks)  mQi^t  be  quite  ob- 
rious.  The  following  anecdote  illustratei 
this.  A  poor  woman  at  Claphaa,  near 
London,  whoM  daughter  had  began  to 
pnt  into  the  wringii  bank,  eaid  to  her, 
'  Whv,  how  fooliiih  yon  are  f  It  is  all  a 
eontriranre  of  the  rich  to  eave  their  own 
porketfl.  Yon  had  mnrh  better  t^Joy 
your  own  money,  and  when  yon  waai 
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the  J  will  Uke  c&re  of  joo.'  The  daaghtor 
dUi  withdraw  from  the  aaTini^  bank.  My 
friend  Mr  De&ltry,  who  U  rector  of  the 
pariah,  and  from  whom  I  obtained  this 
information,  adds,  that  the  woman's  re- 
mark did  not  avply  no  directly  to  the  poor- 
rate*  as  to  a  eharitable  fundf  whiek  woi 
frtt  raised  by  rontribntionf  and  then  rfif- 
tribiited  in  charity.  But  the  principle  i$ 
the  same,** 

Yes,  the  principle  is  the  tame ;  and 
if  the  poor-rates  were  abolished,  the 
very  best  substitute  we  could  hope 
for,  at  present,  wonld  be  the  increase 
of  some  sQch  ^^  charitable  fhnd.**  It 
would  be  liable  to  the  same  abuse, 
and  wonld  not  check  in  so  effective  a 
manner  the  practice  of  mendieancj. 

The  subject  of  poor-laws  is  ind* 
matelj  connected  with  that  of  orer- 
popalation.  Dr  Chalmers  thinks  that 
a  system  of  legal  relief  has  tended  to 
produce  an  excess  in  the  popnlatioo ; 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  its 
operation  here  has  been  rather  fiivoor- 
able  than  otherwise;  for  a  paoper 
population,  left  to  prey  npoo  the 
wealthy  as  it  could,  wonld  mnltlplj 
in  their  recklessness.  But,  leaving 
this  topic  of  the  poor-laws,  let  ns 
observe  how  he  treats  this  subject  of 
over- population. 

On  this  subject  we  have  never  been 
alarmists.  We  would  urge  —  who 
wonld  not?^n  every  man,  in  every 
rank  of  life,  the  duty  of  exercising 
prndence  and  foresight  in  entering  on 
the  responsibilities  of  marriage.  This 
is  a  moral  duty  which  has  always 
existed.  Hut  we  do  not  bold  that  in 
the  law  of  increase  there  is  anj  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
human  society,  or  that  the  mn\  re- 
straint to  which  we  have  dloded  will 
fail  the  future  generations  of  man- 
kind. The  law  of  increase  lies  at  the 
basi.<  of  our  progress  as  imful$e^  «Dd 
the  moral  restraint  it  calls  into  action 
h  scarcely  less  necessary  as  diteiplme. 
With  almost  all  that  Dr  Chalmers 
says  upon  this  subject  we  acqiiesee ; 
and  we  cordially  rejoice  that  it  is  said 
with  30  much  deamess  and  so  mneli 
power.  We  differ  from  him  only 
where  he  speaks  as  if  we  were  enter- 
ing on  sf>me  new  fro,  where  the  dnty 
of  prudential  marriage  is  to  take  a 
quite  novel  place  in  the  moral  code. 
We  see  our  dnty  here  more  dearly 
than  we  did  before,  Jost  as  with  in- 


creasing intelligence  we  see  all  our 
duties  more  deariy;  bat  there  is 
nothing  in  the  drcumstances  in  wfaidi 
we  stand  in  relation  to  agriculture 
and  the  supply  of  food,  to  call  for  fitKsh 
powers  on  tne  side  of  restraint.  '*  Do 
not  steal  ^  has  been  always  a  good 
law ;  we  hope  we  say  nothing  against 
it  if  we  add,  that  it  will  be  the  same 

rd  law^neither  more  so,  nor  less— 
any  fritnre  generation  to  which  it 
is  possible  for  as  with  any  distinctness 
to  look  forward. 

Very  dearly  has  Dr  Chalmen 
shown  that  it  Is  not  the  existence  of 
distant  and  nncnltivated  lands  that 
can  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  an 
improvident  marriage.  Certainly  not. 
But  the  possibility  of  emigrating  to 
such  lands  pats  as  ipon  a  level  with 
preceding  ages  in  the  capability  of 
expanding  onr  popolatkm.  It  is  not, 
however,  this  general  capability  of 
expansion  that  is  to  infloence,  or  can 
rationally  infloence,  any  two  indivl- 
doals  hi  the  question  whether  th^ 
shall  marry  or  not.  This  last  iwfait 
is  worth  insisting  on,  and  Dr  Chalmers 
brings  it  oat  with  remarkable  dear- 
ness. 

"He  (Mr  lialthns)  writes  hi  reforenee 
to  Uie  spedes  and  the  worid;  and  the 
mind  of  his  rvader,  by  behig  eonstaatly 
directed  to  the  popalatlon  of  the  whole 
globe,  tnd  to  the  relatire  eapMitiee  for 
their  eabiisteaee  thftt  are  difheed  oTsr 
the  sttifoce  of  it,  eui  sake  eeeape  from 
hit  eondatioa  by  roaming  in  imagination 
OTor  the  vast  regions  that  are  yet  na- 
peopled,  and  the  wilds  that,  however  rich 
in  natarc*s  laxorance,  ha?e  been  yet  un- 
trodden by  haman  footsteps.  Theipeeala- 
tion  is  admitted  hj  many  to  be  true,  wlio^ 
nevertbeleee,  would  He  upon  their  ears 
till  the  last  aere  in  the  foce  of  the  earth 
was  broa^t  to  its  highett  MMlble  ealtl- 
vation.  The  reply  to  an  aneged  exesss 
of  population  In  Britain  Is,  that  New 
HoUaad  oflbre  a  spaee  eqoal  to  twenty 
Britaias,  which  has  been  yet  ■aeatersd 
npoa,  and  that,  till  this  spaee  be  follj 
oeenpied,  there  is  only  oae  expedleal 
whi<Si  we  have  to  do  wiHi.  even  thai  ef 
emigration— that,  SMaawhlle,  the  other 
expedient,  or  a  prsveatlve  dmdk  ipen 
the  bicfesse  of  population,  is  wholly  on* 
sailed  for— that  It  may  be  In  rtssrvs  for 
that  fotarity  wUeh  Is  stin  at  an  ladeforilo 
distanee  from  «e— sad  that  when  agrisal- 
tare  ahall  have  done  Its  uttermsst  upon 
an  laads,  H  wUI  be  foOy  sssn  sMaih  to 
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that   maximam   of  jiaman   sabsistenee 
which  shaJl  then  hare  been  arriTed  at. 

**  Bat,  after  all,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  pressnre  of  the  world's 
population  upon  the  world's  food  will 
remain  nnfelt  till  the  latter  has  attained 
its  maximnm.    It  is  quite  enough  for  this 
effect  that  the  tendency  to  an  increase 
of  population  is  greater  than  the  tendency 
to  an  increase  of  food.    When  a  moving 
body  comes  into  contact  with  one  that  is 
stationary,  it  exerts  upon  it  the  force  of 
a  certain  pressure — which  may  represent 
that  of  an  increasing  population  upon 
means  of  subsistence  now  stationary,  be- 
cause now  augmented    to  the    utmost. 
But  when  the  moring  body,  instead  of 
coming  into  contact  with  one  that  is 
stationary,  OTortakes  one  that  is  moring 
in  the  same  direction  with  itself,  but  with 
less  Telocity — still  there  is  a  pressure,  no 
doubt   less    than  tho   former  one,   yet 
proportional  to  the   difference  between 
the  Tclocities,  and  which  may  represent 
the    actual   pressure   wherewith    every 
population  will  bear  upon  their  means  of 
subsistence,  should  they  but  tend  to  in- 
crease faster  than  their  means.     It  all 
depends  on  the  proportion  which  there  is 
between  the  tendencies  to  an  increase  of 
population  and  an  increase  of  food  ;  and 
hence  it  is  a  possible  thing  even  now 
for  the  population  of  the  world  to  press 
too  hard  upon  its  means  of  subsistence — 
and,  therefore,  a  desirable  thing  at  this 
moment,  aa  well  as  centuries  afterward^j, 
that  ercry  moral  and  salutary  check  were 
laid  on  the  multiplication  of  our  species. 
It  ii  quite  an  imoifinarw  comfort  to  thf  iuf- 
fering  families  of  England,  that  there  are 
traett  in  New  llolfand  capable  ofwain- 
tainina  a  tenfold  population  to  that  of  the 
DritiJk  Empire,    Tliey  cannot  transport 
ihemseWcs  there  in  an  instant     They 
eannot  raise  at  once  the  means  either  for 
Iheir  own  emigration,  or  for  the  cultiTa- 
iion  of  this  unbroken  territory.     Could 
we,  by  the  lifting  up  of  a  magical  wand, 
cause  a  ripened  hanreit  to  arise  and 
eoTer  the  whole  of  earth's  improTable 
aurface,  then  every  preTcntive  check  on 
the  number  of  mankind  may,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  be  suspended.    Bof  if,  in 
point  of  fact,  our  species  have  to  toil  their 
way  to  this  accomplishment,  for  many 
and  successive  generations,  then,  by  reason 
of  the  interrening  obstacles,  a  pressure 
may  be  felt,  and,  without  the  operation  of 
a  preTentive  check,  the   great   human 
family  may  all  along  be  in  the  misery  of 
a  straitened  condition." — Chrittian  and 
Economic  Politff  qf  a  yation,'\6L  it  p. 
259. 

We  are  fuUj  conTinced  that  there  is 
ao  virtue  more  salatarjto  sodety  than 


the  domestic  pnidence  here  insisted 
on.  None  shonld  marry  who  have  not 
a  fair  prospect  of  rearing  a  healthj 
ofibpring.  No  scheme  for  emigration 
can  interfere  with  this  duty.  If  the 
marrying  conple  choose  to  start  forth- 
with into  unsettled  conntries,  they 
must  calculate  their  probability  of 
obtaining  sapplles  in  snch  conntries. 
If  they  marry  with  the  prospect  of 
finding  a  provision  for  their  fntnre 
children  in  foreign  settlements,  they 
must,  at  all  events,  rear  and  educate 
those  children  up  to  that  period  when 
they  can  labour  for  themselves,  and 
rear  them  in  good  health,  and  teach 
them  some  sidll  and  handicraft,  or 
they  will  be  unfit  for  emigrants. 
This  precept  of  practical  morality 
nothing  can  postpone ;  it  accompanies 
every  age  and  generation  of  mankind. 
But  the  idea  which  haunts  Dr  Chal- 
mers and  some  other  political  econo- 
mists is  this,  that  the  evil  of  an  excess 
of  population  tends  to  increase  as  we 
approach  the  limits  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, and  that  we  are  approach- 
ing that  period  when  all  the  territories 
of  the  earth  will  be  well  cultivated. 
Now,  this  consideration,  this  motive 
of  the  quite  speculative  man,  we  do 
say,  may  be  Indefinitely  postponed. 
It  is  not  wanted :  our  prudential  pre- 
cept is  strong  enough  without  it.  And 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  a  mere 
speculation  that  we  shall  ever  reach 
this  idesl  limit,  or  that  we  even  have 
a  steady  tendency  to  approaeb  it? 
Unman  societies  are  seen  dispersing 
in  one  part  of  the  globe,  while  they 
thicken  and  crowd  in  another.  Who 
can  say  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  human 
race  entirely  to  occupy  and  cultivate 
the  earth?  And  whether  this  belts  des- 
tiny or  not,  is  there  any  such  percep- 
tible approximation  to  it,  as  to  aff<Hil 
us,  for  many  centuries  to  come,  a  pre- 
cautionary motive  to  keep  down  the 
remter  of  our  toths  and  marriages  ? 
The  pressure  of  population  on  the 
means  of  subsistence  mav  be  described 
as  a  constant  element  in  human  so- 
ciety ;— felt  in  different  degrees  indif- 
ferent places  and  periods,  but  by  no 
means  increasing  in  severity  in  pro- 
portion as  the  hUtOfy  of  mankind  ad- 
vances. Unskilful  men,  living  scat- 
tered over  thinly-Inhabited  conntries, 
feel  it  more  than  any  othen.  Bat  tt 
Is  a  necessaiy  element;  It  is  as  need« 
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fal  to  sustaio  any  one  era  In  the  ad-  msnkinil,  uid  not  to  a  phjelcsl  enlarge^ 
TftDCed  state  of  inJastrj'  it  has  reached,  ^^"f-  of  the  mean*  Tor  their  subeistence, 
as  it  was  to  propel  forward  the  earlier  *'"''  "e  eh-ill  ba  Lencaforlh  belioldeu  for 
and  ruder  ages  to  their  first  efforts  at  sufficiency  or  peace  ia  our  common- 
improvement.  Any  canse,  be  it  mora!  '^e'^"'-  "  if  frora  the  power  uf  Chris- 
■    -    -         ■'....             .  .  tmn  ejucation,  and  not  ftom  Ihe  datioeB 


or  physical,  that  won  Id  relieve  society 
entirely  from  this  pressnre  on  the  sap- 


oF  the  economist?,  (hat  our  deliverance  ia 


emire,y,rom[u«  pressnre  on  inesnp.     ^  ^^^,    ^^^  ^^  „^  ^tide  »  mo,t  « 
plieB.  wonid  be  the  coromencement  of    „,k|,„  ^f  (hi,  tJ„h, « if  in  ihe  moming 
a  retrograde  movement.    It  matters 
not  whether  a  bread-fruit  tree  slioidd 
be  introduced  into  this  island,  which 


yielded,  with  little  care,  an  anlimited 


history  we  hid  ililt  the  world  b. 
begjn,  or  hid  atiti  in  reserve  a  land  of 
bonndleaa  extent  and  fertility,  on  ivhich, 
—  '~  America,  we  nii^ht  cxpatiute  uii- 


snpply    of   food,    or   whether    there     checked  by  any  barrier  of  phyaieal 
-""""  '     '  .    -  ■   .       ■  jity  fuy  mmj  generations.    To  employ 

the  language  of  the  Bcboolmcn,  we  iLre 
Btill  linking  objectively  to  (he  enlarge- 
ment of  resonrces  in  the  outer  world  of 
mutter.  Instead  oflookiog  EabjecLlvely  to 
the  ea(!ib!isbment  of  habit  and  principlo 
in  the  innei  world  of  mind.  Yet  thence, 
and  Ihence  only,  wilt  proceed  our  help 
and  onr  emuucipation  from  the  miEerieB 
which  beset  aad  straiten  us ;  notbiDg  will 
more  effeetnally  demooatrnle  the  supre- 
macy of  the  mural  oiei  the  physical,  in 
the  syatem  of  human  afbirSftliaB  will  the 
JHst  aa  a  nation  advances  is  there  less     "meliorated  condition  coming  in  the  Irain 


Bbould  be  imported  into  the  : 
of  the  islanders  SDCli  an  abnegation  of 
matrimoiiy  as  relieved  them  from  all 
Boiidtnde  abont  the  amount  of  supply, 
—the  elFect  wonld  be  the  same.  The 
indnalry  of  the  nation  wonld  from 
that  moment  relas.  It  is,  therefore, 
as  little  to  be  desired,  as  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  men  should  learn  ao 
exactly  lo  reduce  their  numbers  to 
the  supply  of  food  that  no  want  should 
Bver  Iw  felt  or  dreaded.    Itleauwhile, 


and  leas  of  famine,  and  i 

more  of  pnidence,  and  foresieht,  and     „-,...    ,-„  ,. 

moral  restraint.  Neither  is  this  ioral     Pf^'^c^' ^^'™<""!'.  vol ,,  p.  83. 


restraint  to  be  called  an  evil— unless 
the  whole  of  our  moral  constitntion  is 
to  bear  the  same  censure.  For  there 
is  no  elevation  of  character,  no  deve- 
lopment of  reason,  no  reflection,  no 
mental  cnllure  whatever,  without  the  At  what  period 
clement  of  aelf-control.  Nature  baa  straiut necessary?  and 
said  to  man  that  his  wellbeing  shall 
not  be  the  reaolt  of  a  mere  spontaneity 
of  thought  and  passion,  but  has  de- 
manded of  him  the  exercise  of  bis 
judgment  and  reason.  As  want  sti- 
mntatcs  him  to  industry,  eo  the  neces- 
sity of  self- restraint  compels  him  to 
reflection.  This  has  been,  and  con- 
tianes  to  be,  the  programme  of  our 
worht. 

We  would  deduct  nothing  from  the 
force  of  the  great  moral  lesson  which 
Dr  Clialmei's  so  eloquently  teaches. 
But  as  a  matter  of  scientilic  exposi- 
tion WB  wonld  protest  against  tlie  idea 
which  seems  to  hannt  him,  that  we 
arc  approaching  a  period  in  which 
some  new  lesson  is  lo  be  taught,  or 
the  old  moral  precept  taught  with  a 
quite  novel  prominence. 

"  It  is  now  high  time,"  he  says,  "  that 
''  "    '"'        m  and  philanthropists  of  the 


the  strain  of  this  teaching  we 

entirely  acquiesce ;  we  mnst,  however, 

add  that  it  wonld  be  applicable  to  all 

times — to  "  the  morning  of  onr  hia* 

"  as  to  the  present  ago. 

what  period 
there  belter  hopes  tliaa  we  havo 
now  of  the  enlargement  of  onr  re- 
sonrcea  in  the  outer  world?  By  all 
means  let  us  "  look  subjectively  to  the 
establishment  of  habit  and  principle 
in  the  inner  world  of  mind ; "  it  Is  the 
first  of  ail  objects ;  hut  wo  shall  be 
taking  np  an  entirely  false  position  if 
wo  urge  this  on  the  present  genera- 
tion, on  the  groond  that  it  is  less  ca- 
pable than  its  predecessors  of  "  look- 
ing objectively  to  the  enlargement  of 
its  resources  in  the  outer  world  of 


The  two  subjects  in  the  scienco  of 
political  economy  which  Dr  Chalmers 
will  be  generally  admitted  to  have 
treated  in  the  most  ori^nal  manner 
are  capital  and  lazation .-  on  both  of 
ihese  he  has  thrown  new  light,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  iKith  of  them  he  haa 

..„ ,v.-.v..  -u-  r""-"""-'!'— -  —  ••■-     committed  oversights — in  the  latter 

Old  World  Bhonld  lake  this  Jirertion.    It    especially.    Here  he  has  broached,  or 
is  to  a  moral  restraint  on  the  numbers  of    revived,  the  stutliDg  paiado:^  thftt  tha 
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whole  bnrden  of  taxation  oltimatelj 
falls  upon  the  landlord,  on  the  net 
rent,  or  snrplns  produce.  The  early 
French  economists  taught  the  same 
doctrine ;  but  our  author  has  arrived 
at  it  by  a  process  of  his  own,  and  we 
arc  justified  here  in  calling  it  Dr 
Chalmers's  paradox.  On  each  of 
these  subjects  (capital  and  taxation) 
wo  shall  make  a  few  remarks,  and 
they  will  probably  exhaust  what  re- 
maining space  we  have  at  command. 

We  sometimes  wish  that  Dr  Chal- 
mers had,  in  his  expositions,  kept 
more  distinctly  in  view  than  he  has 
done  the  two  different  meanings  of 
the  word  capital — 1st,  money,  or  the 
circulating  medium ;  and,  2d,  those 
materials  and  machiuery,  and  that 
support  of  the  labourer,  which  are 
dealt  with  so  commodiously  throuzh 
the  means  of  money.  When,  for 
instance,  we  speak  of  the  rapid  re- 
storation of  a  nation's  capital,  after 
a  long  and  afflictive  war,  the  replace- 
ment of  the  gold  and  silver  which 
performed  the  office  of  money  Is  one 
thing;  the  rebuilding  the  bridges, 
the  repairing  the  roads,  the  recon- 
struction of  machinery,  and  the  re- 
cover}- of  the  land  to  profitable  tillage, 
is  another.  The  first  follows  as  a 
result  from  the  second.  As  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture  and  trade  and 
commerce  revive,  gold  and  silver  will 
be  repurchased,  and  brought  back 
again  into  the  country.  A  currency 
will  always  exist  where  there  is 
wealth  to  circulate.  Still  the  two 
topics  should  be  kept  distinct,  and  in 
some  discussions  an  inextricable  con- 
fusion will  prevail  unless  this  is  done. 

No  previous  writer  that  we  are 
acqnainte<l  with  had  brought  out, 
with  so  much  distinctness,  the  fact 
that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  trad- 
ing capital,  or  the  whole  wealth  of  a 
countrv,  speedily  restores  itself  from 
anv  loss  or  extravagance.  The  body 
politic  like  the  animal  fi-ame,  lives 
by  a  perpetual  process  of  destruction 
and  repro<lnction.  No  man  can  re- 
tain and  assimilate  more  than  a  cer- 
tain qniintity  of  nourishment ;  a  day's 
abstinonce  is  soon  overtaken,  and  the 
overfeeding  goes  for  nothing ;  and  it 
would  be  foolish  to  say  of  him  that, 
becauso  he  had  farted  three  years 
ago,  that  he  was  therefore,  at  this 
present  moment,  so  much  the  leaner 


by  the  amount  he  then  failed  to  con- 
snme.  We  should  commit  the  same 
error  if  we  said  of  a  nation  that  It 
was  80  much  the  poorer  by  the 
amount  it  spent  or  lost  many  years 
ago  in  some  enterprise.  The  analogy 
which  Dr  Chalmers  himself  draws 
between  capital  and  population  Is 
still  better. 

**  At  first  sight,"  he  sayi, "  we  perceive 
not  the  error  which  is  involred  in  the 
regret  of  those  who  would  caleulate  on  a 
moeh  greater  population,  in  this  our  day, 
had  there  been  so  wars  in  the  laat  or  in 
fonner  generations,  or  who  think  that 
the  census  of  our  nuibers  would  have 
yielded  a  maoh  Uiger  retam,  had  the 
vaccine  inoculation  been  diaoo?ered  ear- 
lier.  This  is  quite  a  process  of  reflection 
that  many  an  economi«t  of  the  last  cen- 
tury would  have  gone  along  with.  And 
still  the  economist  of  our  present  century 
will  both  feel  and  utter  a  kindred  regret 
on  the  subject  of  capital,  as  if  there  would 
have  been  more  of  trading  capital  in  the 
land  at  this  moment,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  expenditure  of  so  many  war%  or  the 
extraTagance  of  to  aanj  spendthrifts. 
.  .  •  There  ii  a  speedy  operation  for 
filling  np  the  gape  or  dcfloJenciee  that 
either  public  or  prirate  expense  efiecii 
upon  capital ;  and  we  haTc  as  litUe  rea- 
son for  believing  that  it  would  hare  been 
greater  now  had  it  not  been  for  the  dissi- 
pation of  so  much  treasure  in  onr  wars, 
as  that  the  population  would  hare  been 
greater  now  had  it  not  been  for  the  lots 
of  so  many  lives  in  battle,  or  Ibr  the 
ravages  of  Uie  smallpox." 

In  short,  there  is  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country :  if  in  one  year 
of  disaster  less  is  produced,  less  is 
consumed;  another  year  more  is  pro- 
duced, and  more  oonsnmed,  till  tlitt 
average  is  again  reached,  beyond 
which  the  national  progress  is  slow. 
This  part  of  his  subject,  we  think,  Dr 
Chalmers  has  most  happily  illustrated. 
But  when  he  has  lironght  np  the  na- 
tion to  that  averase  we  nave  Jnst 
spoken  of,  and  looks  abesd  to  the 
possible  progress  of  sodety  In  its  skill 
and  industry,  and,  consequentlr,  in 
its  capita],  we  have  to  complain  of 
some  confusion.  Because  he  sees  a 
termination  to  agricnltnral  improve- 
ments, he  appears  to  forget  how  much 
there  is  for  human  skill  and  indostry 
to  effect  for  a  society  l>eaides  feeding 
it ;  and  is  disposed  very  prematurely 
to  indulge  in  contemplation  of  what 
he  calls  the  stationary  state. 
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Wenmatplnngeatoncebtoab^  telTei  gpead  u  mill  u  gxln;  and, 

irhicb  onr  writer  has  treated  at  some  Mcardinffj,  be  does  not  nil  to  inti- 

length,  and  which  wears  a  very  fbr-  mats  that  there  maj  be,  and  eroi  is 

bidding  aspect— Me  potiMlitji  t^  a  now,  toogreataprcpODderaitceoBtlie 

general  glut.    At  his  first  approach  to  tide  of  the  lore  of  accnmnla^n. 

this  flobject,  a  student  of  political  That  the;  trill  spend  as  well  as  gain 

economy  is  tempted  to  express  vat-  b  certain,  and  th^  as  hatnan  natnre 

prise  that,  in  a  sdence  snfficientlT  U  constitated,  we  camud  expect  them 

encumbered  with  raomentons  difflcti-  ta  gain  ero^  for  the  sake  of  spend- 

tles,  men  shonld  have  conjured  Qp  for  lag;  but  wo  bcdd  that  then  isBO  fear 

themselves  mere  hypothetical  embu^  of  any  overbalance  oo  that  side.  And, 

raaaments.     Thiru  is  no  fear  of  a  first,  iv^-  !,  ■             . ,     i      !li;i(  mcr- 

general  glut.     Tlie  desire  to   spend,     cantilt  ii.l:,  .1. :   1,.,,;.  J  in  their 

or  to  enjoy,  is  slill  vigorous  amongst  career  so  un;^l>  Ir,  ;ii,.i  [nj.i.;ivi;iunonut 
ns.  The  two  passions — ihe  love  of  of  gain,  as  by  the  long  lialiils  formed 
gain  or  accnmnlalion,  and  the  love  of  by  themselves  and  their  whole  class, 
immediate  gratilication  in  pleasnre  or  A  slowlj  diminishing  rate  of  profit 
ostentation — arc  likely  to  preserve  may  not  lead  a  single  family  of  tbe 
their  accustomed  balance.  It  seems  whole  class  to  Telinqnish  the  pursuits 
a  very  needless  inqolry  to  institate,  of  commerce,  or  to  spend  more  largely 
what  wonld  be  tbe  result  if  our  rich  on  pen.onal  pleasures.  Now,  when 
merchants  and  tradesmen  should  be  tbe  Inxnrions  tastes  of  the  rich  arc 
all  bent  excliiaively  on  gain— sbonld  fnlly  provided  for,  then  cajiitalists 
retire  to  their  back. parlours,  and  must  employ  their  wealth  in  tbe  pro- 
there  live  on  "  radish  and  an  egg,"  duction  of  what  are  called  necessaries 
and  employ  all  their  accnmnlatioos in  and  comforts;  for  whom?  For  their 
productive  iadoslry  ?  Nevertheless,  own  workpeople,  whom  they  will 
the  answer  to  ihia  qnile  hypothetical  have  been  enriching  by  that  increase 
qneslion  win  be  found  to  involve  some  of  wages  which  the  competition  foi' 
cousideratioDB  of  an  important  and  labour  amongst  themselves  will  have 
practical  character.  occasioned.  They  will  be  at  ouce 
In  order  to  lay  out  our  ground  with  supplying  the  market  with  the  article, 
the  more  preci-^ion,  wa  will  suppose  and  also  with  the  purchaser  of  the 
ourselves  speaking  of  a  country  whose  article,  by  tlie  increased  wages  they 
population  is  sap]>orted  by  its  own  most  necessarily  give. 
territory.  The  fact  of  importation  of  Hero  we  are  met  with  the  objection, 
food  from  other  countries  only  post-  that  wages  are  determined  by  tbe 
pones,  and  does  not  materially  alter  amount  of  capital,  and  of  the  numbers 
the  couclusioDs  we  are  led  to  ;  bat  it  to  be  employed ;  and  that  population 
will  simplify  the  stiiiement  of  the  pro-  has  a  constant  tendency  to  approach 
position  if  we  contemplate,  as  the  tbe  limits  of  subsistence.  I<et  it — let 
sobjcct  of  our  experiment,  a  single  it  approach  and  reach  the  limits  of 
country  maintaining  itself  on  its  own  subsistence  —  it  cannot  go  btnjond. 
soil.  We  imagine  that  in  snch  a  There  is  here  an  im[>assable  barrier 
country  the  capitalists,  and  the  la-  to  your  popnlation,  and  this  reached, 
bourers  tbey  employ,  have  been  so  tlte  competition  of  your  capitalists 
indnstrioos  th.it  they  have  sopplted  must  tell  upon  the  wages  of  the  people, 
all  the  tastes  of  tbe  landlords  to  the  Carrying  out  our  imaginary  history, 
fall  mcasnre  or  their  means  of  pur-  we  see  tbe  continued  ontlay  of  capiul 
chase ;  that,  through  au  operation  we  creating  a  now  class  of  customers  for 
need  not  here  describe,  they  have  the  very  articles  it  produces,  and  tbe 
stimulated  and  advajiccd  the  agricol-  workman  has  bis  house,  bia  fiimitnre, 
turc  of  the  flgunlrj'  to  its  utmost,  and  his  dress,  and  tbe  like,  in  a  quite  ideal 
that  these  capitalists,  instead  of  vying  style.  The  real  limit  to  the  outlay  of  ] 
in  expense  nitb  landlords,  are  still  our  self-denying  capitalists  would  be 
bent  on  gun— arc  still  pouring  their  the  power  or  wiltiiignoss  of  men  to 
products  into  the  market.   What  must  labour. 

be  the  result  ?    A  general  glnt,  Bflys  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the 

Dr  Chalmers — n  stoppage  of  the  ma-  reader,  that  no  such  race  of  sotf-deny- 

chine :  these  capitoiista  should  them-  ing  capitalists  is  likely  to  exist;  bnt  J 
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the  practical  inference  is  this,  that  we 
need  not  fear  the  overbalance  on  the 
side  of  that  employment  of  wealth 
which  pays  laboar,  and  brings  goods 
to  market.  We  cannot  agree  with 
Dr  Chalmers  when  he  intimates  that 
we  have  a  "  plethora  of  capital."  We 
most  cordially  agree  with  him,  how- 
ever, in  the  noble  employment  he 
would  find  for  mnch  of  onr  wealth 
that  is  at  present  spent  in  a  very  fri- 
voloas  direction.  We  also  subscribe 
entirely  to  what  he  says  on  the  need- 
less anxiety  of  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians for  the  accumulation  of  capitfU. 
It  will  accumulate  itself.  **  The  ex- 
penditure of  capitalists  themselvoSf 
he  truly  says,  **  may  lessen  capital ; 
but  the  operation  of  a  high  profit  al- 
most instantly  recovers  it;  just  as 
when  disease  or  war  lessens  popula- 
tion, the  operation  of  a  high  wage  is 
to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  marriage,  and 
so  bring  in  a  little  time  the  number 
of  people  up  to  the  means  of  their 
subsistence.  There  is  no  artificial 
fostering  requisite  for  the  upholding 
of  cither."  And  then,  again,  on  the 
free  use  of  the  nation^s  capital  for  high 
national  interests,  he  says : — 

'*  We  confess  that  on  this  subject  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  what  has  been 
called  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  very 
worst  effects  are  to  be  dreaded  flrom  it. 
Everything  now  is  made  a  question  of 
finance  ;  and  science,  with  all  that  can 
grace  or  dignify  a  nation,  is  Tulgarised 
and  brought  down  to  a  common  standard 
— the  standard  of  the  market  and  the 
counting-house.  It  makes  one  tremble 
for  the  resurrection  of  the  old  Gothic 
spirit  amongst  us.  And  this  is  the  spirit 
of  the  ago  ! — an  age  of  unsparing  re- 
trenchment ;  a  rfgime  of  hard  and  hunger- 
bitten  economy,  before  whose  remorseless 
pruuiug-hook  lie  withering  and  dissev- 
ered from  their  stem  the  noblest  interests 
of  the  commonwealth — a  vehement,  out- 
rageous parsimony,  which,  under  the 
guise  of  patriotism,  so  reigns  and  ravens 
over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  cares  not  though  both  religion 
and  philosophy  should  expire,  if  but  some 
wretched  item  of  shred  and  of  candlo- 
end  should  be  gained  by  the  sacrifice. 
This,  though  now  the  ascendant  policy  of 
our  nation,  elevated  into  power  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Legislature,  and  blown 
into  popularity  by  the  hosannas  of  the 
moltitude,  will  be  looked  back  upon  by 
posterity  as  an  inglorious  feature  of  the 
worst  and  most  inglorious  period  in  the 


annals  of  Great  Britain— tli«  beflttioif 
policy  for  an  age  of  littlt  measures  aad 
little  men." 

Something  off  the  balance  that  last 
sentence  1  but  we  most  lay  it  down 
to  a  noble  indignation.  Tlioagli  not 
a  seeker  of  popularity  by  echoing  the 
cry  of  retrenchment^  it  is  soon  per- 
ceived to  what  class  of  the  commnnit7 
onr  great  ecclesiastic  looks  for  tfate 
revenue  he  means  so  worthily  to  iiae. 
A  territorial  impost,  or  tax  on  the 
net  rent,  is  the  fund  on  which  he  cal- 
culates ;  the  only  fund,  according  to 
his  theory,  on  which  he  could  draw, 
and  one  which  he  has  no  thought  of 
sparing.  There  is  something  of  the 
stem  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  looks  at  oar 
Inxurious  wealth  ;  and  it  combines 
somewhat  strangely  with  the  specola- 
tions  of  the  political  economist.  The 
following  passage  should  be  pemsed 
with  attention.  It  is  written  in  the 
same  vein  as  the  last,  but  it  will  in- 
troduce us  into  what  we  have  called 
hiaparadax  on  taxation.  It  is  a  para- 
dox altogether  insupportable ;  bnt  it 
was  not  intended  to  he  idle,  as  a  mere 
barren  theory.  It  was  not,  like  the 
speculation  on  the  pouibiHtv  of  a 
general  glut,  a  mere  hypothetical  and 
imaginary  case  ;  it  led  to  practical 
consequences  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary description.  It  suggests  many 
reflections ;  it  carries  ns  back  to  the 
time  when  the  student  at  St  Andrews 
was  framing  new  constitutions  for 
society  under  the  impulses  of  the 
Political  Justice.  It  is  the  Hebrew 
prophet  and  the  Political  Justice 
somehow  intermingled.  This  para- 
dox, that  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
country  is  derived  from  the  net  rent, 
is  the  most  interesting  point  in 
the  speculations  of  Dr  Chalmers. 
Pushed  to  its  legitimate  oonclnsion, 
and  coupled  with  the  declared  inten- 
tions of  deriving  still  a  larger  revenue 
from  this  net  rent  than  has  yet  been 
drawn  from  it,  the  startling  inference 
is  irresistible  that,  in  fact,  the  State 
becomes  the  only  landlord  1 

At  one  moment,  the  dass  of  land- 
lords is  paraded  before  ns  as  the 
source  of  all  wealth  and  power ;  they 
supply  all  our  revenue,  and  apparently 
are  placed  perpetually  in  the  seat  of 
political  power.  In  vain  would  yon 
tax  the  capitalist — ^he  shifts  these  bar- 
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dens  on  his  parcbaser,  the  landlord ; 
in  vain  woald  joa  tax  tho  labonrer — 
be  lives  habitually  on  a  sort  of  mtfit* 
mum ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the  tax 
is  to  restrain,  for  a  time,  the  mnltipli- 
cation  of  the  class  of  labourers.  The 
landlord,  or  the  sorplos  prodace,  nlti- 
mately  pays  all.  The  landed  aristo- 
cracy ride  high  in  the  ascendant.  Bat 
as  we  read  on,  we  find  the  State  is  to 
extract  from  the  landlord,  or  expects 
that  the  landlord  is  to  surrender  al- 
most the  whole  of  this  snrplos  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  entire  class  is  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  impoverished 
middlemen,  between  the  State  and 
the  farmer. 

**  We  admit  that,  by  a  tax  npon  net 
rent,  the  power  of  the  landlord  to  im- 
proTe  his  estate  is  abridged  ;  and  yet  we 
bold  that  the  progresf  of  this  improTe- 
ment  does  not,  now-a*daj8,  material]/ 
depend  either  on  his  capital  or  bia  enter- 
prise. It  is  not  at  this  time  of  day  that 
we  hare  to  complain  of  the  want  of  capi- 
tal for  any  operation  capable  of  yielding 
a  return,  or  of  replacing  the  oatlay  with 
a  profit.  We  most  recollect  the  opulence 
of  our  tenantry,  and  their  ability  to  enter 
on  improTiog  leases,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  improvement  ia  bopefaL 
Or,  if  the  p/oprietor  behoTCB  to  be  the 
iroproTer,  we  must  recollect  the  perfect 
facility  wherewith  he  can  now  borrow  to 
any  extent  on  the  security  of  bis  landa. 
.  .  Anterior,  then,  to  all  con- 
siderations of  what  might  be  yielded — if, 
indeed,  anything  is  yielded  by  profit  and 
wages  to  the  senriceof  the  State— there  is, 
at  lea»t,  one  scarce  of  public  re?enne 
that  might  well  stand  exempted  flrom  the 
obloquy  of  indignant  patriotism.  A  tax 
ou  the  net  rent  of  land  needa  not  to 
trench  on  the  income  of  capitalists ;  for 
the  united  expenditore  of  GoTemmenl 
and  the  landlords  can  afford  them  aa 
large  an  income  after  the  tax,  aa  did  the 
unbroken  expenditore  of  the  landlords 
before  it.  It  trenches  not  on  the  comfort 
of  labourers,  for  all  the  power  of  main- 
tenance that  baa  been  withdrawn  fnm 
indiridual  proprietors  may  still  be  dis- 
charged as  liberally  aa  ever  flrom  the 
< -tfors  of  the  Treasury." 

The  way  seems  prepared  as  dexter- 
niisly  AS  possible  for  the  dlamiiial  of 
t  he  landlords  aitogetber.  The  capital 
of  tlie  fanner  will  improve  bis  landf 
and  the  Government  will  spend  his 
rent. 

**  Having  this  in  view,  we  eaaael  ^pa* 
pathise  with  the  deepoadeaey  ef  llNSa 
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who  represent  car  nation  aa  In  a  state  of 
extremity  and  exhanstion.  And  neither 
do  we  comprehend  how  it  is  that  taxa- 
tion cannot  be  fhrtber  extended,  with- 
out bearing  oppresairely  on  the  mainte- 
nance and  industry  of  the  people.  We 
hold  that  there  is  a  world  of  delusion  ia 
the  invectiTea  upon  this  sabject,  whether 
of  demagogues  out  of  Parliament,  or  of 
the  champions  of  reform  and  retrench- 
ment within  its  walls.  There  ia  at  least 
one  direction  in  which  taxation  may  be 
carried  forther,  withoat  even  the  sem- 
blance, and  certainly  without  the  reality, 
of  any  encroachment  on  the  means  of  tiie 
genenil  population.  A  territorial  impost^ 
anywhere  short  of  the  net  Und-rent  of 
the  kingdom,  would  but  trench  on  the 
luxury  of  landlords,  without  at  all  trench- 
ing on  the  liTelihood  of  the  other  classes. 
And  to  speak  of  our  touching  en  the  limits 
of  our  resources,  yet  eren  being  within 
sight  of  it — when  the  equipage  and  the 
aplendonr,  and  the  Uiouaand  eiieminancles 
of  luxurious  expenditure,  are  so  paraded 
before  our  eyes !  We  are  aware  that  the 
national  debt  fkUs  with  the  weight  of  a 
mortgage  on  every  estate  in  the  island  ; 
a  weight,  too»  that  has  of  late  beeosM 
more  oppreadTe  by  the  change  which  baa 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  noney.  Bui 
looking  comprehenslvelv  at  the  matter^ 
these  mortgagees  should  be  regarded  In 
the  light  of  landed  proprietors.  By  tiie 
national  debt  there  has  virtually  Imhmi  a 
division  between  them  and  the  land- 
owners of  the  territory  of  the  empire. 
Regarding,  then,  both  the  Und  and  the 
stockholders  aa  In  faet  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  and  aa  sharing  between  them  tha 
net  rent  which  accrues  flrom  It,  who  will 
deny  that  between  these  two  claasss 
there  Is  at  this  mosMnl  a  greater  flind  for 
taxation,  and  for  the  exlgeneies  of  the 
State,  than  there  ever  vras  In  any  feiaer 
period  of  the  British  history  t  We  hava 
only  to  survey  the  distance  at  which*  la 
habit  and  expenditure,  thoy  stand  froaillia 
necessaries  of  Ufo  ;  and  loeUaf  ea  tUa 
as  the  iatenaediate  ground  en  which  Gev- 
enuaent  might  proceed  ladefinltely  ta 
appropriate  mr  its  own  uses  the  prise  ef 
their  luxurious  ladalgeaeies*  w«  vealna 
to  attrm,  that  never  was  Ihevs  a  grsaler 
eapabiUty  than  new  for  ealanfaif  Hm 
number  and  allowaaess  ef  IhapaSUo  flna- 
tioaarlea,  er  for  Isiparting  emeaey  aad 
strength  tb  all  the  depMisMata  ef  Hm 
pabUe  ssrvlea.**— Pe/.  Ae«.,v»L  L  pi  S64* 
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derived  from  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 
Were  there  no  taxe9,  that  rent  would 
amount  to  what  it  now  l£i,  plus  the 
whole  of  the  public  revenue.  As  the 
Government  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  extract  its  revenue  from 
any  other  fund — as  it  is  still  in  need 
of  further  revenue  for  purposes  of  vital 
importance,  for  all  that  is  embraced 
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French  economistfiY  thoagh  bj  a  dif- 
ferent process  from  theSs,  that  all 
taxes  fall  ultimately  on  the  net  rent 
of  land."  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
first  branch  of  this  proposition — to 
the  status  of  the  capitalist;  let  na 
sec  if  the  whole  body  of  capitalists  are 
able  to  repay  themselves  by  char^ging 


in  the  widest  view  of  the  education  of  a  higher  price  for  their  goods  to  the 

the  people  —  it  follows  that  it  must  landlord. 

]>roceed  to  absorb  more  and  more  of  The  following  statement  of  his  case 

Ms  fund.    And  again,  as  there  can  is  the  briefest  we  can  select.    There 

be  no  doubt  of  the  great  advantage  of  is  much  in  it  that  is  very  sound,  and 

a  direct  over  a  circuitous  mode  of  something  that  is  very  defective : — 
collocliug  the  revenue,  it  must  be  the 


wisest  policy  to  commute  all  our  taxes 
for  one  great  territorial  iui|)oat.  The 
State  is  confessedly  cohintWji'd^  and 
the  expectation  is  that  he  will  leave 
his  partner  a  very  slender  share  of 
the  surplus  produce— in  the  end  will 
probably  be  the  sole  landlord. 

Hut  the  whole  uf  this  theory  is  based 
on  a  mere  delusion.  Ever}*  branch  of 
the  industry  of  the  country  pays  its 
quota  to  tlic  revenue.  You  have  a 
large  army  to  support ;  you  first  take 
a  hundred  thousand  men  from  the  va- 
rious employments  of  life,  and  then 
call  upon  the  society  not  only  to  feed 
them,  but  to  clothe  them  from  head 
to  foot— to  arm  them,  lodge  them,  and 
find  them  means  of  transport,  llow 
say  you  that  the  land  only  feels  the 
burden  ?  Again,  what  is  the  position 
of  the  fundholder  ?  Does  he  only 
eat?  He  has  a  purchasing  power, 
which  extends  over  everything  that 
is  brought  to  market.  lie  is  a  mort- 
gagee, not  upon  the  land  only,  but  on 
all  the  industry  of  the  country.  Every 
penny  that  the  Government  has  raised 
by  taxation  rides  over  the  whole  ex- 
changeable wealth  of  the  nation. 

But  let  us  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  oversight,  by  the  committal  of 
which  Dr  Chalmers  was  led  into  his 
bold  paradox.  **  If  it  can  he  proved^^ 
he  says,  "  that  ail  taxes  affecting  the 
status  of  the  capitalists  are  made  up 
for  to  tliem  hy  higher  prices,  and  that 
all  taxes  airectiug  the  status  of  the 
labourers  are  made  up  for  to  them  by 
higher  wages, — this  would  seem  to 
conduct  us  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the 


*'  When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  net  rent^  the 
landed  proprietor  can  claim  no  indemni- 
fication for  it  from  the  other  eUasea  of 
society.  There  is  not  a  sounder  prin- 
ciple in  political  economy,  than  that  it  is 
not  the  rent  of  laud  which  causes  the  high 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  but  that  the 
high  price  of  agricultural  produce  brought 
on  by  other  influeuces  is  the  cause  of  rent. 
The  landed  proprietor  cannot  indemnify 
himself  for  the  tax,  by  putting,  at  his  own 
pleasure,  a  higher  pecuniary  value  on  the 
productfl  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  the  will  of 
the  landlord  which  determines  their  price. 
The  price  of  com  fluctuates,  like  that  of 
every  other  commodity,  with  the  propor- 
tion which  the  quantity  of  it  brought  to 
market  bears  to  the  demand.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  population  choose  to  mul- 
tiply, though  with  the  surrender  of  part 
of  their  wonted  comforts,  this,  by  adding 
to  the  number  a  competition  of  the  bnyerr, 
will  raise  the  price  of  com,  without  any 
will  or  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords. Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  the 
collective  will  of  the  population  to  fbrego 
the  pleasure  of  early  marriages  for  ether 
and  higher  pleasures,  this  may  ao  slacken 
the  demand  for  corn  that  its  price,  rela- 
tive to  labour,  may  become  lower  than 
before.  It  is  not  the  landlord  who  either 
raises  the  price  of  grain  in  the  one  case, 
or  lets  it  down  in  the  other.  lie  is  the 
mere  recipient  of  a  surplus,  the  amount 
of  which  is  determined  by  causes  extrin- 
sic to  himself,  and  independent  of  himself. 
He  cannot  augment  this  surplus  at  hia 
pleasure,  so  as  to  indemnify  himself  for 
the  share  which  Government  chooses  to 
assume  of  it.  Tliey  take  from  him  the 
maintenanco  of  a  certain  part  of  the  dis- 
posable population,*  and  along  with  this 
they  take  from  him  the  services  of  that 
population.      But  this  change  does  not 


•  '•  Di/iposable  population**  is  an  expression  Dr  Chalmers  makes  use  of  to  denote 
that  part  uf  the  industrious  classes  who  are  occupied  in  administering  to  our  loxuriea. 
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affect  either  the  number  of  the  ditpamblc     of  hwiiwaro,  ho  will  not  be  abla  to 
a.,~,_..«»„     i,..4_--     _  .    J  many  pots  and  pans  of  him  aa 


popdlfttion ,  ti 
([t  being  p 
Uken  then 


jr  povrer  of  pnrchvJD^.' 
']  that  GaTgrDRkeiit  hu 

eraplojment.)    "  These 


he  (110  funnerly  for  ten.    But  it  s> 
'  in  J  Bfl  i\     nf*™.    f     *"*  ^^^  8"'  ■•  mnny  bnalicia  of  whou 
'.  rfmii  i-  L-  ™m«  «      ''"'  "'*'"  **  '">  formerly  did  for  ten. 

no  BiHnC  Bl       \Vl.g,     ,L  ^11    ,         ,     .        .,  ... 


xgrKiMar. 

before.      I..iri,I  Ionia, 

w»r  of  makiiiR  iheir  e6(»pa  from  the 

poaitioDB  of  Govcramenl,  or  of  ahlfling 


What,  then,  will  he  do?      .„  .._ 
ciuTj  his  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 

,  „  „  „ ^     hardware  man.  and  by  thia  gimple 

iha  burden  <Ti>m  themnelTea  to  »u]r  other     process  obtain  for  hia  nine  yards  of 
of  Br>r'ii.<iT,     And  ifit  can  be  prorgi]     cloth   his   old   ottmber   of  pota   an4 


that  JD  tlii»  ro^pcGt  they  alau.t  JiMin- 
fULsbsd  bijili  from  capitalist"  au>l  labour- 
ers—if t>if».-  Bad  relief  rrom  the  taio 
which  are  WA  iijion  them,  in  Ihf  kljlior 
prices  of  « In  t  ih<j  eell,  or  in  the  higher 
wages  of  wliiitUipif  iTorlt—theu  all  lMe>, 
bowerer  t-t.ii-itil)' laid,  in  the  Br«t  In- 
stance, will  III?  fiiiiut!  utllmslelj  to  laod 
on  the  puipiielora  of  the  noil,"  —  Pol. 
EfXM.,  Tol.  i.  p.  370. 


pans.  What  Ibe  clothier  would  do, 
other  maDufactnrers  woald  do.  It  b 
senn  at  once  that  there  woold  bo  k 
great  competition  fur  theao  bnsheli 
of  wheat ;  nod  thaa,  witltont  ad? 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  landlord, 
the  price  uf  grain  has  riiOQ.  By  ira 
meaua  have  the  body  of  mannfac- 
turera  gbifled  oa  him  the  barden  of 
this  lax)  the  comuiudity  ho  deals  In 
We  860  here  that,  in  eatiinatlng  the  partakes  the  geooral  riwi  of  prices, 
price  of  com,  Dr  Ctaalmem  regards  and  he  only  bears,  like  e»ery  oihw 
OD^  the  amount  brought  to  market,  purchaser,  his  shue  in  the  burden, 
and  the  Tiiimhcr  of  coDsamera;  but  Thia,  w«  think,  will  be  aalHclent 
the  price  uf  (orn,  like  that  of  every  cine  to  extricate  hm  Anm  the  labyriotti 
olher  ex(;li;iri;;i?aliie  article,  ninst  bo  of  the  Doctor'areaaoning  on  this  snb- 
in  part  rt'pil.iied  also  by  the  enpply  j«ct.  It  woolil  require  flir  too  moch 
of  tboM  raijinodities  againit  whidi  ^ace  to  follow  hitn  through  all  tha 
it  eichaiic-i  This  little  overaigbt  ingenlona  obecnrltiea  of  hw  theory, 
""'■"""  '  ■  Ihe  origin  of  (he  whole  Thoagh  the  fallacy  might  often  li« 
r  Chaluier*  has  over-  espnwscil  in  a  few  words,  it  would 
ir.vt  etfect  which  taxa-  be  nrcc«sary  to  make  long  quotations 
"  commodities  has  ii      "■        "'  '       '        ' 


appears  t< 
paradox, 
looked  Ih. 
lion  npoii 
raising  th< 
lord,  he 


i-iA  ^ 


The  land- 


ii'iKlf,  cAunot  aogment     applicable.    Thus,  in  the  accoant  ha 


the  amoani  uf  his  anrplui  nrodncs, 
and  caomi  lix  iin  prlc«;  ana,  tbm< 
fore,  if  thi'  iiiorchaui  brings  btmoiw- 
tenth  les^  ili.tn  formerly  of  a  given 
commodilv— f^ny  of  cloth,  and,  be- 
cause of  iho  till  laid  on  cloth,  de- 
mands fl  ■!■ 
quantity  i>l  h 
he  formerly  r 

he  must  siibmit  Dot  it  ii  ioneatm 
thai  this  a  :ir].i  [II  jirodoce— thia  corn— 
is  iisflf  a  (I!,  r-  .iiiiile  commodity ;  and 
if  Dr  Chiilrnirr^  had  followed  It  In 
imaginatitiii  one  »lep  farihrr  Wyond 


.«  kj  I.: 

menied  p 
factnrer, 
prod  I  came 


girw  of  tba  manner  In  which  tbs 
eapit«ll*t  nvorera  himself,  be  la  so 
earned  away  by  the  one  idea— that 
profits  ioctcaje  wi  the  amonut  of  ca- 
pital employed  En  a  certaiu  buaineu 
dlmli>lsbc»-~tliat    you    are    broiukt 
thn    same     apparently  to    the    conclnaloo    uial 
mqilns  prodn<w  thai     the  surest  way  of  makins  a  forlODfl 
xkA  for  l«n  yard*—     ia  to  diminiab  yovr  capitai.     H«  cod- 

"  '       *~  ' "  ~     founds,  in  abort,  tbo  faUoof  a  maa'a 

profit  with  the  whole  amount  of  Uj 

gains.      If  yon  Uko  £liOO  IVon  & 

capiul  of  £1000,  Iho  ratio  of  prodlt 

on  the  remaining  £200  may,  tinder 

of  th«     certain    circnmstaDcoi,    gnutly    la- 

lhI    the     crease,  and  yet  tho  whole  forttma  of 

iteriu^.     the  man  be  considerably  dlmlntebed. 

Bui  this,  and  some  olher  obaerTatloiia 

we  had  conlfmplaied  making,  r«oiilr« 

that  we  ahoold  have  tlie  worda  of  tli« 

author  in  atrnta  1>efore  na,  and  fvt 

thia  w«  bave  not  apace. 

It  U  not  likely  that  any  Cbtnedlor 

kr  carry     of  the  £toIiei|ner  will  repeal  all  our 


I  hi:  prf>i 


.  !f  from  the 
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onr  stamp-dnties,  and  the  rest — in 
order  to  substitnte  for  them  one 
simple  tax  on  the  net  rent.  It 
wonld  be  a  terrible  deficit  that  snch 
a  bndget  wonld  lead  to.  Snch  a 
budget,  however,  Dr  Chalmers  wonld 
very  confidently  prepare.  And  it  is 
cnrions  to  notice  how,  after  intimating 
that  this  tax  on  net  rent  might, 
without  any  hurt  to  the  community, 
very  nearly  embrace  the  whole  of  it — 
and  after  speaking  in  the  manner  wc 
have  heard  of  the  mere  luxuries  of 
the  rich — he  still  conjures  up  before 
the  mind  of  the  reader  a  great  and 
powerful  body  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy. The  landed  aristocracy  wonld 
not  thank  him  for  the  way  he  proposes 
to  deal  with  their  wealth  and  power. 

**  And  it  wero  no  small  advantage,  if 
landlords  were  made  to  bear  the  whole 
burdens  of  the  State  ostensibly,  as  thej 
do  really ;  that  the  importance,  the  para- 
mount importance,  of  landed  wealth  and 
lauded  interest, would  stand  forth  nakedly 
and  without  disguise  to  the  recognition 
of  all  men.  So  that  it  were  well  for  them 
if  compelled,  even  though  against  their 
will,  to  pay  all  taxes.  The  men  who 
hold  in  their  hand  the  necessaries  of  life, 
have  the  obvious  superiority  over  the 
men  who  but  minister  the  superfluities 
or  the  comforts.  They  have  the  natural 
ascendancy  ;  and  we  think  it  wholesome 
and  befitting  that  they  should  have  the 
political  ascendancy  also.  .  .  .  They 
may  be  overborne  for  a  season ;  but  their 
indestructible  wealth  will  at  length  ap- 
pear manifest  to  all  men,  as  being  that 
which  constitutes  the  main  strength  and 
snpport  of  the  nation.  It  will  even  make 
head  against  the  inequalities  of  our  re- 
presentative system,  and  secure  for  them, 
in  opposition  to  every  desire  and  every 
provision  in  the  framework  of  our  consti- 
tution, the  ascendancy  in  Parliament — an 
ascendancy  which  will  be  the  more  readily 


deferred  to,  when  it  beeomes  elear  at  day 
that  they  indeed  bear  all  the  bardens  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  lords  of  the 
soil,  we  repeat,  are  natarally  and  pro- 
perly the  lords  of  the  ascendant." 

Quite  nominal  lords,  these  lords  of 
the  ascendant  wonld  be,  after  the 
Doctor  had  framed  his  budget.  Bat 
we  cannot  continue  our  satgect  any 
farther.  There  are  many  obsenra- 
tions  of  Dr  Chalmers  on  the  generml 
subject  of  taxation,  and  especially  on 
the  national  debt,  which  are  well 
worth  considering.  Some  of  these 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  exa- 
mined and  investigated  at  length. 
They  are  topics,  however,  to  which 
we  shall  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  recurring.  Meanwhile,  let  us  re- 
peatr  our  impression,  that,  although 
in  some  of  his  leading  ideas  there  Is 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  delusion^ 
there  are,  nevertheless,  few  subjects 
which  Dr  Chalmers  touches,  on  which 
he  has  not  thrown  some  new  light,  or 
where  he  has  not  expressed  an  ad- 
mitted truth  with  that  freshness  and 
power  which  gives  to  it  the  charm  of 
novelty.  His  writings  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  stimulate  inquiry,  nor  do  we 
think  that  the  most  advanced  student 
of  political  economy  could  read  them 
without  advantage. 

We  have  quoted  indiscriminately 
from  both  the  works  referred  to  at 
the  commencement  of  our  paper. 
The  Political  Economy  is  the  more 
systematic  exposition  of  his  ideas; 
but  its  predecessor.  The  Chrisiian 
a  fid  Economic  Polity,  will  often  be 
found  more  fbll  and  vigorous  in  its 
style  of  treating  the  subject.  Tbongb 
one  repeats  the  other,  and  there  ia 
in  each  too  much  amplification,  yet 
both,  we  think,  must  be  perused. 
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The  period  Imiiiediatcly  snbae-  kissed  the  himd  of  the  KlarquLa,  and 
qaent  to  tlia  restoratiou  of  tbe  Bonr-  s&id  to  bin),  in  an  agitated  voice, 
boDS  ia  Franco  was  ouo  of  mucb  "  Monsieur  le  Marqaia,  yaa  are  ia 
heartbamlDg,  envy,  and  aosiety.  yonr  own  Uonae."  Various  motives 
The  rctnmed  emigrants,  former  pro-  coocnrred  to  indnce  this  chivali-ous 
prietors  of  tbe  soil,  looked  askance  abandonmenl.  Some  abort  time  before 
at  tbeir  plebeiaji  successors,  who,  for  the  restoration,  the  BBroncss  de  Vau- 
tbeir  part,  were  fur  from  tranquil.  bert,auo!dfriendandnBigbbouroftho 
The  tide  of  revolntionary  reaction  at  Marqaisde  JaSeiglitre,  acknowledged 
ODo  time  set  in  so  strong  Ibat  there  Buonaparte,  returned  from  emigra- 
eeemed  a  doubt  where  it  would  atop —  tion,  and  succoeded,  by  the  aid  of  Mr 
what  persecution  miglit  be  attempted  Uestournelles,  a  leading  member  of 
or  restitatioQ  enforced.  It  was  a  tbe  Poitiers  bar,  in  recoveiiug  ber 
moment  of  hope  and  triumph  for  the  liouse  and  lands.  Thaa  reinstalled, 
royalists,  of  apprelicoaion  and  dismay  she  torned  her  attention  to  Stamply, 
for  those  who  had  acquired,  usually  who  was  far  from  bappy  in  tbe  midst 
at  a  paltry  price,  the  hereditary  do-  of  bisopnlence.  Tbe  Revolution  was 
m^ns  of  their  former  maalers.  The  then  remote  ;  many  who  had  suffered 
purchasers  of  tbe  so-called  national  from  it  bad,  like  the  baroness,  recog- 
property  were  ill  at  ease  in  presence  nised  tbe  empire  and  returned  to 
of  the  original  lords  of  tbe  confiscated  Franco;  malicious  tongues  had  cir- 
acres;  and  instances  were  talked  of,  culated  tbe  report  that  it  was  Stamply 
in  which  timid  and  cotisciecce'Stricken  who,  in  '93,  had  denomiccd  his  em- 
proprietors  were  glad,  by  considerable  players  as  aristocrats,  compelling  their 
payments,  to  avert  the  enmity  and  fliglit  in  order  to  appropriate  their 
compromise  the  claims  of  vindictive  lands.  Gradually  he  found  himself  & 
and  powerful  royalists.  solitary  man,  by  reason  of  the  preju- 

When,  after  four- and- twenty  years  dice  excited  against  him  ;  and  whea 
passed  in  Germany,  the  Marquis  de  news  came  that  Bernard  bis  only 
la  Sciglicre  retnroed.  witii  his  leglti-  son  had  fallen,  at  the  head  of  Iiis 
mate  sovereign,  to  bis  native  land  of  squadron,  in  the  bloody  fight  of  Boro- 
France,  be  had  no  need  to  resort  to  dino.  Job  apon  bis  dutig-beap  was 
intimidation  to  obtain  payment  or  hardly  more  wretched  than  tbe  old 
restitution  of  his  fine  estate  in  Poiton.  farmer.  Madam  de  Vaubert  was  the 
It  had  been  purchased  by  Thomas  only  one  of  bis  neigbbours  who  cared 
Stamply,  who  hod  farmed  the  land  to  associate  with  him,  or  showed  him 
up  to  the  time  of  tbe  Marquis's  flight  kindness.  She  became  bis  sole  friend, 
from  France,  and  who,  on  his  former  and  worked  upon  him  so  akilfnlly,  as  at 
landlord's  return,  met  him  at  tbe  last  to  persuade  him  Ibat  he  could 
door  of  his  mansion,  and  reinstated  recover  peace  of  mind  and  tbe  esteem 
liim  in  all  bis  possessions.  Tbe  farmer  of  the  world  at  no  less  price  than  tbe 
liad  boDght  them  fairly,  with  bis  sav-  restoration  to  the  marquis  of  all  bis 
i[igs,  when  they  were  put  np  to  sale  domains.  Attachment  to  tlio  old 
by  a  decree  of  tbe  revolutionary  go-  companion  of  ber  exile  was  not  the 
vernment — had  iniproveii  the  pro-  baroness's  sole  motive  for  thus  esert- 
perty — had  even  increased  it,  by  tbe  ing  herself  in  bis  behalf;  one  more 
acquisition  of  adjacent  nooks  of  land;  powerful  and  personal  existed.  She 
the  timber  bad  hc^en  well  managed,  has  an  only  sou,  the  marqais  an  only 
tbe  waters  were  full  of  fish,  tbe  woods  daughter.  Tbe  Vaubert  property  was 
of  game.  Long  liabit  or  possession,  of  small  extent ;  that  of  La  Seigliere 
a  yet  longer  period  of  residence,  had  would  have  been  cheaply  purchased 
endeared  the  estate  to  Stamply,  who  at  a  million  of  francs.  Tbe  moat  ob- 
nevertheless  gave  up,  nitb  a  good  vious  inference  is  the  correct  one. 
grace,  that  which  ho  might  honestly  It  might  be  supposed  that  tbe  Mar- 
have  retained.  His  knees  trembled  qnis  de  la  Seiglicre  was  overpowered 
Kud  bis  eyes  filled  with  tears  u  he  by  grateful  emotion  et  his  farmer'k 
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tliainteresteJness,  an<l  tliat,  if  he  did 
not  insist  upon  dividing  the  property 
Stamplj  so  generously  resigned,  he  at 
least  treated  him  as  a  brother,  spared 
no  pains  to  make  liis  old  age  happy, 
and  took  pleasure  in  everywhere  ex- 
tolling his  noI)le  probity,  whicli  woald 
have  been  more  correctly  designated 
as  lavish  generosity.    Such,  however, 
was  not  exactlv  the  case.    The  Mar- 
quis  was  one  of  those  men,  imbued 
with  the  ideas  of  the  old  rtyimt'^  who 
learned  little  ur  nothing  from  a  bloody 
Revolution,  and  from  four- and -twenty 
years'  penury  and    exile.      He    re- 
turned to    France  in    18 15,   exactly 
what  he  was  when  he  left  it  in  1701 — 
as  convinced  of  his  hereditary  right  to 
his  estate  us  of  Louis  XVllI.\s  divine 
right  to  the  crown,     lie  looke<l  upon 
his  country  as  having  been  f.>r  a  while 
in  the  power  (»f  a  rebellious  f:U'tion, 
which  the  lovaltv  of  the  nation  had 
at  last  expelled;  he  talked  of  Napo- 
leon   as   Mr    Huoiin parte,   and   was 
tli(»n)Ughly  and  unaHectedly  convinc- 
ed that  the  most  anxious  desire  of 
the    self- St}  led    emperor    had    long 
been    to    obtiiin    the    a<ih<rencc    of 
L<»uis  Tancred    Ilrctor,  Alarquis  dc 
la  Seiglii're.     Sooner  than  gratify  the 
Corsican,  he  wouhl  have  ended  his 
days  among  those  swallowers  of  saur- 
kraut,   whom   he  laughed  »t  whilst 
living  with  them.     As  to  seeing  any- 
thing extraordimirv  in  the  conduct  of 
Thomas  Stamply,  it  never  came  into 
his  head  at  all.     He  was  e(pially  un- 
intelligent when  his  daughter  Helen 
v.iunted  the  old  man's  generosity  and 
simplicity  (»f  heart,  and  talked  of  the 
gratitude  due  to  him.     He  had  never 
recognised  the  Ui'publicV  right  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  lands,  and  when  the 
Uepublic,  and  the  mi'irnle  that  suc- 
ceeded it,  were  replaced  by  the  right- 
ful monarch,  he  regarded  it  as  a  thing 
of  course  that  he  should  be  reinstated 
in    his    pat  rime  my.      He    admitted, 
however,  that  old  Stamply  deserved 
praise,  that  he  had  taken  good  care 
of  the  property,  and  he  showed  him- 
self grateful  acrordin;,'ly — admitting 
him  to  his  table  and  society,  fitting 
np  for  him  a  cottage  in  the  park  (the 
gamekeeper's  cottage  it  had  been), 
and  treating  him  with  alTability  and 
patronising    familiarity.       And    al- 
though, after  a  short  time,  he  took 
less  notice  of  Father  Stamply,  as  he 
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called  him,  he  by  no  means  prevent- 
ed his  daughter — the  sweet,  artless 
Helen — from  silting  with  him,  and 
walking  with  him,  and  paying  him 
innumerable  kind  attentions,  which 
often  begailed  the  old  man^s  deep  grief 
for  his  son's  death — his  son,  who, 
although  so  yonng,  had  so  diatin- 
guished  himself,  and  bad  won,  with 
his  good  sabre,  a  major*s  epaulets 
and  the  red  ribbon,  then  so  covet- 
ed, only  that  the  sabre  might  be 
broken,  and  the  ribbon  dyed  yet 
redder  in  the  fierce  conflict  by  the 
]Moskwa.  And  when  old  Stamply 
not  long  afterwards  expired,  the  Mar- 
quis readily  complied  with  Helen's 
w  ish  that  he  might  be  bnried  in  the 
park,  and  that  a  tomb  might  be 
erected  over  his  grave.  And  so  the 
moan  for  the  old  man  was  soon 
made,  and  few  ever  thought  of  him, 
save,  perhaps,  the  gentle,  grateful 
girl  who  had  soothed  his  last  days, 
and  closed  his  weary  eyes. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
retnrn  of  the  La  Seigliere  family, 
which  consisted  but  of  the  Marqnis 
and  his  daughter.  They  lived  in 
daily  intercourse  with  Madame  de 
Vaubert  and  her  son,  and  the  yonng 
people  were  aflianccd.  Their  attach- 
ment, however,  was  of  a  very  placid 
and  fraternal  description ;  and  indeed 
their  engagement  conld  hardly  be 
accounted  for  except  by  the  presence 
of  the  Baroness,  who  persuaded  the 
Marquis  that  Helen  was  deeply  in 
love  with  her  son,  and  gave  Helen 
to  uuilerstand  that  her  father  desired 
the  match.  The  Marquis  had  no 
objection:  Helen,  who  had  been 
Uaours  ])laymate  in  her  childhood, 
and  had  grown  up  with  him,  testified 
no  repugnance ;  and  the  yonng  Baron, 
engrossed  in  the  study  of  natural 
histi^ry — in  the  quest  of  plant,  insects, 
and  geological  specimens — was  per- 
fectly willing,  but  not  extremely  im- 
patient, to  accept  a  charming  bride, 
with  broad  acres  for  her  dowry;  so 
that,  in  the  year  1817,  these  were  the 
])ursults  and  occupations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  party :  The  Mar- 
quis—still young  and  active,  a  dar- 
ing sportsman  and  jovial  hiM-vwani^ 
blessed  with  immense  animal  spirits, 
a  good  appetite,  and  a  digestion  to 
match  ;  rather  selfish,  and  somewhat 
giddy- beaded — passed   his    time  in 
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hanting  the  stag  and  eating  good 
dioDers — to  as.y  nothing  of  the  break- 
fasts. He  was  the  bappiest  of  happj 
raeo ;  he  really  lovea  his  daughter 
aa  mach  as  he  was  capable  of  loving 
anything  in  the  world  besides  him- 
self; the  luxarj  that  Enrronnded  him 
derived  a  double  zest  from  its  con- 
trast with  the  privations  of  exile : 
when  he  desired  society,  Madame 
de   Vaubert   was    always    at  hand, 

little  eaiij^aut  i..  :.  . 
Helen  was  hai^ij  v,  i:U  ;.u  i.iLiiir, 
whom  she  teniicrly  luitd ;  IUoqI  win 
CDgrossed  by  the  nntarali^t's  pcaec- 
fai  parsniis.  Madame  de  Vaiibert 
would  have  ha'l  noihiiig  to  do  bat  to 
contempliite  llie  pictnio  of  domestic 
bliss,  and  rejoice  la  the  success  of 
her  schenio?,  had  she  not  been  occa- 
sionally importuned  by  Destonrnelles 
the  barrister,  who,  plebeian  thoDgli  he 
was,  had  the  presumption  to  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  the  widowed  Baroness. 
When  she  had  hod  need  of  him  to 
plead  her  cau.'^e — which  he  bad  done 
with  great  skill  and  complete  success 
— she  had  looked  kiudly  npon  him, 
and  had  uot  apjieared  much  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  becoming  plain  Mrs 
Destourn tiles.  But  when  she  saw 
the  Marrpiig  reinslaled  in  his  pro- 
perty, and  Ro  ndvSDtageoiis  marringo 
decided  upon  for  her  son,  kIio  changed 
lier  miud,  and  threw  cold  water  on 
the  lawyer's  flanie,  which,  truth  to 
tell,  was  ltd  nuieh  less  by  love  than 
by  anibiti<>n.  Rich,  but  lowborn, 
he  desired  to  ally  himself  with  a 
noble  family,  and  thrnngb  its  in- 
fluence to  reach  tlie  judicial  bench. 
It  was  diamond  cat  diamoud  between 
him  and  the  Baroness  i  each  saw 
through  the  other's  motives,  and  one 
morning — when  the  lawyer  bad  pur- 
sued the  lady  into  the  chateau  of  La 
Seigli^re,  had  urged  his  suit,  and 
been  finally  rejected— they  told  each 
other  as  much,  and  parted  in  dudgeon. 
The  acalo  and  high-bred  dame,  rendy- 
witted  and  imperious,  bad  the  best  of 
the  skirmifh,  and  left  the  professional 
dealer  in  words  discoucerledj  ongryat 
Iicr  penetration  of  his  real  views,  and 
vowing  vengeance  against  the  perfidi- 
ous Baroness,  and  again.st  the  Mar- 
qnis,  who,  aware  of  bis  malrimouial 
projects,  bad  imtatcd  him  by  his  polite 
sneers  and  Aristocratic  impertinence . 


Frateh  Staffe.  «1» 

The  Marquis  de  la  Seigliera  had 
gone  oat,  mounted  on  BoUud,  bis 
fiery  banter,  which  two  grooms  were 
required  to  hold,  and,  accompanied  1^ 
bis  daughter,  and  by  Raoal— tbo  Ut- 
ter no  very  willing  Nimrod — to  cbaae 
a  stag  of  ten  tines,  which  the  keeper 
had  marked  down  in  the  forest.  Tbo 
Baroness  had  swept  oat  of  the  apart- 
ment with  a  profound  courtesy  and  the 
wr  of  a  princess  of  Louis  XVI.'a  court. 


Wis,  brokeu  by  the  cntrauce  of  a 
stranger,  who  stepped  iu  from  the 
park  unannonnced,  and  addressed 
liim  as  tbo  Marquis  de  la  Seiglik^. 
Tiie  lawyer  told  him  of  his  mistake, 
and  they  fell  into  conversation.  The 
Btrangor  was  desirous  of  information 
respecting  Tbomas  Slamply,  the  last 
ownerof  the  chateau.  This  Destour- 
nelles  had  no  objection  to  give  him, 
and  he  told  bim  the  story  of  the  old 
man's  generous  donation— only,  in 
bis  then  humoor,  the  lawyer  gave  a  i 
more  unfavourable  colouring  than  it  J 
deserved  to  tbe  conduct  of  the  Marqaia  J 
and  Baroness.  ^ 

"  1  knew  Stamply  well,"  he  said;  * 
"be  came  sometimes  to  Poitiers  to 
consult  me,  but  he  was  a  sort  of  client 
we  lawyers  do  not  much  value.  He 
was  too  .it raigh (forward  and  honest 
and  conciliatory,  and  that  kept  hini 
oat  of  courts  of  justice.  Ue  bated 
lawsuits,  in  short ;  and  when  he  died 
he' bad  not  been  near  ns  for  years. 
He  was  a  good  man,  but  yet  there  were 
plenty  to  speak  ill  of  him.  Btitwheft| 
lie  liad  made  restitution  of  this  fine 

"  Itesiiiuiion  ?"  cried  the  stranger:. 
"had  Mr  Stamply  stolen  the  estatB, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  restore  it  ?  " 

"  Ho,  no,"  replied  Destonrnelles,  "I 
use  the  wrong  word,  bnt  it  is  (he  onft 
generally  employed  here.  It  was  nol 
a  restitution,  but  a  donation,  both  ifi 
fact  and  in  form ;  and  a  most  coni-^ 
plcte  one  it  was.  Madame  de  Vanbeit 
did  not  oven  leave  him  tbe  lields  lis 
bad  added  to  (he  domain.  At  fint 
tbey  were  grateful  enough  to  lum, 
weU  they  might  be.  They  saw  iitUt' 
company,  and  lived  like  one  familr. 
Old  Stamply  was  caressed  and  maof; 
much  of.  Tbey  nppbtuded  all  be  sal^ 
he  was  a  patriarch,  anoble heart,   ~ 
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heaven  knows  what  besides.  This 
was  very  well  for  a  while,  but  in  a 
few  months  the  patriarch  was  a  pea- 
sant, and  the  noble  heart  a  bnmpkin  : 
after  coaxing  him  like  a  faithful  dog, 
they  dismissed  him  like  a  dirty  one. 
In  a  ycar*s  time,  no  more  was  heard 
of  old  Stamply  than  if  he  had  never 
existed.  He  died  forgotten  in  the 
gamekeeper's  house,  without  a  word 
of  complaint  of  those  who  had  thus 
neglected  him,  happy  to  quit  this 
world,  and  to  rcjoiu,  in  a  better  one, 
his  wife  and  son,  whose  name  ho 
murmured  with  his  latest  breath." 

Embittered  as  Dcstournelles  at  that 
moment  was  against  the  persons  ho 
thus  to  a  certain  extout  calumniated, 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  distort 
the  truth  in  the  case  of  Helen — sweet, 
inuoccnt  Helen — who  had  subjugated 
the  hard  lawyer,  as  she  did  all  who 
approached  her.  The  stranger  asked 
if  none  were  there  to  comfort  the  old 
mau  in  his  last  moments. 

^^  One  who  was  almost  a  daughter 
to  him,"  replied  Destournelles,  **  was 
with  him  in  his  dying  hour.  The 
Marquis's  only  child  closed  the  old 
man's  eyes.  Oh,  s/w  is  very  different 
from  the  others ;  she  is  an  angel.  Ig- 
norant of  the  affairs  of  everyday  life, 
she  believes  to  this  very  minute  that 
Stamply  did  but  restore  property  that 
still  belonged  to  her  father.  Never- 
theless she  felt  hei*sclf  attracted  to- 
wards him  by  a  grateful  instinct,  and 
she  it  was  who,  unknown  to  herself, 
paid  her  father's  debt.  It  was  poor 
Stamply's  delight  to  see  that  charming 
iTcature  daily  enter  his  room,  cheering 
him  with  her  sunny  smiles,  and  hold- 
ing out  to  him  her  two  hands  to  kiss." 

The  stranger  and  Dcstournelles 
left  the  house  together.  By  and  by 
the  hunters  returned,  the  Marquis 
exulting  in  his  victory  over  a  splen- 
did stag,  and  pitilessly  rallying  Raoul, 
who  declared  himself  utterly  exhaust- 
ed, although  he  had  done  little  but 
loiter  by  the  hedge  side,  and  had 
brought  homo  some  small  birds  to 
stuff  for  his  collection.  In  the  gentle 
young  man's  estimation,  science  stood 
far  above  sport.  He  begged  to  be 
excnsed  from  dining  at  La  Scigli^re, 
and  went  home  to  bed.  Whilst 
Helen  was  taking  off  her  habit,  and 
the  Marquis  comforting  himself  with 
sherry   and    biscuits,   Madame    do 


Yanbert  harried  in,  dismay  written 
upon  her  conntenance.    She  brongfat 
startling  intelligence.   Bernard  St«a- 
ply,  the  major  of  cavalry,  whose  bones 
were  believed  to  have  been  for  five 
years  bleaching  on  a  Rossiaa  ateppe, 
had  suddenly  made  bis  appearance. 
He  had  been  seen  and  recognised  at 
Poitiers.    The  Marqnis  received  the 
news  with  considerable  indifference ; 
he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
young  man,  he  said — rather  wondered 
ho  had  not  already  called  —  woold 
take  care  of  him,  and  provide  for  him 
properly.    The  simple-minded  gentle- 
man's ideas  were  so  completely  what 
they  had  been  in  the  reign  of  the  six- 
teenth Louis,  his  knowledge  of  the 
changes  that  had  since  occorred  in 
France  was   so   extremely   limited , 
that  the  Baroness  had  prodlgioos  diffi- 
culty in  making  him  nuderstand  that, 
by  an  article  of  a  certain  set  of  laws, 
known  as  the  Napoleon  Code,  and  by 
which,  notwithstanding  the  Bourbons' 
return,  France  was  still  ruled,  Thomas 
Stamply,  during  his  son's  lifetime,  had 
no  power  to  dispose  of  more  than  half 
of  his  worldly  possessions;  but,  the 
donation  having  been  made  in  the  be- 
lief of  that  son's  death.  Major  Stam- 
ply, by  a  very  brief  legal  process, 
could  recover  the  whole  of  the  estate. 
Such  was  the  law's  award.      The 
Marquis  had  all  the  pains  in  the  world 
to  comprehend  this.      Two  things, 
especially,  puzzled  him :    one  was, 
that  any  man  living  should  have  a 
right  to  eject  him  from  his  ancestral 
domains ;  the  other,  that  he  was  to 
be  thus  dispossessed  by  a  man  whom 
everybody  knew  to  have  been  dead 
for  the  last  five  years.    The  more  the 
Baroness  insisted  on  Bernard's  hav- 
ing been  seen  by  various  persons  at 
Poitiei*s— amongst  others  by  a  notary, 
at  whose  office  Destournelles  (the  un- 
grateful DestoumellesJ  had  presented 
himself,  armed  with  unlimited  powers 
to  act  for  Major  Stamply — the  more 
the  Marquis  reminded  her  of  his  death 
hard  by  the  Moskwa.    The  slayer  of 
stags,  when  at  last  persuaded  of  the 
officer's  existence,  was  alternately  for 
caning  him  off  the  premises,  and  for 
spending  his  last  acre  in  law  to  resist 
his  claim.     When  at  last  convinced 
that  neither  plan  was  feasible,  he  help- 
lessly implored  Madame  de  Vanbert's 
advice.    This  was  not  refused  him. 
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"Did  jon  ever,"  »aid  th^t  readr-  Benurdwu thos exposed, unsni^tort- 

witted  ladj,  "  bear  the  storj  of  toe  ed,  to  aU  the  artillaiy  of  the  utnte 

snail  nho  wandered  into  a  beehive  ?  and  BilTer-toDened  Baroneu,  things 

The  bees  enveloped  liim  with  hoaey  went  not  aa  uiat  Udy  wished.    She 

and  wax,  aad  when  they  h&d  thoa  im-  fonnd  it  more  difficult  than  she  had 

prisoned  the  nnpleasant  intrnder  in  expected  to  coat  the  snail  with  honey, 

bis  Bbeli,  Uiey  pushed  him  oat  of  their  Upon  the  whole,  H.  de  Ik  SeigliWs 


habitation." 

The  marqois  did  not  see  the  sppo< 
sitenesB  of  the  apologue. 

"  Itisthus,"coDtliiaed  the  baroness, 
"  that  we  mnst  act :  jon  do  not  sup- 
pose that  this  Durumd  Stumply  kaa 
any  particular  !ovo  for  Ds  ;  to  exas- 
perate him  jct  fitrtber,  Ucstoamelloj, 
whom  I  this  morniug  finally  discarded, 
will  certwnly  have  repeated  tverj  ill- 
uatnred  report  that  lias  ever  been  cir- 
cnlated  against  us.  At  this  moment 
Bernard  isdoubtlesB  on  iiia  w»y  hither, 
iu  a  toweriDg  piis^iua,  and  his  heart  full 
of  gall.  Well,  hid  aoger  most  prove 
impotent,  for  naut  of  opposition. 
The  bnrricuno  tliat  expects  to  break 
down  oaks,  niu^t  find  bat  reeds  to 

The  Baroness's  dipioiuiioy  was  not 
very  congenial  to  M.  de  la  Seigliere's 
impetuons  aud  imperious  temper,  but 
tie  confessed  ber  siipei'ioriiy,  aud  was 
accustomed  to  follow  her  suggestions. 
It  was  agreed  to  treat  Major  Stamply, 
who  doubtless  anticipated  a  hnughty 
resistance,  nith  gcntteness  aud  pa- 
tience, to  avbid  disCQSsing  his  riglits, 
to  flatter  bU  opinions,  and  to  get  him 
to  take  up  bis  abode  at  tbe  cbatean. 
Thus  would  time  bo  galued,  and,  with 
time,  the  Baroness  answered  for  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  a  happy 


blantness  aud  petolauce,  perhaps,  pro- 
daced  a  greater  effect  npon  the  soldier 
than  her  insldions  advances.  But 
neither  would  have  snfflced  to  ad- 
vance Madame  de  Tanbert's  plan  a 
single  sti'p.  Iiiid  not  Ikk'ii  Loitered  the 
room,  as  Bernard  was  about  lo  le.ivo 
it.  She  had  just  beard  of  bis  micx- 
pectod  return.  Her  unaffected  joy, 
ber  cordial  grectiug,  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  bim ;  she  spoke  of 
bis  fatlier  with  tenderness  and  emo- 
tiou,  aud  his  heart  was  deeply  moved. 

"  Aud  your  poor  father,"  shu  ex- 
clnimed,  "  who  left  this  world  trust- 
ing to  meet  yon  in  the  next  1  Can  it 
be,  then,  that  even  in  heaven  there 
are  disappoiutments  ?  But  what  joy 
for  us  who  remain  to  see  au  old 
friend  whom  ne  all  thought  dead ! 
Mr  Stamply  loved  mo,  and  1  loved 
liim  dearly.  lie  was  my  old  play- 
mate .  .  .  with  him  I  talked  of 
jou— with  you  I  will  talk  of  Llm. 
But,  by  the  by,  papo,  has  Mr  Ber- 
nard's room  been  f[ot  ready?  You 
are  at  home  here,  sir." 

"His  room,  indeed  I"  replied  the 
Marquis ;    "  he  will  accept  nothing 

He    hates    us,"    interposed    the 


'I 


"You  hate  ns?  "  cried  Helen. 


tion.    As  she  predicted,  they  had  not  loved  your  father,  aud  you  hate 

long  to  wait  for  Bernard's  visit.    He  — you  hale  me?— what  have  I  done 

wasannouncedjustastheMarqniflwas  to  yoa?— how  have  we  deserved  your 

expecting  tlic  far  more  agreeable  an-  haired  ?  " 

nouncement  of  dimier,    Deatournollea  "  The  very  floor  he  stands  on  banu 

accompBoiei]     biiu.      Baroness    and  bis  feet,"  grumbled  the  Marqais. 

Alarquis  had  been  so  accustomed  to  "  Ho  conid  not  possibly  close  an 

think  of  Farmer  Slam  ply's  eon,  whose  eye  under  this  roof,"  added  Madame 

motlier  had  for  years  brought  the  de  Vaubert. 

milk  of  ber  cows  to  tbeu-  door,  as  nc-  Helen  glanced  with  bewildered  looks 

ccssarily  a  clownish  rustic,  that  they  from  one  speaker  to  the  other.     Ai 

could  not  help  feeling  suqirised  at  the  last  the  truth  seemed  to  strike  her. 


lofty  air  and  gentlemanly  bearing  of 
tbe  young  major  of  dragoons.  The 
interview  was  at  first  far  from  satis- 
factory. Even  when  the  lawyer's  in- 
convenient pi'esence  was  got  rid  of, 
npon  the  grounds  that  tbis  was  to  be 
a  private  interview  between  the  par- 
ties immediately  concerned,  and  when 


she  exclaimed,  "  I  see  how 

it  is.  A  victim  of  his  father's  pro- 
bity, Mr  Bernard  is  loo  proud  to  re- 
ceive its  price.  We  have  nothing  to 
give  you,  sir ;  we  can  but  return  with 
one  band  what  we  received  with  the 
other.  Yon  mnst  accept,  unless  yoa 
wish  to  hnmiliate  ns." 
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"  lie  accept ! "  cried  the  Marqnis ; 
"  you  do  not  know  him.  He  would 
80(>uer  cut  off  his  hand  than  put  it  in 
ours." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then 
Helen  held  out  her  Iiand  to  Bernard. 

"Is  that  true,  sir?  "  she  said. 

What  could  Bernard  do  but  take 
and  press  the  hand  thus  frankly 
offered?  But  still  his  countenance 
told  his  determination  to  depart — 
never  a^^ain,  as  he  had  already  told 
the  Maniuis,  to  enter  those  walls,  save 
as  their  recogni.^'ed  owner. 

**You  shall  not  go,"  persisted  the 
charming  girl,  who  thus  powerfully 
but  unconsciou^tly  aided  the  Baroness's 
schemes;  "you  shall  not  go:  you 
were  the  Uussians'  ]>risoner  for  live 
years,  you  can  artord  to  be  ours  fur  a 
little  while.  Is  it  then  so  disagreeable 
to  find  friends?  In  your  fathers 
name,  who  loved  to  call  me  his  child, 
I  insist  upon  you  remaining.  What  I 
will  not  that  do?  Then  I  entreat 
yon  to  stay." 

Who  could  be  obdurate  to  such  so- 
licitation, from  such  lips?  Not  Ma- 
jor St  am  ply,  assuredly,  who  fairly 
gave  in,  and  remained  to  dinner,  to 
the  consternation  of  Destonrnelles, 
whom  Helen  also  invited  to  dine.  "I 
could  not  refuse,"  said  Bernard,  in  an 
undertone,  to  the  astonished  lawyer ; 
"  we  will  return  to  Poitiers  this  even- 
ing." 

Notwithstanding  the  Major's  reso- 
lution, few  will  be  surprisetl  to  learn 
that,  six  weeks  later,  he  was  still  an 
inmate  of  the  chateau  de  la  Seigliere, 
where  he  had  become  as  domesticated 
as  a  tame  cat.  He  hunted  with  the 
Marquis,  who  proclaimed  him  a  jovial 
companion  and  excellent  shot;  he 
was  like  a  brother  to  Helen,  with 
whom  he  dearly  loved  to  talk  of  his 
dead  father,  and  he  was  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  Baroness  and  Kaoul. 
This  state  of  things  might  certainly 
not  so  long  have  existed— perhaps 
might  never  have  come  to  pass — had 
the  clever  and  vindictive  Destoar- 
nelles  been  at  Poitiers.  But  he  had 
set  out  for  Paris  the  very  morning 
after  the  memorable  dinner  that  bad 
inaugurated  Bernard's  stay  at  the 
castle,  and  In  Paris  he  still  was.  His 
absence  was  due  to  a  master-stroke 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  Madame  de 
Vaubert.     That  lady,  although  she 


had  positively  refased  to  recompense 
the  lawyer's  services  with  the  gift  of 
her  hand,  had  too  much  pride  to  re- 
main under  obligation  to  him.  She 
had  used  her  interest  with  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  Monsienr  de  Ma- 
lebois,  an  old  friend  and  companion 
in  emigration,  to  obtain  for  her  re- 
jected admirer  an  appointment  as 
counsellor  at  the  principal  tribunal  at 
Poitiers.  Only  an  honr  or  two  be- 
fore her  final  repulse  of  the  presumptu- 
ous barrister,  she  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  minister,  informing  her  that 
her  protajc  had  but  to  go  to  Paris  to 
receive  his  appointment,  and  enclos- 
ing a  letter  for  Destoumelles  summon- 
ing him  to  the  capital.  This  letter 
Madame  do  VaulNert  caused  to  be 
delivered  to  the  lawyer  during  the 
dinner  at  La  Seigliere,  as  having  just 
been  brought  by  an  express  from 
Poitiers.  The  same  mail  that  whirled 
him  u])  to  Paris,  took  a  letter  from  the 
Baroness  to  her  ministerial  friend, 
hinting  that  he  would  add  to  the  obli- 
gation conferred,  if  ho  would  detain 
M.  Destoumelles  in  Paris,  instead  of 
at  once  expediting  his  appointment. 
So  small  a  favour  could  not  be  refused 
to  an  old  friend,  and  the  impatient 
lawyer  was  kept  with  lips  watering 
for  the  prize  that  still  delayed  to  drop 
into  his  mouth. 

One  morning  the  Marquis,  Ber- 
nard, Helen,  and  the  Baroness  were 
all  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  at 
La  Seigliere — Helen  painting,  Ber- 
nard looking  over  her ;  the  Baroness 
busy  with  her  tapestry,  the  Marquis 
reading  the  Quotidicnne, 

^'  Listen  to  this,  Baroness,"  sud- 
denly exclaimed  M.  de  la  Seigliere; 
and  he  proceeded  to  read  aloud. 
*  Since  the  return  of  our  princes,* 
said  the  loyal  Quotidienne,  ^  the  ma- 
nia of  place-hunting  has  become  a 
contagion  in  France.  Amongst  the 
crowd  of  aspirants  to  ministerial  fa- 
vours, a  notable  member  of  Poitiers 

bar,  Mr  D ,  has,  during  the  last 

six  weeks,  attracted  attention  by  his 
eagerness  and  activity.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  keeper  of  the  seals  will  take 
pity  on  this  unfortunate  aspirant,  who 
has  been  so  long  on  the  eve  of  ob- 
taining the  counsellor's  place,  to  which 
he  must  unquestionably  have  a  well- 
founded  claim,  since  he  has  been  so 
long  expecting  it.'    The  last  hit  is  a 
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sharp  one,"  added  the  Marquis,  bj  The  BaroneBs  was  a  keen  obseirer  of 

way  of  coiDTiientsrj — "  one  of  those  all  that  passed.    She  saw  that  Ber- 

pointed  toncheB  in  which  the  writers  nard'a  gratitadeto  Helen  was  rapidlr 

on  our  aide  excel.     What  do  yon  say  tranefonnlDg  itself  into  love.    "  WHh 

to  the  paragraph,  Baroness?  "  a  word  she  appeases  him,"  said  Ma- 

"  1  saj,"  replied  Madame  de  Tan-  dame  do  Vaobert  to.  herself ;   "  the 

bert,   "  that  Malcboia  U  a  man  of  charm  lasts  ;  'tig  well  I    I  mach  mie- 

sense,  who  iikes  to  oblige  hie  friends,  take  him,  or  he  will  never  despoil  the 

and  that  what  he  does  is  well  done."  woman  he  lovea.     Bat  what  am  I  to 

"  But  how  odd  it  is,"  remarked  think  of  Helen  ?    Is  it  possible  tb^ 

Helen,  "  that  we  have  not  once  heard  she  should  so  far  forget  her  birth  and 

from  Mr  Dcatonmelles  during   the  rank  as  to  share  the  passion  she  in- 

whole  six  weeks  he  has  been  awaj."  spires?    I  mast  watch  her." 

"  The  Major  has  perhaps  been  more  Such  a  discDssion  and  each  reflec- 

forlunate?"  said  the  BnroucM.  lions  were  ioterrupted  on  the  day  in 

"  I,  madam?"  repliorl   Bernard;  qoCBlion  by  the  entrance  of  Raonl. 

"  why  do  yon  suppose  that  ?"  He  had  jiist  seen  something  wonder- 

"  Merely,"  replied   flie  Baroness  fnl,  he  said,  and  they  might  gaesa 

carelessly,  "  because  I  observe  that  what  it   was.      T!ie    Marquis,   who 

you  receive  many  letters  from  Paris,"  loved  to  Quiz  the  natnraiist,  gneased 

Bernard  made  no  answer,  and  a  a  snlamaniler,  and  a  bad^'pr  witboat 

remark  from  Kelea  tamed  the  con-  a  tail.      Raonl  cut  abort  his  con* 

versationintoanotherchsrinel.     Ger-  jectnres  by  announcing  Mr  Destour- 

ni.iuy,  which  Helen  loved  as  the  homo  nellea,  who  followed  hai-d  npon  his 

of  lier  childhood,  and  Bernard  as  the  heels.     He  was  welcomed  by  Mar- 

sceneorblacnmpaigns,waaafavoariie  quis  and  Baroness  with  a  volley  of 

theme  with  both  of  thcin,  altbongh  ironical  congratnlations  on  his  op- 

thc  Madame  deVaubert:iiul  tbe  Mar-  p^intment,  snoceeded  by  eqnally  in- 

qiiia  looked  back  with  little  pIc.Tsore  sincere  condolence  when  he  declared 

to  the  land  and  time  of  their  enilc.  that  be  had  not  received  it,  nay — that 

Bat  Bernard  and  the  Marquis  had  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  It  hail 

aliraya  a  fruilfnl  subject  of  discnssion  been  given  to  another.    Tbe  lawyer 

in  military  topics,  tbe  latter  vaunting  smilingly  breasted  the  storm,  consol- 

Maralial  Sane,  Monsieor  dc  Castries,  ing  himself,  in  bis  Bccri^t  soul,  with 

and  other  heroes  of  a  previous  genera-  tlie  prospect  of  revenge.    Against  the 

tion,  whilst  the  Bnonapnrtist  officer  Baroness hewaspartlcularlyinceos^, 

n.ilai-ally  upheld,  as  their  superiors,  a  for  bodonbteduot  that  to  her  lie  owed 

Kleber,  a  Ney,  and  a  D:ivou?t.    Tbe  his  disappointment.    He  looked  hope- 

iirgument  sometimes  got  warm    on  fully  to  Bernard  as  the  instrument  of 

both  sides,  but  then  Helen  was  there  his  revenge,    Bnt  the  Major  treated 

to  step  in  aa  mediator ;  a  side  word  him  coldly  and  carelessly,  and  showed 

and  an  appealing  glance  from  her  who  little  inclination  For  ibe  interview  of 

had  loved  and  been  beloved  by  the  which  Destourneiles  intimated  his  de- 

fatber,  whoso  memory  be  so  fondly  aire,  and  to  which  Helen  opposed  a 

eherisbed,  rarely  failed  of  tlieir  effect  prior  promise  of  Bernard's,  to  nccom- 

npon  Bernard,  and  the  Maiquis  re-  pany  her  on  n  charitable  visit  to  a 

anmed  bis  newspaper  with  the  com-  sick  peafant's  cottage.    The  lawyer's 

fortable  conviction  of  having  silenced  stupefaction  reached  \\a  height  when 

bia  opponent.    These  little  encounters  he  saw  the  Marquis  clap  Bernard  on    | 

were  not  without  their  good  effect.  theshoiiIder,addresshimwilhfriendly 

Bcrn.ird  learned   to  appreciate    the  familiarity,  and  say  he  would  go  nltfa 

frankness  and  the  good  qualities  of  the  him,  and  Raoul  cordially  shake  the 

Marqnis,  who,  on  bia  part,  daily  grew  officer's  hand  on  taking  leave  of  him 

more  attached  to  the  giillant  young  for  Ibe  day.    Whilst  Helen  was  pre- 

man,  who  was  already  sn  old  soldier,  paring  for  her  walk,  however,  tb« 

and  who,  althongh  a  peasant's  son,  Baroness,  who  no  longer  feared  tha 

and   a  follower  of  Mr   iinonaparie,  periidions  counsels  of  Destonmellea, 

might,  M.  de  la  Selgliire  (.-ould  not  but  voluntarily  afforded  hiro  the  oppor- 

admit,  have  easily  been  mistaken  for  tnnity  he  desired  of  a  private  convert 

a  high-bom  and  high-bred  gentleman,  sation  with  Bernard.     The  lawyer  J 
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expressed  his  surprise  at  having  re- 
ceived DO  reply  to  the  nnmeroos  letters 
he  had  written  from  Paris  to  his 
client.  He  had  now  come  solely  to 
know  his  intentions.  These  Major 
Stamply  did  not  at  first  seem  very 
willing  to  declare — even  if  he  himself 
knew  them.  Uc  was  disposed  to  re- 
flect, to  temporise,  to  wait  a  while ; 
there  was  no  haste  to  decide.  The 
lawyer  thought  otherwise,  and  pressed 
him  hard ;  reminded  him  of  the  holy 
indignation  that  inspired  him  but  six 
short  weeks  previously,  of  his  deter- 
mination to  revenge  his  father,  and 
not  to  remain  a  day  in  the  house 
except  as  its  acknowledged  owner. 
And  yet  he  found  him  living  in  amity 
with  his  enemies,  beneath  the  roof 
whence  they  had  driven  his  deceased 
parent.  Bernard  had  hard  work  to 
defend  his  consistency.  Six  weeks 
previously,  he  said,  he  was  ignorant 
of  many  circumstances  since  revealed ; 
envy  had  calumniated  persons  whom 
he  found  far  more  estimable  than  he 
had  been  led  to  expect.  This  did 
uot  satisfy  Destoumelles.  Unheeding 
the  imputation  on  his  own  motives, 
he  continued  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
and  at  once  taxed  the  young  man  with 
his  love  for  Helen  de  la  Seigllere. 
Bernard's  denial  did  not  in  the  least 
shake  his  conviction  of  the  fact. 

^^  Mr  Destoumelles,"  said  Major 
Stamply,  at  last  losing  patience,  ^^  my 
mind  is  made  up.  Think  as  you  please 
of  my  determination,  I  will  never  des- 
poil her  who  cheered  my  father's  last 
days  and  sat  beside  his  deathbed." 

**  What  do  you  mean  to  do  then  ?  " 
inquired  Destoumelles. 

"  Leave  the  country.  I  was  born 
beneath  a  thatched  roof;  I  have  lived 
in  camps,  slept  on  the  snow ;  I  have 
still  my  sword,  it  is  all  I  need." 

'^  What  a  madman! "  cried Destonr- 
nelies,  looking  at  the  Major  as  if  ho 
were  some  natural  phenomenon  newly 
imported  from  the  antipodes.  ^^Do 
yon  not  perceive,  oh  most  candid 
and  simple-hearted  of  warriors,  that 
by  acting  thus  you  run  head-fore- 
most into  the  snare  spread  for  you  ? 
We  will  admit  the  uprightness  of  the 
Marquis,  the  sincerity  of  his  affection 
for  you.  You  amuse  him  ;  it  is  all 
be  wants.  I  would  lay  any  wager  he 
has  already  forgotten  the  first  object 
of  yoor  coming.    The  Baron  de  Van- 


bert,  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
dom, knows  nothing  of  what  passes 
around  him;  it  is  the  privilege  of 
science.  But  the  Baroness,  my  yoang 
friend  ?  Do  yon  remembcor  the  fable 
of  the  lion  in  love  ?  " 

^^  Never  mind  the  Baroness,  sir," 
replied  Bernard ;  ^*  I  do  not  see  what 
she  has  to  do  with  the  matter.  Liet 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigli^re  remain 
for  ever  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  she 
has  unwittingly  assisted.  Let  her  live 
happily  amidst  the  comforts  and 
luxury  of  her  ancestors — I  desire  no 
more.  As  to  I^Iadame  de  Vanbert, 
she  may  triumph  if  she  likes;  for  that 
I  care  not  a  straw." 

Whilst  the  generons  yonng  man 
thus  spoke,  Destoumelles*  active  brain 
was  busily  at  work.  A  new  idea 
strack  him.  What,  he  thought,  if 
the  Baroness  were  caught  in  her  own 
trap— if,  by  making  Helen  a  decoy 
for  Bernard,  she  had  lost  her  for  her 
son?  With  wonderful  rapidity  the 
ingenious  member  of  the  Poitiers  bar 
drew  up  in  his  head  a  new  plan  of  cam- 
paign. Bemard  must  marry  Helen. 
Bernard  scouted  the  idea  as  prepos- 
terous, and  positively  refused  to  take 
any  step  to  ascertain  the  lady*s  sen- 
timents— when  Helen  herself  came  in, 
equipped  for  her  walk.  Destonmelles, 
in  spite  of  the  Major's  prohibition 
and  interruptions,  informed  her  of  the 
young  officer's  approaching  departure 
and  left  the  room,  referring  her  to 
Bernard  himself  for  explanation.  This 
she  was  not  slow  to  demand :  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  re- 
solution? Had  anything  occurred  to 
displease  him?  Had  her  father  by 
chance  offended  him?  Her  poor 
father,  she  knew,  was  sometimes  petu- 
lant— even  provoking ;  he  was  like  a 
child  in  that  respect,  but  then  he  was 
so  good,  so  amiable,  so  void  of  all 
intention  to  offend  I  It  was  not  that  ? 
then  what  could  it  be?  Bernard's 
pretext  of  following  up  his  profession 
was  not  admitted.  There  was  no 
war,  nor  prospect  of  one.  In  short, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  how 
the  searching  inquiry  at  last  changed 
into  a  tender  colloquy,  or  to  relate  in 
detail  how  Bernard  finally  confessed 
the  true  motive  of  his  departure,  and 
how  Helen  told  him  that  it  was  an 
additional  reason  to  remain.     The 
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lovers  were  interniptedbrtbeBBron-        Frodlgiona  was  llie  Indignation  of 

ess,  wboso  actions  were  as  prompt  as  tbe  Uarqnis  da  la  Sdglitre  upon  re- 

her  perceptions.   The  bare  possibilit]'  celving  an  assignation  in  doe  form, 

of  Helen's  loving  Bernard  bad  no  snmmoniDgbim  to  appear,  witblnfiitir- 

sooner  entered  lier  head,  than  sbe  and-tweDty  bonrs,  before   the    civil 

took  measarcB  to  secore  from  discom-  tribtinal,  to  bear  himself  condemned 

litiire  that  part  of  her  game.    The  to  give  op  to  tbeir  rigbttni  owner, 

dream  of  happiness  of  Helen  and  Bernard  Btamply,  the  faonse  and  lands 

Bernard  was  qnicklf  dispelled.    The  of  La  Seigii^re.    The  old  nobleman's 

Baroness  brongbt  back  RaonI,  eager,  first  Iroptilae  was  to  call  for  the  sword 

she  said,  to  accompan;  his  affianced  of  bis  ancestors,  wberewitb  mortally 

bride  in  her  mission  of  charity.  Helen  to  perforate  Mr  Destonmelles,  who 

started   at  the  words  ;   filie   lia.l   for-  slootl  bj-,  cnjnjiiig  ttic  fiirj-  of  iiliii:li 

gotten  her  long-stamitng  engagement  he  was   in  gre.it  part   Ilie  primary 

with  one  whom  she  loved  but  as  a  cause.    But  as  the  servant  seemed 

brother.    It  was  time,  Madame  do  extremely  piiezled  where  Id  seek  tbo 

Vaubert  said,  to  Jmrry  on  the  nnp-  desired  weapon,  the  Marquis  at  last 

tials.     Raoui  added  bis  entreaties ;  cookd  down  sufficiently  to  listen  to 

the  Marqais,  allltoagh  not  in  haste  to  Destoumellcs,  who    adroitly    binted 

see  his  daughter  mnrried,  offered  no  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to 

opposition.    Bernard  stood  aghast ;  render  him  a  service.     In  the   Hrst 

Helen,  pressed  by  tier  future  mother-  place,  however,  M.  de  la  Selglitro 

in-law,  and  byEaonI,  who,  forgetting  inveighed  against  Bernard's  nrgentle- 

for  a  moment  liis  beloved  scientitic  manly  conduct.     After  living  in  his 

pursuits,  declared  that  the  hnppiness  house    for  six  weeks,   drinking   bis 

of  his  life  depended  upon  bi^r,  knew  wine,  riding  bis  horses,  shooting  hia 

not  what  to  say.     Bctn-een  her  affi-  game,  it  was  the  act  of  a  boor  thus  to     i 

anccd  husband  and  the  man  her  heart  give  bim  notice  to  qoit.    Destonmeilea    | 

had  chosen,  tbe  poor  girl's  position  ventured  to  remark  that  it  was  M.  de    I 

was  agonising.     She  sank  half-  faint-  la  Seiglii>re  who  for  the  last  six  weeks    I 

ing  into  a  chair,  bnt  quickly  recovered  (and  much  longer)  had  lived  in  Ber-    " 

on  hearing  the  Marqais  angrily  apoa-  njird'shouse,  and  shot  Bernard's  game, 

tropbise  the  Baroness  »s  the  canse  of  Even  admitting  this,  which  tbe  Mar- 

her  agitation.  quia  was  not  altogether  prepared  to 

"  Could  I  suppose,"  replied  Madam  do,  the  man  who  had  the  honour  to 

de  Vaabert,  ever  armed  at  ai!  points,  atford  hospitality  to  a  La  Seigliero    J 

"  that  by  reminding  Mademoiselle  dc  was  bnt  a  cloivn  to  eject  him  by 

la  Seiglicre  of  her  promise  " —  means  of  a  sommons.    And  bo  ha 

"  Were  I  so  nnfortanate  as  to  for-  wonld  tell  him.     Hero  Destoamellea 

get  it  for  an  instant,  madam,"  inter-  thoDght  lit  to  undeceive  the  Marqais. 

rupted  Helen  with  much  dignity,  "I  Major  Stamply  bad  nothing  to   do 

should  Ihank  you  for  reminding  me  of  with  Iho  summons  just  received.    It 

it."  ^ras  bo,  Destonmelles,  who  had  had 

With  a  single  glance  at  Bernard,  it  sent,  availing  of  the  powers  vested 

aodleaningon  hornilher'sarm,  Helen  in  him    sis  weeks    previously,   and 

left  the  room,  followed  by  RnonI,  and  which  Bernard  had  not  withdrawn. 

by  his  mother,  who  inwardly  vowed  He  had  taken  this  step  as  an  cxtrcms 

to  keep  strict  watch  over  her  nntil  remedy  in  n  desperate  case.     Having 

llic  knot  was  tied  which  shonid  nnito  thns  reinstated  the  young  officer  ia ; 

the  houses  ofVaciberl  and  La  Seiglifere.  M.  de  la  Seiglifrre's  good  graces,  the' 

Not  that  tbe  Baroness  felt  any  appre-  lawyer  vcntnred,  caotionsly  and  gra- 

bension ;  her  ganie  she  coniiJdered  to  dually,  to  disclose  his  scheme.    Hs 

be  won.  She  reckoned  without  her  iMgan  by  pointing  out  the  hnmiliatini 
host,  or,  at  any  rate,  withont  Leonard  and  precarious  position,  unworthy^  (rf 
Destonmelles,  barrister- at- 1  aw,  who  his  name  and  high  descent,  in  whidi 
came  in  as  sbe  went  out,  and  remained  the  Marqais  found  himself.  Holding 
alone  with  Major  Stamply.  After  a  his  honse  and  property  by  loleranco, 
short  bnt  animated  conversation,  not  by  right,  bis  delicacy  and  honour, 
Bernard  walked  into  Poitiers,  whither  were  compromised  by  their  retcniioif. 
the  lawyer  soon  followed  him.  Thasscrionaly  addressed,  tbe  Marqi  '" 
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felt  how  equivocal  was  his  sltaation, 
and  resolved  to  take  the  leap,  aud 
return  to  that  poverty  which  exile 
liad  taught  him  to  eudnre.  And  jet, 
as  the  lawyer  said,  it  was  a  sad 
change  from  the  spacious  halls  of  La 
Seiglicro  to  the  Baronesses  humble 
chimney-corner.  What  if  there  were 
means  of  averting  the  sacrifice,  of 
reconciling  duty  and  inclination,  of 
saving  at  once  the  father^s  honour  and 
the  daughter's  fortune?  The  Marquis, 
already  depressed  at  thoughts  of  quit- 
ting the  enjoyments  he  so  dearly 
prized,  cauglit  eagerly  at  the  hope 
thus  liinted.  Dcstoumellcs,  whose 
cars  the  old  royalist  had  lately  talked 
of  cutting  otV,  was  now  his  good  friend, 
his  preserver.  Nevertheless  he  winced 
and  turned  restive  when  the  lawyer 
proposed  a  marriage  between  Helen 
and  Bernard.  The  Marquis  knew 
very  well  that  Helen  cared  little 
enough  for  Baoul,  of  whom  he  ex- 
pressed his  own  opinion  by  the  remark 
that  he  missed  a  bare  at  twenty  yards; 
whilst  Bernard,  on  the  other  hand, 
hunted  like  a  gentleman  of  high  de- 
scent. But  then  an  .alliance  with  a 
peasaufs  son,  and  a  Buon apart ist  to 
boot,  staggered  him  greatly.  But  he 
was  a  mere  infant  in  the  hands  of 
the  Machiavelian  Destonmelles,  aud 
finally  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  aristo- 
cratic prejudices  for  his  daughter's  sake, 
and,  he  might  have  added,  for  the  sake 
of  case  and  opulence.  But  the  Baron- 
ess, what  was  to  be  done  with  her  ? 
What  would  she  say  ?  It  was  Des- 
tournelles'  opinion,  that  when  the 
summons  to  ([uit  La  Seigli^re  was 
shown  her,  she  would  say  very  little, 
and  submit  with  an  extremely  good 
grace  to  forego  her  son*s  pretensions 
to  Helen's  hand.  The  trial  was  made, 
but  Destournelles'  presence  put  the 
lady  on  her  guard ;  she  suspected  a 
snare,  and  moreover  was  confident  in 
Bernard's  generosity.  Honour  and 
dignity,  she  said,  were  far  before 
house  and  land;  the  Marquises  ruin 
made  her  more  tlian  ever  tenacious  of 
the  engagement  existing  between  their 
children ;  at  Vaubert  he  and  Helen 
would  find  a  home,  where  then:  pre- 
sence would  bring  joy.  This  magna- 
nimity, seen  through  byDestoumcllcs, 
embarrassed  the  Marquis,  who,  never- 
theless, would  not  abandon  the  new 
plan  which  was  to  save  his  honour 
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and  secure  his  ease ;  and,  after  a  con- 
versation, in  which  not  a  little  tntter- 
ness  mingled,  the  Barooess  departed 
in  anger.  Bnt  there  was  another 
difficulty  yet  to  overcome,  a  difficnlCy 
that  had  occurred  neither  to  the 
Marquis  nor  to  his  legal  adviser. 
Opposition  came  from  the  qnarter 
least  expected^from  Helen  herself. 

Apprised,  very  soon  after  its  issne, 
of  the  nnceremonions  summons  ad- 
dressed to  the  Marquis,  Major  Stamply 
hurried  out  to  La  Seigll^re  to  repu- 
diate all  complicity  in  an  act  irhich 
he  denounced  as  an  infamous  abnse  of 
confidenceon  the  part  of  Destonmelles. 
He  found  the  Marquis  already  nnde- 
ceived  on  that  score,  and  conld  hardly 
credit  his  senses  on  learning  that  hu 
marriage  with  Helen  would  not  be 
opposed  by  her  father,  who,  Indeed, 
now  that  he  had  vanquished  ancestral 
pride,  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect 
of  having  for  a  son-in-law  a  staunch 
sportsman,  who  only  the  dar  before 
had  slain  three  wolves  with  his  own 
hand,  instead  of  a  yonng  gentleman 
who  passed  his  time  in  collectinflr 
butterflies,  and  stuffing  birds  and 
lizards.  Bnt  the  sky  that  looked  so 
sunny  was  soon  obscured  by  a  visit 
from  Raonl,  come  to  explam  to  Helen 
what  her  father  had  hitherto  concealed 
from  her.  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Bernard  and  the  Marqnis,  he  in- 
formed her  of  circumstances  of  which 
she  had  been  kept  in  ignorance,  and 
he  had  only  just  beo[)me  aware; 
namely,  that  old  Stamply^s  donation 
to  her  father  was  null  and  void  by  the 
mere  fact  of  Bernard's  existence;  that 
the  house  she  lived  in  had  been,  for 
the  last  six  weeks,  not  her  father*s, 
but  Bernard's ;  and  that  it  was  under 
the  coercion  of  a  summons,  and  the 
menace  of  a  lawsnlt — lost  before  it 
was  pleaded— that  the  Marqnis  had 
promised  her  hand  as  the  price  of  her 
inheritance.  The  Baron  de  Yanbert 
was  but  imperfectly  informed,  bnt  he 
spoke  according  to  his  belief;  for  none 
better  loved  truth,  or  were  less  capable 
of  deception.  He  concluded  by  re- 
leasing Helen  from  her  engagement 
to  him ;  but,  he  said,  whilst  releasing 
her,  he  did  not  seek  to  liberate  him- 
self, and,  should  it  not  suit  her  to  lend 
herself  to  her  father*s  schemes,  he 
should  bless  the  day  when  she  entered 
his  house  as  its  mistress.    Like  one 
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bemildered  b^  a  ra|dd  saccessioa  of 
agitating  iaciilenta.  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Sciglif^rc  was  for  a  fev  momeDts 
silent.  Sbe  gazed  alternately  at 
Raoul  and  at  Bernard,  and  then  ap- 
proached the  Marqnig. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  Tcry  simplj, 
"  is  all  true  that  the  Baron  de  Van- 
bert  has  just  told  me?" 

"The  Barou  de  Vaobert  knows 
not  what  he  talks  about,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  discomfited  MarqniB. 
But  Helen  insisted. 

"  A  frank  and  straighi  for  ward  hq- 
Bwer,  I  implore  yon,  my  dtiir  father," 
said  sbe,  "  and  fear  not  to  find  yonr 
daughter  nneqnal  to  her  duty.  Tell 
we,  in  one  word,  whose  borne  this 
liouse  now  is.  Onre  or  Major 
Slamply's?" 

Bernard  wonld  have  .spoken,  but 
Helen  checked  him  by  a  gesture,  and 
awaited  her  father's  replj-. 

•'  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  said  the  Mar- 
quis at  last.  "They  have  tnken  ad- 
vantage of  my  absence  to  make  a 
code  of  laws  which  nobody  can  nuder- 
stind.  Am  I  in  Benuinl's  house? 
If  Bernard  in  mine?   Nobody  knows. 
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The  a 


I,  saf- 


ficed  to  enlighten  Helen. 

"  It  is  all  true,  then,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Instead  of  loyally  restor- 
ing Major  Stamply's  inheritance,  and 
proudly  withdrawing  from  the  bouse 
that  was  no  longer  oars,  ivc  got  liira 
to  retain  us  under  hie  ruuf.  What 
must  lie  have  thought  of  your  daugh- 
ter, whom  you  kept  in  ignorance? 
^Vllat  can  he  have  thought  of  me 
ivben  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him,  be- 
lieving him  poor  and  d  Ls inherits d— 
aud  afterwards — and  again  jnst  bow 
—  Oh  !  father,  what  thame  is 
this!" 

Overwhelmed  by  this  fancied  dis- 
grace she  had  so  innocently  incurred, 
Helen  hung  her  head  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  In  vnin  did  the 
Marquis  and  Bernard  strive  lo  ex- 
plaiu.     She  heard  them  not. 

"  If  Monsieur  de  Vaobert  had  not 
come  in  time, "  she  continued  — 
"Thanks,  Raoul;  hero  is  my  hand, 
t'omc,  father ;  poverty  cannot  afford 
10  mis-ally  itself.  Marquis  de  la 
Sicgli^re,  resume  the  pride  of  your 
lacc.  Let  us  begone  hence.  Baron 
de  Vaubert,  your  arm  to  yonr  wife." 

The  last  words  of  the  high-spirited 


giii  were  overheard  by  the  Baioneaa 
and  by  Destooraelles,  as  they  met  at 
the  folding  windowe  that  looked  oat 
upon  the  park.  The  joy  and  triumph 
of  the  lady  were  as  great  as  the  law- 
yer's discomfitnre.  Both  promptly 
took  part  in  the.  animated  scene. 
Madame  de  Vanbert  addressed  the 
Marquis. 

"  Yon  see,  my  old  friend,"  she  said, 
"it  was  not  so  easy  to  part  these 
faithful  hearts." 

utlivrnjM;  tbiiii  Uya  luukuJ  ijjipatlence, 
to  this  hypocritical  remark,  Uestour- 
nelles  detained  Helen,  who  was  turn- 
ing to  leave  the  room. 

"  One  moment.  Mademoiselle,"  ho 
said.  "  The  man  whom  yon  have  re- 
jected on  account  of  his  fortune,  has 
now  nothing  but  his  sword  left." 

"  Mr  Destournclles,"  cried  Bernard, 
"  I  command  you  to  be  silent." 

On  a  field  of  battle  the  lawyer 
might  have  thought  the  Major's  com- 
mand worth  obeying,  bat  lu  a  peace- 
able drawing-room  he  totaUy  disre- 
garded it. 

"This  morning,"  he  continued,  in 
reply  to  the  inquiriug  looks  and  ex- 
clamations of  all  present,  "  whilst  I 
went  to  one  notary  to  try  lo  bring 
yon  all  to  your  senses,  this  mseno 
soldier  went  to  another  to  legalise  his 
ruin  and  sign  the  abandon  meat  of  all 
his  rights." 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  admiration. 

"  Father,"  cried  Helen,  "  you  mttat 
refuse." 

"  He  has  no  power  to  refuse,"  re- 
plied Dcstonmellcs.  "  Ho  accepted 
the  fatlicr's  donation,  and  nobody  in 
the  world  can  prevent  its  ratification 
by  the  son.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
possession  of  this  estate  is  painfid  to 
the  Marquis's  delicacy,  the  slate  wUI, 
no  doubt,  be  glad  to  rid  him  of  it. 
Fur  my  part,  I  now  quit  this  house, 
never  again  to  put  foot  in  it,  but  I 
will  not  go  without  relieving  my  heart 
—  witliout  telling  you,  Madame  de 
Vaubert,  that  yon  haveonly  carried  the 
day  by  making  every  one  oahappy  ; — 
tboMarqois,  whom  yon  separate  from 
a  companion  whom  he  already  loved 
as  a  son  ;  yonr  children,  whom  you 
condemn  to  lasting  regret ;  yonrsolf 
(00 — for  it  is  not  with  impnnily  tl— * 
loving  hearts  arc  thus  sundered—' 


yonrsolf     I 
lily  that     \ 

d— to  ba  I 
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riveted  to  others  to  which  they  are  exult.    The  first  effasion  of  feeliog 

indifferent.'*  and  borst  of  congratolations  over,  he 

Ucr  end  attained,  the  worldly-wise  approached  the  Baroness. 

Madame  de  Vanbert  was  not  the  wo-  ^'  Will  Madame  de  Vanbert  forgive 

man  to  heed  the  lawycr*s  forcboditigs  me  ?  "  he  said, 

of  evil.    But  between  Raool  and  his  '^Forgive yon? "she replied.  ''What 

ambitions  mother  there  was  little  re-  am  I  to  forgive  yon  ?  '* 

semblance  of  character.    The  amiable  '^My  trinmph,"  thelawyeransweredi 

and  high-hearted  yonng  man,  tho-  passing  his  handkerchief  over  his  fore- 

roaghly  roused  from  his  scientific  pre-  head  with  the  gesture  of  a  man  whose 

occupation,  had  been  keenly  obser-  victory  has  not  been  won  without  a 

vant  of  all  that  had  passed  during  severe  struggle, 

that  busy  and  agitating  day.    If  he  "  It  is  not  yet  complete,**  replied 

was  before  uncertain,  Helen's  emo-  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  raillery, 

tion,  when Destoumelles abruptly dis-  "  What   is   wanting?**   inquired 

closed  Bernard's  generosity,  and  the  Destoumelles. 

look  of  mingled  tenderness,  admira-  Madame  de  Vanbert  handed  him  a 

tion,  and  regret  she  involuntarily  cast  paper. 

at  the  lover  she  had  so  recently  dis*  '*  Nothing,  counsellor,**  she  replied ; 
carded,  left  him  not  a  shadow  of  ''  we  are  quits.** 
doubt  as  to  her  sentiments.  There  Destoumelles  unfolded  the  paper, 
was  a  brief  straggle  in  his  breast,  but  It  was  his  long- desired  appointment. 
it  was  but  a  brief  one — for  Destour-  But  gratitude,  it  is  fahr  to  presume,  it 
nclles  had  not  been  far  from  the  trath  not  a  characteristic  of  gentlemen  of 
when  he  intimated  Raours  indifference  his  profession,  for  the  graceless  conn- 
to  Helen — and  then  he  took  the  hand  seller  was  afterwards  heard  to  stj 
c»f  bis  afHanced  bride  and  placed  it  in  that  he  was  a  double  gainer,  since  he 
that  of  Major  Stamply.  had  got  the  pUce  without  marrying 

It  was  now  Destoumelles*  turn  to  the  lady. 
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UAHtFXSTATIONS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  !—Wb  eminent  for  witches;  the  Queen  of 
regret  that  wo  are  compelled  to  an-  Elphen  has  visited  aa  bodily  Binco 
nounce  to  you — at  least  to  such  of  Speoaer  waa  laid  in  the  grave  ;  and, 
you  aa  have  fallen  into  the  Bnaro  of  before  emigration  became  general, 
njthoraliip— that,  for  six  months  at  second-sight  was  as  eotaraon  in  Skyo 
least,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  and  Benbccnla  us  the  measles.  The 
notice  any  of  your  Incabrations.  Our  days  are  not  very  remote  when  every 
rule  is  posiiive,  and  will  admit  of  no  farm-steadingoonld  show  its  brownie, 
exceptions.  Even  the  dear  Utile  angel  But,  somehow  or  other,  wo  seem  to 
who,  along  with  her  duodecimo,  has  have  forfeited  these  inestimable  privi- 
tiansmitted  ua  such  a  tonchiogly  con-  leges.  We  can't  get  up,  in  Scotland, 
fidential  confession  of  her  poetical  im-  a  well-aulhonticalcd  ghost  more  than 
pulses,mDstremainabsentfromfclicity  once  iu  twenty  years;  and  as  for  tlie 
awhile.  We  are  resolved,  for  a  cer-  iotormediato  fry— fairies,  oaphs,  et- 
tain  space  of  time,  to  devote  ouraelves  cetera,  they  seem  to  have  entirely  dia- 
entirely  (oBpiritnsl  reading.  We  hare  appeared.  We  regret  to  chronicle  the 
taken  down  from  their  shelves  Deln'o,  fact ;  but,  on  inquiry,  it  appears  that 
Wierns,  and  Reginald  Scot;  and  re-  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  moat 
freshed  onr  memory  with  King  James  aqueous  parish  in  tlic  Highlands,  can- 
on Demonology.  If  any  friend  or  not  charge  his  memory  with  haviiig 
well-wjsher  of  ours  possesses  a  rare  seen  a  water-kelpie  1 
treatise  on  witchcraft,  he  will  confer  ^Vhy  this  should  be,  we  really  can- 
ji  special  favour  by  sending  it  to  us  not  comprehend.  For  ourselves,  in- 
immediately,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  dividnally,  we  can  say  honestly,  that 
not  to  rctnrn  it.  Is  there  a  Sexton  we  have  cultivated  with  all  our  migbt 
Club  anywhere  in  England?  Ifso,  spiricoal  impres^ona.  We  have  as- 
we  should  like  to  be  made  an  honorary  sisted  at  stances  of  chirvoyantt — 
member.  We  trust  that,  in  the  face  seers  who  professed  to  bo  able  to  read 
of  the  awful  statistics  lately  produced,  writing  through  the  medium  of  amill- 
we  may  not  bo  raistmderstood ;  never-  stone,  bnt  we  never  were  fortnunte 
tbelcss,  we  must  own  that,  for  the  eaougb  to  hear  their  professions  rea- 
presciil,  we  are  decidedly  addicted  to  lised.  Very  lately  we  were  told  that 
spirits.  an  eminent  Uawicker  possessed  the 

He  Spicer,  whom  we  really  hold  to  art  of  nttering  divine  poesy  in  bis 

be  a  fellow  of  infinite  fancy,  com-  magnetic  sleep— we  heard  him ;  and 

uiences  his  introductory  chapter  thns :  were  thankful  that  the  turf  covered 

"  If  one  may  Judge  from  present  in-  the  mortal  remsins  of  Willison  Glass. 

dications,  before  the  following  notes  Crednious  as  an  infant,  we  only  want 

can  bo  published,  an  apology  will  have  to  see  a  manifestation,  but  we  cannot 

lecomeduetoroanyreaders.fordeeni-  find  obo.      An    inspired    fimme-dt- 

ing  it  necessary  to  explain  the  general  diambre  Is  paraded ;  bnt  she  is  sooa 

features  of  that  sineular  subject  to  found  guilty  of  imposture ;  and  tho 

which  they  principally  refer."    Not  place  she  occupied  knows  her  no  more, 

at  all,  our  dear  Spicer,     No  apology  We  entreat  for  enlightenment  from 

whatever  is  due.     Until  we  received  Clackmannan,  bnt  do  not  get  it ;  we 

your  book,  we  knew  no  more  about  write  to  Dornoch,  and    receive  no 

the  manifestations  yon  speak  of,  tbon  answer.  The  truth  must  oot  in  naked 

the  amusements  of  the  high  priest  of  terms- Wb  want  a  Warlock  !   Ob- 

Tinibuctoo.  We  feel  greatly  indebted  servo — we  give  no  guarantee  against 

to  you  for  the  information  we  have  re-  the  ultimate  application  of  the  tar- 

ceived ;  but  the  old  virtue  seems  to  barrel ;    bnt  suffering    for    truth    is 

liave  departed  from  this  portion  of  the  praiseworthy.      Oar    national   pride 

globe.    At  one  tima  we  were  really  revolts  at    tho    idea  that    America 

Sii/hli  and    Soiindi,   Ihe  MyBcr. 
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shoald,  in  modern  times,  nnvcii  the 
nnseen  world,  to  which  we  have  a 
prescriptive  right.  We  shall  insist 
upon  having  decided  ^^rappings*'  in 
Edinburgh  as  well  as  in  New  York, 
else  we  must  hold  that  we  are  scurN^ily 
treated  by  the  shades  of  our  departed 
friends. 

But  wo  must  not  trifle  with  the 
curiosityof  our  readers,  who  are  doubt- 
less anxious  to  know  what  all  this  is 
about.  We  shall  tell  them  as  con- 
cisely as  we  can,  using  Spicer  as  our 
spiritual  guide-book. 

The  village  of  Llydesville,  township 
of  Arcadia,  Wayne  county.  New  York, 
was  the  first  place  in  which  spiritual 
manifestations  appeared.  In  the  month 
of  March  1848,  the  family  of  a  certain 
Mr  John  D.  Fox  was  disturbed  by 
mysterious  noises,  such  as  rappings, 
tappings,  knocks,  and  shuffling  of  the 
farniture,  which  could  not  be  account- 
ed for  on  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
agency.  This  was  not  pleasant ;  but 
use  reconciles  us  to  almost  anything, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  daughters  be- 
gan to  reciprocate.  Here,  at  the  out- 
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in  eliciting  from  the  spirit  the  foDow- 
ing  information.  That  the  number  of 
the  years  of  his  fleshly  pilgrimage  had 
been  thirty-one ;  that  his  name  was 
Charles  Rayn ;  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered in  that  honae,  and  buried  in 
the  cellar;  and  that  the  murderer  was 
alive.  Then  came  the  resolta—*' There 
was  some  digging  in  the  ceiiar  <m 
Saturday  night.  Thejf  dug  until  A^ 
came  to  water,  and  then  gave  it  up. 
Highly  satisfactory  this  1  Now,  who 
was  Charles  Rayn  ?  We  are  sorry  to 
say  that  Mr  Spicer  gives  na  no  infor- 
mation on  that  point  He  appears  to 
have  been  as  much  a  phantom  In  the 
flesh  as  in  the  spirit — though  the  date 
of  his  apotheosis  could  not  have  been 
very  remote,  for  hia  children  were 
said  to  be  still  alive,  as  also  hia  mnr* 
dcrcr. 

Wo  are  told  that  '^the  high  cha- 
racter and  respectability  of  this  family 
(the  Foxes)  did  not,  neyerthelese, 
protect  them  from  certain  unpleasant 
results  of  these  manifestations.  Im- 
meuse  excitement  was  created  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  considerable  pre- 


set, we  are  struck  by  the  remarkable    judice,  extending  even  to  threats  of 


similarity  of  the  Foxian  narrative  to 
the  story  of  Wesley's  kobold,  with 
which  probably  our  readers  are  ac- 
quainted. A  few  experiments  enabled 
the  parties  to  open  a  distinct  commu- 
nication, and  the  method  is  remark- 
ably simple.  Spicer  tells  us,  ^^  that, 
in  this  spirit- language,  an  affirmative 
is  conveyed  by  a  single  rap  (though 
perhaps  emphasised  by  more),  a  ne- 
gative by  silence.  Five  raps  demand 
the  alphabet,  and  that  may  be  called 
over  viva  voce,  or  else  in  a  printed 
form  laid  upon  a  table,  and  the  flneer 
or  a  pencil  slowly  passed  alone  it ; 
when,  on  arriving  at  the  required  let- 
ter, a  rap  is  heard ;  the  querist  then 
recommences,  until  wor<&  and  sen- 
tences are  spelled  out — upon  the  accu- 
racy or  intelligence  displayed  in  which, 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the  amount 
of  faith  popularly  accorded  to  these 
manifestations."  These,  however,  are 
but  the  rudiments  of  the  spiritual  edu- 
cation— which,  orthodox ly  enough, 
commences  with  the  alphabet.  We 
shall  presently  see  that,  since  1848,  a 
higher  state  of  intelligence  has  been 
achieved.    Armed  with  this  key,  Mrs 


violence,  existed  against  them.**  Now 
we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  compre- 
hend what  was  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
citement. Had  the  proYioua  existence 
of  Charles  Rayn  been  ascertained,  and 
his  body  found  in  the  cellar,  there 
might  have  been  excitement  enongh ; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared. 
The  prejudice  —  though  we  alionld 
have  given  the  feelmg  quite  a  differ- 
ent name — is  uitelligible  without  ex- 
planation. 

The  Fox  family,  it  would  appear, 
was  peculiarly  beloyed  by  the  spirits: 
for  two  of  the  ladies  having  ranoyea 
to  Rochester,  New  York,  the  rappinm 
followed  them  ihither ;  and  a  thira, 
Catherine,  who  seems  to  have  bera  the 
Cassandra  of  the  party,  was  similarlj 
accompanied  to  Auburn.  In  short 
they  were  media,  or  particulariy  fa- 
voured persons  in  whose  presence  only 
the  spirits  will  deign  to  make  them- 
selves audible.  Media  are  now  veir 
common.  Mr  Spicer  says  *^  it  ia  cal- 
culated that  there  are,  at  the  present 
moment,  not  less  than  thirty  thou$atui 
recognised  media  practising  in  variona 
parts  of  the  United  States.  A  Mend, 


Fox,  who  appears  to  be  a  woman  of    who  writes  under  date  of  July  17  (we 
a  decidedly  inquiring  turn,  succeeded    presume  1852),  assures  me  that  in 
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tbe  cit7  of  FbU&detpbia  alone  may  feet, 

be  fonnd  do  fewer  thui  three  hon-  would 

dred  magaetic  circlea,  hoidiag  regular 

meetiags,  and  receiving  commutiica- 

tiona."    If  the  facetious  Spiecr  ia  not  ",*"""«■     .                  .,-•,-• 

hoaxing  ns,  we  trust  Mr  Thackeray  ^'t  "i";^''  J^'  '",  fP  »  8™'  ''*'''  ^'"""'' 

_■!■  t_?_  ,  .'   .         .    i  . .                     ■',  "  C»theriDe  told  me  how  to  maniiaa  tu 


tations.                                    63t  1 

,  or  put  tbem  in  warm  water,  md  It  J 

Id  thea  be  suier  work  to  rap  :  she  I 

that  Bhe  BometlmeB  liad  to  warm  her  I 

three  or  four  tiuice  ia  the  course  of  I 

veiling.   1  foanil  (hat  hentiug  ray  feet  1 


will  keep  hia  eyes  and  cars  open,  and 
regale  os,  on  his  return,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  invisible  world.  th rone  VhT'o^kHd'th^qVe^ti on s' called 


the  (luc^jtione.    Slie  said  it  was 
genenllj  easy  enough  to  answer  right,  if 


Wo  now  begin  to  nndorstand  what  the  alphabet.    She  said  the  reaauQ  whj 

Coleridge  meant  by  his  powerful  pio-  tbej  asked  people  to  write  down  seTeral 

tureof  "woman  wailingforberdemou  name » on  paper,  and  then  point  to  them 

lover."     It  13  not  at  all  a  bad  thing  to  liU  the  spirit  rapped  at  the  right  one,  was 

be  upon   terma  of  familiarity  with   a  l"  gi^o  them  a  cbuipe  to  watch  tlie  eonn- 

Bpirit.     If  not  quite  so  bandy  as  the  tt^tiwee  and  raotiooe  of  the  person,  and 

impa  of  the  old  magicians  were— for  ^'^^  ">  ">".  way  they  could  nearly  al- 

tbey  could  acrve  np  banquets  in   a  ™>Bgn^sr.ght.   She  also  eapamed  how 

t,-;-V.    .nj  „^  I         .1.              .   r.  ■.     ■„  'hej  held  down  and  moved  tables,     She 

trice,  and  produce  the  rarest  fruita  m  j^,  j  ^^  ^^^^  ^„  j  ^„^j  i,„^  j„  j„ 

theheartofwinler-yonraculGAmeri-  „,ikB  (he  raps  heard  oa  the  table  would 

can  spnto  can  contrive  to  send  the  t^  j^  p^  ^j  foot  againBl  the  bottom  of 

aollarflintbewayofh;stni3tfesa.  Uere  the  table  when  I  rapped,  and  that,  when 

is  an  advertisement :  "  Msa  Fish  ani)  I  wished  to  make  the  raps  soand  distant 

THE  MissKs   Fox.     An  error   crept  on  the  waU,ImQetmakethemlouder,aud 

into  our  notice  of  these  ladies,  as  pub-  direct  my  own  eyes  earnestly  to  the  spot 

liahed  in  oar   last   iasno,  concerning  where  I  wiahed  them  to  be  heard.     She 

their  locality.   Oar  readers  will  please  wid  if  I  eould  put  my  foot  against  the 

observe  that  they  are  at  No,  78  West  f'"*'""'  "^^i^  door,  the  raps  would  be 

Twenty-Sisth  Street.     Strangers  can  h**""!  <>" 'He  top  of  the  door     Cajherme 

be  entertaii.ed  on  Tuesday,  Wednea-  '«"»^"«t  "'■«""'«  ';t"*n"fl''*'^ '''T 

.!._  .   J  T>^  1        r.                r        n  .  onkleu  in  Kochestcr,  the  Dutch  serianl- 

day,  and  Friday  afternoons,  fi;om  3  to  j,,          ^  ^(i,  j,„'  v„u,uies  ua^er  the 

5  0  clock  ;  also  on  Monday,  Tneaday,  |oo,  ^on,  the  ceUar.     The  girl  wis  ia- 

and  Tbnrsday   evemugs,   from   8   to  stmoted  to  rap  wheneTer  ehe  heard  their 

10  o'clock."     The  charge  seems  to  ns  roioea  calling  the  spirits,     Catherine  also 

moderate — only   a   dollar    per   bead,  ehowed  me  how  they  made  the  signs  of 

What  a  lilow  it  would  be  to   these  sawing  and  planing  boards.    Whenlwa* 

ladies,  should  their  spiritual  admirers  at  R'wheMer.  last  Jauaary,  Margaretw 

desert  them  I  told  me  that,  when  people  insisted  on 

We  are  concerned  to  say,  that  some  ""^i°e  her  feet  and  toes,  she  eouM  pro- 
little  doubt  was  thrown  npon  the  ^"f?  ^J^"  "4?'  *"''  •«'  '"''"  "^ 
authenticity  of  the  Fish  and  Fos  per-  ^'"^«*- 

formanccB,  by  the  revelations  of  a  cer-  If,  after  this  espresa  and  circnm- 

tain  Mrs  Norman  Culver,  described  atamial  declaration  on  the  part  of  a 

as  "  a  connection  by  marriage  of  the  connection  of  the  Foxes,  and  without 

Fox   family."    Perhaps    it    may  be  n-fntation  of  its  filsity,  it  ia  really  tbe 

worth  while  to  insert  her  dedaration,  case,  as  Mr  Spker  alleges,  that  their 

"  Catherine  wanted  some  one  to  help  exhibitions  are  attended  "  bj-  the  fliU 

her  (make  the  tappings),  and  said  thai  if  "f  the  city  of  New  York,   including 

1  would  become  a  m^jun,  she  woald  ex-  several  eminent  judg«a  and  divines," 

plain  it  all  to  me.    She  said  that,  when  we  arc  forced  lo  conclnde  that  there  is 

my  cousin  consulted  (he  spirits,  1  most  sit  no  bottom  to  the  stomach  of  American 

next  to  her,  and  touch  her  arm  when  the  credulity,  and  we  begin  to  iindcraland 

tight  letter  was  called.    I  did  to,  and  waa  the  BCCret  of  the  succeaa  of  Bamnoi. 

able  to  answer  nearly  all  the  queetiona  j[  ig_  k,  qu^  apprehenaion,  an  nncom- 

correclly.   After  I  had  helped  her  in  thie  nionlynglyatOiT,  and  we  really  sbooW 

way  a  few  times,  she  revealed  |o  me  Uie  ^^^  {^  |^^^  „^ijat  atcps  were  taken 

toes.   All  thVto.ea"%rdA^7aeaH?  1°   conse'iucnce.     Mra   Cfiver  stated 

a  week-B  praetiec,  with  Catherine  showing  t^''^  she  waa  taught  by  the  fair  Calho- 

me  how,  I  could  produce  them  perfeotly  nnc  to  make  the  rapping— was  that 

myself.    At  first  it  waa  very  hard  work  tested?     Tlie  Fox  family,  in  vindica- 

to  do  it.    Catherine  told  me  lo  warm  mj  tion  of  tbemaelvea,  were  bound  to 
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have  challenged  her  forthwith  to  ex- 
hibit her  toes,  and  to  have  snapped 
them  in  the  approved  manner.    Mr 
Spiccr  has  a  uataral  reluctance  to  in- 
volve himself  in  the  feminine  qaarrel ; 
but  as  ho  has  undertaken  to  be  the 
spiritual  historian,  he  feels   himself 
obliged  to  give  some  opinion.    Here 
it  is.    ^^  It  is  distressing  to  be  com- 
pelled to  arbitrate  between  two  ladies 
of  station  and  character,  on  a  simple 
question  of— who  has  fibbed?    But 
some  decision  must  be  arrived  at,  and 
I  give  it  at  once  as  mine^  that  I^Irs 
Culverts  statement  tras^  in  (he  main, 
true;  Catherine  Fox's,  on  which  it 
was  founded,  in  the  main  faJUey    By 
this,  we  presume,  he  means  that  Miss 
Fox  intended  to  humbug  Mrs  Culver. 
A  more  damning  hypothesis  than  this 
we  cannot  imagine.    How  does  the 
case  stand  in  that  light?    A  girl,  in 
the  alleged  possession  of  a  miracu- 
lous faculty,  not  only  states,  to  a 
female  relative,  that  the  whole  thing 
is  an  imposture,  but  explains  the  nature 
of  the  process,  and  teaches  her  to  per- 
form the  tricks  of  the  trade  I    "  After 
nearly  a  week's  practice,  with  Cathe- 
rine showing  mc  how,  I  could  produce 
the  raps  perfectly ! "    Very  odd  that 
the  ghosts'  confidant  should  have  the 
knack  of  producing  sounds  exactly 
similar  to  those  which  indicated  their 
spiritual  presence !    And  why  did  the 
little  Sapphira  criminate  herself?  The 
motive  is  perfectly  obvious,  and  is 
assigned — **  she  wanted  some  one  to 
help  her."    Mr  Spiccr  does  not  seem 
to  understand  the  immense  import- 
ance of  this  point  upon  the  whole 
ghostly  question.    With  the  Foxes 
the    spirit    theory    originated — with 
them  the  rappings  commenced.  Now, 
if  it  turns  out  that  these  rappings  are 
the  result  of  a  trick,  and  that  one  of 
the  family  has  confessed  to  the  im- 
posture and  divulged  the  secret,  down 
goes  the  whole  edifice.    It  does  not 
matter  what  has  taken  place  after- 
wards ;  if  the  originators  of  the  idea 
are  impostors,  so  must  all  be  who  have 
followed  after  them. 

Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  ap- 
peared absurd  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject; but,  since  then,  the  case  has 
altered.  The  phenomena  of  animal 
magnetism  have  unsettled  the  minds, 
and,  we  fear,  perverted  the  religious 
faith  of  thousands,  both  in  the  Old 


World  and  the  New.  We  have  been 
deluged  by  itinerant  Cagliostros  of 
all  colours,  exhibiting  their  powers  for 
payment,  on  the  platform ;  and  as,  in 
matters  of  this  sort,  novelty  is  every- 
thing, and  one  conjuror  can  only 
maintain  his  reputation  by  keeping 
ahead  of  another,  falsehood  andfrand 
have  been  brought  in  to  supplement 
what  was  wanting.  That  a  magnetic 
operator  can  exercise  an  extraordi- 
nary influence  on  the  nervous  system 
of  a  suitable  patient,  and  even  control 
bis  volition,  must  be  admitted.  Such 
a  power,  marvellous  as  it  is,  is  never- 
theless not  miraculous,  for  it  is  pro- 
duced, say  the  magnetists,  by  the 
operation  of  a  snbtile  a^ent  npon  the 
nerves,  which  again  Inflnenee  the 
brain.  It  is  somnambulism  prodaoed 
by  artificial  means.  SomnambnUsm 
is  by  no  means  an  nnnsnal  phenome- 
non. A  person  in  that  state,  whUe 
walking  in  sleep,  answers  readily 
to  interrogatories ;  and  bis  fancy  fol- 
lows the  suggestion  of  the  speaker,  ao 
that  he  may  be  made  to  bmieve  that 
he  is  roaming  through  the  rnlna  of 
Memphis,  when,  in  reality,  he  is  wan- 
dering in  his  own  bed-room.  That  it 
just  the  audible  expression  of  a  dream ; 
and  in  it  there  is  nothing  hostile  to 
nature.  But  at  the  very  next  step  the 
limit  is  passed.  Pretematnral  powers 
are  now  claimed,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
the  spiritual  eye  can  discern  real  ob- 
jects at  distances  and  throuf^  media 
which  the  natural  eye  conld  not  reach. 
This  is  clairvojfance — which  we,  not 
without  examination,  believe  to  be  a 
most  rank  and  filthy  impoatu^ 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  moat 
nsnal^  and,  we  have  no  donbt,  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  the  cteir- 
vfn^ant  trade,  is  that  of  deicribiDg  dis- 
eases in  the  human  firame.  A  patient 
is  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
clairvoyant,  who  foftliwith  prooeedi 
to  give  a  diagnosis  of  the  oomplidnt, 
and  a  description  of  its  seat,  in  terms 
which  are  certainly  oracnlar.  We 
have  more  than  once  heard  a  dialogne 
like  the  followlng^the  interioentors 
being  the  operator  and  the  poMemed 
one,  of  course  oonfederatet.  ^*  D*ye 
see  that  roan?*'— **  Ay,  I  see  him.** 
"Is  he  wecl?"— "Far  firse  ItP 
«' Whats  the  matter  wl*  him?**^"The 
matter  wi*  himl  d'ye  no  see  yon?'* 
"  No ;  but  what  is*t  ye  see  ?  **— '« It*a 
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that,  ye  kan— the  thing  there  !    Lord  these  cftsea  the  ao-oatled  said  clairvoij- 

save  ns,hoir  it's  lonpingl     It'a  ared  andaerolyfollDwcdtheideasoftheopS' 

thing, andA'nraag  thegither."     "Ay,  rator;  bnt,  in  that  riew,  dairmyani 

is't    a    raa  thing?"— "  Jnst    that,"  receives  its  deal li-blow.    If  it  oxisi 

"Will  it  get  better?"—"  I  dmna  at  all,  it  mnat  exist  independent  of 

ken  ;  there's  something  comiag  oat  the  impressions  of  the  operator. 
o't  that's  no  right.     The  man's  no        As  regards  seraphic  visiona,  we  are 

■weel  aval  "    "  Can  ye  tell  onything  cooBtrained  to  say  that  we  hold  them 

to  mak  him  better?  " — "Ay,  there's  as  purely  blasphemons.     Some  mise- 

a  thing  he  migbt  tak,  bot  I  diana  rable  creature,  far  below  the  average 

mind  the  name  o't."    "What  is't,  ofthe  homanrace  in  orgmiisation  and 

Davie,  man?    Tliiok  again !  " — "  Oo,  intellect,  presumes  t«  cany  messages 

it's  a  ponther  I  "    "A  powder,  is  it  ?  from  the  supernal  spheres,  and  to  as- 

and  what's  the  colour  o't?" — "It's  sume  a  greater  power  of  vision  than 

whiles  ae  colonr  and  whites  nnither  ;  St  Stephen,  when,  at  the  moment  of 

ye  can  pit  it  in  yonr  inonth  gin  ye  bis  martyrdom — but  not  till  then — he 

like!"     "What  kind  o'  a  taale  bas  saw  the  heavens  opened.     What  awe 

it  ?  " — "  It's  no  nice."     "  If  he  were  can  now  invest  the  divine  apocalypse 

to  take  it,  wnd  it  cure  him  1 " — "  If  of  John  ;  when,  by  a  simple  process, 

it  did  him  nae  glide,  it  wad  do  him  yoacan  Utrownserving-weuchasleep, 

nao  harm!"    Nor  has  it  ever  been  and  extract  from  her  far  more  specific 

our  fortanc  to  bear  a  more  distinct  details  than  were  vouchsafed  lo  the 

opinion  enunciated  by  Q  sleeping  Es-  translated  pen  of  the  beloved  apostle? 

enlapias.  We  ask  those  who  are  Christians,  and 

As  vivisection  is  oat  of  the  quee-  who  yet  are  inclined  to  yield  to  this 

tion,  this  branch  of  the  eraft  may  be  frightful  delusion— which,  after    all, 

pnrsaed  with    perfect  safety.      But  their  common  sense  should  disdain — 

there  is  another  more  ticklish — that  whether  they  do  not  consider  them- 

is,  the  deecriptioa  of  distinct  objects,  selves  as  gailly  of  most  awful  prc- 

Irt   that,  there  is  almost  invariably  snmption  in  pursning  such  iuijuiries? 

such  a  sketch  of  ordinary  furniture  as  Granting  that,  by  some  iacxplieabla 

prevails  Id  every  dwelling-house,  and  means,  sach  rderations  can  be  given, 

will  apply  to  all.     We  never  yet  have  is  not  such  knowledge  expressly  for- 

beard  of  a  properly  authenticated  in-  bidden  in  the  one  Book  wliich  is  the 

stance  of  clairvoyance  being  exer-  rule  of  all  revelation  ?  We  can  afford 

cised  beyond  the  immediate  locality —  to  smile  at  the  folly  of  their  belief, 

we  mean  such  an  ioatance  as  could  but  we  cannot  excuse  the  impiely  of 

put  the  po3.?e3sion,  or  rather  the  ex-  their  practice.    They  are  made  iha 

istence  of  such  a  power,  beyond  ques-  dupes  of  knaves,  while  they  believa 

tion — and  that  is,  undoubtedly,  the  that  they  are  favoured  with  spiritnal 

turning  point  of  the  whole  contro-  revelations  through  means  which  the 

versy.    During  the  last  two  years,  divine  word  has  denonnced. 
when  the  mysterious  fate  of  Sir  John        The  supporters  of  dmjiwyance  hava 

Franklin  exercised  such  nn  influence  a  peculiar  logic  of  their  own.    They 

over  the  public  mind— as  wilt  indeed  maintain  that  failures,  however  nu- 

continue  for  years  to  come — thocfatr-  merous,  are  to  be  reckoned  as  no 

voijanU  made  many  contradictory  re-  proofs  against  them  ;  but  that  a  single 

velations.     One  saw  him  imbedded  in  case  of  success  is  to  be  couslderej  a 

ice  far  beyond  Wellington  Straits—  triumph.    Mr  Spicer  pots  the  matter 

another  beheld  him  captive  among  the  thus:   "It  is  loo  much  the  fashion 

rudetribeseastofSitwria.  Buttbesin-  among  cursory  in quirota  to  overtook 

gular  thin^wBs  this;  f^nrna'uvunoin-  the  importance  of  what  is  done,  i a 

necled  clai my/nuts  ayreed  in  their  de-  the  failure  of  what  is  not.     This   is 

scription.  Some  ofthcm  must  have  been  not  fan-.    If  you  place  twenty  sealed 

liars,  either  wilfully  or  unconsciously;  let  to  ra  on  the  table,  with  a  ditierent 

because  it  ivasimpossiblethat  the  con-  line  written  in  each,  and  the  'spirits,' 

tradictory  visions  could  be  reconciled,  after  fuling  in  the  first  nineteen,  read 

We  have  no  objection  to  adopt  the  the  twentieth,  surely  the  wonder  in 

hypothesis  which    corresponds  with  respect  to  that  success  is  as  great, 

our  idea  of  magnetic  power,  that  in  the  mode  of  compaasiug  it  as  unac- 
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ooantable,  as  though  nineteen  failores 
had  not  preceded  it.** 

Now,  is  this  view,  as  applied  to 
clairvojance,  correct?  We  appre- 
hend it  is  entirely  fallaciona.  Let  us 
take  Mr  Spicer's  test.  An  operator 
brings  a  patient  into  the  so-called 
clairvoyant  state.  A  sealed  letter  is 
laid  ou  the  table  before  him,  and  he 
is  asked  if  he  sees  it :  he  replies  in 
the  affirmative.  He  is  then  asked  if 
he  can  read  its  contents,  and  he  an- 
swers, ^'  Yes.*'  He  is  then  desired  to 
read  it,  and  he  reads  something  which 
is  not  therein  written.  Is  that  not 
proof,  and  decisive  proof,  against 
clairvoyance?  The  letter  is  before 
the  patient;  and  if  he  says  that  he 
cannot  read  its  contents,  then  it  may, 
with  perfect  propriety,  be  maintained 
that  he  has  not  attained  that  state  of 
lucidity  which  would  enable  him  to 
perform  such  a  feat.  But  if  he  says 
that  he  can  read  it,  and  proceeds  to 
enunciate  something  which  is  not  in 
the  letter,  then  he  disproves  clairvoy- 
ance. What  he  sees,  or  says  that  he 
sees,  is  not  the  thing  that  is  there ; 
therefore,  he  is  either  altogether  an 
impostor,  or  is  labouring  under  a 
mental  hallucination  which  is  equally 
fatal  to  his  pretensions.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  here  or  there  a  successful 
result  has  been  achieved.  Guessing 
may  do  much,  and  trickery  more; 
but  nothing  can  be  received  as  a  fact 
which  relies  on  exceptions,  not  on 
rules.  We  have  seen  the  experiment 
tried  with  closed  boxes.  The  patient 
invariably  professed  to  see  what  was 
within,  but,  verjr  curiously,  he  never 
gave  the  object  its  proper  name.  It 
was  something  either  long,  or  broad, 
or  round,  or  square,  or  queer,  or  yel- 
low ;  but  what  it  was  he  never  would 
tell,  though  he  professed  to  see  it  dis- 
tinctly; and  he  only  made  one  re- 
sponse which  a  liberal  imagination 
could  in  any  way  reconcile  with  the 
reality.  Vet  he  said  that  he  saw. 
Saw  what?  Not  the  articles  that 
were  in  the  boxes,  if  he  saw  anything, 
but  very  different  objects.  Is  that 
nothing  against  the  lucid  faculty? 
Why,  the  most  stolid  and  stupid  clod- 
hop[>er  in  ancient  times  would  have 
despised  the  spaewife,  only  one  of 
whose  predictions  out  of  twenty 
proved  ultimately  tme. 

What    with   ghost  -  iUnminatioDs, 


magnetic  crystals,  magical  glaat 
globes,  and  sach-like  rubbish,  wnid 
might  aptly  figure  in  a  catalogae  of 
the  household  fumitore  of  the  Late 
lamented  ComeUos  Agrippa,  many 
men,  calling  themselves  phUosophenv 
seem  to  have  taken  leave  of  their  senaes. 
We  have  gone  back  to  the  old  trash  of 
King  James*s  witchcraft.  Nothing  is 
so  absurd  as  to  render  it  unworthy  of 
credence — nay,  the  absnrder  it  is,  the 
more  eagerly  is  it  paraded  as  a  tmth. 
We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  field  of 
investigation  limited — where  an  ex* 
press  limit  has  not  been  assigned  bj 
the  highest  authority — but  it  amazes 
ns  that  men  of  science  do  not  see  the 
mischief  which  their  credulity  causes. 
Some  scoundrelly  miscreant  professes 
to  have  a  familiar  spirit.  He  is  not 
sent  to  the  treadmill  as  a  cheat  and 
impostor,  as  he  ought  to  be,  bat  is 
visited  by  learned  doctors  and  grave 
inquirers,  whose  attention  makes  bis 
fortune.  The  public  are  told  that 
So-and-so,  an  eminent  philosopher, 
has  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  is 
greatly  puzzled  —  cannot,  in  fact, 
make  up  his  mind— rather  Inclines, 
than  otherwise,  to  believe  that  Adon- 
iram  Pumpkins  is  in  oommnnicatioii 
with  a  familiar  spirit — and  the  aente 
Adoniram  immediately  advertises  a 
seance^  at  five  shillings  a -bead, 
and  reaps  a  harvest  from  the  gnlls. 
Now,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  about  dairroyance^  bat  the  prac- 
tical test  remains  unsolved.  A  sen* 
tlcman  of  the  very  highest  distinc- 
tion in  the  scientific  worid  —  one 
whose  medical  reputation  is  more 
than  European,  and  who  adorns  the 
university  to  which  he  belongs — has 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  if  any 
clairvoyant  can  read  a  line  or  Shak* 
speare  which  he  has  written  ont  and 
deposited  in  a  sealed  box.  The  chal- 
lenge has  now  been  given  for  a  long 
time,  yet  the  attempt  never  has  been 
made.  Clairvoyants  have  described 
royal  relics  as  built  np  In  walls,  mmt 
wherty  and  have  even  fiiToared  ns  whh 
drawings  of  them,  bat  they  cannot 
produce  them.  Howerer,  we  oiglit 
not  to  be  in  a  harry.  It  woald  by  no 
means  amaie  as  if  the  specified  lelios 
came  to  light;  for  there  Is  sadi  a 
thing  as  indicating  a  treasnre,  *^by 
aid  of  the  spirits,**  after  the  manner  m 
DoaflterBwivel,aad  thendlsoovering  it. 
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Joe  Smith,  the  Mshomet  uf  the  Mor-  of  the    pbenomeoa  which    he    wil- 

raonitej,  was  a  profound  philosopher,  neased: — 

He  calcnlated,   not  ou  the  comiBon        ..  n  ^-^  „^^t  propoaed    thai  proof 

sense,  but  on  the  araazing  crednlity  of  fhoulj  be  affljrded  of  the  power  poMossed 

manliind,  and  actnally  soccoeded  in  hj  the  Bpirils  to  moTe  gubatanaes  ;  and 

founding  a  new  religion.     Lot  ua  do  the;  were  requested  to  ezomtas  il  upon 

jnsticeto  Joe.    IleVasnot  awbit  more  the  table.     Evarjone  drews  little  apart, 

absnrd  nor  profane  than  maiiy  edn-  in  snoh  a  maoner  that  noneof  theEiltere' 

cated  men  In  thia  country  who  ought  '««=  should  approach  it,  and,  oo  far  as 

to  know  better.     But  he  was  much  eouH   be  obflerrad,  tbia  eonditioa  was 

Cleverer ;  for  lie  dnpcd  others,  whUrt  ""'«'  ''"''"'^.''V;  ^'^f.^''^  ^  '  "w"'!l 

.1.        _.  .V      _J  ^        J  or  two,  the  talile,  iike   Birnain  Wood, 

they  are  the  egregious  dnpes,  .  ^        -^^  „^,^  .  ;^j  jf      ^lu^i.hmeut 

Surely  no  Simpler  test  than  that  we  ^^^^  aiB,,„^ii<^rl,  did  aot'equallhat  of 

have   alluded   to   can    be    proposed,  the  deluded  thsnc,  it  was  becmae  pctti- 

ConnCleSS   cfafrtw/nnM  profess  10   do  coala  are  redondant,  and  it  waa  impossible 

far  more  wonderful  things  every  day  not  to  r^el  how  fomplctol;  it  was  at  the 

—well,  let  tbeui  rend  the  line.     They  dieccetionoranriealOQelittlefoottosffiiK 

say  their  vision  peuelratea  over  sea  the  apirita  in  (lie  performance  of  tliia  mi- 

and  land — space  ia  nothing  to  them —  niBavro," 

they  can  bring  yon  news  from  the        "Move  the  tables,  indeed  I"  you 

antipodes  in  a  irice  ;  can  tell  yon  the  any ;   "  why,  a  spirit  might  as  well 

address  o£  a  letier  In  the  pocket  of  a  be  expected  to  draw  a  cork  I"    Our 

labourer  at  the  diggings.    Why  can-  dear  sir,  these  spirits  can  do  mora 

not  they  read  the  simpler  and  easier  wonderfnl  things  than  draw  corks — 

task  of  a  angle  line  in  a  box  at  home?  they  can  imbibe  with    conaiderabio 

Just  because  tiie  whole  tiling  ia  a  gusto.     Death  makes  no  difference  in 

tissue  of  onmilignted  hiimbng;  and  the  national  taste;  and  we  presume 

the  countenance  of  such  pretensions  an  American  spirit  would  still  indicate 

will  hereafter  lie  regarded  as  a  serious  its  preference  for  a  tnint-julep,  or  a 

stigma  npon  the  iniellectaal  character  brandy  cock-tail,  over  weaker  com- 

of  the  ag6.  pounds.    Yonr  German  ghost,  with 

But  we  must  return  to  Spicer  and  fine  Teutonic  iuflesibility,  eticka 
bis  spirits.  The  modm  operandi  is  steadily  to  its  beer.  What  think  you 
quite  simple.  The  party  assemble  ofthe  following  well-authenticated  in- 
round  a  table,  at  the  head  of  which  stance  ?  "  Kem  had  engaged  Hahn's 
sita  the  medium,  priest  or  priestess  as  servant — a  man  of  about  forty  years 
the  case  may  1)1".  There  is  no  kind  of  of  age,  and  of  entire  singleness  of 
invocation  used.  The  spirits  enter  character — to  stay  with  him.  One 
the  room  invisibly  of  their  oivn  ac-  night,  as  Kem  lay  in  his  bed,  and 
cord,  inafree-siid-easy  way,  and  each  this  man  was  standing  near  the  glass 
announces  his  arrival  by  a  rap.  Then  door  in  conversation  with  him,  to  his 
the  alphabet  is  produced ;  but  as  ntler  amazement,  he  beheld  a  jng 
the  process  of  calling  out  the  letters  is  of  beer,  whicfa  stood  on  a  table  in  the 
rather  tedious,  a  child's  alphabet'box  room,  at  some  distance  from  bim, 
is  employed,  Jind  a  pencil  is  moved  slowly  lifted  to  a  height  of  about 
along  the  literal  line.  When  it  three  feet,  and  the  contents  poured 
touches  the  proper  letter  there  is  an-  into  a  glass  that  was  standing  there 
other  rap,  and  the  answer  to  any  pro-  also,  nntil  the  latter  was  half  fall. 
posed  query  is  thus  spelled  out.  The  jug  was  then   gently  replaced, 

This  is  a  very  dreary  kind  of  exhi-  and  the  glass  lifted  and  emptied  as 

bitioD,  and  was  evidently  felt  to  be  by  some  one  drinking,  whilst  John, 

such  even  by  the  enthusiastic  Spicer ;  the  servant,  exclaimed    in   terrified 

but  it  is  a  little  enlivened  by  gym-  surprise,  'Lord — it  swallows  I'     The 

nasties.    If  spiritual    knuckles    can  glass  was  quietly  replaced,  and  not  ft 

produce  sound,  why  ahonld  not  apiri-  drop  of  beer  was  to  be  found  on  the 

tual   muscles    induce  motion  ?      The  floor!" 

one  is  as  rea^^onablo  as  the  other;         Who  need  marvel  after  this  at  the 

and  accordingly  it  is  common  to  re-  mysterious  manner  in  which  lea  and 

quest  the  spirits  to  move  the  table,  sugar  sometimes  disappear,  and  tba 

The  following  is  Mr  Spicer's  account  mirific  diministuueot  of  the  contenia 
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of  the  brandy  bottle?  How  many 
excellent  and  blameless  servants  must 
have  been  discharged,  with  their  cha- 
racters slightly  tainted,  on  account  of 
the  appetite  of  the  spirits!  Yet, 
after  all,  this  Gorman  was  not  an  ex- 
orbitantly thirsty  soul — he  seems  to 
have  been  contented  with  a  modest 
quencher.  A  Highland  ghost,  now, 
would  have  made  wild  work  with 
the  aqua  vita'j  and  the  departed  of 
Glasgow  must  surely  be  chargeable 
with  some  share  of  that  frightful  con- 
sumption of  alcohol,  which  has  made 
our  western  capital  so  notorious. 

"But  the  tables  were  moved?" 
Tes,  and  the  beer  vanished  ;  and,  for 
a  charge  of  a  couple  of  shillings,  M. 
Kobin  will  show  yon  fifty  feats  more 
marvellous  and  inexplicable.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  what  has  occurred. 
The  house  of  the  Ilcv.  Dr  Eliakim 
Phelps  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
whole  regiment  of  spirits,  who  had 
a  decided  turn  for  the  fine  arts. 
"  The  furuituro  of  the  lower  rooms  lay 
scattered  in  the  utmost  confusion  in 
eveiy  direction.  After  hastily  re- 
storing some  kind  of  order,  the  family 
proceeded  to  the  upper  rooms,  in  hopes 
of  discovering  some  clue  to  the  au- 
thors of  these  strange  doings.  A 
most  extraonlinary  scene  presented 
itself!  A  number  of  figures — pro- 
bably eight  or  ten— constructed  with 
great  skill  by  means  of  various  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  and  bed- room  fur- 
niture, were  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  in  a  kneeling  attitude, 
each  having  before  it  an  open 
Bible!  After  exhausting  their  won- 
der and  conjectures,  excited  by  this 
extraordinary  spectacle,  the  family 
closed  up  the  pliantom-chamber,  as 
it  was  thenceforth  called,  leaving 
the  dumb  kneeling  circle  as  they 
were  found;  and  the  doctor  himself 
took  possession  of  the  key.  In  spite 
of  this  precaution,  however,  some 
strange  addition  was  daily  made  to 
the  phantom  group,  without  a  possi- 
bility of  tracing  the  hand  at  work 
upon  it."  When  Phelps,  junior,  a  boy 
about  eleven,  was  preparing  to  go  to 
church,  his  boots  and  cap  were  sud- 
denly missing!  That  is  not  altogether 
an  unexampled  phenomenon.  How- 
ever, some  one  was  barbarous  enough 
to  drag  forth  another  pair  of  Bluchers 
and  a  caubeen ;  and  these  also  mira* 


cnloosly  vanished.  They  were  only 
discovered  "after  a  long  aeircb** — 
not,  we  presume,  until  the  doctor  htd 
reached  the  peroration  of  Ida  aermon. 
It  is  odd  that  the  spirits  who  thus 
practically  protested  against  the  doc- 
tor's oratory,  should  have  selected 
his  house  as  the  theatre  of  their  ma- 
licious, and  we  must  say,  nQmeaning 
pranks.  For  seven  long  months,  peace 
was  a  stranger  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
Phelpses.  The  fumitare  became  lo- 
comotive, and  walked  about  of  Its 
own  accord,  just  as  if  the  chairs  and 
tables  had  been  studying  Washington 
Irving's  tale  of  the  Bold  ^Dragoon. 
There  was  an  awful  smashing  of  glass. 
"I  have  seen,"  writes  the  vexed- 
at-heart  Eliakim,  "  objects,  snch  as 
brushes,  tumblers,  candlesticks,  snnf- 
fers,  &c.,  which,  but  a  few  moments 
before,  I  knew  to  be  at  rest^  fly 
against  the  glass  and  dash  it  to  pieces, 
when  it  was  utterly  impossible,  trom 
the  direction  in  which  they  moyed* 
that  any  visible  power  conld  haye 
caused  their  motion."  Bat  for  the 
production  of  the  Bibles,  we  should 
say  that  this  was  a  case  for  exordsm 
and  holy  water.  But  can  anything 
be  more  preposterous  than  this  ?  The 
laws  of  nature  are  suspended,  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  retnm  —  all  for 
what?  To  rattle  Dr  Phelps's  fhmi- 
tnre  about,  and  to  pitch  the  snuflfers 
through  his  windows  I  There  is  usu- 
ally some  kind  of  poise  between  cause 
and  effect.  We  can  understand  how, 
in  the  words  of  Horatio — 

"  A  little  ere  the  mightieBt  Juliuj  fell. 

The  graves  stood  tcnantless,  and  the  sheeted 

dead 
Did  rqueak  aiid  gibber  in  the  Roman  itreets,*^ 

— for  natural  portents  are  not  unap- 
propriate  to  theviolentdeathof  aheio. 
But  were  the  gates  of  Tartarus  opened, 
that  the  windows  of  Phelps  miffht  be 
broken  ?  A  more  baimly  set  of  hob- 
goblins than  clustered  round  the  Re> 
verend  Eliakim  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
they  might,  without  much  trouble, 
have  been  decoyed  into  the  interior 
of  an  emptied  sugar-barrel. 

After  all,  Beelzebub  is  but  a  poor 
imitator.  He  was  but  trying,  beneath 
the  roof-tree  of  Dr  Phelps,  to  repro- 
duce phenomena  which  were  played 
off  at  Woodstock,  upon  the  occasion 
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of  the  Tisit  of  the  ParllameDtary  Com-  whoa  he  perceived  another  iniiBible  hand 

missionera    in   1649,   with   joflDitelf  had  hold  of  it  too,  and  pulled  nith  him 

greater  effect.      Had  the  ghost  of  far  i*.  »=<!  »' '""  prerailing,  atmclt  him 

Fnnny  Joe  Coliins,  the  contriver  of  bo  »iolently  on  the_head  with  ihe  pommel, 

the  Woodfltflck  phantaflmagoria,  been  ""''  ^^  *■*"  ^""^  ^'"  ^^'^  "'">  i""'  ''I""-" 

amongst  the  number  of  the  PhclpsJan  Sow,  we  call  that  a  respectable 

vJsitaBts,  he  wocld  have  made  every  style  of  apparition— place,  time,  and 

—  'i  the  neighhoHrbood  roar,  like  motive  being  a!!  in  pevfect  keepiog ; 

Contrast  the  and  the  design  and  execation  alike 


Trincnlo,  with  ter 


pointless  idiocy  of  the  American  de- 
monstrations, with  the  fine,  bold,  maa- 
teriy  performances  of  Collins. 

"  Octciier  30. — Something  w»lked  iato 
the'ebunbeT,  tniding  like  a  hear;  it 
walked  many  timeg  about,  thin  threw 
the  wnrmiag-paD  violently  upon  the  floor, 
aad  so  braiwd  it  that  it  waa  spoiled. 
Vast  quiDlities  of  glasa  were  now  thrown 
about  the  room,  and  raat  numbers  orgteat 
Etooes  and  horsea'  bones  were  thiowa  ia. 
Theee  were  all  focnd  in  the  morning,  and 
the  Soots,  beds,  aud  nalle  were  ail  much 
damaged  bj  the  violence  they  were 
thrown  in. 

"  jVorraiirt"  1. — Cindlea  were  placed  in 
all  parts  of  the  room,  nid  a  great  Are 
made.  At  midaight,  the  candles  all  yet 
bumlog,  a  noiee  like  the  burst  of  a  can- 
non was  heard  in  the  room,  und  tho 
burning  billets  were  toa^ed  all  over  tho 
room  and  aboat  the  beds  ;  and  hud  Dot 
their  honours  calltd  in  Giles  nnd  his  fel- 
lows, the  house  hB4  assuredly  been  burnt. 
An  hour  after  the  candles  went  out,  as 
usual,  tho  clack  of  many  cannons  was 
heard,  and  many  jiailfuls  of  green  stink- 
ing water  were  thrown  on  their  honours 
in  bed  ;  great  stouea  were  also  thrown  in 
ns  before,  the  hed-rurtaioa  and  bedsteads 
torn  and  broken ;  the  windows  were  now 
all  really  broken,  nnd  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood alarmed  with  the  noises  ;  nay, 
tho  very  rabbi t-stf  ale rs  that  were  abroad 
thlt  night  in  the  warren,  were  so  fright- 
ened at  the  dismal  thouderjug,  that  they 
fled  For  fear  and  left  their  ferrets  behiad 

"  One  of  their  honours  Ibis  night  spoke, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  asiked  what  it 
was,  and  why  it  ilislurbed  them  so  1  No 
answer  was  given  to  thia  ;  but  the  noise 
ceased  for  a  whilo,  when  the  spirit 


creditable  to  the  artist.  Had  Joe 
Collins  kept  his  own  coDnci!,  the 
Woodstock  case  wonld  have  been  tha 
Iliad  of  the  spiritual  manifestations, 
for  there  ia  a  pith  and  purpose  about 
it  which  makes  ns  scorn  the  drivelling 
of  the  Yankee  ghosts.  But  he  was 
too  much  tickled  with  the  delight  of 
the  Joke  to  conceal  his  agency ;  nnd 
consequently  he  is  not  quoted  by  tho 
historians  of  tho  invisible  world. 

From  Phelps  we  pass  to  Judge  Ed- 
monds.  Thia  dignitary,  it  seems,  was 
formeriy  an  nnbeliever,  bnt  had  gra- 
dually altered  his  views.    The  follow- 
ing is  an  account  of  what  occurred  at    ! 
a  spiritual  meeting  at  the  house  of  a    ' 
Mr  Partridge.    In  the  list  of  those    | 
said  to  have  been  present,  we  find 
"  Mrs  Fox  and  her  danghters." 

"  BappingB  were  beard,  and  a  eommu-  i 
nication  from  tha  '  spirits*  requested  tha  I 
company  to  play  upon  a  piano  in  the  room-  ' 
This  was  done,  the  rapa  hentiDg  accurste  . 
time  to  the  roeoaare,  Mr  Gordouj  who  | 
ms  a  mediani,  was  thrown  into  a  mag-  ' 
netic  sleep,  during  which  he  gare  ntler- 
■nce  to  some  remarks  directed  agilnattbo  | 
too  ready  yielding  to  sister  superstitioai  ' 
with  tlioBC  which,  in  past  ages,  obstnicteil  j 
the  advanee  of  gospel  light,"— (we  omit 
Ihe  remainder  of  the  sentence  as  hlosphe- 

"  While   thia  was  proceeding,  sounds    ' 
were  occBsionally  heard  on  the  door  and 
sides  of  the  aputtmeat  aloof  from  any  per- 
son, OS  loud  ae  could  be  produced  by  a    : 
violent 'poundiug'withaiaan'iflat.   Tiie    I 
table  at  which  Mr  Pttrtridge  was  employ- 
ed  in   taking   nolea,  was  Ecvera!  times    , 

...^, „  ...^  .p.,..™ moved  from  its  place ;  and  a  chair,  whioh 

they  nil  ngreed,  brought     stood  ontside  of  tho  cirole,  and  several    | 


with  it  seven  devil.' 
One  of  the  servants  now  lighted  a  large 
candle,  and  set  it  in  the  doorway  between 
the  two  chambers,  to  see  what  passed; 
and  as  he  watchvd  it,  ho  plainly  saw  a 
hoof  striking  the  candle  and  candlestick 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  after- 
wards making  three  scrapes  over  the  snuff 
oflhe  candle,  to  scrape  it  out  Upon  this, 
the  same  pereon  was  m  bold  aa  to  draw  a 
sword  ;  but  he  had  searee  got  it  oat, 


from  any  one  present,  was 
moved  op  to  the  circle,  and  back  again, 
placed  on  its  eide,  &c.  These,  however, 
were  the  osnal  pheoomaua,  and  of  such 
rrcqDcnt  oconrrencB  that  they  eieited  hot 
little  interest." 

We  panso  to  make  a  moral  reflec-    , 
tlon.   You  see,  dear  reader,  how  com- 
mon everything  becomes  by  nse.   W» 
warrant  now,  that  if,  on  walking  into 
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your  drawing-room,  you  were  to  find 
the  chairs  chasing  one  another,  the 
tables  staggering  as  if  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxication,  and  the  sofas 
frantically  curvetting,  you  would  feel 
not  a  little  amazed.  These  things, 
however,  tho  philosophic  American 
treats  with  intense  disdain ;  and,  we 
doubt  not,  gives  the  footstool  an  ad- 
monitory kick,  as  it  playfully  attempts 
to  jump  into  the  coal-scuttle.  But  to 
resume  our  quotation — 

**  In  the  preMnt  case  they  proved  to  be 
but  the  prologue  to  demonstntions  of  a 
moat  astounding  character,  and  such  an, 
I  am  fully  aware,  will  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  fluith  of  the  uninitiated  in  the  reracity 
of  those  upon  whose  concurrent  testimony 
these  facts  were  subsequently  made  public. 

"  At  the  stage  of  the  proceedings  last 
alluded  to,  it  was  proi>osed  by  tome  one  to 
darken  the  room,  in  order  to  try  whether 
the  lights  and  sparkles,  known  frequently 
to  accompany  the  manifestations  in  for- 
mer instances,  would  be  perceptible.  It 
was  accordingly  dune,  and  the  lights 
were  observed,  at  different  times  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  room— sometimes 
resembling  phosphorescent  flames,  some- 
times forming  luminous  clouds  nioTing 
about,  sometimes  like  glistening  stars, 
crystals,  or  diamonds.  Physical  demon- 
strations increased  in  variety  and  furce, 
and  continued  for  three  hours,  'during 
which,'  says  Mr  Partridge,  'the  judtje 
fceuitd  to  be  in  tk*:  pottcuium  of  tki  tf/iriU.* 
Many  things  occurred  to  him  which  be 
mentioned  that  he  alone  could  be  con- 
scious of ;  though  we  could  perceive  that 
something  extraordinary  was  going  on 
with  and  around  him.  Many  things,  how- 
ever, also  occurred,  which  all  could  wit- 
ness. 

"  The  card-table  befui-e  mentioned  be- 
gan to  move  with  violent  furce  from  one 
side  of  our  circle  (which  was  large)  to 
the  other,  rocking,  and  rising  up  and  com- 
ing down;  and  finally,  the  leaf  was  shut 
np,  the  cover  turned  round  to  its  place, 
the  table  was  gently  turned  ufraide  down, 
and  laid  at  our  feet.  In  this  situation, 
myself  and  ethers  took  hold  of  it,  and 
atctrtaimd  itf  fHrntwrn ;  and,  after  a  short 
interval,  it  was  turned  up,  the  leaf  opened, 
and  the  table  placed  as  before.  A  diair, 
which  stood  out!*ide  of  our  circle,  and 
several  feet  from  any  one,  was  snddenly 
moved  up  to  the  circle  and  back,  rocked, 
and  finally,  with  great  rapidity,  conveyed 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
winding  its  way  among  the  people  who 
sat  there  without  touching  them,  and  yet 
at  times  pas>ing  with  fearful  rapidity 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  our  persons.  .  .  . 


A  pocket-handkerchief  was  taken  Arom 
the  judge's  pocket,  and  tied  into  manr 
knots  and  put  back  again  ;  a  table-brush 
was  taken  from  the  shelf,  and  pat  into  the 
hands  of  several  persons  saccessivelyy  and 
taken  out  again,  and  their  hair  brushed 
with  it "  !  I ! 


O  Partridge,  Partridge  I— for  we 
are  led  to  understand  that  the  fore* 
going  is  yonr  account,  not  that  of 
Henry  Spicer,  Esq.— what  manner  of 
man  thou  art,  or  what  is  thy  calling, 
we  know  not,  and  we  never  may  know, 
but  this  we  wiU  say  for  thee,  that 
thou  art  a  consummate  master  of 
bathos  I  Why  wert  thou  not  content 
with  the  crystals,  and  diamonds,  and 
phosphorescence  and  comscations  ? 
These  might  have  won  the  hearts  of 
young  believers ;  but  who  can  figure 
Ariel  tying  knots  upon  the  handker- 
chief, or  what  stomach  revolts  not  at 
the  apparition  of  that  beastly  bmah  ? 

We  shall,  however,  be  told  not  to 
scoiT,  but  to  reason ;  and  there  are  one 
or  two  points  in  the  preceding  nam- 
tive  which  we  think  it  right  to  notice. 
We  assume  this  to  be,  in  substance, 
the  narrative  of  Mr  Partridge,  who 
was  present,  and  that  he  remains  un- 
contradicted by  any  others  who  were 
there.  So  be  it.  That  is  a  broad  as- 
sumption, but  wc  do  not  wish  to  stand 
upon  trifles.  In  the  first  place,  after 
a  preliminary  rapping,  such  as  con- 
stantly occurred  when  Miss  Catherine 
Fox  was  present,  music  was  demanded 
by  the  spirits.  That  may  be  a  pecu- 
liar and  favourite  taste  of  thein,  for 
anything  we  know  to  the  contrary ; 
it  is  enough  for  ns  that  natural  Bonnds 
were  required,  to  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  the  non-natural.  In  this  we 
obMr\'e  a  strong  family  likeness  to 
legerdemain  exhibitions,  which  sel- 
dom go  on  smoothly  unlets  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  is  distracted. 
Next,  Mr  Gordon,  a  me^fiwR,  drops 
into  a  magnetic  sleep,  and  makes  me 
of  expressions  from  which,  we  sio- 
cerely  hope,  his  wakins  sense  would 
revolt.  An  inspired  chidr  Jnmps  about 
without  any  obvlons  reason,  but  no 
one  pays  attention  to  It ;  and  the  next 
notable  occurrence  is,  that  '*  some 
one*'  proposes  to  darken  the  room. 
We  should  like  to  know  who  made 
that  proposition  ?  If  it  was  Blr  Part- 
ridge,  it  is  deeply  to  be  rmetted  that 
his  modeetyhsis  kept  him  m  the  bickp 
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gronuil:  it  is  always  well,  in  matters  surreDdcredyoarnoIhermauIoil;  : 
like  thiSv  lo  bfl  apeciflc.  The  room  yon  miglit  be  greeted  with  a  spirilna!  j 
was  darkened  accordingly,  "  lo  try  gnffaw,  and  a  general  rapping,  indica- 
wbother  the  lights  or  sparkles  "  would  tivo  of  the  delight  which  the  gliosta  ' 
appear.  And  it  seema  that  they  received  from  your  hurt  npon  the  ot 
did  appear.  Bat  to  ichomf  Ilie  coctyi/Ls.  Bat,  dowse  the  glim,  luid 
gifted  narrator  does  not  tell  ns  vho  tlicre  is  the  very  devil  to  pay.  Tablea 
observed  tlie  lights.  Is  he  recounting  are  tarned  upside  down,  tJte  room  being 
his  own  Impression,  or  that  of  the  so  dark  that  Uitir  position  can  otiiy  be 
whole  compBjiy?  On  a  iate  grand  ascrrlained  by  touch.  An  ann-cliiur 
occasioD,  about  which  there  conld  be  conceives  that  it  is  a  steam-engine, 
uo  dispnte— the  eclipse  of  the  sun—  and  wbiaks  reckleasly  by.  We  re- 
oar  scientilic  men  were  not  at  one  member.  Id  days  long  past,  having 
about  the  colour  and  shape  of  certain  played  at  bliud-man's-bnl)'  In  a  dark- 
rays  or  Barnes  which  were  thought  to  ened  room,  and  we  at  once  recognise 
issne  from  the  verge  of  the  solar  di«c,  the  truth  of  the  American  phenomena. 
towards  the  moment  of  obscuration.  How  the  farnitnre  did  nse  to  go 
The  spiriiual  phenomena,  being  mora  abont  I  Too  ihonght  you  were  catch- 
recondite,  and  certainly  less  generally  ing  a  nymph,  and  a  screen  came  slap 
nndoratood  tbRii  those  which  are  in  yonr  face,  elid ting  diamonds  and 
pnrely  niilural,  require  more  exBCti-  coruscations  more  brilliant  tlian  any 
tude  in  llio  telling,  ll'i^o  saw  those  which  Rundell  aud  Bridge  conld  ex- 
crystab,  diamonds,  phosphorescence,  liibit.  An  ancestral  chair  by  the  Bre- 
ttc?  Was  it  Partridge  only— or  did  place  became,  on  these  occasions,  a 
the  Foxes  likewise  see  them — or  were  perfect  demon.  It  would  have  been 
they  visible  to  the  rest  of  the  com-  easier  to  stand  the  shock  of  Cu^nr.de- 
pany?  On  these  ver?  ossential  points  Lion,  than  the  lUt  of  that  venerable 
we  are  left  utterly  in  the  dark — as  mahogany.  Bat  (hen  we  nere  not 
utterly  as  Jndge  Edmonds,  who,  with  magicians.  Granting  that  we  occa- 
a  halo  of  glory  aroand  him,  "  seemed  sionaliy  canght  a  spirit,  a  very  si 
tobe  in  tliepossession  of  the  spirits!"  xhridc  was  elicited,  and  the  "  , 
As  Mr  Partridge  cannot  tell  ns  what  pings  "  were  decidedly  few.  In  sober 
occurred  lo  the  judge,  we  shall  not  bo  eaniealnoas,  we  beg  to  observe  thai 
inquisitive  to  know.  Many  things  this  "  manifestation "  is  by  far  the 
may  have  occurred  to  him.  Had  we  most  suspicions  of  any  which  has  yet 
been  in  tiis  i>liice,  it  wonid  have  oc-  been  cited ;  and  ihiit^though  digni- 
curred  to  iia  ilint  a  slight  .^tipper,  not  tied  by  the  presence  of  a  judge,  "  in 
unaccompiiiiii-'d  by  some  mildiydiluted  the  possession  of  the  spirits  "—wa 
spirits,  might  be  salubrious  afiersnch  cannot  by  any  means  accept  it  as 
a  sSance;  though,  with  a  modesty  conclusive  of  the  ghostly  power.  W» 
eqna]  to  hh,  we  shonld  have  abstained  make  no  impntation  against  any  on^ 
from  hinting  our  desire.  No  doabt  Mr  Partridge  is  as  ranch  a  shade  lo 
"  something  extraordinary  was  going  us  as  the  spirit  who,  ho  presnmes,  itr 
on  with  and  aroand  him."  Gentle-  pelled  his  arm-chair.  Fleshly  or  di 
men's  handkerchiefs  do  not  usually  embodied,  they  may  be  excellent  fel- 
emerge  from  their  pockets  from  an  lows  both  ;  but  onr  belief  in  them  in 
innate  desire  of  being  tied  into  knots;  just  the  same  which  we  repose  in  the 
and  snrely  it  would  be  a  great  satis-  shade  of  Katterfelto. 
faction  for  the  judge  to  know  what  It  is.  however,  no  joke  to  be  " 
spirit  took  that  Liberty  with  hb  mov-  the  possession  of  the  spirits,"  for  they 
ables.  are  apt  to  play  strange  pranks  witli 
However,  the  room  being  darkened,  those  who  surrender  themselves  to 
the  furniture  began  to  race  al>ont  at  a  their  power.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  b« 
f  peed  or  "  fearfnl  rapidity"  which  no  whisked  up  to  the  roof,  and  suspended 
article  seems  to  haveattained  when  the  from  it  like  a  gigantic  spider,  after  the 
candles  were  lighted.  It  was  all  the  manner  of  Hervio  Nano,  the  original 
difference  between  a  mild  sidling  and  Gnome-fiy.  Nevertheless,  an  ej-ewit- 
the  fanaticism  ofa  Highland  reel.  In  ness  has  stated  that  Mr  Daniel  D. 
tiie  day-time  your  chair  might  deceive  Hume,  a  medium,  wae  placed  in  thi» 
yon,  jerking  back  aa  yon  confidingly  singular  position. 
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**  Suddenly,  and  without  any  expecta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  company,  the  mc- 
diunif  Mr  Hame,ira«  t<d<n  up  tn  the  air/ 
I  had  hold  of  his  hand  at  the  time,  and  I 
felt  of  his  feet ;  they  were  lifted  a  foot 
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which  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  is 
electricity,  whether  it  emanates  from 
animated  or  inanimate  objects;  and 
no  man,  we  think,  is  entitled  to  deny 


from  the  floor  !  He  palpitated  from  head  ^^^  gcDuineness  of  alleged  phenomena, 

to  foot  with  the  contending  emotions  of  onaccountoftheirsin^larity  or  Start- 

joy  and  fear  which  choked  his  utterance.  Y'   "*'*^**"*"'  *  r*      .?*u««  i««  k^  o* 

Again  and  again  he  was  taken  from  the  !*««  nature,  SO  long  as  they  can  be  at- 


floor,  and  the  third  time  he  was  carried 
to  the  lofty  ceiling  of  the  apartment,  with 
which  his  hands  and  head  came  in  gentle 
contact.  1  felt  the  distance  from  the  soles 
of  his  hoots  to  the  floor,  and  it  was  nearly 
three  feet.  Others  touched  his  feet  to 
satisfy  thcmsclrcs." 

We  confess  that  wo  would  have 
given  a  trifle  to  have  seen  the  palpi- 
tating medium  sprawling  in  the  air  I 
We  presume  this  settles  the  question 
about  the  suspension  of  Mahomet's 
coffin ;  for  no  staunch  Mussulman 
ghost  would  grudge  the  labour  of  up- 
holding it.  The  experiment,  however, 
has  been  attempted  before.  Manlius, 
the  friend  of  Melancthon,  tells  us  in 
his  Collectanea — "  I  was  acquainted 


tributed  to  a  natural  source.  Thu^, 
if  it  were  alleged  that,  through  the 
operation  of  magnetism,  luminous 
points  or  sparkles  were  made  to  an- 
pear  in  a  darkened  room,  we  should 
not  be  justified  in  sneering  at  the 
statement,  simply  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  our  own  experience.  Nay, 
we  shall  go  even  further.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, though  certainly  improbable, 
that  an  object,  such  as  a  table,  may 
be  so  impregnated  and  surcharged 
with  electricity,  as  to  be  moved, 
without  visible  power,  from  its  place. 
But  to  tell  us  that  handkerchiefs  can 
spontaneously  tie  themselves  into 
knots,  and  hair-brushes  rush  of  their 
own  accord  to  people's  heads,  is  a 


with  a  certain  person,  called  Faust  of    direct  insult  to  the  understanding,  and 


Kundling,  a  small  town  in  Wirtem- 
berg.  He  was  a  Cracovian  Schoias- 
ticus,  and  read  lectures  on  magic  in 
the  university  there,  lie  was  a  great 
rambler,  and  possessed  many  secrets. 
At  Venice,  wishing  to  amuse  the  po- 
pulace, he  boasted  that  he  would  liy 
up  to  heaven.  Tfir  dtril  accordhujly 
wafted  him  up  n  certain  heitjhty  but 
dashed  him  down  again  in  such  a 
plight  that  he  lay  half  dead  on  the 
ground.*'  We  insert  this  extract  from 
the  writings  of  a  very  learned  man, 
by  way  of  warning  to  the  American 
experimentalists.  Johanna  Southcote, 
if  we  mistake  not,  expected  to  be 
^^  taken  up  ; "  and  her  Scottish  imi- 
tator, Luckle  Buchan.  actually  stood 
tiptoe  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  Dumfries- 
shire, vainly  soliciting  a  soar.  Daniel 
has  transcended  Johanna— Hume  has 
risen  beyond  Buchan. 


is  indeed  admitted  to  be  so  by  the 
illuminati.  They  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  spirits ;  and  not  hypothe- 
tically  to  account  for  some  wonderful 
phenomenon,  but  durectly,  from  posi- 
tive revelations  vouchsafed  to  them- 
selves. Now  with  this,  science  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do.  They  are  assert- 
ing, not  natural,  bnt  supernatural 
agencies ;  and  these  we  utterly  deny. 
I^t  it  be  observed  that  we  do  not  ex- 
press a  disbelief  in  reported  resnlts, 
solely  because  the  spiritualists  chooae 
to  refer  them  to  pretematoral  caosei. 
It  is  possible  that  a  table  might  move, 
or  lighu  be  exhibited,  without  spiri- 
tual intervention ;  but  these  men  have 
cut  the  ground  from  beneath  their  own 
feet.  They  do  not  argne  that  these  phe- 
nomena may  have  been  prodnoed  by 
spiritual  intervention,  but  they  de- 
clare that  they  were  so  prodnced ;  and. 


But  is  it  not  possible  that  some  of    with   singular  audacity,  they  hayo 
these  phenomena  may  be  attributable    undertidLen  to  prove  that  poaitlon 


to  natural  agencies,  such  as  magnet- 
ism, electricity,  «.^c.,  though  their  ope- 
ration is  not  yet  nnderstuod  ?  That 
is  a  very  fair  question  ;  and  we,  who 
detest  dogmatism  almost  as  thoroughly 
as  deception,  have  no  objection  to 
answer  it.  Our  experience  of  the 
past  warrants  us  in  concluding  that 
there  are  many  natural  agencies  with 


The  reader,  who  has  hitherto  been 
introduced  to  ^'  rai)ping8,**  locomotive 
furniture,  self-acting  hair  -  bnuhes, 
and  tortuons  handkorchiefis,  mnat  now 
preparehimself  for  something  stronger. 
We  recommend  him  to  take  acaolkerv 
by  way  of  fortifying  himself  for  tbe 
revelation. 
The  Spibits  cam  makb  tbbm- 


SELVES  viaiBLE  I  Tea— indeed  they 
can;  and,  Tvbat  is  mor«,  tbej  can 
sign  tbeir  namea.  Here  is  the  state- 
ment aa  to  tbe  latter  fact  :— 

"At  one  of  i  series  ot  roeotings  (here- 
after mora  particularlj  deecribBd),  o»a- 
TGDed  for  the  [nirpoee  of  '  spiritual  inter- 
courae,'  at  the  reaidBnio  of  Mr  Chariea 
Paittidge,  Now  York,  the  subjcol  of 
KosButh'a  '  miasian '  itsj  referred  to,  a.ad 
(whether  from  a  desire  to  know  how  far 
'material  aid'  might  be  sifatj  recorded, 
or  from  idle  curiosity  as  to  the  missing 
crown  of  Huugir;)  pressed  somewhat 
eagerly  upon  the  notice  of  the  spiritB, 
Tbe  latter,  however,  out  all  questions 
short,  bj  adilreesing  the  vuJium,  Mr 
Edward  P.  Fowler,  thus— 

"'Edward,  place  i  paper  on  jour 
tahle,  and  we  will  write  a  sentiment  upon 
this  matter,  and  subscribe  it  with  our 
names.     You  will  tlicu  sign  it  ohto.' 

"  The  result  reported  was  as  follows  i^ 

"  In  aooordance  with  tbe  ahove  direc- 
lions,  Edward  placed  a  paper  on  his  table, 
iu  bia  sleeping-room,  whioh  was  duly 
written  upon  in  the  oourao  ot  the  night, 
and  ngned  try  f(rrly-lhra  tpiriti.  It  was 
subsequentlT  EigneU  bj  tbe  members  of 
the  circle;  bat,  owing  to  the  omission  of 
the  historf,  nud  the  irregular  mode  of 
affixing  the  Eignatures  of  the  members, 
the  spiritB  made  the  following  eommnni- 
calioii  at  the  sufceeding  regular  meet- 
ing— '  Bum  lliat,  md  we  will  write  upon 
another.' 

"  Accordingly,  the  Grst  paper  was  de> 
Elroyed,  and  a  parchment  was  procured, 
and  placed  on  Edward's  table,  on  hia  re- 
tiring for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of 
ilie  33d  of  December,  when  the  medinm 
rose,  he  found  the  aenliment, '  Peace,  bat 
not  without  freedom,'  and  the  signatares 
inscribed  on  the  parchment. 

"  At  the  meetiiig  of  the  circle  held  on 
the  25th  of  December,  Dr  Hall  nfiked  tbe 
Epirits  whether  each  spirit  executed  his 
or  her  own  name,  u  they  occurred  on  tbe 
parchment,  when  the  spirits  answered 
emphatically — '  Yes  ! ' " 

Webope  that  docnmcnt  will  be  pre- 
served with  aa  much  care  as  the  origi- 
nal Declaration  of  Independence,  It 
ought  to  be ;  for  who  do  joa  think 
signed  it  among  oihcra  7  Why— Bkn- 
jAMiH  Franklin!  Don't  be  snr- 
prised_,  dear  rcadcr—we  abalL  get  to 
Washington  by  ant!  by.  Edward 
B.  Fowler,  it  would  appear,  la  a  re- 
markably gifted  seer— c|uito  a  Joe 
Smith  in  his  way— and  Franklin,  or 
rather  tbe  spirit  of  that  illastrions 
man,  reqaesicd  him  to  get  a  book,  and 
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note  down  very  particidarlv  his 
periences.  Cbarlea  Partridge,  wno 
was  present,  inspired  by  a  natural 
jealousy  of  the  preference  shown  to 
the  Fowler,  inquired— rathe i-  imperli- 
neotly,  aswe  tbink— whcther.if  behad 
been  in  the  room,  he  could  have  seen 
wbat  Edward  saw?  The  reader  mnst 
underslaod  that,  by  this  time,  the 
spirits  bad  TOncbsafcd  to  appear  as 
carnalities  to  Fowler.  Franklin's  re- 
ply conveys  a  dignified  and  proper 
rebuke.  "  Your  sphere  wonid  not 
have  permitted  as  to  preaent  oni-aelvea 
even  to  Edward."  The  Partridge  was 
cauglit  in  bis  own  snare — a  victim  to 
tbe  Fowler.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  had  mentioned 
the  apparition  of  a  queer  little  man 
in  his  room  on  a  previous  evening, 
and  another  of  the  party  requested  to 
know  what  name  he  bore  in  the  flesh. 
Franklin  courteously  replied,  "The 
small  man  was  Hahnemann."  We 
wonder  whether  any  deceased  allo- 
pathiat  is  permitted  to  walk. 

No;  we  protest  that  it  is  no  hoax 
of  ours.  Spicer  may  be  tioasing  ns, 
for,  as  wc  said  before,  bo  is  a  fnnoy 
and  facetious  follow,  but  we  qnote  ac-  ■ 
cnrately  from  his  volurao.  Now  then, 
patting  aside  the  appearances,  which 
are  simply  harmless,  especially  as  they 
are  confined  to  Fuwicr,  let  ns  aerionaly 
consider  the  inconveniences  of  post- 
morlem  signntnre.  We  never  heai'd  of 
such  a  thing  before,  except  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Robert  Redgaontlet,  and  hia 
receipt  wont  hissing  like  a  sqnib  up 
tbe  chimney.  Another  judge,  of  the 
name  of  Gray,  is  stated  to  liave  signed 
a  docameot  expre^ive  of  hi?  belief  ia 
the  gcnaineness  of  tbe  spiritual  sab-J 
Bcriptions.  In  that  ease,  we  congra-  ' 
tnlatc  the  forgers  of  New  York,  Oii& 
thing  is  quite  evident,  that  they  may.' 
now  counterfeit  with  impunity  tl^^*; 
handwriting  of  any  deceased  party. 
For  some  years  to  come,  it  is  impro- 
bable that  spirits  will  be  admitted  t^j 
tbe  witness-box  or  required  to  taint] 
an  oath  ;  and,  supposing  it  to  be  esCo- 
blisbed  that  spirits  can  write,  it  It' 
difGcnIt  to  ima^ne  how  a.  defence, 
resting  on  the  authenticity  of  the  sig." 
nature,  could  bo  repelled.  Suppoi 
man  dies  in  the  act  of  executing  a  i 
and  five  minutes  afterwards,  bis  spi 
"rap3"for  two  witnesses,  and  sig 
the  deed  in  their  presence,  will  it 
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good  ID  law  ?  Why  not  ?  There  is  the 
signature,  and  nobody  else  made  it ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  maintain  that 
the  spirit  could  not  remedy  the  in- 
firmity of  the  dying  hand.  There  b  a 
splendid  prospect  open  for  collectors 
of  autographs.  Letters  from  the  dead 
will  soon  become  as  plentiful  as  straw- 
berries— nay,  we  greatly  fear  that 
they  will  tread  upon  the  heels  of  the 
living.  Washington  is  at  it  again. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  him  ? 

<*  0  ye  men  of  intelligence  I  Be  ye 
warned  that  thid  doctrine  of  spiritual  in- 
tercourse will  f>prea<l  and  orerleap  all 
opposition.  He  patient,  examine,  inves- 
tigate—try  all  things  by  the  unfailing 
laws  of  nature  and  retLSon.  Be  not  easily 
turned  from  your  cour.-»e — let  *onward  and 
upward '  bo  your  watchword.  All  will  be 
well  if  you  perserere.  Hare  charity ; 
love  your  opposers  ;  forbear  ;  seek  to  en- 
lighten them.  Oh !  be  forgiving  ;  you  are 
progressing." 

It  is  very  well  for  Washington  to 
ask  w^  to  be  patient ;  but  what  pa- 
tience can  stand  such  frightful  drivel? 
Why,  the  man— we  bop  pardon— ghost, 
has  forgot  the  signiticance  of  language; 
for  it  is  rank  nonsense  in  a  spirit, 
holding  sjtiritual  intercourse,  to  call 
that  comniiniication  a  doctrine.  Can 
it  be  that  spirits,  like  men,  are  liable 
to  intellectual  decay?  It  is  an  awful 
idea ;  but,  from  the  foregoing  speci- 
men, it  is  evident  that  Washington  is 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Fogic 
Club.  Would  you  like  a  touch  of 
Jefferson  by  way  of  relief?  Here  goes. 

"  The  annivf  r*ary  of  America^  birth  is 
now  being  observed  by  millions  of  happy 
people,  who  enjoy  the  greatest  blessingi 
of  any  earthly  nation.  These  blessings 
were  won  by  a  thorough  and  impartial 
investigation  of  the  various  theories  of 
goveniment,  one  of  which  was  carried  out 
in  practice  by  a  class  of  men  who  were 
not  afraid  of  truth.  In  all  its  affairs  ^the 
government)  it  if  as  near  the  intended  of 
<jod  as  its  founders  could,  at  that  time, 
adopt,  and  at  the  same  time  consolidate 
the  States.  Hut,  with  all  its  blessings,  it 
was  not  porff  I't ;  nor  is  it  yet,  and  proba- 
bly never  will  be.  The  Tnion,  as  it  is,  is 
worth  pre«i>rving,  and  I  pray  my  country- 
men will  not  destroy  it,  for  as  sure  as 
they  do,  civil  war  and  cania«;e  will  as- 
suredly fi>llow.  JittUr  f'frtttit  oitt  eril 
tkiin  f'.'  tit^trt'H  i\U  thitt  is  ij*j'"i" 

PiThaps  the  reader  will  be  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  truly  Roman 
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stoicism  of  the  last  sentence,  when  we 
remind  him  that  the  children  of  Jef- 
ferson were,  after  his  death,  pnbliclj 
sold  for  slaves  in  the  market  of  New 
Orleans.  In  the  midst  of  ineffable 
glory  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  yet  ap- 
proves of  the  haman  traffic ! 

We  hope  these  specimens  will  snf- 
fice — for  we  really  have  not  space  to 
notice  the  posthnmons  writings  of 
Calvin  and  Fenelon,  who,  along  with 
others  of  less  celebrity,  have  deigned 
to  commnoicate  their  spiritual  mus- 
ings to  the  American  ear.  In  troth, 
this  is  a  very  serious  revelation  for 
authors.  What  would  become  of  the 
living  novelists  were  a  new  series  of 
the  Waverley  tales  to  be  spiritually 
communicated?  Are  they  safe  agidnst 
Cervantes  and  Boccaccio?  Not  at  all. 
Spirits  arc  proficients  in  all  languages ; 
and  the  new  style  both  of  Calvin  and 
Fenelon  is  sonorous  with  the  Yankee 
twang.  It  is  really  too  bad  that  the 
bread  is  to  be  taken  out  of  our  months 
by  deceased  authors,  who  can  have  no 
claim  to  copyright.  Protection,  tbey 
tell  us,  is  dead.  Alas !  the  grave  it- 
self is  now  no  protection.  We  appeal 
to  the  reading  public  Do  thej  rtalUy 
want  more  of  N.  P.  Willw?  If 
they  do,  it  is  no  use  repeating  the 
Oriental  wish  that  he  may  live  for  a 
thousand  years ;  for,  according  to  the 
new  method,  he  may  write  till  the 
world  is  in  flames.  We  remember 
reading,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  periodicals,  a  rather  impertinent 
paper,  in  which  the  popular  authors 
of  the  day  were  represented  as  em- 
barking on  a  perilous  aerial  voyage ; 
and  when  one  of  them,  whom  we  are 
glad  to  know  is  still  fresh  and  lively, 
was  represented  as  having  met  with 
a  fatal  accident,  the  sole  moan  made 
by  the  survivors  was  expressed  In  the 
emphatic  wonls— "  Well  I  that^s  one 
serial  done  for  at  all  events  1**  Bnt, 
if  these  American  revelations  be  true, 
living  authors  will  shortly  be  worse 
off  than  Macbeth— there  will  not  be  a 
comer  for  them  at  the  table.  We 
shall  be  obliged  to  hire  spiritual  bravoa 
to  make  away  with  the  shades  of  onr 
predecessors.  Has  any  man  a  literaiy 
rival  ?  If  so,  his  course  is  clear— let 
him  settle  on  him  an  annuity.  His 
business  is  to  retain  him  as  Ions  as 
possible  in  the  flesh ;  not  to  allow  nlm 
to  go  out  as  an  active  and  under- 
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fielling  spirit.  For  ourselves,  we  deiV 
competition ;  bat  we  tremble  to  think 
what  might  be  the  fate  of  the  poor 
lads  who  write  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review^  should  the  defanct  contribn- 
tors  take  a  fancy  to  enliven  the  Blae 
and  Yellow !  Not  that  Mackintoeh 
would  make  much  sensation.    Allow- 
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I  mr  the  wrongs  in  Cfanzth  toad  Sfcat*^  and 

I,to«, 
Saw  a  power  to  right  them,  and  to  make 
An  Eden^  garden  tmiling  here; 
Bat  othen  leomed,  and  widied  not  to  right 
Those  wrongs  I  saw,  for  thej  were  fidae, 
Yet  feigning  to  be  tnie  !  " 


%* 


ing  for   spiritual   improvement,    he 


In  justice  to  the  poet,  we  ought  to 
state  onr  belief  that  the  foult  here  lay 


would  remain  as  heavy  as  a  sack  of    ^*'*>  ^^^  "^^Ti  ^°^     *  blundered 
turnips;  but,  in  the  present  sUte  of    **»«  ^«^  and  deserve  to  have  his 


the  hotch-potch,  Sydney  Smith,  spi- 
ritualised, would  be  a  most  valuable 
adjunct.  We  shall  allow  no  political 
feelings  to  sway  as.  We  atteriy  and 
entirely  protest  against  the  postha- 
mous  productions  of  the  defunct.  Sinee 
we  began  this  article,  we  have  beoi 
approached  upon  the  spiritual  side,  and 
the  bait  was  certainly  a  tempting  one. 
It  was  neither  more  nor  lees  than  an 
offer  from  the  spirit  of  Ossian  of  a 
dictation  of  his  real  poems  as  they 
ought  to  appear  in  the  Saxon  garb. 
We  are  always  averse  to  betray  con- 
fidence, even  though  it  comes  through 
spirits ;  and  therefore  we  tarn  to 
Spicer  for  posthumous  poetry,  be- 


ears  cropped.  More  pitiable  doggerel 
cannot  be  concdved;  and  it  is  dis- 
gusting to  think  that  Shelley*s  ghost 
was  not  allowed  the  opportanity  of  a 
rerae.  We  lament  to  say  that  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  the  anther  of  *'The  Bavea,** 
is  still  sdritaonsly  addicted ;  and  that 
his  shade  composes  nnder  the  infla- 
enoe  of  intoxication.  Mrs  Lydia 
Tenney,  of  Geor^town,  Massaohii- 
setts,  a  noted  medkum^by  the  way,  it 
is  worth  remarking  that  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Tennev  signed  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  truth  of  the  Fox  demon- 
strations—lately communicated  to  a 
magnetic  circle  a  message  and  poem 
from  the  deceased  bard.    It  is  not 


we  allude  to  him,  if  we  are^Uty  of    ""»» "^  peach-brandy  or  of  ether. 


any  dishonour. 

ludefatigable  during  his  life,Sonthey 
is  still  hard  at  work ;  though  we  are 
rather  surprised  to  find  him  selecting 
Auierican  confidants.  We  abstain 
from  quoting  his  poem,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  subject,  which  is  personal 
nnd  painful,  rclatinff  to  the  mental 
malady  that  darkened  his  latter  years. 
Shelley,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  has 
lost  much  of  his  power  of  rhythm  shice 
he  became  a  shade.  Indeed,  his  lines 
will  not  scan ;  and  his  words  have  no 
meaning.  It  is  evident  that  the  spirit 
who  dictated  the  following  lines  is 
inadequate  to  the  composition  of  sncli 
a  poem  as  the  Sensitive  Plant : — 

"  Here  am  I  blest!     My  mind  can  sweep 

o'er  all 
( >f  heautT,  and  drink  in  a  freedom 
TIiAt  ou  earth  I  wai  denied.    Eaith*i  loaa. 
With  !>ouIs  of  claj.  would  have  deepoiled  me; 
Thvy  luailv  me  wiaat  I  waa—they  made  me 

(luubt  ; 
Hut  here,  they  have  no  power  to  mar  my 

^oul,  • 

r«»r  to  mj  lumined  spirit  U  revealed 
Wluit  ouce  waa  dim  and  shadowy  on  euth* 
Ah  !  ImmtirulitT,  thy  bliM— and  flill 
*Tw;4s  I  wbo  duu\>ted  thee ! 

Friend,  IWtaawky: 


**  Liftmi  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  von  of 
beaatiftil  thiiig»--«f  thonghta  both  wild 
and  tender— both  toothing  and  tnmal* 
tnooa,  which  dwell  in  a  hnman  heart  A 
qoeatioik  whieh  has  moTed  the  minds  of 
millions  is,  What  ia  the  end  and  aim  of 
imafinatioa  Y— for  what  was  it  implanted 
in  tLe  hnman  organiaation  I  What  was 
my  ownt  bnt  a  Tortez  mahing  within 
itself  vpon  whose  brink  I  oonld  setm  to 
itand  and  see  wktU  «of  heimg  i9taOow$i 
and  reprodneed— tkons,  Jaoid  loeks, 
beaatiftil  ibwen— ail  in  the  whiri  of  tUs 
ceaseless  curtnt  msiged. 

M  O,  the  dark,  the  awftil  chaon  ! 
g.  the  fmrfid  ipirit  ipenn  I 
Wionght  by  nureiiited  pemioa 

In  my  heart. 
Faaciee  Joyoni,  bnt  allnring ; 
Love  pare,  hal  aaendnrinf  , 
Prom  tfane  to  time  eecaring 

Eachapart 

Then  embraced  bv  aeraph  bands— 
Dmwm  by  leader  loTlnf  handa — 
Prom  theee  lieachefwia,  hateftd 

Ofdeapair. 
H«w  my  Boal  waa  waked  to  ' 

And  eaat  of  the  deodeniH  « 
Aod  the  Mol-daToariaK  madnem 

WrithiHthasal 

Twe*^ei 
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if  we  stand  this  any  longer !  These 
Transatlantic  ghosts  are  superlative 
idiots ;  let  ns  try  whether  we  cannot 
elicit  something  better  from  a  native 
apparition.  For  the  last  quarter  of 
an  hoar  there  has  been  an  inqessant 
rapping  on  onr  table — there  is  an 
odoar  of  usqnebae  in  the  apartment, 
and  we  hear  the  droning  of  a  spiritaal 
bagpipe.  The  shade  of  old  Ossian 
awaits  us  I  At  the  comer  of  the 
street  there  stands  a  first-rate  medium^ 
Dugald  Macvurich  by  name,  and  he 
also  is  of  the  rac§  of  the  bards.  Him 
we  entice^  by  the  promise  of  a  bottle 
of  whisky,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  pigtail,  into  onr  study ;  and  having 
explained  to  him  our  wishes,  which 
he  readily  comprehends — for  his  fa- 
ther's sister's  husband's  cousin  had 
the  gift  of  the  second -sight,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  said  to  be  in  the 
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family — we  give  him  a  single  dram, 
by  way  of  composing  dranght,  and 
patiently  await  the  result.  Dogald 
pechs.  That,  though  a  familiar  mag- 
netic symptom,  may  be  accounted  for 
natoraily,  the  spurit  being  consider- 
ably aboye  proof.  But  now  a  fine 
agitation  convulses  his  furrowed  fea- 
tures. His  hair  begins  to  bristle,  and 
his  legs  are  jerked  as  if  he  were  exe- 
cuting a  strathspey.  1  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it  now— he  is  fuUy  possessed 
by  the  ancient  Caledonian  muse. 
Starting  to  his  feet,  he  catches  up  a 
pair  of  bellows,  which,  insorted  De- 
neath  his  left  arm,  makes  no  con- 
temptible substitute  for  the  bagpipe ; 
and,  marching  round  the  apartment, 
he  delivers  the  followbg  magnificent 
fragment,  which  we  hope  will  silence 
for  ever  the  puny  piping  of  the  Yan- 
kee spirits : — 


MACTAYISH  AND  TBS  QUEEX  OF  PHAERIE. 
A   HIGHLAND   BALLAD. 

Communicated  hy  the  Shade  of  Oman. 

I  will  sing  you  songs 

To  make  your  heart-strings  tingle ; 
They  were  made  by  me, 

Ossian,  son  of  Fingal, 
In  honour  of  a  chief. 

Called  Forquhard  Mhor  Mactavish ; 
To  whom  the  females  were 

Of  their  attentions  lavish. 

Half-way  up  the  glen, 

Near  the  springs  of  Aven, 
Where  the  black-cock  builds. 

As  also  does  the  raven — 
There  his  henchman,  Ian, 

Found  him  on  the  heaUicr, 
With  his  flask  of  spirits 

Emptied  altogetner  I 

Such  a  thing  as  this 

Was  indeed  uncommon, 
For  the  Chief  could  drink 

With  any  son  of  woman ; 
And  it  did  appear 

To  his  henchman,  Ian, 
That  some  wondrons  sight 

The  Chieftain  had  b^n  seeing. 

Water  on  his  face 

His  foster-brother  spluttered. 
And  a  prayer  or  two 

To  good  Saint  Fillan  uttered ; 
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mi  MactoTtoh  gaya 

Signs  of  aaimatlon, 
And  oonld  ondertake 

The  task  of  his  narration. 

First  his  nose  he  fed 

With  a  pineh  of  «neeshan, 
Then  he  thns  remarlced, 

"  I  have  seen  a  viirionl 
I  shall  tell  jon  all, 

That  yon  may  judge  the  fitness 
Of  the  things  whereof 

I  have  bwa  the  witness. 

**  I  had  not  consumed 

More  than  half  a  jallon, 
With  Kory  Oig  M«&aw, 

And  Angus,  son  of  Allan ; 
And  was  walldng  home 

In  this  same  potion, 
When  my  eyes  beheld 

A  beauteous  apparition. 

'^  From  a  tuft  of  rushes 

Rose  a  splendid  figure. 
About  a  salmon's  he^ht, 

Perhaps  a  little  bigger. 
She  was  dressed  in  green, 

Her  arms  were  rather  hairy, 
And  I  knew  at  once 

It  was  the  Queen  of  Fhaerie  1  ^ 
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At  this  point,  owing  to  an  unlucky 
accident,  the  recitation  terminated. 
A  large  chair,  originally  from  Dan* 
staffnage,  became  greatly  excited  by 
the  strain;  and,  after  attempting  to 
dance  a  jig,  rashed  furiously  across 
the  room,  and  came  in  violent  contact 
with  MacYurich^s  shins.  The  inspired 
medium  went  down  like  a  nine-pin, 
nor  could  we  again  bring  him  to  the 
scratch.  That  he  was  under  spiritual 
inflaence,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doabt;  indeed,  he  mattered  some* 
thing,  though  incoherently,  about 
*'  the  spu-its*^ — employing,  to  denote 


them,  the  Gaelic  iqrnonyme  of  Fem- 
tosh.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  on  some 
fatare  occasion,  the  sliade  of  Osdan 
will  condescend  to  dictate  the  remain- 
der of  this  delectable  poem. 

Will  any  one  dare  to  doubt  the 
authentidty  oftliis^^  communication?** 
We  are  qmte  prepared  to  argue  Chat 
pointy  and  to  prove  its  possibiUtjr 
mm  antecedents.  Homw,  a  much 
older  poet  than  Ossian,  was  called  np 
by  the  magidan  FansL  and  we  liaye 
it,  on  the  anthority  of  Marlowe,  tluU 
he  was  compelied  to  improyise. 


*^  Have  I  not  made  blind  Homer  sbig  to  me 
Of  Alexander's  love  and  (Enon*s  death? 
And  hath  not  he  that  built  the  walls  of  ^fhebes, 
With  ravishing  sounds  of  his  melodious  harp, 
Made  music  with  my  Mephistophdes?** 


We  are  ready,  at  all  events,  to 
make  oar  affidavit  that  the  Ossianic 
fragment  is  quite  as  genuine  as  the 
American  spiritual  minstrelsy. 

Well,  dear  reader,  what  do  yon  say 
to  all  this?  Are  you  a  convert  to 
the  spiritual  manifestations,  or  do 
you  still  remain  incredulous?    We 
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have  posUiyefy  nothing  more  to  saj 
—we  naye  sin^ily  expoimded  Spicer. 
He  is  a  beUever,  thons^  less  from 
anvthing  he  has  seen  (the  spirits  not 
being  aotiye  in  his  presenoe)  thaa 
firom  what  he  has  heaid.  It  may, 
however,  oeeor  to  yoB,  as  it  ooon 
to  w,  tut  it  is  aomewliat  stnusge 

St 
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that  this  spiritnal  intercourae  shonld 
have  been  so  long  deferred.  Possibly 
St  Anthony  was  not  tempted  by  de- 
mons, but  simply  haunted  by  ghosts ; 
possibly  Luther  mistook  the  nature  of 
his  annoying  interruptions,  and  was 
precipitate  in  shying  the  ink-bottle 
at  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  head  of 
Sathanas,  when  he  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced the  alphabet,  and  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  whether  his  visitor  was 
not  the  shade  of  some  early  reformer. 
But  Anthony  and  Luther,  knowing 
the  Bible,  had,  both  of  them,  a  hor- 
ror of  familiar  spirits.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  we  think  you  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  their  example.  When  we 
find  an  introduction  to  tlie  inhabitants 
of  the  invisible  world  charged,  accord- 
ing to  the  tariff  of  the  Fish  and  Fox 
tribe,  at  one  dollar  per  head,  we  can- 
not avoid  forming  a  most  contemptible 
opinion  of  the  spirits  who  thus  officiate 
upon  hire.  And  as  to  the  alleged 
readiness  of  the  spirits  to  appear,  we 
greatly  doubt  that.  It  is  wholly  in 
opposition  both  to  inspiration  and  vul- 
gar tradition.  The  spirit  of  Samuel, 
when  evoked  by  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
complained  that  he  was  disquieted. 
Ghosts  are  said  in  later  times  to  have 
appeared,  and  to  have  haunted  dwell- 
ings ;  but,  whenever  addressed,  they 
have  supplicated  as  a  boon  that  they 
might  be  laid  at  rest.  The  new  theory 
is  quite  otherwise.  Your  disembodied 
spirit  has  not  only  the  entrfe  to  every 
circle,  but  it  enjoys  the  amusements 
exceedingly — plays,  in  fact,  the  first 
fiddle — and  the  dead  jackass  has  the 
advantage  of  figuring  as  a  living  lion. 
But  we  shall  not  conclude  in  so 
light  a  strain.  In  dealing  with  the 
details  laid  before  us,  so  utterly  ludi- 
crous of  their  kind,  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  banter :  but  the  prevalence  of 
such  a  delusion— if  it  really  be  so  pre- 
valent— is  most  deeply  and  sincerely 
to  be  deplored.    It  is  the  worst  and 


rankest  form  of  infidelity  which  has 
ever  been  promulgated.  It  is  utterly 
opposed  to  the  Christian  tenets,  for  it 
implies  there  is  no  judgment  hereafter. 
A  miserable  debauchee  like  Poe,  who 
had  lived  without  the  thought  of  a 
Redeemer,  dies ;  and  straightway, 
through  a  medium^  announces  him- 
self to  be  in  glory.  Blasphemy  must 
be  common  and  congenial  in  the  United 
States,  before  any  one,  capable  of  per- 
petrating a  stanza,  would  venture  up- 
on such  an  experiment.  But  impos- 
tors stick  at  nothing.  With  the  dollar 
per  head  in  their  view,  they  will  pro- 
duce any  kind  of  phantasmagoria;  and 
enact,  on  a  small  scale,  the  same  kind 
of  swindle  which  was  practised  at  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Keep  your  mind  easy,  dear  reader ! 
You  are  not,  one  whit,  more  likely  to 
be  disturbed  by  ghosts  than  your  fa- 
ther or  grandfath^  were — and  yon 
may  set  them  thoroughly  at  defiance. 
Comport  yourself  well,  and  you  may 
be  assured  that  neither  your  shaving- 
brush  nor  razor  will  spontaneously 
smash  the  window — go  to  church  re- 
gularly, and  we  shall  give  our  guar- 
antee against  your  being  affixed  to 
the  ceiling.  Be  easy  on  the  score  of 
your  furniture,  until  you  obsenre  it 
to  be  inconveniently  locomotive ;  iu 
which  case,  no  doubt,  you  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  it  to  some  railway 
company.  And,  above  all  things,  de- 
spise humbug,  and  do  not  follow  in 
the  wake  of  men  who  are  called,  or 
call  themselves,  philosophers.  Many 
scientific  men,  in  matters  of  reasoning, 
are  asses ;  and  it  is  a  mercy  that  it  is 
so,  since  otherwise,  through  their  crude 
conceits,  they  would  destroy  the  equi- 
librium of  the  material  world. 

Humbug,  and  deliberate  imposture, 
are  the  mildest  terms  we  can  apply  to 
the  American  ^*  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions," and  with  that  expression  of 
opinion  we  dismiss  the  subject 
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"  Now  let  Old  England's  flag  be  spread-^ 

lliat  Hag  long- fumed  in  story  ; 
And  a!(  it  -wavvs  above  our  head. 

We'll  til  ink  upon  its  glory  ! 
Then  tiro  tiik  (tI'N  —the  Bounty's  gun — 

And  dvt  the  liell  a-ringing, 
And  then  -with  hearts  and  voices  one, 

We'll  all  unite  in  :iinging — 

**  The  Queen !    the  QueeD !    God  bless  the 
Queen, 
And  all  her  royal  kindred  ; 
Prolonged  and  happy  be  her  reign — 

By  faction  nev«r  hindered  ! 
Mav  high  and  low,  the  rich  and  ix>br, 

"fhe  happy  or  distressed, 
OVr  her  wide  realm,  from  shore  to  >hore, 
Ari^e  and  call  her  blewed  I  " 

These  are  words  that  come  echo- 
ing cheerily  from  the  Pacific,  and  may 
fitly  find  their  way  to  the  regal  soli- 
tudes of  Osborne  and  Balmoral.  Both 
Queen  and  Prince  know  wlio  wrote 
these  lines  of  simple  loyalty  and  love ; 
nay,  they  have  seen  and  spoken  with 
him,  and  that  within  these  last  few 
months,  and  at  Osborne  aforesaid. 
But  he  lias  since  travelled  from  the 
royal  presence,  exliilarated  with  its 
cheering  brightness,  ten  thousand 
miles  and  more,  and  doubtless  joined 
in  singing  these  same  verses  at  that 
speck  in  the  Pacitic,  on  the  2-lth  of 
May,  now  immediately  last  p:ist.  The 
news  has  come  rather  quickly,  to  be 
sure ;  but  there  is  the  fact — and  it  has 
also  come  without  the  aid  of  the  sub- 
merged electric  wire  I 

Well !  where  in  ii  f  'Tie  Queen 
Victoria's — but  somewhat  out  of  the 
reach  of  her  gay  little  rairti^  and, 
thercture.  the  Queen  may  never  take 
a  trip  to  see  it  I  Four  years  agn,  a 
French  military  gentleman  made  his 
api)ea ranee  there,  with  a  party  of 
friend:3,  all  in  military'  uniform,*  and 
politely  a::ked,  through  our  poet,  of 
whom  more  anon,  in  broken  Knglish, 
**  Veder  de  pei>ple  had  heard  of  J*rince 
Louis  Napoleon  and  <le  French  Ke- 
publiqueV  and  wouhl  dey  enlist  dem- 
selves  under  it?"  And  then  he  took 
out  a  paper  for  their  signatures ;  but 
our  i>oet  atoresai<i  quietly  pointed  to 
the  little  Knglish  Hag  waving  over 
their  heads  at  that  moment,  assured 
the  complaisant  visitor  that  they  knew 
all  about  Louis  Napoleon  and  the 
French  Republic,  but  that  all  the 
people  there  were  faithful  subjects  of 
Vktoria,  Qieen  of  Exr.LAND;  on 
which  the  jMilitc  Frenchman  lK>wcd, 
bogged  pardon,  returned  the  paper  to 
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his  pocket,  and  said,  that  "  he  did  not 
know  it  was  a  colony ! "  Nor  is  it ; 
but  its  inhabitants  are  entirely  Eng- 
lish ;  and,  sa3*s  their  recent  historiao, 
*^  snch  a  loyal  and  united  commonity, 
as  a  whole',  cannot  be  found  in  any 
of  the  colonies  or  dependencies  of  the 
British  empire  !  The  English  anion- 
jack  is  hoisted  on  all  grand  occasions, 
and  to  England  the  people  would  look 
for  protection,  should  any  attempt  be 
made  to  disturb  their  position.*'  Ay, 
and  as  fast  as  steam  or  sail  could  bring 
their  protectors,  they  would  go  1  And 
one  of  them— as  brave  and  good  an 
admiral  as  ever  strode  quarterdeck — 
has  recently  been  to  this  mysterions 
place,  and  speaks  of  it  as  we  do.  "  I 
stayed,"  says  he,  "  four  days  upon 
that  speck  on  the  ocean,  but  rising 
like  a  paradise  from  its  bosom  !"  ,  .  . 
"Away!  awayl"  says  one  who  ac- 
companied him,  "  we  arc  off  to  the 
world  again,  truly  sorry  to  leave  this 
island ;  their  happiness  in  this  life 
consists  solely  in  virtue,  and  their 
virtue  is  their  truest  pleasure!"  Ay, 
admiral !  as  you  stood  on  the  quarter- 
deck, while  your  noble  ship  fired 
twenty -one  guns  in  bononr  of  her 
Majesty's  flag,  they  said,  in  thunder- 
ing tones,  ^'  Queen  Victoria  wUl  pro- 
tect yon,*'  as  far  as  she  can ;  bnt,  dear 
islanders,  you  arc  safe  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  higher  Power,  who  listens 
well -pleased  to  the  voice  of  prayer 
and  praise  ever  ascending  the  heavens 
from  your  swelling  wilderness  of 
waters. 

But  where  is  it?  If  we  had  an 
eight- thousand- mile  boring  iron,  after 
it  had  passed  through  heaven  onlr 
knows  how  many  miles,  as  Ilnmboldt 
would  tell  us,  of  boiling  granite,  waA 
vacant  space,  or  water,  or  whatever 
else  const itntes  the  globe  which  is 
favoured  with  the  existence  of  Lon- 
don (at  which  point  the  boring  iron 
would  enter),  it  wonld  come  poking 
out  at  the  antipodes,  not  so  re/y  far 
from  our  lit  tic  paradise.  We  say,  not 
so  very  far — but,  in  operations  on  so 
grand  a  scale,  we  must  be  allowed 
literally  a  little  /a6/if</e— and  longi- 
tude. But  our  island  (for  island  it  is) 
is  to  be  found  in  the  waters  which  con- 
tain the  island-home  of  immortal  Ro- 
binson Crusoe !  No  gold  has  been 
found  there,  but  a  mnch  more  remark- 
able article.     Yet  it  will  tempt  none 
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of  our  Tentnroos  Califoniian  and  Ana- 
traliaD  emigranta  to  go  inqnestof  It — 
it  19,  ViKTnn  grown  out  of  Vioa  I— 
Imnocknck out  ofGuiLTl  Ahl  what 
a  tbrilling  page  of  man's  liiatorj  chron- 
icles tbfit  aame  littlo  spot  I  Let  us 
re*<i  itoff  in  ourway,aud  take  oar  own 
time  in  doing  it.  We  ougbc  »il  to 
take  pains  with  onr  task  ;  for^aball 
we  aay  it? — Maga  is  noslrangorto 
that  little  paradise  1  And  well  we 
knew,  from  that  same  iioot  of  \vhoin 
we  haTo  been  apeoking,  and  wbom  we 
onrselvea  saw  sbortly  before  he  was 
seen  bj-  Majesty,  that  they  haye  read 
— and  pcrhapa  they  nre  at  tbia  moment 
reading — what  bas  been  given  to  the 
world  from  these  pagea,   And,  patient, 
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conSdiog  reader,  rarely  have  they  con- 
tained anything  to  compare,  in  interest 
and  iostrnctiveness,  with  the  evonta 
which  we  shall  try  now  to  present  to 
you  as  some  of  tiiem  liavo  recently 
come  nnder  our  own  notice  ;  aod  we 
sball,  for  o  reason  of  oarown,roaerTe, 
till  Bomewliat  advanced  in  our  story, 
all  indication  of  the  source  from  which 
wo  baFO  taken  it.  Those  events  arc 
ofa  nature  to  arrest  the  atteniion,  and 
occasionally  to  agitate  and  excite  the 
hearts  and  imnginations  of  all  classes 
of  readers.  Some  of  them  are  old, 
others  new,  and  both  thoronghly 
authentic ;  but  the  former  acquire  a 
livid  and  charming  air  of  novelty 
from  their  connection  with  the  Utter. 


.t  Bligh  had  been  for  se- 
verat  years  sailing-master  in  the  Be- 
soltUion  o(  the  celebrated  circumnavi- 
gator, Captain  Cook ;  and  in  the  year 
1787  was  iutrnsled  with  tho  command 
of  bis  majesty  King  Geoi^e  the  Third's 
armed  ship  the  Bounty,  on  an  inle- 
reatiog  expedition  to  the  Sooth  Sea 
islands — namely,  acting  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  had 
visited  Otaheite  with  Captain  Cook 
in  1769— to  try  the  expariment  of  in- 
troducing plants  of  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  which  sapplied  their  food  to  the 
Otaheitans,  into  the  Weat  Indies.  The 
Bounty  set  aail  from  Spithead  on  the 
23d  December  1787.  Mr  Bligh  was 
then  in  the  very  prime  of  life— aboot 
thirty-throe  years  of  age.  lie  re- 
turned to  England  and  landed  at 
Portsmouth  on  the  14th  of  March 
1790 ;  having  experieoced.  during 
that  brief  interval,  such  a  disastrous 
adventure  as  will,  with  its  incidents, 
always  associate  bis  name  with  one 
of  the  most  painfally  interesting  pas- 
sages in  our  naval  history.  How 
little  he  thought  of  it  as  he  issued  in 
buoyant  spirits  from  Spithead  1  The 
Bounty  was  of  315  Ions  harden,  and, 
inclnding  Bligh,  a  botanist,  and  a  gar- 
dener, carried  forty-six  persons.  On 
the  2Gl  h  of  the  enduing  October,  they 
reached  Otaheite  (now  called  Tahiti}, 
and  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception 
from  the  natives,  who  supplied  ihem 
in  abnndanco  with  roasted  pig  and 
bread-fruit  daring  a  delightful  stay 
of  sistnontfas,  daring  which  Mr  Bligh 


aocc«eded  in  collecting  upwards  of  a 
thousand  plants  of  the  bread-fmit  tree. 
With  these  they  quitted  Tahiti  in  the 
spring  of  1789,  on  their  way  to  Iho 
Weat  Indies.  Mr  Bligh,  though  an 
able  commander,  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  somewhat  hasty  temper ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  he  and  the  master'a- 
roate,  Mr  Fletcher  Christian,  lived 
not  on  the  beat  terms  together.  The 
latter  was  a  yotrag  roan,  only  twentv- 
fonr  years  old,  of  respectable  family, 
of  talent  in  his  profession,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  daring  and  advcntarooa 
spirit. 

On  the  evening  of  tlie  37th  of  April 
J789,  the  commander  invited  him 
to  supper,  but  be  declined ;  having, 
donbtless,  by  that  time  conceived  the 
aniiacious  purpose  which  he  after- 
wards ao  qnickly  carried  into  cflV?ct. 
This  memorable  ulght  was  one  distin- 
guished even  in  the  tropical  regions 
for  its  tranqail  loveliness ;  and  we 
may  conceive  the  commander  of  the 
Bounty,  an  his  vessel  softly  clave  tho 
sparklingwaters,  and  his  aula  glistened 
in  the  silver  moonlight,  pacing  the 
deck,  and  enjoying  ibe  beauty  of  tha 
hour.  Bat  who  can  tell  what  an  hour 
may  bring  forth?  He  was  woke  oirt 
of  sleep  at  break  of  day  by  a  startling 
vision — his  cabin  fall  of  men  armed 
with  pistols  and  cntlaaaes,  headed 
by  Mr  Christian  t  On  his  calling  out 
to  know  what  they  meant,  a  voice 
sterulyexclalnied,"  Hold  your  tongue, 
sir,  or  you  are  dead  this  instant!'' 
Widi  osihg  and  great  violeoco  tbej 
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tied  his  bands  behind  his  back,  with- 
out giving  him  time  to  dress;  and 
then,  horrying  him  on  deck,  forced 
him,  with  eighteen  persons,  chiefly 
officers,  superior  and  petty,  into  the 
ship's  launch,  flinging  to  them  about 
32  lb.  of  pork,  150  lb.  of  bread,  28 
gallons  of  water,  6  quarts  of  rum,  G 
bottles  of  wine,  4  cutlasses,  a  quad- 
rant, a  compass,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  canvass,  twine,  and  cordage.  The 
heartless  mutineers  then  sailed  away, 
leaving  their  unfortunate  commander, 
and  almost  all  his  officers — nineteen 


persons — in  a  boat  on  the  Pacific  ocean 
only  23  feet  long,  and  0  feet  9  inches 
broad,  heavily  laden,  and  without 
any  awning!  Could  the  mutineers 
have  foreseen  what  was  in  store  for 
them,  they  would  not  have  dared  a  re- 
tributive Providence,  and  might  have 
reflected  a  little  on  an  old  English 
maxim — ^' Begin  nothing  of  which  you 
have  not  well  considered  the  end.^* 
Which  fared  worse,  the  mutineers  or 
their  victims,  remains  to  be  seen. 
We  shall  rapidly  follow  the  course 
of  each. 


TUE  BOAT  ADRIFT. 


Hero  is  scope  for  the  imagination, 
and  for  sympathy.  What  will  bo 
thought  of  a  slight  open  boat,  thus 
crammed  with  human  beings,  per- 
forming a  voyage  across  the  ocean  of 
nearly  four  thousand  miles?  Well 
indeed,  and  often,  might  they  have  ex- 
claimed, on  their  lonely  and  perilous 
voyage, 

'*  Vo  gcutlcmva  of  Knglaiul,  ti.iit  dwell  at 

Lf>ine  at  ca-e. 
Ah !    little  lio  you  tiling  ui>oii  the  dangi'it^  of 

tho  seas  !  *' 

The  shi])  left  the  hapless  boat's  crew 
at  about  thirty  miles  distance  from 
Tofoa,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
and  the  lirst  thing  the  latttT  attempted 
was  to  land  at  the  island,  to  procure 
bread-fruit  and  water.  The  savages, 
however,  received  them  barbarously, 
nttackiii;r  them  with  stones,  and  beat 
them  oil'  the  island,  where  they  left 
dead  one  of  their  number,  who  had 
gallantly  remained  last  on  shore  to 
pusli  the  boat  off.  The  savages  sur- 
rounded and  killi'd  him  on  the  spot, 
and  others  pushed  ofl*  in  canoes  to 
attack  the  unfortunate  boat's  crew, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  not 
been  vouchsafed  a  single  piece  of  fire- 
arms for  their  protection.  Some  cloths 
thrown  into  the  water  to  amuse  their 
pursuers,  however,  diverted  their  at- 
tention ;  and  Mr  Hli;;h  and  his  friends 
escaped  niiissacre.  Hut  what  was  now 
to  be  done?  Whither  were  they  to 
direct  their  course  V 

"  The  world  Was  uil  livfoie  tbtiu,  wlivre  to 

C'll'iii^C 

Their   )>Lre   of   rest,  :kii  1   l*riividcDr«  their 
Kuide  :  •• 

After  much  consideration,  Mr  Bligh 
ol»tained  his  companions*  concurrence 


in  a  proposal  to  make  for  a  Dutch 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Timor  (of 
which  they  knew  nothing  but  the 
name),  a  distance  of  3618  miles !  The 
gunwales  of  the  boat  were  only  six 
inches  above  the  water,  and  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  misery  to  which  eigh- 
teen people  were  to  be  so  long  con- 
signed, even  regarding  only  their 
cabined,  cribbed,  confined  condition  : 
they  were  to  traverse  the  ocean  by  day, 
by  night,  in  all  weathers,  over  a  space 
of  com))aratively  unexplored  ocean, 
equal  to  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  globe.  They 
started  upon  their  voyage  on  the  2d  of 
May  ;  all  Mr  Bligh's  company  having 
solemnly  promised  him  to  be  content 
with  one  ounce  of  bread  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  water  ^trr  day  a- piece. 
One  half  of  them  were  to  be  on  the 
look-out,  while  the  others  lay  down 
in  the  boat's  bottom  :  and  not  having 
room  to  stretch  their  limbs,  and  being 
exposed  to  constant  wet  and  colds, 
they  su tiered,  |K>or  souls !  quickly  and 
severely  from  cramps,  which  almost 
disabled  them  from  moving  a  limb. 
What  a  look-out  by  day  and  by  night ! 
One  can  imagine  them  often  gazing 
down  into  the  depth  beneath  them<— 
within  a  few  inches  from  its  surface, 
and  watching  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
sharks  flitting  around  them,  waiting 
for  a  banquet,  which  any  sadden 
caprice  or  accident  might  bring  them! 
After  five  days'  sail,  they  were  startled 
to  find  two  large  canoes,  filled  with 
cannibals,  making  toward  them  at  top 
speed  from  the  Feejee  Islands.  The 
canoes  continued  the  chase  till  within 
two  miles*  distance,  when  they  gave  it 
up.  Sharks  beneath,  cannibals  Iwhind, 
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atorms    »bOTe    and    below  !  —  what  small  bom  cup  two  inches  deep  and 
sonrces  or  fear  and  misery  I  what  long  two  in  diameter,  and  roond  it  was 
honra  of  loneliness  and  terror  most  written    by  Bligb,    "  Allowance    of 
haTe  been  theirs  I    Tbey  eneonoleTed  water  Ibreo  tiroes  a-dny."    Ho  took 
fremendoua  tbander-siornis^by  one  Lis  own  meals  out  of  u  small  gonni, 
of  them,  ahorily  after  staiting  on  round  which  he  also  wrote,  "  Tbe  cnp 
tlioir  voyage,  they  were  very  uearly  I  eat  my  miaerablo  allowance  out  of." 
6wampe<);  yet  these  brave  and  good  Tho  bullet  was  aherwariis  act  la  ft 
foals  placed  their  hopes  in  God,  to  metal  plate,  on  which  Bligh  inscribed, 
whom  ihoy  often  addressed  a  devont  "  This  bnllet,  l-25th  of  a  lb.,  was  the 
prayer,  composed  for  them  by  thur  allowance  of  bread  which  supported 
commander,  partly  from  bis  recollec-  eighteen  men  for  forly-elsht   daya, 
tion  of  the  Prayer-book.     Ho  wrote  served   to  each   person  throe   times     ' 
it  ill  a  small  blank  signal-book,  noit  a-dny,  under  the  command  of  Captda 
extant;  and  it  contains  a  bnmble  coo-  William  Bligh,  from  Ilia  28tb  April     | 
feesioD  of  sins  on  tbe  ^art  of  those  17fJD   to  tbe   Ulh  Jnnc  following."     > 
suSoring  nnder  tho  divine  chastise-  All  these  dcoply-lDterealing;  relica  are 
mcnt,  invokes  tbe  protection  o^  the  now  In  the  hands  of  bis  danghiers.     | 
Almighty  in  their  misery  and  danger.  From  the  10th  of  May  they  eocona-     , 
nod  returns  thanks  to  Him  who  spared  lered  a  succeasion  of  storms,  with  ftre- 
their  lives  from  day  to  day.     Poor  qocot  thunder  and  lightning,  the  sea     | 
Bligb  tried  as  long  as  he  conld  to  note  coDslanlly  breaking  over  tbe  boat, 
a  few  observations,  chiefly  of  places  and  nearly  filling  it  with  water,  which     j 
he  passed,  in  this  book ;    and  this  they  had  to  bale  out  as  quickly  as 
llottedandwealbor-staineddocumcnt,  poMible  to  prevent  being  swamped; 
an  affecting  relic,  is  uow  in  the  poa-  yet  moat  of  them  were  wriously  weak- 
session  of  his  daughters.    "It  is  with  ened  and  ill,  from  cramp*  andspaama.     ' 
the  Dtmost  dilSculty,"  he  nays,  "  that  Theygained some ali^treliefby adopt-     , 
I  can  open  a  book  to  write ;  and  I  iiig  a  auggestloD  of  their  thoiighlfnt    ^ 
feci  truly  sensible  I  can  do  uo  more  commander,— viz.,  ihey  all  took  off     , 
than  point  ont  where  these  lands  are  their  clothes,  steeped  In  rain-wet,  and 
to  be  fonnd,  and  give  some  idea  of  wrung  them  In  tno  sail  water,  which     J 
their  extent."    It  was  fortnnate,  in-  produced  some  liltio  warmth  to  their    i 
deed,  that  no  quarrels  or  disKCusioos  shivering  limba.     What  a  light  tlicce    | 
seem  to  liave  broken  out  among  the  nufortnnatc  beings,  thns  engaged  on    H 
lllile  crew.     Had  it  been  ao,  what  the  lonelyocean,  mnst  havepi-oaenied 
might    not    have    been    the    consc-  to  a  pitying  beholder!  To  aggravale 
finenee  ?    As  eariy  as  the  8th  of  May,  tbelr  dlsaalrons  condition,  Ibelr  lUllo 
the  allowance  of  food  to  each  was  store  of   breail  had  become  aoakcil 
necessarily  rednced  to  one  and  a  half  In  tbe  salt  water,  wblcb  bad  broken 
ounce  of  pork,  half  a  pint  of  cocoa-  over  them  incessanllyi  and  even  of 
nnt  mltk,  an  nnnee  of  bread,  and  a  tbelr  sorry  fare,  ibeir  plltancc,  by  the 
tea-i<poonfal  of  rum.  Bligb  measuring  lillh  May,  was  rodacod  toI-SSlhor  % 
oDt  the  allowance  very  accnrately.  by  lb.  forbroaknist,  aod  the  likeqnantlty    I 
means  of  a  pair  of  scales  which  he  for  dinner,  omitting  anpper  I     On  the    I 
made  out  of  two  coooa-nut    shell),  SAth,  Ihey  ineceeded  in  capturuig  one 
while  a  plslol-bollet  (of  twrnty-Avn  or  two  aea-fbnl  that  came  ao  near 
to  the  pound)  served  aa  a  weight  to  the  boat  (which  most  have  been  ia- 
tli  the  allowance  of  bread  to  eadi.  deed  a  novel  sight  to  tliem)  as  enabled 
Tho  half  pint  of  rocoa-nnt  milk,  how-  Ihe  mariners  to  catch  them  with  tha 
ever,  wan  soon  further  redoced  to  a  hand !    They  were  of  the  alte  of  t 
ijuarler  ;  and  as  for  the  bread,  welted  pigeon,  and  each  wan  cut  into  eighteen 
and  deeayej  aa  It  waa,  and  doled  ont  plecn.  and  ealcn,  efconrse.  uncooktil. 
thus  by  bullet- weight.  It  was  ralen  About  this  time  the  heat  of  the  »ut 
with   Ihe  nlmoat  relish.     A  fejirful  became  so  iutenao  that  It  canB»d  t 
itonn     of    thunder    and    llghtnbg  languor  and  falntoass  which    i 
drenched  them  to  tho  skin,  yet  proTod  them  weary  of  life.     On  the  bt" 
a  timely   godsend,  for  It    prodoeed  of  tho  z;*th  they  found  tho 
them  twenty  riIIodb  of  water.    TUa  wllhln  a  fpiarter  ofa  mile  ofw 
waa  dealt  oat  ihrte  tiinei  a-daj',  la  »  which  Ihe  sea  waa  bnaUiif  tr 
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but  they  contrived  to  haul  off,  and  so 
escape  instant  destruction.  Thej  were 
able  to  steer  through  an  opening  in  the 
reef,  and  found  a  small  island  within 
it,  which  Bligh  named  ^^  Island  of 
Direction."  "  We  had,"  says  he,  *'  re- 
turned God  thanks  for  His  gracious 
protection ;  aud  with  much  content 
took  our  miserable  allowuicc  of  a 
25th  of  a  lb.  of  bread,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  water  (with  which  they 
had  been  furnished,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, by  the  thunder-storm).  At 
length  they  began  to  near  New  Hol- 
land, and  landed  on  a  fine  sandy  bay 
in  an  island  near  the  main,  where 
they  luxuriated  on  oynters,  water,  and 
berries,  and  slept  comfortably  all 
night ;  but  as  they  were  preparing  in 
the  morning  to  leave,  they  found  a 
large  party  of  natives  armed  with 
spears,  running  and  hallooing  to- 
wards them — whether  friendly  or  not, 
Mr  Bligh  and  his  companions  did  not 
pause  to  ascertain,  but  put  off  safely 
to  sea.  On  the  3 1st  thcv  landed  at 
another  little  island,  where  they  again 
found  oysters ;  and  it  may  be  said,  in 
a  sad  way,  that  they  indeed  **  asto- 
nished the  natives."  on  whom  they 
supped  heartily.  On  the  evening  of 
the  .'id  June  they  succeeded  in  thread- 
ing their  way  through  a  most  difficult 
and  dangorous  passage  (the  Endea- 
vour Straiti)),  and  were  again  in  tt:c 
open  ocean  ;  but  here  again  they  had 
to  encounter  long-continued  wet  aud 
stormy  weather,  from  which  their  ex- 
hausted frames  suffered  ven*  severelv. 
Incessant  fatigue,  and  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet,  over{>owered  the  strong- 
est among  them,  and  several  seemed 
at  the  point  of  death.  During  all  these 
terrible  trials,  the  noble-spirited  com- 
mander contrived  to  support  their 
sinking  spirits  by  ever}'  exertion  to 
distract  and  amuse  their  attention, 
he  himself  all  the  while  as  exhausted 


as  themselves.  At  length,  howeTer, 
his  fortitude  and  constancy  were  re- 
warded; for,  behold!  at  3  a.m.  of 
the  12th  June,  theur  eyes  were  im- 
yished  with  a  sight  of  their  long- 
sighed -for  point  of  destination !  Timor! 
Timor ! — the  island  of  Timor  was  in 
sight !  Ah,  who  shall  tell  the  thrill  of 
ecstasy  that  shot  through  the  hearts 
of  the  weather-beaten  and  all  bat 
prostrate  boat's  crew,  as  they  first 
saw  the  island,  and  found  themselves 
nearing  it!  \Vhat  pious  gratitade 
tilled  them  towards  their  g(K>d  Grod, 
in  whose  hands  are  all  the  waten 
of  the  earth,  and  who  had  con- 
ducted them  through  such  nnex- 
ampjed  perils! 

On  tlie  1-lth  June  they  landed  at 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  Conpang, 
after  having  been  forty-eight  longdaTi 
and  nights  in  this  open  boat  on  tho 
ocean,  and  received  a  most  hearty  and 
hospitable  welcome  from  the  gover- 
nor and  all  the  other  residents.  On 
the  r>Oth  of  August  Mr  Bligh  sidled 
with  his  surviving  crew  (for  one  died 
of  fever  at  Timor),  taking  with  bim 
the  launch  in  which  they  had  crossed 
the  ocean, for  Batavia ;  and  afterwards 
homeward  with  eleven  out  of  the  ori- 
ginal eighteen,  the  others  having  died 
or  preferred  remaining  in  BatavisL 
He  landed  safe  at  Portsmonth  on  As 
14th  March  1790.  His  cruel  esse 
was  instantly  made  known,  and  at- 
tracted universal  sympathy.  He  was 
quickly  promoted,  served  with  great 
distinction  at  tho  battles  of  Camper- 
down  and  Copenhagen,  at  the  latter 
of  which  he  commanded  a  ship  ander 
Lord  Nelson  ;  and  was  afterwards 
appointe<I  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  ultimately  became  a  vioe- 
admiral.  Thenceforth  he  lived  hap- 
pily in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and 
died  in  London,  in  the  year  ISl?, 
aged  sixty- three. 


RETBini'TION. 


Tlie  atrocious  act  of  mutiny  and 
piracy  excited,  as  may  well  l>e  ima- 
gined, universal  indignation  in  Eng- 
land; and  a  frigate  (the  Dtniiura), 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hd- 
ward.s  was  forthwith  despatched  to 
the  site  of  it,  with  orders  to  visit  the 
Society  and  Friendly  Islands,  and 
seize  and  bring  home  all  the  mutineers 


they  might  discover.  The  Pamdofm 
arrived  at  Matavai  Bay,  off  Otabelta, 
on  the  2:3d  March  1791 ;  and  three  of 
the  offenders  immediately  came  oa 
board,  surrendered  themselves,  and 
were  instantly  pnt  in  irons.  Eleven 
more  were  seized  at  Otaheite,  and 
also  put  in  irons.  Two  of  the  origi- 
nal mutineen),  who  had  landod  at 
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Ouheite,were  dead— after  one  of  them 
bad  become  a  lung,  and  been  shortly 
afterwards  murdered  by  the  other, 
who  was  himself  instantly  stoned  to 
death  by  the  natives.  No  tidings 
conld  be  gained  of  the  remaining  nine 
mutineers,  nor  of  the  Bounty;  and 
after  making  all  possible  efforts  to  dis- 
cover them,  the  frigate,  with  her  four- 
teen mutineers  lying  in  irons  in  a  cage 
on  the  after  part  of  the  qnarterdeok, 
only  eleven  feet  in  length, called  *^ Pan- 
dora's Box,'*  set  off  homeward.  She 
was  wrecked,  however,  on  a  coral  reef 
off  New  Holland,  on  the  29th  Angnst 
1791,  and  the  crew  had  to  navigate 
a  thousand  miles,  in  open  boats.  Four 
of  the  mutineers  went  down,  in  their 
irons,  with  the  Pandora;  others  of 
their  companions  succeeded,  with  des- 
perate etiorts,  in  disengaging  them- 
selves from  their  irons.  Thirty  of  the 
crew  also  perished.  Captain  BdwardSt 
and  his  surviving  men  and  prisonen, 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  sandy  qoaj, 
only  ninety  yards  long  by  sixty  wide, 
— a  miserable  spot,  where  they  all 
were  nearly  consumed,  under  a  vertical 
sun,  from  the  insupportable  heat  of 
which  the  wretched  prisoners  had  no 
other  defence  but  to  bury  themselveB 
up  to  their  necks  in  the  burning  sands! 
The  captain  and  his  men  hi^  tents 
made  of  boats*  sails ;  bnt  he  deemed 
it  consistent  with  duty  to  refuse  the 
slightest  shelter  or  protection  to  his 
wretched  prisoners !  One  of  them  was 
a  young  gentleman,  named  Peter  U^ 
wood,  not  sixteen  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  mutiny,  hi  which  he 
had  taken  no  voluntary  part.  The 
only  article  he  saved  from  the  wreok 
was  a  Common-Pra3rer  Book,  which 
he  held  between  his  teeth  as  he 
swam  to  shore  for  hb  UCb.  He, 
with  his  guilty  surviving  eonipa- 
nions,  reached  England,  hea?i^ 
chained  and  almost  in  rags,  on  the 
19th  June  1792.  On  the  12th  Sep- 
tember, he  and  his  nine  fellow-imiti- 
neeni  wore  brought  to  a  ooart-martlAl 
at  Portsmouth,  on  board  the  Zhrifcg, 
the  president  being  hard  Hood.  On 
the  »ixth  day  the  court  acquitted  four 
of  the  ten,  and  found  the  rmiialnfaig 
six  guilty  of  the  capital  offence  of  rai- 
ning away  with  the  ship,  and  desectfaig 
Hit^  Ma)csty*s  service.  Among  then 
latter  was  poor  Peter  Hejrwood.  Tb^ 
were  sentenced  to  be  haaged  hj  the 


neck  on  board  one  of  His  Ifi^ei^yVi 
ships  of  war ;  hot  two  of  thmn,  Peter 
■Heywood  and  another,  were  recom- 
mended to  His  Majesty's  merpy.  ONro 
daysafterwards,  the  unfortunate  foang 
gentleman  wrote  a  letter  to  a  cleny- 
man,  a  friend  of  his  family,  containing 
the  following  remarkable  and  aflbeUng 
passages: — 

'«0n  Tneeday  morning  the  18th 
inst.,  the  drtadful  mntmee  €f  i>kath 
was  prononnced  npon  me,  to  wbidi 
(being  the  Jnst  decree  of  tiiat  Divine 
Providence  who  first  cave  me  breath)  I 
bow  my  devoted  head  with  that  Ibrn- 
tnde,  cheerfulness,  and  resignation, 
which  Lb  the  dn^  of  every  member  of 
^e  ohnrch  oimur  blessed  Savioor  and 
Redeemer  Christ  Jeans.  ToHimakme 
I  now  look  for  succour,  in  full  hope 
that  perhaps  a  few  days  more  will 
open  to  the  view  of  my  astonished  and 
fearful  soal  His  khigdom  of  eternal 
and  ineomprBhensible  bless,  prmwred 
only  for  the  righteons  of  heart  Ifawre 
not  been  foand  guilty  of  the  sUgfateat 
act  of  the  detesuble  crime  of  nitfaqr* 
but  am  doomed  to  die  Inr  net  baiag 
active  in  my  endeaTonr  to  aappreaa  It. 
Conld  the  evidences  who  appeared  in 
the  court-martial  be  tried,  th^  wonld 
also  sailer  for  the  same  and  onfy  crlna 
of  which  I  have  been  gnUtr.  Bat  I 
am  to  be  the  victim.  AkMl  mgr 
yonthfol  inexperience,  and  no  dflp»- 
vi^  of  will.  Lb  the  sole  cause  to  wwoh 
I  can  attribute  my  misfortonca.  Bat, 
so  fu  from  rephiing  at  my  flsle,  t 
reoeive  it  with  a  dreadfhl  kind  cf  Jm. 
composure,  and  serenity  of  mlndt  wU 
aasufcd  that  It  has  pleased  Ood  to 
p<tot  me  ont  as  a  aaljaet, 


whom  Bonw  nseftil,  thongh  at  pnosBt 
nnseaiohable  intention  of  thelDMM 
attribatcs  may  he  carried  Into 
tion  for  the  fiilare  bcneftt  of  Dj  I 
try.    Then  why  shoald  I  npbm  at 
being  made  a  sacrifice  tar  the  goad  of 
-perhua  thonsands  of  my  fcUow  ana 
tarsa?    Fotbldit,  Hesfcn!'* 

On  the  Mth  Odohar  1701,  ha  wtA 
another  rscslvcd  a  ftna, 
tional  pardoa;  another  was 
and  nltimalclj  pardoned ;  and 
were  hanged  at  the 
miserable  ipectaole,  In 
harhoar,  on   board  the 
When  Captafai  Montagaa,  t«« 
hefcra  the  cKCcatlott,  rsad  yonag  f 
Hegwnod  Ma  M^mUf^wntkmfm 
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don,  the  youth  addressed  him  in  the 
following  noble  strain  : — 

**  Sir,  when  the  sentence  of  the  law 
was  passed  upon  me,  I  received  it,  I 
trust,  as  became  a  man ;  and  if  it  had 
been  carried  into  execution,  I  should 
have  met  my  fate,  I  hope,  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  a  Christian.  Your  ad- 
monition cannot  fail  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  upon  my  mind.  I  receive 
with  gratitude  my  sovereign's  mercy, 
for  which  my  future  life  shall  be  faith- 
fully devoted  to  his  service." 

And  faithfully  his  future  life  re- 
deemed his  pledge.  He  immediately 
re-entered  llis  Majesty's  service,  rose 
in  it  rapidly  to  high  station,  greatly 
distingnished  himself,  and  died  in  hon- 
ourable retirement,  in  the  year  1831, 


in  his  58th  year.  His  considerate  and 
discriminating  judges,  after  weighing 
all  the  facts  of  the*  case,  regarded  bia 
as  having  been  more  unfortunate 
than  criminal,  from  his  youth,  the 
coercion  under  which  he  had  laboured^ 
and  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  he 
had  taken  part  in  the  outrage  inflicted 
on  his  commander,  or  his  fellow-vic- 
tims. His  early  misfortunes  saddened 
and  sobered  him  for  life  ;  he  became 
the  idol  of  those  who  were  placed 
either  over  or  under  him ;  and  it  stands 
recorded  of  him  by  one  of  our  naval 
annalists,  *^  that  his  king  and  country 
never  had  a  more  faithful  servant,  nor 
the  naval  service  a  more  worthy  and 
respectable  member." 


TIIK    MISSING  MUTIXEERS. 


It  seems  difficult  to  assign  ade- 
quate motives  for  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bounty^  or  at  least  to  imagine  the 
ulterior  objects  of  its  perpetrators. 
Fletcher  Christian,  the  ringleader, 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, brother  of  Professor  Christian, 
the  annotator  of  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries, and  Chief-Justiceof  Ely;  while 
Mr  Young,  one  of  the  midshipmen 
who  shared  his  desperate  venture,  was 
the  nephew  of  a  baronet.  What  could 
such  men  have  Imagined  wonld  be 
their  destiny?  What,  for  instance, 
could  they  do  with  their  king's  ship  ? 
What  pleasure  could  they  have  in 
spending  the  rest  of  their  lives  among 
savages  V 

It  was  twenty  years  before  the 
slightest  trace  of  them  could  be  de- 
tected, but  then  their  deplorable  fate 
became  known.  It  seems  that  as  soon 
as  they  had  turned  adrift  their  com- 
mander, Christian  sailed  for  an  island 
600  miles  south  of  Otaheite,  intending 
to  land  there ;  but  the  inhabitants  re- 
fusing to  allow  them,  they  returned  to 
Otaheite.  Once  more  they  went  to 
the  island  in  question,  were  again  re- 
pulsed by  the  natives,  and  once  more 
repaired  to  Otaheite.  It  was  now  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  consider  seriously 
how  they  were  to  dispose  of  themselves. 
All  but  nine  resolved  to  settle  at  Ota- 
heite, Christian  and  his  eight  com- 
panions resolving  to  try  their  fortunes 
elsewhere.  It  so  liappencd  that  he 
had  found  in  the  Bounty^  among  its 


commander's  books,  a  copy  of  Com- 
mander Carteret's  Voyage  round  the 
World;  and  among  his  other  dis- 
coveries, the  author  mentions  a  very 
little  island  which  he  first  saw  on  the 
2d  July  1767,  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  *^  it  appeared,'*  he  said,  *^  like 
a  great  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea,'* 
and  was  so  high  as  to  be  visible  at 
more  than  fifteen  leagues*  distance. 
.  .  .  .  Its  highest  point  rose  1008 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
in  clear  weather  could  be  seen  at  forty 
miles'  distance.  As  it  was  first  seen 
by  a  young  gentlemen  named  Pitcahm, 
they  gave  it  his  name,  ^*Pitcahrn'a 
Island,"  and  tried  to  land  on  it ;  bat 
the  surf  was  raging  so  violently  aroand 
it  as  to  render  near  approach  impos- 
sible. It  is  at  a  distance  of  1200- 
miles  from  Otaheite,  and  is  in  latitude 
25'  \'  south,  and  in  longitude  180^  8' 
west.  It  is  only  four  miles  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  a  mile  and  a  half 
being  its  greatest  length.  It  is  of  vol- 
canicorigin,  having  b^n  elevated  froa 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  by  some  tremen- 
dous convulsion  caused  by  the  action 
of  fire,  which  has  given  a  vcrtioU 
character  and  a  jagged  outline  to  the 
stony  mountains,  and  rendered  the 
scenery  wildly  picturesque.  It  is 
covered  with  trees  —  the  cocoa- nnt, 
plantain,  bread-fruit,  and  banyan  — 
and  its  climate  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  There  are  no 
venomous  reptiles.  There  is  only  one 
point,  called  Bounty  Bay,  where  ae* 
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cess  is  possible,  and  that  only  in  calm 
weather;  and  even  then,  great  care  is 
requisite  to  avoid  the  breakers.  There 
is  scarcely  any  beach ;  and  almost  in- 
stantly on  landing  the  visitor  com- 
mences a  precipitous  ascent.  This  was 
the  desolate  spot  selected  by  the  muti- 
neer and  his  companions  for  their  future 
residence !  They  sailed  in  the  Bouniy ; 
and  when  it  arrived,  there  landed  from 
it  twenty-eight  souls;  viz.,  Chris- 
tian, Mr  Young,  a  midshipman,  and 
seven  seamen ;  and  all  these  nine 
Englishmen  had  married  Otaheitan 
women  1  who  accompanied  them. 
There  were  also  six  Otaheitan  men, 
three  of  them  with  wives ;  and  a  child 
ten  months  old.  Let  the  reader  rea- 
lise for  a  moment  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman — of  two  gentlemen,  mar- 
ried to  savages,  doomed  to  spend  the 
rest  of  their  days  on  that  forlorn  spot, 


ten  thooaand  miles  away  from  homer 
where  were  their  aoxions  families  and 
friends,  and  where  also  resided  those 
who  donbtless  were  sending  forth 
scouts  to  scour  the  ocean  in  quest  of 
the  guilty  occupants  of  that  Islaod, 
and  bring  them  home  to  suffer  a  Just 
and  ignominious  death  I 

Christian  and  his  friends  were  nott 
however,  the  first  occnpants  of  the 
island,  for  they  fonnd  indnbitable 
traces  of  ancient  predecessors,  savage 
and  idolatrous;  hatchets;  spear-heads 
of  hard  stone ;  a  large  stone  bowl ; 
carvings  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars; 
four  images  six  feet  in  height ;  and  a 
number  of  skulls,  buried,  each  having 
a  pearl  under  it.  The  new-comers 
found  no  other  traces  of  man  on  Uie 
island;  they  were  the  only  living 
human  oocupants. 


MURDERS. 


Fearful  times  awaited  the  mutineers 
and  their  companions.  Christian  re- 
tained for  a  while  the  position  and 
authority  of  head  of  the  community ; 
and  his  mind  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  with  efforts  to  preserve 
order  and  peace,  which  were  hourly 
interrupted  by  his  turbulent  and 
savage  companions.  Much  of  his 
time,  however,  was  spent  on  a  spot 
on  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  which  he 
called  hLs  *^  look-out, "  whence  he 
would  anxiously  survey  the  ocean,  to 
see  whether  it  bore  along  its  bosom 
tlio  coming  avenger  I  What  thoughts 
must  have  been  his  on  these  occa- 
sions of  mournful  solitude!  What 
would  he  then  have  given  to  undo  all 
that  he  had  done  I 

Shortly  after  their  landing  they  brolM 
up  the  liounty^  and  so  condemned  them- 
selves to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the 
inland.  There  were  sanguinary  frays 
incessantly  arising  between  the  Euro- 
peans and  the  savages ;  and  at  lengtk 
the  Otaheitan  men  entered  into  ft 
plot  to  destroy  their  European  com- 
panions. The  wives  of  the  latter, 
however,  discovered  It,  and  disclosed 
it  to  their  husbands  on  the  eve  of  the 
projected  massacre.  The  resalt,  how- 
ever, may  be  anticipated.  Within  ft 
year's  time,  diristian  and  four  of  his 
companions  were  mnrdered  by  their 
Ouheitan  companions,  ail  of  wboB 


were  in  tnm  slain  the  same  year! 
One  of  them  was  killed  with  an  axe  by 
Mr$  Y<mng^  the  midsliiinnan's  Otft* 
heitan  wife !  As  soon  as  she  had  done 
this,  she  signalled  her  hnsband,  and  he 
immediately  shot  the  sole  snrvivhif 
Otaheiun  I  In  the  year  1794,  there 
were  only'  four  of  the  Englishmen 
alive,  one  of  whom  was  Mr  Young: 
and  the  five  skulls  of  the  mnrderea 
Englishmen,  including  Christian,  v 
kept  by  the  women  of  the  place 
trophies  ;  and  thoT  were  afterwah 
only  with  much  difficolty,  pre^  « 
on  to  give  them  up  to  be  I  \i. 
One  of  the  snnriTon  i  7 
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advanced  age  in  the  year  1850.  ren  rock  to  which  tfaejr  betook  iheni- 
From  all  this  it  may  appear  that  the  aelves,  become  a  very  hell  upon 
mntineers  must  have  foond  the  bar-     earth. 


THE   ISLAND   PATBLinCU. 


The  last  male  survivor  was  the  John 
Adams  above  mentioned,  a  seaman ; 
and  mar>'ellous,  indeed,  was  the  change 
which  reflection  and  merciful  expe- 
rience contributed  to  eflect  in  his 
mind  and  character.  He  had  lived 
not  only  among  scenes  of  violence 
and  blood,  bnt  in  constant  terror  of 
being  discovered  by  some  ship  ap- 
proaching the  idland,  and  taken  home 
to  be  hanged.  As  a  sample  of  his 
sufferings  on  this  score,  in  the  year 
1795  a  ship  was  seen  coming  near 
the  island,  on  which  he  and  his 
brother  mutineers  hid  themselves  in 
the  bushes,  in  great  terror.  When 
at  length  they  dared  to  venture  out, 
they  stole  cautious]}'  to  the  landing- 
place,  and  found  that  the  ship  had 
disappeared ;  but  as  a  knife  and  some 
cocoa-nuts  were  lying  near  the  water*s 
edge,  it  was  clear  that  some  one  had 
landed,  but  doubtless,  not  having  seen 
any  traces  of  occupation,  had  left,  and 
the  ship  had  proceeded  on  its  voyage. 

In  the  year  1800,  Adams,  then  only 
thirty-six  years  old,  found  himself 
the  only  man  in  the  island — his  com- 
panions being  twenty  of  the  children 
of  his  deceased  comrades ;  but  they 
bad  come  to  regard  him  as  their  com- 
mon father,  with  reverence  and  affec- 
tion. He  was  providentially  |K>ssessed 
of  one  solitary  copy  of  a  Bible,  and  of 
a  prayer-book,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  liounii/y  and  of  these  he  made  un- 
ceasing use.  Two  remarkable  dreams 
occurred  to  him  in  the  year  1810, 
which  he  alwa^'s  regarded  as  having 
been  designed  to  awake  in  him  reflec- 
tion and  repentance ;  and  he  became 
a  ver>'  devout  man — training  up  in 
Christianity  the  young  semi-pagans 
who  surrounded  htm.  He  had  eon- 
atant  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
and  was  never  tired  of  reading  to  them 
the  Scriptures,  in  which  they  took 
such  a  delight,  that  on  one  occasion, 
two  of  the  lads  having  earned  a  little 
present  of  gunpowder^a  very  pre- 
cious commodity  there — as  a  reward 
for  their  labour  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  planting  yams,  propo9e<l  that,  in- 
stead of  the  present,  he  should  read 


them  some  extra  lessona  from  tka 
Bible  I  He  became,  in  troth,  as  he 
has  since  been  called,  an  island  patri- 
arch. 

In  the  year  1808,  an  American  cap- 
tain landed  at  the  island,  not  a  Uttle 
to  Adams*  alarm,  and,  on  quitting, 
took  with  him  a  chronometer  and  com- 
pass which  had  belonged  to  the  Bovnfir, 
and  forwarded  them  to  the  Admuraltnr 
— being,  of  course,  acquainted  wilk 
the  story  of  the  mutiny.  No  stapti 
however,  were  taken  by  the  Britiili 
Government;  bnt  six  years  afterwarda, 
Adams  beheld  with  dismay  two  mea- 
of- war  approaching  the  island,  aod 
he  reasonably  apprehended  that  at 
length  his  hour  was  come,  for  the  two 
captains,  with  some  oflScers  and  men, 
were  seen  descending  the  ^ps*  aides, 
and  immediately  landed.  Adams  madi 
no  attempt  to  conceal  himself—- va- 
signed  to  his  destiny  ;  bnt  was  qnickly 
comforted  by  the  tidings  that  he  wm 
not  to  be  arrested ;  tlmt  a  quarter  of 
a  century  had  passed  away,  and  hit 
presence  was  considered  nsefiil  to  Iha 
young  islanders.  Then,  indeed,  a  mill- 
stone fell  from  his  neok.  How  tiit 
weight  of  it  had  worn  him  may  ba 
guessed  from  the  fact,  that  Sir  Tho- 
mas Staines,  one  of  the  captaiaa, 
styleil  him,  in  his  despatch,  *^  a  vetm 
Table  old  man'*— whereas  he  was  tboo 
only  Ji/ttf  yeaLTB  old  1  Sir  Thomai 
added, ''  His  exemplary  conduct,  mid 
fatherly  care  of  the  whole  little  eo- 
lony,  could  not  but  command  admira- 
tion. The  pious  manner  in  whidi  all 
those  bom  on  the  Island  have  besa 
reared— the  correct  sense  of  religiott 
which  has  been  instilled  into  uair 
minds  by  this  old  man,  has  given  hkm 
the  pre-eminence  over  the  wh4^  of 
them— who  look  np  to  him  as  the  fl^ 
ther  of  the  whole,  and  one  family.*" 
When  Sir  Thomas  and  bis  companloim 
saw  the  island  they  did  not  sappose  It 
inhabited,  and  were  greatly  snrprisad 
to  observe,  as  they  approached,  plan- 
tations laid  out,  and  very  neatly-con- 
structed hnts  and  houses!  WIms 
within  two  miles  from  the  landlof- 
place,  some  natives  ware  obsarfod 
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bringing  down  their  canoes  on  their 
shonldcrs,  in  irbich  they  dashed 
through  a  heavy  sorf,  and  pulled  off 
to  the  ships.  What  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  sailors  to  hear  one  of  the 
two  savages  exclaim,  on  approaching 
the  ship,  *'  Won't  you  heave  ns  a 
rope,  now  ?  '^  And  who  should  these 
prove  to  be,  but  a  son  of  Christian, 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  of  Young, 
eighteen  years  old  I  "  They  were 
fine  handsome  fellows,  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  and  their  features  were 
those  of  an  honest  English  face.** 
Their  only  dress  was  a  piece  of  cloth 
round  their  loins,  and  a  straw  bat 
ornamented  with  the  black  fiaathera 
of  the  domestic  fowl.  When  they  had 
got  on  board,  Sir  Thomas  Staines  took 
them  down  into  his  cabin  to  give  them 
lunch,  and  was  moved  with  sudden  ten- 
derness on  seeing  one  of  them  rise  np, 
place  his  hands  in  a  posture  of  devotion, 
and  distinctly  and  solemnly  say,  **  For 
what  we  are  going  to  receive,  the 
Lord  make  us  truly  thankful  I "  On 
accompanying  them  back  to  the 
island,  and  accomplishing  the  land- 
ing with  no  little  difficulty,  Sir  Tho- 
mas was  charmed  with  the  acene 
and  the  reception  which  awaited  him. 
Poor  old  Adams  and  his  wife,  who 
was  blind  and  infirm,  conducted  their 
great  guests  to  his  snug  and  neat 
house,  and  spread  out  for  them  a 
little  repast  of  yams,  cocoa-nnta,  and 
fine  fresh  eggs.  They  found  the 
settlement  to  consist  of  forty-aix 
grown-up  young  people,  with  a  num- 
ber of  infants.  The  young  men  were 
all  fine  athletic  fellows,  their  faces 
full  of  frankness ;  but  the  young 
women  excited  great  adminUion. 
They  were  tall  and  finely  formed; 
their  faces  beaming  with  amilea,  bat 
wearing  an  air  of  modesty  and  bash- 
ful ne.<«8  that  would  do  bonomr  to  the 
most  virtuous  nation  on  earth.  *^  Their 
teeth  like  ivory,  even,  regnlar,  and 
l>eautifuL  without  a  single  exception; 
and  all  of  them,  both  male  and  female« 
had  the  most  marked  Engllah  fea- 
tures." Their  little  houses  were 
models  of  comfort  and  cleanliness, 
and  the  grounds  all  aronnd  were 
carefully  cultivated,  lliey  weie  very 
sy.4teniatic  in  conducting  their  little 
atFairs.  Old  Adams,  for  fawtanoev 
kept  a  careful  register,  containing  the 
times  and  account  of  their  wetk,  and 


what  each  bad  acqafaned  by  It ;  and 
they  had  a  regular  system  of  barter- 
as  of  salt  for  fresh  provisions ;  vege- 
tables and  fruit  for  poultry,  and  fish, 
&c.  All  were  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground  (growing  chiefly 
yams)  and  fishing ;  and  when  one 
had  cleared  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ground,  and  had  stock  enough  to 
maintain  a  family,  he  was  allowed 
to  marry— but  always  with  the  oon- 
sent  of  Adama.  The  utmost  harmony 
prevailed  in  thefar  little  society.  They 
were  simple,  sincere,  affectionate,  and 
pions,  and  most  exemplary  in  dis- 
charging theur  religions  dnties. 

These  matters  continued  till  the 
year  1826,  when  Captain  Beeeiicy 
visited  the  island,  hn  the  Bk$mm^ 
and  has  left  on  record  an  affecting 
picture  of  thehr  primitive  sfanpUcHgr 
and  happiness.  They  were  still  under 
the  care  of  their  old  patriarch  Adams* 
*^  These  excellent  people,**  said  Ciq^ 
tain  Beechey,  **  appear  to  live  to- 
gether in  pmect  harmony  and  ooa- 
tentment;  to  be  vLrtnoos,  relic^oos: 
cheerful  and  hospitable  even  bsjOM 
the  limits  of  prudence ;  to  be  pattens 
of  confagal  and  parental  affection; 
and  to  have  very  few  -vioes.  We  re- 
mained with  them  many  days,  and 
their  unreserved  manners  gave  ns  tiie 
fullest  opportunity  of  becoming  ao- 
qnainted  with  any  faults  they  anight 
have  possessed.**  Thehr  reverenoe 
for  the  Sabbath  would  shame  manv  a 
bighly-dvilised  Christian  oommnnily. 
It  was,  indeed, ''  kept  holy**— a  daiy  oT 
rest,  in  truth,  and  of  eheerfU  lever- 
enee  towards  the  Meet  High.  Tkeir 
services  were  eondocted  in  strict  eoi- 
formity  with  the  nsages  of  tlie  Ohnvek 
of  England,  the  prayers  bein|  read 
by  old  Adama,  ana  the  lessons  V  <>■* 
appointed  bv  him  for  that  purpose. 

Their  only  hiteroonrse  witli  the 
mat  world  was  on  the  oceasleiii 
lew  aad  far  between,  of  ships  of  war, 
whalora,  or  others,  toachlog  at  tlM 
Island.  ''  These  seas,**  oaya  a  trsvel* 
ler  on  them  dorlag  the  test  year 
(1852), ''  are  hot  little  freqoeated.  Ih 
give  an  Idea  of  thehr  vast  extent,  not* 
withstanding  the  thoasaads  of  eUpa 
that  are  tnuUng  on  then,  wo  haf« 
seen  only  one  ship  at  sea,  and  onr 
traek  measarea  soom  4AQ0  nritoal 
What  a  little  spot  this  Ishnd 
hi  the  vaat  Paolftol  a 
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apparently  incapable  of  resisting  the 
might  J  waves  of  so  vast  an  ocean. 
The  mutineers  might  well  deem  them- 
selves secure  on  so  small  an  island  I  ** 
At  length, 


(t 


Decliuiog  eently  to  the  last,  this  good  old 
roan,  be  died.'^ 
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Old  John  Adams  expired  on  the  6th 
^larch  1829,  in  the  sixtj-fifth  year  of 
his  age— a  sad  day  for  the  little  com- 
munity which  he  had  trained  into  one 
so  exemplary :  thereby  offering  the  best 
atonement  in  his  power  for  the  guilt 
which  had  stuned  his  early  years. 


THE   PASTOR  OF    PITCAIRN. 


Not  quite  four  months — viz.  on  the 
15  November  1828— before  the  death 
of  the  island  patriarch,  there  arrived 
at  Pitcaim  a  remarkable  man  des- 
tined to  be  his  successor  in  the  con- 
fidence, affection,  and  government  of 
that  little  community.  He  seemed 
really  to  have  been  marked  out  for 
the  post  by  Providence.  The  per- 
son here  spoken  of  bears  the  by  no 
means  aristocratic  name  of  Geokoe 
IIuNN  Nonns.  He  was  bom  in  this 
country  in  1799 ;  went  to  sea  at  the 
early  age  of  eleven  years,  when  he 
became  a  midshipman  in  the  British 
navy.  Ho  afterwards  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  Chilinn  navy,  under 
the  present  Earl  of  Dundonald  (then 
I^rd  Cochrane),  and  in  consequence 
of  his  services  became  lieutenant. 
He  was  at  length,  after  a  gallant  and 
desperate  conflict  with  a  Spanish  gun- 
brig,  taken  prisoner  by  the  troops  of 
the  piratical  Spanish  general  Bene- 
vedeis,  who  was  a  very  fiend  incarnate 
of  cruelty.  He  shot  all  his  prisoners, 
except  Lientenant  Nobbs  and  three 
Engli:ih  seamen,  all  four  of  whom  lay 
under  sentence  of  death,  and  in  hourly 
expectation  of  being  sliot,  for  three 
weeks ;  during  which  Lieutenant 
Nobbs  daily  saw  his  fellow-prisoners 
led  out  to  death,  and  heard  the  re- 
ports of  the  muskets  from  which  they 
suffered.  This  monster  Benevedeis 
would  invite  the  captive  officers  to 
an  elogant  entertainment ;  immedi- 
ately after  which  he  would  have  them 
marched  into  the  courtyard,  and  shot 
— their  host  standing  at  the  window 
to  enjoy  the  spectacle!  Such  was  the 
man  at  whose  mercy  poor  Lieutenant 
Nobbs  lay  for  three  weeks;  at  the 
end  of  which  he  was  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  exchanged  for  a  priso- 
ner; Benevedeis  himself  being  soon 
after  taken  prisoner,  sentenced  to 
death,  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  mule,  so 
dragged  to  the  Palace  Square,  and 
there  hanged.    After  many  adven- 


tures and  much  dangerous  servicev 
Mr  Nobbs  quitted  ChiO,  and  returned 
to  England  in  1822,  in  a  vessel  which 
had  touched  at  Pitcaim.  The  cap- 
tain gave  such  a  description  of  the 
happiness  of  the  little  commnnityf 
that  Mr  Nobbs  became  irresistibly  Im- 
pelled to  go  and  settle  there,  anxious 
only  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  peace  and  usefulness  among 
his  fellow-creatures.  Eariy  in  1826, 
having  then  been  four  times  round 
the  world,  he  quitted  England,  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  Pitcalni. 
He  went  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  India,  and  Australia,  and  at 
length  reached  Callao,  in  Pern,  where 
he  met  the  owner  of  a  launch,  who 
agreed  to  accompany  him  in  It  to 
Pitcairn,  provided  Mr  Nobbs  would 
fit  her  out.  This  was  done;  and 
these  two  persons — as  if  emulous  of 
the  feat  of  Bligh  and  his  companions 
— went  alone  in  this  frail  launch  U^ 
Pitcaim,  a  voyage  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  miles,  which  they  ac- 
complished in  forty- two  days — arrir* 
ing  in  November  1828.  Soon  after 
their  arrivid  the  owner  died;  the 
launch  was  hauled  ashore,  and  her 
materials  were  used  to  build  a  bonso 
for  Mr  Nobbs.  Old  Adams,  on  hear- 
ing his  errand  and  his  motives,  and 
doubtless  beginning  to  be  apprehen- 
sive for  those  from  whom  death  must 
soon  release  himself,  received  bim 
with  kindness,  and  he  became  a  sort 
of  schoolmaster  in  the  island.  Od 
the  death  of  Adams  in  the  March 
of  the  ensuing  year,  Mr  Nobbs  con* 
tinned  at  his  post,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  establishing  himself  in  the  afTectioos 
of  the  people,  then  only  sixty-eight 
in  number,  serving  them  in  the  three- 
fold capacity  of  pastor,  surgeon,  and 
schoolmaster.  Three  years  after  his 
arrival,  however,  there  occurred  a 
sufficiently  ridiculous  but  vexations 
affair.  A  person  named  HUl  came  to 
the  island,  professing  himself  autho- 
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lised  by  the  BritiBh  Government  to  return  on  tlie  occasion  last  referred 
reside  there  as  its  represeDtatire  I  to,  tbis  excellent  man  has  never  been 
He  soon  sowed  diasenaions  among  interfered  with  in  pursuing  "  the  oven 
the  simple-minded  lubabitanta,  whom  tenor  of  faia  waj,"  but  has  evidently 
he  also  terrified  into  obedience  by  coociliatcd  the  ardent  alTection  of  all 
the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  Go-  classes.  lie  acted  from  the  tirst  as 
vernment.  Honest  Mr  Nobbs  soon  their  chaplain  (as  far  aa,  being  a  lay- 
saw  through  the  swaggering  stranger,  ana,  he  could),  their  schooLiuaater, 
by  whose  intrigues,  however,  he  was  their  physician,  and.  In  fact,  did 
compelled  to  quit  the  island,  leaving  everything  that  coald  be  expected 
the  new-comer  boasting  from  time  to  from  t  man  of  kindly  feeling,  of  do 
time  of  bis  splendid  rank  and  station  little  experience  of  varied  life,  of 
at  home.  He  said  he  was  "a  very  sound  education,  and  devoted  piety, 
near  relative  of  the  Pake  of  Bedford,  His  duties  were  constant  and  laho- 
and  that  the  Duchess  seldom  rode  ont  rioos,  for  all  bis  arrangements  were 
inher  carriage  without  him  I"  Whilst  very  systematic,  and  he  adhered  to 
the  people  were  listening  with  awe  to  them  with  panctllions  exactness. 
these  magnificent  staleraenis,  who  Tliiis  ever}'  hour  of  his  time  nas  de- 
should  arrive  at  the  island— pus i-  voted  to  the  service  of  the  inlanders 
lively  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  discom-  and  of  his  own  largo  family.  But  how 
fiting  imposture — but  Captain  Lord  was  lie  himself  supported  all  the 
Edward  Russell,  a  veritable  son  of  while?  it  may  be  asked.  Indeed,  his 
the  Duke  of  Bedford!  Mr  Hill  was  remuneration  was  for  years  of  the 
thunderstruck.  Lord  Edward  would  scantiest  possible  character,  for  the 
have  made  short  work  of  it,  and  re-  Pitcalm  Islanders  were,  as  he  knew 
moved  him  instanter  from  the  scene  when  he  first  went,  very  poor.  In 
of  his  impudent  and  mischievous  in-  18-14,  he  thus  explained,  in  a  letter 
trusion  and  imposture.  Lord  Ed-  to  a  clergyman  at  Valparaiso,  some 
ward,  however,  would  not  do  so  nith-  of  the  straits  to  which  he  was  driven: 
ont  orders.  But  in  the  ensuing  j-ear  "  Myetock  of  clothing  which  I  brought 
anotlier  ship  of  war  arrived,  her  cap-  from  England  is,  as  you  may  suppose, 
tain  armed  with  the  requisite  autho-  very  nearly  exhausted,  and  1  have 
rity,  and  removed  Mr  (or,  as  he  seems  no  friends  there  to  whom  I  can  with 
to  liave  called  himself,  JJord)  llill  to  piopriety  apply  for  more.  Until  the 
Valparaiso.  He  never  mndo  his  last  three  years,  it  was  my  custom  to 
appearance  again  la  the  island;  and  wear  a  block  coat  on  the  Sabbath; 
Mr  Nobbs  having  received  a  pressing  but  since  that  period  I  have  been 
Qud  unanimous  enti'eaty  from  the  in-  obliged  to  substitnte  a  nankeen  jacket 
habitantsto  resnmehisoldstatiouDnd  of  my  own  making.  My  only  re- 
duties,  complied  with  it,  having  been  maining  coat,  which  is  quite  thread- 
absent  for  the  period  of  nine  months,  bare,  is  reserved  for  marriages  and 
occupying  himself  as  a  teacher  at  the  burials;  SO  tha\  it  is  customary  to 
Gambler  Islands,  which  were  about  say,  when  a  wedding  is  going  to  take 
three  hundred  miles'  distance  from  place,  '  Teacher,  yon  will  have  to 
Pitcairn.  pnt  on  yonr  black  coat  next  Sunday,' 
It  ma;  be  rememl>ered  that  a  child,  which  Is  equivalent  to  informing  me 
ten  months  old,  accompanied  the  that  a  couple  are  going  to  be  mar- 
mutineers  from  Otahelte  tol'itcairn.  riedl" 

She  afterwards  married  a  son  of  the        Some  little  time  afterwards,  how- 

nnhappy  Christian,  by  whom  she  had  ever,  this  grateful  people  placed  him 

a  daughter,  and  that  daughter  became  on  a  level  with  themselves,  byasaign- 

the  wife  of  Mr  Nobbs,  by  whom  she  ing  him  anlScient  land  for  bis  aup' 

lias  now  eleven  children.     Sinco  his  port. 


—when,  for  instance,  it  is  our  fonr 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  their 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
rise  with  the  light ;  and  the  fli-st  duty 
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in  each  house  is  to  read  prayers,  in- 
clnding  two  chapters 'in  the  Bible. 
After  a  slight  refreshment,  thebnyiness 
of  the  day  begins.  Children  are  forth- 
with despatched  to  the  school,  daring 
play-hours  amusing  themselves  with 
kites  and  ball ;  but  limited  space — less 
in  extent  than  liy  de  Park  and  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  put  togctber— necessarily 
cnrtails  the  diversions  of  young  and 
old.  The  raen*8  employment  consists 
in  cultivating  thoir  land,  looking  after 
their  gardens,  building  and  improving 
their  little  houses,  fencing-in  their 
plantations,  and  making  hats  out  of 
palm-leaves,  and  fancy  boxes  for  bar- 
ter with  the  crows  of  such  ships  as 
may  call  there.  At  twelve  o^clock 
they  have  a  plain  substantial  meal  of 
yams  and  potatoes,  made  into  bread, 
saying  grace  before  and  after  meals 
with  scrnpulous  reverence.  Both  by 
day  and  by  night  they  fish  in  the 
deep  waters  for  a  kind  of  cod,  grey 
mullet,  and  red  snapper,  which,  how- 
ever, are  scanty,  and  obtained  with 
some  little  hazard.  The  second  meal 
of  the  day  (they  have  but  two)  occurs 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  consist- 
ing or  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  such 
hnmble  fare  as  may  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  females  of  the  family. 
Once  or  twice  only  in  the  week  can 
they  afford  the  luxury  of  fish,  meat, 
or  poultry.  The  occupations  of  the 
women  are  their  household  duties, 
including  especially  making  and  mend- 
ing clothes ;  and  when  they  have 
leisure,  they  manufacture  a  sort  of 
cloth  out  of  the  bark  of  the  paper 
mulberry.  There  ar<^  no  servants  in 
the  island,  therefore  the  wives  and 
daughters  do  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  family.  They  do  not  cook  in  the 
house,  which,  being  of  wood,  might 
be  often  endangered,  but  in  ovens  at 
a  little  distance,  let  into  the  ground, 
big  enough  to  contain  a  good-sized 
pig,  an  animal  of  which  they  have  but 
few.  They  have  no  candles,  but  nse 
oil,  and  torches  made  with  nuts  of  the 
dodo  tree.  They  have  no  glass  for 
the  windows,  but  only  shutters,  which 
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are  doted  in  bad  weatber.  llMgr 
ooouionally  have  a  modicmn  oftM 
as  a  Inxnry,  but  their  ordinarf  drU 
is  pore  water,  ndtfaer  wines  nor 
spirits  being  allowed  in  the  ialmnd^ 
except  for  strictly  medidnal  parpoaeib 
On  high  days  and  holidays  they  treol 
themselves  with  coeoa-nnt  milk,  and 
water  sweetened  with  symp  extracted 
from  the  bruised  sngar-cane.  Tbej 
retire  early  to  rest,  after  havingnper- 
formed  their  family  devotions.  They 
sleep  secure  withoat  the  protectUm  oif 
locks,  bolts,  or  bars :  there  is  not  voA 
a  thing  in  the  island  I  Thinic,  theB« 
of  a  moonlight  night  at  peaoeflil  Fit- 
cairn,  Londoner,  jaded  with  the  iq>* 
roar  and  dissipation  of  a  London  dqr 
or  night  I  S^  the  moon  waUung  fi 
her  brightness,  and  stars  ■hinfa^ 
vividly  as  yon  never  saw  then,  aM 
both  reflected  on  the  illimitable  ooea% 
all  calm  and  beantlfol  1  Not  a  sod 
is  slnmbering  there  that  has  not  dosed 
his  eyes — her  eyes— after  offiedng  the 
hearths  incense  to  their  alm^^lity 
Guardian ! 

The  Pitcaim  people  are  all  well 
educated,  and  very  fond  of  reading ; 
but  only  books  of  sterling  interest, 
and  moral  and  religions  character, 
chiefly  supplied  to  them  by  one  of  the 
noblest  societies  which  England  can 
boast — that  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  And  now  has  airived 
the  time  for  explaining  that  onrreadefS 
are  indebted  for  all  the  interesting 
facts  which  may  appear  in  this  p^peff 
as  well  those  which  have  gone  be- 
fore as  those  which  are  yet  to  follow, 
to  a  little  volume  only  just  issoed  l^ 
that  Society.  Its  pious  and  aooon- 
plished  author*  is  the  Secretair  if 
that  Society,  and,  as  we  learn  mm 
its  pages,  has  personal  cognisance  of 
many  highly  interesting  facts  narrated 
in  it,  ple<lging  himself  to  the  anthen- 
ticity  of  all,  as  far  as  careful  inqnlir 
has  enabled  him  to  do  so.  To  ns  it 
has  proved  a  delightful  little  volnme, 
and  we  heartily  express  onr  obliga- 
tions to  the  reverend  anther.  It 
breathes  thronghont  a  pore  vpWL  of 


*  Piteairn  :  The  Island^  the  People,  and  the  Pastor ;  teith  a  Short  Jooouni  of  ||# 
Mutiny  of  the  BouHty.  By  the  Rer.  Thomas  Botles  Murray,  M.A*,  Seoretaty  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Ctiristian  Knowledge  ;  and  published  under  the  direelkMa 
of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education  appointed  by  the  '  ~ 
London  :  1868.    Pp.280. 
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manlj    sympatbj    and    pietf.      Wa  ndmit.    It  is,  liowevor,  on  the  arrival 

should  like  to  be  at  Pitcaira.  when  iu  of  a  Qneeii's  sliip  ihat  tiie  (Mitbosiasm 

simple  and  affectionate  ialiatjit;intB  got  of  the  islandera  is  naturallj  most  cx- 

their  first  copy — let  ua  hripo  ttg  many  cited :  aud  wlio  can  think  unmoved  of 

copies  as  there  are  islam Irrs— of  tlio  tlie  twenty-one  gnns'  salnte  from  the 

Tolarae  wUioli  hag   preseiiitiil   30  en-  slLifil;.  --tn;.  [',ir  t.n  il:r  Imj  in  ,if  |lio 

dearing  a  pictnreof  that  ilUiant  l>iit  ■■!•■•  '...''     ■■,       .  :    -  .liiary 

reatty  happy  little  family !     How  tlioj  ^'   '  "      ■  i'   1        !:       .  ■      ■i;i-iinld 

will  bang  over  its  pages,  by  day  and  niee  in  out  estimation  the  character 

by  night  i  But  we  must  proceed.  The  of  British  naval  officers,  it  is  the  ao> 

great  events  in  the  Fitcairner's  day  is  oonnts  of  tfaeir  doinga  in  theee  distant 

tbe  arrival  of  a  ship,  forwhich  they  are.  regions,  to  be-  fonnd  in  this  little 

always — not,  as  were  those  before  them,  volnme.    The  tears  have  several  times 

with  terror,  but  with  ea^m-  Impp— i^u  riiiivrcd  in  ij\\.r  (nvii  ives,  nlieii  read- 

tbelook'OUt ;  and  thevohiniehL'forous  ing  tlio  extracts  here  given  from  the 

contains  nnmerooB  toucbiii^  liiileepi-  journals  and  despatches  of  captains 

sodes  connected  with  thit^r-  few-and-  and  admiralty,  all  of  wbom  liavo  ox- 

fftr-betweeu    ocean-islanii    visitings.  hibiteda  noble  spirit  of  tenderness  and 

The  crews  are  received  witb  affeo-  dignity  in  dealing  with  this  little  com- 

tionate    greetings,  and    ihe    ntmosC  raunity.    We  would  have  every  yonng 

hospitality  which  very  limited  means  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  navy  read  this 

admit   of;   and   not   only   has   there  record  of  manly  sympathy  and  piety 

never  been  an  instance  (>r  J.u'k  for  an  on  the  pnrt  of  those  intrusted  with 

instant  misbehaving  him-.(>]i'  in  this  high  and  dij^tant  commands  by  the 

sweet  scene  of  peace  aril  njiiocence,  Qoaenof  Great  Britain — symbol  ling  at 

but  he  has  himaeir  often  ^IkJ  tears  of  once  of  the  authority  and  power  of  the 

sympathy  and  respect  on  ivi'f'ivingthe  sceptre  which   she  wields,   and  the 

civilities  of  this  loneiy  tiut  eonfidlng  gentle  spirit   of  benignity  and   piety 

little  community,  and  rtiLiriii'd  their  which  animates  her  heart.    But  we 

hnmble  hospitalities  with    ^iK-h  libo-  shall  let  our  admiral  speak  for  liiro- 

rality  as  his  captain  felt  mithoi-ised  to  self.  J 


Before,  however,  we  come  to  this  stance  is  a  sonrce  of  mneh  anxiety, 

great  event,  we  must  return  for  a  both  to  him  and  as ;  and  as  onr  nnm- 

miniite  to  the  pastor  of  Pitcairn.    On  bers  amount  to  lag  (71  males  aud  C7 

Ihe  20th  July  1S47,  a  memorial  was  females),  nndarorapidlyincreasing,  ire 

addressed  to  the  chaplain  of  H.M.S.  do  most  nrgcnlly,  bat  most  respect-j 

Z'lAo/tn.signedbysevenofitib  islanders,  fally,  solicit  your  application  to  tbw 

includingthec^ie/'Tna^r/'ifr.' and  the  proper  quarter  for  a  pastoral   letter, 

two  coundUors  I  (for  such  lliey  have,)  inducting  or  sanctioning  our  teacher 

explanatory  of  their  positiuu  and  their  into  the  holy  offlce  he  has  for  so  long 

wants.    Their  prominent  want  ihcy  nspacooftimcnnceasingly.Dntiringly, 

shall  themselves  explain.  and  worthily  tilled  on    this   island. 

"  One  thing  more,  before  we  cod-  That  he  is  deserving  anch  a  mark  of 

elude,  we  earnestly  present  to  yonr  ecclesiastical  approbation  and  favour, 

consideration;  and  as  it  comes  in  an  is  justly  and  cheerfully  acknowledged 

especial  manner  within  the  province  by  the  whole  coramnnity ;  and  of  the 

of  your  holy  office,  we  would  indulge  great  benefit  which  will  accrne  to  as 

the  hope  that  onr  application  will  be  therefrom,'  no  one  can  be  more  com- 

attonded  with  success.     Tlic  cn«a  in  potent  to  jndge  than  yonrself." 
qaestion  is  this  :  Ourteacber,  who  has        Rear-Admiral    Fairfax    Moresby, 

been  with  ua  for  nineteen  yeiirs  in  that  commander-in-chief   in    the  Pacific, 

capacity,  and  whose  service.)  to  as  are  had  lung  felt  a  deep  interest  in  Ihe 

invaluable,   haa  never   received   the  welfaro  of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders,  and 

license  or  sanction  of  the  proper  au-  in  the  month  of  Jnly  1351,  received 

thority  in  that  Church  of  wliich  we  the  following  beantifol  and  nlTecting 

are  a  component  part.     Thiif  circum-  invitation  to  visit  the  island,  aigoad 
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by  thirteen  female  inhabitants,  in  the 
name  of  all  their  sex  on  the  island : — 

"  1»1TCAIBN,  July  im,  1851. 
"  Hoxou  RADLE  SiR,— From  the  kind 
interest  you  have  evinced  for  our  little 
community  in  the  letter  which  you 
have  sent  our  excellent  and  worthy 
pastor,  Mr  Nobbs,  we  are  emboldened 
to  send  you  the  following  request, 
which  is,  that  you  will  visit  us  before 
you  leave  this  station  ;  or  if  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  do  so,  certainly 
we,  as  loyal  subjects  of  our  gracious 
Queen,  ought  to  be  visited  annually, 
if  not  more,  by  one  of  her  ships  of 
war. 

*-^  We  have  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  an  English  admiral  to 
our  little  island,  and  we  therefore 
earnestly  solicit  a  visit  from  yon. 
How  inexpressibly  happy  shall  wo 
be,  if  you  should  think  tit  to  grant 
this  our  warmest  wish!  We  trust 
that  our  very  secluded  and  isolated 
position,  and  the  very  few  visits  we 
have  of  late  had  from  British  ships 
of  war,  will  be  sufficient  apology  for 
addressing  the  above  request  to  you. 
With  fervent  prayers  for  your  present 
and  future  happiness,  and  for  that  of 
our  (Jucen  and  nation, — We  remain, 
Honoured  Sir,  your  sincere  and  atTec- 
tionate  well-wishers." 

Signed  by  thirteen  femaks^  **  in  the 
name  and  on  hehaijqfaii  the  rest 
of  the  femnlr  stx  on  the  /*/«/*</." 

Who  could  resist  this?  Not  an  admiral 
in  the  service  of  the  (^uccn  of  England 
— least  of  all  good  Admiral  Moresby ; 
and  a  year  afterwards — viz.,  on  the 
7th  August  1852— at  noon  a  ship  was 
descried  in  the  far  distance,  which  at 
sunset  was  suspected  to  be  a  ship  of 
war.  The  brief  night  passed  iu  feverish 
excitement.  Before  sunrise  the  people 
were  on  the  look-out  from  the  preci- 
pice in  front  of  the  town,  waiting  for 
the  report  of  a  gun  to  confirm  their 
hopes.  By  and  by,  hark  !  the  boom- 
ing of  a  cannon  electriOed  the  little 
town  :  And  as  the  stately  ship  drew 
near,  behold — an  admiral's  flag  wav- 
ing proudly  iu  the  wind  I  Wouhi  we 
hid  room  for  the  description  of  this 
signal  event  given  by  Mr  Nubbs,  and 
the  oflicial  despatch  of  the  admiral 
containing  an  acconnt  of  his  lamliug, 
and  three  days*  stay.     It  was  Sunday 


morning,  tnd  he  took  hia  chapUio  and 
several  officers  with  bim,  all  attending 
divine  service,  the  chaplain  preaching 
in  the  afternoon.  Wo  will,  liowever, 
give  the  good  admiral's  own  acconnt 
of  it,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  a  friend, 
describing  the  impressions  prodnced 
by  his  visit. 

**  The  Portland^ 
At  Mfl,  Auffuit  1852. 

^*  Of  all  the  eventful  periods  which 
have  checkered  my  life,  none  have  sor*- 
passed  in  interest,  and,  I  trust,  in  hope 
of  future  good,  the  last— -our  visit  to 
Pitcaim ;  and  surely  the  hand  of  God 
has  been  in  all  this,  for  by  chances 
the  most  unexpected,  and  by  faTOor- 
able  winds  ont  of  the  nsnal  conne  of 
the  Trades,  we  were  carried  in  eleven 
days  to  Pitcairn's  from  Borobora.    It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  charm 
that  the  society  of  the  islanders  throws 
around  them  under  the  providence  of 
God.     The  hour  and  the  occasion 
served,  and   I  have  brought  away 
their  pastor  and  teacher  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  him  to  England  to  be 
ordained,  and  one  of  his  daaghters, 
who  will  be  placed  at  the  EngUsk 
clergyman's  at  Valparaiso  nntii  ber 
father's  return.     The  islanders  de* 
pend  principally  for  their  necessary 
supplies  on  the  whaling  ships ; — they 
are  generally  American.    Greatly  to 
their  credit,  they  behave  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner,  very  different  from 
what  I  expected.    One  rough  seaman, 
whom  I  spoke  to  in  praise  of  such  con- 
duct, said,  *'  Sir,  I  expect  if  one  of  oar 
fellows  was  to  misbehave  himself  here, 
we  should  not  leave  him  alive.*  Tbey 
are  guiltless  and  nnsophisticated  be- 
yond conception.    But  the  time  had 
arrived  when  preparation  for  partial 
removal  was  necessary,  and  especi- 
ally for  the  ordination  of  their  pas- 
tor, or  the  appointment  of  a  clergy* 
man  of  the  Established  Chorcb.  They 
are  thoroughly  versed  in  Bible  history, 
which  has  hitherto  kept  them  from 
listening  to  the  advances  of  some  orer- 
heated  imaginations.     I  stayed  four 
days  upon  that  speck  in  the  ocean,  bot 
rising  like  a  paradise  from  its  bosom. 
I  believe  there  was  scarce  a  dry  eye 
in  the  ship  when  the  islanders  look 
their  leave.    We  ran  within  kail  of 
the   settlement,    buisted    the    royal 
standard,  fired  a  salute,  and  cheered 
them.** 
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Here  is  Mr  Nobba'  own  yivid  pic- 
ture *  of  the  Dobto  old  admiral's  de- 
parWre  from  the  island  :— 

"  And  now  comes  the  leave-tak- 
ing. The  venerable  and  benevolent 
commander-in-chief  of  Her  Majeatj-'a 
forcca  in  the  Pacific,  standing  on  the 
rocky  beach  at  Boouty  Bay  (the  very 
spot  where  the  mntincers  had  laeded 
sixty  years  be  fore)  ^himself  tbe  old- 
est person  there,  by  fifteen  years,  sur- 
rounded by  stalwart  men  and  ma- 
tronly women;  yoQths,  maidens,  and 
little  children— every  one  in  tears,  and 
most  deeply  affected,  formed  a  truly 
impresaivo  scene.  The  boat  was  eome 
tim^  in  readiness  before  the  admiral 
availed  himself  of  an  opportunity 
to  embarlc.  Some  held  him  by  the 
hand,  the  elder  women  hanging  on 
his  neck,  and  the  younger  ones  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  a  promise  that 
he  would  revisit  tbem.  As  a  number 
of  oar  men  went  on  board  with  the  ad- 
miral, a  similar  scone  occarrod  there; 
and  as  th«  lost  boat  pnshed  off  from 
tbe  sliip,some  of  the  hardy  tars,stand- 
ing  in  tbe  gangway,  were  detected 
hastily  brnahing  away  a  tear.  The 
frigato  now  stood  in  for  the  last 
time  ;  and,  hoisting  the  royal  stand- 
ard, fired  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns. 
The  tars  manned  the  rigging,  and  gave 
three  hearty  cheers,  and  one  cheer 
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more.  The  islanders  responded  ;  tlie 
bandstraokup  "God  savetheQneen," 
and  the  stately  Portland  started  on 
her  track." 

We  said  that  this  is  a  picture,  fta 
vivid  as  words  can  paint  it,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  richest  pencil  at  the  com- 
mand of  tbe  Royal  Academy. 

The  Ulanderaconld  only  be  induced, 
with  extreme  difficulty,  to  part  with 
their  pastor  for  a  wbilo,  when  it  came 
to  t!ie  point,  ardently  as  they  had  de- 
aired  that  he  should  be  invested  with 
the  character  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  On  the  admi- 
ral's promising,  however,  to  leave  bis 
own  chaplain  at  the  island  till  their 
pastor's  retnm,  they  allowed  him  to 
go.  Listen  to  the  testimony  of  the 
admiral's  chaplab  as  to  the  pooplo 
among  whom  he  had  been  placed  for 


"  fyeprtnditr  Bill,  1S53. 

"The  acconnts  of  the  virtue  and 
piety  of  these  people  are  by  no  means 
esaggeraied.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
are  the  most  religions  and  virtuona 
community  in  the  world  ;  and  during 
the  months  I  have  been  here,  1  have 
seen  nothing  approaching  a  (jnarrel, 
but  perfect  peace  lyid  good-will  among 
all."  Ho  also  found  Pitcaim,  as  did 
his  admiral,  a  "  Paradise  1 " 


Poor  Mr  Nobbs  had  not  fitting 
clothes  in  which  to  face  the  great 
world,  when  he  quitted  the  island, 
except  those  with  which  the  admiral 
furnished  him.  Having  carried  him 
to  Valparaiso,  the  admii'al  then  sup- 
plied him  generously  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  passage  thence  to  Lon- 
don, and  presented  him  with  £100  to- 
wards his  expenses  in  England;  and 
also  gave  hira  very  strong  letters  to 
the  Bishop  of  London  (ui'ging  the  pro- 
priety of  bis  ordaining  so  csempiary 
a  person),  and  to  various  other  per- 
sons, among  whom  was  Mr  Murray, 
the  author  of  the  little  volnmo  before 
us,  in  which  it  appears ;  and  a  very 
inlcresling  document  it  is.  All  hon- 
our to  Admiral  Fairfax  Moresby  I 
Wo  have  seldom  seen  more  moving 


trails  of  unaffected  and  unassuming 
goodness  than  this  volume  contains, 
on  his  part.  He  cannot  yet  know  that 
the  pnblic  is  thus  made  acqnaintod 
with  them. 

On  Saturday  the  16th  October  1852, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-six  years, 
spent  at  Pitcau-n'a  Island,  this  excel- 
lent person  arrived  in  London.  What 
a  fiabylou  it  must  have  seemed  to  one 
BO  long  accustomed  to  the  profound 
silcncQ  and  solitude  of  Pitcairn  I  We 
ourselves  saw  him,  and  sate  beside  him 
for  some  time  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, lie  was  indeed  an  interesting 
stranger — very  modest,  and  with  a  sort 
of  sad  and  stern  simplicity  (with  a  dash 
of  rongh  qnalntness)  in  hia  manner, 
which  comported  well  with  the  life  ho 
had  led,  and  to  which  it  was  evident 
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he  was  pining  to  return.  He  looked 
the  age  he  was,  viz.  fifty-three.  His 
features  were  characterised  by  a  quiet 
decision ;  and  he  spoke  with  gravity 
and  deliberation.  Nothing  seemed 
to  surprise  him — the  result  of  a  long 
life  of  anxiety,  suffering,  and  labour. 
Nouc  of  the  attractions,  says  a  friend, 
or  absorbing  topics  of  interest — not 


even  the  great  Dnke*B  fimeral,  which 
he  witnesMd— aeemad  to  excite  him. 
So  sustained,  and  built  aj^  and  boilt 
round  by  previooa  experience  of  won- 
ders  and  escapes  amidst  the  battle  of 
life  was  this  wonderful  man,  that  he 
had  literally  reached  the  point  of  KU 
admirari! 


IS  ORDAIXED  BT  THE  SI8H0P  OF  LOSDOV. 


The  Bisliop  of  London,  yielding 
cheerfully  to  the  strong  concurrent 
testimony  of  Admiral  Moresby,  and 
many  others  who  had  enjoyed  ample 
opportunities  of  learning  the  character 
and  claims  of  Mr  Nobbs,  during  a 
long  career  of  twenty-six  years  at 
Pitcuirn's  Island,  acceded  to  his  re- 
quest to  be  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
On  the  24th  October  1852,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  in  the  parish  church 
of  Islington,  by  the  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone,  under  a  commission  from  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  himself  or- 
dained him  priest  at  Fulham  church 
on  the  :)Oth  November ;  his  descrip- 
tion, in  tlie  letter  of  orders,  being 
"  Chaplain  of  Pitcairn's  Island."  He 
was  warm! v  welcomed  and  hospitably 
eutcrtaiueci  by  the  greatest  and  best 
In  the  land ;  and  d  number  of  them 
subscribed  towards  raising  a  little  fund 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  his  return 
to  Pitcairu,  and  his  outfit — a  service 
of  communion-plate,  and  also  various 
useful  articles  for  the  inhabitants,  a 
bell  for  the  church,  two  or  three  clocks, 
medicines,  clothing,  labourers'  and  car- 
penters' tools,  simple  articles  of  fur- 
niture, cooking  utensils,  and  stores  of 
provisions.*  These  benefactors  of  the 
distant  little  communit}^  wisely  deter- 
mined to  send  them  such  articles  only 
as  shall  contribute  to  their  comfort, 
without  communicating  a  taste  for 
luxury ;  than  which  last,  nothing  could 


be  more  absurd  or  croeL  Since  he 
left  this  country,  we  may  mention 
that  an  excellent  little  church-organ 
has  been  despatched  to  the  pastor  — 
we  must  now  call  him  the  chaplain*- 
of  Pitcairo,  set  to  such  of  our  plain 
and  hallowed  old  English  chants  and 
ps£dm  tunes,  as  ho  appeared,  when  in 
this  country,  best  to  like.  By  this 
time,  it  may  be  that  our  noble  evening 
hymn,  which  is  one  of  them,  has 
ascended  from  that  little  rock  to 
heaven's  gate,  a  grateful  offering  I 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  granted  £100  towards  the 
fund  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned, 
and  the  Society  for  the  PropagaUon 
of  the  Gospel  placed  him  on  its  list 
of  missionaries,  with  a  salary  of  £50 
a- year.  In  short,  all  parties  who  be- 
came acquainted  with  him  during  his 
two  mouths'  stay,  and  with  his  atoiy, 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  pay- 
ing attention  to  him,  and  exhibiting 
their  interest  by  then:  liberality.  At 
the  Admiralty  he  experienced,  urongh 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
other  eminent  functionaries,  the  ut- 
most kindness,  and  assurances  of  the 
watchful  interest  with  which  tiie  small 
settlement  should  ever  be  regarded 
there  ;  and  the  Directors  of  the  Royal 
^lail  Steam  Navigation  Company  pro- 
vided him  with  a  free  passage  in  the 
La  Plata  to  Navy  Bay. 


UlS  IMEUVIEW   WITU  THE  QFELK  AND  I'RINCE  ▲LB£BT. 


It  was  a  matter  of  reasonable  am- 
bition to  the  Pitcaim  chaplain,  before 
quitting  England  for  ever,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence,  though  for  but 


a  moment,  of  his  Queen ;  and  as  Her 
Majesty's  interest  in  her  distant  sub- 
jects, especially  as  connected  with  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  is  well  known. 


•  "II.M.S.  Tirai/o;'  saya  Mr  Murray  (p.  85,  note),  "left,  calling  for  Plte&irn, 
in  January  1853,  having  on  board  singing-birJs,  rasc-trees,  myrtles,  &c,  for  the 
islanders."    A  touching  circumstance. 


186S.]  The  Paradite  in  Ae  Paci/ic.  C6& 
and  the  bnatbic  chaplain  of  Fitcaim  not  &  word  bod  been  sidd  abont  seeing 
had  Blade  maay  ftionds  iu  high  qaar-  Her  Majygiy  !  No  lime  waa  to,  be 
tera,  his  wish  was  gratifted.  On  the  lost ;  so  1  screwed  op  my  connige,  and 
1  .iih  December  1852,  two  days  before  said,  '  Will  your  Royal  Higbness  per- 
he  quitted  England,  the  Rot/al  Fairy  mit  mc  to  pay  my  doty  to  the  Qneen?" 
conveyed  him,  by  appointment,  to  He  replied,  '  I  am  just  going  to  in- 
Oabome,  He  was  flret  introdaced  quire  if  Her  Majesty  will  see  yon.' 
ioto  the  presence  of  the  Priooe,  who  After  a  few  miuaUa,  I  went  into  the 
took  an  evident  interest  iu  him,  ask-  room  where  her  Majesty  was  ;  "  and 
ing  a  great  many  qnestlons  concerning  worthy  Mr  Nobbs  proceeds  to  say, 
Fitcalrn  anil  its  people,  and  appearing  that  he  was  instantly  set  at  ease 
greatly  pleased  with  his  answers.  In  by  the  affable  condescension  of  Her 
a  letter  dated  the  next  day,  to  the  Mitjoaty.  We  regret  that  Ilo  has  not 
Rev.  KIrAEkirray  (the  most  hospitable  left  any  written  account  of  this  inte- 
and  zealous  of  bis  friends),  through  rcslinginterview,  for  the  worthy  chap- 
n-bose  kindness  it  is  now  lying  before  lain  of  Fitcaira  bad  a  tittlu  world  of 
us,  he  speaks  of  this  as  "  the  eventful  matters  to  attend  to  daring  the  few 
dayl  .  .  .  Frinoe  Albert  was  very  remainingdaysofhisstayin  England, 
nrbane,  and  asked  me  many  qnestions  We  have  reason,  however,  to  believe 
about  our  island,  and  appeared  much  that  the  Queen  exhibited  a  lively  in- 
pleased  with  the  answers  I  gave  him.  tereat  in  his  acooont  of  this  distant 
Ho  then  inquired  what  he  could  do  for  family  of  her  anhjects,  who,  by  this 
the  ooramunity?  I  said  'Her  Ma-  time,  no  doubt,  have  heard  from  their 
jetty's  cotnmtinity  had  gappiled  ns  chaplain's  own  lips  what  Her  Majesty 
with  all  we  had  need  of  at  present ;  asked  and  said  of  them.  He  received 
but  that,  if  bo  wonld  present  us  with  pleasing  little  mementoes  from  the 
llcr  Majoatj'a  picture,  including  him-  ladies- in -wait  lug,  and  other  diatin- 
aelf  and  the  royal  cbildron,  we  should  gaished  pereoos  in  attendance,  and  so 
consider  it  a  groat  favotir.'  •  He  look  his  departure  tkim  the  residence 
smiled,  and  said  I  should  have  it.  and  presence  of  Her  Majesty  of  Eng- 
After  a  little  more  conversation,  1  saw  land,  to  commencti  hia  ten  thonsand 
he  was  designing  to  withdraw,  and  miles' joamey. 


He  sailed  from  Soothampton  in  the  sadly,  however,  of  the  expenses  of 

La  Plata    on  the    17th    December,  passing  the  formidable  Istbmns    of 

and  reached  Valpar^o  in  safety  on  Fanama.    It  coat  bim  £50.     There 

the  12th  Fcbroary.     A  letter  from  a  dismal  miachnuoe  befel  him  ;  he  lost 

bim  is  lying  before  na,  dated  Val-  the  box  containing  his  commnnion- 

paraiso,  6th  Mareh,  where  he  was  plate.     "■  Oh,  what  anxiety  of  mind 

waiting  for  the  Portland  to  convey  its  absence  cost  me !  and,  I  believe, 

him  tol'itcairn.     "  Oh.  how  I  wish,"  this  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  fever 

says   he,  "  to  be  at  home  I "      lie  by  which  I  waa  attacked."    Forta- 

wns  then  dividing  clerical  duty  with  nately,  however,  after  a  week's  sos- 

the   chaplain    of   Admiral    Moresby  penso,  the  precious  box  was  recoTcrcd, 

at  the  church  on  shore,  and  also  on  thanks  to  the  Indefatigable  exertions 

board  the  man-of-war  stationed  there,  of  Mr  Perry,  the  British  Conanl  at 

He  says  that  he  had  "  a  su^dency  of  Panama.  After  many  fervent  expres- 

jnoiiey  to  meet  his  cxpensea,  and  a  slona  of  piety  and  grstitndc  towards 

trifle  to  spare,  without  trenching  on  his  friends  and  well-wlaherB  in  Eng- 

niysalary  (£50  a-year),  which  I  shall  land,  he  conolodes  by  hoping  thai  his 

endeavour  to  preserve  intact  for  the  next  letter  will  bo  dated  Pitcaim's 

benelit  of  my  dear  wife  and  children,  Island,  when  the  thaults  of  the  com- 

whom  God  preserve  I"  He  complaina  manity  will  be  appended  to  his  own. 

•  "Thishighlj-TaJqed  gift,"  faja  Mr  Murray,  "was  taken  out  in  FebruMj  ISSS, 
in  U.IiL  Etoap  EatlieimJit,  CaptaJn  TroUapc,  the  eammiuiiler,  being  inBtiuiiltid  to 
loiva  it  in  tha  chargo  of  the  commander- in-chief  in  the  Pacific,  for  coaTejwioo  to 
riicaim."— Pp.  319,230. 
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•*  From  Valparaiso,"  says  Mr  Mur- 
ray, towards  the  close  of  his  little 
history, "  should  all  eo  on  prosperonsly 
with  Mr  Nobbs,  Admiral  Moresby 
will  convey  him  to  Pitcaim  in  the 
Portland^  and  the  islanders  will 
probably  welcome  him  home  before 
the  end  of  March.  May  it  please 
God  to  guide  him,  in  health  and  safety, 
to  his  distant  flock !  Who  can  ade- 
quately imagine  the  scene  which  will 
be  presented  on  his  landing  amons  his 
friends  in  the  island,  to  be  parted  from 
them  no  more  on  this  side  the  grave ! "  * 


We  can  picture  to  ourselves,  on  read- 
ing this  passage,  the  scene  to  which 
we  formerly  alluded  of  their  reluctant 
parting  with  their  pastor  to  come  ta 
England— to  encounter  the  danmrs  of 
twenty  thousand  miles*  travelling — 
perhaps  never  to  return — following 
him  down  to  the  water's  edge,  em- 
bracing and  sobbing  over  hum;  and 
it  may  be  that  he  said  to  them  in 
faltering  tones,  and  in  the  moving  lan- 
guage of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  a  similar 
occasion — "  What  mean  ye  to  weep^and 
to  breah  my  heart  f  "  t 


TOE  PASTO&*B   PEOPLE — WITH   A   0UMP8E  OF   PITCAIBN  STATISTICS. 


The  number  of  persons  now  living 
on  this  little  island  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy — viz.,  eighty- eight  males 
and  eighty-two  females.     When  the 
nine  mutineers  established  themselves 
there,  they  divided  the  island  into  as 
many  parts,  which  are  now  subdivided 
into  twenty-two,  that  being  the  num- 
ber of  families.     Misunderstandings 
now  and  then  arise  on  the  subject  of 
boundaries,  as  was  the  case  in  patri- 
archal times;  but  those  misunder- 
standings engender  no  animosity,  and 
are  soon  settled  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate and  the  two  councillors ;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  such  august  function- 
aries have  for  several  years  existed  in 
this  little  community.    The  chief  ma- 
gistrate is  elected  on  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year  by  a  general  vote  of  all 
males  and  females  eighteen  years  old ; 
but  if  any  of  either  sex  be  married 
under  that  age,  thev  are  entitled  to 
the  suffrage.     On  the  same  day  the 
two  councillors  are  chosen,  one  by  the 
magistrate,  the  other  by  the  people. 
The  present  chief  magistrate  is  a  son- 
in-law  of  Mr  Nobbs.    His  office  is 
rather  shunned  than  coveted  ;   and 
sometimes  exemption  is  purchased  bv 
killing  a  hog  for  the  public  goodf. 
Should  any  dispute  arise  which  neither 
the  magistrate  nor  he  and  the  two 
councillors  can  settle,  a  jury  of  seven 
is  called  to  decide  it ;  and  if  it  be  so 
surpassing  knotty  as  to  defy  the  efforts 
of  the  seven  sages,  it  stands  over  till 
the  arrival  of  a  British  man-of-war, 
against  whose  decision  there  is  no 
appeal— a  fact  not  very  pleasing  to  the 


gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  practising 
in  the  privy  council,  to  whom,  doubt- 
less, a  crumb  fiDm  Pitcaim  would,  in 
these  times,  be  far  from  unacceptable. 
During  the  interval— that  is,  tiU  the 
arrivalof  the  Naval  Court  of  Appeal — 
**  the  matter  drops,  and  no  ill  feeling 
remains ;  for  it  is  a  principle  witn 
them  not  to  let  the  eun  go  dawn  upon 
their  wrath.^^  t  Happy  Pitcaurnere  I 
would  your  border  was  enlarged,  and 
one  could  come  and  cast  in  one*8  lot 
with  you ! 

The  powers  of  the  magistrate  are 
pretty  fairly  defined,  but  of  a  very 
simple  nature.  So  are  the  public 
laws,  the  principal  of  which  are  as  fid- 
low  : — As  to  landmarks^  the  first  dnty 
of  the  new  magistrate,  and  that  on  the 
day  of  his  election,  is,  with  a  com- 
petent number  of  the  heads  of  hooteSf 
"  to  visit  all  landmarks  on  the  island, 
and  replace  those  that  are  lost  At 
to  spirits^  or  intoxicating  tiquore  of 
any  kind,  their  purchase  from  ships  ia 
peremptorily  forbidden,  except  under 
a  very  strict  condition— i.  e.,  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  alone.  No  female  ia 
to  go  on  Doard  any  foreign  vessel  of 
any  description,  without  the  magis- 
trate's permission,  who  mast  either 
accompany  her  on  board,  or  appoint 
four  men  to  do  so.  In  the  matter  of 
''  The  Public  Anvil,''  &c,  the  law  is 
as  follows :  *'  Any  person  taking  the 
public  anvil  and  public  sledge-ham- 
mer from  the  blacksmith's  shop,  ia  to 
take  it  back  after  he  has  done  with 
it ;  and  in  case  either  should  get  lost 
through  neglect  to  do  so,  the  loser  Is 
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to  get  another,  aod  piiy  s  Hae  of  four 
shillings."  And  as  (o  money,  ita  eqai- 
vaienta  are  these : — 


One  barrel  of  yams,    . 

„  „       BWeet  pOtSitOE?, 

Iiidh  ditto, 


8  0 

0  0 

13  0 

Three  good  buaches  of  planUiDS,      i  D 

One  daj^'a  labour,       .                 .'2  0 

A  shiliing,  or  ita  equivalent  as  above, 
la  to  be  paid  for  each  child  per  month, 
bctireea  the  ages  of  six  nntl  sixteen 
years ;  if  Mr  Nobbs'  aasistant  attend 
instead  of  Mr  Nobb3,  the  former  re- 
ceives the  salary  \  and  be  it  observed, 
that  as  Jlr  Nobba  La  godfather  to 
many  of  the  cbildren,  all  of  them  ho 
instructs  gratuitously.  In  respect  of 
Cats— if  ours  knew  the  store  Bet  by 
theoi  in  Fitcaim,  few  ships  bound  for 
the  Pacitic  wonld  quit  our  porta  with- 
out more  on  board  t!ian  had  been 
bargained  for,  or  the  captain  was 
aware  of !  Thus  ataoda  the  law  : 
"  If  a  Cat  be  killed  without  being' 
posiliecly  deUcUd  in  killing  fowla, 
however  strong  the  suspicion  may  be, 
the  person  killing  such  cat  ia  obliged, 
as  a.  penalty,  to  deatroy  trree  iius- 
unGD  Rats  I  whose  taila  must  be 
Gtibmitted  for  the  inspection  of  the 
magistrate,  by  way  of  proof  that  the 
penalty  has  boen  paid,"*  The  strin- 
geucy  of  this  law  is  referable  to  the 
great  number  of  rata  in  the  island, 
which  do  much  damage  to  the  sugar- 
canes. f  Fowls  are  tae-marked  ;  and 
if  one  be  discovered  destroying  yams 
or  potatoes,  the  owner  of  the  planta- 
tion may  sboot  the  fowl,  and  retain  it 
for  his  own  use;  and  raayalao  de- 
mand of  the  owner  of  such  fowl  the 
amount  of  powder  and  shot  so  ex- 
pended, as  well  as  the  fowl.  As  for 
a  Pig.  if  he  got  loose  aad  commit 
depredation,  his  case  may  bo  sub- 
mitted to  the  magislratoi  taken  from 
him  to  a  jury  of  seven  ;  and  finally  to 
the  captain  of  the  next  man-of-war 
coming  to  the  island  ! 

In  fcatnrea,  dress,  manners,  and 
appearance,  the  Pi  tcairners  seem  to  re- 
semble the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  bet- 
ter order  of  our  own  villages;  bat  some 
are  rather  darker  than  Europeans, 
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partaking  of  their  half  Otaheitan 
descent.  Aa  for  dress,  the  men  wear 
abort  trousers,  coming  down  to  withia 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  knee,  a 
shirt,  and  a  cap  or  hat ;  shoes  and 
stockings  being  reserved  for  Sunday's. 
They  are,  however,  badly  off  for 
clothes,  depending  on  the  precarious 
supply  aJTorded  by  ships  touching  at 
the  island.  The  women  wear  a  petti- 
coat, from  the  waist  downwards;  and 
over  that  a  loose  gown,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief sometimes  thrown  over  their 
shoulders.  A  wreath  of  small  white 
fragrant  flowers,  with  others  of  a 
bright  rod,  ia  often  worn  round  the 
head ;  the  hair  being  worn  in  bands, 
and  twisted  in  a  very  becoming  man- 
ner into  a  knot  behind.  "  Though," 
says  Captain  Piper,  of  H.M.S. 
Tagtu,  "they  have  had  the  in- 
atrnction  of  only  their  Otaheitan 
mothers,  our  dressmakers  in  London, 
would  bo  delighted  with  the  simpli- 
city, and  yet  elegant  taste,  of  these 
untaught  femalea."  As  we  have  seen 
that  these  yonng  creatures  are  finely 
formed  and  handsome,  their  appeai'- 
ance  must  be  both  engaging  and 
picturesque. 

In  the  year  1850,  the  inhabitants 
of  Pitcaim  realised  the  trutli  of  the  i 
old  adage,  that  it  ia  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  one  any  good.  Five  gentle- 
men—one of  them  waa  Mr  Brodie, 
who  afterwards  published  a  vary  in- 
teresting acconnt  of  his  atay  in  the 
island— landed  on  the  island,  whose 
ship  was  blown  off  during  the  night, 
leaving  them  prisoners  for  a  period  of 
tliree  wceka  I  They  had  nothing  bnt 
the  clothes  they  wore — with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  the  Baron  de  Thierry,  I 
who,  being  of  a  musical  turn,  had  a  I 
tuning-fork  with  him.  He  proposed 
to  teach  bis  hospitable  hosts  music, 
noticing  how  imperfectly  they  got 
throngh  the  vocal  parts  of  divine  ser- 
vice. They  made  remarkably  rapid 
progress,  being  passionately  fond  of 
music ;  soon  learning,  as  a  visitor  in 
August  last  testified,  "  to  sing  in 
parts,  beantifully."  He  adds,  that  he 
accompanied  the  chaplain  of  the  ahip 
to  the  island  on  Snnday  the  Stii 
Aijguat ;  "  the  hymns  were  snug  in 
regular  parts  by  the  whole  eongrega- 
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tioD.  I  doubt  much  whether  any 
church  in  England,  excepting  cathe- 
drals, can  boast  of  such  a  good  choir.'* 
Imagine  them,  good  reader,  on  Sunday 
next,  the  5th  instant,  perhaps  singing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  their  organ, 
and  with  their  beloved  chaplain  in 
the  reading-desk  and  pulpit ! 

Fearing  a  dearth  of  water  (which 
would  now  appear  to  have  been  chi- 
merical), the  British  Government,  in 
the  year  18iU,  removed  the  whole 
community,  then  only  eighty-seven  in 
number,  to  Otaheite,  when  Queen 
Pomaro,  since  become  a  historical 
character,  received  them  with  great 
kindness,  though  herself  harassed,  at 
the  time,  by  civil  war.  The  licentious 
manners  of  the  place  disgusted  almost 
all  the  vutuous  visitants  from  Pit- 
cairn  ;  but  some  few  were  overcome 
by  the  temptations  to  intemperance. 
The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  then 
carried  olf  twelve  by  sickness,  and 
five  more  died  almost  immediately 
after  theur  return.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  humanity  should  have  been 
so  hasty  on  this  occasion,  and  to  be 
hoped  that  such  a  step  will  not  be 
taken  again  without  grave  considera- 
tion. They  have  ever  siucc  expressed 
their  deep  sorrow  at  having  been  re- 
moved, aud  their  passionate  love  of 
home,  from  which  they  will  never 
again  be  willingly  severed.  One  of 
their  Records  states  that,  within  three 
months  after  their  removal  to  Tahiti, 
on  one  or  two  of  their  number  retuni- 
ing  toPitcairn,  ^^  During  our  absence 
our  hogs  have  gone  wild,  and  destroy- 
ed our  crops ;  and  after  our  return 
we  employed  ourc^clves  in  destroying 
the  hogs."  • 

Though  the  climate  is  generally 
charming,  the  island  is  subject  to  be 
visited  by  terrible  storms.  One  is  re- 
corded as  having  burst  over  it  on  the 
l()th  April  1^4.'i,  occasioning  extreme 
teiTor  to  the  inhabitants,  and  devasta- 
tion. What  a  scene!  Thunder  and 
lightning  bellowing  and  flashing  in- 
cessantly over  the  desolate  little  rock 
— a  deluge  of  rain  falling—the  hurri- 
cane howling  around^  and  tearing 
down  the  precious  earth  from  the 
rocks  into  the  sea — tearing  up  by  the 


roots,  and  casting  into  the  roariog  and 
foaming  ocean,  three  bondred  cocoa- 
trees.  A  yam  ground,  with  a  thooaaiid 
yams,  entirely  disappeared.  Several 
fishing-boats  were  destroyed — all  the 
plantain  patches  were  leveUed,  fbar 
thousand  pi  an  tain- trees  being  destroy- 
ed, the  one-half  in  full  bearing,  the 
other  designed  for  the  year  1&46:  "  So 
that,"  continues  the  Record^  "this 
very  valuable  article  of  food  we  shall 
be  without  for  a  long  time.  The  fkct 
is,  that  from  this  date  until  Angnst," 
— i  «.,  four  long  wearisome  monthSf^- 
^*  we  shall  be  pinched  for  food  1  *'  How 
bore  the  terrified  little  commimitj 
this  dispensation?  Let  ns  hear,  m 
the  Record  thus  proceeds :  '^  Bat  God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb : 
and  wc  humbly  trust  that  the  late 
monitions  of  Providence— namely, 
drought,  sickness^  and  storm,  which 
severally  have  afilicted  us  this  jrear— 
may  be  sanctified  to  us,  and  be  the 
means  of  bringing  ns,  one  and  all,  into 
a  closer  communion  with  our  God. 
May  wc  remember  the  rod,  and  who 
bath  appointed  it ;  always  bearing  In 
mind,  that  our  heavenly  Father  doth 
not  willingly  aflflict  the  children  of 
men."  >Ve  envy  not  him  or  her  who 
can  read  this  without  sympathy  and 
admiration. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Pit- 
cairu  women,  which,  in  onr  opinion, 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  soiemn 
simplicity  and  beanty  of  its  piety  and 
gratitude.  It  is  from  Miriam  Chriiimm^ 
and  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Arm- 
strong, chaplain  of  H.M.S.  BanfisA, 
who  had  been  very  lund  to  tlian 
all:— 

**  PrrrAriiif *•  Tslawd, 

**  Sitin-n  PAaric  OrsAir, 

•*  Lat.  25-  4'  S..  Long.  130-  8*  W« 

**  8fpl,  38. 1844. 

^^  Uev.  and  Hoxocrkd  Sm,-— 
Please  to  accept  my  hnmble  thanlv 
for  the  interest  yon  are  pleased  to  take 
in  our  welfare,  and  also  for  tlie  pra-> 
sents  you  and  our  other  frienda  in 
Valparaiso  have  sent  ns;  and  mi^ 
they  and  yon  be  rewanied  a  Uionsand* 
fold  both'  in  a  temporal  and  ipiritnal 
sense.  And  may  the  grace  of  oor 
Lord  Jesus  Christi  and  the  love  of 
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God,  and  the  fellowabip  of  the  H0I7  tittle  cemminiitr;  not  tflBring;  tbem 
*  Ghost,  be  with  yon  all.    Ameo.  all,  with  bleeding  hearta,  from  the 
"  I  am   Ri^y.  Sir  ^*^  "^  '^^'  birth,  »ai  tbe  seat  of 
<•  v'        \,J  I ..,_     I  f'^l'  Bweeta,   and   ermpathles,  and 
Your  grateful  aerrant,  aagociations,  but  SMtatinrihem  from 
"  Miriam  Christian."  time  to  time,  as  they  themaelves  per- 
ceiTe  the  laeTitable  neceagitj  for  so 
The  commnuitj,  aa  we  ieam  from  doing,  to  migrate  to  the  nnmerooa 
AdiJiiral    Moresby,  •  "  are    strictly  ialands  in  that  remote  locality — each 
brought  np  in  tbe  Protestant  faith,  ftunily,  and  each  member  of  it,  be- 
according  tn  the  E^tablishefi  Church  coming  a  radiating  centre  of  Chris- 
ofEncIflud;"  and  Mr  Nubbs  stated,  tian  civilisation.      At   present,   they 

"  there  is  Iml  oni'  fnmi  of  church  go-  tliej  iictinki  tlieir  slflndily  illmiiiiihing 


,  ihalof  theChurcb  of  Eng-  resources — that  "they  will  not  r 

land.      The    Holy  Bible    and    the  move  elsewhere  whilst  a  sweet  pola- 

Church  Prayer-Book  are  their  chief  to  remaioa  to  them;"    and   as  for 

mlesof  gnidnace;  their  motto — 'One  their  chaplain  and  pastor,  he  Is  rooted 

Faith,  one  Ixtrd,  one  Bnptism.' "  t  to  the  spot.     As  he  told  Mr  Murray, 

DlTino  service  is  performed  in  the  "  as  long  as  two  familiea  shall  remaia 
scbool-honse,  a  substantial  bniiding,  at  Pltcairn,  I  will  remain  also," 
fifly-sis  (eel  long  by  twenty  wide,  We  know  not  how  our  readers  may 
with  ft  pulpit  at  one  end.  It  is  aaiply  have  been  while  pernaing  the  forego- 
anpplied  with  desks,  forms,  slates,  ing  pagea,  but  we  ourselves,  in  writ- 
books,  and  maps.  ing  them,  have  felt  aa  though  ^sh- 

ThesB  worthy  people,  happy  iu  so  ened  and  cheered  in  spirit,  by  a  brief 

manyother  respects,  are  by  no  means  aojourn  in  this  little  paradise  in  the 

c^iempt  from  the  ordinary  ills  of  bn-  far  Pacific ;  as  tbongh  we  had  glided 

manitj,  and  snffer  occasionally  very  for  a  wiiile  out  of  the  glare  and  hnb- 

soverely  from  prevalent  illness,  chiefly  bnh  of  the  great  world— ite  fierce 

the  ioflnenza,  and  also  the  more  for-  rivalries,  ambitions,  cove tousn ess,  and 

midable  diseases.  Thereisapniofully  osteatation — and  been  at  peace  in 

interesting  account  given  of  the  death  Pitcaim.    It  is  a  small  type  of  a  state, 

— perfectly  resigned,  and  even  happy  having  Its  laws  and  constitntion  ap- 

— of  one  of  the  wonien,  from  cancer,  propriato  to  its  position  and  exigen- 

On   all  these  occasions,  for  now  a  cies ;  but,  at  present,  almost  necos- 

qnarter  of  a  century,  this  exemplary  sarily  free  front  those   subtler  and 

nan  has  acted  both  as  physician  bu<1  fiercer  temptations  which  so  incss- 

chaplain.  santly,  and  only  loo  anccessfully,  assail 

How  lon^  this  singaiar  and  in(e-  liighly  civilised  commnuities.  Both, 
resting  commnnlly  [nay  be  able  to  however,  have  had  the  pare  light  of 
remain  at  Pitcaim,  is  problematical ;  Bevelation  to  guide  them — with  what 
for  Admiral  Moresby  tells  us,  in  An-  different  results,  while  man  conjec- 
guft  1Sn2,  that  "  the  crops  00  the  til-  tares,  God  ktwtci.  But  no  thinking 
■age  -  ground  begin  to  deteriorate ;  person  can  read  the  history  of  Fit- 
landslips  occur  with  each  sneceeding  cairn,  without  being  profonndly  af- 
storm;  and  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  fecttd  by  contemplating  the  resolts 
when  denuded,  are  laid  bare  by  the  flowing  directly  and  indubitably  from 
periodical  rains."  t  Symptoms  in  the  presence  of  tbe  Holy  Volume  in 
reality  appear  of  an  evil  sometimes  which  is  enshrined  the  Revelaiion  of 
chimencally  apprehended  at  liome —  God  to  man.  It  snfHced,  indeed,  to 
popnlfllion  pressing  on  the  means  of  make  the  rough  places  smooth,  and 
snbaialence.  It  will  thus  become  the  made  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the 
duty  of  the  British  Government  (o  rose, 
deal  prudently  and  tenderly  with  the         IVe  cannot  part  with  the  little 
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Yolamc,*  to  which  we  have  been  exda- 
sivcljr  indebted  for  so  mnch  instrnc- 
tion  and  gratification,  without  again 
expressing  onr  thanks  to  its  excellent 
antbor.  We  feel  as  if  we  had  beeii 
suddenly  led  by  him  out  of  a  thick 
cloud  into  the  blessed  sunshine,  and 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  him  through 
a  sort  of  happy  valley.  It  is  a  book 
written  without  pretence  of  any  kind, 
but  breathing  throughout,  as  we  have 
already  said,  a  spirit  of  manly  piety 
and  benevolence.  The  style  is  plain 
and  vigorous — admirably  adapted  for 
its  writer*s  purpose.  It  is  calculated 
to  do  great  good  among  all  classes ; 
and  as  for  sailors,  had  wc  our  wish, 
half-a-dozcn  copies  should  bo  pre- 
sented to  every  ship  in  Her  Majesty's 
scrviro,   that  Jack   might  sec  what 


comes  of  mutiny,  and  that  captainii 
and  admirals  may  see  how  their 
brethren  manage  matters  in  tho  Pa« 
cific 

Mr  Murray  truly  states,  in  his  pre- 
face, that  **  the  eventful  history  con- 
nected with  Pitcaim,  proves  that  real 
life  may  be  as  romantic  as  fiction." 
We  have,  in  these  few  pages,  the  ro* 
mance  of  reality,  and  many  shadow- 
ings,  in  the  annals  of  this  distant 
speck  amidst  the  waters  of  the  Pa-. 
cific,  of  the  grandest  truths  which  can 
concern  nations  or  individuals,  as  re* 
lating  to  the  sources  of  vice  and  vir- 
tae,  with  their  attendant  misery  or 
happiness. 

And  thus  we  say,  in  a  kindly  spi- 
rit, adieu  to  the  Paradise  in  the 
Pacific  ! 


LADY  LEES   WIDOWIIOOT). 
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The  Curate  was  now  at  the  summit 
of  humau  felicity.  To  have  suddenly 
raised  him  to  a  bishopric  would  have 
been  a  mere  distracting  impertinence. 
Ah,  would  Time  now  but  stand  still, 
satisfied  with  his  work,  and  content 
to  rest  on  his  scythe  and  look  at  it  I 
For  the  summer  was  come,  warm  and 
glorious— and  the  Curate  was  as  full 
of  out-door  plans  and  pursuits  as  the 
fields  were  of  flowers,  the  trees  of 
fiinging-birds,  the  grass  of  creeping 
things; — pursuits  which  he  need  not 
enjoy  without  full  sympathy,  for  they 
were  shared  by  his  friends  male  and 
female ;  and  the  Curate  was  never 
vujitcd  by  an  idea  that  was  not  com- 
municable to  one  or  other  of  them,  or 
both.  Since  Fane  had  come,  his  hap- 
))ine3s  was  complete.  Though  so  dif- 
ferent, tliey  had  much  in  common; 
and  the  Curate's  reflective  mind  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  contact  with 
the  masculine  one  of  his  friend.  Com- 
munion with  a  too  gentle  and  comply- 
ing nature  is  like  walking  on  a  feather- 
bed, but  from  a  firm  uncomprombiug 
spirit  yuu  bound  with  vigour. 


Fane,  too,  felt  these  new  scenes  in 
charming  contrast  with  the  life  he 
had  hitherto  led,  which  had  been  too 
changeful  and  eventful  for  much  re- 
flection. 

"  I  never  did  believe,  Josey,"  ho 
said  one  day  at  the  parsonage,  *•*•  that 
these  enenating  influences  conld ever 
have  gained  such  power  over  me.  I 
find  myself  constantly  impelled  either 
to  visit  that  Castle  of  Indolence,  the 
Heronry,  or  else  this  smaller  branch 
or  offshoot  from  it— this  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, of  which  you  are  the  Arcnimage. 
Masculine  attire  is  a  reproach  to  a 
man  who  leads  this  sort  of  sannteriag 
life:  next  week  yon  will  see  me  in 
robes  and  a  chaplet." 

In  fact,  there  was  something  sednc- 
tive  about  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Heronry  which  it  was  difficolt  for  any 
but  very  strong-minded  people — i.e., 
the  petrifactions  of  humanity — to  re- 
sist. Settiug  aside  the  enchantresses 
whose  abode  it  was,  and  whose  fasci- 
nations, I  trust,  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  at  this  time  of  day,  the  place 
itself  had  a  touch  of  dreamy  enchant- 


*  It  cun tains  several  platts  including  an  excellent  daguerreotype  likenen  of  Mr 
Nubb.4,  and  anothor  of  John  Adams,  the  last  of  the  mutineers,  and  finally  the  patriareh 
of  Pitcairn.  There  are  also  several  riews  of  the  island,  and  of  the  houMi^  lohotd* 
house,  \c.  Alc. 
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ment  about  it ;  ao  that  although  there  Paradise^no  n-ontJer  that  Fane  felt 

never  was  a  bouse  in  the  world  where  attractetl  to  the  Heronry — no  wonder 

less  of  cODstramt  was  ezerciaed,  jot  that  Lady  Lee  felt  a  shock  given  to 

those  wbo  went  there  often,  found  it  bcr  acqnired  pococuranlism. 

Tery  difBcult  to  go  away.    Aa  you  Intelleclnalwomensj-mpalhisemoro 

entered  the  groanda  the  busy  world  with  ambition  than  n'itb  content,  and 

seemed  to  recede,  and  its  bDmiuiiig  to  value  a  strong  mind  abov«  the  ^aest 

grow    faint    and    insignificant  —  the  disposition  id  a  man.  They  like  some - 

forms  aad  ceremonies  and  stnigglea  thing  to  lean  against,  with  assnrance 

of  life  seemed  the  merest  vanlUea;  of  finding  firm  support;  ibej  like  a 

while  you,  divested  of  work-a-day  natnre  ronad  which  their  own  may 

tboQghts  and  cares,  stept  at  once  into  twine  upward.    Many  gentle,  worthy 

the  Georgian  era.  ladies  conld  have  loved  the  Cnrate, 

In  spite  of  modem  ioveutioua,  and  while  tlicy  would  liave  sliruuk  timidiy 
rare  ehrubs  and  plants  niiknowa  to  from  the  more  independent  natoi'o  of 
the  horlicnltnre  of  the  ancients,  the  his  friend,  that  broke  tbrongb  con- 
gardens  and  shmbberies  had  an  an-  vcntionalities,  and  tlioeglit  for  itself: 
tique  air — owing  partly  to  some  rem-  to  them,  contact  with  such  a  natnre 
nants  of  the  taste  of  former  days  in  would  have  seemed  perilous.  Bat 
dipt  yew  and  box  trees,  and  ploachcd  Lady  Lee,  loving  the  Curate  ns  her 
alleys,  partly  to  the  venerable  pre-  good  and  wise  brother,  had  not  found 
scnccofmanymoasy  ancient  gods  and  in  him  much  of  shelter  or  support; 
goddesses,  whose  time-worn  figni-es  wliilo  tlie  less  reverential  and  more 
lurked  amid  the  bushes  and  fountains  aspiring  mind  of  Fane  had  touched 
— but  moat  to  their  prevailing  air  of  her  long-dormant  sympathies,  and  re- 
shcltcr  and  seclasion.  That  garden,  newed  the  youth  of  her  heart.  Pope 
wbicb  was  Lady  Lee's  favourite,  and  stood,  now,  once  agnin  unopened  on 
where  she  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  the  book-shelf,  and  Madame  do  Stoel 
in  fine  weather,  had  so  much  of  these  reigned  in  his  stead, 
qualities,  that  yon  miglit  easily  miss  One  evening  the  two  friends  were 
it  altogether,  nnless  prcvionsly  ac-  aeated  together  on  the  graasy  bank 
quaiiited  with  its  whereaboat.  It  was  above  the  garden  already  described, 
sunk  in  a  kind  of  ravine,  tbc  shady  In  company  with  Bosa  and  Lady  Leo 
slope  of  which  was  covered  with  grass  — tbe  latter  conversing  with  them,  the 
and  wild  flowers,  the  sunny  one  with  former  preferring  the  society  of  Julius 
strawberry  plants,  while  above  stood  — Fane  had  been  talking  of  his  Indian 
a  sheltering  grove.    All  sounds  find-  campaigns. 

ing  their  way  in  hero  were  doll  and  '^  What  would  yon  say,  O  peaceful, 

remote,    except    the    songs    of    tiie  philanthropic  Joacy,"  he  said,  after 

thrushes  and  blackbirda  in  tlie  neigh-  describing  a  sanguinary  aftair  be  bad 

bonring  trees.      Pas^ng    along   the  taken  part  in,  "  if  I  were  to  tell  yon 

middle  path,  a  flight  of  steps  led  np  that  I,  all  padSc  and  amiable  as  I  sit 

to  a  torf  walk,  bordered  by  a  row  of  here,  have  felt,  in  the  heat  of  conflict, 

yew  trees,  looking  like  a  rich  cathe-  an  actual  thirst  for  blood— a  desire  to 

dra!  aisle,  beyond  wtiich  appeared  a  slay? — such  as  flUed  those  whom  his- 

more  extensive  and  less  se<jnestered  tory  execrates  as  '  sparing  neither  age 

garden,  having  at  one  end  a  row  of  nor  sex'— or  as  'putting  all  to  tbe 

greenbouses.    Curious  and  expensive  sword,  old  and  young?'" 

plants  flourished  there;— rare  ferns  "  Why,  of  course,  I  siioold  not  be- 

irom    Australia ;    brilliant    tropical  lieve  you,  Durham." 

flowers,  maintained  ia  life  and  lustre  "Fact,  nevertheless,"  said  Fane. 

by  artlQcial  heat;  water-lilies,  whose  "I  wish  I  could  flatter  myself  that 

ancestors  grew  by  the  Nile,  floated  'twas    Milton's    '  deliberate   valour' 

on  ihe  surface  of  tanks,  with  gold  flsb  that  I  breathed  ;  but,  unfortunately, 

darting  underneath  tbe  broad  leaves;  it  was    something    altogether   moi'e 

—in  fact,  tbe  ends  of  the  earth  sent  tiger-like :   It  is  a  phase  of  liumaa 

tribute  to  that  compendious  conser-  nature  bordering,  I'm  .ifroid,  on  the 

vatoiy.  diabolical  side." 

No  wonder  that  the  Curate  enjoyed  "Happy  are  we,"  returned    the 

his  visits  here,  and  thought  himself  in  Curate,  "  who  can  walk  among  these 
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peaccfal  scenes,  knowing  nothing  of    ling   campdgn    or   t 
snch  terrible  feelings.*'  sion !  ^ 

''  Now,  there,  I  thinic  jon  Rre  *^  Bnt  if  we  of  simple  testes  e8» 
wrong,"retnrned  his  friend.  ^' If  there  relish  natnre  withont  jonr  sswct 
are  snch  hidden  comers  in  onr  souls,  ^ua 7i/e,*DDrfaam? — and  tflfbr  action 
'tis  as  well  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  and  the  struggles  of  Jife,  why,  we 
If  we  have  still  connections  on  the 
infernal  side,  why  should  we  disown 
our  kindred?  To  have  experienced 
such  feelings  even  makes  me  more 
tolerant  and  humane ;  for  while  yon 
look  on  sackers  of  cities,  and  perpe- 
trators of  the  accompanying  horrors, 
OS  so  many  incarnate  demons,  I  see 
in  them  merely  brethren  given  over 
to  their  natural  passions." 

"  Fve  no  desire  to  look  into  such 
black  abysses,"  quoth  the  Curate. 
"  Finding  plenty  of  pleasant  chambers 
in  my  nature  wherein  to  enjoy  my- 
self pcaooaMy,  I  should  deserve  tho 
fate  of  Bluebeard's  wives  if  I  sought 
to  pr}'  into  forbidtlen  corners.  Why, 
I  could  be  content,"  Josiah  went  on, 
"  to  sit  here  as  we  are  now,  and  look 
upon  this  landscape  till  the  world  bad 
strugjj'led  itself  into  the  next  half- 
century — till  our  beards  grew  to  our 
waists,  and  Rosa'.'^  and  Hester's  hair 
to  their  feet,  like  the  Sleeping 
Beauty's." 

"Tve  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
landscape,"  said  Fane ;  "  in  fact,  'tis 
quite  after  my  own  heart — and  tho 
figures  in  tho  foreground  are  unim- 
peachable" (with  a  side-glance  at 
Lady  Lee).  "  But,  considering  the 
useless  life  I've  led  of  late,  I  don't 
feel  as  if  I  had  earned  the  right  to 
enjoy  the  scene." 

**But  to  leave  one's-self  no  time 
for  reflection  or  enjoyment  is  a  worse 
error  than  the  other,"  said  Lady  Lee. 
"  I  pity  those  who  have  no  duties  or 
incentives  to  action"  (with  a  sigh); 
"  but  I  pity  more  those  who  rush 
through  a  pleasant  world  with  their 
eyes  always  fixed  on  something  in 
front.  There  aro  some  who,  in  their 
eagerness  for  turaing  everything  and 
every  moment  to  practical  account, 
grudge  even  libations  to  the  gods  as 
wasteful." 

"  Of  the  two  courses  onr  friend 
Josey's  is  the  more  seductive,  and  I 
even  think  the  more  respectable,"  re- 
turned Fane.  "  But  how  one's  sense 
of  tranquil  enjoyments  wonld  be 
heightened,  if  they  came  to  refresh 
after  the  excitement  of  a  bnst- 


read  abont  them.  When  I  want  ex- 
citement, ctn  I  not  plange  into  the 
world  of  books— histoiT,  poetry,  re- 
mance,  what  not?  After  resding  s 
well-written  book,"  stid  the  reverand 
Joeiah,  taking  a  short  flight  Ihnn  tiie 
subject  in  hand  (for  a  litcmy  qiiarrf 
would  always  lure  him  away  mm  any 
other),  ^^  the  halls  of  my  br^n  are 
thronged  with  a  goodly  compaajr.  I 
wish  I  conld  bid  them  stay,  and  make 
that  bouse  their  home ;  bnt  in  a  short 
time  they  depart,  as  from  the  loof  of 
a  stranger,  and  the  place  thereof 
knows  them  no  more.  It  is  theie 
transient  visits  from  the  children  of 
genius  that  gives  me  such  a  respeet 
for  genius  itself.  I  cannot  help  rever- 
encing and  envying  spirits  which  caSi 
almost  at  will,  evoke  images  of  snch 
grace  and  power  that  a  mere  glimpae 
of  them  suffices  to  make  a  hnmUer 
nature  happy." 

^^  Yon  are  the  most  enviable  of 
ecclesiastics,"  said  Fane,  **  and  I  wish 
I  could  imitate  yon ;  butlcan*t.  In- 
action is  to  me  a  perpetual  reproach.** 

Contrasts  of  sentiment  like  theee 
were,  to  Lady  Lee's  mind,  rather 
unfavourable  to  the  Curate.  Full  of 
goo<lness,  simplicity,  and  a  certain 
mild  wisdom,  his  mind,  contrasted 
with  Fane's,  seemed  characterised  bj 
an  inglorious  softness.  In  him  waa 
wanting  the  power  that  most  of  all 
allures  an  imaginative  woman — ^tbe 
power  to  excite  and  interest  her  ima^ 
gination.  The  Curate  was  amiable, 
excellent,  worthy  of  ali  esteem ;  bnt 
she  could  include  him,  and  see  tiie 
boundary  of  all  the  tracks  of  hia 
thoughts,  while  Fane's  seemed  to  lead 
boldly  out  into  regions  snch  as  Banyan 
saw  in  his  dream,  peopled  with  tre- 
mendous forms.  Under  other  cirenm- 
stances,  and  in  other  days,  the  Carate 
might  have  made  a  patient  and  ex- 
cellent martyr,  bnt  he  wonld  never 
have  been  a  leader  or  discoyerer. 
Fane's  capacities  of  thought  and  enjOT- 
ment  lay  more  in  the  regions  of  the 
unknown  and  untried,  and  therefore 
it  was  at  once  less  easy  and  more 
exciting  to  follow  him. 
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Then,  if  we  consiiier  tbe  difference  Fane,  on  reachiog  the  loJge  on 
of  ontward  form  in  the  tiro  men —  hia  homeward  way.  entered.  As  it 
Fane  tall,  roboBt,  upri^t,  wiili  a  far-  coold  not  be  seen  from  the  Heronry, 
aeeing  glance — the  Cnrate  somewbat  nor  the  Heronry  from  it,  thero  bad 
loose,  Bhambliog,  given  to  supine  been  no  occasion  to  build  it  in  an^ 
attitudes,  and  with  his  reflective  look  pnrticolar  style.  Aeeordingly,  it  was 
tnmed  to  the  earth — Ah,  Joaiiili.what  n  long,  low,  somewhat  hregnlBr  cot- 
evil  apirit  brought  yonr  friend  to  Lan-  tage,  with  an  orerhanging  thatched 
scote,  or  fised  year  simple  tiL-art  on  roof,  and  deep  rasempnt  wimlowa 
Lady  Lee?  cl'i-tTi''!  "'^'Ii  tio'v-r^-  t'-'lTfuj;  rery 
As  they  walked  back  to  tin'  li/i-c  ;i'  ■  ■■'  ■■  i  ■  ■'  ■■■  tinck- 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  Ihi' ,-:-iit  ■  ij.n.lied 
of  the  lodge,  near  which  they  puaeed,  itiu  ari;ueU  ivy'Cuvt:rHU  gHWway. 
reminded  Lady  Lee  that  she  intended  Onslow  lay  in  an  inner  room,  on  a 
to  ask  Fane  concemiog  tbe  previons  aofa,  drawn  doae  to  the  open  window, 
history  and  chnracrter  of  the  dnieoon  Tin  wan  read<n)r-  and  laid  dowo  his 
Onslow,  who  lay  .-kk  iIiiti'.  hi  nrrk'r  l>ii"li  r'li  thi'  n iudoiv-seiit  as  Fane 
to  discover,  if  pot.Mli|('.  svsnw  cliui  to  cincri'd. 

tbe  yet  unacconntable  fancy  of  Orelia.  "  Well,  Onalow,"  said  Fane,  seat- 
In  reply  to  her  questions,  Fane'aaid  ing  himself  on  a  eb air  close  by,  "  how 
that  Onslow  had,  Irom  the  first,  par-  are  yon  getting  on  ?  Well,  I  hope." 
ticnlariy  attracted  his  notice.  "  This  is  very  kind  of  yon,  Captain 
"Without  beinK  at  all  morose,"  Fane,"  returned  Onslow.  "Tea,  I  am 
said  Fane,  "  he  bus  always  kept  aloof  almost  well,  I  think  ;  nothing  aila  me 
from  the  rest  of  tlie  men — '  among  now  bnt  weakness." 
them,  but  not  of  llicni.'  And,  though  "  'Twae  on  ugly  tnmble,"  said  the 
this  kind  of  demeauour,  implying  cou-  Captain.  "  I  was  close  behind  y/ra, 
scions  superiority,  is  exactly  what  and  saw  it.  I'm  not  sure,  tbongh, 
would  most  have  ronsad  their  resent-  whether  I  wouldn't  nnder^  just  sncti 
ment  and  excited  ill  feeling,  if  shown  another,  to  be  picked  np  m  the  same 
by  one  whose  pretensions  were  un-  way  yon  were." 
founded,  yet  he  always  seems  to  have  Tbe  dragoon  flashed  a  deep  red, 
commanded  a  remai-kablo  degree  of  and  turned  his  eyes  from  Pane's;  be 
respect.  His  manners  and  language  seemed  to  have  heard  something  of 
are  singularly  good,  and  there  is  a  tbe  scene  that  followed  bis  mishap, 
good  deal  of  pride  about  him.  In  the  "  However,"  said  Fane,  "yon  will, 
last  town  we  were  quartered  in,  his  I  see,  be  shortly  on  your  legs  a^^n, 
appearance  had  ao  fascinated  a  rich  and  I  hope,  In  a  few  days,  you  will  be 
widow,  that  her  partiality  for  him,  flc  to  resume  yonr  duty." 
which  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  "  I  shall  never  reenme  my  dn^," 
became  quite  noiorions,  and  she  did  said  Onslow.  "  I  am  no  longer  a 
not  scruple  to  acijnaint  him  with  it.  soldier.  Not  half  an  hunr  ago,  I  re- 
Bnt  though  she  was  not  only  rich,  bnt  ceived  a  notification  of  my  discharge 
by  no  means  wanting  in  beauty,  he,  from  the  service." 
in  his  usual  easy  half-scoruful  way,  "  On  what  gronnda?"  asked  Fane, 
rejected  licrofTcrs  as  if  she  had  been  an  with  snrprise. 

old  applewoman,  or  he  a  millionaire.  "  By  iny  own    desire,"    returned 

I  intend  to  look  in  presently,  and  see  Onslow. 

how  be  is  getting  on,  for  I  confess  I  "  I  am  sorry  for  this,"  said  Fane. 

am  greatly  intere.-^lfd  in  him."  "  We  shall  lose  a  good  soldier.    And 

Lady  Lee  did  not  know  whether  it  seems  a  pity,  too,  when  yon  were 

to  be  glad  or  sorry  at  receiving  this  rising  fast,  find  might  have  looked 

information.    On  the  one  hand,  she  forward  to  a  position  more  worthj^  of 

rejoiced  to  find  that  Orelia's  taste  yon:  for  I  have  long  been  of  opinion 

had  not  gone  so  far  astray  as  had  at  that,  whatever  may  have  been  yonr 

first  appeared;    on    the  other,   she  motivcsfor  enlisting,  yon  quitted  yottr 

feared  that  it  migiit  prove  something  proper  place  in  society,  and  must,  in 

more  than  a  mere  i);i3sing  fancy  which  your  present  one,  have  suffered  most 

the  young  lady  bnd  (.-"—"-•"'  <"■•  *i»i=  (fia«™iwooi,iD  /"/.nsfTninf  " 
conquering  dragoon. 
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*'  Without  wishing  to  intrade  into 
your  affairs,  or  pry  into  your  secrets, 
I  will  hope,"  Fane  went  on,  ^'  that 
you  are  either  about  to  resume  your 
proper  station,  or  else  that  you  are 
exchanging  your  late  path  to  it  for  a 
more  promising  one." 

The  dragoon  shook  his  head.  "  So 
£Ar  from  that  being  the  case,"  he  said, 
**  he  had  as  yet  formed  no  plans  for 
the  future." 

*^  Onslow,"  said  Fane,  after  a  pause, 
^^  I  frankly  own  that  you  have  excited 
in  me  much  interest  and  esteem,  and 
therefore,  if  I  can  be  of  service  to 
you,  as  I  probably  can,  you  may  com- 
mand mc.  And  I  say  this  not  as  an 
empty  form — but  if  you  will  accept  an 
advance  of  a  sum  which  I  can  very 
well  spare,  to  the  extent  of  purchasing 
you  a  commission  in  a  regiment  where 
you  might  renew  your  career  under 
better  auspices,  you  shall  have  it  at  a 
word." 

The  dragoon's  nerves  were  proba- 
bly shaken  by  his  illness,  for  his  eyes 
filled,  and  his  voice  was  unsteady,  as 
he  answered. 

*^  Captain  Fane,"  he  said,  ^^  it  is  a 
noble  oiler.  But  though  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  world  whom  I  esteem 
more  than  yourself,  you  are  the  very 
last  from  whom  I  would  accept  a 
favour." 


'«  That's  puzzling,"  said  Fane. 
'*  But  I  will  not  take  an  answer  now ; 
you  shall  have  time  to  think  of  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  is  there  anything  I  can 
send  you  ?— books,  or  comforts  of  any 
kind?" 

Onslow  was  ampl^  supplied,  he 
said,  with  all,  by  the  kmdness  of  Lady 
j.«ee. 

The  dragoon's  hand  that  lay  on  the 
edge  of  the  sofa  had  a  signet-ring  on 
the  little  finger.  Fane,  noticing  this, 
could  not  help  glancing  curionaly  nt 
it.  It  was  shidd-shaped,  of  white 
cornelian,  and  having  a  crest  cnt 
deeply  on  it;  but  at  that  distance 
Fane  could  not  distinguish  the  device. 
Onslow,  catching  the  direction  of  his 
eye,  quietly  turned  the  stone  inward 
on  his  palm. 

"  Well,"  said  Fane,  smiling  as  he 
rose,  ^^  I  see  you  are  resolute  in  yonr 
secresy.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  be 
impertinent,  even  in  my  wish  to  serve 
you.  I  will  leave  you  now  to  think 
over  what  I  have  said."  The  dragoon 
warmly  pressed  the  hand  that  was 
extended  to  him.  ^'Agam  I  thank 
you,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  impoe* 
sible." 

''  Proud  fellow  that,"  thought  Fane, 
as  he  wended  his  way  homeward.  '*  I 
will  devise  something  to  do  him  good 
in  spite  of  himself." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


'*  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  boy,"  said 
Bagot  to  Scager,  "money  must  be 
had.  Besides  what  I  owe  you,  just  look 
at  these  pleasant  commnnications  that 
the  post  brought  me.  That  black- 
guard tailor  refuses  to  supply  mc  till 
his  account's  settled — bootmaker,  £75 
— hotel  billfju  town,  £  GO— (threatens 
me,  this  fellow,)— and  I  owe  Tindal 
two  or  three  hundred.  Besides,  I 
must  have  a  little  tin  to  go  on  with, 
for  I  am  ninning  precious  short." 

"Try  her  ladyship,"  said  Scager, 
who  was  smoking  a  cigaik 

"I'd  see  her— (&c.  itc.,)— first," 
quoth  Bagot.  "  Gad,  sir,  I  hate  that 
girl  worse  every  day.  She  ^ts  loftier 
and  more  sarcastic  every  time  I  see 
her ;  and  if  I  could  bring  her  down  a 
peg  or  two,  I  would  with  all  my 
heart ;  but  I  wouldn't  take  sixpence 
ftom  her  if  I  was  starring." 


"  There  I  entirely  differ  firom  you," 
returned  Seager.  "That's  the  very 
reason  I'd  get  all  I  could  out  of  her. 
I'd  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket :  bow- 
ever,  every  man  to  his  taste.  Toa 
don't  know  any  little  boy  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  that's  beginning  with  the 
smallpox  or  typhus  rever,  do  yon  ?  ^ 

"  Why  80?"  inquLred  the  Colonel 

"Why,  yon  might  bring  him  m 
here  to  play  with  the  young  baronet," 
said  Mr  Seager. 

"  Oh,  curse  your  foolery  1"  returned 
Bagot.  "If^ou  can't  talk  sense,  well 
drop  the  subject." 

"You're  a  peppery  old  beggar,** 
rejoined  Mr  Seager,  who  had  a  plea- 
sant way  of  charging  his  intiinalee 
with  mendicancy.  "You're  not  tiM 
brightest  fellow  I  know  at  taking  • 
joke.  But,  seriously,  if  the  little  chap 
would  take  himself  out  of  the  way  in 
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a  decent  manner,  'tironld  be  a  dcnced  why,  wbat  enn  be  do  ?    I  aak  yon  aa 

fine  thing  for  joa.     Sir  Btigot,  yon  a  man  of  the  world.    \'ery  well,  upon 

Imow;  and,  bowmnch  ayear  ia  it?"  this  Sloperton  aska  roe  what  I  am 

"I  mnat  try  Dribbley  agaio,"  aaid  drmag  at?    I  sny  directly,  Bid  for 

Bagot,  gna^ving  his  naila — "denced  the  consent,  and  you'll  get  it,  for 

soon,  too,  after  the  last  five  bondred.  yon'ro  the  favoDrite." 
He'll  kick,  I  know  he  will ;  bnt  my        "  Bat  anppoae  he  shonld  Ihink  his 

float  tells  me  he'a  been  nibbling,  and  chance  with  Hester  a  bad  one,"  urged 

I  mnat  hook  him  before  ho  breaks  bis  Bagot ;  "  and,  'pon  my  life,  I  don't 

hold."  think  he's  got  the  ghost  of  one." 

"  Yon're  a  splendid  game  on  the  "  Tmat  his  vanity  for  that,"  re- 
balls,"  said  Seager,  rising  in  his  ex-  tnmed  Seager.  "  Between  what  I 
citement,  and  standing  on  the  hearth-  shall  say  to  him,  and  what  you  shall  get 
rug,  with  his  cot-away  coat-tails  hang-  that  devil  of  a  girl — what's  her  name? 
ing  through  his  arms,  and  his  back  Kitty— to  put  in  his  head— and  his 
againat  the  chimney-piece.  "  Aaplen-  own  conceit,  I'll  engage  he  shall  feel 
did  ^ame,  if  yoa  only  knew  how  to  quite  sure  of  anccess  before  dinner- 
play  It — and  leave  yourself  safe  too."  time." 

The  Colonel's  bloodshot  eye  tamed        "  IVell,  there's  no  harm  in  trying," 

half  inqnirittgly,  half  diibionaly  npon  aaid  Bagot,  "and  I  shall  be  greatly 

him,  as  if  be  wasn't  qoile  snre  whether  obliged  lo  yon,  old  fellow.    You  see, 

this  wouldn't  ttvu  out  lo  bo  another  it  isn't  a  thing  I  conld  very  well  do 

of  Mr  Seager's  playfnl  jokes.  myself." 

"That  fellow  Sloperton's  here  every         "Certainly  not,"  agreed  Seager; 

day,"  said  Seager,  knocking  off  the  "  that  would  look  very  6Bhy»    But  aa 

long  grey  ash  of  his  cigar  against  the  to  being  obliged  to  me,  nothing  of  the 

corner  of  the  chimney-piece.     "  Why  sort ;  perhaps  I  shall  have  to  nsk  the 

ebonldo't  he  bleed  as  wall  aa  Dnl>-  same  service  of  yon." 
bley?"  After  a  little  moro  discnssion,  the 

"  Bnt  he'a  not  such  a  fool  as  Dub-  increasing  brightness  of  this  project 

bley,"  said  Bagot.     "Pnppy  he  is,  beginning  to  shed  more   and  more 

but  no  fool ;  on  the  contrary,  aharp  light  upon  poor  Bagot's  dreary  cir- 

enongh    about    money.     Besides,    I  comstances,  he  went  off  to  give  Misa 

couldn't  borrow  from  bim  with  any  Fillet  her  instroctiona  with  regard  to 

face."  Sloperton ;  after  which,  ho  purposed 

"  Who  wants  yon  to  borrow  from  paying  a  visit  to  Mr  Dnbbley,  with- 

him  ?  "  returned  Seager ;  "  yon  shall  out  delay,   for  purposes  of   aaaeaa- 

give  him  value.   You  see,  I've  already  ment. 

put  mattera  in  training,  by  telling  him        "  While  I'm  away,"  said  Bagot, 

that   nothing  was  to  be  done  with  "  yon  can  tackle  Sloperton,  who'll  ba 

Lady  Lee  withont  your  consent.  Now,  here  to-day,  in  the  billiard-room  or 

snppose  I  go  to  him,  and  talk  in  this  stable,  or  anywhere  you  can  catch 

way  :    You're  a  man  of  the  world,  him  by  himself;  and  I  shall  be  ont  of 

Sloperton,  says  I,  and  therefore  I'll  the  way  all  the  morning." 
talk  plainly  with  you.     Everybody        Seager  nodded,  and  applied  hiraaelf 

sees  that  you  and  her  ladyship  are  to  another  cigar,  while  Bagot  went  to 

fond  of  one  another— excuse  me,  you  talk  to  Kitty, 

know,    for    plain    speaking,  bnt   no        Now  Kitty,  as  already  hinted,  had, 

offence,  WelljtheColonelseesitBawel!  after  the  interview  with  the  Squire 

as  the  rest,  and  likes  the  idea  uncom-  last  chronicled,  conceived  an  ambi- 

mouly ;  for,  between  you  and  me,  he's  tions  idea — an  idea  altogether  traitor- 

denced  fond  of  you.    But  what  can  ous  to  Bagot.    She  had  not  failed  to 

the  Colonel  do  ?  He's  deuced  hard  up,  notice  the  admiration  with  which  she 

aa  all  the  world  knows.   Here  are  two  had  inspired  the  Squire  ;  popular  re- 

or  three  rich  fellows  in  love  with  the  port  had  made  her  acquainted  with 

lady,  trying  to  bay  his  consent  from  iLe  weakness  arid  inconstancy  of  that 

him ;  and,  yon  know,  a  man  may  be  gentleman's    heart ;     and    she    had 

deuced  hononrabio,  and  virtuous,  and  enough  confidence  in  her  own  wilea 

all  that,  and  yet,  when  the  duos  come  and  attractions  to  think  she  could 

in,  and  he's  got  no  money  to  pay  'em,  secure  it. 
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Instead,  therefore,  of  artfully  keep- 
ing the  Sqoire^s  passion  for  her  lady- 
ship at  a  proper  temperature,  by 
jndicionsly  applying  or  withholding 
enconragcment,  she  had  proceeded 
as  fast  as  possible  to  reduce  it  to 
xero,  merely  leaving  so  much  doubt 
about  his  prospect  of  success  as  would 
cause  him  to  continue  bis  interviews 
with  herself.  And  during  these  in- 
terviews Kitty  was  so  lavish  of  her 
wiles,  so  adroit  with  her  flatteries, 
and  so  resolute  in  refusing  to  allow 
his  advances  and  gallant  attempts  at 
small  caresses,  that  she  was  gradually 
tormenting  him  into  a  strong  fancy 
for  her. 

"  Bless  you,  sir,"  said  Kitty  to  the 
Squire,  in  porsuance  of  her  designs — 
^*  bless  you,  sir,  my  lady  can't  do 
any  think  without  me.  It  was  only 
this  morning  she  says,  *  Kitty,*  she 
says,  ^  what  do  you  say  ?  Shall  it  be 
matrimony  or  not  V '  '  My  lady,'  says 
I,  ^  there's  a  good  deal  to  be  said  of  both 
sides.'  *  Well,'  says  she, '  Fillett,  you 
never  spoke  a  truer  word;  but  with 
regard  to  the  matrimony  side,  now, 
what's  your  candled  opinion  ?'  ^  Your 
ladyship  kuows,'  says  I,  '  what  I*vo 
said,  over  and  over,  about  the  Squire. 
Ue  would  bo  the  man  for  my  money.'" 

'^Did  you  say  that?"  said  the 
Squire.  **'Pon  my  life,  you're  the 
best  girl  I  ever  knew.  She  must  be 
uncommou  fond  of  you  to  consult  you 
in  that  way." 

*•  Fond :  "  said  Kitty.  *»  Ho !  well 
she  may  be !  What  could  she  do  with- 
out mo  at  her  elbow,  I  wonder !  If 
I  was  a  missenary  person,  Mr  Oub- 
bley/'  (Fillet  did  not  mean  a  mission- 
ary, but  a  mercenary  person,)  *^  I 
niiglit  raise  my  celery  ever  so  high, 
by  constantly  giving  warning,  and 
being  bribed  to  come  back." 

*-Well,*'  said  the  S«iuiro,  "and 
what  answer  did  she  make  when  you 
said  that  about  me  V  " 

"She  didn't  make  answer  imme- 
diate," returned  Kitty.  "  She  leaned 
hiT  head  upon  her  knuckles  jubi- 
ouaIv,  and  then  she  said,  '  No,  Kitty, 
no,  lit* 's  not  the  man  for  my  money ; 
and  ril  lull  you  for  why.  Fvc  no- 
ticed,' she  says,  *that  the  man's  got  a 


[Jvae, 


will  of  his  own,  and  that's  a  tiling  I 
never  was  accustomed  to,  and,  whmt^ 
more,  I  never  shall  be.  No  man/ 
says  she,  '  if  he  was  fifty  hasbands, 
should  ever  set  his  shoe  on  m^  neck.*^ 

"God  bless  mel''  exclaimed  the 
Squire,  secretly  a  little  flattered  at 
the  imputation  of  impezionsneas ; 
"who  could  have  put  that  in  her 
head  ?  I'm  sure  I've  always  been  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb  to  her.  If  I  am  a 
Uttle  fond  of  my  own  way,  Vm  amn 
I  never  showed  it  to  her." 

"As  I  said,"  resumed  Eltty — ^*  aa 
I  said  to  her,  *  What's  a  man  who 
hasn't  a  will  of  his  own,  my  ladjf 
I'd  as  soon  have  a  barber's  dammr 
for  a  hosband,  as  a  man  who  oonlda't 
take  care  of  himself  and  me  toe*  Bat 
'twas  no  good,  Mr  Dabbley;  ehe'k 
got  the  fancy  into  her  head,  and  all 
parliament  wouldn't  persuade  her  to 
the  contrary." 

Although  the  reader  mav  perhaps 
think  that  Kitty's  dramatic  render^ 
inga  of  the  sentiments  and  eonreraao 
tional  manner  of  Ladv  Lee  were  not 
remarkable  for  tmthnilness,  yet  the 
Squire  never  doubted  her  in  the  least ; 
for  the  poor  Squire,  with  aU  his  cun- 
ning, was  terribly  deficient  in  sagacity. 
Accordingly,  at  each  interview  with 
Miss  Fillett,  Lady  Lee's  imafe  re- 
ceded farther  and  farther  from  the 
poor  Squire,  till  it  was  now  quite  hiat 
in  the  mists  raised  by  her  faithful 
handmaiden. 

If  Bagot  had  been  aware  of  this,  lie 
would,  probably,  not  have  given  Idn- 
self  the  trouble  to  ride  over  to  Monk- 
stone.  Before  setting  ont,  he  waited 
in  the  hall  till  he  saw  Kitty  pass  \sfy 
and  then  beckoned  her  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

Miss  Fillett,  questioned  as  to  the 
Squire's  affections,  answered  amhlgn* 
ously,  and  was  glad  when  Bsiot 
adverted  to  another  topic^  via.,  hia 
Instructions  as  to  what  she  was  to 
say  to  Sloperton.  In  this  matter,  too, 
she  faithfully  promised  her  aasiat- 
ance,  and  declared  nothina  wonid  be 
easier  than  to  persuade  the  Captafai 
that  Lady  Lee  was  violently  in  lore 
with  him ;  "  for,"  said  FiUctt,  "« ha 
thinks  all  women  is  a-dying  for  hin." 
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Tliaa,  in  the  interview  with   Mr  between  yon  and  me,  Pve  h&d  eome 

Sabblej,  to  which  Bagot  now  pro-  denced  liuidsome  offsn  to  jcun  the 

ceedcd,  he  bad,  ae  we  have  sera,  loat  other  in tereate." 

the  power  over  him  wMch  he  pos-  "  H&ve  vvn,  thoiq^  ?  "   uid  the 

sessed    in    the    former    one.      J^  Sqmre.    "IMe  'em,  Colonel;  tske 

Sqoire'a     manner    in    greeting    tbe  sU  f  on  cm  get." 

Coionel  was  marked  by  a  nenroiu  ^  W3ikt,andgOBgdii>t70Ql"  cded 

inistnre   i-f   liLjlrust,  aud  a   w[ab    to  Bagot. 

appear  at  I'dondly  ai  nsoal ;  for  hia  "  Nercr  mind  me,"  slid  the  Sqnire, 

awe  of  Bagot,  iVom  habit  aud  ancient  nibbing  bia  bead  with  both  bis  Iianda. 

association,   was  great,  tbongb    the  "  Don't  joii  think  abont  me !    Take 

immediate  caose  for  deference  had  all  yon  can  got.    I've  rather  changed 

vanished.  my  mind  about  that  bnsioees." 

After  tlie  tirat  greetings,  Dabbley,  "Changed  joar  mind,  sirl"  ^aid 

having  from  old  experience  a  secret  Bagot,  sternly.    "  Do  1  understand 

misgiving  that  Bagot's  manner  indi-  that  yon  think  yourself  at  liberty  to 

cated    be    had    come    a-ttorrowing,  meditate  alliances  with  my  family,  or 

poured  forth    opon  him  a  flood  of  give  up  the  idea,  jost  as  the  whim 

questions  and  remarks  more  or  less  Eoitsyon?" 

absurd  and  trivia!,  rather  in  tbo  hope  "No,  no,"  said  the  Squire;  "qnito 

of  delaying  than  of  preventing  the  a  mistake,  'pon  my  life,  qaiie.     I  was 

request  he  saw  forthcoming,    tie  ex-  constant  and  tme — constant  end  tme; 

pressed  an  astODbhiug  and  altogether  but  she  didn't  fancy  me,  and  there  waa 

madcquate  interest  la  the  state  of  an  end  of  it." 

Bagot's  health— inqnired  after  all  the  "  How  do  yon  know  she  doesn't 

horses  inijividaally — pressed  him  to  fancy  yon?"  asked  Bagot,  sharply, 

take  a  variety  of  rrfreahmonta — and  Now  Miss  FEllett  had  carefully  im- 

thcn  fell  back  upon  the  weather.  pressed  upon  tbe  Squire  the  nccessil; 

But    hoH-ever   conversationally  a  of  keeping  her  agency  in  the  matter  a 

man  may  be  minded,  he  can't  very  secret ;  so  the  Stjairo  had  a  little  fib 

well  snstain  a  dialogue  by  himself;  prepared  for  the  occasion, 

and  Bagot  contributed  so  little  to-  "  Suppose  she  told  me  bo  herself," 

wards  keeping  up  the  ball,  that  Mr  said  the  Squire ;   "  suppose    I    had 

Dubbley  was  oonstraincd,  after  sivper-  asked  her,  fquietly,  yon  know,  with- 

naturai  eflbrts,  to  let  it  drop,  and  sat  out  aaying  anything  to  anybody  else,) 

nei-vously  silent.  and  she  had  said  no — what  wonid  yon 

"In  two  words,  Dubbley,"  said  say  then?" 
Bagot,  "  I'm  come  on  a  little  bosiness.  "  I  should  say,"  growled  Bagot,  sa- 
I  needn't  tell  yon  I'm  tremendously  vagely,  "  that  you  deserved  a  reAisal 
hard  up."  fMr  Dubbley  groaned,  for  jonr  cursed  folly  and  rashness, 
and  perspired  visibly.)  "Now.yon'U  Why  couldn't  you  be  ruled  by  me, 
hardly  believe  it's  all  fi<om  looking  and  watt  till  I  told  yon  'twas  time  ? 
after  jour  interests  in  a  certain  qnar-  Don't  yon  know  yon  re  not  fit  to  ma- 
ter." sage  mattera  of  this  kind  ?  and  diibit 

"Ton  my  life— no  really!    la  it  I  always  tell  you  yon'd  fail  if  yon 

though  ?     How's  that  ?  "  inquired  the  tried  it  ?    We  shall  have  some  tronble 

Squire.  to  set  thia  right  again.'" 

"How!"repflatedBagot.  "Haven't  "I  don't  want  it  sot  right,"  said 

you  heard  what  a  run  there  b  in  that  the  Squire,  with  a  spasmodic  clTort; 

direction  just  now  ?    And  I've  stood  "  Td  rather  leave  it  just  as  it  ia.    I 

up  for  you,  Dubbley,  like  a  Trojan."  give  it  up  altogether.    And,  Colonel," 

"  Monstrous  kmd,  'pon  my  life,"  added  the  Sqnire,  gathering  courage, 

said  Mr  Dnbbley,  without,  bowe'ver,  after  this  piece  of  mutiny,  to  follow  np 

much  real  appearance  of  gratitndc.  the  blow,  "do  you  know,  1  was  just 

"Yes,"  said   the  Colonel — "yes,  wishing   to  see  yon  abont  another 

I've  stood  by  you  like  a  trump,  though,  Uttlematter?    Ton  couldn't  make  it 
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convenient  to  let  me  have  some  of  the 
money  IVe  advanced  to  yon,  conld 
Ton  ?    Tvo  treat  occasion  for  it  jnst 


you 


t> 


now. 

"  Haven't  I  just  told  yon  I'm  infer- 
nally hard  up  ?''  roared  Bagot ;  **  and 
yet  vou  ask  for  repayment.  No,  it 
wouldn't  be  convenient — downright 
impossible  at  present — now  there ! " 

This  kind  of  bearing  wonld  have 
been  judicious,  doubtless,  if  Bagot  had 
retained  his  former  hold  upon  the 
Squire.  The  Colonel  did  not  as  yet 
quite  appreciate  the  change  in  their 
positions. 

The  Squire  was  far  from  expecting 
repayment  when  he  asked  for  it ;  but 
ho  had  thus  anticipated  Bagot's  fresh 
demand,  and  put  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Therefore,  satisfied  with  the 
measure  of  success  he  had  achieved, 
ho  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  an  inter- 
view that  was  getting  more  embar- 
rassing, and,  opening  the  door,  called 
out,  *^  Yon  may  come  in.  Randy ; 
weVc  finished  our  business  " — for  the 
Sqnire  had  been  closeted  with  that 
gentleman  when  Bagot  was  announced. 

^Ir  Randy  entered,  greasy  and  ma- 
jestic, and  made  a  bow  to  Bagot,  who 
scarcely  deigned,  in  his  ill-humour,  to 
notice  the  salute.  But  Mr  Randy,  not 
to  be  repelled,  drew  out  his  snuff-box, 
and,  having  taken  a  pinch  himself, 
made  a  conciliatory  offer  of  the  box 
to  Bagot,  who  set  it  aside  with  so 
little  courtesy,  that  some  of  the  con- 
tents were  spilt  on  the  proprietor's 
shoes.  Then  the  Colonel,  feeling  him- 
self batned  in  his  designs,  departed 


sullenly,  and  in  deep  mortificatlMi ; 
for  the  sting  of  defeat  is  felt  most 
sharply  when  the  victor  Is  despiaed 
by  the  vanquished. 

Mr  Randy,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
rejected  snuff-box,  glared  after  him 
in  high  indignation,  breathing  haord 
through  his  mouth,  partly  from  wrath, 
partly  because  his  nostrils  were  stopped 
with  snuff,  while  his  larse  red  under- 
lip  advanced  and  receded  loosely  with 
his  puffings. 

"  That  per-r-son,"  said  Mr  Rtndj 
to  the  Squire,  **  appears  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  usages  of  society.  Had  he  not 
been  standing  on  ma  fifiend*8  har-r-th- 
stone,  I  shomd  have  taken  the  libertj 
to  tell  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.** 

"  Never  mind  him,"  said  the  Sqnire ; 
"  Fm  very  glad  he's  gone.*'  And  Mr 
Dubbley,  exulting  in  his  own  skill, 
did  not  fail  to  acquaint  Mr  RandT 
with  the  circumstances  under  whiefa 
it  had  been  exercised;  and  by  the 
advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  thai 
gentleman,  (whose  resentment  eaiued 
him  to  enter  warmly  into  the  matter,) 
sat  down  and  composed  a  letter  en 
the  spot,  praying  bagot  for  speedy 
repayment. 

*^  Send  it  to  him  In  a  day  or  two," 
said  Mr  Randy,  **  and  if  he  takes  no 
notice  of  it,  I'll  write  another  more 
formal  one;  and,  after  that,  If  he 
doesn't  pay  you,  yon  can  oommenoe 
proceedings  for  the  debt."  And,  ia 
matters  relating  to  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  Mr  Randy,  from  liaM- 
tually  figuring  in  the  former  charaeteff 
was  excellently  qualified  to  advlee. 


CnAPTER  XXTI. 


Bagot,  riding  homewards  in  very 
ill  humour,  came  into  the  grounds  by 
the  back  entrance,  and,  having  left 
bis  horse  at  the  stables,  was  going 
towards  the  house  through  a  bjrpath 
of  the  shrubbery,  when  he  was  way- 
laid by  Kitty  Fillctt,  who  came  sim- 
pering up  to  him  to  report  progress 
with  Slopcrton.  She  had  fulfilled 
Bagot'd  instructions  very  faithfully, 
having  intercepted  the  Captain  on  the 
stairs ;  and  by  a  few  mysterious  hints 
and  half- assertions,  which  she  left  it 
to  his  vanity  to  put  in  shape,  bad 
convinced  him  that  Lady  I^e*s  at- 
tachment to  himself  was  evident  to 


all  the  household;  and  he  had  been 
80  pleased  that  he  had  presented  her 
with  a  sovereign  on  the  spot. 

"  All  verv  fine,  yon  jade,"  retoroed 
the  unmoliified  Colonel.  "TonVe 
deuced  clever,  I  daresay ;  but  youNre 
let  that  fool  Dubbley  slip  tbroogh 
your  fingers,  for  all  that." 

Miss  Fiilett  feigned  the  greatest 
astonishment.  *'  Would  yon  explain 
yourself.  Colonel  Lee?"  asked  Kitty, 
with  an  injured  air. 

Bagot  briefly  told  her  of  Mr  Dab« 
b1ey*8  rebellion,  adding,  **  This  ii 
exactiv  what  yon  ought  to  have  pre* 
vented.*' 
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"If  he    hu  spoke  to   my  lady,"  lately    that     wlien    Captain    Fanc'd 

B^d  Kitty,  with  apliftcd  hands  and  name  has  come  np— or  n-hea  he's  been 

eyes,  "there's no tmth  io  man.     He  preaeot— oreveo  when  mylady'sbeen 

took  oaths.  Colonel  Lee,  of  that  bias-  looking  on  liis  visiting-card  on  the  liatl 

phemiona  kind,  that  it  made  my  blood  table— there's  been  a  little  tremulous 

mn  cold  to  hear  hia  offle  worda,  ibat  sort  of  blualiing  appearance,  as  if  she'd 

he  wouldn't  apeak  to  my  lady  till  I  been  caught  telling  a  fib — not  that 

told  him  'twas  time.     No,"  repeated  she  could  tell  one  for  the  world,  I'm 

Kitty  ;  "  after  th^,  there's  no  tratU  in  snre,  bat  I  mere]3-  nae  it  aa  a  simly. 

man."  Wei!,  this  morning,  when  I  was  doing 

Now  Kitty  had  ac4]iiirod,  or  tbonght  her  hair,  thinlis  I,  '  I'll  try  how  sbe'll 

sbe  had  acquired,  a  piece  of  intclli-  look  now  when  I  talk  of  him.'    So, 

fencelikely  to  be  interesting  to  Bagot.  Baya  I,  while  I   stood  behind  her, 

be  had  held  some  mental  debates  '  What  a  handsome  gentleman  that 

with  herself  as  to  whether  she  coatd  Captain  is,  my  lady,  who  wns  here 

turn  her  knowledge  to  best  acconnt  by  yesterday — I  forget  hia  name.'    So  I 

commnnicating  or  withholding  il;  and,  could  see  down  over  her  shoulder  that 

thiuking  the  latter  course  mit>ht  serve  she  caught  ber  breath  at  this,  and  bcr 

to  reaasnre  the  Colonel  of  her  fidelity  neck  got  all  scarlet,  but  she  never 

to  his  interests,  she  resolved  to  adopt  spoke.    So,  says  I,  (Just  to  try  her, 

it.  jou  see.  Colonel,)  '  I  think  they  call 

"  What  wonld  yon  say.  Colonel,  if  him  Sloperloa,'  when  sho  got  as  cool 
I  was  to  tell  yon  that  my  lady  really  as  a  cucumber  directly,  and  saya  quite 
had  a  preposition  in  farotir  of  a  cer-  haughty,  as  aanal,  '  Never  mind  hand- 
tain  gentleman?"  said  Kitty,  raysle-  some  gentlemen,  Fillolt,  go  on  with 
rionsly,  my  hair.'    So,  after  a  minnte,  I  aays 

"  Ha,  yes,"  sud  Bagot.     "  What !  — '  No,  Captain  Sloperton's  the  dark 

that  handsome  puppy  Sloperton,  eh?  one,  bat  the  fair  man's  more  to  my 

She'skept  it  doviliah  close.     It's  liim,  taste— they  call  him  Fane,  I  think." 

ia  it  ?  "  Well,  sir,  I  saw  her  catch  her  breath 

Miss  Fillett,  ancking  her  under  lip  again  at  this,  bat  I  couldn't  see  the 

into  her  month,  compressed  it  with  colour  of  her  face  or  neck,  because  her 

her  upper  teeth,  and  stared  intently  hair  was  all  over  it,  and  yon  know 

at  Bagot,  shaking  her  head  the  while,  ray  lady's  got  hair  enough  to  hido 

"Not  himi"  cried  Bagot;  "who  half-a-dozen  faces — so  I  jostparted  it 

then  ?     Speak  out,  can't  ye,  baggage,  in  front  with  the  comb,  and,  looking 

without  so  mnch  cnra«d  mystery  ?"  into  the  glass,  I  saw  she  was  as  red 

But  Kitty  was  rather  fond  of  mys-  aa  a  rose.    So  I  went  on  telling  her 

tery,  and  it  was  not  till  Bagot's  im-  Iiow  a  sergeant  in  the  regiment  had 

patience  broke  ont  in  a  few  impreca-  told  Noble  the  dayoftbe  review  what 

tions  that  she  consented  to  discover  a  good  gentleman  be  was,  nod  how 

it.  the  men  wonld  all  do  anything  for 

"  Well,  don't  swear.  Colonel,  and  him — and  she  never  interrupted  me 

I'll  tell  yon— for  I  can't  bear  prefajie  once,  but  listened  as  still  as  a  mouse, 

language,"  said  she.      "You  must  though,  if  I'd  been  talking  of  any  one 

know,  sir,  what  between  my  own  ex-  else,  I  should  have  been  sent  down 

periencea  and  pemsing  of  love-tales,  stairs  for  my  pains." 
which  I've  always  been  fond  of,  I  can        Bagot  leaned  for  some  momctita 

read  the  signs  of  porshality  as  well  aa  with  bis  bock  against  the  trunk  of  an 

another.    Now,  yon  know.  Colonel,  acacia,  frowning  deeply,  and  protrud- 

if  there  is  a  beloved  one  whose  imidge  ing  bis  lips  in  profound  meditation, 

occupies  a  shrine  in  our  inmost 'art,"  Then  he  stood  up,  and  saying, "  Kitty, 

("  Bother  I  "  muttered  Bagot,)  "  wo  yon're  a  sharp  girl,  and  no  mistake, 

can't  listen  to  that  imidge's  name  and  if  you  go  on  helping  me  to  play 

with  the  same  indifierenco  wo  feel  to-  my  caids  it  shall  be  m  the  better 

wards  other  imidges.     I've    noticed  for  you,"  he  passed  onwards 

lately  that  when" — (here  Kitty  ap-  house. 

proached  within  half  n  foot  of  Bagot,        Bagot  thus  found  himself  the  centre 

and  lowered  her  voice  to  a  proper  of  a  little  knot  of  intrigue.     Inlrjf 

pilch   of  mystery) — "I've   noticed  was  not  a  thing  he  particularly 
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Lighted  in;  he  would  have  disposed 
of  the  silnation,  with  all  its  promise, 
to  any  enterprising  person  for  a  mo- 
derate sum  of  ready  money  down 
upon  the  nail.  Bat  as  this  was  not 
practicable,  he  resolved  to  do  the 
best  he  could  for  himself. 

While  still  cogitating,  he  saw  Fane, 
who  had  been  to  the  Heronry  on  a 
visit,  crossing  in  front  of  the  house, 
leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle  on  his 
way  homeward.  The  sight  of  him 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  Bagot*s 
meditations.  His  trains  of  thought 
had  all  pointed  towards  the  expe- 
diency of  laying  Fane  under  contri- 
bution. Here  was  the  man,  and  he 
had  only  to  decide  upon  the  mode. 

What  with  Seager's  hints,  his  own 
private  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  his 
first  success  with  Mr  Dubbley,  Bagot 
had  gradually  begun  to  look  on  Lady 
Lee  us  Mr  Bamum  looked  on  Tom 
Thumb — as  an  opera-manager  looks 
on  a  musical  star  from  the  Continent 
— as  a  Manchester  orator  looks  on  his 
principles — viz.,  as  a  promising  spe- 
culation. Accordingly,  Fane  appeared 
merely  in  the  shape  of  another  chance 
of  turning  her  ladyship  to  account. 

Bagot  had  scarcely  ever  spoken  to 
Fane,  beyond  the  commonest  saluta- 
tions. They  had  held  aloof  from  each 
other  for  opposite  reasons — Bagot, 
because  he  didu*t  understand  Fane — 
Fane,  because  he  did  understand 
Bagot.  The  latter,  therefore,  was  not 
quite  sure  of  his  best  mode  of  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts.  One  thing 
was  quite  clear,  that  this  was  nut  a 
case  for  Seager*s  management.  When 
a  m:ui  had  to  be  browbeat  or  in- 
veigled, Scager  was  a  capital  agent ; 
but  Baj:;ut  had  an  intuitive  |>erceptiou 
that  neither  process  would  answer 
with  Fane.  lie  resolved,  therefore, 
to  manage  the  matter  for  himself,  the 
points  to  be  kept  in  view  being,  1st, 
to  make  his  meaning  plain ;  2d,  to 
leave  a  loophole  to  creep  out  uf,  in 
case  his  meaning  should  prove  dis- 
tasteful to  his  auditor. 

Indecision  or  slowness  in  action 
Mere  not  among  the  Colouers  defi- 
ciencies. In  fact,  I  take  it  to  be  one 
of  tlie  great  advanta^res  of  a  sporting, 
betting  life,  like  Bagot *s,  that  it  deve- 
loped a  talent  for  prompt  decti^ion  on 
chances,  and  quick  action  thereupon. 


While  Bagot,  as  I  hSTe  aaid,  was 
totally  unable  to  appreciate  Fane, 
Fane  was  quite  capable  of  seeiag 
through  and  through  Bagot.  Had  ha 
chosen,  he  might  have  bMn  the  leader 
of  a  whole  army  of  Bagota.  Aa  it 
was,  he  rather  despised  him  and  the 
like,  and  was  not,  perhaps,  duly  care> 
ful  in  concealing  his  contempt:  fhr 
contempt,  however  just,  is  more  pow- 
erful when  latent  than  when  manifest 
However,  Fane,  seeing  in  Bagot  a 
somewhat  dissipated  and  not  partieii* 
larly  respectable  elderly  gentlemao, 
and  not  perceivuDg  any  points  tbe^ 
were  likely  to  occupy  in  oommoft 
either  of  sympathy  or  repulsion,  had 
hitherto  taken  very  little  notice  of 
him.  He  was,  therefore,  not  alto- 
gether prepared  for  the  sndden  uw 
pcarance  of  friendship  with  which  the 
Colonel  now  joined  him,  and  took  hia 
arm. 

''  Fane,  my  boy,''  said  Bagot,  with 
a  charming  paternal  frankness,  ^*  lead 
your  horse  down  as  far  as  the  lodge. 
I  havcn*t  met  with  anybody  worth 
speaking  to  this  whole  day  beftm, 
and  I  shall  be  ghid  of  a  few  minotea 
of  respectable  society." 

This  opening  Bagot  intended  to  be 
flattering  and  propitiating.  Fane  re* 
sponded  with  hia  usual  civil  IndiiTer- 
ence. 

*'  I  never  see  much  of  yon,"  Bagot 
went  on.  '^  Yon're  always  otberviao 
engaged.  I  suspect  yon  find  othar 
society  more  attractive,  eh!**  and 
Bagot  administered  a  ftycetloas  poke 
iu  the  chest. 

**  I  do,  certainly,"  answered  Faao, 
fiimply. 

''VVhy,  there,  now!"  said  Bagot, 
*^  I  was  just  the  same  when  I  waa  a 
young  man.  Damme,  sir,  show  me  a 
lietticoat,  and  the  beet  fellows  in  Eeg^ 
land  migh  t  go  to  Jericho  for  me.  Ah, 
ha  !^gad,  sir,  we're  all  alike,  and  I 
don*t  blame  you  for  it." 

'*  That's  a  most  cheering  aasor- 
ance,"  returned  Fane.  '^Bnt  anight 
I  ask  what  your  delicate  inoendoa 
point  at.  Colonel?" 

''Inueudos!"  quoth  the  Colonel. 
''  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I'm  all  piain  and 
above- board,  i  was  only  thinking  of 
what  I  was  myself  when  I  was  a 
young  man.  And  now  I've  Jost  tint, 
between  this  and  the  lodge,  to  fell 
you  something  that  happened  to  a 
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friend  of  mine,  who  waa  a.voang  man,  sensible  man.  and  a  man  of  tbo  world, 

food  of  Ijidlea'  society,  jast  as  you  what  do  yon  tliink  was  his  reply?  " 

might  be.     Well,  air,  he  fell  rather  in  "TliBt,"aaldFaue,  "Islionld  think, 

love  with  B  widow  lad; — young,  rich,  depended   entirely  on  your  friend's 

handsome — deviliab  rich  and  hand-  temper.    If  he  was  a  choleric  man,  he 

GOme,  air — and  she  soemod  to  like  probably  kicked  the  scouadrel." 

him.    Well,  sir,  it  so  happened  that  "What,  eirl"  thnndered  Bagot. 

the  widoir  had  a  relation,  a  dcnced     "  Do  you  mean  to .     Escose  my 

good  sort  of  fellow,  who  had  some  warmth  ;  I  forgot  that  yon  didn't 
control  over  her  second  marriage,  if  know  the  persons  I  »peak  of:  the  fact 
she  should  think  of  snch  a  thing,  is,  both  were  frieodi  of  mine,  and  I 
Now,  though  he  vaa,  as  I  say,  a  naturally  dislike  to  hear  anything  to 
deuced  good  aort  of  fellow,  yet  yon  the  disadvantage  of  either.  But  you 
know  good  fellows  maybe  uufortunate  look  at  the  tiling  in  a  wrou^'  light. 
in  their  cii'Cnni stances  as  well  as  bad  The  lady's  relation  was  an  houour- 
onea,  and  the  said  relation  was  parti-  able  man,  aud  a  gentleman,  yet.  as  I 
cnlarly  hard  up.  So,  seeing,  as  I  say,  say,  under  the  circumstances  bo  did 
my  Mend's  partiality  for  the  widow,  not  hesitate  to  make  the  proposal." 
and  seeing  that  it  woe  retnrned,  he,  "  I'm  really  sorry  to  have  been 
like  a  fV8i:k,  honest  fellow,  as  be  was,  obliged  to  express  such  a  strong  opi- 
went  Btr^gbt  to  my  friend,  and  said  nion  of  any  friend  of  y outs,"  returned 
plainly,  '  1  like  you— I'm  fond  of  my  Fane,  quite  coolly,  "  but  allow  me  to 
uiece,  or  sister-in-law,  or  whatever  suggest  that  in  future  yon  might 
she  might  be^and  you  like  each  select  some  more  favourable  trait  in 
other.  If  I  conid  afford  it,  I'd  say  at  hig  character  to  enlarge  npon.  if  yoo 
once,  Take  her,  and  all  happiness  to  doti't  wish  to  hear  him  abused." 
yon — bnt  my  circumstances  won't  "  I  see  we  differ  on  the  point," 
allow  me  to  do  what  my  feelings  die-  qnoth  Bogot.  "  fiat,  whatever  opi- 
tate.  But  if  yon,  knowing  my  circnm-  nion  of  the  proposal  my  friend  may 
stances,  enable  me  to  do  what  I  would  have  entertaiued,  he  was  sharp  eoougli 
wish  by  coming  to  a  friendly  arrange-  to  see  that  be  couldn't  carry  bis  point 
incnt,  then,  eir,  you  have  my  con-  with  the  lady  without  the  other's  coo- 
sent.'  "  sent,  and,   therefore,    was    glad    to 

The  beginning  of  thU  speech  was  agree.  If  he  hadn't  agreed,"  said 
Bcai'cely  attended  to  by  Fane ;  for  he  Bagot,  siguificaotly— "  if  he  hadn't 
preferred  bis  own  thonghta,  the  sub-  agreed,  fas  might  have  savd  good-by 
ject  of  which  was,  naturally  enough,  to  her  at  once." 
the  visit  lie  had  just  paid  to  Lady  "  Really,"  said  Fane,  "  if  one 
Lee,  and  which  he  had  fonud  especi-  might  judge  of  the  lady  by  her  con- 
ally  charming.  Bat  something  in  the  neclions,  the  sooner  he  took  leave  Of 
Colonel's  ingenious  parable  attracted  her  the  better." 
his  attention,  thoagh,  being  quite  "  A.h,  well!  every  mnn  to  his  la?te." 
ignorant  of  the  real  circumstances  said  Bagot,  in  a  calm  tone,  bnt  with 
which  that  gentleman  was  thns  sha-  a  somewhat  diabolical  expression  of 
dowing  forth,  he  never  suspected  his  face.  ''  Some  ore  nicer  than  others ; 
own  peraonal  interest  in  the  snbject.  however,  we  won't  pnrsne  ifae  snt^ect, 
Bagot,  howertr,  fancied  he  had  pnt  as  we're  not  likely  to  agree.  Here 
the  case  in  a  manner  at  once  delicate  we  are  at  the  lodge,  and  I  think  I'll 
and  transparent.  turn  back.      Good  morning  ;    good 

So  he  repeated,  "  '  If,'  he  said  to  raoroiiig  1 " 

my  friend,  '  if  you,  knowing  my  cir-  "  Eccentric  old  gentleman  that," 

cumstances,  enable  mo  to  do  what  I  thought  Fane,  as  he  mounted  and  rode 

would  wish,  then,  sir,  you  have  my  away.     "He  must  have  got  drunk 

consent.' "  rather  earlier  than  usual  to-day." 

"He  mennt,  I  suppose,  in  plaiu  "  Cnrse  the  fellow  I"  thought  Ba- 

words,"  said  Fane,   "  that   he  bad  got,  indignantly.     "  What  a  fool  I 

some  power  or  influence  in  the  mat-  was  to  give  him  an  opporlanity  of 

ter,  and  wns  ready  to  sell  it."  insulting  me,  when  I  couldn't  resent 

"  Esactly  so,"  said  Bagot—"  ex-  it.    Damn  hin  1  I'ii  be  revenged  on 

actly  BO.    Nor,  my  friend  being  a  him  yet." 
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Bagot  haviDg  thas  failed  oa  two 
points,  his  sole  resource  was  Mr 
Seager.  He  had  great  confidence  in 
that  gentleman^s  diplomatic  talents, 
and  was  not  disappointed. 

"  All  right,  old  boy,"  said  Seager ; 
"Tve  managed  it.  Sloperton  per- 
ceived the  sense  of  the  matter  direct- 
ly, and  came  to  terms  at  once." 

*^Xo!"  exclaimed  Bagot;  *^did 
he,  by  Jove!  Well,  how  much  did 
be  offer,  eh  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  manoeavred  for  a  long 
time,"  said  Seager,  *'  in  hopes  of  get- 
ting more,  but  at  last  I  fixed  him  for 
a  thousand.  When  he  gets  the  con- 
sent written  and  signed,  hc*ll  give 
you  a  check  for  the  money." 

"  Not  bad,"  said  Bagot ;  "  not 
bad !  I  wish  I  had  been  as  success- 
ful. What  d'ye  think  that  fellow 
Dubblcy  said?"  And  here  Bagot 
recounted  his  interview  with  the 
Squire,  but  concealed  his  attempt 
upon  Fane  and  its  result.  Mr  Seager 
listened  to  the  details  of  the  former 
failure  with  a  look  of  grim  satisfac- 
tion, thinking,  probably,  how  much 
better  he  would  have  managed  the 
matter. 

Afterwards  Bagot  listened  to  the 
account  of  Mr  Seager's  interview  with 
Sloperton,  and  entirely  approved  of 
his  friend's  proceedings.  Then  Sea- 
ger, feeling  sleepy  in  consequence  of 
being  up  late  for  two  or  three  preced- 
ing nights,  and  not  finding  Bagot  dis- 
posed for  ecarte,  retired  early  to  bed, 
and  Bagot  remained  drinking  his 
brandy-and-water  by  himself. 

With  each  successive  glass,  Bagot's 
sense  of  injur}-  from  Fane  and  desire 
of  revenge  increased.  To  have  been 
insulted  to  his  face — securely  insulted 
— told  he  was  a  scoundrel  who  de- 
!»erved  to  be  kicked — (for  Bagot  never 
doubted  that  Fane  perfectly  under- 
stood his  moaning,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  form  under  which  it  was 
conveyed  to  be  severe  upon  him) — 
this  went  revolving  round  and  round 
perpetually  in  Bagot's  mind  like  a 
toothed  wheel,  each  point  lacerating 
him  as  it  came  uppermost.  It  appear- 
Oi\  to  him,  too,  that  Fane  was  brav- 
ing him — daring  him  to  do  his  worst. 
Perhaps  he  and  Lady  Lee  had  come 


to  a  private  understanding,  and  were 
ready  to  defy  him.  In  that  eaae«  lie 
would  make  them  change  their  note. 

Presently  it  began  to  dawn  on 
Bagot's  mind,  rendered  laminons  bj 
brandy- and- water,  that  he  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  at  once  revenging 
himself  on  Fane,  and  repaying  her 
scorn  to  L4idy  Lee.  He  wonld  tdl 
her,  at  the  first  opportunity,  that  be 
knew  her  feelings  for  Fane,  and  he 
would  dare  her  to  indulge  them. 
Opportunity!  Why  wait  for  it?— 
why  shouldn't  he  make  it? — ^why 
shouldn't  he  execute  the  idea  at 
once?  At  any  rate,  he  wonld  find 
out  whether  she  had  rethned  for  the 
night.  So  he  rung  the  bell,  and  de- 
sired his  servant  to  inquire  from  Ladr 
Lee*s  maid  if  her  ladyship  was  still 
in  the  drawing-room.  The  answer 
was,  that  she  was  there  alone,  the 
two  young  ladies  having  gone  to  their 
chamber.  Xow,  then,  was  the  time 
— he  felt  quite  up  to  the  marlc,  and 
he  was  not  sure  of  finding  himseif  so 
in  the  morning,  for,  somehow,  lie 
felt  always  cowed  and  nerveless  in 
her  presence  eariy  in  the  day.  Bat 
now,  he  was  firm,  resolved,  and 
didn't  care  a  straw  for  the  airs,  or 
the  sarcasms,  or  the  contempt  of  tlie 
grandest  woman  in  England.  Afraid! 
no,  by  Jove,  he'd  tell  her  a  piece  of 
his  mind. 

In  this  happy  frame  of  temper  Ba- 
got finished  his  glass ;  and,  witlioat 
other  external  signs  of  his  potatioae 
than  a  hardness  of  breathing,  an  addi- 
tional flush  of  face,  and  a  certain 
fixedness  of  eye,  repaired  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Lady  Lee,  sitting  reading  alone 
there,  was  somewhat  snrprised  at  the 
Colonel's  entrance.  She  very  rardy 
beheld  him  after  dinner ;  and  be  had 
never  before,  after  dining  in  his  own 
apartment,  made  his  appearance  ia 
the  drawing-room  at  this  honr.  S0| 
laying  down  her  l>ook  with  some  little 
impatience  at  the  unseasonable  inter* 
ruption,  of  which  she  could  not  divine 
the  cause,  she  waited  to  be  UAd  the 
reason  of  the  visit. 

Bngot  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to 
begin  as  he  had  anticipated.  Sitting 
alone  sipping  his  grog,  and  oanTing 
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evec^thing,  in  Imagiiiatiou,  his  own  Bagot  uttered  »!!  thia  ia  a  baril 

way,  nothing  coald  be  simpler;— ar-  namodulated  tone,  like  one  repeating 

rived  in  the  presence  of  licr  calm  a  task ;    aod,   having  got  thus  far, 

Udj-ahip,  it  appealed  qaite  another  wiped  his  forehead  and  went  on,  still 

thing.     Af^er  saying  good  evening,  without  looking  at  her  ladyship, 

he  seated  hioiself  on  the  other  side  of  "  Therefore,  as  I  say,  so  long  as 

the  table,  and  looked  fiercoly  iuto  the  yon  continned  to  amnae  yourself  with 

fire.  yonr  poems,  and  yonr  sdence,  and 

"I  diu'esaj  jon  didn't  expect  to  your  mnsie,  and  any  other  harmless 

see  me  to-night,"  said  Le,  at  length.  sitlineBs  that  might  please  you,  you 

Lady  Lee  said  bLg  certaiidy  had  were  quite  right  to  treat  me  according 

not  anticipated  the  pleosare  of  a  visit  to  your  will  aud  pleasure ;  but,  when 

from  him ;  and  asked  to  what  cause  yoo  began  to  think  of  more  seriona 

she  was  indebted  for  itV  pastime,  prudence  might  have  dictated 

"  Not  for  any  pleasure  to  myself  or  a  little  civility.  I'm  awar^  who  the 
yon,"  answered  Bagot,  who  wished  person  is  that  yon've  honoured  by 
to  work  himself  up  to  a  proper  pitch  your  partiality,  and  I  tell  yon  now, 
of  sternness  b^  a  recapitulation  of  his  that  yon  shall  never  come  together 
injuries— laahme  himself  with  his  tail,  witb  my  consent.  Damme,  ma'am, 
as  it  were.  "No,  ma'am,  I'm  too  he's  a  man  I  hate  I"  cried  Bagot,  turn- 
well  aware  of  yonr  dislike  to  me—  ing  furiously  upon  her  ladyship,  who 
which  you  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  sat  gazing  at  him  with  wide  eyes. 
showing— to  expect  any  pleasure  from  "He  has  insulted  me,  and  I  ah^ 
an  interview  between  us."  have  double  pleasure  in  stopping  the 

"I  protest.  Colonel,"  said  Lady  business." 

Lee,  laying  her  book  on  the  table,  "Colonel!  how  dan  you  talk  to 

andlookingat  him  Willi  surprise— "I  me  in  thjswayl"  said  her  ladyship, 

protest,  Colonel,  I  don't  know  how  with  forced  calmness,      "Will  yon 

I've  offended  you.    If  you  will  point  leave  the  room  of  yonr  oivn  accori], 

ont  the  imaginary  cause  of  offence,  I  or  shall  I  call  in  the  protection  of  the 

will  do  all  in  my  power  to  remove  it."  servants V" 

"  Too  late,  ma'am — too  late,"  re-  "  Never  mind  the  servants,"  said 

turned  Bagot,  waving  his  linud  majes-  Bagot,  flourishing  the  pochet-hand- 

tically.     "A  little  timely  considera-  kerchief  he  had  been  wiping  bis  fore- 

tion  of  my  feelings,  nnd  of  your  own  head  with — "you  won't  need  their 

interests,    might  have    made  mc  a  protection.    I'm  talking  of  a  matter 

friend ;— yon  have  thought  proper  to  I've  a  legal  right  to  talk  of,  aud  j-on 

make  me  a  foe,  aud  must  take  the  had  beat  not  interrupt  me." 

consequences."  "  Ilas  any  one  dared  to  say  there 

"  I  shall  regret  very  much  any  dif-  has  been  word  or  thought  of  such  an 

fcrence  between  ns,"  said  Lady  Lee ;  event  as  my  marrying  ?  "  said  Lady 

"  and  none  the  less  forits  being  appa-  Lee. 

rently  causeless ;  but  as  to  any  further  "  I  don't  know  about  thoughts," 

consequences  than  liiia  regret,  which  said  Bagot,  "  nor  whether  any  words 

one  naturally  feels  at  disagreeing  with  of  yonr  intentions  have  passed  as  yet; 

family  connections,  I  confess  I  do  not  but,  I  ask  yon,  whether  yon  do  or  do 

foresee  tbem."  not  feci  a  fondness  for  that  fellow 

"Perhaps  I  may  open  your  eyes.  Fane?    And  hel— whatdoesbocomo 

then,"    said  Bagot.     "  You   and  I  here  for  so  often,  d'ye  think?  cnrse 

know  very  well  that,  so  long  as  you  him.     D'ye  suppose  alt  the  world's 

live  here  as  j'ou  have  hitherto  done,  I  blind  ?  " 

have  no  bold  upon  you,  and  you  can  Lady  Lee  had  turaed  very  pale, 
contioue  to  enjoy  nil  the  pleasant  and  sunk  back  in  her  chair.  But,  re- 
things  which  the  foolish  fondness  of  covering  herself,  she  said—"  Colonel, 
my  poor  nephew  Joe  lavished  upon  the  stale  I  perceive  you  to  be  in  will, 

fon,  unmolested.    Bat  there  was  b  perhaps,  to-morrow,  be  some  excuse 

ittle  clause  in  hia  will,  my  lady— a  for  these  msults- hut  don't  repeat 

little  clause  about  a  second  marriage  them  ;  and,  to  prevent  that,  either 

— wherein  I  become  a  rather  more  you  must  now  leave  the  room,  or  I 

important  person."  will." 
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**  Not  till  Fve  told  yon  the  consc- 
quencea/*  said  Bagot,  **aDd  Til  do 
that  in  two  words.  If  yon  marry  him 
without  my  consent  —  and,  by  the 
Lord,  yon  shall  never  have  it — ru 
use  all  the  power  the  will  gives  me 
against  you.  You  shall  moult  all 
these  fine  feathers  very  quickly,  my 
lady.  And,  not  only  that,  but  the 
boy,  too—I  shall  take  my  right  as 

fuardian,  and  bring  him  up  myself, 
[e  shan*t  be  a  milksop  then ;  no,  FU 
squeeze  the  milk  clean  out  of  him, 
and  make  a  man  of  him — though,  per- 
haps, his  education  wonU  be  conduct- 
ed after  a  manner  that*s  quite  agree- 
able to  your  ideas.  Now,  yon  know 
what  you've  got  to  expect." 

Here  Bagot  rose,  and  glancing  for 
a  moment  at  Lady  I^ee's  frightened 
look,  and  marking  the  shudder  that 
stole  over  her  at  the  mention  of  his 
intention  to  train  Julius  up,  and 
^*  make  a  man  of  him,*'  he  walked 
away  to  the  door,  muttering,  as  he 
opened  it — "  Checkmated,  by  G — d." 

And,  as  he  went  stumbling  along 
the  passages  towards  his  own  room, 
he  kept  muttering — **  Not  mated — 
no,  damme,  not  mated,  but  check- 
mated— ha,  ha!"  chuckling  immensely 
over  the  exquisite  humour  of  (hid 
conceit,  and  repeating — **  Not  mated ; 
no,  damme,  checkmated,"  till  the 
door  of  his  room  closed  upon  him. 

With  a  pale  face  and  heaving  breast 
Lady  Leo  sat  looking  at  the  door 
through  which  he  had  made  his  exit. 
Wis  nncxpccted  coining— the  lateness 
and  loneliness  of  the  hour— the  suc- 
cession of  new  and  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions which  hi.s  words  and  demeanour 
excited— and  his  sudden  departure, 
leaving  her  once  more  to  her  solitude 
— all,  when  looked  back  upon,  wore 
the  aspect  of  an  ugly  dream.  Indig- 
nation was  at  first  the  predominant 
foeling;  bnt  »he  was  conscious,  too, 
of  an  under-current  of  conviction  that 
his  drunken  c>pite  had  not  vented 
itself  in  groundless  assertions. 

She  trie<l  to  recall  the  terms  of  the 
will.  Her  affliction  for  Sir  Joseph's 
death  had,  at  the  time,  caused  the 
clanse  in  qnostiou  to  pass  almost  un- 
noticed. Yet  now  she  remembered 
the  purport  of  the  words  to  be  nearly 
what  Bagot  had  stated.  She  had 
thought  them  mere  words  of  form ; 
tlie   idea   of  tlie   pus:!ibility  of   her 
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being  in  any  way  affected  by  tbem 
had  never  crossed  her  mind;  and  if  it 
had,  she  wonld  never  have  suspected 
that  Bagot  wonld  really  tttempt  ta 
use  a  power  th  us  given  him.  Bnt  now 
his  unexpected  bebavionr  showed  that 
he  had  long  been  a  secret  enemy,  only 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  wound  ber.' 
Had  he  indeed  obtained  this  oppor- 
tunity? Was  it  possible  that  thia 
man,  for  whom  she  had  hitherto  fUt 
nothing  more  than  careless  sconii  had 
indeed,  or  could  ever  have,  any  power 
over  her,  Hester  Lee? 

At  the  mention  of  Fane's  name 
she  had  lost  all  power  of  reply,  and 
had  let  the  Colonel  go  away  nnder 
an  impression  that  the  allnsloa  waa 
correct.  She  wished  she  had  detained 
him  for  a  moment  while  she  contra- 
dicted this.  But,  then,  comid  ale 
contradict  him  truly?  This  aet  her 
thinking  on  a  point  she  had  nOTir 
before  closely  considered.  She  feit 
that  to  lose  Fane*s  society  wonld  not 
be  like  losing  the  society  of  anybody 
else;  that  she  had  begun  to  watdi 
for  his  visits,  and  could  now  8careel;f 
face  the  idea  of  relinquishing  them. 
Yet  they  must  now  end ;  for.  If  ih» 
half-formed  idea  that  had  sometimea 
presented  itself  was  true— vis.,  that 
Fane  felt  as  much  pleasure  in  her 
society  as  she  in  his — the  only  honeat 
course  left  for  her  was,  to  pat  an  end 
at  once  to  expectations  that  eoald 
never  have  a  resnit. 

Anger,  regret,  injured  delicaoj,  and 
a  host  of  complex  feelings — some  of 
them  merely  combinations  of  these — 
followed  Lady  Lee  to  her  pilloir, 
and  when  at  last  she  slept,  arranged 
the  phantasmagoria  of  her  dreama. 
In  these  last  Bagot  figured  In  m 
variety  of  agreeable  characters  ^ 
from  a  simple  nightmare  occupied 
in  strangling  her,  to  no  less  a  perion* 
age  than  his  infernal  majesty  bimaelf 
—a  look  of  baleful  and  fiendish  J07 
giving  terror  and  dignity  to  the  scor- 
butic countenance  of  the  Colonel,  and 
lending  awe  and  mockery  to  the  tonea 
of  his  voice.  And  the  intcrrala  of 
wakefulness  in  the  watches  of  the 
night  were  scarcely  less  dreary.  No 
comfort  appeared — not  even  the  com- 
fort of  confiding  her  griefs  to  a  friend 
— for  the  subject  was  such  aa  conld 
not  be  mentioned  to  any  one. 

Fane,  then,  coming  nesU  day,  (At 
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hUviaitawerenowikily,)  only  noticed     fnllj  es tended  to  ber  at  parting,  nnd 


usiihI  pa!( 
plexion,  and  8«rioiisiic.^s  of  aspect — 
traces,  perhaps,  (he  iliouglit,)  oEaomo 
slight  indisposition,  mental  or  bodily, 
which  woald  te  <^|iiito  soBident  to 
accODDt  for  the  coolocss  of  his  recep- 
tion. Bat  when,  instead  of  t)ie  look 
of  interest,  the 
freqaent  appeal 


ippealing  look  cot  snddenly  sliort 
tis  she  turned  away  to  the  windoir. 

Had  Lady  Lee  possessed  a  charac- 
ter the  most  foreign  imaginable  to  ber 
own— that  of  a  flnished  coqnetto — she 
conid  not,  by  her  wiles,  have  produced 
half  BO  decisive  an  effect  on  Fane  as 
ated  reply,  the  by  this  condnct.  the  Datnral  elTect  of 
matters  of  taste     the  straggle  of  fceliogs  with  new  and 


and  opinion,  to  wlii^^h  tie  hod  of  late  hard  resolutions.    It  set  him  thinking 

'been  accnBtomed,  iie  found  only  avert-  aboat  himself  and  Lady  Lee  as  eifec- 

ed  looks  and  coM  anttwers,  bo  became  tnallyas  Bagot's  behaviour  bad  tnmed 

at  first  sorely  puzzled,  then  silent;  Lady  Lee's   thougbta    in    the  same 

and,  at  last,  widi  his  pride  roused  into  direction.     He,  too,  began  to  question 

something  like  resentment,  be  rose  to  himself  as  to  the  degree  of  esteem  in 


take  leave. 

Lady  Lee  hnd  reddened  beneath 
the  inqniring  slances  he  bad  cast  at 
her,  and  traced  afterwards,  with  deep 
pain,  the  feolitigs  which  her  con- 
strained behaviour  was  exciting  in 
him.     Bat  now,  as  be  was  about  to 


rhicb  he  held  h 
pability  of  readily  rellnqnisbhig  her 
society. 

The  result  of  his  cogitations  on  tiiis 
head  will  come  to  light  in  due  time. 
At  present,  he  resolved  to  be  not 
rash  in  hisresentment  at  her  coolness, 


depart,  she  conM  ticarcely  restrain  her  bat  to  wait  till  her  ladyship  v 

tears,  though  Inckily  she  did  restrain  a  better  humoar  before  qneaUoniag 

them.     Bnt  she  could  not  restrain  a  her  as  to  what  had  pnt  her  In  a 

warm  pressnre  of  the  hand  he  doubt-  bad  one. 


Bagot's  drunken  cxnitation  at  night 
was  exchanged  next  morning  for  a 
feeling  of  shamt'  and  contrition.  So 
far  as  he  coutd  derive  satisfaction 
from  annoying  Lady  Lee,  be  bad  been 
successful  euongh,  but  be  was  not 
ijnite  certain  that  this  declaration  or 
his  was  likeiy  tn  advance  his  intercsls 
in  other  respects.  Ho  bad  made  bis 
position  at  the  Heronry  an  awkward 
one,  and  he  bad  placed  Hester  on  ber 
guard  against  bira  \  and  ho  had  gained 
nothing  bat  a  feeling  of  gratified 
revenge,  which  be  did  not  find  half  so 
satisfactory  as  he  bad  expected. 

Thinking  two  iicads  wonld  be  better 
than  one  in  retrieving  this  falso  step, 
he  commnnicait'd  bis  plans  to  Mr 
Scagcr  at  breakfast.  That  gentle- 
man's opinion  diJ  not  disappoint  the 
Colonel. 

"  Yuo  know,  Lee,  it  was  a  deuced 
thing  of  you,  and  no  mistake,"  said 
his  adviser.  "  VVhy,  yon  wrung  the 
neck  of  your  decoy-duck;  bnt,  now 
it's  done,  yon  must  make  the  t>c,^t 
of  it.  If  properly  represented  to 
Stoperton,  it  might  be  made  to  louk 
like  extreme  Ecal  for  his  interdstfl 


that  indnced  yon  to  dish  bia  rival. 
^Ve  needn't  tell  him  that  yon  sus- 
pected Lady  Lee  of  liking  Fane,  bnt 
only  that  Fane  liked  her;  and  if 
cleverly  put,  it  onght  to  screw  another 
five  hundred  ont  of  him." 

Tliia  appeared  to  Bagot  not  at  all  a 
bad  idea.  Decidedly  Seager  was  s 
sharp  fellow. 

"As  I  have  managed  all  the  pre- 
liminaries," Seager  went  on,  "  and 
Sloperton  understands  the  bnsineM 

Cerfectly,  you  con  mention  this  to 
im  yourself.  And,  while  yon  ara 
speaking  with  him  on  this  snbjecl,  I 
want  yon  to  manage  a  little  matter 
for  mo  at  the  aame  time-  I  told  yon 
I  wasn't  helping  yon  for  nothing," 
added  Seager,  with  an  amiable  grin. 

■'  Well,  old  fellow,  what  is  it  I  con 
do  for  you  ?"  inquired  Bagot. 

Air  Seager,  who  bad  finiabed  bia 
breakfast,  lit  his  cigar  before  replying. 
"  I  got  a  letter  from  the  vet  tbis 
morning,"  said  be,  after  a  puff  or  two, 
"  about  the  mare." 

"Tes,"8aid  Bagot,  "yec.  Well, 
what  dues  bethink  of  her?" 

"Just  what  I  always    said  tod 
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thonght,*^  replied  Seager.    **  Nayicn- 
\fix^  and  no  mistake/^ 

**You  don^t  mean  that?"  cried 
Bagot,  drawing  a  long  breath.  ^*  By 
Jove — then  it's  all  up  with  her." 

**  All  op  with  her/*  echoed  Seager, 
qnite  calmly. 

"And  you — why,  God  bless  me, 
you're  in  for  £1500 — gone  without  a 
chancer* 

(I  should  explain,  for  the  benefit  of 
lady  readers,  that  the  "  navicular  ** 
disease  is  a  disease  of  the  bones  of  a 
horse's  foot,  producing  lameness,  al- 
ways tedious,  and  mostly  incurable.) 

"*Ti3  a  sort  of  thing,  too,  that 
you'll  be  obliged  to  pay  up  at  once," 
Bagot  went  on.  "  Why,  sir,  its  ruin- 
ous.   I  can't  sec  any  way  out  of  it." 

Mr  Seagor  still  smoked  away,  ap- 
parently as  much  at  his  case  as  if  he 
had  won,  instead  of  being  on  the  point 
of  losing,  the  mouey. 

"  How  do  you  propose  to  manngc 
about  it  ?"  asked  liagot. 

"  That's  exactly  the  point  Fvc  just 
said  I  wanted  your  assistance  about," 
ret  aimed  Scager,  re- twisting  a  tobacco 
leaf  that  had  got  loose  round  the  wet 
end  of  his  cigar.  "  What  was  it  you 
saw  the  marc  do  when  yon  timed  her?" 

"  Four  miles  in  twelve  minutes 
and  fifty-eight  seconds,"  said  Bagot, 
promptly.  lie  had  a  capital  memory 
for  such  things;  most  people  have 
for  what  interests  them;  and  when 
persons  complain  of  having  weak  me- 
mories, we  may  generally  conclude 
they  don't  take  much  interest  in  any- 
thin  (?. 

"Exactly,"  said  Seager.  "Now, 
suppose  you  were  to  mention  that  to 
Sloperton." 

"What  good  would  that  do?" 
asked  Bagot.  "  You  know  she  couldu*t 
do  it  again." 

"  But  yon  needn't  mention  rAa/," 
said  Seager.  "  You  needn't  tell  any- 
thing more  than  yon  actually  saw." 

"Well,"  said  Bagot,  wiping  his 
forehead— for  be  actually  perspired 
as  ho  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr  Seager's 
meaning.     "  Well,  what  then  ?  " 

"  Then  yon  might,  in  a  confidential 
way,  hint  that,  considering  what  yon 
saw  the  mare  do,  the  event  seemed  to 
you  a  certainty ;  and,  in  the  form  of 
a  bit  of  friendly  advice,  you  could 
mention,  that  yon  thought  Seager 
himself  (a  deuced  fair,  liberal  kSid 


of  fellow,  your  friend  Seager,  yon 
know,  about  such  things)  was  rather 
ashamed  of  such  a  hollow  thing,  audi 
a  regular  certainty,  and  would,  per- 
haps, let  him  off  for  two-thirds  of  tiie 
bet.  Our  friend  Sloperton  woald  be 
glad  to  do  that,  if  he  thongfat  himaelf 
certain  otherwise  to  lose  the  whole.** 

"But,  sir,  this  woold  be  awind* 
ling ! "  cried  Bagot. 

"  Not  doing  it  will  be  mlD,"  qnoth 
Scager,  puffing  away  at  his  cigar. 

"  No,  by  Jove,  no!"  saidolaBagot, 
his  lips  trembling  with  agitation.  ^^  In 
all  my  transactions,  sir,  I've  preaerred 
my  character  as  a  man  of  hoDonr ;  I 
could  not  consent  to  forfeit  it  bj 
making  a  false  statement." 

"Who  the  devil  wants  you  to?" 
asked  Seager,  in  the  same  quiet  tone 
as  before.  "  Don't  jump  t^fore  yon 
come  to  the  fence,  old  boy.  All  the 
statement  I  want  you  to  make  la  a 
statement  of  what  yon  actnally  aaw 
— you  can't  object  to  that ;  and  if  yon 
choose  to  add  a  hint  of  the  sort  I  men- 
tioned, why,  in  my  opinion  it  will  do 
the  business." 

"  And  suppose  he  finds  ont  that  the 
mare's  dead  lame  all  the  time,  what'll 
he  think  of  me  then?" 

'Til  tokc  care  he  shan't— bnt,  if 
he  should,  who  can  blame  yon?*' 
retorted  Seager.  "Yon  were  onlj 
giving  him  a  piece  of  friendly  advice, 
fouudcd  on  your  own  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances.  You  were  not  to 
know  the  mare  was  lame.  Why,  air, 
so  far  from  blaming  yon,  I  say  he*U 
be  grateful  to  you." 

Bagot  got  off  his  chair  and  walked 
nervously  up  and  down  the  roonii  hit 
hands  and  lips  trembling. 

"No,  no,  Seager;  this  mnstn*t  be. 
In  anything  hononrable  Td  help  yon, 
with  all  my  heart  and  sonl ;  bnt  this 
is  too  dirty." 

"  Nobody,  now,  would  snppoae  Pd 
just  been  doing  dirty  work  n^  Aiin,'* 
said  Seager,  addressing  an  imaginnnr 
personage,  and  motioning  with  hb 
head  towards  Bagot.  "very  well; 
please  yourself,  old  gentleman.  ]*ai 
afraid,  then,  I  shall  have  to  eome 
down  on  you  for  that  little  debt|  to 
help  me  to  pay  np." 

Bagot  winced  at  this.  **Well,** 
said  Bagot,  "  I  can't  help  it.  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  yon  the  monqf 
whenever  yon  demand  it.** 
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"  Ab,  yon're  cursed  independent  iog  lo  kick.    You  mnst  just  pnt  the 

now,"  sftid  Mr  Seiwer,  Kagging  bis  mailer  to  Sloperlon,  as  I  said.  There's 

iiead.     "But  you  forgut  wlio  made  no  otber  way  ont  of  tlic  mess  for  you. 

yon  ao.    You'd  never  bai-e  managed  You  can  manage  it  perfectly  well, 

that  business,  of  tiie  coaaent  with  ivitlioui  compromising  yom-eelfin  the 

SlonertoD,  byyonrseir."  least;  and  if  yoD  do  mauage  it  for 

Just  tben  Bagot'a  servant  entered  me,  why,  instead  of  dunning  you,  I'il 

with  a  note  for  his  master.     Bagot  lend  you  another  liundred  or  two. 

took  it,  aniJ,  after  reading  It,  cast  it  Send  for  Slopertoa  up  here ;  first  tell 

dowD  on  the  table,  swcariug  ho  was  him  hoiv  yon  iiave  put  Fane's  jiipe 

the  most  onlncky  poor  devil  in  exist-  out,  and  when  that  has  pat  him  in  a. 

ence.  good  hiiitiour,  and  made  him  thiuk 

"What's  the  matter  dow?"  Mid  '        -  ■         -- 

Seager. 

"Read  that," aaid  Bagot,  pushing 

the  note  towards  him.     It  was  from        "  But,  gad,  sir,  he'll  believe  every- 

Mr  Dnbbloy,  and  ran  ae  follows :—  thing  I  say,  like  gospel,"  said  Bagot. 

"  He  knows  my  character  as  a  man 

"  DEAn  CoLONSL, — 1  have  let  my  of  honour." 
affairs  get  into  such  confusion  lately,  "Then,  for  once,  your  character 
from  want  of  care,"  ("  lying,  atingy  will  be  of  some  service  to  you,"  re- 
rascal,"  muttered  Bagot;  "/m^  careless  tarned  Seager,  grinning.  "What's 
indeed  I ")  "  that  I've  boeri  obliged  to  the  good  of  il,  if  you  can't  turu  it  lo 
put  them  into  my  lawyer's  hands  for  account?  I'll  leave  yon  now  to  talk 
arrangement.  On  seeiDg  your  pro-  to  hint  alone." 
missory  notes  (amonntlng  to  £770,  "He'll doit,"motleredSeBger,wiiii 
lOs.}  he  wanted  to  commence  pro-  a  cliucktc,  as  he  walked  along  the 
ccediugs  at  once  for  the  sum,— but  as  passage.  "  Here,  WiUon"  (caltingto 
we've  always  been  great  friends.  Co-  Bagofs servant),  "run  down  and  tell 
lonel,  I  wouldn't  hear  of  ^uch  a  thing  Capl^n  Sloperton  the  Colonel  will 
till  I  had  made  application  to  yon  for  be  glad  to  see  him  in  his  own  room." 
payment  in  a  less  di9a(,'reeable  way.  The  task  that  Seager  had  imposed. 
Hoping  sincerely  there  may  be  no  on  his  unwilling  associate  was  very 
occasion  for  such  harsh  proceedings,  much  simplified  in  the  interview  that 
which  would  cause  me  deep  regret,  I  followed,  owin^  to  the  circumstance 
am,  dear  Colonel,  yours  fftithfnlly,  that  Sloperton  had  for  some  time  soa- 
J.  DcBBLEv."  pected  himself  of  having  made  a  rash 
bet.    Two  or  three  trial  gallope  had 

"  I  sbonld  like  to  know  who  wrote  not  confirmed  his  confidence  in  Bon- 

that  note  for  him,"  Sfud  Bagot.   "  His  quet,  who  was  not  a  fast  horse,  and 

lawyer,  most  likely,  and  that  shows  who,  though  he  improved  greatly  to 

he's  iu  earnest.  'Pou  my  life,  if  I  can't  condition  by  training,  was  of  so  nn- 

bully  the  fellow  ont  of  this  intention,  certain  a  temper  that  he  could  not  be 

the  business  will  be  serinns,"  depended  on  to  do  his  beet.    Besides, 

"  Seven  hundred  and  seventy,  and  Mr  Oatcs,  whose  connectioDs  with  the 

that  little  debt  of  mine,  will  pretty  sportini;  world  were  very  numerons, 

well  swallow  up  Sloperbni's  thousand  had  privately  set  some  of  his  friends 

pounds,   when    you  get  il,  without  to  find  out  what  they  could  about 

reckoning  tradesmen's  bilh<,"  re  marked  Seager's  mare,  and  the  result  of  their 

Seager,  quietly.  inquiries  rather  heightened  than  dimt- 

"  It  won't  leave  me  a  penny,"  said  nished   the    reputation    Seager   had 

the  Colonel.  Mr  Seager  walked  away  given  her;  so  that  Bagot'a  mouitory 

whistling  to  the  window.  hints,  far  from  being  received  with 

"  Talk  of  the  devil,  you  know,"  suspicion,  only  chimed  in  with  Slopor- 

eaid  he.    "  Here  comes  Sloperton."  ton's  own  misgivings,  and  caused  him 

Bagot  followed  bim  to  the  window,  to  think  that  the  Colonel's  good  offlces 

and  beheld  the  Captain  riding  towards  should  be  by  all  means  accepted  to  get 

the  house.  him  out  of  the  scrape. 

"  I'll   tell  yon  what,  old  fellow,"         The  worthy    associates    did    not 

saidSeager,  '"tiaDOOMyoarattempt-  meet  again  till  dinner- time.    Seaget 
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did  not  say  anything,  but  cast  an  in- 
quiring glance  at  Bagot,  whicb  the 
latter  answered  by  throwing  a  note 
on  the  table,  saying,  "  There— youll 
see  by  that  what  Tve  done  for  you. 
By  heaven,  sir,  I  wouldnH  have  done 
it  for  myself,  nor  for  any  other  roan 
living ;  but  you  had  me  at  an  advan- 
tage/' 
The  note  was  from  Sloperton : — 

^*  Dear  Seager  (it  said,)  Lee  and  I 
have  been  talking  over  that  bet  I  have 
with  you,  and  he  seems  to  think  you 
wouldn't  mind  compromising  it  for 
two-thirds  of  the  stakes,  but  that's 
too  much.  My  horse  Bouquet  is  in 
capital  condition — never  better — but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  don't  want  to  run 
my  head  against  a  post.  Therefore, 
if  you  like  to  take  the  enclosed  check 
for  £750,  and  let  the  bet  be  off,  well  and 
good — if  not,  you  can  return  the  check, 
and  I'll  trust  my  luck  to  win  yet. 

*^P.S. — Bouquet  is  as  hard  as  a  nail, 
and  gallops  better  than  ever  I  saw 
him." 

Mr  Seager  chuckled  over  this  note 
like  a  magpie  over  a  stolen  jewel. 

**  Of  course,  he  engaged  your  good 
offices,  Lee,  to  palaver  me  into  the 
bargain,"  said  Mr  Seagrr«  as  Bagot 
ladled  out  the  soup.  ^^  Why  don't 
you  use  your  eloquence  to  persuade 
me?  I  don't  think  I  shall  take  his 
check, — oh,  no,— nothing  on  earth 
would  persuade  me,  Colonel,  certainly 
not! — throwing  away  such  a  capital 
chance,  you  know,  with  the  mare  in 


such  splendid  condition  fbrherniAtch,** 
—and  Mr  Seager,  laying  down  his 
spoon,  leaned  biack  in  his  chair  and 
laughed  uproariously. 

''  I  tell  yon  what  it  is,"  said  Bagot» 
looking  fiercely  at  him  over  tho  sonp 
tureen.  ^^This  is  no  joking  matter^ 
and  we*ll  change  the  subject,  if  yon 
please.  I  feel,  sir— by  heaven,  sir,  I 
feel  like  a  scoundrel ! " 

'^  That's  wrong,  Lee ;  qoite  wrong,** 
said  Mr  Seager.  ^^  If  that  feeling 
came  first,  and  prevented  yon  from 
doing  a  thing,  'twould  be  all  very 
well,  but,  coming  afterwards,  it  can 
only  make  one  uneasy.  We'll  drown 
it,  old  boy,  without  delay,  for  the  ught 
of  that  careworn  visage  of  yours  takes 
away  my  appetite.  What  d*ye  aaj 
to  a  glass  of  champagne  instead  of 
sherry  ?  Here,  Wilson,  bring  cham- 
pagne 1  '* 

The  champagne  had  the  effect 
which  Seager  anticipated,  of  blantisg 
for  the  time  the  prickings  of  Bagofe'a 
conscience,  (what  was  left  of  it,)  and 
rendering  him  a  more  cheerful  com- 
panion. But  the  next  morning,  when 
the  enlivening  effects  had  evaporated, 
the  Colonel  was  lower  in  spirits  than 
ever,  and  so  sava|^,  at  times,  that 
Seager  began  to  think  it  high  time  to 
quit  his  society  for  a  while.  Aooord- 
ingly,  packing  his  portmanteau,  he 
went  off,  having  first  written  a  note 
to  Sloperton  making  a  great  favour  <tf 
accepting  his  check. 

After  this,  take  the  next  chapter, 
good  reader,  as  an  ounce  of  civet  to 
sweeten  your  imagination. 


CIlAPTCR  zzix. 


**  I'll  tell  you  what,  Reley,"  said 
Rosa ;  **  but  'tis  a  great  secret,  and, 
besides,  I  niav  be  wron*;,  you  know  ; 
but  I  don^t  think  I  am." 

"What  is  it,  you  little  plague?" 
asked  Orelia. 

(They  were  walking  to  Josiah's  par- 
sonage, a  day  or  two  after  the  inci- 
dents just  narrated,  and  were  now 
near  the  lodge- gate  on  their  way 
thither.) 

**  Why,  you  see,  Reley,  you  are  so 
occupied  with  your  own — a — tender 
passion,"  said  Rosa,  glancing  cun- 
ningly up  at  Orelia^s  face,  and  then 
shrieking  aloud,  for  Orelia  pinched 


her  arm  in  return  for  her  impertinence. 
"  I  declare,  Reley,  if  I  were  a  man, 
I'd  as  soon  make  love  to  a  she-panther 
as  to  you,"  said  Rosa,  getting  away 
to  the  farther  side  of  the  path,  and 
rubbing  the  injured  arm  with  her 
other  hand.  "  Yon  will  certainly 
scratch  your  lover  s  eyes  out  in  soma 
of  your  fits  of  affection." 

"Come  here,  yon  plaguey  little 
creature,"  quoth  Orelia,  "  and  go  on 
with  what  vou  were  going  to  tell 
me." 

"  But  if  vou  pinch  me  again  III 
not  tell  y 00,'^  retorted  Rosa.  ^^  What 
I  was  going  to  say  is,  that  you  are  fo 
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occii|ried  with  yoar  owa — HfTaira,  ontjr  might  not  be  either  interesting  or 
affairs,"  cried  Rosa,  durting  out  of  importaat,  went  onward  to  Ilie  par- 
reach,  "  that  70a  caa't  ace  anything  sooaRe. 
else  going  on  under  }-onr  rer;  eyes."  "  1  had  intended  to  depart  witbottt 

"  Why  can't  jon  speak  out  withoat  again  venlnring  into  yoor  presence," 

all  this  mystery  7     If  tlicre's  a  thing  said  Ousloir.     "  Had  I  still  worn  a 

in  the  world  I  del«st,  'tis  myslery,"  military  dress,  I  should,  at  all  events, 

said   Orelia,   mask  lug    her  curiosity  have    stolen    quietly    anay.       But 

nnder  this  reboke.  seeing  you  so  near,  I  could  not  for- 

"  Haven't  yon  nolioed,"  s^d  Rosa,  bear  making  a  last  appeoraDcc  in  my 

confidentially,  "  that  Hester  seems  to  own  character." 

think  a  great  deal  of  a  certain  person  ?  Orelia  glanced  at  his  dress,  which 

I  have."  was  plain,  but  in  excellent  taste.   Sbe 

"  A  certain  person  !  what  person?"  had  thonght  him  handsome  in  nni- 

inquired  Orelia.   "  Yoa  know  I  never  form,  but  bis  present  costume  was  a 

coQid  gnese  a  riddle  In  my  life.    But  better  test  of  his  pretensions  lo  breed- 

jour  delight  is  to  tease  ouo."  ing  ;  and  sbe  inwardly  decided  that 

"To  be  sure,  I  didn't  suppose  she'd  his  air  would  fully  have  maintained 

ever  allow  herself  to  be  fond  of  any-  tbem  had  he  been  a  Chesterfield,  (1 

body,"  coDtinned   Rosa.     "  But  sbe  mean  of  the  last,  not  of  the  present 

ia — oh,  certainly,  she  is— and,  do  you  centnrj.) 

know,  I'm  rather  glad  of  it.    Yes,  I  "  And  why  do  you  not  still  wcnr  a 

nve  the  matter  ray  entire    appro-  military  dress,  Mr  Onslow  ?  " 

batioQ."  "  Bccaose,"  said  Onslow,  "  I  am 

"  I  solemDly  tdw,"  said  Orelia,  no  longer  a  soldier.     Lately — only 

stopping  short,  and  bringing  her  pa-  very  lately — the  sense  of  degradalioa 

rasol  with,  sndi  violcn;:e  against  the  atlaclied    to    my    position    became 

path,  that  it  penetrated  an  ioch  and  greater  than  1  conid  bear,  and,  ratljer 

more  into  the  gravel—"!  solemnly  than  prolong  it,  1  have  preferred  lo 

vow  that,  if  yon  don't  say  wbat  yon  cast  myself  on  the  world  again," 

have  to  say  at  once,  without  anymore  "And  — and  — are  yon  going  lo 

nonsense,  I  won't  walk  another  step  qnit  this  neighbourhood,  KlrOnslow?" 

witbyon;  I'll  go  straight  back  to  the  "I  am  now  quittiug  it,  probably 

bouse."  for  ever.     In  doing  so,  I  have  bat 

"No,  you  won't,  though^no,  you  one  regret ;  and  I  take  with  me  but 

won't,"  said  Rosa,  slily.    "  You  won't  one  cheering  thonght  and  pleasant 

go  back  to  the  bouse  Just  yet,  I'm  remembrance." 

sure,"    and    she    pointed  down  the  If  Orelia  had,  as  is  the  dnty  of 

road.  young  ladies  In  like  cases,  affected 

Jast  emerged  from  the  lodge,  and  ignorance  of  bis  meaning,  sbe  might 

coming  towards  them,  was  a  tigare,  have  asked  him,  in  an  innocent  in- 

thc  appearance  of  wtiicb  made  Orelia  quiriug  way,  what  this  regret  and 

start  as  bcr  eyes  followed  the  direc-  this    remembrance  might  be.      She 

tioQ  of  Rosa's  finger.    Tlic  dragoon  might  have  suggested  various  cansea 

Onslow,  in  plainclothes,  his  face  thin  of  sorrow — soch  as,  qoittingan  agree- 

from  recent  illness,  bnt  with  a  deep  able  neighbonrhood— fine  scenety — 

flush  on  his  cheeks,  was  rapidly  ap-  losing,  perhaps,    pleasant  acquaint- 

proacbing.    Orelia  gave  a  little  start,  ancee  in  the  town— all  with  an  in- 

and   then,  half  involuntarily,    drew  different  lightsome  air,  like  that  with 

aside  from  the  path  a  step  or  two  to  which  many  an  object  of  adoradon 

where  a  huge  beech  trunk  inlerrnpted  loves  to  snrvey  her  parting  worshipper 

tbe  view  from  the  lodge.    As  he  came  as  ho  wallows  in  the  mad  of  bis  own 

close,  he  took  oBf  bis  hat  and  bowed  embarrassment ;  rather  poking  him 

without  Bpeoking.  deeper  in,  than  stretching  a  helping 

Orelia,   stilling  by  an   eifort   the  hand,  while  all  tbe  time  slie  is,  per- 

momentary  agitation   lliit  bad  flut-  haps,  longing  to  see  the  struggling 

tcred  her  plumes,    "  hoped  he  had  mortal  extricate  himself  and  coma 

quite  recovered  (W>m   his  Bad  acd-  floundering  to  her  feet.     But  Orelia'a 

dent;"  whileRosa,  fancying,  perhaps,  nature  being  too  ingenuons  for  that 

that  her  own  pari  in  the  interview  sort  of  dissembling,   sbe    made    no 
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ioqnirj  on  the  subject,  bnt  merely 
hoped,  in  a  low  Toice,  **that  his 
regret  was  not  cansed  by  his  future 
appearing  less  hopeful  than  his  past 
had  bceu ;  ^'  and,  considering  her 
somewhat  fluttered  state  at  the  time, 
the  question  was  cleverly  enough  put, 
for  it  gave  him  a  good  opening  to  talk 
about  himself,  if  he  were  so  disposed. 

He  paused,  as  if  considering  whether 
he  should  bis  tale  unfold;  but,  looking 
up,  said — **  For  my  future,  I  must 
trust  only  to  Fortune  aud  myself,  for 
I  have  no  better  securities.  But  I 
am  most  unwilling  to  leave  you  with 
the  idea  that  one  whom  you  honoured 
with  more  notice  and  kindness  than 
he  deserved,  was  beneath  it ;  and 
will  therefore  confide  as  much  to  you 
as  Cesario  did  to  the  Countess  Olivia, 
saying,  that  *  my  parentage  is  above 
my  fortunes— I  am  a  gentleman.' " 

Orelia,  if  she  had  followed  her  im- 
pulse, might  have  answered  in  the 
words  of  the  Countess — **  Fear  not, 
Cesario,  take  thy  fortunes  up ; "  but 
pride  would  not  let  her  give  so  much 
encouragement  to  one  who  had  been 
60  little  explicit.  She  only  murmured 
(unconsciously  sketching  the  while  a 
gigantic  classical  profile  in  the  gravel 
with  the  point  of  her  pai'asol)  that 
^*  she  wished  she  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  she  could  be  of  any  possible 
service  to  him  in  his  future  career." 

"She  might—indeed  she  might  I*' 
Onslow  warmly  assured  her. 

Finishing  the  profile,  and  putting 
an  elaborate  beard  to  it,  she  asked 
him,  "  would  he  show  her  how  ?  " 

**  By  saying,"  he  replied,  **  that,  in 


any  straggles— any  mlsfortnneB— or 
any  gleam  of  aaooess  that  may  fiill  to 
my  Tot,  I  may  be  assured  of  your 
sympathy." 

**  xes,"  she  said,  "yes— of  her 
warmest  sympathy ;  bnt,"  she  added, 
"the  aid  she  alluded  to  was  of  a 
more  real  and  practical  Und." 

The  ex-dragoon  smiled.  ^*Whea 
I  rode  that  race,'*  he  said,  "  the  prize 
that  allured  me,  and  which  I  ahoold 
have  valued  more  than  ever  Olympic 
victor  esteemed  his  crown,  was  your 
glove.  I  lost  the  prize  then — may  I 
now  carry  it  with  me  as  a  solace?  ** 

Daring  this  speech  OreUa  had 
made  *as  many  profiles  as  the  qtace 
of  ground  at  her  feet  admitted  of— 
finishing  off  by  the  great  strag^ing 
initials  "  O.  P.,"  with  a  floari£^  be- 
neath them,  as  was  her  custom  in 
making  her  autograph.  Then  she 
drew  off  her  glove,  and,  the  act  beioff 
quite  in  character  with  her  nsuu 
queenly  demeanonr,  she  presented  it 
to  him,  with  the  native  loftiness  of 
her  air  quite  restored  to  her. 

He  took  it— and,  with  it,  he  clasped 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  that  gave  it. 
Lifting  them  to  his  lips,  he  k&ed  her 
hand  —  once — twice  —  thrice;  and, 
before  she  had  quite  made  np  her 
mind  to  snatch  it  away,  he  was  lialf- 
way  down  the  road.  Then,  with  a 
flushed  check,  she  turned  away  from 
the  shade  of  the  beech  beneath  which 
they  had  been  standing,  and,  forgetting 
Rosa,  parsonage,  and  all,  in  the  more 
interesting  thoughts  that  had  in- 
tervened, went  slowly  back  to  the 
Heronry. 


town  FiiUay'i  Byzatitine  Empire. 


Wk  cannot  bnt  sympathise— even  solicitade  not  to  distnrb  or  derange 
in  oar  humble  office  of  reviewer —  them.  A  general  impression,  or  cur- 
with  Mr  Fiolay  in  the  nnpopalar  rent  sentiment  or  report,  is  ratlier 
character  of  hia  aabject.  Few  per-  snapicions  with  him  than  otlierwise. 
Eons,  we  suspect,  care  to  know  more  Occasionally  we  have  thonght  iiim 
ahoQt  the  Byzantine  Empire  tlian  a  little  wayward,  somewhat  capri- 
what  tiiey  Lave  learnt  from  the  pages  clous,  in  his  assanlt  opon  some  old 
of  Gibbon,  and  what  is  necessarily  and  traditional  article  of  historical 
broDght  before  them  in  every  history  belief,  but  he  is  never  censurable  for 
of  the  Chriatian  church.  Were  it  committing  the  duller  fanlt  of  follow- 
not,  indeed,  for  the  place  which  the  log  too  implicitly  the  opinions  and 
Greek  Church  holds  in  the  records  of  statements  of  popular  authorities.  Nor 
our  common  Christiamty,  there  woald  does  bo  limit  himself  to  the  quite 
be  03  little  general  interest  felt  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  history,  nor  keep  his 
narrative  of  the  Byzantine  empire  as  eye  exclnsively  on  emperors  and  arch- 
in  the  succession  of  sultans  or  great  bishops.  He  expatiates  over  the 
moguls  in  some  Eastern  despotism,  whole  of  the  existing  society,  and 
There  ia  the  same  wearisome  ilera-  with  a  special  view  to  its  economical, 
tion  of  intrigue  and  crime,  of  valour  financial,  or  commercial  condition, 
that  ends  in  tyranny  and  provokes  Mr  Finlay  always  carries  his  political 
assassination.  History  can  either  economy  with  him,  and  from  time  to 
gratify  us  by  its  description  of  great  lime  reviews  the  system  of  national 
men  and  great  deeds,  or  by  revealing  taxation  and  the  state  of  trade  and 
to  as  the  slow  development  from  ono  agriculture,  and,  as  it  were,  places 
state  of  society  or  of  government  into  himself  in  the  position  of  a  chancellor 
another,  The  Byzantioe  empire  has  of  the  exchequer  of  the  Greek  em- 
its curiosities  of  crime,  and  some  few  pire.  In  all  this  he  fully  participates 
tji  heroism,  but  these  alone  are  not  in  the  historical  spirit  of  our  present 
snfBcient  to  sustain  a  permanent  in-  times,  for  we  are  now  as  desirous  of 
terest ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  side  of  getting  an  insight  into  the  state  of  the 
religion,  or  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  people— how  they  lived  and  suffered, 
tbnt  we  in  Europe  feel  ourselves  wrought  and  prospered— as  our  pre- 
nniled  with  it  in  the  great  aeries  *of  decessors  were  to  unmask  the  iit- 
liistorical  events.  As  a  form  of  civil  trigues  of  a  court,  or  to  adjudicate  on 
or  political  government,  it  has  long  the  crimes  or  merits  of  the  individual 
ago  belonged  entirely  to  the  East,  rulers  of  mankind, 
and  baa  diverged,  so  to  speak,  from  Mr  Fiolay  does  not  make  his  first 
the  great  line  of  human  progression.  appearance  as  an  historian  in  this 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  wc  still  volume.     He  has  already  published 

venture  to  recommend  Sir  Finlay's  A  HisfoTy  of  Grtcce  under  the  liomaia, 

hook.     Its  author  has  one  quality  of  which  was  followed  by  A  HUtor;/  ^ 

mind  which  will  fully  justify  this  re-  Greece  from  \t»  Conquest  by  the  Cni- 

commeudation,  and  which  rarely  fails  eaderi  lo  ill  Congueit  by  the  Turis. 

to  throw  an  interest  over  the  subject.  Still  lingering  abont  the  old  gronnd, 

whatever  it  may  be,  on  which  it  is  with  which  his  coarse  of  reading  must 

brought  to  bear.     He  thinks  and  ex-  have  rendered  him  thoroughly  fami- 

amines  for  himself.    His  is  an  active  liar,  be  here  takes  up  the  history  of 

Intellect,  ever  on  the  look-ont  to  see  the  Bysantine  empire  from  the  accea- 

that  it  has  not  been  imposed  upon  by  sion  of  Leo  III.  or  the  hamian,  to 

respected  authorities,  or  by  those  tra-  the  dethronement  ofMichael  VI.  It  is 

ditional  opinions  which  we  often  find  probably  his  intention  to  cany  on  the 

transferred  from  ouo    text-book    to  work  s(il)  further,  otherwise  its  termi- 

another,   apparently    with    the    sole  nation  would  appear  even  more  abrupt 
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aDd  arbitrary  than  the  point  selected 
for  its  commencement.  Some  point, 
however^  was  to  be  chosen ;  and 
though  we  cannot  draw  any  distinct 
line  to  mark  out  what  shall  be  called 
the  Byzantine  empire,  we  recognise 
a  period  in  the  history  when  Con- 
stantinople was  still  the  scat  of  a 
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cibly  displayed  by  the  fket  that  tht  Byaan* 
tine  armies  began  from  this  time  to  op- 
pose a  firm  barrier  to  the  progress  dT  tho 
invaderd  of  the  empire. 

"  When  Leo  III.  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, it  seemed  as  if  no  human  power 
coald  safe  Constantinople  firom  fklllng  aa 
Rome  had  fallen.    The  Saracens  eonsl- 
^,   .  ^.       .    ,  .      ,,    .  -    dered  the  soTcreignty  of  erery  laod  ia 

Christian,  but  hardly  m  any  sense  of    which  any  remains  of  Romaa  cirUintiea 


a  Roman  empire,  and  when,  there- 
furc,  the  title  of  Byzantine  falls  in 
very  opportunely. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  fix 
upon  any  satisfactory  date  when  the 
Roman  empire  may  be  said  to  be 
transformed  into  the  Byzantine.  The 
institntions  of  the  West  had  been 
transplanted  to  the  East,  and  a  second 
Rome  established  on  the  Bosphorus. 
But  changes  of  religion  are  accom- 
panied by  changes  of  race  in  its  shift- 
ing populatiou,  and  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople gradually  assumes  before 
our  eyes  the  appearance  of  an  Eastern, 
and  at  length  of  a  Muhouietan  me- 
tropolis. Mr  Fin  lay  has  tixed  u|>ou 
the  accession  of  Leo  IlL  for  his  land- 
mark, and  he  has  done  so,  not  because 
the  symptoms  of  decay  or  degeneracy 
become  more  conspicuous  at  this  |)e- 
riod,  but  for  a  quite  contrary  reason. 
He  fiuds  that  the  downward  ten- 
dency of  things,  the  lapse  into  cor- 
ruption, and  the  approach  of  conquest 
by  the  Saract-ns,  were  arrested  by  the 
vigorous  hand  of  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
and  that  the  administration  under  his 
reign  underwent  such  reforms  and 
such  remodelling  as  infused  new  life 
into  the  umpire,  thus  enabling  it  to 
start,  in  some  measure,  upon  a  new 
career.  It  is  right  that  on  this  im- 
portant preliminary  Mr  Fiulay  should 
L'Xj)laiu  his  own  views. 


"Leo    HI.   mounted 
under   his  goremmeut 


the  throne,  and 
tlic  empire  not 
only  ceased  to  decliue,  but  even  began  to 
regain  much  of  iu  early  vigour.  Ke- 
furmed  modifications  of  the  old  lioman 
authority  developed  new  enerj^y  in  the 
empire.  Oreat  political  reforms,  and  i»till 
grvaivr  chuuges  in  the  couditiou  of  the 
people,  mark  the  eighth  century  as  an 
epoch  of  t^an^ition  in  Rouiau  history, 
though  tlie  improved  condition  of  the 
tiia>-  of  tlie  po]Mi!atioii  i-<  in  !!ome  degree 
conrealL'tl  hy  tlie  promiueucc  given  to  the 
di««pute:«  coni'oruint:  imaKC-ivnr-hip  in  the 
record-  ot'thii  jieriod.  But  the  increased 
streogtli  of  the  empire,  and  the  energy 
infused  into  the  admiuiitrativn,  are  Tor- 


snrrived  as  within  their  grasp.  Leo,  aa 
Isanrian  and  aa  leoaoclast,  conieqaenlly 
a  foreigner  and  a  herekie,  aseended  the 
ihrone  of  ConsUntiaey  aad  arrested  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Mohammedaoi^ 
lie  then  reorganised  the  whole  adminia- 
tration  so  completely  in  accordanoe  wilh 
the  new  exigencies  of  Eastern  sodetj, 
that  the  reformed  empire  oatUred  for 
many  centuries  every  government  coa- 
temporary  with  its  establuhment 

**  The  Eastern  Roman  empire  thae  m- 
formed  is  called  by  modem  historiaiie  the 
Byzantine  empire  ;  and  the  term  ie  well 
devised  to  mark  the  changes  effected  la 
the  government  after  the  eztiiietioa  of 
the  last  traces  of  the  milikaiy  flMnarchx 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  social  coaditioa 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  cmpixe 
had  already  undergone  a  eondderablo 
change  during  the  century  which  elapeed 
fh>m  the  accession  of  Heraclins  to  that 
of  Leo,  from  the  influence  of  eavaoa 
to  be  noticed  in  the  following  pa^ee  ; 
and  thid  change  in  society  created  a 
new  phase  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
gradual  progress  of  this  diango  hM 
led  some  writers  to  date  the  comaeae^ 
ment  of  the  B^untioe  empire  as  early 
as  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anaataaoi^ 
and  others  to  descend  so  late  as  the 
times  of  Maurice  and  IleracUna.  Bat 
as  the  Byzantine  empire  was  only  a 
continuation  of  the  Roman  goveiameat 
under  a  reformed  system,  it  seeeu  aoet 
correct  to  date  its  commeneemeat  frea 
the  period  when  the  new  social  aad  poli- 
tical modifications  produced  a  visiblo 
effect  on  tlie  fate  of  the  £astem  empm. 
This  period  b  marked  by  the  aocoMioa  of 
Leo  the  Lbauriao.** 

The  epoch  he  has  chosen  has  thii 
advantage,  amongst  others,  that  U  ia 
contemporaocona  with  great  histori* 
cal  events  transpiring  in  tho  West— 
the  establishment  of  the  Frank  bm- 
narchy  under  the  Carlovingian  dynas- 
ty, and  the  complete  tranafomuuion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  into  his  tjro- 
fold  character  of  temporal  prince  aad 
head  of  the  Western  chnrches.  The 
Mahometans  also  receive  at  this 
period  a  chtcL  in  tlieir  career  of  eon* 
quest,  both  from  the  Franka  at  the 
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Pyreaees,  anil  from  liie  liyzautme 
emperor  ooder  tlio  walla  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

We  wish  that  Mr  Finlay  liad  been 

contented  witli  vjudicitling  the  claima  peated,  both  for  freali  plunder  and  for 

of  Leo  and  ttie  Byzantines  on  our  revenge. 

gratitude,  for  driving  back  the  Sara-  Tliia  was  one  of  the  few  tostaucea 

ceo,  without  disparaging  oar  old  frieud  we  had  in  our  mind  when  we  said 

Charles  Martel,  and  the  similar  ler-  that  Mr  Fitilay  could  be  occasionally 

vice  he  and  bis  Franks  rendered  to  wayward  and  capricioas  io  hid  treat- 

us  in  beating  imck  the  Arabs  and  menl  of  old  historical  faiths.      But 

the  Moors.     "  The  vanity  of  Gallic  though  we  do  not  tliink  Le  8howe 

writers,"  he    enys,  '^  has  magnified  any  ground  for  his  disparagemeDt  of 

the  success  of  Charles  Martel  over  a  Charlee  Martel,  we  are  quite  willing 

plundering  ei])cdl(ion  of  the  Spanish  thai  he  should  exati  the  military  fume 

Arabs  into  a  marvellous  victory,  and  of  Leo,  andof  the  arrayofByzaiiiium. 

attributed  the  diillvernuco  of  Europe  We  suspect  that  Gibbon  and  others, 

from  the  Saracen  yoke  to  the  valour  in  their  accounts  of  the  siege  and 

of  the  Franks.  A  vi;il  ha^  been  thrown  defence  of  Constantinople,  have  aa- 

over  the  talents  and  courage  uf  Leo,  signed  loo  promiuent  a  part  to  the 

a  soldier  of  fortune  just  seated  on  the  Greek  Jirc^   and  uot  gircu  sufficient 

imperial   throuo.    who  defeated    the  credit   to  the  general  skill,  tactics, 

long-planned  ^diemes  of  conquest  of  and  military  discipline  of  those  who 

the   caliphs    U'oliil    and    Suleiman,  defended  the  city.      The  possesion 

It  is  uufortoiiaie  that  we  have  no  of  the  Greek  fire  ia  spolien  of  as 

tsHurian  litemtiirc."  the  Boourily  of  the  fiysaotiiies;  the 

The  defeat  of  the  Saracens  on  the  secret  is  said  to  have  been  most 
Bosphuras  would  have  bel])ed  us  jealously  guarded,  and  to  have  been 
nothing  agaiu.-t  the  inroads  of  the  actually  kept  for  four  hundred  years. 
Arabs  on  the  borders  of  Spain.  This  The  very  fact  that  the  secret  was 
barrier  was  kept  by  the  Franks.  We  kept  so  long,  would  prove  to  ns  that 
thittk,  indeed.,  it  would  have  beeu  too  it  could  not  have  been  of  vital  impor- 
bad  if  they  had  mi  kept  it.  Their  taoce ;  nor  is  it  consistent  with  espe- 
great  accomplishment  was  to  light,  rience,  that  au  enemy,  generally  io- 
aud  they  had  not  been  allowed,  lilte  feiior  in  point  of  bravery  or  discip- 
the  Goths  of  Spaiu,  to  sink  into  the  line,  should  obtain  a  permanent  ad- 
iudolence  of  peace ;  though  they  had  vantage  by  the  mere  pOESCssion  of 
rois  faxneaiu—i\w  feeble  offupring  of  some  peculiar  weapon  of  offence.  It 
a  sacred  race  whom  superstitiou  pre-  is  soon  either  HTCslcd  from  his  hands, 
served  npou  the  throne — ^they  were  or  imitated,  or  overmatched  by  some 
not  sluggards  tbemselvee ;  nnntcrous  counter  invention.  "'  In  the  two 
enemies,  as  warlike  as  themselves,  sieges,"  says  Gibbon,  "the  dcUver- 
had  su8taine<t  their  martial  spirit,  aucc  of  Constantinople  may  be  chicfiy 
and  given  constant  exercise  to  their  ascribed  lo  iha  novelty,  the  terrors, 
courage.  But  they  did  keep  it,  and  and  the  real  eiScacy  of  the  Greek  Are. 
there  can  be  no  foundiiiiou  for  depriv-  The  important  secret  of  conipoundiug 
ing  them  of  this  honour.  We  may  and  directing  this  artificial  llame  was 
suspect  some  exaggeration  in  the  ac-  imparted  by  CalUnlcua,  a  native  of 
counts  we  have  received  of  the  seven  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  who  deserted 
days'  battle  with  the  Mahometan  from  the  service  of  the  caliph  to  that 
forces,  but  wo  have  DO  other  account  of  the  emperor.  The  skill  of  a 
by  which  to  correct  them.  Chiirica  chemist  and  an  engineer  was  eqni- 
-l/'irte/— the  /I'lmiiiermau,  famous  for  valcnt  to  the  succour  of  fleets  and 
ills  weighty  .lud  irresistible  blows —  armies ;  and  this  discovery  or  im- 
who  had  been  fighting  against  the  provement  of  the  military  art  was 
Gi^rman  and  the  Gaul,  was  Uic  very  fortunately  reserved  for  the  distress- 
man  oue  would  expect  lo  find  ea-  ful  period,  when  the  degenerate  Ro- 
ca^'cd  in  good  bard  service  of  this  uaos  of  the  East  were  incapable  of 
kind.  His  great  battle  wonld  not  be  oontemling  witli  the  warlike  entiir 
mere  child's  piny :  be»illes,  the  Issao  slasiu  aod   youthful    vigour  of  " 
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Saracens.*'  We  are  not  told,  but 
cannot  help  conjectnrinfr,  tbat  this 
Callinicos  had  at  first  offered  his  in- 
vention to  the  caliph,  and,  being 
treated  as  an  adventurer  and  a  char- 
latan, had  indignantly  withdrawn 
with  his  chemistry  and  his  engineer- 
ing to  the  emperor  of  the  Infidels. 

Mr  Fiulay,  without  bj  any  means 
ignoring  the  existence  or  the  services 
of  the  Greek  fire,  gives  us  a  much 
higher  impression  than  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving,  of  the  ar- 
mies, equipment,  and  general  state  of 
military  science  amongst  the  Byzan- 
tines. We  shall  quote  here  a  passage 
which  occurs  in  a  later  part  of  the 
volume,  iu  a  chapter  devoted  to  a 
general  review  of  the  state  of  society 
during  this  epoch.  It  appears  to  us 
worthy  of  attention  : — 

''  llistoriaiiB  generally  speak  of  the 
Byzantiae  empire  at  this  period  as  if  it 
had  been  destitute  of  military  power. 
Events  as  far  removed  from  one  another 
iu  point  of  time  as  our  misfortunes  in  In- 
dia at  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and 
the  massacre  of  Cabul,  are  cited  to  prove 
that  the  Byzantine  government  was  in- 
capable, and  the  Byzantine  ^nny  feeble 
and  unwarlike.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Byzantine  empire  was  a  highly  civilised 
society,  and  consequently  its  tendencies 
were  essentially  defensive  when  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  aggressive. 
The  Saracens,  Franks,  and  Bulgarians, 
were  nations  devoted  to  war,  and  yet  the 
Byzantine  empire  effectually  resisted  and 
long  outlived  these  empires  of  warriors. 
No  contemporary  government  possessed 
a  permanent  military  establishment  so 
perfectly  organised  as  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople;  nor  could  any  bring  into 
the  field,  on  a  sudden  exigency,  a  better 
appointed  army.  Tlie  caliphs  had  the 
power  of  deluging  the  frontier  provinces 
^vith  larger  bodies  of  light  troops  than 
could  be  prevented  from  plundering  the 
country;  for  the  imperial  armies  were 
compelled  to  act  upon  tho  defensive  in 
order  to  secure  the  fortified  towns,  and 
defensive  warfare  can  rarely  protect  all 
the  assailable  points  of  an  extensive  fron- 
tier. Whole  provinces,  therefore,  were 
often  laid  waste  and  depopulated;  yet, 
under  the  Iconoclast  emperors,  the  By- 
zantine territories  increased  in  prosperity. 
The  united  attacks  of  the  Saracens,  Bul- 
garians, and  Franks,  inflicted  trifling 
evils  on  the  Byzantine  empire,  compared 
with  what  the  predatory  incursions  of 
small  bands  of  Normans  inflicted  on  the 
empire  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 


or  the  inecwani  reboIUoaa  and  fML  wan 
on  the  dominions  of  the  ealiplia.*' 

Leo  the  Isaarian  not  onlr  mitlMd 
the  Saracens  firom  the  walb  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  has  the  merit  of  re- 
sisting the  tenden^  of  the  Greek 
chnrch  to  debase  its  worship  to  some- 
thing very  like  idolatry.  In  the 
language  of  onr  historian,  he  need  hie 
utmost  efforts  ^^  to  stop  the  derdop- 
ment  of  a  qnasi  idolatiy  in  the  ortho- 
dox chorch."  We  most  oonfeas  at 
once,  that  the  horror  of  the  Icono- 
clasts against  images^  appears  to  ns, 
in  general,  to  have  been  of  quite  as 
superstitions  a  character  as  the  rever- 
ence or  worship  paid  to  them  bj  the 
opposite  partj.  NeverthelessY  if,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  we  are  compdied 
to  side  with  either  of  the  factions, 
there  is  no  donbt  that  we  should  range 
ourselves  with  the  Iconodasts ;  if  the 
contest  must  take  place,  we  should 
wish  success  to  them  rather  than  to 
their  antagonists.  There  is  much  in 
their  temper  and  spirit  we  do  not  ad- 
mire ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  length  this  "qnasi  idolatry** 
might  not  have  been  carried,  but  for 
tho  timely  resistance  and  yident  pro- 
test they  made  against  it. 

This  controversy  upon  image-wor- 
ship is  not  the  least  cnriona  that  has 
vexed  the  chnrch;  and  as  it  runs 
through  several  reigns  Ln  snocession, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  prominent  snl^ect 
of  interest  in  the  epoch  which  Mr 
Finla^  has  selected,  it  becomes  Im- 
perative on  us  to  take  some  notice  of 
It.  Let  it  be  the  clue  to  guide  us 
through  such  portion  of  the  vdnme 
before  us  as  our  space  will  allow  na 
to  traverse. 

Church  controversies  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  subtle  character:  they 
are  conducted  by  learned  men,  and 
involve  historical  research,  or  sum- 
mon up,  on  the  field  of  theology,  tlie 
interminable  disputes  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  the  metaphysidans.  It  is 
the  sacred  canon  to  be  determined 
on,  and  what  shall  be  apociyphal  and 
what  shall  be  divine;  or,  it  is  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  grace 
and  predestination,  that  is  to  be 
deared  up,  or  to  be  enforced.  The 
sound  of  the  combat  passes  from  the 
schools  into  the  marlcet-place,  and 
the  people  range  themsdves  as  seal- 
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0U3  advocates  on  one  side  or  the  rellow-cttizeiis.  Tiicre  are  wor^e  mor- 
otber,  but  the  contort  is  really  sus-  tyrs,  and  worse  saints,  ia  (he  Greek 
tained  b^  tbe  learned  cliiefd  of  eltber  calendar.  No  jarist  nonld  ctnss  tbesa 
party.  Not  so  in  tbia  coatrovcrsy  of  women  amongst  ordinary  criminals, 
image -worship.  Tto  people  are  here  To  see  the  soldier  slrUte  bis  axe 
tbe  chief  controversialists,  or  snch  of  into  the  face  of  the  sacred  image, 
the  clergy  as,  in  inlellectuiil  standing,  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood — more 
are  nearest  to  tbe  people.  Tlio  np-  tbaa  feminine  flesh  and  blood — could 
peal  ia  made  to  the  senses  ;  the  ham-  possibly  endm^. 
mer  and  the  ase  become  the  po-  When  Cbrbtiaoity  n-as  ttei  pro- 
lemical  weapons  of  one  party,  whilst  mnlgated,  it  came  into  direct  conflict 
the  other  find  an  iuesbaiiacible  fund  with  every  apeciea,of  idolatry,  and  for 
of  ai'gument  in  the  paljiable  miracles  some  time  there  was  a  strong  repng- 
wrougbt  daily,  pnbllcly,  uoqucstioa-  nance  to  admit  tbe  arts  of  painting 
ably,  by  the  sacred  image !  and  scalptnre,  in  any  manner,  into 
Over  tbe  entrance  of  the  palace  of  the  servico  of  religion.  Bnt  when  tbe 
Leo  the  laanrian  stood  an  imago  of  antagonism  between  the  two  faiths 
Christ,  which  shared  largely  in  iho  bad  ceased— when  the  city,  njlh  all 
popular  veneration.  Leo  began  his  its  arte,  its  buildings,  its  ninsic.  Its 
Iconoclast  proceedirg9,  as  was  just  eculptnre,  was  loft  in  undisputed  pos- 
and  proper,  by  Telbrniing  his  own  sessioa  of  Christianity,  and  Pagan- 
bouse  ;  Neander  shall  relate  to  ns  ism  became,  what  its  name  signilies, 
with  what  result.  "  A  soldier  of  the  tbe  religion  of  tbe  villages,  and  of 
imperial  guard  placed  up  a  ladder  for  rustics— then  a  reaction  as  naturally 
the  purpose  of  taking  down  the  took  place.  The  dominant  faith  could 
image  and  burning  il,  when  acoUec-  with  perfect  safety  rally  round  itself 
tiou  of  women  gathered  roaud,  and  all  those  arts  which  were  now  purified 
begged  that  the  imago  might  be  from  their  old  alliaoee  with  heathen- 
spared  to  them ;  but,  laetead  of  at-  dom. 

tending  to  their  requests  and  lepre-  It  is  a  nataral  impulse  to  seek  for 
sentationa,  the  soldier  struck  hia  ase  some  visible  representation  of  the 
into  the  face  of  the  image,  thus  power  we  worship.  In  Greece,  be- 
wounding  to  the  quick  the  pious  sen-  fore  the  slalue  was  knowti,  a  block 
sibilities  of  the  women,  who  looked  of  stone  set  upright  did  its  best  to 
upon  this  act  as  an  insult  done  to  the  represent  the  absent  god.  Apollo 
Saviour.  Maddened  with  iudiguatiou,  and  Mercury,  we  are  told,  received 
they  drew  the  ladder  from  under  tbe  divine  honours,  in  this  form,  in  the 
gotdier'a  feet,  who,  coming  to  the  land  of  Phidias.  Ii  was  not  likely  that 
ground,  fell  a  victim  to  ihoir  fanatical  after  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
rage.  The  emperor  now  despatched  ing  had  l>eeu  long  practised  in  Greece 
more  soldiera  tothe  spot,  wbo  quelled  and  Rome,  they  could  be  constantly 
tbe  tumult  by  force,  aod  carried  otf  excluded  from  the  Christian  temple, 
the  image."  Can  any  one  be  in  tbe  First  we  find  tbe  cross  everywhere 
least  surprised  that  these  atigry  wo-  displayed  as  the  symbol  of  the  faith. 
men,  standing  round  tbe  foot  of  the  This  is  not  an  object  of  worship,  but 
ladder  should  presently  take  to  sbak-  rather  the  sign  or  standard  under 
ing  it,  till  the  hapless  soldier  fell?  It  which  men  are  to  live  and  cunqner, 
seems  to  us  but  tbe  ordinary  way  of  aod  carry  on  the  spiritual  combat  of 
conducting  such  a  controversy  ;  the  this  world.  The  visible  emblem  be* 
soldier  should  by  no  means  have  given  comes  universal  j  "  we  see  it  every- 
hia  opponents  so  palpable  an  advan-  where  triumphant,"  says  Chrysostom; 
tage.  If  he  must  needs  climb  a  lad-  "  we  find  it  in  bouses,  on  the  roofa 
dcr  in  broad  dayv  and  so  advance  and  the  walls;  In  cities  and  viUages; 
to  his  conclusion,  he  sboold  have  the  market-place,  the  great  roads,  and 
seen  that  bis  major  proposition,  the  indesertsjonmoantainsandin valleys; 
foot  of  the  ladder,  was  securely  on  the  sea,  in  ships;  on  boots  and 
placed.  Gibbon  is  very  indignant  on  weapons ;  on  wearing  apparel.  In 
that  these  poor  women,  who  lost  their  the  man'iage  chamber,  at  banqnels, 
lives  in  a  manifest  breach  of  the  law,  on  vessels  of  gold  and  silver ;" — in 
were  converted  into  martyrs  by  thoir  short,  everywhere — consecrating,  aa 
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well  as  it  could,  either  the  object  it- 
self, or  the  heart  of  the  beholder,  to 
the  service  of  religion.  Tlic  transition 
from  ti)c  symbol  to  the  image  is  easily 
made ;  and  the  sacred  statue  once 
raised  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
the  reverence  accorded  to  it  insensibly 
augments  into  a  form  of  worship.  To 
the  imagination,  especially  of  an 
Eastern  populace,  the  image  becomes 
endowed  with  consciousness,  and  a 
species  of  vitality.  It  is  partially 
animated  by  the  being  whom  it  re- 
presents ;  it  hears  and  answers  prayer 
— it  works  miracles — it  is  the  present 
god. 

In  the  Greek  church  there  grew  up, 
during  that  period  of  its  history  with 
which  we  arc  concerned,  some  very 
curious  practices,  denoting  how  strong 
a  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the 
people  the  statue  and  the  picture  had 
taken.  Sometimes  these  were  chosen 
for  godfathers  and  godmothers  at  the 
baptism  of  children.  The  efficacy  of 
the  sacramental  wine  was  supposed 
to  bo  increased  by  mixing  it  with 
paint  scraped  from  the  figures  of 
saints,  and  the  consecrated  bread  was 
placed  on  the  hand  of  the  image,  either 
that  it  should  be  a  partaker  of  the  sacra- 
ment, or  a  more  blessed  distributor  of  it 
than  the  priest  himself.  In  one  case,  a 
contemporary  ecclesiastic  regrets,  with 
some  pathos,  that  the  livhig  friend 
should  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  the 
senseless  stone  or  wood.  When,  in 
obedience  to  her  religious  vows,  the 
virgin,  before  entering  the  cloister, 
cut  off  her  hair,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  placing  the  severed  locks  in  the 
hand  of  a  chosen  friend,  or  of  her 
spiritual  guide ;  it  was  now  contrived 
that  thcv  should  fall  from  her  head 
into  the  bosom  of  some  sacred  image. 
{Oiesirr,  vol.  2.) 

Mr  Finlay  speaks  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  as  the  representative  on  this  sub  - 
ject  of  the  intelligent  class  of  the 
laity  ;  we  think  the  impression  which 
Neander  conveys  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  correct  one— that  the  Isaurian  re- 
presented an  opinion  still  prevalent 
m  some  of  the  provinces,  though  not 
in  the  city,  which  regarded  with  a 
superstitious  aversion  the  sacred  pic- 
ture and  the  sacred  image,  and  would 
have  banished  art  entirely  from  every 
connection  with  religion.  However 
that  may  be,  Leo  proceeded — not  with 


violence,  yet  with  a  oertdn  wMtnry 
manner— to  enact  laws  whicb  were 
contrary  to  the  feeUogs  of  his  people 
and  the  conviction  of  the  caorai. 
Not  only  the  Patriarch  protested,  bnl 
Pope  Gregory  II.  wrote  in  the  most 
condemnatory  strain.  And  we  mtf 
remark,  that  the  Isaurian  emperor 
must  have  been  regarded  as  an  igno* 
rant  intruder  into  these  snbjeets ;  fyt 
the  Pope's  letter  is  foil  of  snch  taunts 
as  an  ecclesiastic  woold  only  address 
to  a  rude  and  unlettered  antagonist. 
Our  impression  is,  that  thelsMirlaa 
emperor  was  himself  the  mere  soldier, 
moved  by  such  reli^ons  oonTiotions 
as  he  had  brought  with  him  from  his 
own  country,  and  that  there  was,  fai 
fact,  no  such  thing  as  an  inteUigent 
party  of  iconoclasts  amongst  the  laity, 
which  he  could  by  possibility  repre- 
sent. Throughout  the  oontroTersy, 
superstition  was  either  assailed  by  a 
counter  superstition,  or  a  merely  rvde 
gross  spirit  of  mocJ[ery  and  inere* 
rence. 

**  Leo  commeneed  his  eoeletiaBtieal  le- 
fonn  " — we  are  quoting  from  Mr  Finlay 
— "  by  an  edict  ordering  all  piotoiw  ia 
churches  to  be  placed  bo  high  aa  to  pro- 
ven t  the  people  from  kisaing  them,  aid 
prohibiting  prostration  before  these  sym- 
bols, or  any  act  of  public  wonhip  beiqg 
addressed  to  them.  Against  this  mods* 
rate  edict  of  the  emperor,  the  Patriareh 
Germaoos  and  the  Pope  GrMwy  IT. 
made  strong  representations.  The  oppo* 
siiion  of  interest  which  reigned  between 
the  church  and  the  state  impelM  the 
two  bodies  to  a  contest  ftur  sapremsey, 
which  it  required  oentnries  to  deddb; 
and  both  Germanos  and  Grqgoiy  wars 
sincere  supporters  of  image-wonhip.  To 
the  ablest  writer  of  the  time — the  oale- 
brated  John  Damascenus,  who  dwelt  on* 
dor  the  protection  of  the  caliph  at  Da- 
mascus,  among  Mohammedans  and  Jews 
— this  edict  seemed  to  mark  a  relapse  to 
Judaism,  or  a  tendency  to  Islamlsm.  He 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  oombat  sndi 
feelings  with  all  the  eloquence  and  power 
of  argument  he  possessed.  The  empire 
was  thrown  into  a  ferment ;  the  lower 
clergy  and  the  whole  Greek  nation  de- 
clared in  favour  of  image-worslup.  TIm 
professors  of  the  university  of  Goostanti- 
nople,  an  institution  of  a  Greek  ehaneter, 
likewise  declared  their  opposition  to  the 
edict  Liberty  of  eonrcienee  ita$  tk4  imCbI- 
vord  affainft  the  imperial  autkorUjf*  The 
Pope  and  the  Patriarch  denied  tin  ri^it 
of  the  civil  power  to  interfere  with  the 


ra  and  teachers  attend  to  thitof  tin 
church.' " 
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doctrines  of  the  chnrch ;  the  monkiererf-  Leo  III.   neithfr  anccwiled  in  liia 

where  echoed  the  words  of  John  Damu-  attempls  to  reform  the  worahip  of  the 

eenuB,  '  It  is  not  the  bmineag  tt!  the  Gi-eck  church,  nor  did  ho  recede  from 

emperor  to  make  I«wb  for  the  ohurcli.  them  ;  tie  left  the  IcoQOclaat  contro- 

Apostlea  preached  the  goepel ;  the  wel-  ^^  ^  ^^^j^j  0„  by  his  son  and 

?,?,„!L'^^t!:tll'l:L'!r„';l:/.„^";?.:  «°cci.sor,  Constantino  v.     One  cou- 
recall  of  his  cnorts  had  boeti 
.    .    __  jrance  of  the  lut  liuli  that 

The  battle  of  liberty  of  conscience  bound  Kome  and  its  bitiop  to  the 

is  fOQght  atraogel;  enough  over  ttrase  Imperial  gOTenuBent    at  GonBtuKl- 

imnges  of  the  Greek  chnrch.    Bnt,  in  iK^le. 

substance,  we  hav(/. It  Constantinople,  After  IjsTlng  sulidned  a  relielliOB, 

in  the  eighth  acii  ninlli  centurieg,  the  of  which  this  religions  controversy  was 

aame  mingled  c^niroversies— poliiicaj  either  the  canao  or  the  pretext,  Con- 

and  religions,  of  chnreh  doctrine  and  Btanline    proceeded    to    ansemble    a 

of  civil  power — that  wp  find  in    bo  council   of  the  church.     A  general 

many  European  aiatrs  in  the  sixieenth  cOQDcit  this  cannot  claim  to  be,  us 

and  seventeenth  rentmios.    Arbiirary  not  only  the  Pope  and  the  VVcstcm 

rule  asserts  itself  in  theological  perse-  churches,  bat  even  the  Patriarchs  of 

cntion,  and  rebellion  or  patriotisoi  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerasalem, 

makes  alliance  uith  bcrcay.    The  war  were  not  represented;  and  the  bishops 

is  now  carried   on   under  a  double  of  (be  empire  were  too  directly  nnder 

standard.    It  is  always  in  the  choice  the  influeuce  of  the  court  to  allow  na 

of  [he  dominant  power  to  kill  or  bum  to  regard  it  oven  ae  a  fair  rcproBeDta- 

its  captive,  either  as  a  rebel  or  a  bore-  live  of  the  church  or  people  of  Byzan- 

tic,  whilst  the  partisans  of  the  van-  tinrn.    Yet  one  thing  is  evident,  that 

qiiished  can  eitlier  applaud  hini  to  the  servility  to  the  emperor,  oraoy  merely 

skies  as  a  patriot  or  a  martyr,    lo  civil  or  political  motive,  was  not  the 

this  controversy  the  monks  feirka^ly  onlyelerocnt  in  this  Iconoclast  council, 

denounced  the  emperor  as  a  tyrant  There  is  betrayed  a  genuine  oons-iction 

and  an  infldel,  while  the  emperor  via-  against  the  nae  of  images,  which  itself 

dicated  his  cmeltyon  the  monkfi  by  borders  on  a  species  of  fiinnliclsin. 

proclaiming  them  trailora  as  well  as  Ncandcr  saj-s,  "  To  the  fanatical  seal 

fanatics.  of  image-worship  thi'!  council  opposed 

As  the  imperial  power  was  almost  a  no  less  fanatical  hatred  of  images 

nnlimitcd  in  the  appointment  and  de-  and  of  art."    Mr  Finlay's  acconnt  of 

privation  of  the  higher  clergy,  the  this  council  is  worth  transcribing. 
emperor  conld,  in  general,  c^cnlale 

on  their  subserviency  ;  but  the  lower  "  Its  detdslons  were  all  against  image- 
orders  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  worship,  which  it  declared  to  be  contrary 
the  monks,  who  had  the  car  of  the  '"  Scripture,  ll  prooliimed  the  use  of 
populace,  and  were  themselves  the  ""•g"  >»''  pinlurea  in  churches  to  be  a 
most  tciTible  portion  of  the  populace,  m'^  .ud ■■.iicbr.et.ad  pracl«*,  the  »boj 
were  in  constant  and  unappeasable  ""!■  ,  nT' rirfuTTi^'  V 
hostility  to  the  Iconoclast  ^'robably  r':^'^tlrrcrfii'Z''rde^;^, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  so  much  on  the  Eromid  that  the  only  true  Ejmbol 
servdity  in  the  higher  orders  of  the  of  thoinBumationwai  the  bread  and  wine 
church  was  accompanied  by  so  much  which  Chriit  had  Bommanded  to  be  re- 
fanaticism  in  the  lower.  Giesler,  is  eeired  for  th4  remitrioa  of  tins.  In  its 
reviewing  this  period,  says  in  hisTest-  oppOBition  to  the  worship  of  piotnrep,  the 
book—"  Daring  these  controversies,  oouncil  was  led  into  the  display  offOTne 
in  which  the  onbodos  doctrine  was  •"imosilj  .gaii.el  pjihrling  iWelf ;  and 
determined  always  by  the  caprice  of  e'wj  attempt  at  embodjing  pacrcd  sub- 
the  court,  the  Greek  clergy  became  to  J'""  \^  ^}f  ''  '.'f'*,''  "'^  '*f'^  "*'  „"*• 
the  last  degree  venal  a^dcoi.npt;  ^^^^ Va:'±'^?cUr:  1 'Coo'^: 
whdst  the  monks,  on  the  other  hand,  %,^^  „  „„*  Ji,u>  deprired  of  a  source 
were  dnven  by  oppression  to  the  most  „,  ijc^  „i,[,,h  though  liahls  lo  abii.«, 
fearful  fanaticism,  before  which  every-  tended,  in  general,  to  cl«ili»e  their  minds, 
thinghadtobow  whenevertheu-caojc  and  nrighl  awaken  noble  thoogbia  and 
was  irinmphant."  rel^eus    a«i>liatlMHi.    We    may    fBltr 
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agree  with  the  Iconoclasts  in  the  religious 
importance  of  not  worshipping  images, 
and  not  allowing  the  people  to  prostrate 
themselves  on  the  pavement  of  churches 
before  pictures  of  !<aints,  w^hethcr  said  to 
he  painted  by  human  artists  or  by  miracu- 
lous agency ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
thhik  that  the  walls  of  the  vestibules  or 
porticoes  of  sacred  edifices  may  with  pro- 
priety be  adorned  with  pictures  repre- 
senting those  sacred  subjects  most  likely 
to  awaken  feelings  of  Christian  charity. 
The  council,  however,  deemed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  sacrifice  art  to  the  purity  of 
religion.  'The  godless  art  of  paiuting' 
was  proscribed.  All  who  manufactured 
crucifixes,  or  sacred  paiutii.,rs  for  wor- 
ship, in  public  or  private,  whoth.'r  laymen 
or  monks,  were  ordered  to  be  excommu- 
nicated by  the  church,  and  punished  by 
the  state." 

As  tho  controYCi'sy  proceeded,  the 
zeal  of  both  parties  became  inflamed, 
till  we  bear,  at  length,  of  an  Iconoclast 
bishop  being  accused  of  having  trod- 
den under  foot  a  sacramental  cup, 
because  it  was  ornamented  w  ith  the 
figures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  most  arbitrary  part  of  these 
proceedings,  whether  of  the  council  or 
of  tho  emperor,  was  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  sacred  images  in  private 
houses,  and  in  quite  private  worship. 
It  was  in  the  usual  order  of  things,  at 
this  period,  that  a  council  should  pre- 
scribe one  public  worship  for  the 
whole  empire;  and  when  we  find  it 
excommunicating  all  other  sects  and 
churches,  and  all  foreign  prelates  op- 
posed to  its  decrees,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised. But  it  might  have  stopt  there ; 
It  might,  without  sacrificing  its  cha- 
racter for  zeal  and  energy,  have  left 
the  household  and  the  privacy  of  life 
undisturbed.  Sacred  paintings  were 
not  only  removed  from  the  walls  of 
the  church,  or  sometimes  washed  over, 
and  **  fruit-trees,  animals,  and  the 
sports  of  the  chase,"  substituted  in 
their  stead,  but  these  forbidden  aids 
to  devotion  were  sought  for  in  private 
houses,  and  those  who  concealed  them 
were  punished  as  transgressors  of  tho 
law.  Of  course,  the  persecution  had 
its  usual  effect,  and  the  owners  of 
these  spiritual  treasures,  especially 
those  of  the  female  sex,  only  clung  to 
them  with  the  greater  tenacity,  and 
felt  for  them  the  stronger  attachment. 
When  the  monk  Stephen  (we  are  bor- 
rowing an  anecdote  from  Neander) 


was  thrown  into  prison  at  Constanti- 
nople, on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the 
images,  the  wife  of  the  keeper,  who 
honoured  him  as  a  martyr,  came  se« 
cretly  to  the  prisoner,  and  begg^  to 
be  allowed  too  privilege  of  waiting 
upon  him,  and  of  famisbing  him  wiu 
food.  The  monk  would  not  consent, 
supposing  that  she  belonged  to  the 
party  of  the  Iconoclasts;  bnt  the 
woman  declared  that  she  was  readj 
to  convince  him  of  the  contrary  to  hia 
own  eyes,  if  he  would  bnt  conceal  it 
from  her  husband  and  the  other 
keepers.  She  then  bron^t  from  her 
chamber  a  casket  locked,  m  which  was 
concealed  an  image  of  the  Virain 
Mar}',  holding  the  child  Jesns  in  her 
arms,  and  images  of  Peter  and  of 
Paul.  Prostrating  herself  before  these^ 
and  performing  her  devotions,  she 
then  gave  them  up  to  Stephen,  that 
he  might  pray  before  them,  and  In  so 
doing  remember  her.  Thos  we  see 
pious  and  devout  women  locking  np  In 
caskets  those  new  and  Christian  Pe- 
nates, which  became  donbly  predona 
from  the  danger  incurred  in  preserving 
them.  Irene,  the  fatnre  empress,  was 
first  discovered  to  be  of  the  party  of 
the  image-worshippers,  by  havinsr 
some  little  sacred  figures  deposited 
under  her  pillow;  though,  peihaps, 
in  this  case,  they  were  placed  there 
more  to  obtain  good  slumbers  than 
for  the  sake  of  concealment. 

^'  Many  of  the  clergy,"  continaes  Mr 
Finlay,  ''boldly  resisted  the  edieti  of 
Constantino  to  enforce  the  new  eodeti- 
astical  legislation  against  images  and 
pictures.  They  held  that  all  the  acts  of 
the  council  of  Constantinople  were  void, 
for  a  general  council  could  only  be  con- 
voked by  an  orthodox  emperor ;  and  they 
took  upon  themselTes  to  declare  the  opi- 
nions of  Constantine  heterodox,  llie 
monks  engaged  with  eagerness  in  the 
controversy  wluch  arose.  The  Pope,  the 
Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Alexandriay  and 
Jerusalem,  replied  to  the  ezoommnniea- 
tion  of  the  council,  by  condemning  all  its 
supporters  to  eternal  perdition.  The  em* 
peror,  enraged  at  the  opposition  he  met 
with ,  enforced  the  execution  of  lusedieta 
with  all  the  activity  and  energy  of  hia 
character.  .  .  .  The  use  of  niioSj  and 
the  practice  of  praying  to  saints,  was 
prohibited.  Many  monks,  and  several 
members  of  the  dignified  deigy,  were 
banished  ;  ttripety  Itm  of  the  eif€»  and  of 
the  tmguef  were  injlicted  at  l&jai  puMuk^ 
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bod)  to  a  close.  Tbcophilns  hor  lias- 
band  wasakindofllftronnAlRashid. 
His  administration  nod  his  wild  capri- 
cious justice  remind  us  of  tbc  Eastern 
cEilipb  ;  and  all  his  history  has  over  it 
tiD  air  of  romance.  The  manner  of 
bis  mtLiTiago  oar  readers  doubtlcs, 


Tiiree  linndred  and  forty -two  monks, 
we  are  told,  collected  from  different 
districta,weretbrown  together  in toooe 

prison  in  CoDstantlnopIe \  thej  nere 

publlclj  .eoorged,  the,  were  deprt.ed    „;;;",'"  md'"i,ow,"»i'lU  "• 
of  their  noses,  ea"  "'  homia  n»  i.^,!  <  .       ' 

tbeir  eyes  bored 
hand,  the  uncor  . 

suited  the  emperor,  aud  multiplied 
miracles  for  tlieir  saintly  images.  It 
was  a  vain  and  cruel  contest.  By  a 
course  of  despotic  measmc?,  ciirried 
on  through  a  long  reign  of  iliirlr  years, 
Constantine  may  have  flatttrcd  bitn- 

self  (hat  he  had  struck  at  tlie  root  of    of  Eikisia,  he  atopped 
those  superstitions  observances  which     ^ha  proud  Uintj  f8lt_ herself  alreadj^ 
hadsogrieroaslyoffendedhim.  Every 
citizen  of  Constantinople  had  been 
placed  under  an  oath  norer  again  to 
ivorsbip  an  image.  It  was  all  iu  vaio. 
His  successor— for  so  the  Enipreaa 
Irene  may  justly  be  called — convoked 
/ki-  council  of  the  church.     Every- 
thing was  reversed     " 
was  found  to  be  i 
Scripture    and    apostolic    tradition . 
miracles  wrought  by  them  were  pub- 
licly rehearsed  from  the  lives  of  the      ,    ,       s.        .,    . 
saints;  some  present  declared  they     ^^'^^  .^^l  """'^ 
had  been  witnesses  of  smh  miracles ;     j;!;idiij''hef,rm'! 
one  that  he  himself  had  been  the  sub-     devoiiol  and  ihit 
ject  of  a  miraculous  cure  wrought  by 
;eofChrist.  ludividual bishops. 


,ppla  ID  Ilia  Laud,  be  walked  Amongat 

reti  out.    un  tne  otner    a  bevy  of  beaatifulmaldeDS  assembled 

iconqnerable  monks  in-       ^  the  palace,  and  gave  the  apple  to 

mr,eror.    «nd   mnltmhed     the  most  fair.     Mr  Finlay  relates  it 

well  :— 

"  Thcophihis  eotered  the  rooms,  and 
walked  forward  witli  a  golden  apple  in 
hid  band.    Struck  bj  the  grace  and  beanty 

oot  of    of  Eikasia,  i 

which     '^^''  P'<*'"1  *" 

empress;  but  TheophiluE  cammenced  his 
conrecBalion  with  ths  ungallmt  remitrk, 
'Wpmaa  iathe  source  of  evil;'  to  whioh 
tlie  youDg    lady   too   promptly   replied, 
'  But  alaoofiauohgood.'    The  aiiBweror 
Iba  tone  jarred  on  the  captions  mind  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  walked  on.     His  eye 
then  fell  oa  the  modest  reatucea  of  the 
ic  of  images     young  Tlieodora,  whoso  eyes  wera  fixed 
accordance  with     on  the  ground.    To  her  he  give  the  apple 
ilbout  risking  a  word.    Eikaaia,  who 
r  a  moment  hnd  feit  the  thtab  of  grati- 
fied ambition,  could  not  leoover  tVooi  the 
itery 
whioli  ehe  (bunded,  and  paaaed  her  life, 
dividing  her  time  between  the  practice  of 
.!_.   .-_.._...■  .1. .  _  '■!  —  ■-— of  fier  mind." 

The  moralist  may  perhaps  think 

_  le  after  the  other,  came  forward  and  that  Eikasia  was  the  happier  for  not 

renounced  the  errors  of  the  Icono-  having  received    the    golden    apple, 

claats.anddcsiredtobereconciledwith  "She  composed  some  hymns,"  it  is 

the  Catholic  church.      Numbers  of  added,  "  which  conluiued  long  in  use 

them  at  once  exclaimed,  "  AVe  have  ia  the  Greek  church."     Retirement 

all  sinned,  wo  have  all  been  in  error,  and  the  coltivation  of  her  mind,  poe- 

ive  all  beg  forgiveness  I  "  try  and  devoUon,  were  better,  wo  aus- 

The  romantic  story  of  Irene— how  peot,  than  Theophilns  and  the  empire, 
ambition  struggled  with  inatfrnal  af-  Theophilaawasanlconoclast.anddur- 
feclion,  how  it  won  in  the  sliife,  how  ing  his  life  Theodora  was  compelled 
she  entered  into  acrael  and  unnatural  to  conceal  or  to  moderate  her  own  re- 
contest  for  power  with  bcj'  own  son,  ligious  zeal.  Ills  character,  as  drawn 
and  how,  in  spite  of  alt,  she  gets  for  us  by  the  hand  of  the  historian, 
canonised  by  the  Greek  church  for  displays  a  strange  mixture  of  arbitrary 
the  aid  she  brings  to  the  saints  and  and  generons  but  Atful  impulses  :  he  is 
their  saintly  images- all  this  loses  severely  just  at  one  moment,  cruel  at 
nothing  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Eiulay.  another,  and  even  iu  his  cruelty  maoi- 
But  we  must  pass  on.  festa  something  of  the  retioclive  cha- 

We  pass  on  to  Theodorn,  wife  of  ractor.  He  is  tiding  in  the  streets  of 
Theophilns,  and  alterwanls  empress  CoDSlnntinople ;  a  man  steps  forward, 
and  regent.  The  battle  for  the  images  lays  his  hand  upon  the  bridle,  and 
had  been  again  lost,  and  wa^  again  says,  "  This  horse  is  mine,  O  empo> 
won  by  her.  She  has  the  credit  of  vor!"  and  the  emperor  listens  pa- 
bringing  the  controversy  (for  one  sea-  tiently;  and  UndiDg  that  the  man's 
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Story  IB  trae,  and  that  the  hordc  has 
been  taken  from  him  by  the  courtier 
who  had  presented  it  to  the  emperor, 
he  punishes  the  culprit,  and  restores 
twofold  the  value  of  the  horse.  The 
same  Theophiluii,  by  no  means  always 
wise,  can,  out  of  puerile  vanity,  issue 
the  following  edict:  *'That  all  his 
subjects  shall  wear  their  hair  cropped 
short,  under  pain  of  the  bastinado  " — 
because  his  own  head  was  bald !  And 
now  look  at  him  at  the  last  moment  of 
his  life.  Anxious  to  secure  an  undis- 
turbed succession  to  his  wife  and  son, 
he  gives  orders  that  Thcophobos,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  might  raise  some 
claim  to  the  throne,  should  be  be- 
headed. He  commands  that  the  se- 
vered head  be  brought  to  his  bedside ; 
he  gazes  long  and  steadily  at  its  fea- 
tures. Very  simple  is  the.  remark  he 
makes,  yet  it  carries  a  wild  pathos 
with  it.  At  length  he  slowly  exclaims, 
"  Thou  art  no  longer  Theophobos — 
and  I  am  no  more  'I'hcophilus."  They 
were  the  last  words  he  uttered. 

Michael,  the  son  of  Ttieophilus,  was 
between  three  and  four  years  old  at 
his  father's  death.  Theodora  was  re- 
gent and  empress.  Her  first  care  was 
to  reverse  all  that  the  Iconoclastic  po- 
licy of  her  husband  had  effected.  A 
council  of  the  church  was  assembled, 
and  the  final  victory  of  the  image- 
worshippers  was  celebrated  by  the 
installation  of  the  banished  pictures 
in  the  Church  of  St  Sophia.  Previous 
to  this  council  being  convoked,  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  a  new  patriarch 
in  the  place  of  John  the  Grammarian, 
an  Iconoclast.  **  He  was  first  ex- 
iled to  a  monastery,  and  subsequently, 
on  an  acou;?ation  that  he  had  picked 
out  the  eyes  in  a  picture  of  a  saint,  ho 
was  scourged,  and  his  own  eyes  were 
put  out.'** 

Theodora  was  a  good  wife,  if  she 
was  not  a  very  intelligent  divine. 

**  A  singular  tcene  waa  enacted  in  this 
Bjnod  by  the  Em  press  Theodora.  Slie 
presented  herself  to  the  auenibled  clergy, 
and  asked  for  an  act  declaring  tliat  the 
church  pardoned  all  the  sins  of  her  de* 
ceased  husband,  with  a  certificate  that 
diTine  grace  had  effaced  the  record  of  hii 
persecutions.  When  she  saw  diAsati»fac- 
tion  risible  in  the  looks  of  a  majority  of 


the  members,  ihe  threatened,  with  tttak 
simplicity,  that  if  they  would  not  do  her 
that  favour,  she  would  not  employ  her 
influence  as  empreae  and  regent  to  giv* 
them  the  victory  over  the  Iconoelaete,  bnt 
would  leave  tho  affaire  of  the  chnroh  ia 
their  actual  situation.  The  newPatriareb, 
Methodius,  answered  that  the  church  wm 
bound  to  employ  its  influence  in  nlieriaf 
the  souls  of  orthodox  princes  from  tbt 
pains  of  hell ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  pray* 
era  of  the  church  had  no  power  to  ontabi 
forgiveness  from  God  for  those  who  died 
without  the  pale  of  orthodoxy.  Th« 
church  was  only  intrusted  with  the  keja 
of  heaven,  to  open  and  shut  the  gates  of 
salvation  to  the  living — the  deed  wert 
beyond  its  help.  Theodora,  however,  dt- 
termined  to  secure  the  servicee  of  ihm 
church  for  her  deceased  husband.  Sht 
declared  that,  iu  hia  last  agony»  Theo- 
philus  had  received  and  kisaed  an  imaga 
she  laid  on  bis  heart.  Although  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  agony  had 
really  passed  before  the  occurrence  hap- 
pened, her  statement  satisfied  Methodioa 
and  the  synod,  who  consented  to  abeelv« 
its  dead  emperor  from  excommaaieetloB 
as  an  Iconoclast,  and  admit  him  into  tha 
bosom  of  the  orthodox  ehurch,  deelariag 
that,  things  having  happened  as  the  Eai* 
press  Theodora  certified  in  a  written  aA- 
testation,  Theophilus  had  found  panioa 
from  God." 

Thus  we  leave  all  parties  satisfied 
for  the  present.  One  great  qnestloa 
is,  for  the  time,  set  at  rest.  Bat,  alasl 
our  Theodora,  to  whom  we  are  at  first 
introduced  as  a  modest  beaoty,  with 
eyes  cast  down  upon  the  groond,  it 
seen,  before  the  close  of  herreigD,  iii« 
volving  herself  in  a  new  perseenHoa 
against  new  heretics,  the  PauUckuu; 
whilst  her  own  life  and  character  tre 
troubled  and  tarnished  by  oohapmr 
contests  for  power.  Like  Irene,  sm 
is  accused  of  having  rather  prompted 
than  checked  the  vicious  nod  proffi* 
gate  piissions  of  her  sod,  io  order  thai 
he  might  be  devoted  to  pleasure,  ead 
leave  to  her  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr  Finlay  remarks,  as  the  resnlt  of 
this  hapless  controversy  npon  image- 
worship,  a  great  relaxation  of  morale 
and  piety.  Such  a  result  might  wdl 
be  anticipated.  One  party  in  ue  con- 
test brought  prominently  forward,  m 
eminent  acts  of  devotion,  practieee  mid 


*  Gibbon  tells  ub  that  the  sentence  of  the  Iconoclast  Patriarch  waeoonuiutfd 
the  lofii  of  hit  e  jcs  to  a  whipping  of  two  hundred  lashes. 
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rlMa  which,  at  tbe  very  beat,  COD  be     »«tU«  prelaw  wl « 

only  regarded  as   permissible   in   a  botfa  eqnkllj  isdiflbnol  to  allaTiatinc  Ilia 

Christian  chnrch;   whilst  the  other  peoplo'a  burdaiu." 

party  indulged  themselves  in  %  spirit  Aceordinglj,  we  find  that  whilst 

of  mockery,  and  were  more  occupied  in  pietarea,  imagea,  and  relio,  ware  Id- 

ridicaling  the  Talth  of  their  opponeota  stalled  u  great  ol^ecta  ot  veneratioii, 

than  in  acting  ooDsiatentlj  upon  their  there  prevailed  amongst  the  pleasore- 

own.    If,  OD  the  one  hud,  we  hara  aeekiog  part  of  Uie  oommnnitr— tlw 

frivolons  snperatitioas,  or  mere  cere-  gay,  kdo  ToUtHe,  and  dissolate— aa 

moDial,  insisted  ou  as  the  vital  and  open  mockery  of  the  most  sacred  rites 

essential  duty  of  religion,  and,  on  the  and  ceremonies  of  the  chnrch.    No 

other  baud,  a  .'tplrit  of  mockery,  and  a  Chriatian  capital  in  Enrope,  however 

ridicule  of  objects  and  rites  held  sacred  sunk  in  vioe  and  profligacy,  ever  ex- 

by  the  church,   we  have  a  state  of  hibited  inch  a  scene  as  was  witnessed 

things  the  most  nnpropitions  imagi-  in  Conatantinople  coder  the  reign  of 

nable  for  the  cnltivatiou  of  ti-iie  CbrU-  ^.V.  '     '     '               ' '^'      '     ;,     An 

tian  piety.  r.i  ,                           ■     .    ■     ■■  -[ning 

Mr  Finlay  gives  the  folloivuig  sum-  tli..'      ■.iiin  <;.■!;,. i  ..- ,,-  ;;  .■  cliurch, 

mary  of  the  controveray,  in  wiiich  we  A  cylcbruioil  Imrl'odii,  niTaytd  in  the 

think  he  is  rather-  too  favourable  to  the  patriai-chal  robes,  and  attended  by 

early  Iconoclasts,  but  which  ulbcrwiae  eleven  ofhiecumponionsdresaed  in  the 

is  indisputably  correct,  auJ  conveys  a  full  costume  of  metropolitan  bishops, 

lesson  not  allogcthtr  utudkss  in  oor  walked  in  mimic  procession  through 

own,  or  in  any  time,  the  streets,  Michael  at  the  head  of 

"Tlie  great  struic^le  biilireen  the  lea-  them.      Choristers   followed,   singing 

nocl^la  sail  the  iin:ii;i!-n'DrEihi|>tiorB  wu  ribald   songs   to   chnrch   music ;   the 

terBinited  during  ilie  reguiicj  ot  Thao-  censer  swung,   and   the  moat  sacred 

Jors,  and  ahe  is  cojiBtiiuently  tegirOed  by  rites  were  parodied.    On  one  occasion 

tlie  urthodoi  as  t,  pattern  of  excellencB,  tbis  masquerade,  which  se*ms  to  have 

though  she  couDteiiauced  the  vieea  of  her  ^,^5^  frequently  repealed,  encountered 

eon,  Is  being  prts.i,  t  at  h.a  m^t  dia-  j^^  ^^^  patriarch,  whom  the  bntfoon, 

graeei^l  sj^eues  or  d.U«chery    The  inD«t  „^j,,i„g  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  „i^^,  ^^l 

Uoro^thl'  lo^rroC«"-'-ute"™  t^^^  ''''"'"'  jests  without  exciting  any  re- 
immorality  which  in.aded  all  ranks  o(  pr«)f  from  the  bystandere. 
Bociety.  The  moral  snd  religious  iioee-  »nch  an  exhibition  is  not  only  an 
rity  and  strielnesa  .Tiiieh,  doring  the  go-  unheard-of  violation  of  decorum,  but 
vernment  of  the  early  loonocluts,  hwl  contradicts  all  the  political  traditiona 
raised  the  empire  from  the  verge  of  social  of  western  Europe,  where  the  mo- 
dissolution  to  dignity  sud  airength,  had  narch  is  supposed  to  have  at  least  a 
subsequently  been  supplanted  hy  a  degree  personal  interest  in  surrounding  hia 
of  cant  and  hypocrisy  llul  had  become  at  throne  with  the  respected  institntiona 
list  intolerable.  The  ein«ru,  of  both  ofrejirion.  Bat,  indeed,  the  imperial 
the  eocUEiastieal  parties  id  heir  early  ^^  depended  very 
TilTv^r;LK^l:V:\7^^^  Lie  for  support  on  reliU  or  th^ 
question  eonceming  the  sobjeeiioa  of  cburch ;  It  was  upheld  by  military 
the  ecelesiastieal  to  the  citil  power  be-  force,  by  costoin,  and  that  over-pre- 
camelheprineipaUbjectofdispnte.offlfial  sent  want  of  acivil  government,  which 
tyranny  and  priestly  ambition  only  used  wen  the  moat  unreasoniug  people  cou- 
a  hypocritical  veil  of  religious  phrssea  for  atantjy  recognise.  They  never  looked 
the  purpose  ofconiMaliiiH  their  in tereHed  for  any  other  government  than  that  of 
ends  from  popular  eeruiiny.  As  usual,  the  their  emperora.  It  is  when  a  people 
people  saw  much  fartiier  than  their  ruleca  begin  to  remodel  their  political  insti- 
supposed,  and  the  couiequenee  was,  that,  ,n,jo„g  [^at  the  rcatraintng  hand  of 
both  parties  being  suspected  of  bypocnsy,  reUgjon  U  SO  necessary  for  the  safety 
the  influence  of  tru.  r.  .e"'D  ™  "f  «^";  of  the  monarch  ;  or  rather,  we  should 
fld.and  the  raoet  sai^red  tieHorsooiety  rent  .  i ..  '  . 
asinder.  The  Byiinline  clergy  showed  say,  perhaps,  of  the  monarchy. 
themselves  ready  on  all  oecasione  to  flat-  ^,  ^^  «  have  scoompan.ed  Mr  F  nlay 
ler  the  Tiees  of  the  oivil  goTernment :  the  throngh  the  hrat  book  of  his  History, 
mooka  were  eager  far  popular  diiiiuotion,  which  clones  with  a  chapter  on  the 
and  acted  the  part  of  demagogues ;  while  general  Slate  of  aocjely  at  this  epoch 
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Wo  cannot  venture  to  laanch  farther 
into  BO  wide  a  snbject  as  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

One  observation  it  is  incumbent  on 
ns  to  make,  or  to  repeat ;  more  espe- 
cially as  Mr  Finlay  may,  perhaps, 
justly  accuse  us  of  favouring  a  popular 
impression  which  he  is  desirous  of 
correcting.  The  controversies  of  the 
Church  occupy  the  foremost  place  in 
the  contemporary  annals  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  we  ourselves  are  naturally 
disposed  to  pay  an  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  them.  Thus  our  infor- 
mation on  many  important  topics  is 
very  scanty,  and,  such  as  it  is,  we  do 
not  seek  for  it  with  any  great  assi- 


duity. We  seem  to  oondade  that 
there  is  little  else  desetring  of  cor 
study.  Mr  Fialay  seeks  to  oorrect 
this  undue  preponderanoe  given  to 
ecclesiastical  affairSf  by  bringiDg  for- 
ward to  our  attention  the  mS.  and 
military  institutions  of  the  emphre,  its 
laws,  its  administration,  itscommeroe, 
finances,  and  agricoltore.  On  these 
topics  ho  has  been  anxious  to  glean 
whatever  information  laj  within  hla 
reach.  This  will  make  his  book  vain- 
able,  we  apprehend,  to  the  student  of 
history ;  while  his  clear  and  succinct 
narrative  of  events  of  general  interest 
will  render  it  acceptable  to  readers  of 
every  class. 


SIX   MONTHS  WITH  THE   MALAYS. 


In  the  year  1511,  the  great  Portu- 
guese commander,  Albuquerque,  cast 
anchor  before  the  city  of  Malacca, 
lie  came  to  revenge  the  death  of  some 
Portugacse  sailors.  But,  upon  his 
arrival  oil'  the  port,  he  learned  that 
a  dear  friend  of  his  own,  Arunjo  by 
name,  was  in  the  sultan's  hands,  and 
he  delayed  attack,  lest  it  should  be 
the  signal  of  his  death.  Then  there 
was  privately  brought  to  him  a  letter, 
worthy  of  the  Portuguese  hero's  com- 
panion in  arms.  *^  Think  not  of  me," 
wrote  Arunjo,  "  but  of  Portugal's 
glory  and  gain.  If  I  cannot  aid  your 
victory,  at  least  let  me  not  impede 
it."  The  assault  was  given — the  town 
was  taken.  For  upwards  of  a  century 
it  nourished  greatly  under  Portuguese 
rule.  It  was  the  first  point  in  Malaya 
occupied  by  Europeans. 

Europe  can  show  no  more  striking 
instances  of  the  rapid  decline  and  de- 
generacy of  nations  than  are  afibrded 
by  Spain  and  Portugal.  Scarcely 
credible  is  it,  when  we  consider  the 
present  condition  of  those  two  nations, 
that  they  ever  should  have  been  what 
they  were  but  three  centuries  ago. 
Behold  Spain  in  the  days  of  her  gran- 
deur, when  she  victoriously  battled 
with  the  gallant  and  highly  civilised 
Moor,  and  won  new  worlds  by  her 
children's  daring  enterprise;  when  she 
was  the  nursery  of  chivalry  and  of  art. 


the  land  of  great  kings,  valiant  con- 
quei*ors,  and  wise  counsellors;  and 
contemplate  her  now,  fallen,  feeble, 
and  degraded,  bankrupt  in  means  and 
reputation,  without  weight  or  influ- 
ence in  the  European  family,  with 
knaves  for  statesmen,  bragi^uis  for 
generals,  and  a  queen  who  Is  a  scan- 
dal. Not  less  curious,  in  the  case  of 
little  Portugal,  is  the  contrast  between 
past  and  present.  It  is  even  m<jx^ 
remarkable,  when  we  consider  the 
diminutive  extent  and  resonroea  of 
the  country,  whose  mariners  and 
warriors  achieved  such  a  position  in 
southern  Asia  that,  for  sixty  yearsy 
the  barbarian  powers,  Arab,  Mame- 
luke, and  Indian,  from  Ormua  to 
China,  trembled  at  then:  name.  Th^ 
were  but  one  to  a  hundred,  but  every- 
where they  made  thehr  flag  feaied. 
Fine  fellows  they  must  have  been, 
those  Portuguese  men-at-arms  and 
man-o*- war's  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century — as  different  from  their  de- 
scendants, whom  Beresfcurd  had  snch 
trouble  to  mould  into  soldiers  worthy 
of  the  name,  as  were  the  Cort^  and 
Pizarros  of  those  days  firom  the  Cnee- 
tas  and  Cordovas  of  ours.  Gloriona* 
adventurers,  seeming  demigods  to  the- 
Indians,  whom  they  constantly  van- 
quished, and — it  must  in  truth  be 
added — mercilessly  slew,  untfl  the 
poor  wretches  piously  thanlted  Heaven 


Voyages  ct  Eicltf,  par  le  Docteur  M.  Yvi.x.    Tome  ii.    Six  Moi$  cheg  Its  Maiaist, 

Bruzelles,  1853. 
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for  its  goodaess  id  haring  made  but  palliUed  at  rirataiglitwithtlieMalajs. 

few  of  sach  fierce  conqnerors,  even  as  TIio  Sirine  had  scarcclj  cast  anchor 

it  had  made  but  fen  Hods  Knd  tigers,  itIicr  she  was  anrroanded  by  light 

since,  had  they  been  nnmercins,  tha  pirognos,  hollowed  ont  of  a  tree-tmnfc, 

haman  race  woald  qniclily  have  been  and  matined  by  scnall  yeliow  men, 

extermlaated.  nalied,  eavc  for  a  wnist-doth  and  a 

That  genial  and  diverting  French-  bamboo  liat,  and  with  resolute  and 

man,  Dr  Yvan,  whom  we  lately  >c-  Intolligeot  conn  ten  an  ccs.    The  Doctor 

compaoied  npon  his  rambles  in  Bottr-  fdt  convinced  that   tbey  had  been 

bon  and  Brazil,  begins  a  second  vo-  calnmniated  b;  those  who  had  repre- 

Inme  by  landing  at  Malacca.    Fonr  sented  them  aa  treacherous  and  vln- 

tinics  has  he  visited  that  town,  and  dictive,  and  he  observed  them  with 

there  gladly  lingered,  tracing  the  foot-  strong  interest.    On  learning  that  the 

steps  of  successive  conquerors.  Every  frigate  wonld  remain  for  a  coaple  of 

stone  of  the  now  peaceable  city  awa-  days  at  Malacca,  he  hurried  ashore 


kens  a  warlike  reminiscence  in  thi 
mind  of  him  who  is  versed  ta  Its  his- 
tory. Here  are  spread  about  the  niiiis 
of  that  fort  which  sgain  and  again 
resisted  the  efforts  oi  infidel  fleets. 
Here  are  houses  whose  thresholds  the 
puissant  rajahs  of  Malacca's  Strails 
never  crossed  bat  with  the  humble 
mien  and  bated  breath  of  vasssls. 
These  streets,  now  bo  tranqnil,  «i?re 
once  noisy  with  the  traffic  of  Ireasurfl- 
carts;  and  yonder  cmmbling  walls, 
erected  by  Albnqnerqne's  command, 
have  heard  the  eloquent  discoovse  of 
St  Francisco  Xavier. 

Malacca  was  Portngnese  from  1511 
to  1G41.  At  the  latter  date,  Dntch 
merchants  bribed  the  governor  to  do- 


wirh  t 

bassy.     A-;  ■  .■  at  the 

town,  \vii>r.  .  I  ■■■.  I. ■:■■■!. ■-.11  dwell, 
ings  are  lost  iri  the  number  of  Cbineso 
and  Malay  houses,  the  three  French- 
men looked  out  for  an  inn  where  to 
pass  the  night.  Some  Malays  showed 
them  a  handsome  house  of  Faropean 
build,  assuring  them  that  there  they 
would  be  treated  like  rajahs.  Tliey 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  were  inti-o- 
diiced  to  the  host,  a  dingy  iitllc  lado- 
Fortngiiese,  who  condacicd  them  into 
a  very  large  room,  entirely  without 
furoitnre.  It  was  clean  ;  and  when 
ihreo  beds  and  some  chairs  had  been 
pTaced  in  it,  it  would  do,  the  strangers 
said,  very  well.  The  innkeeper  stared. 


liver  it  up  to  troops  of  their  country.     Had  tliey  not  brought  their  fumituro 


The  Portuguese  soldiers,  who 
not  in  the  secret  of  the  vile  transac- 
tion, flew  to  arms  on  the  approacb  of 
the  Dutch,  and  fought  bravely,  but 
were  overcome.  Meanwhile  the  traitor 
received  his  reward.  The  perfldioas 
Dutchmen  stabbed  him  to  death 


with  them?  Ho  regretted  he  could 
not  supply  them ;  but  a  night  was 
soon  passed,  they  conld  bny  three 
mats  to  sleep  upon.  This  they  agreed 
to  do,  and  requested  to  be  supplied 
ivith  mosquito-nets,  very  necessary  in 
that  climate.    For  a  fall  year,  replied 


cheaper  mode  of  settling  his  claim  the  unselfish  descendant  of  Portn- 
tlian  by  payment  of  the  promised  hnn-  gnese,  he  had  intended  baying  one  for 
drcd  thousand  dollars.  When  llio  his  danghter's  bed,  and  another  for 
captive  commander  of  the  Portn;;iieso  that  of  bis  son,  but  the  intention  had 
troops  was  bronght  before  the  Diitcli  not  been  realised  ;  and  as  yet  his  own 
chief,  the  latter  insolently  asked  liira  bed  alone  had  defences  against  the 
when  he  thought  his  countrj'men  bloodsuckers.  The  Frenchmen,  who, 
would  recapture  Malacca.  "  When  in  all  probability,  had  got  inured,  be- 
your  sius  are  greater  than  ours,"  was  fore  attaining  that  latitude,  to  ento- 
the  senlentions  reply  of  the  Portu-  mologicaldisogroeablea,  made  up  their 
gncsc.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  minds  to  be  bitten,  and  desired  that 
sins  of  the  Dutch  have  increased,  but  supper  might  be  prepared.  Conster- 
that  those  of  the  Portuguese  have  not  nation  on  the  part  of  the  host.  Did 
diminished,  since  the  flags  of  both  they  really  want  to  eat  ?  They  con- 
nations  are  now  replaced  by  that  of  fesaed  that  such  was  their  desire,  and 
Great  Britain.  began  to  feel  exasperated,    The  m 

Dr  Yvan,  well  disposed  to  look  tcr  of  the  house  blessed  himself,  in 

kindly  upon  every  variety  of  the  hu-  dire  perplexity.    They  would  require, 

raaa  species,  whatever  its  Unt,  sym-  he  calculated,  a  plate,  a  glass,  a  fork, 
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perhaps  even  a  napkin,  a-piece,  and 
before  he  could  obtain  all  those  things 
(by  borrowing  from  his  ueigbboars), 
midnight  would  be  close  at  hand. 
"  Take  my  advice,"  he  concluded. 
^^  I  am  a  man  of  experience  in  such 
matters.  Go  and  walk  about  in  front 
of  the  governor's  palace.  If  he  meets 
you,  he  may  possibly  invite  you  to 
dinner.  It  is  your  only  chance  of 
getting  anything  to  eat  to-night." 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  laugh 
heartily  at  this  specimen  of  a  Malacca 
hotel,  and  to  seek  shelter  and  food 
elsewhere.  With  slight  variations, 
the  same  reception  awaited  the  hungry 
attadies  at  sundry  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese houses  to  which  the  Malays 
conducted  them.  The  Malays  them- 
selves, strict  Mussulmans,  could  not 
be  induced  to  harbour  Christians. 
They  were  thinking  of  following  the 
innkeeper*s  advice,  and  repairing  to 
the  govemor*s  palace,  wh<*n  a  lad,  in 
bluejacket  and  tarpaulin  hat,  accost- 
ed them  in  bad  English,  introduced 
himself  as  a  native  of  Malacca,  Melo 
by  name,  serving  as  sailor  on  board 
an  English  brig,  and  proposed  to  take 
them  to  his  mother's  house,  where 
they  would  find  beds,  and  might  pos- 
sibly get  a  dinner.  The  habitation  fh 
question  was  of  miserable  aspect.  The 
walls  were  crumbling,  the  roof  was  of 
palm-lcaveti.  But  in  the  principal 
room  was  a  long  table,  with  benches 
on  either  side;  and  this  tavern-like 
arrangement  gave  hopes  of  provender 
to  the  travellers.  Melo  jabbered  a 
few  Malay  words  to  the  eldest  of  two 
ngly  old  women,  demanded  three 
Spanish  dollars  from  the  Frenchmen, 
and  advised  them  to  take  a  stroll 
whilst  ho  purveyed  them  a  dinner  such 
as  the  sultan  of  Borneo  rarely  ate. 

"  Quitting  the  town,  we  presently 
reached  a  delightful  orchard,  in  which 
stood  numerous  houses,  hidden  amidst 
hundreds  of  sorts  of  trees,  all  yielding 
fruit  of  delicious  Havour.  Beneath 
those  domes  of  verdure  no  trace  of 
man's  hand  was  perceptible;  we  seem- 
ed to  have  fallen  amongst  a  frugivor- 
ons  people,  upon  whom  the  gates  of 
terrestrial  paradUe  had  not  yet  been 
closed  We  approache<l  one  of  the 
charming  Malay  dwellings;  beneath 
it  were  collected  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  those  handsome  Indian  canes 
in  which  there  is  considerable  trade  in 


that  coantry.  The  honse  was  entertd 
by  an  external  staircase,  and  waa  snr* 
rounded  by  a  balcony  and  its  renuid^ 
A  woman  and  two  men  were  upon  the 
balcony,  the  former  mannfacinring  a 
coarse  mat  out  of  green  palffl-leaves, 
the  latter  detaching,  with  a  small  iron 
instrument,  the  kernel  from  the  cooofr- 
nut  Some  fowls  were  pecking  about-* 
pretty  Malay  hens,  smaller  than  onrs ; 
their  plumage  is  brilliant,  and  th«r 
eggs  are  of  a  nankeen  yellow.  On 
some  manure  which  lay  in  the  snn  wb 
found  a  number  of  cocoa-trees  Jost 
springing  up.  The  cotyledonons  leaf 
was  completely  developed,  and  tha 
little  stem  already  escaping  from  Ita 
embrace.  It  was  a  fine  opportnnUy 
to  study  the  phenomena  oi  germinA* 
tion;  but,  when  travelling,  one  ob* 
serves,  one  does  not  study.  We  connt- 
ed  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  treea  in 
a  small  space  around  this  little  dwell- 
ing, and  all  in  full  bearing  The  frnift 
they  produce  upon  this  old  soil  la 
sweet  and  of  fine  flavonr,  and  in  bo 
way  resembles  the  harsh  fruitof  Yonng 
America." 

This  sunny  sketch  gives  a  pleasant 
idea  of  Malay  life.  But,  whilst  ram- 
bling in  the  suburban  orchard,  Dr 
Yvan  and  his  friends  came  to  a  mise- 
rable stone  house,  in  lamentable  ooq* 
trast  with  the  pleasant  aspect  of  Urn 
i^Ialay  dwellings.  There  came  forth 
from  it  an  old  Portuguese  woma^ 
clothed  in  rags ;  she  held  in  her  hand 
a  copper  coin,  smaller  than  a  farthings 
and  grumbled  as  she  walked.  Tns 
travellers  followed  this  poor  creatnrei 
^vho  betook  herself  to  a  wreccbed 
shop,  kept  by  a  Chinese,  and  eoa* 
structed  out  of  a  few  planks,  bj  tba 
side  of  a  road.  There  was  for  sale  a 
scanty  store  of  rice  and  pimento,  and 
other  articles  of  food ;  and  there,  npoa 
a  rickety  table  in  front  of  the  booth, 
was  displayed  a  splendid  fish,  snch  aa 
Grove  or  Chevet  might  have  been 
proud  to  exhibit.  With  the  graeefbl 
smile  peculiar  to  the  traders  of  hia 
conntry,  the  Chinese  received  the  bel* 
dame's  bit  of  copper,  and  gave  in  ex« 
change  a  bandV breadth  of  hia  enor- 
mous fish.  Thus,  in  the  conne  of  a 
short  walk,  Dr  Yvan  had  seen  typified 
the  three  races  who  make  np  nearly 
the  whole  population  of  ^lalaoca ;  bad 
witnessed  Malay  vegetation,  Chineaa 
industry  and  commercial  peneftr* 
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ance,  Portagaese  penni?  uid  wrekb-  bad  been  utterly  discredited  hy  the 

edness.  hangry    tara.      Fortnuately,    Molo'a 

"  That  old  woman,"  he  says,  ' '  is  adopted  mother  had  hidden  a  chicken 

certainly  descended  from  the  anci-^nt  cnrry,  a  piece  erf  meat,  and  a  fine  fiah 

conqnerore  of  Malaya ;  ber  name  por-  coolsed  with  tomatas— oo  despicable 

liapsig  Albuquerque,  Sonza,  or  Vaaco;  fare,  upon  which,  in  the  shade  of  a 

in  her  youth  she  pertained  to  the  hif,'li  great  orange  tree  in  the  garden,  Dr 

aristocracy  of  the  land — now  ahe  lives  Yvau  and  his  companions  joyously 

neglected,  in  miaerj  and  degradation,  lianitieied,  rcsolrins,  when  nest  they 

The  cunning  Chinese  is  a  poor  devil  f'^i'i'l  i  iV-rv.T  ■■!  Malacca,  not  to  lose 

from  Fo-kien;  he  came  to  Malacca  sight  of  it  antil  eaten, 

without  a  halfpenny  ia  his  pocket,  .:    ;i  ramble  tbrongh 

and  with  the  enterprising  spirit  of  his  i                       ■      n^jt  of  the  Malay 

race  for  sole  resource.   By  dint  of  toil,  -I'l,.;  i  i  ■■  !  .1  ■■  hiiiwn  met  Melo,who 

frugality,  and  persei'craiiee,  he  sue-  coolly  InipiiLvd    if   hia    mother  had 

ceeded  In  estabUabiug  bis  miserable  treated  Ltiom  well,  and,  on  receiving 

shop.    That  done,  his  fortanc  is  cer-  an  affirmative  reply,  proposed  to  in- 

tajn ;  he  will  pursue  the  Malays  with  troduws  them  into  a  Malay  family, 

his  mercantile  obsequiousness,  until  Ascending  a  wooden  staircase,  they 

he  has  transferred  a  comfortable  com-  reached  a  balcony,  where  auold  man, 

petency  from  their  pockets  to  his.  his  wife,  and   tiro  daughters   were 

Then  he  will  pass  the  remainder  of  tying  upon  mats.     Although  rather 

his  days  quietly  at  l.laI:icL'a.  and  will  si:rprisod  at  the  visit,  the  good  people 

bo  buried  in  his  faviuirite  cemetery,  hastened  to  light  a  lamp,  trimmed 

Here,  as  in  many  otlior  cuuctrles,  the  with  cocoa-nnt  oil,  and  whilst  the 

conquering  race,  the  liiyli  aristocracy,  father  conversed  with  his  guests,  the 

dbappoars,  and  is  riiplaced  by  the  daughters    prepared    betel-nut,    and 

laborious  races."  offered  it  them  to  chew.    It  was  mid- 

The  compassionate  Frenchman  had  night  before  Dr  Yvan  and  his  friends 

just  bestowed  some  silver  upon  the  returned    to  their  lodging,    through 

needy  scion  of  Lnsitanian  nobility,  the  Chinese  quarter,  which  was  etUl 

when  they  saw  Melo'a  mother  run-  ,  lighted  op  with  immense  silk  lanterns, 

nirig  to  meet  them,  vociferating  and  having  flowers,  birds,  aud  fantastical 

dismayed.    Daring  their  absence,  she  dragons  painted  upon    their  panes, 

said,  a  band  of  pirates  had  seised  On  reachbig  the  house  whore  they 

their  dinner,  and  were  then  devouring  had  dined,  Melo  authoritatively  in- 

il.  This  was  too  much  for  the  endur-  quired  if  the  beds  were  ready.    In  a 

ance  even  of  these  loDg-sufferingwHQ-  horrible  garret,  strewn  with  vegetable 

derers.  refuse  and  old  foraituro,  four  mats 

"  '  Your  son,'  thi;y  said,  '  should  were  spread  —  the  fonrth  being  fot 

have  died  in  defence  of  our  dinner.'  Melo,  who  would  not  quit  hia  new- 

"  '  My  son  I '  repented  the  canary-  fonnd  friends.     The  place  swarmed 

coloured  hostess,  in  tones  of  huge  in-  withmts;  the  moon  shone  in,  render- 

drgnation— "  my  son  !    Do  you  mean  ing  it  as  light  as  day  ;  nocturnal  iu- 

thc  scamp  who  bronght  you  to  me?  sects  dew  about;  sleep  was  impossible. 

Did  the  son  of  a  female  dog  tell  you  The  indefatigable  Doctor  rose,  snm- 

he  was  m^  son?    Why,  he  made  me  nioned  Melo,  and  went  forth  to  por- 

gi^-e  hira  half  a  dollar  for  your  ens-  ambulat*  the  town.    In  several  Chi- 

tom  ? '  "  nese  houses  the  outer  door  was  open, 

This  was  a  climax  to  thQ  day's  mis-  and  the  vestibule  illuminated.    The 

haps  and  deceptions,  and  the  French-  occnpanls,  Alelo  said,  were  probabljr 

men    could   not    help    roaring  with  celebrating  one  of  the  numerous  litea 

laughter  as  they  scampered  back  to  of  their  religion. 

their  inn,  to  rescue,  if  possible,  some  "  I  paused  upon  the  threshold  of 

fragments  of  the  feast.     Alas  I  bnt  onoof  these  dwellings.   AyoongChi- 

little  had  escaped  the  sharp-set  war-  nese,  about  twenty    years    of   age, 

rant-offlcers  of  the   I'ictorieasf  sloop  dressed  in  a  long  gown  of  dark-bine 

of  war.   The  Malaya  are  reputed  pro-  silk,  adorned  with  glass  buttons,  in* 

digioos  liars,  and  their  a.«Bertion  that  rited  rae  to  enter.     Before  a  great 

the  dinner  was  for  French  gentlemen  image,  representing  tbe  patron  geuiua 
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of  the  family,  he  burned  Bcented 
matches,  contained  in  a  square  bronze 
vessel,  covered  with  arabesques,  and 
supported  on  four  feet.  Two  coffins, 
of  massive  wood,  decorated.with  gild- 
ing and  arabesques,  stood  on  either 
side  of  the  ancestral  altar.  Melo 
asked  the  young  man  whose  remains 
were  contained  in  the  coffins. 

•* '  This  one,'  replied  the  Chinese, 
pointing  with  his  finger,  *  contains  my 
father,  and  that  one  my  mother.  For 
more  than  two  years  I  have  pre- 
served these  precious  remains  in  my 
house,  but  the  good  things  they  have 
brought  me  are  so  numerous  that  I 
have  no  longer  room  for  them.  To- 
morrow I  propose  placing  them  in  the 
tomb  I  have  erected  for  them  upon 
the  mountain.' 

"  Melo  interpreted  this  reply,  com- 
menting upon  it  like  a  pirate  and  mis- 
creant as  he  was. 

**  *  The  Chinese,'  he  said,  '  are  so 
avaricious,  that  they  always  fear  dy- 
ing of  hunger.  And  so  they  bucanier 
(dry)  their  father  and  moth(M-,  to  make 
use  of  tlicm  in  case  of  scarcity.  If 
this  were  not  their  motive,  I  should 
like  to  know  why  they  keep  them  in 
the  house;  as  soon  as  they  get  rich 
they  get  rid  of  them.  This  man,  for 
instance,  had  not  a  farthing  five  years 
ago,  and  now  he  is  as  wealthy  as 
Palmer  of  Calcutta.' " 

Dr  Yvan  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
exchange  Melo  for  a  more  congenial 
guide,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary, 
who  took  him  to  dealers  in  birds,  ani- 
mals, and  natural  curiosities.  Their 
first  visit  was  to  a  Malay  of  Dutch 
descent,  a  man  of  fifty,  rather  tall, 
and  of  a  delicate  canarv  tint.  There 
the  doctor  was  dazzled  by  a  superb 
collection  of  the  gaudy-feathered  fa- 
mily of  Malaya.  But  the  bird  in  all 
the  aviary  that  most  fixed  his  atten- 
tion was  the  fancier*s  daughter,  a 
young  girl  of  fourteen,  with  a  beauti- 
fully fair  complexion,  who  sat  in  a 
corner,  her  eyes  timidly  cast  down, 
her  abundant  light  hair  falling  in 
masses  over  her  brow  and  shoulders. 
Th*?  missionary  looked  curiously  at 
her. 

*»  How  many  children  have  yon?" 
he  then  said,  turning  to  the'lndo- 
Dutchman. 

"  1  have  three,"  was  the  reply. 

**  But  it  seems  to  me,"  said  my  com- 


panion, *'  that  when  yonr  wife  oome* 
to  church,  ahe  is  accompanied  bat  Iqr 
one  young  man." 

"True,  senhor  padre^  by  yicante 
de  Paulo,  the  only  one  of  my  childroift 
who  is  a  Catholic." 

*^ And  the  others,  what  are  they?** 
inquired  the  priest,  rather  snrpriMd. 
The  man  of  birds  reflected  a  little  be- 
fore replying  to  this  qnestion. . 

*^  There  is  good  in  all  religions, 
padre^'^  he  at  last  said.  *^  Vicente, 
who  is  the  eldest  of  our  children,  I 
brought  up  as  a  Catholic,  like  hi* 
mother  ana  myself  (for  I  am  a  Catho* 
lie  by  my  mother,  although  a  Dntch- 
man),  because  it  is  right  that  the 
eldest  of  a  family  should  be  of  the 
same  religion  as  his  parents.  Of  mj 
second  son,  John,  I  made  a  Protes- 
tant, out  of  respect  to  the  English, 
who  govern  us.  I  thought,  too,  that 
in  consideration  of  his  religion,  the 
Protestant  ministers,  who  are  Tery 
powerful,  might  be  useful  to  him.  Aa 
to  my  daughter,  I  was  much  embar- 
rassed to  decide  what  religion  I  shonld 
give  her,  when  one  day,  as  I  was 
walking  with  the  iman,  he  proved  to 
me  that  Mahometanlsm  is  the  best 
religion  for  a  woman,  and  accordingly 
I  made  a  Mussulman  of  her." 

This  singular  confession,  at  which 
Dr  Yvan  bad  all  the  difficulty  in  the 
world  to  restrain  his  laughter,  excited 
the  pious  indignation  of  the  mission- 
ary, who  quitted  not  the  easy-going 
Dutchman  until  he  had  made  him  pro- 
mise to  take  John  and  Fatima  to  Idm 
for  baptism  and  religions  instrnction. 
This  point  gained,  he  took  the  doctor 
to  the  house  of  a  Portngnese  half* 
breed,  at  the  bottom  of  a  garden 
planted  thick  with  shrubs,  aronnd 
which  twined  the  betel-pepper.  It 
was  a  mere  hut,  built  upon  the  nonnd 
(instead  of  being  raised,  like  the  MaUr 
houses),  and  consisted  of  three  small 
rooms,  on  entering  the  first  of  whkht 
the  vbitors  found  a  beantifnl  little 
monkey,  of  a  tail- less  species,  whldi 
bears,  after  the  ourang-ontaog,  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  man.  Ita 
hair  was  perfectly  white;  its  littto 
black  face,  surrounded  with  aill^ 
wool,  gave  it  the  look  of  a  yonng  ne- 
gro with  a  fair  wig.  At  sight  ol  the 
strangers  it  fled,  shrieking ;  and,  at  Its 
cries,  a  young  girl  appeared,  roand 
whose  neck  the  creature  forthwitla 
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dang.  Dr  Yvan,  who  has  a  grett  picking  off  the  jellow-tafteJ  macawa, 
teiiJemega  for  monkeys  (although  this  who  gOKO  wondering  at  their  strickeu 
did  not  prcvoDt  bia  shooting  a  pretty  comrades,  but,  bearing  no  uoi«e,  fly 
good  nnmber  when  occasion  offered),  not  from  their  fate.  And  by  iiud  by 
\.as  so  struck  with  the  little  beasf'a  we  are  horrified  by  bis  confessiou  of 
beauty,  and  with  its  affection  for  ils  monkey  murder.  Seated  in  a  forest 
mistress,  that  he  mustered  his  Malay,  near  Singapore,  at  the  foot  of  an  aged 
and  inquired  its  price.  Whereapon  tree,  be  was  listening  to  the  songs  of 
the  monkey,  apparently  nndcrBtand-  the  birds  and  to  the  echoes  of  the  wil- 
ing, set  up  sucb  a  diabolical  chatter-  derness,  when  an  unlucky  ape  showed 
ing,  and  showed  such  intense  despaif,  itself  amongst  the  opposite  brandies, 
that  its  mistress's  heart  was  touched,  The  report  of  the  Doctor's  gun  was 
and  sbc  demauiled  thirty  dollars,  llial  followed  by  a  cry  of  pain,  and  he  saw, 
being  a  trifle  more  than  the  market  through  the  smoke,  the  animal  falling 
Taluo  of  house,  garden,  and  inhabi-  from  branch  lo  branch,  clutching  right 
tants.  TbeDottorregretfnllyreaigned  and  left  wiib  his  hands.  The  poor 
bis  pretensions,  and  was  afterwards  creatare  had  not  strength  to  retain  its 
soiTy  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  bold,  aud  it  slid  down  the  tree-trunk 
be  imposed  upon.  On  qnitting  tlie  to  the  ground.  The  Doctor  ran  to  the 
premises,  a  Malay  boy  offered  him  a  spot,  but,  to  his  surprise,  the  monkey 
brace  of  monkeys— one  laii-less,  the  wasgone.  Guided byatraceofblood, 
other  dog-faced,  which  he  purchased  he  fouad  it  crouching'  under  a  neigh- 
at  a  more  reasonable  rate,  and  took  boariug  busb,  one  band  upon  a  griev- 
on  board  the  frigate,  where  one  of  ons  woimd  in  the  side,  and  wiping, 
them,  Maois,  the  tail-laas,  who  habi-  with  the  other,  the  tears  that  flowed 
tually  walked  upright,  and  was  of  from  its  eyes,  "I  shuddered  from 
bland  disposition  and  gentlemanly  head  to  foot,"  says  the  Doctor,  "fori 
manners,  becatno  the  pet  of  the  am-  felt  that  I  bad  committed  a  murder. 
bassador's  infant  daughters.  One  of  my  guides  approached  the 

"Both  monkeys  wept  upon  quilting  victim,  and  esamiued  the  wound.  The 

tbe  shore.     I  consoled  Maniswith  monkey  neither   resisted   nor  com- 

kiud  words,  as  best  I  coiUd :  as  to  plained.    The  wound  was  inevitably 

Simon,  the  dog-faced,  whom  I  left  to  mortal,  and  I  held  out  my  gnn  to  the 

his  grief,  he  was  disconsolate.     When  I^lalay,  telling  him  to  finish  the  poor 

we  were  well  out  at  saa,  Mr  Fernand  animal;  but  tbe  honest  fellow  rcjeeted 

dc  Lahante  untied  bim.     Aa  soon  as  the  weapon  with  horror.    Just  then 

the  poor  beast  was  at  liberty,  he  throw  the  monkey  fell  upon  its  side,  stretched 

himsclfoverboard  toswim  back  tobis  ont  bis  limbs,  turned  its  eyes  upon 

oldraaater.whohadaddressedtohim,  me,  and  expired,     t  walked  aadly 

from  tbe  shore,  the  tcnderest  farewell,  into    Singapore,    ashamed    and    re- 

Mau,  in  that  part  of  tbe  world,  has  pentant,  and  vowing   thenceforward 

not  broken  the  compact  which  origi-  to  respect  the  life  of  every  creature." 

nally  bound  him  to  animals;  he  spoaliB  Dr  Yvan  devotes  a  whole  chapter, 

to  them  a  language  which  tbey  un-  and  a  very  amusing  one,  to  a  memoir 

dcrsland;  he  loves  them  aa  friends,  ofanorphanom'oug-outangheadopted 

and  has  not  constituted  himself  thch*  at  Singapore,  and  wbldi  accompanied 

persecutor.    Tbey,  ou  their  part,  are  him  all  ihi'ough  the  Malay  arcbipe- 

grateful  that  he  respects  their  inde-  lago,  to  China  and  lo  India.    Tbe 

peadcnce,  and    ilioy  submit  lo  his  animal  bad  been  brought  from  Borneo, 

sovereignty,   convinced  that  he  will  where  his  father  and  mother  had  been 

not  abuse  it.     In  that  beautiful  re-  slain  dnriug  a  foray  in  a  plantation. 

gioD,  man  and  iinitc  seem  to  have  n  Tbe  Doctor  called  himTuan,  aMalay 

vague  remembrance  of  Eden,  of  that  word  signifying  My  Lord.     Ho  was 

happy  garden,  wlierc  man  communed,  a  monkey  of  extraordinary  Intelli- 

through  love,  with  the  whole  of  na-  gence,   who  sat  at  table,  took  his 

lure."  meals  with  a  spoon  and  his  wine  like 

We  turn  tbe  page,  after  reading  tbia  a  gentleman,  went  regularly,  when  on 

pastoral  dcseri [I lion,  and  find  the  in-  boai'd  ship,  to  draw  liia  rations  witb 

consistent  Doctor,  armed  with  a  blow-  the  stulors,  aud  did  everything,  escept 

pipeandeharpbamboodarta,wantonly  speaking,  with  aa  mack  inteUigence 
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as  any  yonng  haman  savage  of  his 
years.  He  was  three  years  old  when 
the  Doctor  got  him,  and  as  tall  as  a 
Malay  child  of  the  same  age.  At 
Bombay  an  Indian  woman  of  low 
caste  took  a  great  affection  for  him, 
carried  him  with  her  wherever  she 
went,  and  would  not  be  persuaded 
but  that  he  was  a  son  of  Dr  Yvan*8, 
and  would  soon  begin  to  talk.  Poor 
Tuan's  health  was  delicate  and  his 
death  premature.  The  Doctor  gives 
a  tear  to  his  memory. 

Malacca  has  abont  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants  —  a  mixture  of  Portu- 
guese, Datch,  English,  Malays,  and 
Chinese.  Of  the  three  European  races, 
the  Portuguese  are  the  most  nume- 
rous. Ttiey  are  chiefly  descendants  of 
the  old  conquerors.  Their  forefathers 
were  the  followers  and  brothers-in- 
arms of  Vasco  de  Gam  a  and  Albu- 
querque. They  are  now  an  ugly 
and  degraded  race,  inferior  to  the 
pure  Malays,  with  whom  thev  have 
long  since  allied  themselves.  In  com- 
pany with  a  missionary,  Dr  Yvan 
went  to  \vi\i  a  hamlet  far  in  the  jun- 
gle, in  the  direction  of  Mount  Ophir, 
inhabited  by  these  half*  breeds.  After 
five  hours'  ride  through  rice- fields, 
jungle,  and  vast  tracts  covered  with 
palms,  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
little  rising  ground  upon  which  the 
village  stood.  No  trace  of  cultiva- 
tion, no  cheerful  sounds — not  even  a 
wreath  of  smoke — announced  its  prox- 
imity. The  paths  leading  to  it  re- 
sembled the  tracks  of  wild  beasts 
rather  than  roads  used  by  men.  The 
so-called  village  was  a  collection  of 
ruinous  huts,  around  which  the  women 
were  squatte<l,  chewing  betel  and 
nursing  sickly  infants.  Most  of  the 
men  were  absent :  those  who  re- 
mained were  stretched  at  length  upon 
the  ground,  smoking  large  maize-leaf 
cigaritos.  They  were  all  of  small 
stature  and  puny  frame,  and  naked,  or 
nearly  so.  Their  language  was  a 
mixture  of  Portuguese  and  Malay. 
The  missionary  dismounted  and  ques- 
tioned them.  They  displayed  an 
utter  lack  of  intelligence,  knew'nothing 
of  their  ori^n,  and  ha<l  no  names,  ex- 
cept those  derived  (as  amongst  the 
North  American  Indians)  from  par- 
ticular i|ualities  or  defects.  Thus, 
one  was  calletl  the  One-eyotI,  another 
the  Strong,  and  so  on.    They  knew 


not  what  marriage  or  baptiam  meant, 
and  they  had  no  accoont  of  time. 
These  were  the  descendaota  of  the 
victorious  Portuguese.  In  the  oonrae 
of  a  very  short  time^-perfaapa  of  little 
more  than  a  century — they  had  loat  or 
forgotten  everything — religion,  mo* 
rality,  language ;  even  tradition,  oftea 
the  consolation  of  degenerate  noes. 
It  was  frightfhl  to  behold  the  cliildreB 
of  civilis^  and  Christian  men  tliiis 
reduced  lower  than  the  nntansbt 
savage.  The  Portuguese  of  the  otty, 
if  not  equally  degraded,  were  in  mlaer* 
able  plight  enough.  As  the  Doctor 
and  the  missionary  rode  hito  Malaoaii 
the  latter  was  accosted  by  a  yoimc 
man,  whose  garb  and  features  beCrajea 
his  origin,  and  who  drew  him  aaide 
and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voiee. 
The  priest,  without  renlying,  AirtiTely 
slipped  his  hand  into  liis  iwcket,  aiid 
held  it  out  to  his  ioterlocntor,  m 
in  sign  of  friendship.  Rapidly  and 
adroitly  as  this  was  done,  DrTvaa 
comprehended  that  the  stout  healthy 
young  man  had  received  an  alma,  ead 
ho  asked  his  companion  if  he  could 
not  work  instead  of  thns  homDiuing 
himself.  **  He  could,  oertaioly,**  was 
the  reply ;  *^  but  his  dignitr  would 
not  allow  him.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  place.  His  parents  were  Ibr- 
merly  merchants,  but  have  not  a  dollar 
of  their  fortune  left.  And  so  little  is 
required  to  live  in  this  conntiy,  that 
it  is  <]nito  as  easy  to  beg  as  to  wotk« 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  famlUes, 
all  the  Portuguese  live  ih>m  band  le 
mouth,  without  certain  resonroe  fbr 
the  morrow.**  The  Dutch,  leaa  aa- 
mcrous  than  the  Portugoeeo,  have 
not  allowed  themselves  to  sink  so  low. 
Most  of  them  are  traders,  and  par- 
chase  the  produce  of  the  conntiy  mm. 
Malay  agriculturists.  At  the  bonse 
of  one  of  them  Dr  Yvan  saw  adlaaiond 
from  Mount  Ophir,  as  large  as  a  Ttry 
large  filbert.  This  stone  appeared 
to  have  been  rolled  In  the  bed  of  a 
torrent;  the  surface  was  worn,  like 
ground  glass,  and  it  was  dUkolt  to 
recognise  a  precious  gem  in  this  peb-> 
ble  of  a  milky  white.  The  owner  bad 
purchased  it,  for  a  very  small  smn,  of 
a  Malay  from  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  he  had  great  expeeta* 
tions  of  profit  from  its  sale.  I  conibse 
that  the  more  I  examined  this  loogli 
diamond,  the  less  I  was  InoUaed  to 
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credit  the  fiibalous  value  set  opoo  it ; 
and  when  the  worthy  Dutchman  oal- 
calftted,  iu  my  |iri?si.'iicc,  the  gain  he 
was  to  derive  from  bis  treasure,  he 
reminded  me  of  an  alchemist  and  his 
crucible. 

"  There  are  nnl  above  three  or  fonr 
hundred  Dntcli  cri'oles  at  Malacca ; 
their  provideatial  mi^iua  in  that 
peninsnla  aeetng  to  be  to  nuaintain 
the  honour  of  Enropean  beanty  by 
begetting  children  totally  dissimilar 
to  the  little,  moiikoy-like  Portogueae. 
I  saw  yonog  girla  of  Dutch  origin 
with  fair  hair  nnd  blue  eyes,  and  vriih 
complexions  or  beautiful  fresbuess  and 
delicacy,  whiJBt  their  lawny  mothers 
(Portugneae  hialays),  seen  beside 
them,  resembln'd  thoae  mulatto  wo- 
men whom  onr  Ituuibon  colonists  em- 
ploy as  nurses  fr.ir  ihfir  children." 

The  task  of  lireaking  in  the  slob- 
bom  Malays,  and  accustoming  them 
to  the  Enropean  yoke,  devolved  upon 
the  Portnguese  and  Dotch,  and  the 
English  reap  t^e  benefit  of  the  harsh 
means  they  employed.  Religious 
fanaticism  was  the  motive  of  Portu- 
guese persecution.  Bnt  the  sermons 
of  St  Francis  Xavier,  and  the  authen- 
tic miracles  he  accomplished  before 
the  heathens'  eyes,  proved  as  ineffi- 
cient for  their  conversion  as  the  tor- 
tures inflicted  by  the  saint's  lay  pre- 
decessors. The  Dnteh,  who  came 
afterwards,  were  little  solicitous  abont 
the  salvation  of  tboir  vassals,  and  snf- 
fered  thom  to  practise  what  religion 
they  would,  so  long  as  they  brought 
in  plenty  of  pepjier  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Failiug  this,  the  Dutchmen  often 
proved  rough  t-iskmasters ;  bnt,  upon 
the  whole,  their  rule  was  lighter  to 
bear  than  that  of  the  bigoted  Portu- 
gneae. "Remembering  the  past," 
says  Dr  Yvati,  "the  Malays  mnat 
bless  the  English  government.  There 
is  no  pressure  of  authority  upon  tbem ; 
Ihey  are  completely  free  in  their  ac- 
tions; they  believe  what  they  pleasoi 
and  I  know  a  good  many  Enropean 
states,  in  the  year  of  grace  1862,  that 
would  gladly  content  themselves  with 
as  liberal  an  administration  as  that 
which  mies  this  colony.  The  religions 
propagandbm  of  the  English  is  limited 
to  the  dislrlbiirion  of  a  few  Bibles 
printed  in  the  Mulay  tongne.  Tlie 
holy  books  arc  rt'sdily  accepted,  bnt 
I  am  qnite  snrc  ilicy  are  very  seldom 
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read,"  The  Malacca  Malays  are  for 
the  most  part  agricnlturists  or  artisans 
— tailors,  workers  in  metal,  and  some 
few  carpenters.  These  are  Ibe  only 
occnpaiions  that  are  not  raonopoliaea 
by  the  Cbioeae.  There  are  no  rich 
Malays  in  that  country;  they  almost 
all  work  to  live,  bnt  their  work  is  light 
enough.  Hie  Chinese  compose  the 
wealthy  portion  of  the  population  of 
Malacca ;  many  of  them  have  consi- 
derable aams  embarked  in  trade.  Some 
of  their  families  have  been  settled 
there  for  more  than  two 
The  liberty  they  enjoy  under  Bi 
institutions  ia  donbtless  one  reasi 
their  partiality  for  Malacca, 
there  is  another,  aud  a  ratber  singu- 
lar one. 

"  So  great  is  their  predilection  for 
Slalacca  that,  when  a  Chinese  has 
made  bis  fortune  in  the  Straits,  and 
does  not  choose  to  retni-n  to  his  own 
coontry,  it  is  invariably  In  that  city 
that  he  finally  settles.  I  one  day 
asked  a  Chinese  merchant  the  reason 
of  Ibis  preference  :  'Ah!'  Lc  replied, 
with  a  smile,  '  there  is  snoh  a  beauti- 
ful cemetery  at  Malacca  1 ' 

"  The  Chinese  cemetery  at  Malacca 
ie  in  reality  very  beautiful  and  very 
curious.  Upon  a  vast  bin,  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  aw cet-sra oiling 
shrubs,  the  tombs  are  erected.  These 
niouumcuts  have  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe :  the  inner  enclosnre  is  covered 
with  a  granite  flag,  upon  wbicb  cha- 
racters are  engraved.  Thither  pious 
sons  annually  repair  to  perform  the 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  tlioir  reli- 
gion. The  tombs  are  far  apart,  and 
are  shaded  by  violet  ijiamea,  and  by 
the  rose-colonred  cytisus,  which  en- 
twines around  them  its  fiesibleboogba. 
The  foot  of  the  hill  is  reached  by  n 
road  along  tho  sea-shoro,  shaded  by 
cocoa  trees,  whose  sonorous  Icavos 
repeat  the  harmonious  noise  of  tho 
waves.  After  seeing  the  cemetery  at 
Malacca,  one  understands  how  It  is 
that  Chinese,  who,  during  their  lives, 
lore  to  be  well  clothed,  well  housed, 
well  fed,  have  chosen  that  smiling 
spot  to  repose  in  after  death. 

"  The  firat  Chinese  who  established 
themselves  at  Malacca  married  Malay 
women.  At  the  present  day  these 
families  Invariably  Intermarry.  By 
siriclly  adhering  to  this  custom,  these 
strange  mortals  have  succeeded  ia 
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producing  women  perfectly  similar  to 
those  of  Fo-Kien  audKuan-Tong,  with 
the  sole  difference  that  they  do  not 
oblige  them  to  compress  tlieir  feet. 
In  short,  they  have  founded  a  minia- 
ture China  at  Malacca,  just  as  they 
grow  a  forest  in  their  sitting-room 
with  dwarf  trees;  and  the  Chinese 
colony  is  not  the  least  curious  thing 
to  obser\'e  in  that  country." 

Some  travellers  have  a  peculiar  ta- 
lent for  picking  up  oddities  upon  their 
road.  They  can  go  nowhere  without 
stumbling  upon  originals,  just  as  some 
persons  cannot  stir  fifty  miles  from 
their  fireside  without  encountering  ad- 
ventures. Dr  Yvan  has  a  quick  eye 
for  the  novel  and  characteristic,  and 
constantly  makes  strange  acquaint- 
ances and  gets  into  unusual  situations. 
One  night  at  Singapore,  after  a  ramble 
amongst  those  opium-honses  where 
the  ^lalays  go  to  squander  their  earn- 
ings and  smoke  themselves  into  para- 
dise, he  entered  the  London  Ilotel 
and  found  most  of  his  fellow-voyagers 
pulling  cheroots,  drinking  beer  of  malt 
or  ginger,  and  particularly  cursing  the 
country  and  the  mendacious  travellers 
who  had  spoken  well  of  it.  **  Twenty 
pounds,"  exclaimed  an  exasperated 
rari^iau,  *^  would  I  at  this  moment 
willingly  give  for  a  stall  at  the  opera  1 " 
Dr  Yvan,  less  extravagant  in  his  de- 
sires, declared  he  should  be  perfectly 
contented  to  pass  his  evening  as  Eng- 
lish bachelors,  settled  in  the  colony, 
were  wont  to  pass  theirs — in  what- 
ever way  that  might  be.  Upon  hear- 
ing this  declaration,  an  Englishman, 
who  was  silently  smoking  in  a  corner, 
accosted  him  and  offered  to  gratify 
his  wish.  An  open  cari'iage  swiftly 
conveyed  them  to  Campou  Glan,  the 
Capua  of  Malacca,  where  the  Briton 
had  his  yW//t'  maisu/i.  A  long  story 
follows— the  story  of  a  Malay  dam- 
sel, who,  disguised  in  male  attire,  had 
accompanied  an  officer  to  Europe,  had 
learned  French  at  Paris  and  Brussels, 
and  had  gone  through  sundry  roman- 
tic adventures,  until,  disgusted  with 
the  chilly  climate  of  France,  she  had 
gladly  returned  to  the  ardent  snn  and 
perfumed  valleys  of  Malacca.  The 
Campou  (ilan  episode  is  like  a  scene 
from  the  Dtaimerun^  but  told  with  all 
propriety  and  reser>'C.  By  amnsiog 
oi)isodes  of  this  kind,  Dr  Yvan  not 
only  fetters  the  reader's  attention,  but 


conveys,  better  than  by  mere  descrip- 
tion, a  vivid  notion  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  races  he  meets  and 
associates  with.  Then  he  passes  on 
to  Penang,  the  Prince  of  Walea' 
Island,  where  he  finds  every  advan- 
tage and  attraction  combined.  "  It  is 
here,"  he  says,  "that  God  realised 
the  dream  of  perpetual  spring,  isolate 
ing  it  at  the  same  time  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean,  that  it  might  not  be  in- 
vaded by  a  greedy  and  vulgar  crowd. 
The  poetical  Indian  races — Parsees, 
Javanese,  Hindoos,  industrious  Chi* 
nese,  and  a  few  select  Europeans — 

{)riests  of  foreign  missions,  and  Eng-> 
ish,  those  kings  of  the  known  woiid 
— possess  this  domain.  For  them 
the  privileged  soil  ripens  the  fmits  of 
every  tropical  zone,  from  the  banana 
of  the  old  Indian  world,  to  the  Utchi  of 
Fo-Kien.  For  them  it  decks  its  bo- 
som with  flowers  of  every  country; 
the  sweet-scented  camelia,  the  frangi- 
pane,  the  lotus,  and  the  rose.*'  And 
of  climate  there  is  every  varietTy  ac- 
cording as  you  ascend  the  volcanic 
mountain  that  crowns  the  little  island, 
whither  invalids  from  India  resort  to 
recover  their  health,  as  European  sick 
betake  themselves  to  Madeira  or 
Ilyeres.  The  town  of  Penang,  advan- 
tageously situated  on  the  sea-shore, 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Europeans  and 
Chinese ;  the  Indians  and  Malays  pre- 
ferring to  dwell  in  the  country  under 
the  shade  of  flowers  and  (hut- trees, 
Dr  Yvan  took  up  his  quarters  with  a 
French  friend,  the  chief  of  the  foreign 
missionaries  in  Malaya.  A  most  hos- 
pitable mansion  was  that  of  the  Rct. 
M.  Bigandet,  and  much  frcqaented  faj 
French  residents  and  visitors  to  Pe- 
nang, especially  at  meal  times.  All 
that  the  worthy  missionaries  asked  in 
return  for  a  kindly  welcome  and  flood 
fare  was  that,  once  in  the  weelc,  their 
countrymen  should  follow  the  example 
of  English,  Indians,  and  Chinese,  and 
attend  the  service  of  their  church. 
Even  this  modest  desire  was  not  al- 
ways complied  with  by  the  irreverent 
Frenchmen,  some  of  whom  were  of  a 
class  that  seldom  darkens  the  doors  of 
a  place  of  worship.  Of  such  wai  a 
savage  little  Corsair,  whose  acquaint- 
ance Dr  Yvan  made,  a  mate  or  boat- 
swain, who  bad  deserted  from  his  ship 
to  seek  his  fortune  amongst  the  i^amb 
of  the  east.    Ills  name  wai  Alartia ; 
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be  had  beatowed  npon  hlsasetf  tlie  rank 
«f  captaiD ;  ho  wu  ■  ebort  square- 
built,  powerfal  fellow,  icd-faced  and 
red-bearded,  with  qnick  cat-like  grcj 
ejes.  He  waa  noted  Tor  bis  intre- 
pidity, waa  neither  Bobet  nor  prudcot, 
and  commanded  a  small  i'gsscI,  man- 
ned by  ten  Malays  and  Lascars,  with 
which  he  traded  between  the  islands 
and  the  mainland-    He  bad  a  porti- 


"  '  Load  the  guns  in  these  fellowa' 
presence;  station  youraclf  aft,  and 
listen  to  what  I  say  to  tbem.' 

"The  partner  obeyed;  then  the  cap- 
tain threw  his  iron  bar  npon  the  declE, 
grasped  the  cndgel  with  both  hands, 
and  thns  harangued  the  crew : — 

"  '  Yon  will  not  fight,'  he  said ; 
*  yoa  bavc  a  perfect  right  to  refuse, 
but  I  liavo  a  right  to  beat  and  belabour 


cnlar  dislike  to  shortening  sail,  and  yon  nncit  yon  obey  my  orders.    I  will 

usually  kept  his  canvass  spread  till  it  make  yon  dance  a  famoDS  jig,  and  if 

was  blown  out  of  the  bolt-rope^,  or  yon  dislike  the  mosic,  and  cUmb  the 

brought  down  npon  deck  by  tlie  hur-  riggiug  not  to  hear  it,  yon  shall  be 

ricane.    Many  were  the  tales  told  of  picked  off  with  musket  balls.' 

his  perils  and  prowess.  "  Without  another  moment's  delay, 

"  Upon  one  occasion,"  DrYvan  re-  ho  assailed  Malays  and  Lascars  with 

lates,  "  Captain  Martin  was  relnming  a  storm  of  blows.    The  men  were  so 

contentedly  to  Fenang,  ia  Bne  weather  terrified  by  the  suddenness  and  vigour 

and  after  a  profitable  trip,  when  his  of  the  attack  that  they  thought  of 

partner  called  his  atteniion  to  a  su9-  nothing  but  escape  from  tbe  terrible 


plcio US-looking    proa,  bearing   right 
down  upon  them.    His  experienced 
eye  at  once  made  it  ont  to  be  a  Malay 
craft,  carrying  small  guns,  full  of  n 
and  whose  intentions  were  most 


cndgel  which  drew  blood  wherever  it 
fell  upon  them.  They  ran  in  all  direc- 
tions, some  to  the  shrouds,  some  to  the 
masts ;  one  threw  himself  into  the  eea, 
.  .  andnobody  thought  of  picking  him  np. 

likely  to  be  friendly.  It  v-ns  useless  In  ten  minutes  lime  the  entire  crew, 
to  think  of  getting  away ;  the  breeze  with  the  exception  of  the  man  who 
waa  light,  the  merdiautman  moved  was  drowned,  were  prostrate  at  Cap- 
slowly,  the  proa  flew  over  the  sea.  tain  Martin's  feet,  wiping  the  dust 
Witliont  loss  of  time  tbe  captain  as-  from  his  shoes  with  their  faces,  and 
sembled  his  crew,  and  informed  tbem  swearing  to  defend  the  ship  till  they 
"  '  's  intention  to  resist  the  pirates,     were  all  killed. 


whatever  their  number,  to  which  end 
he  would  at  onco  eervo  ont  the  few 
arms  there  were  on  board.  To  this 
()rojcct  Lascars  and  Malaya  vehe- 
mently objected.  They  had  shipped, 
they  said,  to  work  the  ship,  not  to 
fight  it,  and  had  no  notion  of  getting 
themselves  killed  in  defenceof  the  cap- 


Very  good,  my  lads,'  said  the 
Captain ;  '  I  see  that  gentleness  is 
all  that  is  wanted  to  bring  yon  to  a 
sense  of  your  duty;  bat  have  a  care; 
if  you  forget  yonrselves  again,  it  will 
be  a  more  serions  matter.' 

"  He  dropped  the  cudgel,  and  look 
np  the  iron  bar.    Tbe  crew  thought  it 


tain's  dollars.    And,  having  ^aid  that  better  to  try  and  kilt  tbe  pirates  than 

much,  they  lay  down  npbn  the  deck.  to  be  inevitably  killed  by  the  Cap- 

'  "     ■  '     "    t  conde-  tain;  so  they  armed  themselves  with 

;w.   Heaa-  hatchets,    pikes,    boat-hooks  — with 

r,  consisting  whatever  came  to  hand,  in  short — 

,  After  brief  and  made  ready  to  r 


"  Captain  Martin  did  i 
scend  to  argue  with  his  cj 
sembled  a  council  of  wii 
of  iiimself  and  his  partnc 


deliberation,  tbe  council  .i^recd  to  light     Their  preparatio 


(0  tbe  last  cartridge.  'Xhon,  without 
further  words,  they  went  down  into 
the  cabin.  There  Captain  Martin  look 
down  twodonble-barrelledguns,  which 
be  handed  to  his  partner,  with  good 
store  of  ammunition.  Then  lie  took 
in  one  hand  a  bar  of  iron,  about  three 
feet  long,  and  in  the  other  an  enor- 
mous cudgel,  which  had  Dlrcadymade 
acquaintance  with  the  backs  of  most 


carcely  com- 


pleted when  Iho  proa  was  alongside. 
A  Malay  grappled  tbe  merchantman 
with  a  boat-hook,  and  six  well-armed 
pirates  sprang  npon  her  bulwarks. 

"  '  Let  none  stir  I '  shouted  Captain 
Martin.  And,  with  his  terrible  iron 
bar  he  struck  down  the  first  two 
Malays  who  set  foot  npon  the  ves- 
Eel'«  deck.  At  the  same  moment  his 
partner  shot  the  man  who  held  the 


of  the  crew.    Thus  armed,  the  two     boat-hook,  and  the  proa  drifted  from 
friends  returned  npon  dock.  the  ship's  side.    This  daring  reaist- 
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before  he  saiM.  Tliere  wm  bo  knk, 
he  saidt  lor  the  seaman  who  lifted  lik 
anchor  on  a  Fridaj,  or  without  heaiw 
ing  mass.  Bat,  in  the  main,  and  fm. 
his  own  way,  the  Ca|itain  was  aa 
honest  fellow,  much  attached  to  ihm 
hospitable  priests,  of  whoa  it  woald 
have  been  nnsafe  to  speak  ill  fai  Ida 
presence.  The  mission-hoose,  iKnr- 
ever,  is  not  the  onlj  Fr»ch  esteb- 
lishment  at  Penang.  There  are  aove- 
ral  French  planters  and  merdiaiita, 
and  amongst  the  former,  a  M.  Dooft- 
diea,  a  friend  of  Dr  Tyaii*a,  who 
settled  in  Prince  of  Wales'  lalaad, 
says  the  Doctor,  *^  fall  of  confidence 
in  the  efficacions  protection  of  tiie 
British  flag— a  flag  which,  In  thoae 
distant  regions,  is  tmlj  the  vi^lant 
guardian  of  the  civil,  rellgiona,  and 
commercial  liberty  of  all  it  shelten, 
withont  distinction  of  natioDality.** 
Dr  Yvan  is  one  of  the  moat  oopre- 
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ance  startled  the  pintes;  they  falter- 
ed, uncertain  what  to  do ;  their  hesi- 
tation was  fatal  to  them,  for  two 
more  shots  fell  amongst  them,  each 
hitting  its  man.  Then  they  spread 
their  sails,  and  fled  from  the  ship  as 
swiftly  as  they  had  approached  it, 
leaTing  the  boarders  to  their  fate. 
By  that  time  Captain  Martin  had 
but  three  opponents  left :  he  had  kill- 
ed two,  and  a  third  lay  npon  the 
deck  with  both  legs  fractured;  the 
others  yielded  themselves  prisoners. 

**  Satisfied  with  his  victory,  Cap- 
tain Martin,  like  a  humane  man  as 
he  was,  flrst  had  the  Malay  with  the 
broken  legs  thrown  into  the  sea,  to 
save  him  unnecessary  sufiering ;  then 
he  had  the  prisoners  brought  before 
him.  He  did  not  keep  them  long  in 
in  suspense.  After  a  physiognomical 
examination,  he  ordered  two  of  them 
to  be  hung  by  the  third,  who  was  a 
youth  of  nineteen.    According  to  his    jndiced  French    traveUera   we  erer 


expression,  he  gave  this  young  man 
the  benefit  of  the  French  law,  and 
considered  him  to  Imve  acted  with- 
ont discernment. 

"  The  Captain  returned  to  Penang 
with  two  lantenis  hung  to  his  masts, 
as  he  said.  He  made  his  report  to 
the  English  authorities;  an  inquiry 
was  instituted,  and  it  was  unfortu- 
nately proved  that  his  Malay  sailors 
were  in  league  with  the  pirates. 
Two  of  them  were  accordingly  con- 
demned to  be  hung.  Upon  the  day 
of  execution,  the  Captain  and  his 
mate  put  on  their  best  clothes,  and 
stationed  themselves  opposite  to  the 
gallows. 

'^  *  I  had  to  see  it,'  cried  Captain 
Martin,  when  all  was  over,  *  before  I 
could  believe  that  Englishmen  would 
do  justice  to  a  Frenchman  ! ' 

**  That  was  his  way  of  expressing 
his  satisfaction." 

Captain  Martin  had  an  intense 
horror  of  priests.  In  France  he  would 
have  gone  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to 
avoid  meeting  one,  and  he  made  a 


met  with  in  print  He  is  totally  free 
from  that  smouldering  envy  wbidi 
causes  most  of  his  countrymen,  when 
on  British  territory,  to  expoee  and 
sneer  at  small  defects,  rather  than 
to  accord  just  praise  and  admiration 
to  the  general  administratlTe  wltdom 
that  has  secured  so  vast  and  flooriah- 
ing  an  empire  to  a  little  Enropean 
island. 

*'  M.  Donadien  has  long  sinoe 
abjured  that  foolish,  saperannnated 
enmity  to  perfidious  Albion  which 
still  lingers  in  some  of  onr  remote 
provinces.  lie  lost  no  opportunity 
of  convincing  me  that  the  Engliah 
nation  is,  in  its  colonial  estabUah- 
ments,  the  representation  of  the 
strictest  equity,  and  that  by  far  the 
happiest  portion  of  the  popnlatlon  of 
India  is  that  which  is  governed  by 
its  agents.  I  was  with  him  in  the 
warehouse  of  a  Chinese  merchant  at 
Penang,  who,  like  Wampon  at  Singa- 
pore, sold  and  bonght  everytlung  in 
creation,  when  two  Malaya  came  into 
the  shop.    One  was  a  man  of  fbrty. 


ludicrous  complaint  to  Dr  Yvan  of    the  other  a  young  fellow  of  twenty- 


the  hardship  of  having  to  enter  a 
missionary's  doors  to  have  the  chance 
of  finding  a  countryman.  He  was 
careful  never  to  go  there  at  meal- 
times, because  he  would  have  to  hear 
grace  and  cross  himself,  and  he  never 
attended  mass  on  Sundays,  although 
he  took  care  always  to  have  one  said 


five.  The  first  had  for  sale  the 
maprnificent  skin  of  a  black  panther, 
a  fantastical  animal,  brought  into 
fashion  by  Eugene  Sue.  The  render 
had  more  than  one  point  of  resem- 
blance with  the  bmte  whoee  anoUa 
he  offered.  He  was  thin,  and  of 
small  stature ;  he  crawled  rather 
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walked— bis  body  bent  ncorlf  double 
— and,  at  evei?  step  lie  took,  big 
reatleas  eye  cast  mistrustful  gtancea 
right  and  left.  The  yoiiager  mau 
brought  two  beantiful  birds,  conliued 
in  a  spherical  cage,  siiclt  aa  the 
Malays  alone  know  Itow  to  make :  he 
walked  proudly,  his  hatnd  renting  on 
tbe  hilt  ofhiskreese;  he  liad  a  clieor- 
fnl,  kindly  expression  nf  fuce;  his 
look  was  gentle,  bnt  confident.  The 
two  men  had  nothing  in  nomnion  but 
tbe  characteristic  features  of  their 
race  — in  every  other  rtspect  they 
dilTercd  completely ;  tbe  nature  of 
their  merchandise  was  not  more  die- 
simiiar  than  the  exprei'diou  of  tb^ 
phj-siognomy." 

M.  Donadien  bade  hi»  friend  attend 
to  what  was  about  to  0Cf:m\  It  would 
afford  bim,  he  said,  an  Imj.rtssion  de 
Voyaoe.  Then  he  addr^s^cd  tbe  man 
with  the  black  panther's  skin. 

" '  Where  did  yon  kill  that  animal  ? ' 
he  said. 

"  '  I  do  not  know :  it  is  not  I  who 
killed  it.' 

"  '  You  bought  tbe  skin,  then?' 

"  '  No.' 

"  '  Then  how  did  yon  become  pos- 
sessed of  it  ? ' 

"  '  It  was  given  tne  to  sell.' 

"  '  Where  are  you  from  V  ' 

"  '  From  the  other  side  of  tbe  sea.' 

"  '  What  is  the  name  of  year  vil- 
laee?' 

"  •  What  mailer?  Will  yon  boy 
tbe  skin?' 

"  '  Yes  ;  but  tell  me,  shall  I  accom- 
pany yon  to  your  country?  You 
shall  take  us  out  bunting,  and  wo  trill 
pay  you  for  your  trouble.' 

"  '  I  do  not  go  ont  hunting  ;  wUI 
you  buy  tbe  skin  ? ' 

"  '  How  ranch  doyou  want  for  it  ?  ' 

"  '  Six  dollars.' 

"  '  I  will  give  yon  fonr,' 

"  '  I  jnnst  go  and  ask  the  owner  if 
he  will  sell  it  at  that  piice.'  " 

Therenpon  the  tiniid  dealer  left  the 
shop,  and  Af.  Donadien  turned  to  the 
young  man  with  tbe  cage  of  birds. 

"  '  Where  are  you  from'/ '  be  ab- 
ruptly asked. 

"  '  From  Eoulet  Tambon,  in  the 
Company's  country,'  was  the  ready 
reply. 

"  '  Will  yon  take  ns  to  hunt  tigers 
nnd  elephants  with  the  men  of  yonr 
village  ? ' 


"  'Give  me  a  guo,  and  we  will 
chase  the  elephants  to  Slam.' 

" '  How  much  for  your  birds  ? ' 

"  '  Two  dollars.'" 

M.  Donadien  asked  Dr  Yvan  in 
French  if  he  really  wanted  the  parro- 
qncts,  and  then  offered  a  dollar  for 
them.  But  the  ear  of  the  intelligent 
Malay  was  caught  by  tho  foreign 
tongue,  and,  oegleotiug  his  trade, 
be  overwhelmed  M.  Donadien  with 
questions.  He  could  not  understand 
that  the  French  were  govenied  nei- 
ther by  tho  English  nor  by  a  rajah, 
but  by  a  king  of  their  own.  His  cn- 
rioaity  was  ao  great,  his  inquiries  were 
BO  numerous,  that  to  eatiafy  blm  it 
would  have  been  neoessary  to  deliver 
a  long  lecture  on  politics  atid  geo- 
graphy. M.  Donadien  got  rid  of  him 
by  promising  to  answer  all  his  ques- 
tions another  day.  The  two  gentle- 
men paid  bim  for  his  birds,  and  left 
tbe  shop. 

"  At  the  door,"  says  Dr  Yvan,  "  we 
found  the  man  with  tbe  panther  skin. 
He  held  it  ont  to  ns,  we  handed  him 
four  dollars,  be  silently  received  them, 
and  ran  away,  looking  anxiously 
about  him  to  see  if  nobody  had  seen 
him  take  his  money. 

"  '  Well,  doctor,'  said  M.  Dooa* 
dien,  '  do  you  comprehend  ?  ' 

"  '  Perfectly,'  replied  I ;  '  one  of 
the  two  Malaya  is  a  British  subject ; 
the  other,  the  poor  rassal  of  one  of 
the  KingofSiam's  tributary  rajahs.' 

"  '  The  skin-seller,'  said  my  friend, 
'  dirty  and  miserable  though  he  looks. 


1  In  ills 


country.  He  carries  on  a  sxmW 
clandestine  trade,  and  carefully  con- 
ceals bis  prosperity.  Ho  well  knows 
how  ready  bis  honourable  sovereign 
is  with  decrees  of  conflacatiou  •  &ud 
he  is  uneasy  and  suspicious,  because 
he  and  bis  countrymen  are  surrounded 
by  spies,  and  for  ever  in  dread  of  the 
master's  eye.  He  dares  not  answer 
a  qncstiou,  lest  be  should  in  some 
way  compromise  himself,  and  is  in 
that  constant  stale  of  salutary  terror 
which  is  the  sole  security  of  despotic 
governments.  Tbe  young  Milav, 
upon  the  other  hand,  is  a  British  sod- 
jeet,  has  none  of  those  reasons  for 
alarm  and  anxiety ;  he  is  cheerful, 
alert,  frank,  and  free-spoken ;  he 
knows  he  haa  nothing  to  fear  from  his 
maatera.     Under  tUur  protec^ou 
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enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  toil,  and  he 
laughs  at  the  petty  tyrants  before 
whom  his  forefathers  trembled.' " 

During  his  pleasant  walks  about 
Punang,  to  which  he  more  than  once 
returned  during  his  stay  in  the  East, 
Dr  Yvan  often  amused  himself  by 
erecting,  in  imagination,  in  one  of  the 
charming  valleys  that  furrow  the 
mountain  slope,  a  pleasant  hermitage, 
where  to  end  his  days  in  the  tranquil 
study  and  enjoyment  of  nature.  In 
fancy  he  planted  his  little  domain  with 
the  fragrant  fruit-trees  of  India,  and 
peopled  it  with  every  inoffensive  ani- 
mal, including  a  few  Malays,  that 
Providence  has  placed  upon  our  earth. 
One  day  the  captain  of  a  steamer, 
who  had  brought  him  to  Penang, 
took  him  to  see  an  English  army  sur- 
geon, resident  in  the  island.  The  Eng- 
fishman^s  grounds  were  the  realisa- 
tion of  Dr  Yvan's  day-dream.  There, 
magnificent  trees  were  inhabited  by 
monkeys  of  every  kind,  by  parrots  of 
every  hue ;  on  the  thick  herbage 
grazed  doer,  and  a  beautiful  species 
of  antelope,  peculiar  to  Malaya,  and 
not  larger  than  a  hare.  Water- fowl 
peopled  a  piece  of  water  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and,  at  its  master's  voice,  a 
young  tapir  emerged  from  a  clump  of 
reeds,  and  caressed  him  with  its  little 
trunk.  The  two  doctors  were  soon 
the  best  friends  in  the  world.  Their 
tastes  and  pursuits  were  identical,  and 
sympathy  was  quickly  establislied 
between  them.  Both  were  passionate 
naturalists ;  both  had  in  horror  the 
system  of  filling  glazed  cupbo.ards 
with  the  stuffed  skins  of  birds  and 
beasts.  The  Englishman,  esj)ecially, 
was  a  fanatic  in  this  particular,  and 
foretold  that,  at  no  distant  date,  zoo- 
logical gardens  would  everywhere  re- 
place dusty  museums.  Then,  in  the 
ardour  of  his  love  for  the  brute  crea- 
tion, he  uttered  fierce  censures  upon 
those  men  of  science  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  physiological  studies,  an- 
nually commit  thousands  of  murders. 
^^  The  most  polite  and  gentle  nation  in 
the  universe,"  he  said,  "  pays  honour 
to  a  certain  number  of  rogues,  whose 
only  merit  cousibts  in  having  perpe- 
trated innumerable  assassinations,  to 
prove  that  a  mutilated  animal  suffers 
and  complains,  and  cannot  act  and  live 
as  if  it  had  undergone  no  operation  ! 
Believe       ,  there  is  no  great  differ- 


ence between  these  abominable  ma- 
niacs and  a  Papayoine  or  a  Cornier 
(noted  French  murderers) ;  tbej  are 
horrible  madmen,  and  deserre  to  be 
brought  to  the  scaffold.'^  To  calm  the 
irritation  of  this  worthy  monomaniac, 
Dr  Yvan  took  up  the  defence  of  the 
men  of  science  thus  furiously  assailed 
and  sweepingly  condemned — men,  he 
says,  whom  he  himself  personally 
knows  and  esteems.  But  the  Doctor 
is  a  bit  of  a  satirist,  and  his  defence 
hardly  leaves  bis  friends  ui  better 
plight  than  the  Englishman's  accusa- 
tions. ^*  You  are  too  severe,  my  dear 
sir/'  he  said.  "  The  learned  men  in 
question  are  not  so  guilty  as^yon 
would  make  them  out  to  be,  they  are 
only  stupid  and  ambitious.  An  ambi- 
tious man,  without  talent,  has  no 
moral  sense;  to  succeed,  he  wonid 
flay  his  own  father  and  mother.  Theae 
men  have  discovered,  in  one  of  Uie 
recesses  of  spurious  science,  an  oocq- 
pation  which  the  hangman  would  dis- 
dain, and  they  have  taken  it  np.  It 
is  through  impotence  and  stnpidity 
that  they  have  become  ferodoos  and 
infamous.  Death  is  too  severe  a  paa- 
ishment  for  such  people ;  a  good  bas- 
tinadoing would  suffice  to  r^all  them 
to  better  sentiments.** 

This  reasoning  usually  calmed  the 
army  surgeon ;  and  then  the  two 
doctors  held  long  confabulations  con- 
cerning the  intelligence  of  animals, 
comparing  notes,  establishing  grada- 
tions of  understanding  in  the  bmte 
species,  and  making,  Dr  Yvan  assures 
us,  more  useful  and  conclusive  observa- 
tions than  ever  were  made  by  cold- 
blooded experimentalists  gnilty  of 
vivisection. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  Indian  seas, 
M.  de  Lagrene,  the  chief  of  the  mis- 
sion to  China,  to  which  Dr  Yvan  was 
attached,  sent  a  sloop  of  war  to  the 
archipelago  of  Hole,  to  seek  an  island, 
unoccupied  by  Europeans,  which  he 
might  take  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  France.  Captain  Gu^rio,  the  offi- 
cer commanding  the  sloop,  pitched 
upon  the  island  of  Basilan,  and,  un- 
der pretext  of  hydrographical  obser- 
vations, sought  a  good  point  to  fonnd 
an  establishment.  He  had  nearly 
satisfied  himself  in  this  respect,  when 
one  of  his  officers,  a  young  man  of 
great  promise,  begged  him  to  let  bim 
exploi-e  the  baulu  of  a  river  which 
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sapplied  the  ship  with  waler.    Cap-  scene  passed  ia  an  instant.    Tlie  three 

tain  Gui5rin  unwiiiingly  conaented,  on  boja,BecingresistBnceiisele9S,jamped 

the  express  condition  that  lie  ehonld  into  llie  water  and  i-eacbcd  tbe  shore; 

not  land,  or  lose  sight  of  tlie  corvette,  bnt  the  Malajs  pnraned  tbcra,  and 

and  that  he  sbonld  retnrn  on  board  at  took  them  to  iheir  village  ns  pri- 

the  firat  signal.    Tbe  officer  set  ont,  sonera." 

accompanied  by  one  sailor,  who  The  news  of  tliis  catastrophe  soon 
steered — two  boys,  as  rowers— and  a  reached  the  corvette,  through  some 
young  Dntch  interpreter.  Every  one  of  tho  niiraerons  chiefs  who  divide 
of  tlieae  five  peraoua  had  a  gun ;  bat  amongst  thcra  the  sovereignty  of  Ba- 
their  arms,  which  they  had  no  ex-  silan.  The  ninrderer  of  tho  officer 
pectation  of  using,  were  slowed  away  was  a  certain  Yonsaonf,  king  of  part 
under  the  benches,  aud  the  one  he-  of  the  island.  The  sultan  of  Hole 
longing  to  the  officer  was  even  loft  in  being  considered  the  legitimate  ruler 
ila  bag.  When  the  boat  entered  the  of  Basilan,  Captain  Gnifrin,  after  re- 
river,  a  number  of  tfie  natives  went  covering  tlie  three  prisoners,  by  pay- 
down  to  the  WHter'a  edge,  protesting  mcnt  of  three  thousand  dollars,  sailed 
their  amicable  intentions.  At  their  for  Holo,  in  coropan;y  with  aooihcr 
nrgent  reqnest,  and  forgetting  bis  French  corvette,  then  in  those  waters, 
prombe  to  the  captain,  the  young  to  demand  satisfaction.  At  his  first 
officer  approached  the  shore,  and  took  snmmons,  tbe  aultan  himself  came  on 
two  of  them  into  the  boat.  These  board,  declared  that  his  subjecls  at 
were  thorough-bred  Malays,  and  ap-  Basilan  had  long  since  emancipated 
parently  chiefe.  One  was  young,  the  themselves  from  his  rule,  that  ho  was 
other  apparently  about  fifty  years  nnnble  to  reduce  them  to  sabmiasion, 
old,  judging  from  his  grizzled  mna-  and  that  be  should  be  delighted  to  see 
tachios.  'fhey  were  armed  with  them  chastised  by  the  French  ships, 
kreeses  —  not  (he  slender  Malacca  So  the  Sabint  and  the  Viclorifjw:  re- 
kreese,  but  large  and  f>rmidable  tnmed  to  Basilan,  sent  their  boats 
weapons.  After  some  convei-sation  np  the  river,  and  peppered  the  Malays 
through  the  interpreter,  the  officer  with  grape-shot,  killing  a  score  of 
took  his  gun  out,  and  showed  it  to  them,  and  bio  wing  off  one  of  Yonssonf'i 
theelderoftheMalays,  whocsBTnined  hands.  There  they  were  jijined  by 
and  admired  it,  and  asked  it  as  a  gift,  the  Sirene  and  the  Cl^pnlre;  and 
It  was  refused,  and  restored  to  its  the  little  squadron,  under  the  corn- 
bag.  By  this  lime  tho  boat  W.T3  some  mand  of  Vice-admiral  Ciicille,  pre- 
wny  up  the  river,  which  was  very  pared  for  a  cruise  amongst  the  plratea 
winding,  and  fringed  by  gigantic  ve-  of  the  archipelago  of  Holo  or  Sonlon. 
gctation.  They    first    explored    Basilan,    and 

"  '  We  are  out  of  siglit  of  the  ship,  opened  negotiations  with  some  of  the 

sir,'  said  the  cockswaio, '  do  you  think  indigenons  chiefs  hostile  to  Yonssouf. 

it  is  safe  to  go  farther?'  Basilan    is    so    completely    covered 

■"  What  have  we  to  fear  from  these  with  trees,  from  the  summit  of  its 

two  men?'    replied   the  imprudent  mountains  down  into  the  very  water 

youth.     '  We  are  five  against  them,  that  surrounds  it,  that  it  resembles  a 

Go  on.'  great  basket  of  foliage,  whose  iuter- 

"  As  ho  spoke,  the  boat  received  a  woven  branches  completely  conceal 

violent  shock ;  the  old  Malay  plunged  the  object  on  which  it  rests.     No 

his  kreese  into  the  young  man's  breast,  naked  peaks  or  barren  crags  tower 

and  his  companion  split  the  cock-  above  the  mass  of  rich  verdure.    The 

swain's  head.     Both   wounds   were  cone-like  summits  of  the  hills  are 

instant  an  eon  sly  mortal ;  the  two  vie-  clothed    with    luxuriant   vegetation, 

tims  did  not  even  utter  a  cry.    The  and  tbe  plains  are  entirely  covered 

three  lads  would  have  srized  their  with  trees,  which  bear  flowers  and 

gnns,  but  the  younger  Malay,  his  legs  fruit  the  whole  year  through.    In  tbe 

straddled,  held  them  under  his  feet,  lowlands  are  large  plantations  of  rice 

It  was  in  thus  taking  possession  of  and  cotton;  and  tho  island  possesses 

them  that  he  had  given  the  boat  tbe  a  harbonr,  protected  from  the  two 

shock  which  had  ^en  the  signal  of  monsoons  by  a  promontory  and  by  tho 

tbe  double  murder.     This  frightful  little  Island  of  Malawami,  affording 
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anchorage  to  the  largest  craft,  and 
capable  of  containing  two  hundred 
sail  of  all  sizes.  Concerning  the 
population  of  the  island,  here  is  a 
passage  (h>m  Dr  Yvan,  coinciding 
exactlj  with  certain  parts  of  M.  de  la 
GiroDi^re*8  book  on  the  Philippine 
Islands :  **  It  would  appear  that  the 
island  is  inhabited  by  various  races. 
Tims  the  mountainous  parts  are  said 
to  bo  occupied  by  nfyritos^  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  interior  of  Luzon, 
and  which  have  great  points  of  identity 
with  the  Papuan  negroes ;  whilst  the 
centre  of  the  island  is  peopled  with  a 
race  that  is  almost  white  (like  the 
Tinguianes  described  by  M.  de  la 
Gironi^re),  and  the  coast  is  inhabited 
by  the  Malays."  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  Basilan  consists  of  about  ten 
thousand  persons,  divided  into  petty 
tribes,  constantly  at  war,  stealing 
each  other^s  oxen  and  horses,  and  re* 
venging  themselves  by  horrible  re- 
prisals. Old  Panglamct  Tiram,  chief 
of  a  tribe  friendly  to  the  French,  went 
on  board  the  Hagship,  and  offered  to 
sell  two  women,  whom  he  had  taken 
from  a  hostile  tribe  which  had  lifted 
his  cattle.  By  means  of  these  two 
women  he  had  hoped  to  get  back  his 
four-footed  beasts ;  but,  after  a  good 
deal  of  parleying,  the  ladies*  husbands 
came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  just 
as  well  for  each  party  to  keep  its 
prey.  This  was  a  dead  loss  to  Pan- 
glamet,  for  the  women  were  old  and 
ugly,  and  neither  useful  nor  saleable. 
Pauglamet  was  one  of  three  dis- 
tinguished Basilanians  who  favoured 
the  French  admiral  with  their  visits. 
He  was  a  dignified  old  pirate,  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  of  Arab  physi- 
ognomy; and  he  was  father- in  law 
to  Tuam  Baram,  an  iman  of  great  re- 
nown, who  long  delayed  to  honour 
the  French  frigate  with  his  presence. 
Arac,  the  iman*s  son-in-law,  accom- 
panied Panglamet  on  his  first  visit. 
lie  was  a  pure  type  of  the  Malay 
race;  small  in  stature,  but  admi- 
rably formed  and  strong- limbed. 
Energy  and  mistrust  •were  the  pre- 
vailing characteristics  of  his  counte- 
nance. He  was  almost  black,  and 
wore  a  rose-coloured  robe,  given  him 
by  some  European,  and  which  set  off 
his  delicate  complexion  to  the  best 
advantage.  As  to  Tuam  (Lord)  Ba- 
ram, when  he  at  last  condescended 


to  visit  the  CUop^trty  tbe  Frenci 
were  greatly  disappobited  with  Mi 
appearance.  He  was  a  oommon- 
looking  savage,  with  a  ftoa  and  man- 
ners the  very  reverse  of  aristocratic 
He  had  girded  himself  with  a  FrenA 
sabre,  wore  shoes^a  rare  thing  in 
Basilan— and  hid  his  Angers  oovrnd 
with  rings  set  with  eoionred  glaas. 
**  Such  as  they  were,**  says  Dr  YTtn, 
^*  these  three  men  realised  the  tjpei 
which  imagination  snmmonsnp,  when, 
under  the  impression  of  a  course  of 
reading  more  or  less  romantic,  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  pirates  of  Ae 
straits  of  Sunda,  of  the  Holo  areht- 
pelago,  and  of  the  coasts  of  BonieOb 
These  are  the  oonrageoos,  cmel, 
treacherous  mariners  who,  with  kreese 
in  girdle  and  lance  in  fist,  confront 
the  most  imminent  dangers  with  a 
fiintastical  enei^.  Their  counte- 
nances, naturally  harsh,  assume  a  lhr> 
midable  expression  when,  thnwgh 
the  long  hair  that  half  conceals  their 
features,  one  discerns  their  hlood-red 
lips  and  black  teeth."  To  this  aho- 
niinable  family  belong  those  hardly- 
used  ad\'enturers,  in  whose  hehalf 
Mr  Joseph  Hume  has  repeatedly 
made  such  stubborn  fights,  and  heapsld 
so  much  abuse  on  Sir  James  Brooke* 
The  perusal  of  Dr  Yvan*s  second 
volume  would  enable  the  honounMe 
and  particularly  obstinate  member  flv 
Montrose  to  form  a  jnster  estimate 
than  he  has  hitherto  done  of  the  occu- 
pations and  deserts  of  the  cors^rs  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Adniimi 
Grille  stood  on  very  little  ceremony 
with  them.  On  reaching  Sonlou, 
M.  de  Lagrcnd  went  ashore  and  had 
an  interview  with  the  sultan,  who 
received  him  in  a  most  unpalatial 
wooden  house,  and  conversed  with 
him  through  the  medium  of  a  fat 
Tagal  half-breed,  whom  the  squadron 
had  picked  up  at  Manilla,  and  who 
went  by  the  name  of  MwAo-Oikfr 
(much  heat),  becanse  these  two  words 
were  never  out  of  his  month.  His 
fan  in  one  hand,  his  handkerchief  in 
the  other,  the  obese  Mmcho-Oaior 
walked  the  deck,  communicating,  fifty 
times  a-day,  to  all  his  acquaintances, 
his  opinion  as  to  the  sultriness  of  ths 
atmosphere.  To  the  sultan,  wlio  was 
surrounded  by  his  datouM  or  nohleSi 
Mucho'Calor  explained,  in  few  wordB| 
the  errand  on  which  the  lYench  had 
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come.    A  Basllao  chief,  he  sa1i1,  bad  folloning  nights,  a  stili  larger  namber 

kilieil  two  Frenchmen,  and  tttkeo  three  of  slaves  came  off,  and  amongst  lliem 

othere  prisoners.      The   BiiUkn   was  were  a  Spaniard  and  an  Indian  from 

called  npOQ  to  punish  the  gnilty,  or  the  Malabar   coast.      ProbabI/  the 

to  resign  the  sovereigntj  be  claimed  asjlnmtlms  afforded  to  these  unhappy 

over  Basiian.    If  be  refoaed  coiiipli-  slaves  was  offensive  to  the  sulttn,  for 

ance,  the  French  would  revenge  ilnim-  he  did  not  attempt  to  renew  negotia- 

selves,  and,  if  it  sailed  them,  take  tions,  and  in  a  few  days  the  squadron 

tossedsion  of  the  island  aa  thoiish  it  reiiirned  to  Basiian.    Thery  an  attacli 

ad  no  owner.    The  reply,  envtlujied  was  made  upon  the  enemy's  palisades, 

in  flowers  of  Uolo  rhetoric,  and  in  wliich  were  captured,  with  some  loss  on 

phrases  highly  com plimenUtry  to  the  thepartof  Ibeassoilanta;  avillagewas 

French,  was  to  the  effect,  that  they  burned,  as  was  also  a  very  large  qaan- 

vere  perfectly  at  liberty  tochasiLse  the  tity  of  rice  in  stacks  and  warehouses, 

people  of  Basiian ;  and  that  if,  within  and    a    thousand  cocoa  tr«es  were 

the  apace  of  six  montha,  the  auliaji's  cut  doivn.     Yoassoura  dwelling  was 

rebel  subjects  had  not  retnroed  under  amongst thosedestroyed.andYoussoiif 

his  paternal  yoke,  he  would  sell  them  himself  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days 

the  island  for  fifty  thoasand  dollars,  later.    A  considerable  number  of  Ua- 

NotbiDg  was  coaclnded  at  (hie  inter-  lays  were  killed.    The  example  thiu 

view.    Id  the  course  of  the  following  set  by  the  French  has  since,  as  the 

night,  the  sentinels    on    botrd  the  reader  will  donbtleaa  remember,  been 

French  ships  gave  the  alarm.    People  followed  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had 

wereswimminground  thevesscls.aDd  long  patiently  end ared  the  insolent 

makJDg  signs  that  they  wished  lo  go  aggressions  of  lo»  morvt  de  lolo,  bnt 

ou  board.     One  of  the  myaterions  who  at  last  mustered  resolution  for  an 

swimmers  was  permitted  to  do  bo,  and  expedition  against  them,  and  the  pira- 

as  soon  as  be  pat  foot  on  deck,  he  lical  archipelago  is  now  submissive  to 

threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  made  the  flag  of  Spain, 
the  sign  of  the  cross.   He  was  a  Chris-        Dr  Yvan  concludes,  in  his  second 

tian  slave,  whom  the  Sonloo  pirates  volamc,  the  narrative  of  his  Malayan 

bad  made  prisoner  on  the  coast  of  rambles,  and  commences  the   third 

Manilla.    The  other  swimmers  were  part  of  hiawork— anaccouut  of  hisre- 

in  tbo  same  plight  as  himself.     Ropes  sidence  inCbina.  With  this  he  makes 

were  thrown  to  them,  and  they  were  hot  Utile  progress,  and    apparently 

taken  on  board.    They  were  all  Chris-  intends  to  devote  to  it  a  tliird  volame 

tian    Tagals    from    the  Phili{)pines.  —which,  judging  from  the  two  we 

There  were   also   Enropean   slaves,  have  ah-eady  noticed,  can  hardly  fail 

they  said,  detained  at  Sonloo,  but  on  to  be  of  strong  ini^rest.     It  is  long 

the  arrival  of  the  French  ships  they  since  we  have  met  with  a  more  amna- 

had  been  sent  np  the  conatry-    At  ing  book  of  travels,  or  one  in  which 

daybreak  the  Cleopatra  hoisted  a  red  the  interest  is  more  equally  distri- 

flag,  with  a  white  cross,  and  fired  a  bnted,  and  thoroughly  sustained  fnm 

gun,  as  ft  signal  to  the  entires.    The  the  first  page  to  the  very  last. 
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A   FEW  WORDS  ON  FRANCE. 


The  hopes  founded  on  the  recent 
sitnatlon  of  the  lady  who,  with  a  for- 
tune not  less  extraordinary  than  that 
of  her  husband,  sits  upon  the  imperial 
throne  of  France,  have  for  the  pre- 
sent been  disappointed,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  with  all  his  trust  in 
destiny,  his  faith  in  the  duration  of 
his  power,  and  in  its  survival  in  his 
descendants.  Napoleon  III.  has  se- 
verely felt  the  disappointment.  That 
trust,  that  faith,  never  failed  him  in 
the  most  adverse  circumstances ;  they 
have  been  the  source  of  much  of  his 
strength,  and  are  almost  justified  by 
the  vicissitudes  and  triumph  of  his 
life.  Were  he  overthrown  to-  morrow 
by  some  new  revolution  as  complete 
as  that  which  raised  him  to  his  pre- 
sent eminence,  he  would  recommence 
his  work  with  the  same  patience,  the 
same  tenacity  of  purpose,  the  same 
indomitable  will,  which  have  hitherto 
characterised  him.  Uis  confidence  in 
his  destiny  is  unbounded,  and  it  will 
quit  him  but  with  his  latest  breath. 

The  present  moment,  when  France 
is  tranquil,  and  not  unprosperous — 
when  her  sovereign,  elected  by  the 
voices  of  the  immense  majority  of  her 
population,  is  acknowledged  by  all 
the  powers  of  Europe — seems  no  unfit 
time  to  take  a  short  glance  at  the 
condition  of  a  country  which,  with- 
in the  last  sixlp  years,  has  passed 
through  every  form  of  goverament, 
from  the  wildest  democracy  to  the 
sternest  despotism.  Without  at  pre« 
sent  discussing  the  nature  of  his 
claims,  or  the  means  by  which  he  has 
attained  power,  we  note  the  services 
be  has  rendered  to  social  order.  These 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  they 
cannot  be  denied.  One  fact  is  mani- 
fest and  indisputable — never  during 
the  early  period  of  a  new  regime  has 
France  enjoyed  such  tranquillity  as 
now.  But  we  hesitate  to  go  further ; 
we  dare  not  look  too  far  into  the 
futnre;  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
warmest  partisans  of  Louis  Napoleon 
regard  it  without  misgiving?.  While 
health  and  vigoar  of  intellect  are 
spared  to  him,  he  may  continue  sac- 
cessfuUy  to  repress  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  be  more  than  a  match  for 


any  competitor  who  would  diapata  Us 
throne.  But  in  one  respect  at  leasts 
his  position  is  similar  to  that  of  his 
uncle ~Ae  is  alone.  Neither  a  oommon 
misfortune  nor  a  common  prosperity 
has  cordially  united  the  membera  of 
the  Buonaparte  family ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Louis  Napoleon  hlmadft 
not  one  has  shown  capacity  for  eoin* 
maud.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor 
had  long  been  considered  as  equally 
deficient.  To  the  world  he  seemM 
an  idle  dreamer,  haunted  by  a  morbid 
desire  for  notoriety,  and  tormented  by 
a  vague  and  wild  ambition.  Many 
laughed  at  him,  a  few  who  believed 
him  in  earnest  pitied  falm  ;  bat  hio 
attempts  to  realise  his  aspiratioiw, 
and  to  overthrow  the  power  of  a  man 
who  had  already  spared  his  life,  drew 
upon  him  general  reprobation.  Fail- 
ure is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  imbe- 
cility. Had  the  escape  from  EIImi 
proved  disastrous  from  the  beginning, 
as  was  predicted  by  many,  who  fiui* 
cicd  that  the  army  had  forgotten  itn 
old  commander,  few  womd  hav^ 
doubted  that  the  mighty  Intelleet 
which  once  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Europe  had  been  extinguished  unid 
the  horrors  of  the  Russian  campnin, 
or  annihilated  by  the  reverses  of  m 
subsequent  period.  Had  NeT  made 
his  promise  good,  or  had  aoddent  ar- 
rested the  flight  of  the  eagle  from 
Cannes  to  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame, 
Napoleon  would  have  been  ranked  witk 
the  merest  adventurer  that  ever,  witk 
stupid  obstinacy,  mshed  apon  his  fate. 
In  all  such  daring  undertakings,  sue- 
cess  is  everything.  There  are  persona 
who  believe  that  Louis  Napoleon*^ 
chances  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogne 
were  not  so  wretched  as  were  generally 
supposed.  Had  either attemptsnoeeeif* 
ed — and  the  events  of  February  prored 
what  little  root  the  Orleanist  dynasty 
had  taken  in  the  country— none  would 
have  ridiculed  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
he  would  have  dated  his  leign  fhmi 
1836  or  1840.  But  the  incapacity  of 
the  other  Buonapartes  is  not  conteiied, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  inoontestible. 
The  age  of  the  only  surviving  brother 
of  the  first  Emperor  would  prednde 
his  playing  any  part  more  distill* 
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gnisbed  thnn  the  one  he  now  fill?,  ishcd  from  tlie  scene  as  of  those  who 
His  aon  Napoleon  pretended  to  a  remain,  wc  donbC  if  there  be  one  who 
leadership  among  the  most  violent  of  is  competent  to  the  task  of  gorera- 
the  revolnliooar;  fftction,  thoDgh  his  ment.  The  inoat  formidable  Oppon- 
name  mnst  have  made  him  an  object  ents,  or  competitors,  of  Loaia  Napo- 
of  Bn#picion  to  the  Mounlnin.  He  Icon  were  swept  away  on  the  2d 
was  foolish  enough  to  embroil  himself  December,  with  scarce  an  effort.  No 
with  the  chief  of  liis  fnmilj,  whilst  lie  hand  was  raised  to  save  or  to  avenge 
failed  in  obtaining  tlie  confidence,  or  them ;  for  llic  events  which  followed 
winning  the  respect,  of  any  political  the  coup  detat  were  not  occasioned 
party  in  the  state.  His  consin,  dis-  by  his  treatment  of  Thiers,  Chaogar- 
triisifiti  of  one  on  whom  in  fact  none  nicr,  Bazc,  or  Lamoriciere:  and  the 
can  depend,  has,  with  consummate  men  of  Clamecy  did  not  slay  or  pil- 
desterity,  quietly  extinguished  him  lage  toftvengeihefatoofthedispersed 
as  a  public  man.  A  few  soothing  or  captive  members  of  the  Assembly, 
words,  a  complimentary  phrase,  the  This,  perhaps,  is  ss  good  a  comment 
rank  of  Lieatenant-Cieneral,  aud  the  as  any  other  on  the  revolution  of 
Grand  Cross  of  the  I.cgion  of  Honour,  February.  The  more  we  reflect,  the 
for  the  pi'esent,  and,  for  the  futnre,  more  we  are  astonished  how  a  nation 
the  prospect  of  succeeding  tosnprcme  like  Prance,  with  its  intelligent  and 
power,  have  cooled  the  fervour  of  the  brave  population,  should  have  sub- 
republican  chief,  destroyed  him  in  the  mittcd  to  that  degradation ;  and  how 
opinion  of  the  few  who  believed  him  men  can  at  this  day  look  each  other 
sincere,  bat  have  not  placi'd  him  in  a  in  ibo  face  and  not  blush  for  very 
better  position  with  moderate  men,  shame  and  indignation,  when  they  re- 
He  is  raistrasted  or  disliked  by  all;  member  how  they  trembled  at  the  nod 
and,  in  fact,  so  strong  is  the  feeling  of  such  creatures  as  those  who  then 
of  repulsion,  that  we  believe  his  acces-  raled  over  Paris,  and  whose  follies 
sion  to  power,  ander  any  clrcara-  they  tolerated  when  they  did  not  ap- 
stances,  or  with  any  denomination,  planU  them.  It  proves  to  ns,  if  any 
wonid  be  the  signal  fur  a  fierce  and  donbt  on  that  head  yet  esistcd,  that 
general  resistance.  The  revolution  of  France  is  still  unfit  for  constitutional 
the  Roman  States  bronght  the  Prince  liberty  ;  and  we  believe  tliat  some 
of  Cauino  into  pnblie  notice  ;  but  his  eminent  and  experienced  men  in  that 
conduct  in  that  ciisis  was  not  of  a  country  hold  the  same  opinion,  al- 
natnrc  to  recommend  him  to  Ihe  thongb  they  dare  not  express  it.  The 
French  people.  Piene  Buonaparle,  esperiment  was  made  nodcr  favoor- 
after  two  or  three  not  verj-  repntable  able  circnmstnnces  from  1816  to  1848, 
displays  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  it  failed,  not  so  mnch  on  acconnt 
seems  to  have  disappeared  altogether,  of  theoppoaitionoftheparly  avowedly 
His  brief  military  career  In  Africa  ia  opposed  to  liberal  institutions,  as  of 
no  addition  to  his  fame.  Of  the  other  the  strength  of  the  democratic  faction, 
surviving  sons  of  Lucien  Buonsparte,  and  of  the  iotrignes.  the  jealousiee, 
two  are  very  favonrably  spoken  of;  the  selRsbness,  and  the  blunders  of 
but  OS  public  men  they  are  unknown,  the  constitutional  party  itself. 
Their  tastes  and  pursuits,  however  Wo  are  not  the  admirers  nor  the 
correct  in  private  life,  are  not  snch  as  apologists  of  Lonis  Napoleon.  His 
fit  them  for  a  high  nnd  ardnons  sta-  desire  to  keep  on  pacific  terms  with 
tion.  Their  conduct  may  be  irre-  foreign  states,  and  particnlariy  with 
proachable,  but  they  do  not  possess  this  conntry,  we  believe  to  be  mainly 
the  qualities  requisite  in  such  critical  inspired  by  a  wholesome  regard  for 
times  as  the  present.  Should  the  his  own  interests;  bat  there  is  no 
career  of  Lonis  Napoleon  be  suddenly  reason  why  his  declarations  should  be 
closed,  who  is  thereof  all  his  relations  less  entitled  to  credit  than  those  of 
that  could  fill  his  place  for  a  month  ?  Laraartlne,  when  he  was  at  the  head 
What  we  have  said  of  the  Baona-  of  public  affairs.  The  best  gnarautefl 
parte  family,  and  its  want  of  InflQence,  for  peace  is  to  bo  found  in  the  vigil- 
is  applicable  to  most  of  those  who  ance  and  strength  of  the  governments 
were  the  actors  in  the  revolution  of  of  Europe.  RepubUcan  France  could 
February.    Of  those  who  have  van-  not  long  exist  witboat  propogandistn, 
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and  the  attompion  the  Belgian  frontier, 
kno^-n  as  the  expedition  of  RigquorU' 
Tout,  was  but  a  foretaste  of  what  the 
republic  would  have  done  when  it  had 
acquired  stability.  Propagandism  was, 
in  fact,  the  essential  condition  of  its 
existence ;  and  had  the  coterie,  whose 
rule  then  disgraced  the  country,  been 
allowed  time  to  seat  itself  firmly  in 
power,  we  should  have  seen  inflam- 
matory proclamations  addressed  to 
the  *^  oppressed  populations,"  and  de- 
fiance flung  in  the  face  of  every  sove- 
reign in  Europe.  Thanks,  not  to  its 
sincerity,  or  to  its  pacific  disposition, 
but  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  fero- 
cious rabble  which  paralysed  the  ener- 
gies of  the  new  republic,  and  kept  the 
govenimcnt  in  constant  alarm  for  its 
existence,  no  more  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  invade  other  states. 
The  editors  of  the  National^  and  their 
friends  and  followers,  were  too  much 
occupied  in  looking  to  their  own  in- 
terest, or  taking  care  of  their  own 
throats,  to  rescue  other  nations  from 
slavery.  Had  matters  continued  in 
that  condition  for  some  time  longer, 
the  government  must  have  yielded, 
or  have  perished ;  the  torrent  would 
have  swept  away  every  obstacle  to  its 
fury,  and  we  should  soon  have  found 
how  hollow  was  the  moderation  of  a 
system  which  in  reality  depended  on 
its  revolutionising  every  state  in  Eu- 
rope. We  should  have  soon  found 
what  we  were  to  expect  from  univer- 
sal sufTrsge  in  the  hands  of  desperate 
adventurers,  for  the  few  moderate  but 
incapable  men  among  them  would 
have  disappeared  in  the  tempest. 

One  of  the  gravest  charges  brought 
against  the  French  emperor  is  his 
treatment  of  the  public  press.  The 
existence  of  the  press  depends,  in  fact, 
on  his  single  will.  The  power  in- 
trusted to  the  government  function- 
aries in  the  provinces,  and  sometimes 


jostifiable  ezeeflm.  The  riglit  to  pob- 
lish  opinions  on  all  mljecta  is  one  of 
those  blessings  whidi  can  obIj  be  ep* 
predated  by  a  people  who  haTo  aerved 
a  long  and  patient  apprentieeahip  le 
liberty,  and  who  know  bj  ezperioiea 
that  the  freedom  which  dcaerrea  the 
name,  or  which  poMesna  the  elemeali 
of  durabUity,  is  not  the  nnbridled 
license  which  all  at  onee  anceeeda  e 
state  of  servile  prostration.  It  was  not 
thus  that  we  have  won  that  liber^* 
We  had  long  laboured  to  And  tha 
point  which  is  equally  remote  ftoai 
prohibition,  and  from  license,  and  we 
resolved  the  proUem.  WehaTeaaesr- 
tained  the  amount  of  freedom  and  Aa 
nature  of  the  restndnt  which  aeeme 
to  public  writers  the  greatest  extent 
of  discussion  consistent  with  pohllc 
order,  and  with  respect  for  private 
character.  Yet  even  with  ns  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  was  not  alwaja  what 
it  now  is;  and  not  rery  kmg  sines 
productions  would  have  been  prose- 
cuted as  mischieyons,  or  treasonabla, 
which  now  pass  as  harmless  dnlness 
^*  My  government,**  Cromwell  boasted, 
^^  is  not  worth  presonring,  if  it  can* 
not  stand  against  paper-shot.**    Tht 
Protector  did  not,  it  is  tmef  prooeeate 
the  libeller,  but  he  trusted  to  the 
strong  arm  of  power  to  keep  hhn 
down.  It  is  a  long  time  since  perlodi* 
cal  publications  were  the  ^stematk 
purveyors  of  gross  slander,  or  mini- 
stered to  the  yitiated  appetite  of  the 
vulgar;  but  the  change  is  owing  to 
the  increased  refinement  of  the  reid- 
ing  public,  to  its  improyed  taste,  and 
sounder  judgment.    The  lampoonen 
are  few  and  obscure  who  stUl  gimt^ 
a  morbid  curiosity  for  scandal ;  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  subsist  npon  that 
base  trafiSc;    who  find  nothing  too 
humble  to  escape  notice,  nothing  too 
exalted  for  their  audacity,  nothing  too 
sacred  for  their  rapacioosness.    AM 


capriciously  exercised  by  them,    of    such  excesses  are,  with  as,  brenght  le 


suppressing,  after  three  warnings,  a 
journal  that,  without  in  the  least  over- 
stepping the  limits  of  fair  discussion, 
contains  a  statement  displeasing  to 
those  persons,  places  the  journalist  at 
the  mercy  of  the  executive.  Were 
the  times  we  live  in  ordinary  times, 
such  a  system  could  not  be  defended 


their  proper  level ;  and  thanks  to  onr 
good  sense  and  love  of  jnstlee,  there 
is  little  fear  that  the  press  will  lose  ita 
proper  influence,  and  its  claim  to  !«• 
spect,  or  that  it  will  ever  fidl  before 
the  hand  of  power. 

In  France,  the  freedom  of  the  psesa 
has  been,  like  everything  else  that  ia 


nor  palliated.  But  if  the  press  of  valuable,  abused  bj  that  reckleas 
France  has  been  all  but  silenced,  the  people.  The  Revolution  of  Febmarj 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  its  own  nn-    was  the  signal  for  the  disniplion  of 
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all  the  bonds  that  kept  sodetj  toge- 
ther; and  libertj'  wu  onlj  Doder- 
stood  as  giving  to  each  man  tb« 
power  of  acting  as  he  pleased,  with- 
out the  remotest  reference  to,  or 
regard  for,  his  fellow -citizen.  Scarce- 
1;  had  the  barricades  disappeared 
from  the  streets  of  Paris,  when  a 
crowd  of  pnblicationa  appeared  io 
every  form,  stjle,  and  denomination, 
and  of  every  imitginiible  doctrine. 
No  people  have  a  more  acnte  percep- 
tion of  (he  ridicuimi.-i  than  the  French ; 
none  are  more  wiliy  in  exposing  the 
weaknesses  or  (he  |)reJHdice8  of  others; 
none  more  sensitive  when  their  own 
foibles  or  vices  are  held  up  to  deri- 
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aSbrd  so  mnch  malerial  for  bolh. 
Were  these  inconi  pre  hens  ib!e  eccen- 
tricities of  a  hannloss  nalnre,  tbey 
wonid  be  simplj  nmnaing  ;  bnt  the 
world  is  sometimes  hiade  to  ^i.j  too 
dearly  for  its  laogliler.  The  press 
conld  not  escape  tlje  discredit  into 
which  every  other  instiiation  had 
falleo.  A  patient  writer  has  taken 
the  Ironble  to  enaineraie  and  describe 
the  new  pabli cations,  daily  ntid  week- 
ly, which  started  suddenly  into  ex- 
istence immediately  after  the  insur- 
rection of  February,  and  which  ex- 
pired before  tho  Dictatorship  of 
1851.  The  cnrioQS  list  connls  not  less 
than  twelve  hundred  newspnpere  for 
Paris,  most  of  Ihcin  poblished  nnder 
the  stranj^est  titles,  am)  advocating 
theories  the  most  incompatible  with 
order,  such  as  it  was  even  then 
understood — theories  so  wild  that,  if 
carried  into  practice,  they  wonld 
transform  the  most  polished  natioo 
in  Eorope  into  a  land  of  savages. 
It  mitst  not  be  supposed  that  these 
etfiisions  were  unheeded  by  the  pub- 
lic. They  were  addressed  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  brntal  part  of  the 
populace— to  men  wlio  had  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  were  reeking  from 
the  insnrrection  in  which  they  had 
been  victorioas;  mid  who  were  only 
too  desirous  to  be  let  loose  on  the 
aristocrat  or  the  cnpitnlist — Ihut  is, 
on  every  man  who  did  not  wear  a 
blonse — who  had  a  boose  over  his 
head,  or  who  bad  anything  to  lose. 
For  months  tho  excited  populace 
were  told,  day  after  day,  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  were  the  real  sove- 
reign of  the  nation — that  they  had 


hitherto  been  enslaved  by  heartless, 
unprincipled,  and  crnel  tyrants,  who 
trafficked  in  their  blood — that  the 
moment  had  now  come  for  the  resti- 
tution of  the  civil  rights  of  which 
they  had  been  cheated,  and  of  the 
property  of  which  they  had  been 
plnodered.  All  who  belonged  to  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  were  point- 
ed to  as  tfaeplnnderecB  of  the  people; 
for,  in  revolutionary  phraseology, 
that  comprehensive  term  docs  not 
apply  lo  those  classes ;  and  "  the 
people"  were  exhorted  to  enforce 
restitution.  The  result  of  all  ihia 
was  what  might  naturally  be  antici- 
pated. The  theories  preached  by  the 
Socialist  jonmals,  ntiich  mocked  at 
all  law,  and  defied  all  restraint,  were 
soon  after  tried  on  the  barricades  of 
Jone.  The  titles  of  some  of  those 
pnbtications  were  often  as  grotesque 
as  tho  doctrines  tfaey  defended  were 
bideoas.  More  than  one  respectable 
and  moderate  organ  of  opinion  was 
hurried  away  by  the  current.  The 
GazeUe  dc  Ftrmce,  the  oldest  of  the 
French  newspapers,  and  the  sup- 
porter of  legitimacy,  changed  lis 
name,  and  advocated,  under  a  revo- 
Intionary  title,  doctrines  mom  enited 
to  the  wild  hamonr  of  the  moment. 
in  the  hope  that  the  rcBlor:i(ion  of 
Henry  V.  wonld  be  effected  in  the 
general  confusion,  it  supported  the 
"  appeal  to  tho  people, "  and,  t« 
attain  its  object,  descended  to  datter 
the  passions  of  the  mob,  under  the 
alloring  title  of  Tile  Banquet  Socud. 
The  Sam  Cvhttt  represented  tho 
ideas  of  the  notorious  Blanqni,  now 
or  very  recently  a  prisoner  in  the 
fortress  of  Belle-Isle,  for  the  part  he 
tooh  in  the  insnrrection  of  the  15tli 
May.  The  Sans  Cutotle  was  founded 
by  a  jonmeyman  tailor  named  Uilby; 
all  aristocratic  privileges— including, 
of  course,  that  of  wearing  the  neces- 
sary article  of  clothing  from  which 
the  journal  derived  its  name— were 
denonnced  in  its  pages.  The  Lunrtta 
du  Phe  Duchttite,  originally  /^  He- 
ptibliqve  da  Fmuiiei,  excited  tho 
revolnllonary  spirit  in  women,  not 
only  in  political,  but  in  domestic 
concerns.  The  Jountal  det  CoHOont, 
also  for  the  use  of  the  sex,  kept  np 
the  republican  flame  by  means  of 
poetical  efTasions,  one  of  which,  the 
Marteiltaue  da   CWrttMu,  exhorted 
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them  to  throw  off  the  matrimonial 
yoke,  and  proclaim  the  sofverioritj  of 
women  over  their  t3rrant  husbands. 
The  Regne  du  DiMe  (or  DtviVi  Reign) 
was  illustrated  by  a  frontispiece  dis- 
playing the  Devil.  In  the  foregronnd 
was  a  panther,  holding  in  his  claws 
a  toad  and  a  serpent;  to  the  left, 
brother  Leotand,  of  the  Christian  fra- 
ternity of  Touloase,  strangling  his  vic- 
tim Cecile  Combettes— Louis  Philippe 
and  a  Capuchin;  on  the  other  side 
were  grouped  a  member  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  the  Duke  of  Praslin  mur- 
dering his  wife,  and  the  Pope  cncon- 
raging  him,  while  Proudhon  looked 
joyously  over  all  in  the  form  of  a 
winged  spirit.  The  Robespierre  was 
another  whose  title  sufficiently  indi- 
cated its  principles.  It  professed 
social  reforms  after  the  manner  of  and 
by  the  same  means  as  its  prototype. 
Its  articles  were  a  dilution  of  the 
speeches  of  the  terrible  Dictator  in 
the  Convention.  "  The  people"— that 
is,  the  Sans  Culottes,  **  were,"  it  said, 
^^  the  sole  sovereign ;  the  representa- 
tives were  but  the  people's  clerks." 
It  demanded  the  abolition  of  the 
penalty  of  death  for  political  crimes, 
and  *'  the  abolition  of  misery — perfect 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  solidarity, 
unity.  The  Robespierre  was  founded 
with  the  twofold  object  of  indicating 
the  remedies  for  social  misery,  and 
holding  up  to  public  execration  the 
reactionists  who  lull  the  people  to 
sleep,  and  the  monntebanks  who 
flatter  it  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses. The  Robespierre  will  not  fail 
in  its  mission,"  &c.  (&c.  One  of  the 
^*  reactionists"  thus  denounced  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  patriotic 
tailor  who  had  given  such  proofs  of 
disinterestedness,  by  denouncing  as 
an  aristocratic  privilege  the  use  of 
breeches.  The  Lampion  Repuhiicain 
commenced  its  task  of  enlightening 
the  public  by  an  article  entitled  *^The 
Massacre  of  June,  or  the  Tomb  of 
Liberty;"  and  it  deified  the  insur- 
gents who  made  that  month  so  me- 
morable in  the  revolutionary  annals 
of  Paris.  Such  are  a  very  few,  but 
not  the  worst  specimens,  of  the 
newspaper  press  which  flourished  in 
those  days.  £ach  journal  pretended 
to  be  the  only  true  expounder  of  the 
people's  rights.  Religion,  respect 
for  legitimate  authority,  the  domestic 
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Tirtnes— all,  in  factt  which  men  had 
been  accostomed  to  regard  with 
reverence,  were  denoiuM^  as  the 
prejudices  and  errors  of  a  barba- 
rous age  and  a  corrupt  sodetjj  and 
on  the  ruins  of  which  a  new  system 
would  be  organised,  when  man  conld 
gratify  his  passions  without  restrainti 
and  free  from  the  tyranny  of  lawSi 
human  or  divine.  In  some  the  wor* 
ship  of  the  Almighty  was  scoflM 
at,  and  characterised  as  a  desfading 
superstition ;  and,  in  others,  HeaTen 
was  appealed  to,  to  sanction  the  most 
blasphemous  ravings.  The  aboUtkMi 
of  all  fiscal  rights  enabled  the  dealon 
in  this  mischievous  trash  to  sell  it  at 
the  lowest  price,  and  to  circnlate  it 
in  every  corner  of  France.  Eveir 
low  jvine  -  house  —  which  sappUed 
liquors  as  bmtalising  and  noxions  to 
the  body,  as  those  effusions  were  to 
the  mind — was  converted  into  a  read- 
ing  or  debating- room.  At  break  of 
day  the  venders  of  these  papers  were 
seen  dogging  the  steps  of  the  work- 
man as  he  proceeded  to  his  daily 
labour.  For  the  smallest  coin  the 
labouring  classes,  already  inspired 
with  hatred  against  the  upper  ranks, 
had  this  moral  poison  administered 
to  them.  The  excesses  of  the  press 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Lonto 
Philippe  had  been  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  require  the  application  of  the  strin- 
gent laws  known  as  the  Law$  ofSm* 
tember;  but,  at  the  period  of  wh^ 
we  speak,  the  Nationai  itself,  the 
well-known  organ  of  the  repniiUean 
faction,  was  deemed  as  reactionist  as 
the  temperate  and  monarchical  De* 
bats.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  govern- 
ment, and  no  society,  could  possibly 
exist  in  such  conditions.  Those  whio 
had  denounced  those  laws  as  a  wan- 
ton act  of  oppression,  soon  feit  tlie 
necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  in- 
creasing evil.  General  Cavaignaet 
who  was  regarded  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  republican  virtue,  though  of 
moderate  opinions,  treats  the  press, 
when  he  was  in  power,  with  TOiy 
little  ceremony  indeed.  It  is  true 
he  was  accused  of  acting  so  out  of 
regard  for  the  party  to  wliich  he  be- 
longed, and  from  undue  parliality 
towards  its  chosen  organ,  which  hfr 
desired  to  raise  on  the  ruin  of  a  ritnl 
journal;  but,  whatever  was  his  real 
motive,  it  is  certain  that,  on  the  plea 
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of  public  safety,  ho  sappressed  seyeral 
jouruals  by  his  sole  aathority,  and 
shut  np  their  editors  ia  solitary  con- 
finement, without  form  of  law  or  jadg- 
ment  of  any  kind. 

The  recklessness  which  character- 
ised the  press  of  that  day  was  sur- 
passed, if  possible,  by  the  clubs,  when 
the  ri^lit  of  meeting  for  the  discussion 
of  political  topics  was  uncontrolled. 
In  those  permanent  associations,  soon 
organised  in  every  quarter  of  Paris, 
the  same  exaggerated  doctrines  which 
were  enunciated  in  print  were  pro- 
claimed with  all  the  additional  stimu- 
lants that  fluent  and  impassioned 
language,  theatrical  gesticulation,  and 
exciting  incident  could  supply.  Rhe- 
torical flights  which,  in  our  country, 
would  have  been  received  with  deri- 
sive laughter,  were  seriously  listened 
to,  literally  interpreted,  and  raptur- 
ously applauded  by  an  admiring 
audience.  There  might  be  heard  the 
apostate  priest  taking  his  revenge  for 
the  restraints  imposed  on  him  by  bb 
previous  profession,  and  often  Bur- 
pas:iing,  in  indecent  violence,  the 
most  depraved  of  his  bearers.  Some 
restraint  was  placed  on  the  clubs  after 
the  June  insurrection,  but  still  violent 
harangues  continued  to  be  delivered 
in  those  places  of  public  resort  where 
the  audience  was  principally  composed 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society ;  and 
the  notorious  agitators  and  conspira- 
tors of  the  time — the  Barb<^  the 
iilanqui.4,  v^c.  —  were  described  as 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  true  freedom, 
and  as  models  of  civic  virtue.  The 
question  was  familiarly  disciiased, 
whether  a  private  citizen  had  not  the 
right  to  take  the  law  into  bis  own 
hands,  and  become  the  public  avenger 
the  moment  the  conduct  of  a  govem- 
luont  became  suspicions  in  bb  eyes ; 
and,  on  an  occasion  of  election  for 
^omc  municipal  oflicc,  or  for  promo- 
tion in  the  national  guard,  a  candidate 
was  summoned  to  give  a  pledge  that 
ho  would  strike  down,  with  bis  own 
hand,  the  chief  of  the  government, 
whenever  he  suspected  bimof  dealgns 
unfavourable  to  the  republican  cause. 
Tiie  ri^'iit  of  insurrection  was  admit- 
ted, as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  each 
citizen  was  free  judge  of  the  proper 
occasion.  In  little  more  than  a  month 
after  the  revolution  of  Febniarj,  S60 
clubs  were  permanently  sittlof ;  aid 


in  three  months,  450.  These,  like 
their  predecessors  in  the  great  revo- 
lution, soon  menaced  the  National 
Assembly  itself.  United  at  first,  thejr 
soon  broke  out  into  hostility  with  each 
other.  Each  aspired  to  be  predomi- 
nant, and  to  represent  the  nation. 
Each  maintained  that  it  alone  was 
the  body  from  which  representatives, 
public  functionaries,  ministers,  and 
even  dictators,  should  be  selected. 
To  the  populace  was  offered  the  most 
fulsome  adulation.  The  workman's 
blouse  was  alone  the  badge  of  virtae. 
Criminals  who  had  spent  years  in 
prison  or  at  the  hulks,  were  held  np 
as  objects  for  popular  enthusiasm; 
and  the  slightest  penalty  paid  for  a 
political  offence  was  considered  suffi- 
cient to  purse  the  moral  guilt  of  a  UUfb. 
The  proceedings  of  these  assemblies 
were  conduct^  with  much  exteraal 
form.  They  had  their  presldentSi 
thehr  vice-presidents,  and  aecretariet; 
their  questors,  thehr  ushers,  their  tii- 
bunes  for  the  speakers,  thehr  regula- 
tions, thehr  orders  of  the  day,  after 
the  most  approved  fashion  of  regular 
deUberaUve  bodies.  All  this  Tsst 
organisation  was  further«(ded  by  the 
secret  societies,  of  whicn  It  Is  not  our 
Intention  now  to  speak.  The  wretched 
government  of  tne  day  was  Inces- 
santly harassed  by  messages  and  dele- 
gations lirom  these  dubs,  communi- 
cating their  respecUve  resolutkNiSi 
and  commanding  thehr  executkMi« 
under  pain  of  displeasure,  within  the 
shortest  possible  period.  Thehr  man- 
dates were  Issued  to  the  whole  oC 
France :  and  not  alone  to  France,  fon 
ther  likewise  pretended  to  dictate 
their  will  to  the  people  of  foreign 
countries.  On  one  occasion  a  mem- 
ber of  a  dub  happening.  In  the  couse 
of  some  wild  harangue,  to  ezprsas 
his  sympathy  for  the  Turks,  It  was 
proposed  to  send  delegates  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  summon  the  inhabi- 
tants to  raUe  barricades,  and  establMi 
a  Bysantine  republic  on  the  bmhM 
approved  by  the  dub*  From  these 
bodies  Issued  emissaries  to  ereiypart 
of  France,  to  propagate  hatred  against 
the  upper  classes;  and  the  triangular 
cards  were  displayed  in  the  hats  of 
those  agenu  of  discord  with  the  saaa 
ostentatious  Insolence  that  the  trl- 
oolonred  scarCi  were  exhibited  as  signs 
of  anthorilj  bj  the  ciOMnifislnniirs 
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sent  to  the  armies  onder  the  first  re- 
pablic.  ladependently  of  the  clobs 
where  general  propagandism  was  or- 
ganlded,  each  trade,  each  calling,  had 
its  own  association,  similarly  consti- 
tuted, for  its  special  purposes.  Wo- 
men, too,  regardless  of  the  modesty 
without  which  they  lose  all  title  to 
respect,  and  almost  to  protection,  ex- 
hibited themselves  at  the  tribune  or 
on  the  platform,  harangued  nightly 
audiences,  and  dwelt  with  rapture  on 
the  new  era,  when  the  narrow  ideas 
and  prejudices  of  another  age,  respect 
for  religious  and  moral  ohligatlonSf 
should  no  more  be  heard  of,  and  su- 
preme felicity  would  be  found  in  the 
pleasing  facilities  of  communism.  In 
these  hotbeds  of  impiety  and  sedition, 
the  refuse  of  foreign  countries — men 
whom  crimes,  other  than  political, 
had  driven  into  exile — were  to  be 
found.    Vagrant  artists—obscure  and 


the  proceedings  of  the  dobs  and  i 
societies,  and  who  had  to  be  ii 
to  ten  times  theur  ordinary  nonlMr, 
conld  only  disclose  the  iaunenaity  of 
the  peril,  without  being  aUe  to  aTSfi 
it.  Grief  and  terror  were  in  mntrj 
heart,  desolation  in  every  hoaet,  mt 
the  life  and  property  of  no  man  worn 
worth  a  week's  purchaseu  Ew^a  te 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  partir  Mft 
and  acknowledged  the  generd  alana. 
''  The  people !  *'  cried  Mathien  da  la 
Drome  in  the  National  Aamunhtj^ 
himself  a  member  of  the  Monntafnt 
and  a  Socialist ;  *^  we  must  not  ooa- 
fonnd  the  peopie  with  that  vile  rabUai 
that  filth  which  rota  and  diffnaea  ila 
pestilence  over  society,  nor  with 
degraded  and  abandoned  thinga 
wriggle  in  the  mire,  intent  on  ~ 
ing  all  society,  and  bringbig 
some  dreadful  catastrophe,  to  proAfe 
by  the  general  disorder,  and  give  ' 


discontented  iitterateurg  —  condottieri    scope  to  their  hellish  passions. 


belonging  to  no  country  in  particular, 
but  whose  trade  was  to  disturb  all, 
and  who  saw,  in  the  approaching 
convuUion  of  Europe,  that  their  ser- 
vices would  soon  be  in  demand — 
operatives  from  the  faubourgs  of  Pa- 
ris, or  the  provincial  cities,  of  aban- 
doned habits,  too  slothful  to  work 
(though  *'*' travair^  was  eteraally  in 
their  mouths),  but  not  too  proud  to 
subsist  on  the  labours  of  the  few 
who  were  mean-spirited  enough  to 
submit  to  the  griping  capitalist  — 
the  scum  of  society,  in  fact,  might  be 
found  congregated  in  these  places, 
where  plunder  and  extermination 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  By  day 
and  by  night,  endless  processions 
traversed  the  streets,  shouting  the 
Marseillaise,  and  marching  to  the 
beat  of  drum,  with  banner  displayed ; 
and  the  |>eacerul  citizen  looked  on, 
helpless  and  in  silent  dismay,  at  the 
dark  ma.sse3  of  scowling  patriots, 
who  marked  in  their  mind*s-eye  the 
houses  of  the  ''rich''  for  the  hour 
when  the  ^'rights  of  the  people*' 
should  no  longer  be  only  a  theory. 
The  men  who  had  attained  power  by 
such  terrible  agency  were  struck  with 
terror  at  their  monstrous  creation, 
which  now  menaced  their  own  ex- 
istence. It  is  true  that  they  made  an 
effort  to  conjure  the  danger ;  but  the 
police  agents  an<l  spies,  who  were 
charged  with  watching  and  repeating 


wretches  are  known.  They  bear  mm. 
their  brows  the  brand  of  infamrl 
These  are  the  men  who  want  to  bo 
electors ;  but  they  are  not  thoae  wlio 
have  given  heroes  to  onr  anniea :  tha^ 
furnish  heroes  only  to  the  acalliBld  I " 
True ;  but  in  such  times  as  Ibeia  «• 
speak  of,  they  form  the  malarial 
the  professional  revolationiat, 
they  are  the  men  whose  energy 
them  masters  after  having 
instruments.  We  now  aak 
the  ^'  rights  of  the  people,**  fo 
stood,  and  so  practised,  are  tbeaa^ 
loss  of  which  is  to  be  deplored  ?  Wo 
have  the  firm  conviction,  that 
the  House  of  Bourbon  restored 
France  to-morrow,  the  same 
tions  that  at  this  moment  exist, 
be  maintained,  for  without  tbein  ■• 
government  could  last  six  mootba; 
and  we  are  justified  in  repeating 
assertion,  that  neither  at  present, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  will 
be  fit  for  a  manly,  moral,  and 
lated  liberty. 

In  noticing  the  career  of  tlia 
whose  firmness  has  repressed 
of  the  excesses,  of  which  we  hi 
presented  but  a  very  slight  and  baaCgf 
outline— though,  as  must  happen  \m 
such  cases,  lilM*rty  has  soflbrod  la 
operation— we  confess  that  we 
been  more  surprised  at  his  first 
tion  to  the  presidency  of  the 
republic  than  at  his  snbseqnenti 
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With  scarcely  utj  ■dvaDta|^8  in  bis  ttie  valour  wbicU  liad  defeated  it. 
favour,  be  presented  himself  as  a  can-  That  was  a  service  not  easily  to  be 
didate  for  the  important  aod  periloii9  furgtiLten,  and  it  deserved  reward ; 
office,  not  only  in  oppowtion  to  laestr  nnd  though  exceptioas  might  be  taken 
com  pe  Li  Eon -- finch  as  Lamartlne,  to  Cavuignac'a  ooodact,  in  a  militarjr 
Lcdrn  Roilin,  and  the  like  —  but  point  of  vinw,  they  were  all  absorbed 
against  one  of  another  stamp,  and  of  by  the  universal  feeling  of  gratitude, 
a  better  order.  Popular  entliiisiasm  was  carried  to 
The  mere  personal  merits  of  Gflno-  its  height ;  G«neral  Cavaignac's  aer- 
ral  Cavaignac  were  not  veiy  remark-  vices  were  pronounced  to  be  greater 
able.  His  talents,  thongb  resper.t-  than  Ihoac  any  man  had  ever  rendered 
able,  were  far  fmm  commanding,  to  his  country;  and  be,  ivbose  name, 
He  had  the  weaknesa  to  submit  to  afewshort moiithsberore,hHdscBrc£ly 
be  the  tool  of  the  pultry  coterie  of  been  heard  oat  uf  the  divisiun  of  the 
the  National  newspaper.  But,  such  army  of  AFirica  to  which  he  belonged, 
as  he  was,  he  had  iudlsputably  one  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  Europe, 
advantage  to  which  bis  lival  had  no  At  that  moment,  everything  was 
pretensions  —  he  hjid  just  rendered  within  his  reach,  every  one  bowed 
an  immense  servii^e  to  Paris,  to  before  him.  The  dictatorship  vraa 
France,  perhaps  to  all  Europe,  by  bis  conferred  on  him  by  nnanimoos  con- 
repression  of  the  san^'Uinary  insnrrec-  sent.  His  title  10  the  admiration  of 
tion  of  June.  His  politics,  or  rntber  the  nation  seemed  as  lasting  as  it  waa 
those  of  hia  famil;-,  were  not  of  a  then  undisputed ;  and  when  the  period 
nature  to  tranquiUi-ie  men  uf  order  shonld  ariive  fur  the  nominitiou  of  a 
with  respect  to  the  liitiire,  when  once  chief  of  a  repnbliu  that  had  twice  re- 
the  fear  of  general  pillage  nnd  maa-  ceivcd  its  baptism  in  bUjod,  few  in  or 
sacre  was  allayed,  lie  had,  in  his  ont  of  Franco  donbted  that  he  who 
place  in  the  National  Assembly,  pro-  bad  shot  down  by  thousands  the  com- 
ieased  the  highest  admiration  for  bis  balants  of  the  barricades,  would  re- 
father,  and  that  falliLT  had  been  one  ceive  the  recompense  lo  which  he  had 
of  the  Terrorists  of  the  Convention ;  so  fair  a  claim. 
and  it  could  not  be  forgotten  that  bis  Were  the  pretensions  or  pergonal 
brother  Godfrey  pa.<sed  many  years  merits  of  the  rival  who  then  started 
of  bis  lire  in  plolilng  aguinst  the  on  the  scene  lo  dispute  tbnt  prize, 
government  of  Loaia  Philippe.  His  equal  lo  those  of  Cavaignac's?  Were 
own  condnct,  however,  during  the  thoy  similar  to  them?  ConldAealso 
tremendouscrisis  when  France  was  on  point  to  honour  protected  from  vio- 
the  brink  of  min,  Dutbalanced,  with  Icnce,  life  and  property  saved  from 
the  party  of  order  in  the  capital,  all  desti'uction,  to  the  repression  of  re- 
these  considerations.  On  such  occa-  bcllion  against  the  law  ?  Nothing  of 
sions,  men  are  not  apt  to  bo  very  the  kind.  The  only  inciduots  in  his 
particular, and  they  nljo  still  trembled  previous  life  which  redeemed  it  fVom 
at  ttte  possible  revival  ofa  Convention  obscuniy  were,  hU  adveutnres  at 
and  of  Committees  of  Public  Safety,  Strasborg  and  Boologno,  and  their 
were  ready  to  cling  ti;>  any  one  nho  had  miserable  failure;  and  adventures  of 
showed  the  will  and  ibe  power  to  save  such  a  kind  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
them.  Tbe  June  irisurri.'ation  was,  recommend  him  at  that  moment  to 
as  we  have  observed,  an  event  not  the  bourr/eoaie  of  Paris,  itut  rather 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  marke  of  confirmed  the  opinion,  which  had 
that  bloody  contest  were  still  present;  been  pretty  general,  of  his  utter  inca- 
the  remains  of  barricades  still  blocked  pacity.  In  such  nnpromising  drcnm- 
up  the  way ;  tbe  Btrtots  were  not  re-  slancea,  tbe  idea  of  Louia  Napoleon 
paved ;  the  houses  where  Che  deadly  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  prcsi- 
atruggle  was  carried  on  with  the  dency  of  the  republic,  in  opposition 
greatest  desperation,  still  showed  the  to  General  Cavaignac,  was  at  ftrat 
ruin  caused  by  shot  and  shell ;  the  received  with  derision,  and  the  tndi- 
blood-stainshadnotasyet disappeared  vidnal  who  ventured  a  conjecture  in 
from  the  public  places.  Bnt  while  favour  of  bis  snccess  was  reckoned  in 
these  signs  proved  the  extent  of  tbe  the  general  estimation  quite  as  imbe- 
insurrection,   they  also    teatified    to  eile  w  Uie  candidate  himself.    Mmba 
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of  bribery  he  had  noae ;  tJien^  at  all 
events,  he  coald  neither  corrupt  nor 
intimidate.  He  was  powerless,  and 
we  doubt  whether  he  was  not  almost 
penniless.  It  was  said  that,  in  those 
difficult  days,  he  was  obliged  to  draw 
frequently  on  the  resources  of  a  few 
persons  who  had  in  other  times  been 
connected  with  his  family.  Among 
his  electioneering  friends  there  was 
scarcely  a  name  that  carried  influence 
with  it,  and  he  could  not  count  upon 
a  single  man  in  the  army.  During 
his  canvass  in  Paris,  there  was  no 
moment,  by  day  or  night,  that  he  was 
not  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 
Every  movement  was  watched,  every 
act  noted,  every  word  that  fell  from 
his  lips  was  at  once  set  down  in  the 
tablets  of  police  spies,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  government,  the  head  of 
which  was  his  popular  rival.  That 
rival  was  at  that  same  moment  the 
dictator  of  France,  and  with  the 
whole  of  the  vast  machinery  of  an 
administration  that  places  the  nation 
in  the  hands  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, with  its  prefects,  its  sub -prefects, 
&c.,  at  his  absolute  disposal.  All  this 
machinery  was  used  against  the  pre- 
tender ;  and  no  means  of  opposition, 
short  of  imprisoning  or  banishing  him, 
were  spared.  The  hostility  of  the 
National  Assembly  to  him  grew  ac- 
tually to  madness.  The  Legitimists, 
who  believed  that  their  hour  of  tri- 
umph was  at  last  approaching;  the 
Orleauists,  whose  kiug  had  iiuished 
his  career  so  shamefully ;  the  Reds 
and  the  Socialists,  who  had  so  recently 
lost  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a 
regime  of  terror  and  of  general  spolia- 
tion,— all  hating  each  other,  but  united 
in  their  common  hatred  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, whose  personal  claims  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  republic  were  so 
few,  but  whose  name,  they  had  some 
mispvings,  was  not  so  completely 
eradicated  as  was  supposed,  from  the 
memory  of  the  French  people.  The 
bare  mention  of  that  name  roused  to 
fury  the  nine  hundred  legislators  who 
were  congregated  in  what  was  once  the 
Falais  Bourbon.  It  is  true  that,  in  a 
short  time,  several  of  the  party  of 
ordor  agreed  to  take  Iiim  nudcr  their 
protection,  until  such  time  as  their 
own  projects  were  ripe  for  execution. 
But,  iu  the  commencement,  the  pros- 
pects of  Louis  Napoleon  were  gloomy 


indeed.  Day  after  day  the  report! 
of  the  govemment  fnnciiooariee  Mid 
agents  of  every  class,  and  who  were 
supposed  to  be  accorately  acqoainled 
with  the  state  of  the  paUie  miiidt 
announced  the  certainty  of  Cienenl 
Cavaignac*s  retom  by  a  triamphiuit 
majority,  and  of  the  third  and  Anal 
failure  of  the  ex-prisoner  of  Ham  in 
his  attempt  to  force  bimaelf  o&  a 
country  that  detested  blm. 

In  addition  to  the  more  legitimate 
means  employed  by  the  gOTemoMat 
for  its  own  chief,  an  afeoOT  of  aa- 
other,  and  a  more  qnesuonme  kiad, 
was  set  to  work.  Scnrriloas  lampooat, 
vile  caricatures,  gross  libda,  wm 
transmitted  to  the  departmenta.  Tberf 
penetrated  everywhere.  They  wm 
to  be  found  on  every  way-side,  in  the 
remotest  hamlet,  in  the  meanest  hat« 
in  the  most  obscure  comer  of  the 
territory  of  the  repablic  Tboee  wen 
profitable  times  for  the  whole  crew  of 
libellers.  Neither  the  living  nor  the 
dead  were  spared,  neither  tea  aor 
age.  Louis  Napoleon*s  entire  life 
was  raked  up,  and  expoeed  to  the 
derision  of  the  populace.  Kothlaf 
was  deemed  too  mean  or  too  bod  to 
crush  a  rival  who  was  at  first  i 
but  whom  his  opponents  soon 
to  fear.  And  those  fears  were 
realised ;  for  the  obscure  and 
temned  adventurer,  the  baffled 
spirator  who  had  neither  wei|^t, 
prestige,  nor  money,  nor  men — y 
past  career  had  no  service  nor 
to  show— polled  six  millions  of 
and  did  so  at  a  moment  whea  the 
heart  of  every  Frendiman  was  paaft- 
ing  at  the  recollection  of  the  ooaft 
struggle  a  few  months  before, 
had  not  forgotten  whose  hand  it 
that  saved  them. 

The  ratification  of  the  choice  of  the 
nation  was  wrung  from  a  hostile  Aa- 
scmbly,  and  it  envenomed  the  foeliaa 
which  it  had  repeatedly  exhibited 
against  I^nis  Napoleon:  that  hoAj 
was  defeated  and  humiliated.  The 
47th  clause  of  the  Constitution  speci- 
fied that,  if  the  candidate  for  tiie 
presidency  did  not  obtain  a  certafai 
iiuml>er  of  votes,  or  did  not  fniftl 
tain  conditions  also  described, 
nomination  of  the  chief  of  the 
was  vested  in  the  National  Aiscmbiv; 
and  there  was  no  doubt  on  wliom  Ua 
choice  would  in  such  case  falL     It 
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was,  therefore,  witb  ropogaanee  that  tbey  were  with  respect  to  Lonia  Sa- 
il received  a  president  thiid  forced  upon  poleon.  Whenever  tbey  affected  the 
it ;  and  from  that  moment  till  its  langaage  of  respect  or  coDciliation  to 
agitated  existence  was  brongbt  to  a  him,  or  to  each  other,  distrust,  hatred, 
snddeo  close,  the  new  chief  of  the  and  desire  of  veDgeancc  irere  [□  their 
gOTemment  and  the  legislature  were,  hearts.  Each  had  for  crer  in  view 
with  a  brief  interval,  ia  a  state  of  his  own  separate  object;  and  when- 
disguised  or  open  hostilitj''.  We  be-  ever  there  was  an  appeai'ance  of  una- 
lieve  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  nlmous  feeling  it  was  directed  against 
other  was  aiacere  from  the  begiDniag.  hiia.  It  is  not  our  inlcntioQ  to  go 
Those  Royalists  who  had  at  Urst  over  the  history  of  the  period  between 
eqaalled,  if  tbcy  did  not  surpass,  the  the  election  of  the  lOtb  December 
"  repnblicBUs  of  the  eve"  in  claraoroiis  18i8,  and  the  coup  diiat  of  1851; 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  order  of  things  but  we  believe  that  few  iinpartial 
as  founded  by  the  Revolution,  were  men  will  pronounce  our  opinion  of  the 
as  folse  in  that  respect  as  they  were  state  of  parties  ioaccarate,  or  will 
ia  giving  their  voles  to  Loois  Napo-  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt  of 
leon.  Their  real  intention  was  to  wbatwasplannedwhenthetermoftho 
obtun  breathing- time  io  order  to  Presidential  office  should  have  arrived. 
maintaia  their  own  places.  They  It  is  now  proved  that,  as  respects 
were  not  unwilling  to  grant  a  lease  of  Louis  Napoleon,  all  parties  had  cal- 
power  for  sis  months  or  so  to  the  cnlated  falsely.  What  was  believed 
man  they  affected  to  take  under  their  to  be  deficiency  in  moral  qualities  was 
protection,  and  tbey  reposed  on  the  tho  result  of  habitaal  reserve  or  pro- 
hope  that,  when  the  opportune  nio-  found  dissiniulatioo.  The  fir=t  Brutus 
meat  came,  they  could  effect  a  bargain  never  masked,  under  the  exterior  of  a 
with  the  temporary  occupant  of  the  fool  or  a  buObon,  the  qualities  which 

filace  which  of  right  belonged  to  the  have  perpetuated  hia  name,  moresnc- 
egitimate  sovereign  ;  and  that  ho  ccssfally  than  the  President  concealed 
would  give  it  up  on  a  fair  consiidera-  the  real  energy  and  determioacion  of 
tion.  They  never  thought  that  ho  hia  mind.  Keserved  and  taciturn 
would  have  the  power  or  the  will,  even  with  his  intimates,  or  those  who 
so  soon  as  the  popular  delusion  had  were  believed  to  be  such,  few  sup- 
passed  off,  to  resist  such  tempting  posed  bioi  to  be  otherwise  than  weak 
offers  as  had,  for  instance,  been  vainly  in  purpose,  and  hesitating  in  action, 
pressed  by  the  Count  de  Provence  on  Nothing  that  was  reported  of  him  was 
the  First  Consul.  As  fur  any  chance  too  gross  for  l>etief.  Ho  was  described 
of  hU  being  able  to  maintain  tliat  as  a  vnlgar  volaptaary,  with  a  bead 
place  against  tbem,  no  one  dreamed  of  turned  by  unexpected  success.  Hia 
suchathing.  Therepnblicaosof every  moral  obtusoness  and  insensibility 
colour  determined  to  renew  the  con-  were  believed  to  be  so  great  that 
test  in  the  streets  on  every  favourable  every  whipster  thought  he  could  in- 
occasion  ;  and  as  they  still  believed  suit  him  witb  perfect  impunity  in  the 
that  the  president  was  utterly  incap-  Assembly  or  in  the  streets.  He  waa 
able,  their  design  was  deemed  easy  of  too  callous  to  feel  injury,  and  too 
accomplishment.  Tho  general  opi*  timid  to  resent  it ;  and  hb  patient 
nlon  of  his  deScieocyiu  moral  courage,  dissimulation  accredited  the  general 
energy,  and  intelligence  was  greatly  opinion.  Tho  matter,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  those  views.  His  ne&r  easy  of  explanation.  His  mistrust  of 
relationship  to  the  Emperor  did  not  those  who  had  access  to  bim  may  bo 
imply  that  be  possessed  a  particle  traced  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  situa- 
of  the  ^at  administrative  qualities  lion,  long  previous  and  snbseqnent  to 
which,  in  addition  to  his  talents  for  his  elevation  to  power.  For  years  ho 
war,  distinguished  that  wonderful  had  brooded,  with  the  conviction  of 
man.  His  intellect  was  supposed  to  a  fatalist,  on  the  part  he  believed  that 
be  far  beneath  mediocrity,  and  tho  he  was  one  day  to  fill  before  Ibe 
chief  of  each  political  party  felt  con-  world.  Throughout  all  the  vicissUudea 
fident  of  moulding  him  to  bis  own  of  bis  life  he  never  lost  sight  of  that 
pnrpose.  These  parties  were  not  less  object.  When  traversing  the  Atlantic 
insincere    towards  each    other  than  on  his  way  to  the  country  to  which 
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the  government  be  had  vainly  aonght 
to  overthrow  banished  him,  be  Ls  Mid 
to  have  declared  to  the  captain  of  the 
veasol,  that  all  the  trouble  taken  bjr 
Louis  Philippe  was  to  no  purpose; 
that  bid  destiny  was  to  rule  over 
Franco;  and  that,  when  his  honr 
came,  no  human  force  could  prevent 
it.  His  life  was  one  conspiracy  in 
thouf^ht,  if  not  in  deed ;  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  ho  shared  the  fate  of 
all  conspirators,  and  that,  with  all  his 
caution,  his  counsels  were  occasionally 
betrayed.  It  is  certain  that  his  pro- 
ject of  the  descent  at  Boulogne  was 
known  for  months  previous  to  the 
French  police,  and  he  fell  into  a  snaro 
laid  for  him  by  the  government  of 
the  day.  ^^  It  is  clear,"  observes  M. 
Ki'^iault,  in  his  Ilistoire  tTHuU  Ans, 
'"  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuilerics 
wiis  accurately  informed  of  all  that 
passed  in  London,  noted  all  the  pre- 
parations, directed  them,  and  received 
day  by  day,  and  hour  bj  honr,  infor- 
mation as  to  all  the  proceedings  and 
all  the  acts  of  the  prince.  There  were 
in  the  despatch -boxes  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior — and  we  do  not  know 
if  they  are  not  still  there — reports  con- 
taiuiug  minute  details  of  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  prince,  both  at  home 
and  abroad :  'lie  rose  at  such  an 
hour;  went  out  at  such  an  hour; 
visited  at  such  a  house ;  returned 
home,  and  went  out  again  to  visit  at 
another ;  had  a  conference  with  such 
a  personage,'  &c,  iSiC,  In  a  word,  in- 
formation was  communicated  of  the 
most  intimate  and  uuiuterrupted  re- 
lations he  had  with  any  one.  The 
French  ambassador  in  London  also 
received  exactaud  minute  intelligence, 
even  without  being  at  the  trouble  to 
scfk  it ;  and  when  he  was  written  to 
from  Paris,  not  to  spore  money  in 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
plot,  he  replied,  '  I  do  not  want 
money,  information  is  brought  to  me 
without  my  asking  it.*"  The  disap- 
pointment of  these  attempts  must 
have  rendered  him  suspicious  of  ail 
who  approached  him  then  and  after- 
wards. And  it  would  indeed  be  sur- 
prising if,  taking  into  account  the  state 
of  parties  in  France,  and  with  enemies 
in  his  very  Cabinet,  and  probably 
while  still  cherishing  designs  of  future 
grandeur,  he  were  otherwise  than  sus- 
picious and  reserved.     Nor  did  his 


eoonteiuuiee  betray  bia  thoai^ ;  hk 
nnexpreflsive  feataras«  aod  Us  daH 
aleepy  eyes*  aided  that  power  of  di»- 
simolatioii,  aad  made  him  appair 
what  not  merel/  anperflcial  pa^lai 
but  even  acnte  phyaiogiioauatatiMNight 
be  was,  bat  what  it  ia  now  •^"^n^fii 
that  he  is  IMC  Hia  fiiat  aCtenpt  at 
public  speaking  in  the  National  Aa- 
semUy  kept  up  the  doloaioiL  His 
talents  were  believed  to  he  most 
contemptible,  and  another  pen  got  te 
credit  of  the  political  pamphlets  pah* 
lished  in  his  name.    Hia  hahit  or  lis> 


tening  in  indolent  silenoe,  withoat 
reply*  or  comment,  were  aacrihed  Is 
the  same  cause ;  and  the  TeryGlerer  la- 
trigners,  and  even  the  practiaed  states- 
men who,  asked  or  unaslLed,  teadaied 
him  their  advice,  or  their  admoaltioosi 
quitted  him  'm  disgust,  sliniggiiig  their 
shoulders,  and  pitying  Uie  ooaatiy 
that  selected  to  role  over  it  Che  la- 
glorious  bearer  of  a  glorioaa  aaoM. 
The  official  messsges  he  oommanicatsd 
to  the  Assembly,  or  the  apoechea  he 
read  at  banquets,  or  railroad  iaaag»- 
rations,  were  placed  to  the  aoeonat  of 
some  discreet  and  dever  fHend.  He 
was  thought  no  more  capable  of  oom- 
posing,  or  even  dictating,  a  atata 
paper,  than  of  speaking  extempora  ia 
public ;  and  no  more  capable  of  either 
than  of  planning  or  executiog  a  aoo- 
ceasful  coup  dHoL^  nntU  he  pat  the 
one  and  the  other  beyond  all  doobL 

We  are  not  of  ophiion  that,  einee 
his  elevation  to  the  imperial  thrane, 
the  policy  of  Lonis  Napoleon  has  been 
at  home  and  abroad  a  signal  failnre; 
or  that  on  all  occasions,  where  he  has 
made  a  step  in  advance,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  draw  back.  Eighteen 
months  have  now  elapsed  ainoe  the 
decisive  blow  was  stmck,  'and  the 
first  period  of  no  preceding  govern- 
meut  has  passed  in  greater  tranquil- 
lity. The  frequent  political  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  France ;  the 
practice  of  holding  up  to  pablic  ad- 
miration every  bold  adventurer  who 
revolts  against  the  mildest  regime; 
the  contempt  and  hatred  excited 
against  all  invested  with  anthoritj, 
from  the  king  to  the  sub-prefect,  or 
commissary  of  police ;  the  sympathy 
manifested  towards  all  who  aistnrbea 
public  order ;  the  habit  of  glorifying 
the  conspirator,  and  of  giving  the 
name  of  martyr  to  the  assasshi ;  the 
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systematic  calamny  against  all  in 
power,  have  long  since  eradicated  af- 
fection or  enthusiasm  from  the  breasts 
of  many  Frenchmen.  Warmth  of 
feeling  may  still  be  found  in  those 
parts  of  the  conntry  which  are  remote 
from  the  scenes  of  political  agitation, 
and  from  the  contagion  of  revola- 
tionary  cities  ;  but  France,  we  rather 
think,  is  still  the  France  of  the  Fnmdej 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cardinal  de 
Rctz.  Of  the  three  monarchB  that 
preceded  Louis  Napoleon,  not  one  of 
them  stern  or  cruel,  and  with  quali- 
ties that  entitled  them  to  respect, 
none  could  win  popularity,  though 
they  all  may  have  deserved  it 

In  Louis  Napoleon*s  relations  with 
foreign  governments,  his  success  in  the 
most  important  act  of  his  life,  and  the 
one  that  was  most  displeasing  to  them, 
has  been  beyond  what  few  indeed  yen- 
tured  to  anticipate.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  main  object  of  the  treaiiet  of 
1815  was  the  perpetual  exclusion  from 
power  in  France,  not  only  of  Napoleon 
I.,  but  also  of  his  family.  To  that  ob- 
ject were  directed  the  efforts  of  the 
powerful  sovereigns  whose  collectiye 
strength  crushed  him  ;  and  in  ita  at- 
tainment they  believed  that  they  had 
fully  succeeded.  That  a  Buonaparte 
would  ever  govern  that  nation  with 
any  title,  or  under  any  form  of  antho- 
rity,  would  have  been  deemed  one  of 
the  wildest  dreams  that  ever  haunted 
the  imagination.  When  the  question 
of  the  present  empire  was  at  first 
seriously  agitated,  the  man  who  be- 
lieved that  Louis  NapoIeon*8  eleva- 
tion to  that  dignity  could  be  tolerated 
by  northern  Kurope,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  not  much  better  than  a 
fool.  It  was  unwillingly  admitted  that 
a  Presidency  or  a  Consnlate  for  ten 
years,  but  only  In  virtue  of  a  new 
popular  election,  and  by  way  of  re- 
compense for  the  general  servicei  he 
had  rendered  in  putting  down  tbe 
Socialists,  was  the  utmost  those 
powers  would  suffer.  The  imperial 
dignity  for  life  was  of  course  out  of 
tho  f)uostion ;  and  as  for  the  Idea  of 
hereditary  authority,  with  a  title  de- 
rived from  the  great  usurper,  whom 
all  mou's  hands  bad  beaten  down,  it 
wa?  tiK)  absurd  to  be  evsn  noticed* 
Kvorything  was   against  him ;    tlie 


memory  of  the  many  wrongs  which 
every  nation  in  continental  Europe, 
the  weakest  as  well  as  the  mightiest, 
had  endured  from  one  Buonaparte; 
the  coalitions  of  great  potentates; 
the  solemn  treaties  formed  for  com- 
mon defence,  and  a^dnst  a  new 
usurpation.  Louis  Napoleon  was, 
nevertheless,  dected  Emperor  of  the 
French,  not  merely  for  life,  but  with 
power  to  transmit  his  title  to  his 
successors ;  he  annoonced  himself  the 
continuat<Mr  of  a  dynasty  which  was 
thought  to  be  extinguished  for  ever, 
and,  with  an  audacity  not  surpassed 
in  history,  supposed  a  reign  which  had 
no  existence  In  foct ;  maintained  what 
he  dared  to  term  the  rights  of  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt,  and  proclaimed 
himself  by  tbe  style  and  title  of  Na- 
poleon III.  1  We  reafly  do  not  see 
bow  a  man  who  has  done  such  things 
ean  be  said  to  have  iUled,  or  to  have 
been  \mSM  hot  all  he  has  undertaken. 
In  some  points  of  his  policy  he  may 
have  been  unsoooessful,  as  older  and 
more  firmly  established  governments 
occasionally  are.  But  he  has,  under 
eveiy  adverse  drcumstanoe,  won  the 
greatest  prise  of  all— the  one  wUch 
had  been  the  ambition  of  his  life. 

Of  the  duration  of  the  power  thus 
obtahned  in  despite  of  every  obstacle, 
?re  hesitate  to  sar  more  than  we  have 
already  said.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
it  Is  exercised,  we  repeat  that  the 
Frendi  peo|^  lutve  shown  them- 
selvea,  after  repeated  triak,  to  be 
unfit  for  a  liberal  government,  such 
as  that  which  %xmB  in  this  more 
favoured  comtry.  What  has  taken 
place  is  of  thdr  own  doing,  their  own 
seeUng.  Th^  baTO  not  appredated, 
nor  supported,  a  mild  and  libenl  rule: 
and  for  a  long  thne  to  come  they  wHl 
only  be  fit  fora  strong  one.  Bnt  the 
mmtof  the  imperial  government— and 
it  Is  one  that  onglit  not  to  be  under- 
valued—Is  to  have  known  how  to  tame 
the  nMt  of  refdntloo,  a  task  nnder 
whldB  the  Boarbon  sucemnbed.  The 
real  danger  b  to  suppose  that  that 
spirit  Is  definitirtly  laM  at  rest  It 
has  shrank  beibn  ^strong  hand  and 
n  determined  wilL  It  has  not  been 
wIm^  destnmd,  bnt  U  has  been 
driven  ften  tag  sCrsets:  and  that  tl 
lenst  is  soMStlilng  gained. 
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THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  WAY. 
**  The  tngel  of  tbe  Lord  stood  in  the  way.** 

Lighted  by  daylight  mild  and  fair, 

I  see  my  path  a  little  way ; 
There  is  no  fairy  brightness  there, 

Bat  the  blue  skies  of  quiet  day — 
The  morning  light,  the  common  air. 
Are  over  it  alway. 

I  have  my  griefo,  I  have  my  fears — 

Share  of  the  storms  that  come  to  all ; 
But  the  strong  arm  of  love  upbears 

My  heart,  whatever  befall. 
My  soul  is  prodigal  of  hope, 

My  life  doth  sit  and  watch  intent 
To  see  some  special  blessings  drop. 

Whence  all  good  things  are  sent. 
Yea,  of  such  wishes,  giant-strong. 

Some  one  or  two  lay  hands  on  me ; 
Hard  would  the  combat  be,  and  long. 

My  heart  from  their  close  grasp  to  free. 
Even  though  God's  voice,  the  strife  among. 
Sent  its  last  call  to  me. 

0  quiet  days,  O  gentle  life, 

O  love,  most  dear  and  kind  of  all  1 
Mercy  and  hope,  and  blessings  rife. 

Make  shadows  slow  to  fall. 
Yet  sometimes  clouds,  a  frowning  line, 

Will  steal  across  those  kindly  skies ; 
And  now  and  then  some  tears  of  mine, 
Under  this  fair  and  soft  sunshine, 

Make  rainbows  to  mine  eyes. 

1  see  my  path  a  little  way. 

Unburdened  upon  any  hand. 
And  smiles  of  April's  coming  day 

Steal,  gleaming,  o*er  the  land. 
What  is  it,  then,  amid  this  light, 

That  stands  upon  the  road  afar, 
Both  in  the  day  and  through  the  night, 

Outwatching  every  star  ? 
A  thing  of  dimness  and  of  shade. 

The  hidden  face  I  cannot  see ; 
But  only  feel  my  steps  waylaid. 

And  know  he  waits  for  me. 

Nor  voice,  nor  speech,  nor  any  sound. 

Comes  through  this  softening  air  of  spring, 
Ko  forward  footsteps  o'er  the  ground 

On  the  still  echoes  ring. 
Xo  haste — O  heaven  I  faint  grows  my  heart, 

To  see  the  calm  of  this  sure  fate : 
We  haste  on  our  uncertain  part. 

But  God's  fixed  will  can  wait. 


Z^«  Shadow  m  Ot  Way. 
MorDiDg  and  night,  und  Jftjona  noon, 

Uncbanging  here  hla  place  he  holds, 
Hiding  his  form  from  aim  and  moon, 

In  I  h  BBS  great  maotle  folds. 
Mj  thoughts  have  failed  In  every  wile ; 

No  choice  Is  mioe ;  faint  as  I  may, 
I  cannot  'scape  one  Ui^terine  mile, 

I  most  not  bate  one  timid  day; 
My  path  is  on,  till,  frowil  orsoule, 

I  meet  him  in  the  way. 


Methinks  it  were  a  happy  fate, 
To  linow  him  first,  if  this  were  he. 

While  yet  no  vacant  place  Is  here, 
While  yet  no  hope  is  hopeless  grown, 

Shadow,  if  this  be  thon,  appear 

In  thine  own  shape — I  will  not  fear 
To  go  with  thee  alone, 

0  ye  who  know  his  mien  of  old. 

Who  have  looked  in,  with  bated  breath. 
Within  his  mantle's  solemn  fold! 
TeUmeifthiabeDeath? 

1  see  thee  in  -the  ercDiag  glooms, 

0  shadow  of  my  onward  way  I 
Clouding  these  Quict  household  rooms 

Through  many  an  nnJawned  day : 
There  is  weeping  on  some  dearest  faces. 

Some  hearts  »re  sad  and  silent  grown ; 
And  out  from  these  familiar  places 

Myself  am  post  aud  gone. 

Yet  are  my  thoughts  not  always  thus  ; 

1  aee  thee  in  another  time, 

Thy  veii'd  hands  fuli  of  flowers  for  ns. 

Gifts  of  life's  flush  and  prime. 
Sometimes,  while  one  may  draw  a  breath. 

An  angel,  gliding  oa  the  way. 
Holds  back  thy  veil,  and,  lol  beneath 
Tbon  art  not  gricr,  Ihoa  art  not  death, 

But  in  thy  mantle  grey 
Dost  only  ^roud  and  hoard  awhile, 

Snch  gifts  of  price,  most  sweet  and  bright, 
As  make  thee  fain  to  veil  with  guile. 

Through  many  a  lingering  day  and  night. 
The  beaming  of  the  conscious  smile 

With  whicli  thy  face  is  bright. 

O  shadowed  form  !  O  hidden  face  1 
Thou  mak'et  no  haste  approaching  me, 


And  whatsoe'er  tby  name  may  be, 
Whitbersoe'er  thy  coming  tends — 

Or  if  my  pathway  passes  thee, 
Or  at  thy  fated  Elation  ends— 

Tbon  koow'st  what  'tis  thon  bring'st  to  me, 
/  know  who  'tis  that  sends. 


M.  W.  O. 
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SYRIA. 


Western  Asia  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  em- 
pire, and  the  most  striking  triumphs 
of  civilisation f  since  the  origin  of  so- 
ciety. The  earliest  associations  of 
man,  the  earliest  inventions  by  which 
roan  has  dominion  over  nature,  the 
earliest  statesmanship,  the  earliest 
heroism,  the  earliest  science,  the  earli- 
est legislation,  and  even  the  earliest 
poetry,  all  belong  to  this  magnificent, 
lovely,  and  illustrions  region.  We 
are  beginning  at  length  to  comprehend 
the  grandeur,  of  which  the  Scriptures 
had  only  given  the  outline,  in  the 
capitals  of  the  East;  and  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  Persepolis,  and  probably  a 
multitude  of  other  buried  monnments 
of  the  slavish  power  and  lofty  concep- 
tions of  man,  are  yet  to  remind  us, 
even  in  the  rains,  of  the  superb  beauty 
combined  in  Asiatic  genius  and  Asi- 
atic opulence. 

Yet  this  vast  and  teeming  territory 
has,  for  almost  a  thousand  years,  been 
lost,  if  not  to  the  human  eye,  to  the 
human  contemplation.  The  Maho- 
metan Invasion,  in  the  eighth  century, 
swept  away  its  civilisation,  destroyed 
its  efforts  to  share  in  the  progress  of 
Europe,  and,  like  the  lava,  cooling 
from  a  torrent  of  fire  to  a  covering  of 
stone,  left  the  soil  barren  until  our 
time. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
French  expedition  to  Egypt,  under 
Napoleon,  revived  the  attention  of 
Europe ;  and  from  that  period  it  has 
been  almost  an  anxious  object  to  the 
policy  of  the  great  European  powers. 
The  defence  of  Acre,  one  of  the  most 
noble  achievements  even  of  British 
bravery,  awoke  a  national  feeling  to 
the  fortunes  of  this  memorable  soil ; 
and  the  seizure  of  Syria  by  Mehemet 
AH  in  1831,  and  in  reserve  by  a  great 
European  Convention,  brought  the 
condition  of  Eastern  Turkey  immedi- 
ately before  the  general  eye. 

The  question  of  Turkish  decay  is 
too  large  for  our  Inquiry  at  present ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  forms 
an  important  topic  in  the  councils  of 


the  leading  cabinets.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  French  inrasion  of  Algiers 
in  1830— a  desperate  breach  of  fiuth, 
which  has  already  oost  the  nun  of  two 
dynasties  —  the  Bonrbon  at  tbe  in* 
stant  of  its  commencement,  and  the 
Orleans  at  the  hdstant  of  its  oonaple- 
tion — wasjmrobably  tbe  fntnre  pos- 
session of  ^n^pt,  on  tbe  dismember- 
ment of  the  Turkish  empire.  Franee 
had  fonnd  the  peril  of  attemptiag  its 
seizure  by  sea,  and  had  designed  the 
safer  conquest  by  a  march  oyeriand. 
But  whether  this  is  tmth  or  ooDJec- 
ture,  Egypt,  for  the  last  hondred 
years,  since  the  memoir  of  Sayary  and 
the  projects  of  Sartine,  has  been  an 
especial  object  of  French  ambition. 
The  protectorate  of  the  Wallachian 
and  Moldavian  provinces  by  Rossia, 
and  their  possession  in  the  first  shak- 
ing of  the  Sultanry,  is  as  regular  a 
conception  in  the  Russian  heart  as  its 
daily  bread,  and  the  seizure  of  tbe 
provinces  bordering  on  Austria  is  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  political  necessity. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  of 
Asiatic  affairs,  tbe  whole  territory  at 
the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  most 
demand  the  strictest  observation,  and 
the  most  accurate  inquiry.  And  those 
objects  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  re- 
ports of  mere  travellers,  probably  un- 
furnished with  knowledge,  and  as  pro- 
bably biassed  by  private  considera- 
tions. England  ought  to  have  agents 
in  those  countries,  expressly  prepared 
and  commissioned  for  the  purpose^ 
and  thus  place  herself  in  a  position 
not  merely  to  protect  her  ally  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  but  to  prevent  their 
possession  by  an  enemy — for  on  Syriji 
must  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
safety  of  the  Indian  empire.  A  hos- 
tile power  in  possession  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  the  road  through  the  Desert, 
would  soon  cut  oiff  the  route  through 
^gJP^  And  reduce  ns  to  the  circuit  of 
the  Cape  once  more. 

But  the  policy  of  England  is  honest 
and  true.  It  will  take  no  part  in  the 
fall  of  an  ally,  and  will  respect  the 
faith  of  treaties.     We  say  this  as  a 
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mere  matter  of  priacipio,  for  we  do 
not  contemplate  the  fall  of  Torkej. 
She  has  thirty  miliunu  of  people,  aod 
that  people  divided  between  strong 
attachment  and  hnmble  submission. 
The  Greek  maj  mnrmnr,  bnt  he  will 
obey  ;  the  Turk  will  cling  to  the 
mosque  and  the  throne  till  he  is 
hacked  from  them  by  the  sabre.  He 
has  no  revolutionary  follies  in  his 
head;  he  hates  change;  he  despises 
European  innovation,  and  he  looks 
upon  his  European  neigfabonrs  only 
with  the  recollection  that  his  fathers 
once  made  them  slaves,  and  the  con* 
viction  that,  if  well  led,  their  sons 
would  make  them  slaves  again.  Enro- 
pean  politicians  have  predicted  the  fall 
of  Turkey  for  the  last  hundred  vears, 
and  it  has  baffled  the  prediction. 
When  it  falls,  it  will  not  be  by  the 
power  of  man.  Barbarism  will  be 
shattered  by  a  superior  blow,  and 
ffien  the  European  kings  may  rush  in 
and  fight  for  the  fragments.  We 
altogether  doubt  the  decay  of  Turkey. 
We  cannot  discover  it  in  the  decay  of 
her  national  spirit,  in  the  timidity  of 
her  councils,  in  the  mutiny  of  her 
troops,  in  the  disaffection  of  her 
people,  or  in  the  bankrupt^  of  her 
commerce ;  on  the  contrary,  the  spirit 
of  improvement  is  giving  evidence  of 
action  in  all  those  sinews  of  national 
strength :  and  while  we  deprecate  the 
infinite  guilt  and  reckless  ambition 
which  tempts  imperial  power  to  look 
upon  all  within  its  reach  as  its  |vey, 
and,  like  the  heathen,  makes  the  name 
of  neighbour  equivalent  to  that  of 
enemy,  we  cannot  doubt  that  principle 
M  well  as  policy  will  prompt  England 
to  maintain  her  own  hononr  in  main- 
taining the  honour  of  her  treaties  with 
the  Sultan. 

We  procee<1  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
history  and  circumstances  of  Syria — 
perhaps,  for  delicioosness  of  cllinata, 
beauty  of  landscape,  and  richness  of 
production,  the  Jimeit  territanf  of  the 
globe.  The  origin  of  the  name  has 
l»ocn,  of  course,  an  old  subject  of  an- 
tiquarian discussion.  Some  suppose 
it  to  bo  derived  from  the  ancient  naoM 
of  Tyre  (Sur);  some,  with  greater 
probability,  from  Assyria,  of  whidi 
empire  it  once  formed  a  part,  and 
which  was  named  from  Asshar  the 
second  ^n  of  Shem.  In  the  Hebrew 
it  \A  called  Aram.     Syria  formed  •• 


important  feature  in  iSbit  Jewish  his- 
toiy,  from  the  time  of  David  (B.a 
1055),  by  whom  it  was  conquered, 
till  the  division  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander.  The  next  masters  were 
the  Romans,  in  the  general  conquest 
of  Western  Asia.  £i  the  middle  of 
^  seventh  century,  the  Saracens 
rushed  on  It  like  a  whiriwind,  and 
swept  the  Ghreek  throne  from  the 
lano.  After  three  hundred  years  of 
possession,  the  Torkish  faivaskm  burst 
over  the  borders,  aod  swept  in  its 
turn  the  throne  of  the  Saracen.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Syria  was  viited 
to  the  throne  of  the  Sultan,  under 
Sellm  the  First  In  1799,  it  was  in- 
vaded by  Napoleon,  who  was  beaten 
out  of  the  country  bj  the  English, 
fled  from  his  army,  sod  left  thm  to 
defeat  and  captivity. 

In  tiie  year  1881,  Mehemet  Ali, 
who  had  assmned  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  invaded  and  redvoed  ^jfria, 
routed  the  Turkish  army  at  Hemi, 
Pjpeased  on  to  the  defiles  of  Momit 

TMrns  (the  kc7  of  Asia  MinorX  SfsiB 
beat  the  Tutlsh  army  at  Bmriab. 
taking  the  Grand  Viaier  prisoner,  and 
threatened  to  expel  tte  Snltan,  and 
finish  the  war  at  Constantinople  I 

The  European  eabinets  stopped  liis 
march,  and  eommanded  him  to  redre, 
making  a  treaty  by  which  he  was  left 
In  poMession  of  Syria.  War  agnin 
oommeneed  In  lSd9,  and  an  Enpisii 
fleet  and  army  drove  Ibrahim,  his 
son  and  general,  oat  of  the  oonntnr, 
which  was  finally  restored  to  the 
Saltan  :  Mehemet  All  reeeiring  tim 
hereditary  sovereign^  of  Egypt, 
though  as  a  vassal  or  the  SnUnniy 
0B41). 

The  names  Syria  and  Anm  an 
equally  nnluMwn  to  the  natifeii 
whooe  name  for  it  Is  Esh-Shaas  f tim 
country  to  the  left).  In  oontradimo^ 
tlon  to  Arabia,  Temen  (the  eennUy 
to  the  right),  as  looking  towards  IM 
east  they  take  their  Iwarlngs.  An- 
cient Syria  merally  faielwM  tim 
whole  eoontty  from  te  Medlluiinnsnn 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  between  tim 
Tsams  and  the  bordess  of  Egypt 

If  western  Asia  shoold  over  beoemt 
the  theatre  of  war  aiain— vUdi  H 
wonid  nnqnestioaahiy  neoome  In  eoio 
of  any  attempt  to  dismember  tim 
Taridsh  donrfnions  Byria  wonld  hn 
tha  eldsf  field  of  battle,  and  Iti 
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possession  would  determine  the  fate 
of  the  whole.  While  Turkey  stands, 
Syria  must  not  be  shaken ;  but  if  this 
great  contingency  should  come,  it  is 
difficult  to  set  any  limit  to  the  power, 
prosperity,  civilisation,  and  opulence, 
for  which  it  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed. Commanding  the  head  of 
the  Me<1iterranean,  the  route  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  desert  between 
India  and  Europe — abundant  in  fer- 
tility — possessing  minerals,  marbles, 
and  forests --guarded  by  mountains 
and  sands  from  surprise— and  having 
a  compact  and  vigorous  population, 
which  might  be  augmented  to  any 
number  (fbr  the  land,  under  proper 
cultivation,  might  feed  a  hundred 
millions,  and  even  then  have  a  sur- 
plus for  feeding  Europe),  Syria,  under 
nn  intelligent  government,  equaMaws, 
a  rational  religion,  and  a  free  mo- 
narchy, would  be  a  model  to  the  East, 
and  a  glorious  highway  for  the  pro- 
gress of  man. 

But  from  what  supremacy  could 
we  look  for  those  magnificent  results? 
Kussia  has  her  own  task  to  fulfil  in 
the  deserts  of  the  north;  Germany 
has  to  sustain  her  own  struggle  in  the 
midst  of  vast,  active,  and  ambitious 
military  powers;  France  never  colo- 
nises effectively,  and  has  the  %iolent 
and  difficult  experiment  before  her  of 
keeping  Algiers  in  submission,  to  say 
nothing  of  progress.  England  alone  is 
the  power  from  which  the  full  develop- 
ment of  Syria  could  be  derived.  But 
England  is  an  enemy  to  European  ex- 
tension of  territory,  has  no  ambition, 
and  comprehends  the  weakness,  the 
cares,  and  the  political  hazards  of 
distant  government  too  well,  to  de- 
sire the  possession  of  territory  which 
she  could  not  control,  and  would  not 
conquer.  Thus  its  prosperitv  must 
rely  on  a  native  government,  founded 
on  freedom,  possessing  an  enlightened 
faith,  and  giving  to  eveir  man  that 
power  of  advance,  and  that  right  of 
possession,  which  places  a  whole 
people  under  their  own  vine  and  their 
own  fig-tree.  There  is  no  single 
event  which  could  give  a  more  effec- 
tual impulse  to  those  noble  regions, 
or  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
world,  than  an  independent  govern- 
ment, equal  to  its  duties  and  worthy 
of  its  inheritance,  in  Syria. 

But  we  must  now  limit  our  obser- 


vations to  A  single  prorinoe  of  tfab 
mighty  country. 

Mount  Lebanon  (the  white  moim- 
tain)  designates  a  porti<m  of  the 
great  range  of  hills  on  the  northeni 
border  or  Palestine.  The  Greek 
name  is  JUbanns,  which  enables  the 
geographer  to  diatingnish  its  iMfo  por- 
tions or  parallel  ranffes,  the  Libums 
and  Anti-Libanua— the  former  being 
the  western  ridge,  facing  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  latter  thc^^ASterD, 
facing  the  plains  of  Damaacna.  Tbeoe 
ranges  include  a  fertile  Talley«  aboat 
fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  called  of  old 
CkBlo -Syria  (hollow  Syria),  but  now 
EUBekar  (the  valley).  The  Anti- 
Libanus  again  separates  Into  two 
ridges,  the  eastern  forming  the  Scrip- 
tural Mount  Hermon. 

Libanus  is  chiefly  limestone,  whose 
colour  is  visible  at  a  great  diatanoe, 
and  from  which  it  probably  derives 
its  name ;  though  the  snow,  which  lies 
'through  the  year  on  the  highest  som- 
mits,  may  have  some  shire  in  Uie 
appellation. 

Burckhardt^s  account  of  those  cele- 
brated ranges  is  interesting.  The  side 
of  the  Libanus  exhibits  nothing  to  the 
distant  eye,  but  a  barren  extent  of 
hills.  Tet  portions  of  the  range  are 
noble.  On  approaching  the  coast  of 
Syria,  the  voyager  is  struck  with  tlie 
elevation  of  Mount  Sannin,  shooting 
up  nearly  two  miles  from  the  lerd^ 
the  sea,  and  exhibiting  all  the  varioos 
aspects  of  an  immense  monntain 
clothed  in  snow,  or  crowned  with 
clouds  coloured  by  an  Eastern  son. 
The  view  from  the  coast,  extending 
over  a  range  of  thirty  miles,  shows 
every  shape  and  shade  of  scenery ; 
and  villages  and  convents  planted  on 
the  declivities  give  animation  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  outline. 

It  is  singular  to  find  the  peaoefol 
production  of  the  silk-worm  among 
the  chief  emplo^ents  of  a  people  w 
warriors ;  but  silk  has,  from  tfane  im- 
memorial, been  the  diief  resource  of 
the  Syrian  mountaineer.  For  pro- 
bably a  thousand  years  the  silk  of 
Lebanon  has  been  known  in  the  East- 
ern markets  for  its  rich  yellow,  and 
for  the  fineness  of  its  thread.  The 
wine  is  the  next  valuable  product  of 
the  monntain.  The  vineyards  are  re- 
markably luxuriant ;  the  grapes  form 
an  important  portion  of  the  peasant's 
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food,  make  good  wine  (id  Bonie  In-  for  Ibe  monntniaeers  are  a  brave,  an 
stances  excellent),  and,  by  {nspisut-  booest,  and  nn  intelligent  people.  Tbo 
ioK  tbe  jalc«,  make  sfrnp  or  treacle,  land  might  be  a  paradise.  Dot  a 
The  entire  of  tlie  range  is  prodnctiTe  Mahometan  goyemmeat  ioipliog  poT- 
ap  to  a  certain  distaoce  from  the  BDm-  ertj.tumiilt.andporpetualwnragaiust 
mit.  In  the  middle  regions  of  the  the  bounHt's  of  nature, 
mountain  are  large  groves  of  tbo  In  Iho  Lil)aiiii.^  viUn^jcs  abound, 
olive,  pi-odadng  the  finest  qnality  of  and  tb^  posllioD  ia  generallj  pictnr- 
oil ;  and  in  this  sbeltered  spot  abonnd  eaqne — eitber  sbeltend  io  the  huge 
all  the  plants  of  tbo  tropic  and  tern-  clefts,  or  perched  on  the  sbelves  of 
perate  zones— tbe  lemon  and  orange,  the  hlUa,  as  if  thej.  had  been  dropped 
pomegranate,Bngar-canp,bnnani,iiud  from  tbo  sliiea,  and  muht  L>c  BvrcpC 
coffee.  Eveiy  plant  which  ia  Europe  into  the  TBlley.  The  hills  are  cliiefly 
requires  the  aid  of  tbc  bolhoase  may  terraced,  the  grounila  sustaiucd  by 
be  ripened  lu  the  open  air.  The  atone  walls,  and  even  the  mould  car- 
potato  is  remarkably  line,  and  never  ncd  up  to  tho.ie  hanging  gardens, 
rota.  Three  saceeseive  crops  of  this  But  all  Oriental  life  is  a  struggle : 
most  important  root  may  be  raised  the  rapacious  governor  of  a  province 
within  the  jear,  in  tbe  same  field  I  carrice  olT  the  frnits  of  a  year's  toil ; 
The  pea  pods  in  two  months,  and  the  peasant,  of  course,  contents  bim- 
maj  bo  reared  both  in  summer  and  self  tdib  the  scantiest  laboar  that  will 
winter.  prodnce  bis  scanty  harvest — and  mere 

To  tbe  florist,  Lebanon  Is  one  gar-  existence  is  tbe  extent  of  his  posses- 
den  la  the  spring.  All  the  garden-  s  ion,  or  perhaps  of  bis  claim.  Thot«m- 
flowers  of  Baropo  grow  wild  io  the  peratore  is  singularly  even.  In  wia- 
valleys  and  the  mountain  clefts,  and  ter  it  rarely  falls  to  30^,  and  it  as 
all  in  full  fragrance  and  benttty.  rarely  ascends  to  75".  Frost  is  almost 

Every  peasant  plants  \ih  own  to-  unknown.     Geraniums,  dahlias,  and 

bacco,  and  they  are  eannoisseurs  in  its  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  stand  OQt  in  all 

flavour.    Tbe  prevalence  of  this  taste  the  winter.    Tbe  winters  of  the  lower 

is  among  the  moat  curious  anomalies  declivities  are  like  an  English  spring. 

of  the  human  senses  ;  bat  the  peasant  The  harvest  begins  in  July,  and  is 

of  tbe  Lebanon  has  it  iu  its  highest  over  by  the  end  of  Anguet.    Lebanon 

indulgence.     He  distinguishes  it  by  has  no  malignant  or  epidemic  discaees. 

the  various  fiavonra  of  its  manure!  Tbe  peasantry  are  liable  to  fever  and 

that  of  the  goat  being  (be /ai'ouri**/  agne,  from  impradent  exposure    Io 

Nor  arc  the  bolder  ornaments  of  the  beat  and  cold ;  bnt  tbe  cholera,  tbongh 
landscape  wanting:  forests  of  wild  oak  raging  in  the  plains,  has  never  tainted 
and  fir  cover  portions  of  the  region,  the  raonntaioeer. 
tenanted  by  tigers,  wolves,  hyenas.  There  are  nopanpers;  hot  among 
jackals,  and  foxes.  Nor  do  (he  hon-  the  Maronites  there  are  mendicants, 
ours  of  tliis  noble  territory  end  with  and  their  raoudicancy  Is  a  profestion. 
its  living  productions ;  the  Lebanon  There  are  two  villages,  named  She- 
is  nn  exhanatless  quarry  of  the  finest  naneer  and  Martaba,  wholly  tenanted 
marble.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  by  the  "  profession."  Iu  winter  they 
marble  is  reached  by  digging;  but,  liveat  home,  and  livewell;  In  summer 
as  we  ascend  the  monnlaiu,  large  they  equip  themselves  in  the  profes- 
blocks  start  oat,  gradualty  increasing  sional  coatnme,  take  etas'  in  band, 
in  number  and  compactness,  until  to-  and  prariise.  Of  this  the  peasantry 
wards  the  snmmit  tbey  bed  tbem-  tell  many  a  tale,  in  this  style:— 
selves  io  solid  masses,  displaying  alt  A  merchant  of  Beyroot,  happening 
sorts  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  shooting  to  be  benighted  in  Murtabs,  solicited 
upwards  into  pyramidal  and  caslel-  a  lodging.  A  hospitable  householder, 
lated  forms.  There  is  no  province  of  standing  at  his  door.  Invited  him  In. 
the  earth  which  more  strikingly  gives  Everything  bad  the  look  of  affluence; 
the  answer  to  all  quc^iions  of  the  fnrniture,  domestics,  supper,  all  were 
value  of  good  govenmient.  Here  the  on  a  scale  equally  pleasing  and  snr- 
Crealor  stamped  happiness  upon  tbo  prising  to  the  traveller,  who  felt  hlm- 
hills  and  valleys.  Even  the  grandeur  self  fortunate  in  his  good  quarters. 
of  human  character  was  not  wauling.  Sapper  beitig  ended,  the  maeter  of 
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the  entertainment  asked  the  traveller 
whether  he  did  not  recognise  him. 
Hia  memorj  was  searched  in  vain; 
at  last  the  Maronite  told  him,  that 
he  was  the  individual  beggar  whose 
grcasj  wallet  be  had  so  often  filled 
with  the  scraps  of  his  kitchen !  He 
then  took  his  astonished  guest  into 
another  apartment,  and  showed  him 
a  hundred  bales  of  silk! 

The  Maronite  excnse  for  this  im- 
posture is,  of  course,  pieh/.  They 
profess  to  follow  Ifis  example  "  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.*'  And 
this  is  the  excnse  for  a  career  of  lazi- 
ness and  lies  I  But  whether  the  Ma- 
ronite or  the  monk  began  the  profes- 
sion, the  practice  and  the  pretence 
are  the  same. 

The  chief  division  of  the  Lebanon 
is  the  Bisberry,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000  Maronites— brave,  but 
furiously  bigoted.  Of  this  they  gave 
a  late  example.  Among  the  villages 
to  which  strangers  generally  remove 
in  summer,  there  b  one  whose  rich 
chestnut  trees  and  fresh  springs  give 
it  a  peculiar  charm.  About  two  years 
ago,  the  American  missionaries  settled 
at  Tripoli  moved  to  the  village,  in- 
tending to  reside  for  some  months. 
The  whole  party  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  Americans  proposed  to 
enjoy  the  cool  air.  But  the  mules 
had  scarcely  been  unloaded  when  the 
whole  village  was  up  in  arms.  The 
priests  were  seen  hurrying  about,  cru- 
cifix in  hand ;  the  village  bell  rang 
incessantly ;  the  villagers  were  in  uni- 
versal agitation.  The  Americans  sal- 
lied forth  to  know  the  reason  of  the 
nproar.  They  were  met  by  a  shout 
of  **  Down  with  the  Bible  men !  Not 
an  hour  in  the  village  I  Away  with 
you ;  this  is  no  place  for  heretics." 

The  Americans  attempted  to  make 
terms  :  **  I-iet  us  stay  for  the  night, 
and  wc  shall  be  gone  in  the  morning." 
But  the  priests  would  hear  of  no  de- 
lay. The  villagers  threatened  to  bum 
them  in  their  house ;  the  torches  were 
already  lighted.  The  missionaries,  of 
course,  had  only  to  submit.  The 
mules  were  loaded  again ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  a  roaring  rabble,  they  set 
out  at  midnight  and  returned  to  the 
plains.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Maronites, 
the  priest  is  everything. 

But  God  is  not  left  **  without  wit- 
nesses;" and  there  are  few  countries 


of  CbrlstiaQity,  however  degraded,  in 
which,  from  time  to  time,  some  re- 
markable mm  is  not  raised  up  to  give 
evidence  of  the  trath.  The  oonvent 
of  Kanobin,  a  hnge  balldin^  in  one  of 
the  wildest  gorges  of  the  hills,  lias  a 
striking  interest  attached  to  it  firom  a 
remembrance  of  this  kind. 

Assaad  Shidiak,  a  lifaroDite,  of  a 
respectable  fiunily  in  Beyront,  harinc 
accidentally  met  with  a  Bible,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  his  conntrymen,  was 
prompted  to  attempt  their  reforoa* 
tion.  He  loudly  denounced  the  na- 
tional errors,  inviting  his  hearers  to 
read  the  Bible  for  themselves.  His 
family  warned  him,  the  priests  threat* 
ened ;  and  all  in  vain.  At  length  lie 
was  summoned  before  the  patriardi, 
who  resided  at  Kanobin.  Assaad 
was  first  reasoned  with,  from  the 
fathers  and  the  national  traditions; 
he  answered  fbom  his  Bible.  Farther 
measures  were  soon  adopted :  he  was 
placed  in  a  dismal  vanlt,  where  his 
only  provisions  were  bread  and  water. 
Weeks  thus  rolled  on;  but  he  was 
still  unconverted.  And,  whether  as> 
sisted  or  not,  on  one  tempestnoos 
night  he  contrived  to  leave  his  prison 
walls  behind  him. 

After  a  march  through  rocks  and 
precipices,  he  found  himself  bewil- 
dered in  a  forest,  and  told  his  tale  to 
a  goatherd.  The  man  crnelly  cap- 
tured him,  and  bronght  him  back  to 
the  convent.  From  that  time  he  dis- 
appeared. Deprived  of  light,  living  oa 
the  most  meagre  food,  and  fiutened 
down  with  chains,  under  the  pretence 
of  lunacy,  the  martyr  soon  died  I 

Among  the  Maronite  convents,  the 
principal  is  Kashaya,  bnilt  at  the 
extremity  of  a  deep  and  gloomy  gorge. 
But  the  fertility  of  the  climate,  and 
the  labours  of  the  monks,  have  filled 
the  sides  of  the  glen  with  natnral 
beauty;  the  mulberry,  vine,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  fiowers  and  vegetables^ 
flourish  in  their  ntmost  luxuriance. 

The  convent  is  dedicated  to  St 
Anthony.  The  Saint's  virtues  having 
been  demonstrated  by  his  own  resis- 
tance to  Satan,  his  office  now  is  to 
drive  the  demon  out  of  others.  Crowda 
of  pilgrims  hannt  the  vicinage  of  thla 
holy  exorcist.  On  arriving,  they  are 
placed  in  a  large  apartment,  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  in  advance  of  the  convent. 
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The  monks  are  inslantl?  in  attend- 
aoM,  perfonntng  all  the  offlcea  of  hos- 
pitality ;  snpplyiDg  refrc^limenls  nnd 
everything  necessary  to  comfort  miud 
and  body.  They  converge  wilL  the 
pUgrims  during  tlieir  refreshment ; 
the  conversation  naturally  Inrns  on 
themeritsofStAnthony.  The  monks 
rehearse  his  miraolea;  and,  after  their 
hearers  have  beuo  broaght  to  tlje 
proper  pitch  of  credallty,  propose  the 
trial  of  faith— the  iron  Inch.  This  is 
the  aimpleat  of  all  miraclea.  The  iron 
lock  ia  a  dog-colUr,  fastened  by  a 
slip  noose.  St  Antliony  is  to  nndo 
this  collar,  while  the  patient  sleeps. 
Should  the  sleep  be  restless,  the  collar 
is  generally  found  open  in  the  [Dom- 
ing, fora  alight  movement  (if  the  head 
and  shonldeis  is  enouah  for  that  par- 
pose.  But  it  is  a  si^-n  of  St  Anthony's 
favour;  and  the  patient,  whose  com- 
plaint is  generally  caprice,  nervous- 
ness, or  nothing,  is  informed  that  be 
is  cured  t 

If  the  patient  sleep  so  soundly  as 
not  to  move,  and  the  collar  renmins 
closed,  the  fanlt  is  not  St  Anthony's, 
bnt  the  patient's :  he  has  evidently 
wanted /otd;  and  we  presume  that 
the  remedy  is,  to  try  again. 

Bat  some  of  the  cases  are  actually 
Inuatic.  In  thosi?  instances,  the  regi- 
men is  real  and  eevero.  The  lunatic 
is  instantly  thniRt  into  a  wide,  snb- 
terraneons  cave,  extending  far  within 
the  rocks ;  he  is  chained  heavily  to 
the  wall,  left  in  dnrknesa,  and  deli- 
vered over  to  the  lender  merries  of 
St  Anthony. 

We  are  told  thnt  this  harsh  measure 
of  cure  succeeds,  and  that  in  a  few 
weeks  the  raving  mndmsn  is  delivered 
over  to  his  friends  "  as  quiet  ns  a 
lamb ; "  the  wonder  having  been 
effected  by  "  colli,  solitude,  and  alar- 
vation,  the  three  unspiritwit  remedies 
employed  by  the  .taint."  We  are  un- 
fortunately not  told  how  many  die  in 
the  operation,  or  how  many  are  dis- 
charged more  furious  than  ever. 

But  we  turn  gladly  from  this  pain- 
fnl  subject  to  the  general  state  of  this 
most  interesting  and  (in  case  of  Euro- 
pean warj  most  important  country. 
The  l.ibanua  is  divided  between  the 
two  popnlationg  of  Mnrontles  and 
Druses.  Even  Turks  and  Arabs 
are  still  to  be  found  among  them. 
The  whole  population  of  the  moun- 
tain is  abODt  400,000,  of  which  the 
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Maronites,  who  are  Christians,  and  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  form  the  greater 
number. 

The  traditions  of  their  religions  his- 
tory are  obscure,  but  they  owe  their 
name  to  one  Maro,  a  monk,  who  in  the 
fifth  century  took  refuge  in  the  hills 
from  an  imperial  persecution,  relative 
to  the  doctrines  of  Monotbelitiem. 
Some  writers  have  charged  them  with 
the  heresy  itself,  others  hare  dcfeodetl 
them  from  the  imputation.  Such  is 
the  value  of  controversy,  when  both 
parties  are  equally  ignorant.  At 
length,  in  the  year  17:16,  at  a  great 
synod,  the  Maronites  formally  ac- 
knowledged the  Canons  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  retaining  the  mass  in  the 
Syrian  language,  and  the  marriage  of 
the  priests,  but  abandoning  the  giving 
of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  inwhich  respect 
they  had  previonsly  retained  the  Greek 
custom.  At  mass  the  priest  tuma 
to  the  congregation,  anil  reads  the 
gospel  in  Arabic.  The  people  are 
generally  boncst,  moral — at  least 
according  to  the  moralityofthe  East — 
and  martiaL  They  con  Id  send  50,000 
men  intothe  field.  They  are  handsome 
and  athletic,  and,  nnless  when  they 
are  tortured  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, loyal  and  hospitable.  Tliey  look 
on  arms  as  their  right,  and  insurrec- 
tion as  their  inheritance. 

The  Maronites  still  maintain  a  con- 
siderable connection  with  tho  Papacy. 
At  Rome  they  have  a  convent,  wfaitih 
is  also  a  college  for  the  education  of 
the  young  Maronites  who  come  to 
take  orders.  The  conventual  system 
is  preserved  with  great  seal  and  great 
inveteracy  among  the  Maronites,  and 
their  convents  have  been  occasionally 
(as  might  be  expected)  the  scenes  of 
frightful  excesses.  lu  the  convent  of 
Bekeeko,  now  the  residence  of  the  pa- 
triarch, was  transacted  the  following 
hideous  succession  of  crime.  Colond 
Churchill  observes,  that  the  mind  in- 
volnotarily  shudders  at  the  reflection, 
thatthe  system  of  vows  of  virginity  and 
apparent  sanctity  which  the  Romish 
Chnrch  encourages,  may  be  conlion- 
ally  giving  birth  to  actions  resulting 
from  tho  passions  of  mankind,  ana 
which  the  veil  of  secresy  Jbmcwts  at 
the  same  time  that  it  conceals."  The 
observation  is  true  of  all  conventnal 
life ;  its  condition  is  unnatural,  and 
therefore  presumpipoDB.  Presumption 
is  ala^yt  hazardous,  and  thongh  ^^^ 
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fieveritj  of  discipline,  or  fear  of  pnblic 
discovery,  may  prevent  actoal  offence, 
yet  where  the  eye  of  the  world  can  be 
avoided,  as  it  may  in  foreign  countries, 
the  most  desperate  crimes  may  be 
produced  by  the  opportunities  com- 
bined with  the  secresy  of  the  con- 
vent. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
a  Maronite  female,  called  Hendia,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  people  by  her 
extraordinary  pretensions  to  sanctity. 
In  the  superstition  of  her  church,  sanc- 
tity implies  suffering.  Accordingly, 
Ilendia  assumed  the  hair-cloth,  and 
performed  the  routine  of  apparent 
mortification  essential  to  saintship  in 
Popery.  By  degrees  the  rumour  spread 
that  she  had  the  power  of  working 
miracles.  She  now  aspired  to  be  the 
foundress  of  a  new  order.  She  ap- 
pealed to  the  people,  and  though  the 
Marouite  means  were  narrow,  she 
succeeded  in  erecting  two  large  stone 
buildings,  at  an  expense  enormous 
for  the  country,  amounting  to  about 
£5000  sterling.  So  far  all  was  sac- 
cess.  The  site  of  the  conventual  esta- 
blishment was  chosen  with  the  skill 
for  which  monachism  is  always  famous, 
whether  it  means  to  strike  the  heart 
with  awe,  or  delight  the  eye  with  the 
picturesque.  Situated  on  the  ridge 
of  a  hill,  its  view  extends  to  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  west,  and  over  the 
vast  plains  to  the  south.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  an  easy  life,  the  repu- 
tation for  sanctity,  and  the  exaggera- 
tions of  monkish  miracles,  had  their 
results,  in  alluring  the  idle,  the  super- 
stitious, the  kuavish,  and  the  vain. 
The  houses  soon  became  crowded  with 
monks  and  nuns.  The  patriarch  was 
the  director-general,  but  Hendia  was 
the  ^^  lady  superior,"  or  abbess,  and 
in  this  sovereigtity  she  continued  for 
twenty  years.  All  went  on  smoothly, 
though  the  rumour  spread  that  many 
of  the  nuns  had  died  suddenly,  but 
this  was  imputed  to  the  air  or  acci- 
dent ;  and  as  all  things  in  nunneries 
are  kept  secret,  and  no  coroners'  in- 
quests are  held  in  nunneries  in  Syria, 
nor  even  in  vigilant  and  rational 
England,  there  was  no  public  investi- 
gation into  the  mortality. 

At  length,  one  night,  a  stranger, 
travelling  from  Damascus  to  Beyrout, 
asked  for  a  lodging  in  the  convent; 
but  the  gates  were  already  shut,  the 
hi      was  late,  and  he  was  forced  to 


content  himself  with  lying  down  in  Hie 
outer  court  till  the  momiog. 

Afcer  a  few  hours*  ala^  he  iru 
startled  by  a  sadden  noLse  of  opening 
doors  and  bolts  withdrawn.  Then 
came  forth  firom  the  honae  three 
women  with  spades,  followed  1^  two 
men  bearing  a  heavy  wUte  bondlev 
which  they  carried  into  an  a^fo^^uiig 
place  of  weeds  and  stones;  aholewas 
dug,  the  burthen  was  deported  in  it, 
and,  after  treading  down  the  earth 
with  their  feet,  the  party  retamed  to 
the  house.  The  work  of  the  nnna,  the 
sight  of  the  heavy  bundle,  and  the 
general  mystery  of  this  midnight  trans- 
action, kept  the  traveller  awake,  and 
he  set  out  for  Beyrout  at  tlie  fint 
glimpse  of  day. 

It  happened  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  a  merchant  in  Beyroat,  who, 
some  months  before,  had  placed  two 
of  his  daughters  in  the  convent,  with 
a  portion  of  £400  sterling.  On  na- 
turally asking  some  qnestions  about 
the  journey,  the  sleep  in  the  court* 
yard  was  mentionea;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  the  myate- 
rious  burial  (rather  reluctantly  on  the 
traveller*s  part)  transmred.  The 
merchant  was  alarmed ;  he  knew  that 
one  of  his  daughters  had  been  taken 
ill,  and  he  could  not  bat  remark  that 
many  of  the  nans  had  died. 

He  immediately  mounted  his  hofee 
and  rode  to  the  convent,  where  he 
demanded  to  see  his  danghter.  The 
request  was  refused.  He  repeated  it 
still  more  urgently.  His  aa^idoos 
were  roused  by  the  sternness  and  in- 
solence of  the  refusal.  Leaving  the 
convent  in  an  agon^  of  despur,  lie 
rushed  to  the  dweUing  of  the  emiry 
and  detailed  his  complafnt  to  the  kohie 
(secretary),  who  mered  a  body  of 
horse  to  follow  him,  and,  if  neceaaaiy, 
to  force  open  the  convent.  The  grate 
was  uncovered,  the  body  was  taken 
up— it  was  the  merchant's  daughter  1 
He  then  inquured  fbr  hia  remaining 
daughter ;  she  was  found  confined  in 
the  convent,  but  almost  dead,  and  her 
narrative  revealed  scenes  of  the  meet 
frightful  iniquity. 

Of  those  topics  we  say  no  more; 
but  the  sequed  was,  that  the  saint 
was  seized,  and  the  patriarch  and 
priests  were  prosecuted.  The  whole 
sul^ect  was  finally  referred  to  Rome, 
and  the  process  before  the  CSoUm 
^'  De  Propaganda  fide"  disdoeed  m 
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most  extratH^nory  cruelties,  com-  n 
bined  with  the  moet  estraordinary 
prafanatioDS.  It  was  proved  that 
maaj  of  the  nnns  were  murdered,  to 
get  posseasions,  and  others  in  conse- 
qoence  of  objects  still  more  atrocioas, 
if  possible.  Ali  the  artiSccs  of  sanc- 
tity, such  as  it  18  among  monies  and 
nnns,  were,  of  course,  ia  regular  re- 

SDisitioD,  Hendia  heraelf  coDsecrating 
le  wafer  and  laying  mass.  Holes 
were  found  nnder  her  bed,  in  which 
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nor  of  their  tliefts."— (Revel,  ch.  is.) 
But  that  coDvents  shonld  be  suBcreil 
to  subsist,  and  even  growin  England — 
that  when  we  punish  a  wretched  being, 
who  in  distress  and  despair  atlempta 
to  drown  herself,  we  should  suffer  a 
foolish  girl  of  fifleea,  who  linows  no 
more  of  herself  or  the  world  than  an 
infant,  to  bind  herself  bj  a  trantic 
vow  for  life,  and  leave  monks  and 
priests  to  keep  her  to  that  vow,  how- 
she  may  long  to  abandon  the 


pcrfoiDes  were  borued  during  her  pre-  slavery  (hat  consigns  her  to  misery 

tended  ecstasies,  while  she  was  re-  for  the  rest  of  berdays— is  among  the 

ceiviog  the  iosplra^on  of  the  Holy  most  monslroua  contradictions  to  the 

Spirit ;    and   her  followers   declared  spirit  of  human  liberty,  and  even  to 

that  she  was  the  Mother  of  God,  the  law  of  moral  obedience,  that  the 

oncemorevisitingtheworld.  Hendia,  artifice  of  man,  and  the  cruelty  ( 


after  all,  was  comparatively  unpun- 
ished. She  was,  of  course,  super- 
seded in  the  govemmcnt  of  her  con- 
vent, and  even  pat  in  coufiDement; 
but,  whether  by  fe*r  or  favonr,  she 
always  contrived  to  make  her  escape. 
In  1783  she  was  at  liberty,  had  still 
a  party,  was  still  held  by  them  to  be 
&  saint,  and  her  adventares  and  atro- 
cities are  still  the  subjects  of  recoilec- 
tion  in  the  land  of  the  Maronites. 

In  the  expressions  of  Colonel 
Chnrchill,  the  development  "  has  not 
had  the  slightest  elfect  oa  the  con- 
ventnal  system,  which  is  supported 
in  this  conntry  aa  much  as  over.  The 
doors  of  the  nunneries  are  impene- 
trably closed  on  their  occnpants,  hut 
whether  God    or    the    devil    rcigos 


a  sullen  and  terrible  superstition,  has 
ever  conceived.  It  is  said  that  .t 
large  proportion  of  the  nuns  in  foreign 
convents  die  raving  mad  ;  and  another 
proportion  of  them  perish  by  the  pen- 
ances and  severe  pnnLshmeols  of  tho 
convents.  There  are  no  coroners'  in- 
qaesls  la  convents :  even  here  the 
Habeas  Corpna,  which  makes  the  pride 
of  English  liberty,  and  is  the  safe- 
gnard  of  every  English  peasant,  offers 


onaccoanted  for,  tier  rights  are  re- 
fused, and  her  wrongs  are  unavenged. 
How  long  is  this  offence  to  God  and 
nature  to  be  perpetrated  in  England  ? 
The  Druses  (the  secondary  leading 
popnlation  of  Lebanon)  are  a  people  of 


within,  must  always  be  a  matter  of  mystics,  living  among,  yet  not  intcr- 

coQjectnre."  marrying  with,  the  Slaronites,  wearing 

This  utter  scorn  of  the  lessons  of  a  peculiar  and  fantastic  dress ;  brave, 

experience  is  one  of  the  predicted  cha-  industrious,    skilful    workmen,    and 

racteristics  of  false   religion.    Borne  habitual  warriors.     Their  prince,  the 

nt  rer  reforms.    The  heaviest  calami-  Emir  of  the  Druses,  is  the  nominal 

ties,  the  most  startling  exposures,  tho  soverei^  of  the  mountains.     Tbey 

most  palpable  detection  of  follies,  ar-  are  divided  into  three  classes  with  re- 

tificcs,  and  crimes,  never  produce  the  ference  to  religion — the  ignorant,  the 

slightest    change.     The    Papacy   at  partially  initiated,  and  the  (^lly  Ini- 

this  moment  is  as  besotted  with  fablo  liated.    Tbey  forbid  conversions  to 

and  prone  to  imposture  as  if   the  Christianity  or   Mahometanism,    on 

worid  remained  In  tho  sullen  credulity  penalty  of  death.    They  conceal  their 

of  the  dark  ages,  or  iu  the  barbarous  sacred  books,   but    are  disciples    of 

tyranny  of  the  tbirlecDth  century.  Hakem,  one  of  the  caliphs  of  Egypt, 

"  And  the  rest  of  the  men,  who  who,  being  probably  mad,  proclaimed 
were  not  killed  by  these  plagues,  yet  himself  an  incarnation  of  the  Al- 
repented  not  of  the  works  of  their  mighty,  and.  as  fanaticism  is  never  so 
hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  popular  as  when  it  is  outrageous, 
devils  (dead  men),  and  idols  of  gold  made  himself  the  head  of  a  religion. 
and  silver,  and  brass,  and  stone,  and  of  Hakem  disappeared  in  the  neighbour- 
wood,  which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  hood  of  Cairo,  probably  being  mur- 
nor  walk.  Neither  repented  they  of  dercd ;  but  though  his  death  occurred 
their  murders,  nor  of  Ihcir  sorceries,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Di     '~ 
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expect  him  still.  The  more  impro- 
bable, childidh,  and  contemptible  the 
fables  of  fanaticism  are,  the  more  cer- 
tain they  are  of  acceptance;  their 
only  failure  is  moderation. 

Thcac  volumes  abound  in  brief  bio- 
graphies, and  romantic  and  sometimes 
frif^htful  incidents,  which  might  make 
the  foundation  of  many  a  modem  novel. 

The  £mir  Ileidor  is  head  of  the 
House  of  Kaidbey,  and  now  governor 
of  the  Maronitcs.  In  the  tumults  of 
1848  he  was  charged  with  being  a 
sharer  in  insurrection  against  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  well- 
known  Emir  Beshir.  He  was  invited 
to  the  residence  of  the  Emir,  with 
every  assurance  of  fricndsliip  and  se- 
curity ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  arrived 
than  ho  was  thrown  into  irons,  and 
sent  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  with  other 
exiles. 

One  of  the  most  curious  character- 
istics of  Oriental  high  life  is,  the  faci- 
lity with  wliich  tlie  whole  race  of 
pashas,  emirs,  &c.  &c.,  are  duped. 
Leading  lives  of  perpetual  treachery, 
they  seem  totally  incapable  of  pre- 
caution. The  most  crafty  creature  in 
existence,  the  Oriental  is  entrapped 
as  easily  as  a  child.  With  his  whole 
existence  falsehood,  he  believes  every 
lie ;  and,  laying  snares  for  every  man 
above  and  below  him,  he  tmsts  his 
life  to  a  compliment. 

Ileider  and  his  companions  in 
chains  had  no  sooner  reached  Sidon 
tlian  the  officer  of  the  escort  ordered 
them  to  be  drawn  out  in  a  line  on  the 
shore,  and  his  soldiers  to  level  their 
muskets  at  them.  Ilcider  fainted. 
Whether  this  parade  was  meant  to 
frighten,  or  for  execution,  is  not 
known,  but  the  captives  were  re- 
manded. His  voyage  of  two  months 
up  the  hill  was  constant  ignominy 
and  suffering,  chained  to  another, 
and  ^^  goaded  on  by  the  incessant 
kurbash/'  lie  would  probably  have 
never  returned  but  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  British  Grovomment.  He 
returned  at  last,  threw  off  his  fetters 
and  his  ill-fortune  together,  and  now 
holds  the  sceptre,  precarious  as  it  is, 
of  the  Maronites. 

One  of  the  residences  occasionally 
inhabited  by  the  consuls  is  the  castle 
of  Kumeille,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive prospect  over  forest,  and  a  view 
of  Beyront  in  the  distance.  It  was 
the  scene  of  a  melancholy  catastrophe 


a  few  years  since.    In  tlM  fsmflj  «f 
the  PniBsian  consul  residing  in  &nr- 
neille,  there  was  a  goyemfles,  l&nnd- 
some  and  yonng,  engaged  to  the  Pnn- 
siao  ooDBoi  at  Jemsalem.    One  of  the 
domestics,  or  officers  of  the  conanlntai 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  jonng 
governess,  resolved  on  rerenge.    To 
prevent  diatorbanoe,  the  oonsnl  hnd 
intended  to  send  him  ont  of  the  conn- 
try.    He,  however,  nddenlj  appear- 
ed with  a  double-harrelled  gun  In  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  lady  and 
her  intended  hnaband  were  talking  at 
the  window.   The  mffian  fired  at  her, 
and   the  shot   passed    through  her 
heart.    The  monierer  fled,  bnt,  being 
closely  pursued,  he  blew  ont  his  brains 
with  the  other  barrel    The  lover  be- 
came deranged— was  sent  to  Europe 
for  his  recovery — retnmed  to  his  poet 
— but  never  recovered  the  ahodc,  and 
some  time  since  died  at  Jemsaleni. 

From  the  varioos  intrtenes  of  the 
Emirs,  and  anecdotes  of  Oamanli  in- 
vasions, which,  however  important  to 
the  history  of  the  province,  liave  bnt 
slight  interest  for  os,  we  torn  to  tlie 
characteristics  of  the  conntry  life. 

At  one  of  the  villages  there  is  a  pre- 
serve for  the  Emir  Holder,  and  the  onlv 
one  in  the  country.  This  red-legged 
partridge  is  found  abundantly  here, 
but  the  game  is  pursued  with  Oriental 
laziness.  In  the  Emir's  sporting, 
keepers  are  sent  a  fortnight  before  to 
entice  the  birds  to  oome  and  be  shot : 
for  this  purpose,  barley  is  sprinkled  on 
flat  boards  placed  on  different  parts  of 
the  field.  A  hut  of  loose  stones, 
barely  to  contain  one  person,  and  him 
crouching,  is  built  at  one  end  of  eai^ 
board,  and  covered  with  fiine,  end 
with  a  loophole  directly  commanding 
the  range  of  the  board.  The  par- 
tridges gradually  come  to  the  bariey, 
and  when  they  make  it  a  regular  ihed* 
ing-place,  the  Sheik  prepares  to  take 
the  field.  Before  day  breaks,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  hut  alone,  and  watches 
his  opportunity  for  slaughter.  The 
partridges  come  to  thdr  moining  meal, 
and  the  plank  is  full.  The  mniile  oC 
his  weapon  is  now  cantioualy  raised  to 
the  loophole,  the  piece  is  discharged, 
and  from  five  to  fifteen  brace  may  be 
the  prize.  The  Emir  is  congratulated 
on  his  superior  skill— perhaps,  nhMX 
on  his  heroism.  The  sport  is  renewed 
daily  for  about  a  month,  until  it  maj 
be  fairly  conceived  that  the  cot^ 
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are  worn  out.  The  Europeans  depre- 
cate this  murder  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
the  remonstrance  has  had  some  effect, 
for  certain  of  the  mountain  sportameo 
already  have  ^*  the  courage  and  pent" 
verance  to  take  flying  shots ! " 

We  then  have  a  Druse  magiciao. 
The  Slieik  Bechir  is  a  personage  of 
acquirement ;  he  has  a  store  of  history 
and  literature;  his  conversation  is 
superior  to  that  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  he  has,  to  complete  the  supe- 
riority, the  fame  of  a  wonder-worker, 
and  the  advantage  of  interviews  with 
the  spirits  of  another  world!  Who 
can  re^iij^t  such  proo&  of  power  as 
these  ?  He  will  place  a  jug  between  the 
hauds  of  two  persons  sitting  opposite 
to  each  other,  which,  on  the  recital  of 
certain  passages,  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  Koran  and  the  Psalms 
of  David,  will  move  spootaneovsly 
rouud,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  be- 
holders !  A  stick,  at  his  bidding,  wUl 
move,  uuaided,  from  one  end  of  a  room 
to  the  other!  A  New  Testament, 
suspended  from  a  key  by  a  strings  will 
turu  violently  round  of  itself!  An 
i'g^'t  boiling  in  the  saucepan,  will  be 
made  to  spring  suddenly  out  of  the 
water,  and  be  carried  to  a  considerable 
distance !  A  double-locked  door  will 
unlock  itself !  But  the  following  trick 
seems  to  us  the  strangest  of  alL  On 
two  earthenware  jars  being  placed  in 
opposite  coruers  of  a  room,  one  empty 
and  the  other  filled  with  water,  the 
empty  jar,  on  the  recital  of  certain 
passages,  will  move  across  the  room — 
the  full  jar  will  of  itself  pour  its  con- 
tents into  the  empty  one,  which  wUl 
return  to  the  place  whence  it  came  1 

Colonel  Churchill  evidently  believei 
in  the  performance  of  these  tbinga, 
but  attributes  them  to  some  unknown 
power  of  nature  called  into  operation. 
We  should  rather  attribute  them  to  the 
extraordinary  dexterity  of  the  opera* 
tor.  All  the  world  of  travellers  knows 
the  dexterity  of  the  Alexandrian  necro- 
niaucers  in  our  day  ;  and  the  general 
opinion  for  a  while  was,  that  they 
poifrcssed  some  secret  of  natnre  hid- 
den from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Bat 
when  the  travellers  ceased  to  be  CiW| 
and  be;;an  to  be  soepticalf  the  magi- 
ciao was  shorn  of  his  beams.  Tlppoo 
Saib,  Lord  Nelson,  Lady  Hamiltna, 
and  George  III.  wonld  no  longer  be 
fiutiicii'nt  for  the  exhibition  of  Us 
demon.    A  sailor  for  Herscheli  Ihe 


astronomer,  or  a  negress  for  liadame 
Rachel,  showed  that  the  magician's 
store  of  the  supernatural  was  eiuianst- 
ed,  and  that  the  great  lions  of  this 
world  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  a 
patch  of  ink  in  the  hand  of  a  boy 
called  in  from  the  street 

But  the  Sheik  Bechbr  is  not  limited 
to  amusing  wonders :  he  cures  diseaeeo 
by  maf^ic.  In  correspondence  with 
something  more,  or  kiss,  than  man, 
previonsly  to  the  cure,  be  shuts  him- 
self up  in  darkness,  and  is  supposed 
to  derote  his  time  to  prayer  and  fast- 
ing. This  reffimen  sometimes  lasts  a 
month.  At  len^h  one  of  the  genii 
(whom  he  descnbes  as  much  resem- 
bling human  beings)  appean  befoie 
him,  and  asks  his  purpose.  He  an- 
swers by  stating  the  natnre  of  the 
disease.  The  raiii  renly  that  the 
request  is  granted.  He  then  proceeds 
to  lay  his  hand  on  the  patient,  and 
the  care,  even  if  lunacy,  Is  instantly 
effiKted!  It  is  possible  that  the  ima- 
gination of  the  patient,  highly  excited 
Djr  the  thirty  days'  delay,  and  the 
idea  that  the  ease  k  ander  the  eoa- 
sideration  of  genii,  may  hare  a 
powerful  laflnence  in  eipediting  the 
remoTal  of  nerrons  symptoms.  The 
practice  of  mesmerism  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  East  fas  what  was 
not  known?)  in  its  early  ages.  At 
all  oTents,  the  facto  of  those  caiia 
onght  to  give  ground  for  Enropean 
inowhry. 

The  Sheik  haa  no  hesitation  in  af- 
firming the  intercourse  with  spiritnal 
agency.  The  belief  in  magic  is  nat 
versa!  amony  the  population,  and 
some  of  thdr  Chri^ian  priesthood 
affirm  that  the  Psalms  of  David  eoa- 

tain  a  seriea  of  necromantle  passacMfe 
which,  properiv  used,  would  place  the 
whole  wottd  of  spirits  at  the  command 
of  man* 

From  the  first  afes  of  the  worid 
there  haa  been  a  beuaf  in  magic.  Caa 
a  nnivenal  belief  be  altogether  wUh- 
ont  foandation  in  thte  instaaoe,  and  in 
this  Instance  alone?  Can  ^  mum 
impr^iable  of  all  eonospOoas,  1^  wb^ 
tare,  have  becouM  the  UMst  general  hi 
practice,  yet  have  no  ftNinaatlon  in 
&el?  6f  ^  mimm  of  splrita  nuA 
can  have  ae  eoneeiilion.  Ofthelr«- 
istence,  their  pnwws,  their  tenltieai 
or  their  forau  Qt  fonna  ihftfhnA 
^  haman  niad  la  whoDy  ineanWa 
nf  
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yet  every  nation,  from  tbe  brute  Ig- 
norance of  Africa  to  the  subtlety  of  the 
East,  and  the  vigorous  intelligence  of 
Europe,  has  believed,  and  still  be- 
lieves, in  them.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  about  to  believe  all  the  absurdi- 
ties of  fancy  or  frenzy  on  the  subject. 
We  give  up  the  **  haunted  houses,** 
ghosts  on  permanent  duty  in  church- 
yards, the  lucrative  "  rappings"  of  our 
American  brethren,  &c,  ^  But  the 
Mosaic  law  speaks  of  the  influence  of 
demons  with  a  distinctness  which  it 
would  be  infidelity  to  doubt,  and  as- 
signs punishment  to  the  commerce 
with  them  which  it  would  be  profana- 
tion to  suppose,  in  the  case  of  an  ima- 
ginary crime :  to  deal  with  *^  a  familiar 
spirit"  was  death. 

In  the  days  of  our  IjOrd*8  mission, 
possession  by  evil  Spirits,  though  the 
first  and  most  hideous  of  all  inflictions, 
appears  to  have  been  almost  as  fre- 
quent as  any  disease  of  Palestine. 
The  distinction  is  fully  made  between 
demon  ism  and  frenzy  in  the  cure  of 
diseases  :  *'  And  those  that  were  pos- 
sessed of  devils,  and  those  that  were 
lunatic,  and  those  that  had  the  palsy, 
and  he  healed  them."— Mark,  iv.  That 
the  powers  of  the  Egyptian  scorcerers 
might  have  been  aided  by  evil  spirits, 
is  not  to  be  now  ascertained ;  but  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  evidently  re- 
cords their  works  as  supernatural. 
The  Jewish  demoniacs  declare  the 
Mcssiahship  of  Jesus  —  a  doctrine 
above  any  unconverted  of  the  time, 
and  scarcely  ventured  on  even  by  the 
apostles  during  his  mission.  The 
spirits  of  the  possessed  deprecate 
punishment  be/ore  their  time,  which 
implies  knowledge  of  things  above 
men ;  and  the  demons  inhabiting  two 
human  beings  madden  t/iree  thousand 
swine  I  We  are  told  in  the  Apocalypse 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean heresy  are  "the  teaching  of 
demons."  Those  intimations,  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  to  fix  [our  faith, 
vet  sufficiently  obscure  to  temper  our 
imagination,  must  be  left  to  the  ex- 
perience of  a  higher  state.  Still,  the 
subject  is  admissible,  infinitely  cu- 
rious, and,  if  followed  in  a  rational 
form  of  inquiry,  may  help  us  to  some 
solutions  of  things  which  have  hitherto 
much  perplexed  mankind. 

The  city  of  Beyrout  has  begun  to 
assume  an  importance  in  European 
eyes,  within  the  last  ten  years,  from 


the  English  invasion  of  Sjria.  Its 
commerce  has  increased  rmpidlj.  A 
new  quarter,  oonsiBtlng  of  sabstantial 
and  elegant  booflcs,  has  beat  latdy 
built.  Building  is  constaatlyspiBadlns 
through  the  garden  grounds,  throam 
the  molberry  plantations,  and  the 
wooded  acclivities  wliidi  rise  behind 
the  city.  Those  are  the  firnits  of  Eng- 
lish commerce,  as  that  oonunerce  Is 
the  creation  of  peace. 

But  to  the  scholar  and  the  anti- 
quarian Beyrout  has  still  higher  at^ 
tractions.  The  digginff  for  the  new 
foundations  has  everywhere  exhibited 
ancient  remdns,  sometimes  of  the 
most  interesting  natnre.  Wells  and 
reservoirs,  vaults  filled  with  relics  of 
earthenware  and  other  materials  of 
very  striking  workmanship,  are  fre- 
quent discoveries. 

The  whole  plain  appears  to  hare 
been  covered  with  baiidings,  even  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  A  solidity  and 
breadth  of  masonry  characterises  the 
style,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  wealth 
of  the  ancient  city.  Not  long  since  an 
aqueduct  was  discovered,  conreying  a 
broad  stream  round  the  walls. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  anther 
of  these  volumes  has  not  given  ns  some 
more  extended  infbrmation  on  the 
subject  of  those  discoveries.  Nineveh 
may  be  more  important  firom  its  con- 
nection with  Soriptnre,  bat  it  is  in 
Asia  Minor  that  we  now  look  for 
taste  combined  with  opulence,  tiie  ri- 
gour of  cities,  and  the  ancbmt  iKHnp 
of  kings.  The  late  discoveries  shonld 
excite  pilgrimages  of  the  professors 
of  the  European  arts,  and  above  all 
arts  that  of  architecture,  to  the  scene 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  splendour  of 
the  ancient  world. 

But  we  must  close.  All  the  featores 
of  Lebanon  are  of  the  highest  order  of 
picturesque  beauty;  its  history  is  of 
the  most  curious  kind — a  mlxtnre  of 
Arab  romance,  Indian  mystery,  and 
stately  superstition.  Its  men  arebrave, 
faithful,  and  intellectnal.  We  neither 
anticipate  nor  desire  the  collision  of 
the  great  militaiy  powers ;  bat  if  it 
must  ensue,  Syria  is  the  field  whoee 
possession  constitutes  victory,  and  of 
which  Lebanon  is  the  citadel. 

We  understand  that  Roberts*s 
Sketches  of  this  memorable  conntiy 
are  to  be  republished,  and  we  wish  a 
publication  so  interesting,  and  so  ap- 
propriate to  the  time,  every  success. 
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Hail  to  thee,  Mooarcli  of  Afrtctn  mouatiiiu! 
Remote,  iDaccessible,  silent,  and  lone, 
Who,  from  the  heart  of  the  tropical  ferronre, 
Liftest  to  heaven  tbiac  aiien  anows, 
Feeding  for  ever  the  foontaios  that  make  thee 
Father  of  Nile  and  Creator  of  EgjptI 


The  years  of  the  world  are  engraved  on  thy  forehead  ; 
Time's  morning  binalied  red  ou  tbj  Rrat-fallea  snows  ; 
Yet  lost  in  the  wilderness,  nameless,  nnnoled, 
Of  man  unheholden,  tlion  wert  not  till  now. 
Knowledge  niono  is  the  being  of  Natnre, 
Giving  a  soal  to  her  manifold  fealnres. 
Lighting  through  paths  of  the  primitive  darkness 
The  footsteps  of  Truth  and  the  vision  of  Song. 
Knowledge  bus  born  thee  anew  to  Creation, 
And  long-baffled  Time  at  thy  baptism  rejoices. 
Take,  then,  a  nam(>,  and  be  filled  with  existence, 
Tea,  be  exaltant  in  sovereign  glory. 
While  from  the  hand  of  tlie  wandering  poet 
Drops  the  first  garland  of  song  at  thy  feet. 


Floating  alone  on  the  flood  of  tby  making, 
Through  Africa's  mystery,  ailence,  and  fire, 
Lo  I  in  my  palm,  like  the  Enstern  enchanter, 
I  dip  from  the  waters  a  magical  mirror. 
And  thou  art  revealed  to  my  puritied  vision. 
1  see  thee  supreme,  in  the  midst  of  thy  co-mates, 
Standing  alone  'twixt  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens, 
Heir  of  the  Sunset  and  Herald  of  Mom. 
Uphold  on  thy  knees  and  thy  shoulders  of  granite, 
Zone  above  zone,  like  the  steps  of  a  temple. 
The  climates  of  Earth  are  displayed,  as  an  index 
Giving  the  scope  of  the  Book  of  Creation. 
There,  in  the  gorges  that  widen,  descending 
From  cloud  and  from  col4  into  snramer  eternal, 
Gather  the  threads  of  the  ice-gendered  founttins, 
Gather  to  riotons  torrents  of  crystal. 
And  giving  each  shelvy  recess  where  they  dally 
The  blooms  of  the  North  and  its  evergreen  turfage, 
I-cap  to  the  land  of  the  lion  and  lotus! 
There,  in  the  wandering  airs  of  the  Tropics, 
Shivers  the  aspen,  still  dreitming  of  cold; 
Tiiero  stretches  the  oak,  from  the  loftiest  ledges, 
lUs  anna  to  the  far-away  lands  of  his  brothers. 
And  the  pine-tree  looks  down  on  bis  rival,  the  palm. 

*  KllimnnHjaro  ia  the  nnme  of  t!iE  grcit  BBOW-mountaio  discovereil  in  Central 
Africa  in  1B50,  hj  Dr  Krapf.  It  ia  in  IM.  S°  S.,  and  i»  BnppOBed  by  geographers  lo 
coDtiin  the  PDurcei  of  the  White  Nile. 
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IV. 

Bathed  in  the  tcnderest  pnrplc  of  distance, 

Tinted  and  shadowed  by  pencils  of  air, 

Thy  battlements  hang  o*er  the  slopes  and  the  forests. 

Seats  of  the  gods  in  the  limitless  ether, 

Looming  sublimely  aloft  and  afar. 

Above  them,  like  folds  of  imperial  ermine. 

Sparkle  the  snow-fields  that  furrow  thy  forehead — 

Desolate  realms,  inaccessible,  silent, 

Chasms  and  caverns,  where  Day  is  a  stranger. 

Garners  where  storeth  his  treasures  the  Thunder, 

The  Lightning  his  falchion,  his  arrows  the  Ilall. 

V. 

Sovereign  mountain  I  thy  brothers  give  welcome— 
They,  the  baptised  and  the  crowned  of  ages. 
Watch-towers  of  Continents,  altars  of  Earth — 
AVelcome  thee  now  to  their  mighty  assemblF. 
Mont  Hlanc,  in  the  roar  of  his  mad  avalancnes, 
Hails  thy  accession  ;  superb  Orizava, 
Belted  with  beech  and  ensandaVd  with  palm ; 
Chimborazo,  the  lord  of  the  regions  of  noonday. 
Mingle  their  sounds,  in  magnificent  chorus. 
With  greeting  august  from  the  pillars  of  Heaven, 
Who  in  the  urns  of  the  Indian  Ganges, 
Filter  the  snows  of  their  sacred  dominions, 
Unmarked  with  a  footprint,  unseen  but  of  God. 

VI. 

T^ !  unto  each  is  the  seal  of  his  lordship. 

Nor  questioned  the  right  that  his  majesty  glveth : 

Each  in  his  awful  supremacy  forces 

Worship  and  reverence,  wonder  and  joy. 

Absolute  all,  yet  in  dignity  varied, 

None  has  a  claim  to  the  honours  of  story. 

Or  the  superior  splendours  of  song, 

Greater  than  thou,  in  thy  mystery  mantled — 

Thou,  the  sole  Monarch  of  African  mountains. 

Father  of  Nile  and  Creator  of  Egypt ! 

Batakd  Tatuhl 

On  the  White  Nile,  Central  Africa,        • 
January  1852. 


MUCOS    MOKAL*. 


Not  very  long  ago,  a  gentleman, 
who  ansirered  to  the  lofty  uarae 
oF  Frederick  Plantagenet  Fitzarthar, 
waa,  ia  coinpliance  with  [he  barbaric 
usages  of  tliid  country,  compelled  to 
appear  before  a  police  Diagistrat«  to 
answer  to  a  charge  of  awindling.  The 
flympathising  repord-r,  who  wilnejaed 
bis  debut  at  the  bar,  dc-cribLit  Ills  ap- 
pearance and  deiiKMiioitr  m  Iilghly 
aristocratic  and  fasji  ion  able.  Stnlz 
and  Hoby  had  no  daubt  contribnted 
materially  to  the  decoration  of  Ilia 
outer  man ;  aod,  aa  he  wiped  the  cold 
drops  of  agony  froui  his  brow  with  a 
perfumed  cambric  baiidicercliief,  the 
glitter  of  a  raagnificent  diamond  was 
viaible on hia  little  linger,  Fitzwthur, 
indeed,  if  we  may  jodgo  from  tlie  evi- 
dence adduced,  was  an  individual  of 
no  ordinary  genius.  He  rose  like  a. 
meteor,  and  so  vaaishcd.  Of  bis  an- 
tecedents and  previous  career  there 
were  few  or  no  traces.  It  is  Irno  Ibat 
one  apocryplial  officer,  who  was  largely 
gifted  with  tlie  imaginative  faculty, 
was  strong!)-  of  opinion  that  he  bad 
ticcn  this  radiant  apparition  a  long  time 
before,  when  be  wus  clad  in  fustian, 
and  popularly  accosted  aa  Gubbius. 
A  lordly  smile  of  disdain  flitted  over 
the  lips  of  Fitzartliur  when  he  beanl 
Ihi3dispara;;iDgopinioii~for,io  trntb, 
it  waa  BOthiug  more.  Z  43  would  not 
vcntnre  upon  the  strong  step  of  clinch- 
ing liis  impression  with  nn  oath— and 
no  wonder ;  it  would  have  been  aa 
easy  to  depone  to  the  identity  uf  a 
butterfly  from  a  casual  inspection  of 
achrysalis.  Even  as  the  origin  of  some 
old  familiea  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  an- 
tiquity, so  that  heralds  cannot  venture 
to  specify  what  handicrai^  the  ibnnder 
of  the  race  had  followed,  in  like  man- 
ner did  llie  biography  of  Fitzarthnr, 
before  his  appearance  as  the  occupant 
of  handsome  rooms  in  Piccadilly,  re- 
nlain  an  uticr  mystery.  That  he  had 
high  iiotioua  of  wbat  was  du^  to  hia 
rauk  and  position  in  society,  appeared 
from  the  largeness  and  universality  of 
his  orders.  Hia  taste  in  jewellery  waa 
snpcrb — he  waa  a  perfect  connoisseur 
in  wines.  The  tradesmen,  whom  he 
honoured  with  his  cn^tum,  were  nna- 
Diuious  in  dccloriag  Ihat  they  wore 


amased  by  his  jodgment  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  contribnted  to  his  collectioa  of 
movables  was  really  creditable  to  the 
mercantile  character.  But,  somehow 
or  other,  Fitzartbar'a  museum  was  not 
of  a  fixed  nature.  Certain  Articles 
were  constantly  disappearing,  to  make 
way  for  others  ;  and  at  last  it  became 
bat  too  evident  that  the  Fl.iut.ngeuct 
waa  himself  a  trader.  Such,  at  least, 
waa  the  only  rational  construction— for 
bow  else  came  that  exquisite  service 
of  plate  into  the  castody  of  the  pawn- 
broker—bow happened  it  that  his  cab 
bad  liecn  disposed  of  for  Utile  more 
thau  half  its  value?  Fi  tear  thur  indeed 
said  something,  in  hia  splendidly  indif- 
fereutway,  about  the  caprice  of  fashioo, 
andlhoiupossibllityorretaiuingthinga 
after  they  bad  lost  the  gloss  of  no- 
velty ;  but  the  magistrate  (a  common- 
place individual,  who  con  ten  ted  himself 
with  OBC  cont  in  tlie  year  and  fed 
with  his  grandfather's  spoons)  did  not 
appear  to  ondcrataud  the  relevancy 
of  the  csplanatlon  ;  and  so  Fitzarthnr 
waa  remanded  for  further  evidence.  i 
What  became  of  him  we  know  not. 
About  that  time  we  were  called  away 
to  the  country,  did  not  see  the  papers 
for  a  mouth,  and  loat  all  trace  of  his 
history.  He  may  be  in  the  hulks, 
for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
or  picking  oakum  iu  a  penitentiary,  % 
or  contemplating  the  heaving  wave  '. 
on  his  romantic  passage  to  the  An- 
tipodes. But  wo  do  not  care  to  ima- 
gloo  these  things.  Even  as  the  bard 
of  the  Oifyssetf  leaves  Ulyssea  In 
Ithaca,  nor  alludes  to  his  snbaequent 
waqderiugs,  ao  follow  we  no  farther 
the  fortunes  of  Frederick,  whom  we 
behold  &s  the  Star  of  Picculilly.  Hq  , 
dwells  in  out  heart  aa  a  glorious  . 
vision — an  incarnation  of  genius  in  1 
the  highest  and  most  creditable  branch  | 
of  swindling. 

Now,  what  was  his  crime?  Wo 
apprehend  that  it  fell  to  be  ranked 
only  in  the  catalogue  of  false  pre- 
tences. He  bad  forged  no  man's  ' 
Dame— he  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
any  member  of  the  House  of  Peers — 
be  did  not  eveii  represent  himself  oa 
having  formerly  held  a  commlsaioa ' 
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the  army.  He  stood  simply  upon  his 
name ~ Frederick  Plantagenet  Fitz- 
arthur,  wbich  was  to  him  a  spell  of 
power.  Then,  again,  who  shall  dare 
to  say  that  that  angnst  nomenclature 
was  fictitious  ?  Even  if  it  were  so, 
is  a  man  not  at  liberty  to  alter  or 
change  his  name  ?  Successfal  Smith, 
in  the  second  generation,  inyariably 
appears  as  Smyth e.  The  son  of 
Ohumnoy,  the  rich  drysalter,  an- 
swers unblushingly  in  the  higher 
circles  to  the  name  of  Cholmondley. 
Saxon  Cutler,  worth  a  plum,  becomes 
Norman  Cotelcr.  Lowland  Muckle- 
wrath  abjures  the  paternal  gutturals, 
and  appears  in  glowing  tartans  as 
the  Celtic  chief  M'Lareth.  If  Tibbs 
nud  Tunks,  high-minded  apprentices 
both,  have  the  noble  ambition  to  per- 
form upon  the  stage,  is  it  to  be  as- 
cribed to  them  as  a  sin  if  they  an- 
nounce themselves  as  Villiers  and 
Vernon  ?  Then,  as  to  the  more  pe- 
cuniary question,  is  every  gentleman 
whose  orders  exceed  his  means,  liable 
to  be  charged  with  crime  ?  We  hope 
not,  else  to  many  of  us  Christmas 
would  cease  to  be  a  merry  season. 
We  are  rapidly  reasoning  ourselves 
into  the  conviction  that  Fitzarthur 
was  an  injured  man. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
take  a  deliberate  survey  of  all  that  is 
going  on  around  us,  or  even  to  look 
into  the  mirror  of  conscience,  without 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that,  on 
some  points,  all  of  us  are  but  indif- 
ferent honest.  Do  not  be  offended, 
dear  reader — we  mean  not  to  include 
you  in  the  category  of  the  Fitznrthurs. 
We  admit  that  you  are  no  swindler ; 
and  believe  that,  in  cash  matters, 
yon  arc  as  punctual  as  a  bum- 
bailiff.  But  if  vou  never  have  in 
the  course  of  your  life  committed  an 
act  which  may,  without  any  stretch, 
be  denominated  a  false  pretence,  you 
are  indeed  a  pattern  of  purity,  and 
faultless  as  an  unfeathered  phconix. 
Let  us  ask  you  a  few  questions — 
Have  yon  not,  over  and  over  again, 
attempted  to  pass  yourself  off  in 
society  for  a  much  cleverer  fellow 
tlian  you  really  arc  ?  Have  you  not 
affected  to  know  a  great  deal  upon 
fubjects  of  which  vou  are  utterlv 
ignorant — to  have  road  books  which 
were  absolutely  unknown  to  you  by 
name — and  to  recognise  and  appre- 


ciate quotations  in  foreign  languages 
whereof  yoo  knew  no  more  than  the 
Medes  did  of  malt  liqoor  ?  Have  yon 
not,  in  order  to  snit  yourself  to  your 
company,  feigned  to  have   a  horror 
for  things  which,   In    prirate,    yoo 
enjoy  with  the  keenest  relish  ?   Hypo- 
crite that  you  arel^why   did  you« 
when  dining  with  the   Marquis  of 
Tokay,  join  In  the  general  denuncia- 
tion of  beer  as  brutal,  at  the  time 
when  your  whole  beinf;  was  possessed 
with  an  intense  cravmg  for  stingo? 
With  our  own  ears  we  heard  jou,  in 
one  circle,  avow  your  admiration  of 
the  opera  as  the  grandest  of  intellee- 
tual  delights  ;  and  not  an  hour  after* 
wards,  at  the  Ducrow's  Head,  jou 
gave  it  as  your  deliberate  opinion, 
that  a  fine  British  spectacle  at  Ast- 
ley's  was  worth  all  the  foreiffu  cater- 
wauling in  the  universe.    Dare  yon 
go  up  to  that  dowager,  and  tell  her 
that  yon  smoke  six  cigars  every  day 
of  your  life,  or  that  yon  are  addicted 
to  brandy  and  water?  Not  you.  Yon 
wish  her  to  suppose,  and  do  your 
utmost   to  encourage  the  delusion, 
that  you  are  a  most  agreeable,  amia- 
ble,  faultless  young  man,  without 
any  of  the  vices  which  are  unfortu- 
nately too  common,    and  that  you 
never  are  otherwise  than  you  seem 
when  discoursing  mellifluonsly  upon 
the  poetry  of  art.  Heaven  and  earth ! 
if  she   could   only  see   you   after- 
wards in  the  Club  smokmg-rooml 
Well— we  don't  blame  you  ror  wish- 
ing to  maintain   a  good  character, 
and    for    keeping    the  cloven   hoof 
concealed  in  the  tidiest  of  possible 
boots.    Only  be  charitable;  and  let 
the  sense  of  your  own  weakness  teach 
you   not   to  press  over  hard  upon 
others.    In  this  age  of  onrs,  there  Is 
a  good  deal  of  the  Pharisaical  spurit 
abroad,  which  we  take  to  be  some- 
what akin  to  the  cmel  impulse  which 
leads  animals  to  attack  the  wounded 
of  their  kind. 

How  touching,  for  example,  is  the 
present  spectacle  of  Parliamentary 
purity  !^  What  intense  horror  do 
noble  lords  and  gentlemen,  sitting  in 
committee,  manifest  at  the  revela- 
tions which  assail  their  nnsuUied 
ears!  The  Tory  gasps  at  the  idea 
of  shameful  Whig  treating— the  Whig 
almost  swoons  at  the  disclosure  of 
abuse  of  government  patronage.     A 
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vetcraD,  irtiose  election,  somehow  or 
other,  cost  bim  eIk  tboasand  poands, 
is  convinced  tbat  bribery  mnst  hare 
been  resorted  to  by  an  opponent, 
because  it  is  proved  tbat  be  expended 
two.  Tbo  geotloroan  who,  contrary 
to  Lis  general  line  of  conduct,  sup- 
ported tlio  Ministry  in  a  dangerons 
crisis,  and  whose  son  received  a  com- 
nilssioii  the  week  afterwards,  holds 
that  the  promise  of  a  place  la  tbe 
Customs  to  a  voter,  shows  a  whole 
constituency  to  bo  corrnpt.  Mighiy 
fine  all  this  ;  bat  the  worst  of  it  ii, 
that  nobody  believes  in  the  professed 
sincerity,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  in- 
different acting  is  absotnlely  thrown 
away.  These  public  washings  of  the 
handj  are  but  sorry  sights.  Wc 
have  ever  stood  up  for  the  purity  of 
rarliamcDt,  and  are  willing  that  it 
should  be  enforced  to  the  ntmost ; 
but  we  must  needs  say  that,  of  lat- 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  think 
of  the  parable  of  the  mote  and  tl  e 

But  you  will  asit  if  we  are  go  ng  t 
preach  a  homily?  Sach,  indeed 
our  intenlioD;  and  wo  request  tba 
like  the  Queen  in  I/anilrt,  yon  w  II 
take  a  chair,  and  listen  to  what  ilc 
have  to  say. 

Tlicrc  arc  many  breaches  of  minor 
morals,  which,  though  constantly 
committed,  and  even  excused  on  ac- 
connt  of  their  commonness,  onght  to 
be  brought  forward,  were  it  only  to 
check  the  Pharisaical  tendency  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  Firet 
of  all,  let  us  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  those  that  are  of  an  amiable 
kind. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  con- 
sidering that  eminent  men  are  nut 
particularly  common,  that  there  never 
docs  occur  an  instance  of  a  vacancy 
in  a  post  or  sitnation,  be  it  political, 
literary,  professional,  or  scieatiGc,  but 
there  appears  a  host  of  candidates, 
«ach  armed  with  certificates  to  sho^v 
— not  that  he  is  eminent,  for  tbat  is  a 
matter  of  course— bat  that  ho  is  pre- 
eminent, and  that  nature  has  evidently 
designed  him  for  that  especial  office. 
Not  long  ago  we  had  occasiou,  in  re- 
ference to  a  matter  of  this  kind,  to 
peruse  the  testimonials  of  no  less  thau 
aixicon  candidates,  and  we  really 
were  pctrilietJ  at  the  amount  of  dor- 
mant and  suppressed  talent  ntiicb  tbe 
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land  contained.     One  candidate,  In 

particnlar,  Issued  about  six  seta  of 
certiflcates,  with  the  appetising  pro- 
mise of  more;  and  we  were  reailr 
sorry  when  he  had  exbansled  bu 
stores  of  printed  panegyric,  for  we 
found  that  tbey  made  admirable 
matches,  and  were  in  request  in  the 
lower  region  for  tbe  purpose  of  singe- 
ing fowls.  We  doabt  whether  the 
Dalai  Lama  bad  a  greater  number  of 
implicit  worshippors.  At  least  a 
liuudred  and  twi'iily  gentlemeu,  of 
various  shades  of  obscurity,  with  all 
the  capital  letters  in  the  alphabet  ap- 
pended to  llieir  names,  had  written 
iellers  to  their  friend,  or  to  those  to 
whom  the  patronage  was  intrusted, 
in  terms  that  an  historian  would  blush 
to  apply  to  the  admirable  Crichton. 
Never  was  there  such  a  fellow  as 
thatl  Of  all  tbo  race  of  Adam,  alive 
or  d'ad  he  was  tiie  only  one  compc- 
I  nt  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  No 
1  aw  neli  or  Artesian  boiiug  conld 
c  I  al  1  m  in  profundity.  He  had  a 
^en  us  that  carried  him  on  its  soaring 
p  n  on  beyond  tbo  limits  of  the  stars, 
borne  Torlby  attestors  averred  that 
tbo  cl  if  joy  of  their  lives  had  been 
the  prnilegc  of  Ids  conversation— and 
very  disinterested  persons  they  ap- 
peared to  be,  since  his  election  must 
necessarily  remove  tbe  darling  planet 
from  their  sphere.  Others  pledged 
their  reputation — no  very  great  stake, 
after  all  —  that  he  wonld  do  what 
never  man  did  before,  and  patbctlcally 
entreated  tbe  electors  not  to  lose  that 
opportunity  of  reflecting  some  Instre 
on  their  own  names,  by  appropriating 
this  red-hot  paragon.  Bnt  for  his 
quiet  adoption  and  indorsation  of  all 
these  compliments,  we  should  have 
been  inclined  to  think  that  the  mo- 
desty of  the  houonrablo  candidate 
was  at  least  equal  to  bis  merits,  see- 
ing that  he  had  contrived  all  this 
while  to  keep  his  light  under  a  bushel, 
in  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned. 
Until  we  received  his  testimonials, 
his  name  was  as  unknown  to  ns  as 
tbat  of  tbo  architect  of  the  pyramids. 
Our  amazement  was  immensely  in- 
creased by  the  discovery  that  this 
vacancy  had  drawn  from  their  retreal 
a  dozen  other  paragons,  whose  wit- 
nesses, if  not  quite  so  numerous,  were 
as  obscure  and  laudatory  as  the  batch 
who  gave  thandeiing  testimony  '-  "^- 
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first.  And  it  was  very  carioas  to  re-  ferior  to  Hofka,  who  deals  In  the 
mark,  that  such  of  the  candidates  as 
were  really  known  to  fame  pnt  forth 
the  smallest  number  of  certificates; 
also,  that  the  men  who  granted  these, 
havinfj^  reputations  of  their  own,  cau- 
tiously abstained  from  dealing  in 
strong  hyperbole.  This  is  but  one 
instance,  out  of  many,  of  the  modern 
system  of  pulRng,  which  amounts  to 
rank  dishonesty.  We  shall  not  sup- 
pose that  tlie  writers  of  such  testi- 
monials arc  conscious  that  they  have 
no  title  wha'cver  from  their  own  in- 
tellectual attainments  to  offer  an  opi- 
nion on  the  suhj''ct ;  for  the  predomi- 
nant feature  of  a  ninnyhammer  is  the 
enormous  development  of  his  self-con- 
ceit. But  not  one  jiickass  of  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty  believed  in  the  truth 
of  what  he  was  writing.  His  vanity 
was  tickled  by  being  appealed  to  as 
an  authority ;  and,  knowing  well  that 
it  was  not  the  custom  of  his  brother 
idiots  to  spare  butter  on  such  occa- 
sitms,  he  deliberately  set  himself  down 
to  be  as  fulsome  as  the  dictionary 
would  allow.  We  do  not  insinuate 
that  the  creature  was  not  actuated  by 
a  certain  instinctive  fei-ling  of  friend- 
ship. Possibly  he  had  the  recollection 
of  numerous  hours  of  dreary  drivel    jakes.    Yet  this  is  no  unnsnal  pheno- 


department?    Why,  he  might  ahM 
up  shop  next  term,  for  he  would  ba 
playing  into  the  bands  of  hia  livaL 
Nibbs  does  nothing  of  the  kind.    Ha 
avers  that  his  is  the  sole  estAbliahmoit 
in  London  where  genuine  coffee  ean 
be  obtained;  and,  aa  conlidenoe  be- 
gets believers,  he  is  a  thriving  man. 
Husks,  if  he  pleases,  may  insinoale 
that  Nibbs  lies;  indeed,  if  he  doea 
not,  he  will  hardly  secure  an  ade- 
quate share  of  the  public  iMitronaga. 
Sometimes  a  brace  of  ohscnritles  at- 
tempt to  rise  to  reputation  by  puff- 
ing each  other.    Nothing  more  cqb- 
temptiblo  can  be  imagioed  than  two 
blockheads  engaged  in  mutual  slaver. 
Blaw-wcary  writes  an  essay,  in  his 
usual  unintelligible  style,  upon  the 
genins  and   characteristica   of  Pop- 
joy.   Popjoy  reciprocates,  in  the  next 
number  of  the  same  periodical,  upon 
the  tendency  of  the  writings  of  Blaw- 
weary.     The  unhappy  confederates 
conceive  that  they  are  covering  one 
another  with  glory — they    are    not 
aware  that  whatever  comes  from  their 
hands  is  foul,  and  must  necessarily 
defile.     Not   oHginally  over-sweety 
they  become  still  more  redolent  of  the 


consumed  in  the  company  of  his  friend ; 
and  we  have  nothing  to  say  against 
bonds  of  alliance  so  formed  and  rati- 
fied. But  the  fact  remains,  that  the  cer- 
tificate system  has  become  an  int(tler- 
able  nuisance,  and  ought  at  once  to  be 
put  down.  We  have  far  greater  respect 
for  the  man  who  puffs  himself  than 
for  the  man  who  puffs  his  neighbour. 
In  the  former  case  there  is  something 
of  a  sublime  self-reliance — a  noble 
trnsting  to  unsupported  valour.  To 
enter  the  ring  alone,  without  backers, 
is  at  least  a  proof  of  courage ;  and  as 
to  self-vaunting,  have  we  not  the 
authority  of  all  the  Homeric  heroes  ? 
In  the  Ilia/f,  no  man  butters  another 
— each  anoints  himself,  and  that  most 
liberally.  Why,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  candid,  should  a  great  man 
affect  depreciation  ?  Look  to  Moses 
and  Ilyams.  They  don't  own  them- 
selves inferior  to  any  in  the  trade  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  take  up  the  Jew's 
harp  and  twang  it  in  their  own  lauda- 
tion. What  would  be  the  effect  if  other's  flasks  for  a  little  stimnlaat 
Nibbs.  in  th<»  coffee  line,  announced  energy,  but  who  broke  down  half- 
himself  in  his  advertisements  as  in-     way,  each  attributing  his  fidhire  in 


menon  in  literature ;  and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  allies  entertain  at  heart  an 
intense  hatred  and  contempt  for  eaeh 
other.  Mutual  interest  is  all  that 
binds  them  together ;  and  they  woiild» 
if  they  dared,  discharge,  with  the  nt- 
most  zest,  a  broadside  into  the  ribs  of 
the  friend  whom  they  have  putied  so 
highly.  Ileal  literary  talent  standa 
alone,  and  is  altogether  iodependoit 
of  coteries.  Whenever  we  see  a  man 
looking  about  for  props  and  extra- 
neous support,  we  entertain  a  snspl- 
ciou  that  his  foundation  is  really  an* 
sound.  He  would  not  do  so,  if  he  had 
a  well-grounded  faith  in  his  oiwn 
powers  :  for  it  is  the  destiny  as  weD 
as  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  work 
alone,  and  to  struggle  upwards  with- 
out Invoking  assistance.  We  never 
knew  any  good  result  from  these  re- 
ciprocal puffings.  They  remind  ns  of 
the  two  tourists,  who,  in  ascending 
Ben -Nevis,  had  recourse  to  one 
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theesorbltantswallowofliiscomrftdc.  Furia  infcrmlit,  the  bite  of  which  id 
The  fact  waa,  that  thej-  had  shared  so  pftiDfiilly  venomons  as  to  drive  a 
(laite  fairly,  but  that  tiili^r  should  mao  distracted;  and  you  may  rely 
have  kept  his  oivn  sup|ily  to  himself,  npoa  it  that  many  a  satirist  of  90- 
There  is  always  danger  iii  such  co-  cicty  can  iofiiot  a  wonnd  as  torturing 
partnery.  Laban  tried  tuchi'at  J.icob,  ns  that  of  the  Scandinavian  pest,  Yoa 
and  Jacob  cheated  Lab.iu.  Jaffier  are  indeed  very  foolish  if  yon  omit 
sold  Pierre ;  and  Tresham  divulged  any  opportunity  of  taking  a  slap  at 
tlio  Gnnpowder  Plot  On  the  whole,  the  gadfly.  All  the  white  that  he  is 
then,  we  maintain  the  doclrine  that  it  bnzzing  about,  amusing  you  by  aggra- 
is  better,  wiser,  and  more  satltf^tory  vating  the  raws  of  others,  be  is  teep- 
for  a  man  to  puff  hii:]<-i  If,  than  to  iug  his  small,  sharp,  microscopic  eye 
assign  that  task  even  Ui  UU  mnst  in-  upon  yon  ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  you 
tlmatc  friend.  He  cannot  ron^ionably  are  doomed  to  f<tz\  the  insertion  of 
quarrel  with  his  own  self-laudation;  his  proboscis.  And  with  what  show 
let  the  most  sympathetic  of  bis  ad-  of  reason  can  yoa  complain  if  he  makes 
mirers  write  for  Uim,  and  the  odds  free  with  you  in  yonr  turn  ?  Did  you 
arc  that  he  will  consider  the  praise  to  not  snigger  and  cacchinate  when  he 
be  miserably  stinted.  exposed  the  weakness  of  your  lock- 
Bat  other  branches  of  miDor  morals,  less  friend  ;  and  did  yon  not  own  with 
which  are  not  of  an  ami.ible  kind,  a  toaehing  candour,  that,  though  a 
occur.  In  society  tbrre  nre  many  good  fellow  in  general,  his  conduct, 
persons  of  whom  Sir  Bcni'imin  liaek-  on  that  particular  point,  conld  not  be 
bite  may  be  taken  a^i  the  modest  defeodod?  And  that  yoa  call  back- 
typo;  and  they  are  nol  fi[ilv  I'lutured,  ing  of  your  friends!  Even  though 
but  courted.  The  dreail  ol  riilicuic  Is  you  don't  know  anything  about  tho 
even  greater  than  its  poivcr ;  and  people  whoso  frailties  are  bo  unmerci- 
tbonsaads  who  wonld  fucc  personal  fully  handled,  why  should  yon  become 
danger  without  flinch!  ug,  .stirlnk  in  a  pleased  partaker  of  this  harpy  ban- 
craven  terror  from  the  carpinga  of  a  quet  of  scandal?  What  matters  it  to 
inalicioas  tongue.  Men  there  are  of  jon  that  Tomnoddy,  who  never  did 
hogreatwit.butof sapremeaudacity,  you  any  harm,  has  made  himself 
who  have  conquered  for  themselves  a  supremely  ridlcnlons,  or  that  there  is 
place  in  society,  and  enjoy  the  good  a  scandal  abroad  abont  a  certain 
things  of  this  world  simply  on  account  stnlely  dowager?  Are  folly  and  vice 
of  the  unbridled  license  of  tlieirspcech.  so  very  rare  in  the  world  that  these 
They  arc  moral  gadflies.  dLtwicd  acid  details  can  interest  yon?  la  there 
feared  by  all;  and  yet,  .somehow  or  no  virtne  in  the  divine  precept  which 
other,  they  have  the  privilege  of  ordains  ns  to  speak  evil  of  no  one  ? 
Eetlling  where  they  plcn^re.  Now  it  If  there  is,  what  man  alive  but  mast 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  evidences  take  shame  to  himself  for  participa- 
of  the  corraptioa  of  our  nature,  that  tioo  in  tbe  scandals  of  a  malidooa 
we   arc   all  of  ns  too  ready  to  be  coterie? 

amused  with  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  It  wonld  really  seem  ns  if  we  re- 
our  friends.  Let  the  man  who  has  quired  some  new  npostle  of  charity, 
been  toyon  asabrotbermakeaslight  for,  practically,  it  has  disappeared 
slip,  which,  without  anyway  alTectlng  among  ns.  Why  ts  it  that,  almost 
his  character,  places  him  in  a  ridicu-  invariably,  we  put  the  worst  constmc- 
loos  point  of  view,  anil  the  odds  are  tion  upon  the  conduct  of  our  oeigh- 
thatyou  chuckle  at  tbe  slmy.  We  bonrs?  Why  shonld  we  seek,  with 
shall  do  you  the  justice  to  believe  such  amazing  avidity,  to  infer  gnilt 
that,  if  seriously  assailed,  yon  would  from  equivocal  circumstances,  and  re- 
defend  him  vigorously  nnd  irnly  ;  bat  ject,  with  a  certain  ^endisbness  of 
you  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  in-  purpose,  all  extennaiing  matter? 
terpose  in  his  behalf,  simply  because  That  is  a  very  common  but  a  veir 
a  satirical  insect  is  attempting  to  bad  feature  of  the  age  we  live  in.  It 
puncture  his  cuticle.  Now  this  is —  implies  a  low  stale  of  tbe  general 
excnse  the  expression— rather  base  morals,  for  real  pnrity  is  without 
npon  your  part.  There  is  ?aid  to  be,  guile,  and  is  not  usually  suspicious, 
in  Norway,  &  minute  fly  called  the  The  Pharisee  offers  profane  thanks 
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tbat  he  is  not  as  other  men  are,  and 
is  always  ready  to  listen  with  assumed 
horror,  bat  with  inward  zest,  to  the 
tale  of  scandalons  insin nation.  The 
really  good  man  grieves  over  every 
instance  of  aberration,  doubts  the 
truth  of  a  malicious  story,  and  never 
lends  his  aid  to  its  currency.  And  yet 
how  much  more  numerous  is  the  for- 
mer than  the  latter  class.  It  is  told 
of  one  of  the  old  heroes  of  chivalry, 
that  when  some  rascally  pickthnuk 
brought  him  the  talc  of  an  cuL-my's 
personal  dishonour,  he  exclaimed, 
'*  Thou  liest !  Foeman  as  he  is  of  mine, 
he  hath  ever  been  a  good  knight  and 
true ;  and  as  he  is  not  here  to  answer 
for  himself,  I  will  defend  his  quarrel 
with  my  body,  if  thou  darest  to  main- 
tain the  charge !  "  I  low  many  of 
us,  in  modern  times,  would  go  such 
lengths  for  an  enemy  ?  AVc  enter- 
tain a  strong  suspicion  that  not  many 
would  go  80  far  for  a  friend — for  an 
opponent,  not  one. 

Jealousy  is  one  of  the  meanest,  but 
not  the  least  powerful  of  the  unclean 
sjiirits  that  infest  modern  society. 
How  rarely  is  it  that  we  hear  sincere 
unqualified  praise  tiowing  from  the 
lips  of  a  rival !  In  order  to  beget 
hatred,  it  seems  only  necessary  that 
two  men  should  start  on  the  same 
path.  They  may  be  friends  at  first ; 
but  in  a  very  short  while  afterwards 
wo  are  sure  to  fmd  them  foes ;  the 
success  of  the  one  being  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  other.  Do  you 
doubt  this  ?  Then  look  around  you. 
Who  are  the  most  unmerciful  critics 
of  works  of  art  ?  Artists.  Who  toma- 
hawk incipient  poets?  Poetasters. 
Moot  bat  a  point  on  theology,  and 
yon  straightway  have  reverend  doc- 
tors abusing  each  other  with  a  hearti- 
ness that  would  do  credit  to  Billings- 
gate, and  indicating  in  no  disguised 
language  the  future  destination  of 
their  compeers.  Let  a  medical  prac- 
titioner start  a  new  theory,  and  his 
brethren  are  instantly  down  upon  him. 
He  is  a  quack — a  roguc~an  ass — an 
impostor.  Even  though  the  life  of  a 
patient  bo  at  stake,  they  scorn  to  hold 
consultation  with  one  who  is  a  dis- 
grace to  his  order.  Better  that  Mrs 
Jones  should  die  unaided,  than  that 
the  noble  faculty  should  be  profaned. 
Fnmbh  a  couple  of  rival  tragedians 
with  real  Andrea  Ferraras— let  them 


fight  it  out  in  the  last  act  of  MaebeA  ; 
and  to  a  moral  certainty  one  of  them 
will  be  pinked  or  bideonalj  almahed. 
Did  yon  ever  know  a  reigniog  beaatj 
who  looked  kindly  on  a  yooDg  deba- 
tante  ?  If  such  a  spectacle  was  evec 
seen, you  maybe  sure  there waa  mortid 
venom  beneath  the  smile.  Men  saj 
that  the  lawyers,  as  being  consUntlj 
pitted  against  each  other,  are  the  least 
jealous  of  all  professionals,  bat  we 
have  heard  of  anch  things  aa  ajate- 
matic  snnbbiug  from  seniora.  Let  no 
man  charge  ns  with  inoonaiaten^  in 
these  remarks.  We  expect  not  that 
professional  competitors  shall  goabont 
trumpeting  each  others'  praisea — that 
were,  perhaps,  a  stretch  of  liberalitj 
beyond  the  power  of  human  natare. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
that,  and  deliberately  ranning  down 
your  rival.  Why  hate  a  man  becanse 
he  sells  twice  as  many  copiea  of  bis 
book  as  you  do  of  yonrs  ?  Haa  he 
injured  you  thereby?  Not  one  whit, 
lias  he  depressed  your  genius?  Clear- 
ly not.  Even  though  he  never  had 
existed,  yon  wonld  not  have  achieved 
a  greater  success ;  then,  why  hate  him  ? 
An  early  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  suggestive  of  the  reason. 
The  first  murder  arose  from  hatred 
engendered  by  jealousy ;  andjealonsj, 
at  the  present  day,  is  as  acdve  and 
vigorous  as  ever. 

Nay,  young  shrl  yon  need  not 
throw  up  your  cap,  nor  cheer  us  ao 
lustily  for  our  noble  and  independent 
sentiments.  Yon  have  lately  pnb* 
lished,  it  would  seem,  a  volume  of 
verse— have  been  cnt  to  piecea  bk  a 
provincial  periodical,  and  yon  attri- 
bute that  attack  to  jealousy.  Before 
doing  so,  it  would  be  proper  for  yon 
to  ascertain,  from  some  impamal 
friend,  whether  your  gifts  are  really 
of  sucli  a  nature  as  to  inspue  a  Jealona 
feeling  in  any  one.  Yon  refer  ns  to 
your  book,  which  we  remember  to 
have  seen  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitatioB 
in  allowing  that  the  typography  waa 
good,  and  the  binding  far  firom  exe- 
crable. But,  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
contents,  the  less  that  is  said  the  bet- 
ter. We  agree  with  you  that  the 
critic  was  a  very  savage  fellow ;  that 
he  used  you  rather  harshly,  or  rather, 
abused  yon  in  a  cruel  way ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  your  feelings  were  la- 
cerated. But  did  that  arise  from  Jeal- 
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onay  ?  We  tn  inclined  to  think  not.  at  once  upon  tbc  Chancellor  of  the 
In  all  human  probability  the  critic  £sch(?qucr.  So  far  Trom  tbere  beiQg 
never  beard  of  you  before,  and  never  any  exhibition  of  esprit- de-corp«,  it 
perpetrated  a  single  verse  i[i  bis  own  really  appeared  as  if  they  hail  conei- 
individual  person.  He  was  dimply  dercd  his  elevation  an  insnlt  to  them- 
out  hawking  when  yon  rose  before  selves;  tbey  hunted  np  bis  earlier 
bim.  Undoubtedly  we  think  he  wodM  works,  afiected  to  sneer  at  their  ten- 
have  acted  more  humanely  by  letting  dency,  and  practically  did  everything 
you  alone  ;  bnt,  if  you  wished  to  ea-  in  their  power  to  prove  that  literary 
cape  notice,  why  was  it  that  you  sent  geuius  was  iocompiLtible  with  admi- 
copica  of  your  book  to  all  the  reviews  ?  ni.-!trnlive  talent.  The  attempt  was  a 
Couio  now — confess  the  truth.  Wonld  aingnlarly  silly  one ;  it  conld  not  in- 
you  not  have  felt  yourself  greatly  ag-  jarc  Mr  Disraeli,  bnt  it  hurt  the  Jite- 
gravated,  if  no  notice  whatever  had  rary  cause.  It  is  painful  to  observe 
been  taken  of  your  work— would  you  in  how  many  cases  distinction  scema 
not  have  ascribed  that  neglect  also  lo  to  provoke  enmity.  All  know  that,  iu 
jealousy  ?  You  seem  inclined  to  admit  (Lis  age  and  country,  no  one  can  attain 
that  you  wonld.  Well ;  such  being  distinction  in  any  depnrtiuent  of  let- 
the  case,  have  you  any  reason  to  tcrs  witbout  vast  pains  and  real  de- 
blame  tbe  critic  for  Laving  eserciscd  sert.  No  reputation  can  be  made  on 
bisindependentjndgmentjCventhough  a  sudden,  and  signal  success  must  be 
that  was  unfavonrable  to  you  ?  Do  taken  as  the  just  criterion  of  merit. 
not,  we  beseech  you,  argue  the  case  But  no  sooner  does  an  author,  after 
on  tlie  merits,  or  ask  us  lo  be  judges  years  of  labour,  attain  a  pinnacle  far 
of  appeal.  Tender- bear  ted  as  wo  above  bis  fellows,  than  he  is  assailed 
are,  and  ever  indulgent  to  youtli,  we  by  a  booting  from  below.  The  men 
have  got  a  dnty  to  perform ;  and  whom  he  has  distanced  feel  them- 
we  cannot  consdenliouely  aver  that  selves  aggrieved  by  his  superiority ; 
you  have  suffered  outrageous  mar-  and  as  tbey  cannot  attain  a  like  emi- 
tyrdom.  neoce,  tbey  resolve  that  his  place  at 
Jealousy  is  a  mean  vice ;  but  not  so  least  shall  not  be  s  pleasant  one,  and 
mean  as  envy,  which  is,  ou  tbe  wbole,  assail  him  with  a  shower  of  missiles, 
the  lowest  attribute  of  the  Satanic  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  interval 
character.  To  be  jealous,  implies  ri-  between  tlio  announcement  and  the 
valry— to  be  envious,  presupposes  in-  publication  of  a  new  book  by  somo 
feriority.  A  thoroughly  envious  man  author  of  celebrity,  to  bear  a  rumonr 
bas  no  purpose  to  serve  in  bis  attack :  iu  the  literary  circles,  that  an  expert 
he  is  simply  throwing  stones  out  of  gladiator  bas  undertaken  to  do  a 
hatred  at  those  above  bim.  We  re-  slashing  review  for  tbe  purposes  of 
gret  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  there  demolition;  and  there  are  plenty  of 
is  a  great  deal  of  this  odious  feeling  the  tribe  of  Spartacus,  well  train- 
apparent  in  our  cnrrcut  literature,  ed  to  cut  and  thrust,  who  have  no 
Loud  complaints  have  been  made,  objection  whatever  to  be  engaged  In 
from  time  to  time,  that  the  profession  sach  respectable  employmeut.  In- 
ofletters  was  Qotsnfficientty  esteemed  deed,  there  is  a  certain  set  of  lite- 
or  recognised  in  this  country.  Some  rary  gentlemen  whose  onl;r  talents 
deplorable  dunderheads  even  went  and  occupation  tie  iu  decrying  those 
tbe  length  of  insisting  that  there  above  them.  Even  as  certain  por- 
sbould  be  a  literary  parliament ;  for  tions  of  the  Nile  are  infested  by 
which,  we  presume,  a  certain  number  crocodiles,  whilst  others  are  cutirely 
«f  paragraphs  and  stale  jokes,  picked  free,  so  an  author  may  proceed  a  cer- 
out  of  tbe  kennel  like  half-gnawed  tain  length  towards  distinction  with- 
boues,  wonld  have  been  considered  the  out  being  molested  over  much.  Bnt 
proper  qualification.  Welt — it  did  ^o  when  at  last  he  arrives  at  the  broad 
happen  that,  very  lately,  an  cmiueut  reaches,  where  tbe  monsters  are  wal- 
literary  man  became  a  Minister  of  lowing  on  tbo  mud-banks,  ho  must 
etale.  Were  these  sticklers  for  the  make  up  his  mind  for  an  unwieldy 
honour  of  letters  delighted  at  this?  If  wallop  and  a  charge.  Tlio  crocodile, 
BO,  tbey  took  a  very  odd  way  to  testify  however,  with  all  his  ferocity,  is  bnt 
their  Joy ;  for  the  whole  pack  opened  a  cowardly  creature.     Shy  but  ft  rea- 
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sonable  brickbat  at  him,  or  point  a 
rifle,  ami  he  sinks  sallenlj  to  the  bot- 
tom, with  something  between  a  snarl 
and  a  grunt.  There  is  fear  as  well  as 
malice  in  tlie  glitter  of  his  wicked 
little  eye ;  nor  would  he  dare  to  ap- 
proach but  for  his  confldeocc  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wfitor,  which  is  at 
once  his  rcfuj^c  and  his  screen. 

But,  to  recur  to  our  old  friend  Fitz- 
arthur,  in  whom,  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  say,  we  fool  a  liugorinp  interest, 
we  cannot  for  the  lift*  of  us  understand 
how  his  culpability  was  greater  than 
that  of  thousands  who  never  were 
charged  with  a  crime.  If  a  peer's 
son  or  grandson  can,  on  the  strength 
of  his  name,  g(;t  credit  anywhere,  why 
should  not  our  ingenious  acquaintance 
Imj  allowed  the  same  privilege  on  ac- 
count of  his  mm-dv-tjutrre^  and  highly 
aristocratical  appearance?  It  is  no 
sin  to  contract  debt ;  and,  if  we  are 
informed  ari;(ht,  most  tradesmen  make 
provision  for  unfortunate  transactions 
of  tin's  kind,  by  an  additional  per- 
centage levied  on  their  more  substan- 
tial customers.  We  humbly  venture  to 
think  that  the  breach  of  morals  lies  the 
other  way.  It  is  hard  that  we  should 
be  mulcted  in  an  additional  sovereign 
for  our  aurtout  simply  because  llerr 
Merino,  who  condescends  to  cut  for 
us,  has  risked  his  broadcloth  on  the 
backs  of  various  fashionables,  with 
no  reasonable  security  for  payment. 
At  any  rate,  if  Merino  loses,  he  has 
no  right  to  complain,  seeing  that  he 
has  recovered  a  suflioient  indemnity 
from  the  purses  of  his  more  punctuiil 
subsidees.  The  system  altogether  is 
a  bad  one,  and  we  wish  that  our  com- 
mercial reformers  would  devise  some 
plan  for  materially  contracting  credit. 
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tradennen  are  the  nltimate  snflferen. 
If  BO,  it  jnat  eomea  to  thia  —  thai 
a  swarm  of  brilliant  batterflles  ara 
supported  at  the  general  ezpenae, 
and  we  never  stroll  throagh  the  Park 
withont  feeling  a  right  of  property  in 
some  of  those  gorgeons  efifalgenceSb 
They  are  the  real  tithe-takers.  Yon- 
der mustachioed  gentleman  wears 
your  hat— his  caracoling  brother  be- 
side him  is  apparelled  in  my  waist- 
coat; and  yet  the  angratefal  mis- 
creants do  not  condescend  to  acknow- 
ledge, by  word  or  sign,  the  extent  of 
their  obligation. 

Can  this  be  vindicated  on  the  score 
of  honesty  ?  We  rather  imagine  not* 
Well,  then,  here  is  a  grievance  moat 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  onr  law- 
givers. I^t  the  sphere  of  swindling 
be  so  contracted  that  the  apparition 
of  the  treadmill  may  loom  from 
every  point,  and  we  shall  very  soon 
get  rid  of  a  nnmber  of  those  splendid 
condottieri.  Force  tradesmen  within 
a  certain  period  to  realise  their  debts 
on  pain  of  nnllity,  and  the  paying 
portion  of  the  public  will  be  relieved 
from  an  impost  by  no  means  the  least 
grievous  in  our  system  of  indirect  tax- 
ation. And,  moreover,  some  snch 
measure  is  needed  to  check  the  re^- 
less  extravagance  of  the  age.  It  is 
no  mere  myth  or  fanciful  idea  that 
the  strength  and  morals  of  a  nation 
may  bo  as  surely  sapped  by  Inxory 
as  by  any  other  causa.  We  are  veiy 
rapidly  approaching  that  point.  The 
house  of  a  trader  is  now  more  Inxori- 
ous  than  was  the  dwelling  of  a  noble- 
man fifty  years  ago ;  every  appliance 
that  can  minister  to  effemiuacy  is  pro- 
cured; what  formerly  were  deemed 
almost  forbidden  indulgences  are  now 


There  are,  in  Londou,  thousands  of    denominated  necessaries,  and  a  de- 


men —  accredited  Fitzarthurs — who 
live  in  magnificent  splendour  and 
Inxury  without  any  intelligible  means 
of  existence.  True  Epicurean  philo- 
sophers are  they,  for  they  deny  them- 
selves nothing.  They  have  rooms  and 
servants,  cabs  and  horses,  such  equi- 
valents for  purple  and  fine  linen  as 
the  fashion  of  the  day  prescribes, 
and  they  have  always  cash  in  their 
pockets,  and  bet  freely  on  the  Derby. 
Whence,  in  the  name  of  Croesus,  do 
these  fellows  derive  their  supplies? 
We  apprehend  solely  from  credit,  and 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the 


cidedly  Sybaritic  tone  pervades  the 
whole  surface  of  society.  In  matters 
of  taste,  we  are  gradually  approximat- 
ing to  the  gewgaw  tendencies  of  tiie 
time  of  Charles  the  Second;  even 
in  literature  there  is  anything  bat  a 
healthy  growth.  How  far  this  may 
be  owing  to  the  centralising  system, 
which  each  successive  government 
seems  to  adopt  as  a  matter  of  oonrse* 
and  which  our  improved  internal  com- 
munications have  tended  so  materiaUj 
to  foster,  is  a  question  which  ought  to 
be  seriously  considered.  The  yearly 
growth  of  London  is  absolutely  aston* 
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iBbiag,  and  as  it  increases,  bo  do  the  article,  bat  tbc  adverciaing  colamna. 
importance  and  prosperity  of  other  Are  yon  a  capitalist?  If  so,  surely 
places  decay.  It  is  curious  to  observe  jou  will  not  bo  foolish  enough  to  leaye 
that  when,  in  point  oF  time,  the  com-  joiir  money  in  the  fands,  with  so  many 
mnnication  between  Edinburgh  and  magnificent  offers  open  for  yoorao- 
London  was  protracted,  the  tedioos-  ccplaoco.  The  Ontario  MioingConi- 
nrss  of  the  intercourse  was  alleged  pany  proposes,  nithoDt  the  sliglitest 
fl9  Ihe  reason  why  Scottish  bosinesa  cliancoof  risk,  togivc  j-onaminimnin 
shonUI  be  transacted  in  the  raetropolia  or  thirlppn  and  n  half  per  cent.  They 
of  England.  7VW  we  are  told  that,  on  }i,ivr>  hink^'n  i-niTiinl  im  [lit- banks  of 
account  of  the  virtual,  annihilation  of  r  i.  (  1  ■.>.;.  1 1  ■.-  .  !■  i  l.'ivor, 
time,  it  is  the  mostconvenient  method  .  .  mo  of 
lo  centralise  everything  in  London,  minerals  has  not  been  seen  since  the 
WearegladlOobsiT^.'  ['i  ii  n -■rn.iig  .:r..-:.|  :  ■ '.  .i-r,,..,  i|....'i  .lesplse 
feeling  hostile  to  this  forced  cncen-  the  bii.-icr  metals,  and  are  inclined  to 
tration  has  arisen  in  the  north,  and  have  a  dab  &t  gold,  the  Agna  Calidft 
we  shall  take  an  early  opportnnity  of  Company  has  parchased  tlio  freehold 
reiterating  oor  views  apon  that  sub-  of  an  auriferous  nioantnin  frotn  the 
ject ;  in  tho  mean  time,  and  apart  Fepchipontac  Indians ;  yon  can  see  a 
from  the  qnestion  of  national  jastice,  specimen  of  the  matrix,  containing 
we  may  remark  that  the  lessons  of  nearly  three  t>er  cent  of  pare  ore,  at 
history  convey  an  emphatic  warning  tlio  company's  offices ;  and  there  are 
against  provincial  neglect,  and  over-  still  a  few  sharea  to  be  disposed  of  to 
concentration  in  one  capital.  It  is  really  eligible  persons.  But  in  order 
not  good  that  tliere  should  exist  such  tobeadmittediulochennmbcr  of  that 
overwhclmingtemptalinnforthadraft-  fortnnale  band,  all  of  whom  within 
Ing  to  one  city  of  all  the  rising  talent,  three  years  are  to  be  millionaires,  it 
intellect,  and  ability  of  the  kingdoms,  is  necessary  that  yon  sliouid  give  the 
nor  is  it  wise  to  concentrate  the  power  most  nnexcepl  ion  able  references.  Or 
■which  wonld  be  developed  move  freely  if  yoo,  being  philanthropic,  wish  at 
if  spread  over  a  wider  space,  liet  the  same  time  to  gratify  yonr  avarice 
centralisers  say  what  they  will,  there  and  to  mlnisler  to  Ihe  wants  of  the 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  atride  diggers,  there  is  Ibp  Australian  Block- 
Jn  arts  and  liieratore  which  Germany  tin  Ready-made  Uonso  Company, 
iaa  taken  daring  the  last  si^ity  years,  which  purposes  to  send  ont  tenemeoie 
is  mainly  atLribntable  to  the  existence  of  three  stories,  cast-iron  hotels,  and 
of  its  independent  capital  cities.  Had  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  erect- 
it  been  possible  to  transport  our  mo-  ing  a  meteoric  city.  Don't  langh  ;  nor 
dem  British  system  there,  and  to  con-  assume  a  look  of  snperlative  sagacity. 
centrate everjthing in  Vienna,  where.  If  you  liad  not  bnrned  yonr  fingers 
we  ask,  woold  have  been  Ihe  fame  of  some  seven  years  ago,  r.iilier  smart- 
Berlin,  Munich,  or  Dresden  ?  A  ly  in  the  rails,  you  would  have  been 
wholesome  rivalry  between  citiea  is  of  in  the  thick  of  snch  specnlaliona  at 
the  utmost  advantage  lo  a  nation  In  thcpre^ent  moment;andifthecounU7 
slimnlaling  energy,  promoting  Indus-  has  a  fnriher  ran  of  prosperity,  we 
try,  and  equalising  expenditure.  But  shonid  bo  sorry  to  insure  yonr  pm- 
if  the  greater  city  is  made  to  absorb  dencefor  a  twelvemonth.  Now,  have 
the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  smaller  the  projectors  of  these  achemea  real 
—if  from  the  latter  aro  stadioasly  faith  in  the  fidelity  of  llie  pictnrea 
withdrawn  or  withheld  all  incentives  which  they  present  to  the  cnpidlly  of 
to  learning  and  art,  and  all  rewards  a  grasping  nation?  Judfiing  from 
formentalaccomplishmenl — assuredly  past  exporience,  we  should  say  that 
the  hand  of  decay  is  already  laid  upon  their  faith  is  precisely  of  the  same 
it.  It  may  snrvivn,  but  it  must  description  which  the  angler  reposes 
dwindle;  and,  in  the  end,  but  one  in  the  fidelity  of  his  bait.  If  yoo  are 
enormous  city  will  t>e  left  to  dictate  gndgeon  enough  to  take  it.  there  It  is 
to  the  kingdoms.  for  your  acceptance ;  and  yon  need 
Enongiiofthis,  however,  for  the  pre-  nol  be  violently  oolrageona  when  you 
sent.  Now,  pray  take  np  the  Tiinf*.  feel  the  strain  npon  yonr  jaw.  But 
and  ran  your  eye,  nol  over  the  leading  Ut  na  suppose  that  yea,  warned  bf 
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experience,  avoid  that  snare.  I.K>ok 
a  little  farther  down.  A  gentleman, 
who  has  snccceded  in  bringing  to  per- 
fection a  most  important  invention  in  a 
brancli  of  mechanics  which  has  hither- 
to  buillod  the  ingenuity  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men,  is  desirous  of 
meeting  witli  a  monied  ]>artner.  Tho 
invention  is  of  a  nature  to  create  an 
instantaneous  and  overwhelming  de- 
mand, nnd  large  sums  have  already 
been  ofifered  to  the  discoverer  for  an 
assignment  of  his  patent.  These  he 
has  refused,  ns  no  sum  could  tempt 
him  to  part  altogether  with  such  a 
lucrative  source  of  revenue.  But  he 
is  quite  ready  to  communicate  a  por- 
tion of  his  gains ;  and,  for  the  sum  of 
£3000,  you  may  go  halves.  Tho 
advertiser,  who  wishes  to  be  mode- 
rate, calculates  that  von  will  be  re- 
paid  within  six  months.  How  say 
you,  our  dear  .sir?  That  appears  to 
be  a  tempting  proposal.  Or  if  you 
are  an  idle  man,  even  a  lesser  ad- 
vance will  malic  you  a  partner  in  a 
well-known  manufactory  in  the  mid- 
land counties,  realising  large  profits, 
in  an  article  of  unlimited  demand, 
where  a  small  capital  only  is  required. 
AVhy,  heaven  bless  us,  yon  may  rise 
to  the  level  of  a  Cobden  in  less  than 
no  time,  and  it  will  be  your  own 
fault  if  you  finally  fail  to  eclipse  the 
brilliant  Bright ! '  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  you  are  not  a  capitalist, 
but,  on  the  contrary',  stand  in  need  of 
an  immediate  advance  which  your 
expectations  justify  yon  in  borrowing. 
Here,  again,  you  meet  with  philan- 
thropy in  a  most  amiable  shape. 
X  Y  will  furnish  you  with  any  sum 
of  money,  at  the  current  rate  of  inte- 
rest, simply  on  being  satisfied  of  your 
respectability,  and  on  your  own  per- 
sonal guarantee.  This  advertiser  must 
be  a  good  man,  for  he  admits  that  he 
will  always  give  the  preference  to  the 
working  clergy ;  and  he  hints  that  his 
only  motive  for  taking  interest  at  all 
is  to  guard  against  that  imposture 
and  deceit  which  are  unfortunately 
too  rife  in  this  wicked  world.  In  this 
case  let  ns  presume  that  yon  resolve 
to  borrow.  You  write  to  X  Y,  and 
receive  by  return  of  post  an  answer 
from  that  sympathising  enthusiast. 
He  likes  your  frank  manner  of  address, 
and  clear  statement  of  your  circum- 
stances— is  well- inclined  towards  you, 


bat  most,  for  his  own  sake,  make 
some  particoUr  Inqairies.     A  week 
elapses,  in  the  course  of  which  yon  are 
probably  informed  by  a  charw-war- 
den  that  he  has  received  a  letter  con- 
taining some  conrteons  qoestiona  as 
to  your  character,  which  have  been 
most  favourably  answered.      X  Y, 
having  thus  ascertidned  that  you  are 
no  impostor^  writes  yea  again,  inclos- 
ing a  bill,  which  he  requests  yon,  as 
mere  matter  of  business,  to  sign  and 
return.    Yon  are  not  initiated  in  the 
mystery  of  bills ;  and,  being  natnrallj 
averse  to  disobey  the  instmctions  or 
to  thwart  the  arrangements  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  man,  you  perpetrate  the  last 
folly  that  can  be  committed — ^that  of 
adhibiting  your  name  to  a  stamped 
slip  of  paper.    Tho  day  next  but  one 
you  go  down  to  tho  post  for  your  let- 
ters.   X  Y  is  silent.    How  unlnckjl 
Can  the  clerical  benefactor  have  been 
taken  ill?    For  several  days  yon  re- 
peat the  like  pious  pilgrimage,  and 
then,  in  bitter  anxiety,  address  your- 
self again  to  the  initials.    They  are 
dumb  as  death.    You  then  bcrin  to 
think  yon  have  been  hoaxed,  and  tiiat 
the  whole  affair  has  been  a  scurvy 
joke.     Not  80  thinks  a  gentleman 
of  tho  Jewish   persua^on,    of   the 
name  of  Leone  I^oni,  who  writes  to 
you  some  three  months  afterwards, 
informing  you  that  your  bill  has  be- 
come due,  and  demanding  payment. 
In  agony  yon  rush  to  your  lawyer, 
who,  while  he  expatiates  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner  upon  your  softness 
and  simplicity,  admits  that  yon  have 
fallen  into  a  trap,  and  that  he  does 
not  see  how  you  are  to  get  out  of  it. 
You  write  to  I^icone  explaining  that 
you  never  touched  the  money.    That 
circumstance  Leone  regrets,  but  he 
cannot  help  it.    He  received  the  bill 
for  value  from  Mordecai  Moses,  who 
had  it  from  Judas  Levi,  who  got  it 
from  Israel  Mendizabel,  to  whom  it 
was  indorsed  by  Aaron  Hirams,  wiUt 
whom  Leone  Leoni  has  no  acquain- 
tance—therefore pay  yon  must.    And 
as  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to 
connect  Ilirams  with  L^ni  —  who 
stands  upon  his  high  character,  and 
expects  one  day,  when  Lofd  John 
Russell  shall  have  cleared  the  way,  to 
be  a  member  of  Parliament — ^yon  are 
either  forced  to  agree  to  the  terms  of 
compromise  vouchsafed  by  the  oomi- 
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derate  Israelite,  or  plaoge  headlong 
into  a  lawsuit,  at  the  immiDent  nek 

of  bciDg  cast. 

It  b  a  crj'iDg  scandal  that,  in  aa 
age  libe  ours,  snch  frauds  can  be  per- 
petrated in  the  face  of  daj.  No  donbt 
people  should  know  better  than  to  le 
deceived  bj  snch  Tillanona  confedera- 
cies ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  a  largepro- 
portion  of  the  public  is  liable  to  bu 
gulled,  and  wisdoni,  though  it  cries 
alond  in  the  streets,  receives  but  little 
attention.  Tlic  daily  advertising 
sheets  might  fiirniah  the  detective 
police  with  .lomc  vcrj  useful  hints ; 
and  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
it  is  a  pitj  that  these  rogues  caonot 
be  cmsbed  before  thej  have  absolutelj 
made  victims.  Why  spare  spiders 
until  the;  eau  be  convicted  of  murder 
b^  the  fragments  of  the  unfortunate 
flics?  It  is  not  now  the  fashion  to 
tar  and  feather,  but  we  own  that  it 
would  gratify  us  extremely  to  behold 
a  rogue  in  full  plumage ;  and  as  the 
process  is  simple,  picturesque,  and 
humane,  wc  are  not  without  some 
lingering  hope  that  it  ma;  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature. 

There  is  a  great  talk  at  present 
about  art,  and  that  in  every  depart- 
mcot.  We  are  all  artists,  from  Sir 
Edwin  Landsecr  down  to  the  meanest 
button- maker.  The  gentlemen  who 
furnish  for  the  Snrre;  side  those 
romantic  melodramas,  in  which  rnf- 
fians,  bandits,  pirates,  and  British 
seamen  appear  in  so  agreeable  a 
melange,  discourse  raucously  of  lirst 
principles,  and  vindicate  a  murder  or 
n  rape  on  tlie  score  of  icstbotical  ne- 
cessity. And  no  doubt  art,  in  our 
times,  has  gained  a  wonderful  point, 
though  somciimes  in  antagonUm  to 
nature.  It  then,  strictly  speaking, 
becomes  arliUce,  whereof,  both  in 
physics  and  in  morals— in  things  sub- 
stantial, and  in  things  intellectual — 
wc  have  seen  a  great  deal  too  much. 
The  old  Saxon  word  craft,  which 
meant  power,  is  now  generally  uuder- 
Slood  to  signify  cunning;  and  we 
npplyicasa  term  of  laudation,  whereas 
our  fathers  wonld  have  regarded  it 
with  scorn,  Meo  of  this  generaliou 
are  not  ashamed  to  confess  their  ad- 
herence to  a  croft;  Slinister,  nsing 
the  term  frcel;  and  openl;,  aa  if  it 
were  somctbing  of  which  a  man  might 
be  proud.    All  the  rcmarkablo  mea- 
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surcs  of  our  lime  have  been  carried 
by  craft.  Mr  Roebuck  has  told  ua 
pretty  distincil;  of  the  juggle  which 
was  practised  upon  William  IV.  at 
the  time  of  the  Keform  Bill,  and  the 
Elbiog  letter  is  conclusive  as  to  tho 
craft  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated, 
that  these  departures  from  candour 
and  honesty,  on  tho  part  of  public 
men,  are  exceedingly  hurtful  to  Iha 
public  morals.     All  of  us  ave  prone 

particular  lapses;  and  when  disin- 
genuouaoess  and  had  faith  are  vindi- 
cated in  the  person  of  a  Minister,  it 
is  difficult  to  nntlerstand  how  the 
vindicators  can  blame  the  falsities  of 
an  inferior  sinner.  All  created  beings, 
from  the  crowned  head  down  to  the 
common  beggar,  are  subject  to  the 
same  moral  laws,  and  must  answer 
forlheir  infraction.  Ifa  man  deceives 
you  in  private  life,  jou  consider  it, 
and  it  is,  your  duty  to  drop  his  ac- 
quaintance with  all  couvenient  speed. 
Yon  have  lost  your  former  reliance 
in  hb  honour,  and  are  not  inclined 
to  give  him  a  second  opportunity.  Is 
there  anything  in  public  life  whicii 
justifies  yon  in  applying  a  different 
rule?  Candour  and  sagacity,  wo 
admit,  are  proper  characteristics  of  a 
statesman  ;  tacitumily  and  reiinence 
are  sometimes  absolulo  virtues.  But 
wc  cannot  admit  that  an;  one  is  en- 
titled (lelibcratel;  to  mblead  others. 
Such,  however,  is  the  doctrine  which 
lias  been  preached  in  high  places, 
without  provoking  a  sufficient!;  em- 
phatical  protest  against  its  tendency; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  If,  in  lower 
circles,  the  strictness  of  honest; 
should  be  relaxed.  Infection  always 
spreads  most  rapid ly  downwards. 
There  b  far  more  in  elevated  example 
than  the  world  is  aware  of;  and  who 
sliall  say  what  degree  of  importanco, 
in  the  adjostment  of  human  respon- 
sibilities, ma;  he  attached  to  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  from  their  poution 
are  regarded  as  guides  7 

Most  tnic  is  the  old  adage  regard- 
ing the  polic;  of  honesty.  Craft  can- 
not command  fortune.  The  craftiest 
man  of  our  da;,  Lonis  Philippe,  after 
having  outwitted  every  one  else,  ended 
by  outwitting  himself,  and  died  in 
exile.  Craft,  under  the  specious  name 
ofpolic;,breakEdowaMitustriBa.  Td 
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tamper  with  a  Popish  brigade — to  pur- 
chase, at  critical  moments,  their  dis- 
creditable assistance  by  rash  promises 
of  future  legislation — to  procure  Irish 
support  by  enormous  indiscriminate 
grants,  while  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  northern  insti- 
tutions—such is  the  policy  which  for 
several  years  has  been  adopted,  until 
it  has  become  a  public  scandal.  At 
length  matters  have  come  to  such  a 
pass,  that  no  one  pretends  to  deny  the 
evil ;  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  re- 
medy it.  In  a  Parliament  constituted 
like  ours,  there  will  always  be  found  a 
certain  number  of  members  who  do 
not  attach  themselves  decidedly  to 
any  party,  and  whose  votes  may  be 
recorded  at  one  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  at  another  for 
the  Opposition.  But  not  until  lately 
have  we  seen  the  audacious  spectacle 
of  a  Parliamentary  league,  based  upon 
the  principle  of  perpetual  and  obsti- 
nate opposition,  not  to  one,  but  to 
every  Ministry,  until  its  demands  were 
complied  with.  Not  secretly,  but  in 
the  lij;ht  of  day,  was  that  confedera- 
tion formed ;  not  through  private  or 
official  channels,  but  with  open  daring 
effrontery,  did  the  Hibernians  pro- 
claim their  price.  To  engage  their 
support  by  uncoustitutional  conces- 
sions, or  even  through  artifice  and 
arrangement  to  detach  one  section  of 
the  leaguers  from  the  rest,  was  an 
nn worthy  and  degrading  step  on  the 
part  of  British  politicians.  Broad  de- 
fiance should  have  been  cast  in  the 
teeth  of  these  men — they  should  have 
been  dared  to  do  their  worst.  They 
had,  by  their  own  proclamation,  de- 
prived themselves  of  moral  influence. 
No  real  triumph  of  opinion  could  be 
obtained  through  their  aid,  for  they 
professed  not  toact  as  representatives : 
they  ticketed  themselves  as  Destruc- 
tives ;  and,  with  that  broad  badge  on 
their  bosoms,  boldly  stood  out  for  their 
hire.  Such  was  their  attitude  when 
they  were  accosted  by  a  smiling  satel- 
lite of  the  Whigs.  Lord  Derby's  go- 
vernment was  then  in  power,  and  the 
once  gi-eat  Whig  party,  now  sorely 
dwindled  and  reduced,  meditated  a 
coup  tVctat.  They  cuuhl  not  elfect  this 
but  through  an  extraordinary  combi- 
nation. They  miglit,  indeed,  depend 
upon  the  votes  of  the  Uadical  und 
Manchester  members,  who  were  in 
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entire  antagonlun  to  Locd  Derbgr. 
Hiey  might  be  able,  thnmgli  hlfpi 
negotiation,  to  come  to  terou  with 
the  chiefs  of  the   GoDBerratlve  se- 
cession,   who,   thoagh    individaally 
powerful,  could  not  maintain  them- 
selves  long   without   forming  some 
distinct   alliance ;   and   whose   per* 
sonal  antipathies  to  the  members  of 
the  late  Administration  were  all  the 
stronger,  because,  ui   reality,  vpoA 
matters  of  general  policy,  there  was 
but  little  variance  of  opinion.     But 
the  Irish  brigaders— how  was  their 
co-operation  to  be  secnred?     Thej 
might  possibly,  at  the  last  monenti 
perceiving  the  tactics  of  the  Whig- 
Radical-  Conservative  coalition,  refhse 
to  support  another  league  than  their 
own.    lliey  might  even  hare  been 
approached  by  the  Government — no 
extravagant  supposition  ou  the  pstt 
of  a  Whig  negotiator,  who  must  fai 
his  day  have  been  privy  to  many  snefa 
political  adjustments.    It  was  abae- 
lutely  necessary  that  some  dlstinet 
assurance  should  be  obtained;   end 
the  prospective  non-extension  of  tiM 
Income-tax  to  Ireland  was  the  iMit 
which  was  adroitly  exhibited.     The 
brigaders,  we  presume,  were  ntteri|y 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  arrangemenla 
which  were  going  on  elsewhere.  They 
knew  nothing  of  high  contracting  par- 
ties assembled  in  secret  conclaye— of 
solemn  gatherings  of  hostile  chlefr 
parcelling  out  the  political  map,  Uke 
Percy,    Mortimer,    and    Glendower. 
Tlicy  were  not  aware  that  upon  thoM 
depended    the   success   of  a  grand 
attack,  all  the  disi)08itions  of  which 
had  been  most  carefully  and  elabo* 
rately  considered ;  and  that  they  hod 
it  absolutely  in  their  power  to  Insiat 
u|)on  exorbitant  terms.      It  was  a 
game  between    practised    craft  and 
reckless  audacity ;  and  craft  was,  of 
course,  the  winner.    Tlie  understaad- 
ing— for  we  do  not  mean  to  say  it  was 
anything  more— which  secnred  to  the 
coalition  the  Irish  votes,  was  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  Whigs  succeeded  in 
displacing  Lord  Derby,  and  In  re- 
turning to  power,  Ireland  should  still 
enjoy  that  exemption  from  the  severest 
direct  tax  which  has  ever  been  laid 
upon   British  industry.      And  as  a 
guarantee  forthis,thc  avowed  opinions 
of  a  very  bustling,  pragmatical,  bnt 
conspicuous  Whig  ex-minister  ^ 
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appealed  to.  Wliitt  was  tltc  reault  ?  in  a  mixed  cabinet  tras  h  di^clded  in- 
Lord  Dcrbf'i-  guvemmcDt  mas  dis-  timation  of  the  Gn&l  dissolnlioa  of  bis 
placed  by  the  aid  uf  tbo  Irisli  votes,  party.  It  ia  impossible  bat  that  this 
nbicli  possibly  mi^'bt  not  liave  been  ackuonrlcdgment  must  b ace  cost  biin 
procured  but  for  iliis  finders  I  an  ding,  a  severe  pang.  His  only  choice  lay 
whicii  no  donlil  wiuld  have  been  ad-  becweeo  tlia  acceptance  of  an  inferior 
hered  to  bad  a  Whig  Cabinet  been  position  and  entire  wittidrawal  from 
formed.  But  tlio  fact  13  that  ilio  public  life,  and  ho  chose  llio  furtner — 
Whigs  never  iJrciiiiied  tliat  tlioyconld  more,  we  believe,  for  the  sake  of  those 
form  a  pare  CiiMiK't.  Year  after  year  who  followed  him  than  hi^  own. 
their  ranks  had  boon  thinued,  not  so  Some  men,  in  the  same  position, 
mnch  from  d^p.-LTiion  a.^  from  the  in-  woold  have  acted  differently;  but 
creasing  unpOjiiil:tniy  of  tlieir  tenets.  Lord  Juhn  Hassell  was  not  entitled  to 
the  ex  elusive  11  I'M  of  their  arrange-  dictate  terms,  so  he  made  the  best 
ments,  and  their  uotoriousadmlai8tra~  possible  bargaia.  Dire  was  the  wrath, 
tive  incapacity.  The  rising  generation  and  savage  the  indignation  of  the 
was  hostile  to  them;  for  Whiggery,  in  brigade,  vrhcu  they  found  that  their 
its  present  form,  has  do  alti'actioiis  Whig  allies  were  no  longer  able  to 
for  the  generous  or  the  young.  Their  procure  them  the  promised  excmp- 
old  champions  disap])earcd  or  became  tion.  Bat  craft  again  came  into  play, 
elfete;  and  when  Palmerston  left  the  and  a  judicious  distribntlon  of  patroo- 
Cabiuet,  the  universal  impression  age  had  the  effect  of  dislocating  tbe 
througliont  tbn  (country  was,  that  the  brigade.  This  is, aflernll,  butasorr; 
Whigs,  as  a  r[[[ing  p^iny  in  the  state,  page  of  histor}',  but  it  is  not  without 
weredoomod.  KvoiLthe  Whigscribes,  ita  moral.  We  see  in  it  the  attempt 
who,  if  dcfick'iit  III  talent,  are  not  to  away  political  sections  by  quea- 
waniing  in  impudent  aascrtion,  could  tionable  means;  and  the  result  haa 
not  succeed,  with  all  their  puffing,  in  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish  bo- 
elevatlng  two  or  three  exceedingly  tweon  the  dapers  and  the  dupes.  We 
commonplace  individuals  to  the  rank  have  not  cast  the  horoscvpe  of  the 
of  orators  and  statesmen.  It  waa  in  present  Ministry,  though  we  know 
vain  to  paradi!  Sir  Cliarles  Wood  as  a  that  ita  nativity  was  bad;  but  this  we 
consummate  mliilsler  of  linance  ;  the  are  certain  of,  that  In  order  to  secure 
public,  who  remembered  hi^  perfor-  respect,  tlicre  most  be  a  very  decided 
mances,  laughed  loud  and  scornfully  departure  from  that  tortuous  policy 
at  the  idea.  which  has  lowered  the  character  of 
A  cabinet  indeed  was  formed;  but  potiiidans  in  the  eyes  of  the  pablic. 
it  was  one  in  which  the  Whigs  were  and  made  them  distrustful  of  the  good 
compelled  to  take  a  sitbaidiary  place,  faith,  candour,  ^nd  Intentions  of  men 
Lord  John  HIl!^sell,  long  the  political  Li  a  high  position. 
rival  of  Sir  llohcrt  Peel,  succumbed  We  did  not  intend,  when  we  00m- 
without  a  muniiur  to  Sir  Kobert's  meuced  thia  article,  to  touch,  even 
pupil,  and  virtually  laid  down  the  remotely,  npon  politics;  bat  it  would 
leading-staff.  In  that  act  of  abnega-  hardly  have  been  fair  to  the  Fita- 
tion  there  was  mnch  that  was  highly  arthurs  had  we  avoided  notice  of  the 
creditable  to  the  man.  He  had  dis-  now  complicated  iolrignea  by  means 
covered,  but  not  until  after  tbe  expiry  of  which  their  superiors  make  coo- 
of  many  years  of  |K>IItical  life,  that  hia  quest  of  office.  And  while  upon  this 
were  not  stioulders  capable  of  bus-  subject,  we  should  like  to  ask  the 
taiuiiig  an  AtlaDtean  load.  He  had  Manchester  men  whether  they  still 
failed  in  one  great  point  of  B  stales-  maintain  their  theory  in  all  its  anti- 
man's  ambition — in  rallying  around  qaity?  Is  it  quite  conalslent  with 
him  a  host  of  rising  talent,  whose  their  fbrmer  views  to  clap  an  addi- 
rootions  he  might  guide,  whom  he  tional  tax  upon  home-made  Epirii«, 
might  indoctrinate  with  his  printapies,  and  10  maintain  the  duties  upon  malt? 
and  leave  behind  him  to  embrace  the  VVill  Mr  Cobden  be  generous  enough 
trite  traditions  of  his  party.  He  was,  to  lend  that  aid  which  ho  virtually 
emphatically  speaking,  the  last  of  the  promised  to  the  agriculturists,  by 
eminent  men  of  the  Whig  school,  and  moving  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
Ills  acceptance  of  a  subordinate  office  latter  impost — or  has  some  inexpli- 
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cable  chanf[^  come  over  the  spirit  of 
bis  dream  ?  Ferliaps  it  is  best  not 
to  inquire  too  curioasljr.  Lovers* 
vows  arc  proverbially  weak,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  manufacturiDg  Stre- 
phon  will  remain  long  faithful  to  a 
rural  Chloe. 

There  is  one  large  department  of 
our  subject,  which  wo  must  treat 
very  briefly.  We  allude  to  those 
frightful  hypocrisies  which  are  so  com- 
monly practised  in  private  life,  and 
which  society  does  not  censure.  Some 
of  them  may  indeed  be  described  as 
of  a  blameless  character.  Although 
you  are  morally  convinced  that  Cross- 
leigh  and  his  wife  arc  the  most  un- 
happy couple  in  existence ;  and  that, 
when  alone  to;;ether,  they  fight  with 
the  ferocity  of  tiger-cats ;  it  is,  we 
own,  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise 
to  And  them  deferring  to  each  other, 
before  company,  in  very  complaisant 
terms,  and  habitually  employing  the 
sugared  epithets  of  the  houcy-raoon. 
There  may  be,  in  all  that,  a  deal  of 
false  pretence,  but  no  one  suffers  by 
it.  Very  different,  however,  is  the 
deception  which  Mrs  Crossleigh  prac- 
tises on  account  of  her  daughters. 
The  young  lady,  Octavia,  is  the  in- 
carnation of  a  vixen  ;  and  in  her  the 
hereditary  bad  temper  of  both  her 
parents  is  so  concentrated,  that  she 
has  the  entire  mastery  over  them. 
Some  glimmerings  of  common  sense 
have  made  this  amiable  virgin  aware 
that  an  exhibition  of  these  qualities  is 
not  likely  to  win  the  admiration  of 
mankind — for  the  taste  of  Petruchio 
was  decidedly  peculiar ;  and  it  re- 
quired considerable  self-confidence  to 
undertake  the  taming  of  a  shrew — and 
she  usually  appears  abroad  in  the 
guise  of  a  meek  Griseldis.  Nor  is  she 
unbacked  by  her  mother,  who,  in  or- 
der to  pet  rid  of  her,  has  heaped  a 
whole  Ilinialayah  of  falsehoods  upon 
her  soul.  Her  object  is  to  get  Oc- 
tavia suitably  married,  and  for  that 
purpose  she  spreads  her  snires  for 
weak-minded  young  men  only.  One 
milk-and-water  curate  with  a  pulpy 
countenance,  and  an  intense  venera- 
tion for  tlic  excellencies  of  the  Cy- 
prianic  age,  was  very  nearly  made  a 
victim,  and  had  just  made  up  his 
mind  to  pop  the  question,  when  the 
sound  of  an  ill-advised  skirmish  up- 
stairs, and  an  assault  upon  a  terrified 


honsemaid,  mado  him  take  to  lui 
heels  as  thoagli  he  had  seen  the 
shadow  of  ApoUyon.  Most  beaatiAd 
it  is  to  have  a  mother  piooelj  Tetam- 
ing  thanks  for  the  comfort  slie  has 
received  from  her  children,  and  indi- 
cating rather  than  expatiating  npea 
the  extent  of  their  manifold  virtMS. 
Bat  mothers  are  apt  to  be  partial 
jndffos,  and  it  is  alwajB  safe  for  thoae 
meditating  matrimonj  to  have  re- 
coarse  to  some  less  interested  testi- 
mony. Indeed,  parents  are  never  to 
be  relied  on.  -  Sometimes  thev  are 
misled,  at  others  thej  are  wilAdlj 
misleading ;  and  in  either  case,  per- 
haps, there  is  an  excose. 

One  kind  of  hypocrisy,  however, 
we  dcnoanco  as  loathsome.  It  is  that 
of  the  cold  determined  fortune-hoDter, 
who,  having  no  wealth  of  his  own,  or 
having  sqnandered  it,  aspires  to  make 
his  fortane  by  a  matrimonial  alliance. 
Fools  very  often  entertain  this  idea, 
and  in  them  it  is  less  discreditable;  for, 
not  being  gifted  with  any  strong  per- 
ceptions, they  merely  follow  an  indo- 
lent impulse,  assame  no  false  features 
beyond  the  appearance  of  a  stupid  ad- 
miration, and,  in  nine  cases  out  often, 
would  be  tolerably  kind  to  their  wives. 
^lany  a  fool  is  by  no  means  a  bad- 
hearted  fellow ;  besides,  as  he  cannot 
by  any  possibility  dlsgaise  his  folly, 
the  lady  has  herself  to  blame.  Bnt 
the  case  of  the  clever  fortune -hunter 
is  different.  He  has  not  one  atom  of 
feeling  in  his  whole  composition.  He 
cares  nothing  for  the  woman  he  is 
pursuing  for  the  sake  of  her  money — 
he  merely  regards  her  as  a  necessary, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  disagreeable, 
co!idition.  No  art  that  he  will  not 
practise — ^no  disguise  that  he  will  not 
assume,  to  gain  his  parpose.  Gomes 
she  of  a  strictly  pioas  family?  He 
forthwith  approaches  her  in  a  mctho- 
distical  garb,  attends  prayer-meetings, 
takes  an  interest  in  tract-societies, 
and  is  eager  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews.  Is  she  sentimental  ?  The  mis- 
creant, though  he  never  previously 
read  a  lino  of  poetry  in  his  life,  crams 
himself  with  Moore  and  Byron,  and 
expatiates  upon  the  passion  of  the 
bulbul  for  the  rose.  Whatever  be  her 
inclinations,  or  his  tendencies,  he  tries 
to  adapt  himself  to  these,  and  not  un- 
frequently succeeds,  for  be  is  a  clever 
scoundrel,  and  gifted  with  histrionic 
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power.  Han^  of  the  deepest  tragc- 
diesof  domestic  life — man^aBadslorr 
of  a  broken  ho&rt,  more  mouni  ful  and 
metaacholj  than  mere  iraagiuatioa 
coald  devise,  have  ariaen  from  the 
sutxessral  mncbioatioDs  of  such  cold- 
blooded villaioa,  and  yet  society  doos 
Dot  via  it  tbese  oflencea  with  any 
marked  reprobation.  Hypocrisy,  de- 
ception,  false  pretences  —  all  are 
tolerated  nitbin  a  ceilun  range,  or 
passed  over  nithorit  reprobation, 
however  notoriously  they  niiy  bo 
exhibited. 

There  may  be  nothing  new  in  this. 
Wbat  is  acting  aronnd  as  now  may 
possibly  be  a  mere  repetition  of  what 
baa  been  enacted  before,  even  in  a 
larger  measnre.  We  do  not  tlilnk  that 
the  worldisbecorning  materially  worse, 
thougli  wo  should  hesitate  to  say  Chat 
it  has  becono  decidedly  better.  Many 
of  llie  Ibings  we  have  alluded  to  are 
probably  inseparable  from  society  in 
a  bigbly  artificial  shape ;  just  as'  we 


cannot  expect  tbat  large  masses  of 
people  will  be  congregated  together 
withont  the  engendering  of  fever  and 
other  coQtagioui  disease.  However, 
a  little  ventilation  can  do  uo  barm. 
Wo  have  attempted,  in  tbo  mean  time, 
to  open  a  cbiok ;  and  we  wonld  gladly 
see  our  efforts  seconded  by  others  who 
lake  an  interest  in  moral  sanitary  im- 
provontent.  There  is  no  puritanism 
in  our  views  ;  nor  are  we  pointlug  to 
an  nnattainable  standard.  All  men 
are  bound  to  liotd  truth,  honoar,  and 
Tlrtae  in  reverence,  and  not  to  give 
countenance  to  anything  which  can 
be  constmcd  into  a  deviation  from 
their  rules.  Wo  would  fain  see  less 
frivolity,  and  more  of  a  chivalrous 
feeling,  in  our  social  circles.  If  we 
possess  a  degree  of  polisb  which  was 
wanting  in  a  ruder  age,  let  as  at  least 
not  despise  those  manly  virtuca  which 
were  so  becoinlog  to  our  fathers,  nor 
seek  lo  conceal  our  faults  by  tbo  aid 
of  an  artificial  varnish. 
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There  is  a  time  for  all  things. 
Tbero  U  a  time  for  vehement,  and 
perhaps  exafrgerated  argument,  when 
the  question  i»  yet  peudiog,  and  one 
for  calm  reflect iou  when  it  has  termi- 
nated, and  a  decisive  step  one  way 
or  the  other  has  been  adopted.  Aa 
long  as  til  ere  is  a  prospect  of  influ- 
encing the  measures  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, oven  in  the  most  remote  dej^ree, 
bj  the  stating  of  arguments  or  collect- 
ing of  facts,  they  cannot  be  urged  too 
strongly,  or  adduced  too  forcibly.  But 
when  the  contest  is  over,  and  the 
period  of  reflection  has  arisen,  the 
time  has  arrived  for  a  very  different 
style  of  discussion.  What  is  then  re- 
quired is  not  impassioned  or  vigorous 
})lcuding,  but  culm  and  deliberate  re- 
flection. The  orator  must  assume  the 
stylo  of  the  ]»liilosupher,  the  partisan 
of  the  historian  ;  and  the  great  object 
to  be  aimed  at  is  not  to  alter  mea- 
sures, but  to  trace  thcin  to  their  legi- 
timate conspciuoncos,  and  prepare 
mankind  for  their  results. 

That  the  experi«*nce  we  have  hither- 
to had  of  Free  Trade  has  not  corre- 
sponded either  to  the  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  its  supporters,  or  to  the 
gloomy  predictions  of  its  opponents, 
is  a  common  obser^'atiou  which  you 
will  hear  from  the  candid  on  citlier 
side.  We  leave  it  to  the  Free-Traders 
to  explain  how  it  has  happened  that 
it  has  not  come  up  to  all  their  antici- 
patiuns,  but  we  can  assign  a  very  suf- 
ficient reason  why  it  has  produced  re- 
sults different  from  what  the  majority 
of  its  opponents  were  led  to  imagine. 

'J'hat  both  i)arties  i^hould  be  puzzled 
with  the  results  wliicli  have  ensued, 
and  neither  found  in  them  that  con- 
firmation of  their  own  opinions  which 
they  confidently  anticipated, and  loudly 
proclaimed  as  likely  to  ensue,  is  appa- 
rent upon  the  surface  of  things,  and 
requires  no  illustration.  The  Free- 
Traders  avowedly  sought  to  cheapen 
everything  by  their  measure :  it  was 
to  reduce  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  lower,  in  consequence,  the 
w^ages  of  labour,  and  thus  destroy  the 
high  prices  of  production,  which  were 
felt  as  so  great  an  impediment  by  our 
manufacturers    for  the  export  sale, 


that  this  syatem  was  Intiodaead.  IhH 
questionably  there  was  nothiagftrthv 
from  their  inteation  than  to  rain  the 
price  of  corn  and  meat,  elerate  At 
wages  of  labour,  and  indoee, 
competition  of  opermtives  to 
employment,  bat  of  masters  to 
workmen.  If  it  had  been  forssssa 
that  these  effects  woold  follow  Vim 
Trade  within  seven  years  of  Its  sstik 
blUhment,  we  sospect  Mr  Cobdea  sad 
Mr  Bright  wonid  have  had  lew  fol- 
lowers, and  ^^Free  IVade  Hdi* 
Manchester,  need  not  have  been  bdt 
of  quite  its  existing  dimensions. 

The  Protectionists  have  been  eqaaSIf 
at  fault  in  the  chase  afker  a  realisatioa 
of  thdr  predictions.   Tliej  confident 
foretold  that  prices,  especdaUj  of  sgri- 
cultural  produce,  wonld  be  minoostf 
lowered  by  the  effects  of  Free  TVade» 
and  that  grain  crops  would  progres- 
sively decrease  in  the  British  IsUndii 
from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  s 
remunerating  price  for  that  spedes  of 
produce.    The  grain  crops  have  cer- 
tainly gone  down,  and  that  in  a  moet 
striking  degree ;  bnt  the  want  of  a 
remunerating  price,  thongh  grievous^ 
felt  for  some  years,  is  not  now  expe- 
rienced, at  least  in  an  equal  degree. 
Wheat,  which  for  the  two  preceding 
years  had  been  on  an  average  aboat 
39s.  a  quarter,  is  now  44s.  and  45s. ; 
and  cattle  and  sheep  have  advanced 
in  price  fully  80  per  cent  within  the 
last  six  months.    Eveiy  species  of 
rural  produce  has  risen  in  the  same 
proportion  ;  and  the  consequence  baa 
been,  that  the  spirits  of  the  farmers 
have  been  proportionalljr  elevated ; 
that  the  fall  of  rents,  which  had  set  ia 
up  to  the  close  of  1852  in  a  moeS^ 
alarming  manner,  has  been  arrested,' 
and  in  some  places  succeeded  even  bj 
a  rise ;  and  that,  from  the  general  im- 
pression which  prevails  that  the  pie- 
scnt  prices  will  be  at  least  maintained, 
if  not  enhanced,  the  price  of  land  has 
in  many  places  been  veiy  material^ 
augmented. 

Had  no  other  causes  been  in  ope- 
ration during  the  last  seven  years  fait 
Protection,  in  the  first  instance,  sad 
its  abolition  in  the  last,  these  resnlls 
might  have  appeared  not  a  little 
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plexing  to  both  pnrties  ;  and  possi- 
bly they  might  hnvc  bpcn  referred  to 
by  future  writers  as  aHbrding  ft  strike 
iog  proof  how  widely,  ia  a  complicated 
science  like  political  economy,  in  wliicb 
so  many  concurring 
produce  a  result,  tl 
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operation  of  the  \aws  of  I8I9,  1826i 
and  I844'5,  was  the  fonndntion  on 
wliEdi  the  whole  fabric  of  Free  Tr»d« 

wa^  reared,  so  it  is  only  by  taking  a 

brief  survey  of  its  effects  that  wo  can 

roDspire  to     clearly  die Ccra  Low  vital  it  was  to  that 

it  observers     system,  and  whHt  are  the  restdts  which 


prii 


and  the  strongest  lieadi  are  often  mis-  may  now  bo  anlicipBlod  from  the  corn- 
led  as  to  the  real  coiiseqiii^nc^s  of  the  binalion  of  Free  Trade  nitli  an  ex- 
changee which  are  most  the  object  of    paodcd  currency  and  rising  prices. 

"  ■  '"  '  As  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  «a« 
to  admit  all  the  productiona  of  indus- 
try, specially  those  which  fonnad 
part  of  the  national  snbsistence,  duty 
free,  or  nearly  so.  it  was  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  force  down 
prices  in  the  old  and  rich  state  to 
something  approaching  a  level  with 
what  they  were  in  the  yoong  and 
poor  one.  If  tills  was  not  in  some 
degree  previously  effected,  it  was  self- 
evident  that  the  industry  of  the  old 
stale  would  be  entirely  ruineil  by  the 
compelitioD.  Of  this  a  memorable 
e  to  this  con  iitry  and  the  world  proof  bad  occurred  at  the  close  of  the 
than  any  that  eittier  itnticipatcd  from  war.  Wheat  had,  for  the  preceding 
the  change  whicli  was  so  vehement  four  years,  been  above  lOOs.  in  th*e 
an  object  of  contention.  British  market,  and  in  1816  it  bad 

To  the  readers  of  this  Ma);aziae  it  been  as  high  as  117s. ;  while  iu  1616, 
need  not  be  said  how  long  and  sirenu-  iu  conaequence  of  the  grain  from  the 
onsly  we  have  hiboured  to  impress  Baltic  having  been  admitted,  oven 
upon  them  the  all-important  truth,     under  a  heavy  doty,  it  fell  at  < 


and  discussion.  But  it  noeii 
be  said  that  another  cause  of  sor- 
ing magnitade  has  come  into  ope- 
ration during  that  period.  OAi.iFon- 
NiA  has  nnfolded  Its  golden  veins — 
AusTiULtA  has  outspread  its  ti'Ca- 
sure-laden  plains.  The  consequences 
have  been  of  surpa-ssiug  importance  iu 
both  bemispbercs ;  and  It  is  these  con- 
sequences, acting  simultaneously  with 
the  operation  of  Free  Trade,  which 
have  so  entirely  deftaied  the  calcu- 
lations of  both  pnrlies.  and  induced 
consequences  of  i  '     * 


that,  vital  as  the  proposed  aboti 
of  Protection  was  to  the  inte 
of  industry,  one  way  ov  other,  ii 
country,  it  yet  yielded,  in  the  mag- 


the 


to  5Gs,  ;  and  the  average  of  fbe 
year  was  sis.  So  prodigious  and 
rapid  a  fall  excited  the  ntmoat  con- 
sternation among  all  classes,  and  in- 


tude  of  its  effects,   to  the  changti  voiced  Kngland  in  more  seriooa  and 

in  the  euirenq/  wblcb  preceded  the  lasting  dilficultics  than  had  ever  be- 

nlteration  in  onr  commercial  policy,  fore  been  experienced. 
In  truth,  these  changes  were  part  and        The  bill  of  1819.  which  restored  the 

parcel  of  tie  wbolo  system  of  Free  obligation  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 

Trade;  they  laid   the  foundation  on  pay  its  notes  in  cash,  coupled  with 

which  the  whole  snperstructnre  wag  the  suppression  of  small  notes  by  the 


raised ;  and  had  it  not  rcslMi  i 
basis,  that  snperstractnre,  with  all  its 
real  or  supposed  consequences,  mast 
have  speedily  fallen  to  the  gronod- 
Wc  are  not  now  about  to  renew  the 
vexed  controversy  about  the  currency, 
the  more  especially  as  the  changes  we 
sec  in  progress  around  ns  have  placed 
beyond  a  doubt,  to  every  reasonable 
mind,  the  Justice  of  the  opinion  held 
by  those  who  ma>ntaincd  tliat  it  was 
in  the  alteration  in  our  monetary  laws 
that  the  alternate  fluetnatjons  of  pros- 
perity and  sntTering,  which  have  cha- 
racterised the  last  thirty  years,  are 
mainly  to  be  ascribed.  But  as  the 
contraction  of  the  cnrrency  by  the 


bill  of  1826.  produced  n  very  great 
reduction  of  prices,  which,  of  course, 
was  a  groat  benefit  to  persons  enjoy- 
ing lixed  Incomes  and  possessed  of 
realised  capital,  and  n  proportional 
evil  to  those  who  laboured  nndcr 
money  engagements,  and  were  de- 
pendent for  their  subsistence  on  the 
tale  of  their  produce.  Before  the  end 
of  182S  prices  of  every  article  of  life 
had  fallen  45  per  cent ;  and  althuagb 
there  were  great  fluctuations  in  vatnt, 
and  occasional  gleams  of  britlinnt,  bnt 
feverish  prosperty,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  period  was  one  of  general 
and  progregsivedecliDeof  prices.  This 
was  aomuch  aggravated  by  the  cnrrtoc; 
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acts  of  increased  stringency  of  1844 
and  1845,  conpled  with  Free  Trade, 
that  the  price  of  wheat  fell  to  378.  a 
quarter— JQSt  a  third  of  what  it  had 
been  thirty  years  before ;  and  so  general 
was  this  depression,  that  the  great  and 
able  money  or^an,  the  TimeSj  boasted, 
with  reason,  that  the  measures  which 
had  been  pursued  had  made  the  sove- 
reign tcorth  two  sovereigns;  in  other 
words,  it  had  halved  the  value,  as 
measured  in  money,  of  every  article 
of  human  consumption. 

Although  this  forcing  down  of  prices, 
clfected  by  that  powerful  engine  the 
screw  of  the  Bank  of  England^  was 
attended,  while  it  was  going  oii,  with 
very  great  distress  to  the  producing 
classes,  and  infinite  suffering,  often  for 
several  years  together,  among  those 
who  lived  by  the  wages  of  labour,  yet  it 
was  attended  with  one  obvious  effect, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  and 
influential  portion  of  the  nation,  more 
than  compensated  all  the  evils  with 
which  it  was  attended.  It  cheapened 
provisions^  andjxived  the  wag  for  Free 
Trade.  It  removed,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  that  extraordinary  difference 
between  the  cost  of  producing  the 
same  article  in  the  British  Islands  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which,  as 
long  as  it  existed,  rendered  any  ap- 
proach, even,  to  Free  Trade,  eminently 
hazardous,  if  not  impossible.  In  the 
various  branches  of  manufactures  the 
advantages  which  our  manufacturers 
derived  from  their  coal  and  iron  fields, 
insular  situation,  near  proximity  to 
each  other,  extensive  capital  and  im- 
proved machinery,  hud  already  enabled 
them  tocompetesuccessfuUy  with  their 
rivals  on  the  Continent ;  and  although 
this  effect  had  not  yet  taken  place 
in  agricultural  produce,  from  the  known 
impossibility  of  applying  machinery  to 
any  considerable  extent  to  its  produc- 
tion, yet  a  very  great  reduction  of 
price  had  been  effected,  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  new  system  were  san- 
guine in  their  hopes  that  ere  long  the 
discoveries  of  science,  and  improved 
methods  of  culture,  would  enable  our 
farmers  to  compete  successfully  with 
their  Continental  or  Transatlantic 
rivals. 

With  all  these  beneficial  results, 
which  were  the  great  inducement 
which  led  Sir  K.  Peel  to  adopt  his 
system  of  policy,  there  was  one 
grievous   defect,   which,    ere    long. 


landed  the  nation  in  the  most  fright- 
ful calamities.    Aa  prices  had  been 
lowered  solely  by  compelling  a  gremfe 
contraction  of  the  carrency,  and  this 
had  been  accomplished  entirely  by 
compelling  the  bank  to  pay  all  its 
notes  when   presented  in  specie*  it 
followed,  as  a  necessary  conseqaenoe, 
that  any  external  causes  which  caused 
an  unusual  drain  upon  the  predoiis 
metals  to  set  in,  necessarily  indoced 
a  rapid  contraction  of  the  cnrren^ 
and  limitation  of  the  credit,  by  which 
all  public  and  private  nndertakings 
were  carried  on.    It  was  soon  disco- 
vered that  this  result  was  chiefly  to 
be  apprehended  when  a  defident  har- 
vest caused  an  unusually  large  import- 
ation of  foreign  grain  to  be  required 
for  the  subsistence  of  onr  people — for 
this  simple  and  obvious  reason,  that 
the  grain  countries  required  gold  or 
silver,  and  would  take  them  to  any 
amount,  but  did  not  require  our  manu- 
factures, and  would  not  take  them  in 
exchange  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  flactn- 
atlons  of  the  seasons  were  watched 
with  more  anxiety  by  the  mercantile 
classes,  which  were  sustained  by  credit, 
than  even  the  agricultural,  whose  pro- 
duce was  mainly  dependent  on  them ; 
and  three  weeks'  rain  in  August  ex- 
cited a  greater  panic  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change than  a  war  with  France  or 
Russia  would  have  done.     And  the 
danger  of  this  terrible  calamity  of  the 
currency  being  suddenly  contracted  by 
a  drain  upon  its  specie,  which  bronght 
the  nation  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
in  October  1847,  and  compelled  a  re- 
laxation of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act, 
was  much  increased  by  the  course 
which,  under  the  facilities  of  Free 
Trade,  commerce  has  taken  since  that 
time.     Our  imports  in  round  num> 
bers,  since  that  time,  have  been  about 
£105,000,000  annually ;  onr  exports, 
about  £72,000,000.    The  huge  differ- 
ence of  above  £30,000,000  a-year,  of 
course,  required  to  be  paid  in  specie, 
or  bills  representing  it,  which  ulti- 
mately had  to  be  retired  in  cash ;  and 
it  need  not  be  said  how  perilous  such 
a  state  of  things  necessarily  was  to 
a  nation,  the  industry  of  which  was 
mainly  supported  by  credit,  acting  by 
means  of  a  currency  which  rested  en- 
tirely on  the  retention  of  gold. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in 
the  British  Islands ;  and  the  nation 
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was  slowly  recovering  from  tbe  ter- 
rible shock  to  credit  and  industrj''  pi'o- 
daced  by  the  monetary  criaia  of  1847 — 
the  effects  of  which  were  still  felt,  with 
severity  little  mitigated,  to  the  close 
of  1849 — when  Providenco  suddenly 
opened  two  vast  Buika  of  Issue  for 
mankind  ia  Calirornia  and  Anstrulia. 
Unlilia  the  banks  of  England  under 
our  recent  monelary  laws,  these  vast 
establishments  of  nature  were  liable 
to  DO  contraction  or  vnrlnlion.  No 
long- con  tinned  rain  could  affect  their 
iseuea ;  the  merchant  could  look  at 
the  watery  sky  of  Angnst  without  a 
fear  that  liis  undertakings  would  be 
stopped,  and  bis  family  mined  in  con- 
scqaence.  Great,  beyond  all  prece- 
dent grent  —  beneficial  beyond  all 
that  imuginatioQ  can  conceivo — has 
licen  the  effect  of  this  signal  and  de- 
cisive interposition  of  Providence.  It 
at  once  provided  a  cnri'ency  adcquale 
to  the  advancing  numbers  and  ra- 
pidly enlarging  transactions  of  man- 
kind ;  it  pei-mitted  an  increase  of  bu- 
man  beings,  and  an  augmentnrion  of 
human  transactions  to  go  on  without 
Involving  the  existing  generation  in 
■want,  privation,  and  misery,  from  the 
effect  of  a  constant  reduction  of  prices. 
The  wisdom  of  man  hod'  conceived 
that  the  best  way  to  secure  general 
felicity  was  to  iudoce  a  constant  rise 
in  the  value  of  money,  and  fall  in  that 
of  everything  else.  Declining  mar- 
kets, lessening  wages,  lowered  prices, 
augmented  burdeos,  halved  rents, 
doubled  taxes  and  moilgages,  were, 
according  to  them,  the  surest  signs  of 
general  felicity,  and  the  only  way  lo 
secure  it.  The  nation,  implicitly  fol- 
lowing the  doctrine,  went  on  seeing 
the  price  of  everything  grow 

"  Small  by  degree;,  Bud  beautifully  leii,- 

until  it  was  well-nigh  starved  to 
death  in  tlio  search  of  wealth.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  when  it  bad  drained 
to  tbc  dregs  the  cup  of  human  misery, 
and  the  terrible  catastrophe  Of  1847 
liad  demonstrated  in  what  an  abysa 
the  cbeapcning  system  must  neces- 
sarily  land   ua,   Providence    inler- 

"  Ncr  ihul  thr>  gat«i  dF  mere;  on  DunkLind.'^ 

The  followers  of  Sir  R.  Peel  were 
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in  secret  panic-struck  by  the  opening 
of  the  mines  of  California  and  Austra- 
lia ;  a  secret  instinct  tangbt  them  that, 
if  the  effects  that  were  anticipated 
flowed  from  it,  the  monetary  policy  of 
their  lamented  chief  would  be  totally 
reversed,  nnd  prices  raised  more  ra- 
pidly tban,  nnder  his  policy,  they  had 
beenlowered.  Todothemjnstice, how- 
ever, they  put  a  good  face  upon  the 
matter.  They  stoutly  denied  that 
any  perceptible  rise  of  prices  would 
ensne,  at  least  for  a  very  long  period 
from  the  opening  these  reserved 
treasures  of  nature.  They  main- 
tained that  there  was  a  "  Currency 
lUttriction  Act  iu  nature  ;"  that 
gold  was  found  only  iu  small  veins, 
imbedded  in  very  hard  rocks  at  very 
lofty  elevaiions;  and  that  the  expense 
of  reaching  and  crushing  it  would  soon 
exceed  any  possible  profit  to  be  de- 
rived from  working  it.  They  derided 
the  plea  which  we  pat  forth  in  Jana- 
nry  1,  1851,  in  favour  of  the  "  Cvr- 
rency  Eiteniion  Ai:t  of  Nature."*  Time 
has  enabled  us  to  estimate  at  their 
proper  value  these  anticipations.  It 
is  now  universally  known  ibat  the  an- 
nual supply  of  the  precious  metals  for 
the  use  of  the  globe— which  in  1848 
had  not,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  very 
considerable  supplies  obtained  of  late 
years  from  tlie  Ural  Monnlains,  ex- 
ceeded £9,000,000  annually  —  has, 
within  three  years  of  the  discove- 
ries of  California  and  Aastrolia, 
been  raised  to  above  £40,000,000 
annually.  Such  ia  the  working  of 
the  "  Currency  Eestrlction  Act  of 
Nature." 

Driven  from  their  stronghold  in  tbe 
quarts!  rocks,  the  disciples  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  next  denied  that  any  change  of 
prices  could,  for  a  very  long  course  of 
years,  ensne  from  the  cargoes  of  tbe 
precioos  metals  which  were  daily  ar- 
riving in  oar  harbours  from  the  gold- 
laden  shores  of  the  Fucilic.  They  ask- 
ed, what  proportion  did  £40,000,000 
worth  of  gold  bear  to  tbe  aggregate 
of  realised  property  tbronghout  the 
world,  which  was  estimated  at  five 
thousand  millions;  or  even  tbe  aggre- 
gate of  tbe  precions  metala  themselves, 
which  was  rudely  estimated  at  three 
or  four  hnndred  millions?  They  were 
with  reluctance  brought  to  admit  that 


*  See  Bladntood't  Hoj/ailnt,  Jumuy  1,  ISfii. 
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perhaps  thirty  or  forty  years  hence 
there  might  bo  a  perceptible  incre- 
ment of  price  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
larged supplies  of  the  precious  metals, 
if,  contrary  to  all  cx|>ectatiou,  they 
should  continue  to  hold  out  so  lon^, 
but  in  any  shorter  period  no  sensible 
ditfcrence  could,  by  possibility,  occur. 
They  were  deaf  to  all  representations 
that,  within  a  century  of  the  discovery 
of  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
the  price  of  every  article  of  European 
merchandise  had  quadrupled;  and  that 
as  gold  id  Jifiten  times  as  valuable  at 
present  at  least  as  silver,  the  corre- 
sponding change  might  now  be  ex- 
pected to  be  proportionally  more  rapid. 
And  now  within  little  more  than 
eight  fen  months  from  the  time  when 
the  Australian  dig^in<^s  were  begun  to 
be  seriously  worked,  the  price  of  every 
article  of  rude  produce  has  been  ad- 
vanced a  thirds  and  wages,  especially 
in  the  manufacturing  towns,  have  ad- 
vanced in  a  still  greater  ratio. 

Driven  by  these  results,  which  were 
so  notorious  that  they  could  not  be 
denied,  from  all  their  defences  of  the 
cheapening  st/stn/i;  .seeing  prices,  in 
spite  of  all  their  predictions,  every 
day  rising  around  them,  the  Free- 
Trade  organs  took  a  ditfercnt  and  still 
more  extraordinary  tone  of  argu- 
ment. They  acknowledged  the  rise — 
they  adopted  it — thet/  hoiisted  of  it. 
They  said,  See  what  Free  Trade  has 
done ;  what  a  rise  of  prices  it  has 
induced^  what  an  impulse  to  industry 
it  has  given  ;  what  has  become  of  all 
the  Protect ionate  croaking  about  low 
prices?  To  do  them  justice,  they  did 
the  thing  well.  They  wheeled  about 
as  rapidly  as  the  very  best  disciplined 
company  in  the  Guards.  None  of 
Lord  Hardinge's  veterans  could  have 
surpassed  them.  After  having  for 
thirty  years  incessantly  lauded  the 
cheapening  system  ;  after  having  pa- 
raded the  big  and  little  loaf  at  all 
elections,  and  gained  not  a  few  by 
such  creditable  devices  ;  after  having 
boasted,  times  without  number,  the 
wonderful  success  of  their  measures 
for  the  reduction  of  prices,  and  made 
it  the  basis  of  their  whole  policy,  mo- 
netary, social,  and  commercial ;  after 
having,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts, 
boasted  that  they  had  made  the  sove- 
reign worth  two  sovereigns,  and  the 
quarter  of  wheat  only  36s.,  they  sud- 


denly discoyered  that  the  ofaeapeolng 
system  was  a  Yery  bad  thing.  1%^ 
became  great  admirera  of  the  lUflb 
haf;  doubtless  they  will  parade  ft 
with  flags  bearing  "The  Farmen* 
Friend— Free  Trade  and  High  Prices," 
at  the  next  election.  It  is  seldom 
that  80  sudden  and  dedsiYo  a  wheel 
—even  in  these  days  of  political 
tergiversation— has  been  witnessed; 
and  doubtless,  if  Sir  R.  Peel  coold 
rise  from  his  grave,  among  the  many 
wonders  which  would  excite  hia 
amazement,  none  wonid  do  so  as 
much  as  to  see  the  Timet  and  Morning 
Chronicle  boasting  of  the  ri$e  ofprieee^ 
and  ascribing  it  to  his  policy. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  these  joar- 
nals  are  undoubtedly  right.  The  great 
rise  which  has  taken  place  in  one  es- 
sential article — the  wages  of  laboor — 
is,  without  doubt,  to  be  in  a  great  de- 
gree ascribed,  though  not  in  the  way 
which  they  suppose,  to  their  system. 
The  vast  emigration  which  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years  back,  and 
has  now  reached  the  enormous  amoant 
of  868,000  a-year  from  Ae  BriUek 
Islands^  is,  without  doubt,  mainly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  Free-Trade  system. 
The  great  bulk  of  that  emigration,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  is  from  IreUmd. 
From  230,000  to  250,000  emigranU 
have  animally,  for  some  years  bad^ 
set  sail  from  the  shores  of  the  EmenJd 
Isle.  What  occasioned  this  prodi^- 
ous  exodus  which  is  now  exciting  so 
great  an  alarm  on  both  udes  of  the 
Channel,  and  threatens,  ere  long,  to 
leave  great  part  of  Ireland  desolate  of 
inhabitants,  and  a  desert  waste  ?  Hie 
not  the  diggings^  let  that  be  carefhU^ 
observed.  Very  few  of  the  Irish  go  to 
Australia :  they  cannot  aflfbrd  the  pas- 
sage-money of  £15 :  few  of  their  kin- 
dred or  connections  have  preceded 
them  to  Victoria  or  Melbonmo.  On^ 
87,000,  ont  of  the  968,000  emigranta 
last  year,  went  to  Australia,  and  they 
were  for  the  most  part  the  better  daas 
of  emigrants  who  sailed  from  Great 
Britain.  No  less  than  28a000  ems- 
fp-ants  went  from  the  harbomre  9fJ^ 
British  Isktnds  to  America.  They 
went  not  to  the  land  of  gold,  bat  to 
the  laud  of  labour ;  not  to  the  land  of 
ingots,  but  to  the  land  of  wheat. 
They  left  a  country  where  Free  Trade 
prevailed,  and  their  markets  were 
glutted  with  foreign  prodace,  to  settlo 
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And  thirty p«rcentimporl duties  shel- 
tered every  branch  n(  domcdliu  iodas- 
try.  The  growth  of  wheat  iii  Ireland 
has  declined  hy  1.5W,000  quartera 
since  ISIG;  that  sold  in  tho  British 
markets  of  native  growth  had  gone 
down  2,000,000.  Tlienee  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  wbeat-groirers  ;  thence  Che 
two  handred  thousand  a^-ricultaral  In- 
bonrers  wlio  asit  Bnniially  across  the 
Atlantic  The  Free-Tradera  may  well 
take  credit  for  the  rise  in  the  wages  of 
labour,  for  it  has  arisen  in  «  great  mea- 
sure from  their  policy.  Tlioy  are  in 
erroronly  in  their  estiuiateof  the  proii- 
mate  cause  of  this  ImraeitsemoTeutent. 
It  arose  from  suffering,  not  prusperity : 
the  emigrants  baste  iifd  abroad  to  leave 
K  land  of  Free  Trade,  penary,  work- 
houses, and  idleness,  to  land  on  one 
of  protection,  high  wages,  comfort, 
and  afBuence. 

That  the  prosperiiy  wliicli  so  gene- 
rally prevails  in  nil  the  branches  of 
industry  at  this  tinii^  ia  the  country  is 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  bo  ascribed 
to  the  "  Currency  Exieusiou  Act  of 
Nature,"  and  has  arisen,  not  in  con- 
Bcqnence  of,  but  in  spite  of  Free  Trade, 
is  decisively  provtd  by  one  circum- 
stance, which  the  jonmals  are  every 
day  more  clearly  Bhowiog.  It  is  not 
confined  to  Great  Britain,  where  nlone 
that  system  has  been  established  :  it 
is  general  over  the  world,  and  appears 
as  dearly  in  the  conntrics  where  in- 
dustry ia  most  rigidly  protected  as  in 
those  where  it  Is  left  enlirely  defence- 
less. It  is  as  conspicuoQs  in  New 
York  as  in  Liverp-sul  ur  London  ;  the 
vast  exportation  of  our  mannfacluros, 
which  was  last  year  £14,000,000  to 
the  United  States,  proves  how  Cali- 
fornia has  vivified  tlicm,  despite  the 
30  per  cent  with  which  all  foreign  ira- 
posts  are  loaded.  The  heavy  protec- 
tive duties  of  the  Zulivercin  have  Dot 
prevented  Prussia  from  sharing  iu  the 
general  movement  uf  the  world;  and 
in  France  the  impulse  lias  been  so 
great,  notwithstanding  thtir  rigidly 
protective  system,  tliHl  not  only  have 
Slocks  of  all  sorts  riscu  to  an  extra- 
ordinary and  even  aUrmiiig  degree, 
but  the  metropolis  has  been  so  cut  up 
with  new  streets  and  fresh  undertak- 
ings, that,  in  the  emphatic  words  of 
the  Journal  des  Debuts,  "  Old  Paris  is 
disappearing,  and  a  new  Paris  is  rising 
Dp  from  its  mins."     It  ia  ridicnloua 
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therefore  to  ascribe  toFreeTrad&wliich 
is  a  change  pecnliar  to  Britain,  an 
impaiae  to  industry,  and  a  rise  of 
prices,  which  is  shared  with  it  by  the 
whole  civilised  world.  It  is  the  vast 
addition  made  by  California  and  Aus- 
tralia to  the  circniating  medium  of 
the  globe,  and  the  consequent  rise  of 
prices  which  has  everywhere  taken 
place,  that  is  the  real  canse  of  the 
universal  impulse— Jnst  as  it  was  of  a 
similar  impulse,  recorded  by  all  his- 
torians, occasioned  by  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Pern, 
Free  Trade  baa  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it  farther  than  as  having  pro- 
dnc^d  that  prodigious  emigration  of 
our  mraL  labonrers,  which  is  now 
telling  80  seriously  on  our  labour 
market,  and  promises  to  be  attended 
with  such  important  effects  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There  its  efTrr.ts 
have  indeed  been  great,  and  promiM 
to  be  lasting. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  H 
is  strictly  true,  that,  Iu  a  commercial 
commnnity,  where  the  principal  nn- 
derlakings  must  of  neeossity  be  sup- 
ported by  credit,  the  chief  effect  of  an 
enlarged,  plentiful,  and  steady  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  is,  that  it  ten& 
to  ketp  oat  the  paper,  and  thna  not 
only  supports  industry  and  eleratea 
prices,  but  averts  monetary  crises. 
This  dreadful  evil — more  ruinous  than 
plague,  pestilence,  or  famine — is  al- 
most entirely  the  creation  of  rMent 
times ;  at  least,  it  never  was  known 
in  the  world  before  with  anything 
approaching  to  the  inl«nsily  which 
has  of  late  years  been  exhibited.  It 
arises  oece-asarily  from  a  great  and 
widely -dilfiised  paper  cirenlntion  be- 
ing  made   enlirely  drpeadenl  c 


cannot  by  possibility  be  retained. 
The  obvious  effect  of  snch  a  system 
was,  that  vast  undertakings  were  set 
on  fool  by  companies  and  individoals 
dnriog  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
which  were  suddenly  blasted  when 
the  events  of  war,  or  the  vicb- 
siludes  of  commerce,  occasioned  a 
serioua  drnin  npon  tbe  metallic  re- 
sources of  this  country,  At  pre- 
sent, on  the  other  hand,  as  the  sop- 
plies  of  gold  from  the  south  and 
wrst  are  so  abundant,  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  crisis  arising  from  its  sud- 
den willidrawal  from  circulation ;  and 
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as  other  nations  are  as  well  sopplied 
^itli  this  essential  clement  in  pros- 
perity OS  ourselves,  there  is  little  rLik, 
if  any,  of  its  being  drained  away  to 
meet  their  wants.  Thus  we  have 
obtained,  from  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence in  opening  the  greiit  banks  of 
issue  in  California  and  Australia,  that 
greatest  of  all  blessings  in  a  commer- 
cial and  highly  civilised  community — 
viz.,  a  currency  at  once  ader/uate  and 
steat/i/ ;  a  blciising  easily  within  our 
reach  under  a  properly  regulated  pa- 
per system,  but  utterly  unattainable 
with  a  paper  circulation  dependent 
on  scanty  supplies  of  gold.  And  of 
the  reality  and  importance  of  this 
effect,  decisive  evidence  has  been  af- 
forded by  the  bank  returns  for  nearly 
a  year  past,  which  exhibit  an  issue 
in  the  two  islands,  in  round  numbers, 
of  £39,000,000;  while,  before  Cali- 
fornia came  on  the  field,  it  had  not  for 
many  years,  nor  since  1847,  exceeded 
£32,000,000.  This  addition  to  the 
paper  circulation  of  the  countr}%  in 
so  short  a  time,  of  nearly  a  fourth^  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  explain  both  the 
rise  of  prices  which  has  since  taken 
place,  and  the  general  prosperity 
which  now  prevails ;  and  to  demon- 
strate how  powerfully  and  imme- 
diately, in  a  mercantile  commnnity — 
where  the  chief  undertakings  must  be 
based  on  credit,  and  carried  on  in 
bank-notes — a  plentiful  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  leads  to  an  abundant, 
it  may  even  become  an  excessive, 
issue  of  paper. 

We  have  said  that  this  subject  is 
allied  to  the  principal  mistake  which, 
in  our  humble  apprehension,  the  Pro- 
tection leaders  fell  into,  in  the  course 
of  the  great  debate  which  has  now 
been  terminated.  This  was  the  as- 
cribing too  much  importance,  in  the 
production  either  of  general  prosperity 
or  misery,  to  the  influence  either  of 
Protection  or  Free  Trade,  and  too 
little  to  the  expansion  or  contraction  of 
Uie  currency.  From  the  very  first 
we  loudly  maintained  the  opposite 
doctrine,  and  argued  that,  without 
undervaluing  Protection,  and  fully 
admitting  its  importance  as  an  essen- 
tial element  in  national  prosperity 
and  independence,  especially  in  the 
later  stages  of  civilisation,  it  yet 
yielded,  as  to  its  influence  upon 
the  vital  interests  of  industry,  to  the 
all-important  matter  of  providing  an 


adequate^  safe^  and  sUady  currenep 
for  carrying  on  its  nDdertakings. 
Every  phase  of  proaperitj,  every 
period  of  disaster  whidi  has  been 
gone  through  since  the  Peace,  afford* 
evidence  of  the  ceaseless  agency  of 
this  essential  element  in  the  national 
health.  And  if  any  donbt  could  re- 
main aa  to  the  justice  of  the  observa* 
tions  we  so  often  made  as  to  the  effects 
of  ^^  Free  Trade  and  a  Fettkred 
Currency,"  it  would  be  removed  by 
the  results  we  are  experiencing  of 
^^Frce  Trade  and  an  Expanded 
Currency,"  which  are  precisely,  and 
in  every  respect,  the  converse  of  the 
former.  And  to  show  how  entirely 
these  results  are  in  conformity  vritlk 
our  views,  and  what  decisive  evidence 
they  afford  that  it  was  the  want  of 
un  expanded  and  durable  cnrren<7 
which,  for  thirty  years  past,  has 
been  the  real  cause  of  onr  djsasterst 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  tiie 
Essay  entitled  **The  Currency- £»toi- 
sion  Act  of  Nature,*'  pabltshed  on 
January  1 ,  1851,  the  effects  which  have 
since  taken  place  are  predicted  exact- 
ly as  they  have  since  occnrred,  and 
are  now  occurring.  It  is  not  without 
reason,  therefore,  that  we  feel  onr- 
selves  confirmed,  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  being  shaken  by  a  reference  to 
the  results,  in  all  onr  positions ;  and 
refer  to  the  period  when  Protection 
is  said  to  be  *^  dead  and  boried,*'  as 
likely  to  be  pointed  to  by  flatnre  Sffss 
as  the  one  most  demonstrative  of  its 
truth,  and  most  prophetic  of  its  fntora 
resurrection,  and  general  adoption  by 
mankind. 

The  world  in  general,  hoover,  has 
little  concern  with,  and  cannol  be 
supposed  to  take  mnch  interest  in,  the 
speculations  of  philosophers,  econo- 
mists, or  statesmen,  on  the  Past;  It 
is  with  the  Present  that  they  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  never  was  a  Present 
more  fraught  with  vast  changes,  with 
big  events  in  embryo,  than  this  time. 
Two  vast  changes  have  taken  plaoe^ 
and  are  irrevocable—the  one  by  the 
will  of  Providence,  the  other  by  the 
will  of  the  English  people^and  it  is 
under  the  unit^  action  cf  both  tliaft 
the  nation  is  now  to  act.  These 
events  are,  an  immensely  extended 
currency  over  the  world,  and  the 
adoption  of  Free  Trade  by  ourselves* 
We  take  them  both  as  ^*  great  facts,** 
the  reality  of  which  none  will  dispute; 
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the  importaoce  of  wLich  all  will,  ere  Bible — tltat  prices  miui  be  far  more 

long,  ndniit— Happy  if  mfliiy  do  not  en/iaitceii  in  the  rich  and  the  old  statea 

feel  them  to  their  cutt.  than  in  Ibe  poor  and  tlieyouug  ones: 

As  the  whole  of  Sir  Robert  Ped'a  aud  that  it  waa  not  witboat  good 
financial  and  commercial  policy  w.iB  reason,  and  a  clear  anticipation  of  its 
based  on  the  cheapeniiiii  st/s(em  ;  as  prohableeftecla.thatSirR.Peelrestcd 
lie  prepared  for  Firce  Trade  bj  re-  bis  entire  Free-Trade  system  on  the 
ducing  the  paper  cuncncy  of  the  basis  of  a  previous  and  forcible  re* 
two  islands  from  £00,000,000  to  duction  of  prices.  There  nra  tliree 
£32,000,000  —  and  it  was  the  boast  circumstances  acting,  andwhlchmuat 
of  bis  ablest  followers  that  he  bad  in  couiinoe  to  act  daily  with  increased 
consequence  rendered  the  sovereign  force,  on  the  labonr  market  iu  this 
north  two  sovereigns  ;  as  a  reduction  coantry,  which  do  not  operate  with 
of  prices  still  further  naa  the  great  nearly  the  same  force  elsewhere,  and 
advantage  which  he  held  out  to  tlie  which  mu*/  ere  long  occasion  a.  very 
nation  as  recommending  Free  Trade,  groat  dilTerence  between  the  cost  at 
and  which  for  some  years  after  its  which  the  same  articles  can  be  raised 
adoption  was  nndoubtedly  accom-  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  statea. 
pushed,  it  may  readily  be  ima-  The  first  of  these  is,  that,  being  the 
gined  what  a  confr«-rein;»  the  opening  richest  nation,  (lie  most  iudnstrions, 
of  the  Bnuks  of  Gold  in  California  aud  the  most  enterprising,  we  both 
and  Australia  mast  have  afforded,  stand  most  in  need  of  an  enlarged 
Based  upon,  preced'iHl  by,  boasting  of  sopply  of  the  precioos  metala  and  arc 
this  cheapening  system,  how  w  U  to  most  able  to  pnrchaso  them,  rolilical 
aci  with  the  Enhaminij  system ?  la-  economists  reason  in  regard  Iu  an 
teiided  to  bless  the  nation  by  malting  incTeascd  supply  of  the  precious  metala 
everything  cheap,  how  is  it  to  work  as  if  it  were  the  rain  from  heaven, 
when  Nahire,  by  causes  beyond  out  which  descends  alike  npon  the  rich 
prevention^  it  making  everylliiaij  dear  I  and  the  poor — as  tiiesnn,  which  shines 
That  is  the  question  of  questions— the  alike  upon  [he  just  and  the  unjust, 
question  of  the  day,  which  is  occupy-  Bnt  this  is  very  far,  indeed,  from 
ing  most  of  the  tbonghiful  heads,  and  being  the  case.  The  golden  stream 
not  a  few  of  the  busy  bands  in  the  descends  roost  unequally  upon  man- 
nation,  at  this  moment.  l<ind  \  it  fiows  in  by  far  the  largest 

Many  persons  suppose  that  it  will  quantities   into  the  coflers   of   those 

leave  things  much  as  they  were,  save  who  are  already  rich.     Like  the  Loa- 

that,  by  lowering  the  value  of  money,  don  Tavern  or  the  Italian  Upera,  it 

the  change  will  produce  general  relief,  is  open  to  ail,  bat  very  few  are  able 

by  diminishing  the  weight  of  debts,  to  parchaso  its  enjoyments.     Gold, 

public  and  private,  and  taxes.    That  like  diamonds,  rnbtea,  Italian  pictarea, 

this  effect  will  take  place,  and  afford  or  any  other  costly  lnKni7,  will  find 

a  vast  relief  to  debtors  and  all  persons  its  way  only  to  the  affluent,  who  cao 

under  fixed  money  obligations,  is  in-  afford  to  purchase  it.  A  certain  quan- 

deed  certain;  bnt  a  little  consideration  tity  will  go  everywhere,  nnd  therefore 

mnst  be  snScient  to  show  that  (his  prices  will,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 

ia  neither  destined  to  bo  Ks  only  nor  everywhere  affected ;  but  a  great  deal 

its  most  important  tlfect,  and  that  a  more  will  go  to,  and  bo  retained  in, 

vast  and  momentous  alteration  upon  the  rich  and  commercial  statea,  than 

industrial  employment  must  ere  long  the  poor  and  agricnltaral.     Wo  sea 

result  from  those  monetary  changes  this  going  on  every  day  around  us 

which  are  going  forward.  in  these  islands.    Wages  and  prices 

If,  indeed,  prices  were  equally  af-  have  risen  within  the  last  six  months 

fecltd  by  the  change  in   the  annual  from    Udrty    to  forty    per    cent    ia 

supplyof  the  precious  metals  which  is  the  great  towns  and  manafactoring 

DOW  going  forward,  it  would  be  guile  districts;    bnt,  except  in  the  rural 

true  that  all  nations  would  start  alike  districts  affected  by  emigration,  there 

under  the  new  prices,  and  that  none  has  been  scarcely  any  change  in  the 

would    suffer    materially    from    the  remunerntion  of  agricnltaral  labour, 

change.      But  verj*  little  considera-  Iu  none  has  it  risen  above  two  ahiU 

tion  must  be  soffldent  to  show  that  lings  a-wcck,  which  is  in  general  a 

this  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  pos-  fifth  only.      ^afi.  ^  J"*   "■ —    '~ 
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the  drain  by  emi^ation,  it  would 
scarcely  liave  experienced  any  change. 
Wages  have  risen  twenty- five  per 
cent  at  Paris :  but  in  rural  Germany, 
Polaml,  an<l  Uussiaf  they  have  risen 
very  little,  if  at  all. 

In  the  next  phice,  the  influence  of 
an  increased  sup]»ly  of  the  precions 
inet'ils  upon  the  reinuueration  of  in- 
dustry and  the  rate  of  wages,  is  more 
rapidly  and  inimediatoiy  felt  in  the  old 
and  rioh  state  than  in  the  young  and 
poor  Olio,  in  consequence  of  the  for- 
mer btMug  much  more  ex[>osed  than 
the  lattiT  to  the  influence  of  an  in- 
c^ea^ied  issue  of  pajtcr.  It  is  an  en- 
larged issue  of  paper  which  at  once 
atlVets  prices,  because  it  o[»cns  up  the 
credit  and  enlarges  the  accomnioda- 
tiou  which,  by  auf;uienting  indus- 
try, enhance  its  value.  Credit  and 
paper  are  the  two  pillars  on  which  all 
indu>tri:d  undertakings  in  a  civilised 
community  must  rest,  (iold  is  vain- 
able,  but  it  is  so  chiefly  by  lessening 
or  removing  all  apprehensions  as  to 
the  coiiseciueiice  to  the  bankers  of  a 
large  issue  of  paper.  Universally  it 
will  bo  found,  accordingly,  that  the 
mutations  of  the  currency  are  felt 
much  more  ra]>idly  and  seriously  in 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns  than  in  the  rural  districts;  and 
in  proportion  as  they  sutfered,  in  gene- 
ral, more  immediately  and  extensively 
tlian  the  lan<!ed  interest  from  its  con- 
traction, so  they  are  proportionably 
more  elevated  by  its  expansion.  Wages 
and  prices  must  rise  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  commercial  and  opulent  state 
than  in  the  agricultural  and  poor  one, 
film  ply  because  the  incresised  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  there  acts  npon 
a  much  longer  and  more  powerful 
lever. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  worthy  of 
particular  observation  that  the  drain 
of  emiyration  is  felt  with  much  greater 
effect  upon  the  labour  market  of  (^reat 
Britain  and  Ireland  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  Kurope,  or,  indeed, 
in  all  other  countries  of  Europe  put 
together.  Out  of  500,000  emigrants 
who  now  annually  land  from  Europe 
on  the  shores  of  the  United  States, 
above  300,000  come  from  the  British 
Islands,  with  their  population  of 
27,000,000,  ajid  only  200,000  from  all 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  with 
their  population  of  250,000,000.  The 
drain,  therefore,  is  at  least yS[//£«/i  times 
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gremter^  in  proportion  to  the  infaabi- 
tantB,  npon  the  British  lalandfl  than 
upon  the  reatof  Enrope; — m  fearful  dis- 
proportion, when  its  necessary  effect 
upon  the  price  of  labour  is  taken  Into 
consideration.  The  emigrants  from 
the  British  Islands  in  the  three  last 
years  lia?e  been  iu  roond  nnmbera — 

1850,  .  280,000 

1851,  .  596,580 

1852,  .  868,000 

In  three  jears,  984,580 
— nearly  a  million  of  men  in  three 
years,  while  in  the  same  period  the 
natural  Increment  by  the  increase  of 
births  over  deaths  has  only  been 
720,000  in  round  numbers;  in  other 
words,  there  has  been  an  absohte  ds- 
crease  of  nearly  300,000  souls.  As 
the  emij^rantd  are,  for  the  most  part, 
men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life, 
it  need  not  be  said  how  great  must  be 
the  effect  of  this  prodigious  and  un- 
paralleled exodus,  not  only  npon  the 
present,  but  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  men ;  and  how  seriously,  in  a 
permanent  way,  it  must  affect  the 
labonr  markets  in  this  country.  And 
as  this  effect  has  taken  place,  and 
is  now  irrevocable,  it  is  poor  con- 
solation to  reflect  that  Free  Trade  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  movement,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  emi- 
grants to  Australia  in  1852  were  only 
87,000,  and  in  1851  not  a  third  of  that 
number — the  whole  remainder  haWng 
gone  to  America  in  quest  of  the  agri- 
cultural labour  which  Free  Trade  had 
denied  them  in  their  own  country. 

It  is  from  the  concurring  influence 
of  these  causes,  so  universal  in  th^ 
operation,  so  unceasing  in  their  effects^ 
that  the  price  of  labour  has  been  80 
quickly  and  seriously  affected  in  this 
country,  and  that  our  manufactnrerSv 
as  well  as  farmers,  feel  so  much  ap- 
prehension as  to  their  ability  to  con- 
tinue the  contest  with  their  fordgn 
competitors  in  the  supply  either  of 
the  foreign  or  the  home  markets.  We 
have  this  attested  on  the  very  best  of 
all  authorities  on  such  a  subject — ^from 
the  central  leaders  of  the  Manchester 
School.  When  Mr  Hume,  with  Mr 
Cobden,  and  Mr  Bright,  and  the 
deputation  of  the  Peace  Congress 
from  Free-Trade  Hall,  Manchester, 
lately  waited  on  Lord  Aberdeen,  the 
veteran  Free-Trader  thus  ez] 
himself : — 


1863.] 
"  Mr  Hume  urged  upon  Lord  AberdeeD, 

aa  tha  head  of  tlie  OuTeiuiaeiit,  the  oati- 
aideration  at  this  subject,  ou  the  grouod 
of  the  enaraiou.s  expenditure,  the  nar 
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ID  gold— bas  taken  place  in  tbo  niaun- 

focturing   towns,   jet   a    very   great 

cliaoge  bas  also  coeued  in  tbo  rural. 

depeudeuce  on  foreign  supplies, 


cf  Ibe 


is  daily  iacreasiog.     Hear 

Z"t;;%^c«r;edT;^eT;c;;;r;';r  tber™«tbatabloFree.TradaCTg«., 

gold  in  Australia.    Already  tho  wages  of  0"  ^°^  subject. 

labour  began  to  afect  the  cost  i>f  pro-  "  It  ti  well  koowa  (hat  an  UDUiualljr 
duction  BO  aeriooaly,  that  the  British  imall  breadth  of  wlieat  hai  been  aown  in 
manufacturer  could  uot  compete  with  hia  this  country.  The  eslent  of  land  under 
foreign  competitor.  This  waa  a  great  this  orop  is  ealculalad  bj  the  Mart  Lane 
*ile  and   manufacturing  coantry,  Exprai  to  be  21)  pet  cent  less  than  ir 


and  those  intereata  muet  he  preeerved. 
The  only  practicable  way  of  leBsening  tba 
cost  of  producliuu  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, was  by  lemoiiDg  many  of  the 
taxes  which  preyed  upaa  iududtry,  aud 
he  looked  coofideully  to  the  present 
Gorernmeut  (o  reniuie  such  pressure. 
He   saw,  however,   anuitl   hope   of  such 

could  be  made  in  our  usral  and  mili- 
tary establishments ."—7*1  MO,  Feb.  23. 


1  uf  Dir- 


.terage  jreanjandMei^ 

nuDghBDihafe  published  an  esLimate  uiat 
tlie  wheat  crop  of  this  year  will  probably 
fall  oua-third  efaart,  nbiuh  would  oblige 
us,  if  true,  lo  double  the  quantity  we  bare 
hitherto  drawn  from  abroad,"  —  Timti, 
May  5. 18S3. 

So  that,  before  Free  Trade  has  been 
ID  operatiou  Sve  year^,  we  are  told  \ij 
thoir  ablCHt  organ,  that  20  per  cent  of 
wheat  land  haa  ceased  to  grow  crops, 
Not  a  doabt,  therefore,  caa  remain  and  that  we  most,  if  we  woald  avoid 
as  to  the  reality  of  ibe  danger  which  scarcity  and  it«  perilous  chances, 
wehavedweltou,  fur  the  leaders  of  the  douuls  our  importation  t^  whtat, 
Free-TradepartybavebeeutlioGrstto  wbich  already  amounts  I o  S, 500,000 
declare  it.  Sir  Robert  Peet  was  obvi-  (juarters,  aud  from  8  to  10  niilllons  of 
ousty  right:  agreat  reductiou  of  prices  every  kind  of  grain.  Our  merchnats 
ia  tlie  aec«9sBry_  foundation  of  Free  are  taking  the  bint ;  aud  the  follow- 
Trade :  when  prices  rise,  the  old  state  ing  table,  also  taken  from  the  Timtt, 
must  necessarily,  uudersuchasystein,     shows  bow  the  rise  of  price  In  Great 


be  beaten  down  by  the  young  ( 

AlthougL  the  ^reat  rise  of  wages — 
in  conaeqiicQce  uf  the  combined  ope~ 
ration  of  Free  Tiade  forcing  out  ta- 
buorers  and  the  gold  regions  forcing 


Britain,  consciiuent  on  Ibe  discovery 
of  the  gold  regions,  has  augmented 
the  already  considerable  supplies  of 
the  food  of  our  people  which  wo  ob- 
tain from  foreigu  parts  : — 


■  The  Oaztttt  publisbei  the  UEual  oflleial  elalement  of  the  import*  of  grain  into  tha 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  ending  on  the  Ath  inat.  la  tranaferring  the  Sgar«a 
to  our  oulumua,  we  place  beiide  them,  for  the  purpose  of  eompuriioii,  the  figures  for 
the  corresponding  months  of  eaih  of  Ibe  last  three  years,  aa  they  oio  atat«d  ia  tha 
Board  of  Trade  tables  :— 

Uunlli  ending  fiUi  AprlJ 


Wl 

IBK. 

mi. 

iW 

Wheat,    ...    qrs,. 

287,163 

1B7,<SS 

498.96* 

19T.tB4 

Barley,    ...       „ 

Se.6T3 

SO,M( 

49,018 

70,B68 

OatB,       ...      „ 

1S.868 

69,S78 

SI. 644 

100,866 

Bje,        ...      „ 

20,243 

3,259 

4.730 

Pease,      ...      „ 

I,6fi9 

2,m 

a.65« 

9.S3n 

Beans,      ...       „ 

30,906 

i6,6B> 

44.770 

46,U03 

Indian  com.     „ 

2U,6»e 

uwe2 

139,162 

132.B8S 

Wheat  flour,  cwts.. 

762,206 

33<,793 

480,22a 

206,494 

Oatmeal,          „ 

13 

e 

163 

1D0 

Indian  meal.    „ 

S 

466 

It 

The  imports  during  tho  Brat  ttiree  monlha  of  the  present  year,  in  tompnrison  with 
the  imports  doring  the  first  three  months  of  each  of  the  last  llirre  yeora,  are  ehowa 
In  the  following  table,  sotupiled,  like  its  pr«deo«uor,  from  the  Oa*cttt  aud  tho  Board 
9f  Trade  tablet  ;— 
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[June;  18&3. 

TliTW  moDtlu  ending  6th  April 

1853. 

1853. 

1851. 

1850L 

Wheat,    ...    qrp., 

864,759 

429,587 

1,105,182 

468,508 

Barley,    ...      „ 

166,029 

122,886 

185,667 

118,110 

Oats,        ...      „ 

127,766 

158,649 

130,890 

129,975 

Rye,        ...      „ 

25,399 

59 

5,479 

7,716 

Pease,      ...      „ 

19,625 

10,062 

15,977 

18,705 

Beans,     ...      ., 

83,035 

141,245 

82,660 

106,658 

Indian  corn,     „ 

364,005 

275,906 

277,814 

287,059 

Wheat  flour,  cwts., 

1,328,797 

699,604 

1,339,011 

673,238 

Oatmeal,          „ 

18 

146 

553 

531 

Indian  meal,    „ 

152 

90 

2,270 

974 
May  10,  1853. 

These  tables  demonstrate  how  rapid- 
ly, under  the  operation  of  Free  Trade 
and  rising  prices^  our  supply  of  grain  is 
coming  to  be  derived  from  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  soon  we  may  arrive  at  the 
period  wlien,  to  avert  famine  prices,  we 
must,  at  atnj  hazard^  and  under  any 
humiliating  circumstances,  continue 
to  depend  for  a  half  of  the  subsistence 
of  our  people  on  other  and,  it  may  be, 
rival  states. 

Meal,  butter,  cheese,  and  all  the 
minor  productions  of  agriculture,  are 
rapidly  rising  in  price ;  and  as  cattle 
and  sheep  were  all  thirty  per  cent 
dearer  at  the  late  markets  in  the  north 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  it  may 
with  confidence  be  predicted  that,  be- 
fore the  end  of  summer,  meat  will  have 
risen  fifty  per  cent  in  price.  But 
wheat  has  only  advanced  from  393.  to 
44s. ;  the  immense  importation  from 
the  Continent  forcibly  keeps  .down  the 
rise  of  that  easily  transported  and 
readily  sold  article.  Everything,  there- 
fore, announces  that  the  production  of 
wheat  in  this  country  will  in  all  pro- 
bability decline,  even  more  rapidly 
than  it  has  hitherto  done  ;  and  that, 
ere  long,  a  half  of  the  food  of  the 
people  will  be  derived  from  foreign 
states.  Long  before  that  is  the  case, 
our  independence  as  a  nation  must,  of 
course,  have  disappeared,  and  we  must 
bo  reduced,  like  the  Venetians  in  the 
latter  period  of  their  existence,  to 
drag  on  a  precarious  and  dishonoured 
existence,  by  avoiding,  at  any  price,  a 
rupture  with  our  neighbours. 

At  present  the  great  stay  of  our 
manufacturers  is  the  colonial  markets 
and  those  of  America.  The  colonial  ex- 
ports last  year  were  about  £20,000,000; 
those  to  America,  above  £14,000,000. 
A  full  moiety  of  all  our  exports  were 
to  our  colonies,  and  states  of  British 
descent.  Free  Trade  itself,  which  so 
long  decried  the  colonies,  and  sought 


in  the  markets  of  foreign  states  for 
the  principal  vents  for  oar  prodace,  Is 
now  driven  to  those  very  colonies  to 
find  a  compensation  for  the  decUn<- 
ing  markets  of  the  former.  Onr 
exports  to  all  the  coantrles  of  Europe 
from  whom  we  import  grain  are  sta- 
tionary or  declining.  But  as  Free 
Trade  Is  now  a  fixed  and  essential 
part  of  our  colonial  system,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  rapid  advance  in  the 
price  of  labour  in  the  British  Islands, 
m  consequence  of  the  inflax  of  gold 
and  efilux  of  men,  will  ere  long  de- 
prive us  even  of  this  last  advantage; 
so  that  nothing  may  remain  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  but  to  follow,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  Celt,  and  desert  the  land  of 
Free  Trade  and  High  Prices  in  En- 
rope,  for  the  land  of  protected  labonr 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  a  word,  as  Sir  R.  Peers  system 
was,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
real  state  and  necessities  of  onr  people, 
based  entirely  upon  the  comblnatkni 
of  LOW  PRICES  in  this  country  with 
Free  Trade,  so  it  behoves  all  onr 
people,  and  especially  the  authofB  and 
supporters  of  the  Free-Trade  move- 
ment, to  consider  well  how  it  is  to 
work,  and  how  calamity  is  to^  be 
averted  under  its  action,  with  prices 
of  necessity  higher  here  than  else- 
where in  the  Old  World.  The  days 
of  daily  profit  and  increasing  wealth 
to  the  capitalist  are  past :  they  were 
of  human  creation,  and  thev  have  met 
with  the  usual  fate  of  earthly  things. 
Let  the  authors  of  the  new  syston 
consider  whether  the  time  is  not  ^h 
proaching  when  labour  in  return  is  ta 
obtain  the  ascendant,  and  when  the 
profits  of  stock  are  to  melt  away 
under  the  infinx  of  gold  and  eflRnx  ii 
labour,  which  chains  Producticik 
TO  War  Prices,  and  Freb  Tbavb 
WHICH  CHAiKS  Sales  to  Pxacb 
Prices  in  this  Country. 
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